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A Dictionary  of  Animated  Natdre,  upon  a comprehensive  plan,  had  long  occu- 
pied my  thoughts,  before  I first  publicly  announced  my  intention  of  making  this 
addition  to  my  series  of  popular  “ Treasuries.”  * Now  although  I cannot  charge 
myself  with  being  idle  during  that  period,  or  with  omitting  to  avail  myself  of  the 
writings  of  the  most  distinguished  authors  that  had  recently  contributed  to  the  stock 
of  Zoological  Science,  it  is  certain  that  at  the  outset  of  this  undertaking  I under- 
rated the  difficulties  I might  have  to  contend  with  in  treating  the  subject  at  the  same 
time  popularly  and,  as  it  always  ought  to  be  treated,  systematically;  neither  did  I 
accurately  calculate  the  time  and  labour  absolutely  necessary  to  carry  out  my  ori- 
ginal design  ; the  publication  of  this  volume  has  consequently  been  protracted.  It 
has  also  been  further  delayed  owing  to  a very  serious  illness  with  which  I have 
recently  been  afflicted,  but  from  which,  with  humble  thanksgivings  to  the  Almighty 
Dispenser  of  Life  and  Health,  I am  now  rapidly  recovering  Having  thus  at  length, 
however,  been  permitted  to  bring  the  Work  to  a close,  I trust  there  may  be  reason 
to  hope  that  my  readers  will  find  it  not  altogether  unworthy  of  their  kind  patronage, 
or  in  any  way  derogating  from  the  high  character  which  its  precursors  have  so 
generally  borne. 

It  will  be  seen  at  the  first  glance,  that  the  whole  of  the  articles  are  printed  in 
alphabetical  order  •,  so  that,  the  name  of  any  animal  being  previously  known,  its 
zoological  character  and  its  habits  can  be  instantly  ascertained  ; while  those  persons 
who  wish  to  study- this  branch  of  Natural  History  according  to  the  most  approved 
modem  system  will  only  have^to  refer  to  this  “ Introduction,”  and  they  will  find 
not  only  an  outline  of  Cuvier.’s  celebrated  arrangement,  as  developed  in  the  last 
edition  ofliis  ' Regne  Animal'  viith  those  alterations  and  additions  required  by  the 
present  advanced  state  of  the  science,  but,  vpider  each  Class  and  Order,  references 
to  the  different  genera,  &c.  described  in  the  body  qf  Ihe  Work.  Thus,  this  Classified 
Index  will  be  the  means  of  supplying  the  necessary  systematic  information.  But 
whether  the  articles  be  so  consulted,'  or' merely  read  in  a more  desultory  way,  I 
believe  that  a vast  fund  of  instruction  and  amusement  will  be  found  here  collected. 
And  so,  in  truth,  there  ought.  Many  of  the  most  celebrated  standard  zoological 
works  have  been  put  under  contribution,  and  accurate  information  has  been  gleaned 
from  all.  Nor  Is  it  among  the  least  of  the  advantages  which,  I presume,  this 
volume  will  be  found  to  possess  over  most  others  on  this  subject,  that,  besides 
numerous  entirely  new  articles,  and  condensed  abridgments  of  the  more  elaborate 
writings  of  many  acknowledged  authorities,- 1 have  had  an  opportunity  of  making 

• The  four  volumes  already  published  have  humble  an  opinion  of  niy  own  lllcrary  powers  ns 
mel  wlih  a degree  of  favour  far  beydnd  their  will  ever  ensure  me  from  being  much  Injured  by 
tiierils  from  the  public  In  general,  and  have  the  inloxicating  elTecIs  of  over-doses  of  praise, 
been  severally  honoured  by  such  cncominins 

from  ihe  critical  bench  as  might  possibly  make  “ Averse  nllke  to  llaltcr  or  offend, 
a younger  man  conceiled.  Gratifying  as  it  is.  Not  free  from  faults,  nor  yet  too  vain  lo  ' 
however,  lo  hear  that  I have  eanird  these  mend,”  . 

" golilen  opinions,”  I trust  that  I have  an 
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myself  acquainted  with  many  interesting  facts  now  for  the  first  lime  recorded  in  a 
popular  digest  of  Animated  Nature.  It  will  also  be  apparent  that  I have  not 
hesitated  to  make  copious  extracts  from  the  recent  Publications  of  various  living 
writers  who  have  displayed  the  wonders  of  Animated  Nature  under  new  aspects,  and 
with  increased  force,  originality,  and  beauty.  In  this,  I have  most  scrupulously  ac- 
knowledged the  sources  whence  my  pages  have  been  enriched ; and  to  the  many 
scientific  men  and  pleasing  writers  to  whom  I am  thus  indebted  1 beg  to  return  my 
warmest  acknowledgments.  The  names  of  Owen,  Gray,  Bell,  Yarrell,  Dr.  G. 
Johnston,  Broderip,  Sowerby,  Forbes, — of  Gould,  Darwin,  Gosse,  Hewltson,  Knapp, 
and  Waterton  — of  Kirby,  Spence,  Dr.  Harris  of  Harvard  College,  Newman,  and 
Westwood,  are  foremost  among  the  many  to  whom  these  remarks  apply. 

It  would  be  easy  to  extend  my  Introductory  Remarks  to  a considerable  length  by  | 
dilating  on  the  uses  and  advantages  to  be  derived  from  an  acquaintance  with  Natural  i 
History  ; nor  would  it  be  difficult  to  show  how  much  that  is  bright  and  beautiful  in 
Nature  is  for  ever  lost  to  him  who  has  never  become  conversant  with  the  study.  But 
my  inclination  is  to  avoid  what  some  ill-natured  critics  might  term  twaddle,  and  my 
limits  forbid  me  to  descant  on  a theme  which  others  (who  are  far  better  qualified  j 
than  I can  ever  possibly  become)  have  treated  with  all  the  ardent  enthusiasm  that  is  | 
inherent  in  the  breast  of  every  true  votary  of  Nature.  The  subject,  indeed,  presents  j 
a wide  field  for  the  employment  of  the  mental  faculties  ; and  I confess  it  is  difficult 
to  repress  some  of  the  thoughts  that  arise  from  its  contemplation.  No  part  can  be 
viewed  as  unimportant  or  uninteresting  — none  that  is  unworthy  of  the  most  attentive 
consideration,  or  that  can  fail  to  impress  the  mind  with  feelings  of  profound  admira-  i 
tion  for  the  works  of  Nature.  Marvellous,  indeed,  as  they  are  all,  the  most  ; 
astounding  manifestations  of  Supreme  Intelligence  are  unquestionably  displayed 
in  his  character  as  “ Lord  and  Giver  of  Life,”  as  the  Creator  and  Preserver 
of  all  that  “ five,  move,  and  have  their  being.”  It  is  therefore  that  portion  of  the 
“wondrous  whole”  which  we  term  The  Animal  Kingdom  that  demands  Our 
especial  regard,  and  is  in  the  highest  degree  calculated  to  gratify  a laudable  curiosity, 
as  well  as  to  reward  the  labours  of  the  most  diligent  research. 

The  Zoological  descriptions  are  followed  by  a Syllabus  q/"  Practical  Taxidermy. 
This  has  been  kindly  furnished  by  Mr.  A.  Hepburn  of  Whittingham,  an  enthusiast 
in  the  pursuit  of  Natural  History ; and,  besides  having  the  merit  of  being  truly 
practical,  his  directions  to  the  Amateur  Collector  have  been  framed  with  more 
than  ordinary  attention  to  economy.  It  might  have  succeeded  as  a separate  publi- 
cation ; but  the  attractive  nature  of  this  volume,  I trust,  is  likely  to  make  it  very 
extensively  known. 

The  Glossarial  Appendix  has  been  added  to  the  other  contents  of  the  Volume 
in  the  belief  that  such  a Collection  of  Terms  w'as  much  wanted  by  the  Tyro  in 
Zoology,  and  that  careful  definitions  of  many  words  which  frequently  occur  in  the 
works  of  Naturalists  would  be  esteemed  as  real  desiderata. 

As  to  the  manner  in  which  this  Work  has  been  embellished,  1 can  speak  with 
perfect  satisfaction.  A\)ont  Nine  Hundred  accurate  Woodcuts  have  been  given  ; and 
in  order  that  this  highly  important  part  of  the  Work  should  not  be  treated  slightly 
or  erroneously,  I obtained  the  valuable  assistance  of  Mr.  Adam  White,  of  the  British 
Museum,  a gentleman  who  to  the  enthusiasm  belonging  to  the  true  Naturalist 
unites  a sober  judgment  and  great  experience.  To  him  was  accordingly  entrusted 
the  selection  of  all  the  subjects,  and  under  his  superintendence  every  drawing  has 
been  made  by  competent  artists.  And  here  let  me  add  that  I have  availed  myself 
of  Mr.  White’s  acknowledged  Zoological  attainments,  and  improved  my  book  by 
adopting  many  valuable  liints  and  suggestions  with  which  he  has  from  time  to  time  > 
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kindly  furnished  me.  The  Engravings  are  in  Mr.  R.  Branston’s  best  manner,  and 
will  no  doubt  be  properly  appreciated. 

I shall  now  proceed  to  give  a Systematic  Classification  of  the  principal  contents  of 
this  volume,  a mode  which,  1 trust,  will  be  found  at  once  simple  and  scientific,  and 
calculated  to  remove  any  objection  that  might  be  urged  against  my  adoption  of 
the  alphabetical  arrangement  in  the  body  of  the  Work. 

As  Cuvier  has  remarked,  “ there  can  only  be  one  perfect  method,  which  is  the 
natural  method.  An  arrangement  is  thus  named  in  which  beings  of  the  same  genus 
are  placed  nearer  to  each  other  than  to  those  of  all  other  genera  ; the  genera  of  the 
same  order  nearer  than  to  those  of  other  orders  ; and  so  in  succession.  This  method 
is  the  ideal  to  which  Natural  History  should  tend  ; for  it  is  evident  that,  if  we  can 
attain  it,  we  shall  have  the  exact  and  complete  expression  of  all  nature.  In  fact, 
each  being  is  determined  by  its  resemblance  to  others,  and  its  differences  ftnm  them ; 
and  all  these  relations  would  be  fully  given  by  the  arrangement  which  we  have 
indicated.  In  a word,  the  natural  method  would  be  the  whole  science,  and  each 
step  towards  it  tends  to  advance  the  science  to  perfection.”  * 


* “ When  the  Almighty  Creator  willed  to 
bring  into  existence  this  mundane  system,  lie 
-formed  it  according  to  a preconcerted  plan,  with 
; all  its  parts  beaiitirully  linked  together  and  mu- 

■ tually  corresponding.  ‘All  thiiijjs  were  ordered 
, in  measure,  and  number,  and  weight.'  [Wisdom, 
: xi.  20.]  There  was  nothing  dehcient,  nothing 
; superfluous ; but  the  whole,  in  tlie  strictest 
: sense,  ‘was  very  good,’  [Genes,  i.  31.]  and  cal- 
i culated  in  the  nigliest  degree  to  answer  the 
I purpose  of  its  Great  Author.  I call  it  a sys- 

■ tem  of  Correlation,  because  there  is  discernible 
. in  it,  in  tlie  first  place,  a concatenation  of  its 

parts,  by  which,  as  to  tlieir  forms  and  uses,  ob- 

■ jects  are  linked  together  in  groups  by  a chain 
, of  afiSnities ; so  tliat  we  pass  from  one  to  tlie 
: other  by  gentle  gradations,  witliout  liaving  to 
1 overleap  any  wide  interval.  We  see  also  a 
' gradual  ascent  from  low  to  liigli,  from  less  to 


more  excellent.  And  this  leads  us  to  anotlier 
kind  of  relationship  between  natural  objects,  by 
which,  though  placed  in  distinct  groups  or  in  a 
different  senes,  they  in  some  sort  represent  and 
symbolize  eacli  other.  Examples  of  tliis  rela- 
tionship by  analogy  are  to  be  found  in  every 
kingdom  of  nature,  and  often  form  an  ascend- 
ing series  from  tlie  lowest  to  tlie  highest;  for, 
as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  these  resemblances 
appear  to  maintain  a certain  correspondence 
with  each  other  as  to  their  relative  situations ; 
so  that,  for  instance,  in  the  animal  kingdom 
they  ascend  step  by  step,  without  being  linked 
by  affinity  or  having  any  real  juxtaposition, 
from  the  lowest  groups,  towards  man,  who 
stands  alone  at  the  head,  or  in  the  centre  of 
all.”  — Kirby  and  Spence’s  Introduction  to 
Entomology,  vol.  iv. 
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THE  ANIMAL  KINGDOM, 

ARRANGED  IN  CLASSES,  ORDERS,  AND  GENERA,  ACCORDING  TO  ITS 

ORGANIZATION. 

It  has  long  been  customary  to  apply  the  terms  Animal  Kingdom,  Vegetable 
Kingdom,  and  ••JVIineral  Kingdom,  respectively,  to  the  three  grand  portions  of  the 
“mighty  whole f;’iipto  which,  when  speaking  of  the  science  of  Natural  History,  the 
countless  productuma  of  th^  Earth  are  systematically  divided.  In  this  simple  and 
obvious  arrangejBelifeithe  Animal  Kingdom  is  conspicuously  pre-eminent  in  rank 
and  importance ; inasjj^ilbh  awgtocoinprehends  all  organized  and  living  beings  pro- 
vided with  a mouth^and-  stom^h,  and  endowed  with  the  powers  of  sensation  and 
voluntary  locombls6taPWTJwSSBfeB^*Sand- Vegetable  Kingdoms  are,  however,  so 
intimately  blended  togethfei'jtJv^^i^desCription  is  ah  insufficient  guide  to  distinguish 
those  organized  beings  which  may.  be  said  to  be  on  the  confines  of  either  Kingdom. 
The  possession  of  nerves  b^p^^jjp’iiosed'  to  te'  indispensable  to  the  power  of 
motion,  a nervous  system'  has'vbroh  considered  .the  distinguishing  characteristic 
of  the  Animal  Kingdom,  but  in  one  division  (Acfita,'comio'i5ing  Polypes,  Infusoria, 
Animalcules,  Sponges,  &c.)  no  traces  of  nerves  have  hitherto  been  discovered. 
The  best  characteristic  o'"  the  Animal  Kingdom  is  thg’pps'sesslon  of  a mouth  or 
aperture  through  which  food  is  received,  and  a stomach  in  which  it  is  digested, 
and  this  would  include  all  the  organized  beings  which,, have  ever  been  con- 
sidered by  naturalists  to  belong  to  the  Animal  Kingdom,  except  the  various  kinds  of 
sponges.  Our  limits  are  prescribed,  and  further  observations  must  necessarily  be 
dispensed  with  in  this  place ; but  the  following  beautiful  remarks  by  Mr.  Rymer 
Jones  so  admirably  Illustrate  the  difficulty  of  drawing  an  exact  line  between  the 
Animal  and  Vegetable  Kingdoms,  that  we  gladly  conclude  in  his  words : — “ Light 
and  darkness  are  distinct  from  each  other,  and  no  one  possessed  of  eye-sight  would 
be  in  danger  of  confounding  night  with  day  ; yet  he  who,  looking  upon  the  evening 
sky,  would  attempt  to  point  out  precisely  the  line  of  separation  between  the  parting 
day  and  the  approaching  night,  would  have  a difficult  task  to  perform.  Thus  is  it 
with  the  Physiologist  who  endeavours  to  draw  the  boundary  between  these  two 
grand  Kingdoms  of  Nature ; for  so  gradually  and  imperceptibly  do  their  confines 
Tilend,  that  it  is  at  present  utterly  out  of  his  power  to  define  exactly  where  Vegetable 
existence  ceases,  and  Animal  life  begins.” 
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Dasyprocta  . . 172 

Acouchy  ...  6 

Paca  ....  483 
Lagostomus  . . 364 

Bizcacha  . . .73 

Cliinchilla  . . . 126 

Abrocoma  ...  1 

Octodon  . . . 456 

Poephagomys  . . 633 

Tucutneo  . . .706 

Toxodon  . . . 697 

Order  VI.  Edentata  . 211 

Sloth  . . . .622 

Acheus  ...  4 

Armadillo  . . .36 

Chlamyphorus  . . 127 

Mylodon  . . . 443 

Megatherium  . . 415 

Glyptodon  . . . 264 

Orycteropus  . . 469 

Aard-vark  ...  1 

Ant-eater  . . .22 

Mania  ....  409 
Echidna  . . . 209 

Omithorhynohns  . 467 

Order  "VII.  Pachyder- 
MATA  . . . 484 

iBelluce)  . . .03 

ProboBcidea  . . 546 

Elephant  . . . 216 

Mammoth  . . . 401 

Mastodon  . . . 414 

Hippopotamus  . . 319 

SuidiB  ....  651 
Hog  ....  321 
Babyroussa  . . .40 

Phacochierus  . . 611 

Peccary  . . . 602 

Anoplotherium  . .19 

Rhinoceros  . . . 673 

Hyrax  . . . .341 

PaliBotherium  . . 485 

Tapir  ....  003 
Dinotherium  . . 179 

Adapis  ...  6 

Order  'VTH.  Solidunqdla. 

Equus  ....  221 
Horse  . . . .327 

Galloway  . . . 2,54 

Barb  . . . .221 

Ass  . . . .89 

Mule  . . . .4.37 

Quagga  . . • 6.57 

Zebra  ....  752 

Order  IX.  Ruminantia  684 

Camel  and  Dromedary  98 
Llama  ....  386 
Alpaca  . . .11 

Vicugna  . . . 724 

Moschus  . . . 4,30 

Musk  . . . .430 

Ccrvidu)  . . ,116 

Deer  . . . .173 

Elk  ...  . 214 

Reindeer  . . .570 
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Wapiti . 
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. 730 

Fallow-deer 

. 227 

Axis 

. 44 

Roebuck 

. 579 

Muntjac 

. 438 

Giraffe  . 

. 261 

Antelope 

. 23 

Gazelle 

. 257 

Springbok  . 

. 641 

Addax  . 

. 6 

Steinbok 

. 645 

Oryx  . 

. 470 

Koodoo 

. 863 

Dzeron 

. 203 

Gnu  . 

. 265 

Prongbuck  . 

. 647 

Nylgau 

. 455 

Anoa  . 

. 18 

Chamois 

. 120 

Goat 

. 120 

Ibex  '. 

. 342 

Sheep  . 

. 607 

Argali  . 

. 35 

Moufflon 

. 435 

Cattle  . 

. Ill 

Ox 

. 478 

Bison  . 

, 70 

Urus 

. 718 

Buffalo 

. 86 

Amee  . 

. 38 

Brahmin  Bull 

. 82 

Zebu  . 

. 753 

Musk  Ox 

• 

. 440 

Order  X.  Cetacea 

. 116 

Manatus 

. 409 

Dugong 

. 201 

Halicore 

. 300 

Dolpliin 

. 189 

Grampus 

. 279 

Porpoise 

. 543 

Beluga.. 

. 63 

Narwhal 

. 415 

Cachalot 

. 95 

Whale  . 

. 734 

Rorqual 

. 682 

Class  II. 

AVES 

• 

. 43 

. {Birds) 

. 65 

Order  I.  Accipitkes 

. 3 

Raptorcs 

. 662 

Vulture 

. 

. 726 

Condor. 

• 

. 146 

Sorcoromphus 

* A 

. 591 

Turkey-Buzzard 

. 709 

> alcomdiB  • 

. 298 
. 225 

lyatruer.  . 

. 366 

I Cobby  i *. 

«s 

. 321 

Kestrel*  4 

■4  • 

.8.58 

Marlin^  4 

V 

% 

,.421 

Eagle  •.  •. 

lIarpy*Eaglc 

..'*14 

IclithyWlus*'. 
Osprey-  V 

1^345 

<5^0 

Caracara 

3 . 

6^03 

Polyborus 

835 

Hawk 
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. 305 

Goshawk 

. 278 

Sparrow-hawk  . 

. 631 

Kite 

. 361 

Milvus 

. 422 

Peru 

. 608 

Buzzard 

• 95 

Hen-harrier 

. 308 

Serpent  Eater 

. 604 

Owl  . . . 

. 476 

Order  EC.  Passebes 

. 498 

ilnsessores) 

. 350 

Suborder  I.  Dbnuros 

- 

TRES 

. 177 

Slirike  . 

. 616 

Crow  Shrike 

. 162 

Tasmanian  Crow 
Shrike 

. 666 

Piping  Crow 

. 528 

Vanga  . 

. 721 

Wood  Swallow  {Arla- 
mus)  ....  747 
Satin  Bower  Bird  . 592 
Pardalotua  . . ■ . 491 

Muscicapidae  . . 439 

Tyrant  Flycatcher  . 715 
Scissor-tail  . . . 596 

Flycatchera  . . . 239 

Bed-bird  . . .567 

Chatterers  . . . 121 

BombyciUa  . . .80 

Waxwing  . . . 733 

.Procnias  . . . 547 

Bell-Bird  . . .62 

Tanager  . . . 663 

Euphonia  . . . 224 

Tlirush  ■.  . . 678 

Blackbird  ...  73 
Ouzel  ’.  . . .475 

Fieldfare  . . .231 

Hopping-Dick  . . 325 

Cinclisoma  . . 132 

Mocking-Bird  . . 422 

Cat-bird  . . . 109 

Ouzel  [Dipper]  . . 475 

Neomorpha  . . 448 

Iloneysucker  . . 324 

Meliphaga  . . . 417 

Anthochasra  . . 54 

Entomyza  . . . 220 

Myzantha  . . . 444 

Friar-Bird  . . . 246 

Glyciphila  . . . 263 

Ptilotis  . . . 553 

Poe  Bird  . . . 533 

Prosthcmadera  . . 548 

Psophodes  . . . 549 

Crackle  . • • 279 

Oriole  ....  463 
I.yre-bird  . . • 395 

Wheatcar  . . • 740 

Stonechat  . . • 047 

Blue-bird  . . • 716 

Kedbrcast  . . • 567 

Bluebreast  . . .76 

Redstart  . . • 600 

Petroica  . • • 670 

Nighlingnlo  . • 451 

Wfllow  Wren  . . 743 

Sylvia  . . • • 660 
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Blackcap  . . .73 

Beccafigo  . . .67 

Sedge  Warbler  . . 602 

Redpole  {Sylvicola)  . 568 
Tailor-bird  . . 661 

Accentor  ...  3 

Begulus  . . . 509 

Wren  ....  748 
Wagtail  . . . 728 

Pipit  ....  528 
Pilira  . . . .528 

Suborder  EC.  Fissikos- 

TKES  . 

Swallow 
Swift  . 

Goatsucker 
Night-hawk 
.3Egotheles 
Guacharo 
Potoo  . 

Podargus 

Suborder  EH.  CosiBOS- 
TEES  . 

Lark 
Alauda 
Titmouse 
Parus  . 

Malurus 
Bunting 
Ortolan 
Fringillidse 
Emblema 
Bice-Bunting 
Sparrow 
Chaffinch 
Goldfinch 
Linnet  . 

Siskin  . 

Brambling 
Canary-bird 
Whidah-bird 
Poephila 
Greenfinch 
Grosbeak 
Amadavad 
Bice-bird 
Gcospiza 
Cactomis 
Bullfinch 
Crossbill 
Loxia  . 

Buph^a 
Troopial 
Cow-Bunting 
Quiscalus 
Darn  is  . 

Starling 
Corridoa 
Crow  . 

Rook  . 

Baven  . 

J ackdaw 
Magpie 
.lay 

Nutcracker 
Glaucopis 
Itoller  . 

Paradise® 

Regent-bird 


232 

052 

657 

207 

451 

7 

289 

554 

532 


147 

368 

9 

687 

496 

400 

89 
468 
248 

Tr 

629 

117 

271 

380 

621 

82 

100 

740 

533 

281 

282 

12 

577 

259 

95 

87 

159 
391 

90 
704 

1.53 
658 
170 
644 
1.51 

160 
681 
565 
a53 
399 
354 

4.54 
262 
.5.S0 
4S9 
Nid 
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Suborder  PV.  TexuiIess- 

TRES.  , i.  <■ . 668 

Nuthatch  , . . 454 

Auabatea  . . v • 15 

Synallaxis.  . . . 660 

Certhiadx . . . . 115 

Creeper  . . . 157 

Dendrocolaptes  . . 176 

Nectariniadie  . . 448 

Barking-bird  . . 49 

Cheucau  . . .123 

Cynnyrig  . . . 132 

Arachnotbereg  . . 33 

Humming-bird  . . 333 

TrocbilidsB  . . . 701 

Chough  . . . 128 

Hoopoe  . . . 325 

Promeropg  . . . 547 

Bpimaehug  . , . 221 

Ride-bird  . . . 578 

Suborder  V.  STJfDAC- 

TYLI  ....  661 
Bee-eater  . . .61 

Motmot  . . . 435 

Kingdaher  . . . 359 

Alcedd  ...  9 

HacelO  ....  170 
Halcyon  . . . 299 

Tody  . . . .690 

HombiU  . . .326 

Jacamar  . . . 352 

Order  HI.  Scaxsores.  694 
iZygodactylO  . 756 

Woodpecker  . .745 

Wryneck  . . • 750 

Cuckoo  . . . 163 

Cuculidie  . . . 165 

Honey-guide  . . 324 

Scythrops  . . . 599 

Barbet  . . . .49 

Bucco  . . . .86 

Trogon  . . . 703 

Crotophaga  . . . 160 

Toucan  . . . 696 

Aracari  . . .33 

Farrotg  . . . 493 

Pgittacidre  . . . 549 

Afacaw  ....  .396 
Cockatoo  . . . 141 

Plyctolophug  . . 5.32 

Calyptorhynchug  . 07 

Stngopg  . . . 649 

Negtor  ....  440 
Licmetig  . . . 378 

Paro<iuet  . . . 492 

Platyccrcug  . . 52!) 

Lathamug  . . . 3(i9 

Eiiphcma  . . . 224 

Trlchogloggug  . . 700 

Mclopgittacug  . . 410 

Fezoporua  . . .511 

Jyove  Bird  . . . 891 

l/ory  ....  390 
Touracou  . . . 697 

Muaopbaga  . . , 441 

Order  rv.  OALUir.«  . 2.12 
OalUnacea.  . 

Curagaow  . . . 165 
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Cracidee  . . . 156 

Aleetor  . . .10 

Penelope  . . . 505 

Peacock  . . . 498 

Lophophorug  . . 889 

Turkey  . . . 708 

Talegalla  . . . 662 

Guinea-fowl  . . 293 

Cock  ....  139 
Pheasant  . . . 514 

Argus  Pheasant  . . 35 

Grouse  ....  284 
Ptarmigan  . . . 549 

Partridge  . . . 495 

Quail  ....  557 
Ortyx  ....  469 
Francolin  . . . 245 

Turnix  . . . 711 

HeraipodiuB  . . 308 

Tinamou  . . . 685 

Pedionomug  . . 503 

Megapodiug  . . 416 

Jungle  fowl  . . 357 

Leipoa  ....  371 
Megacephalon  . . 414 

CoUimbidcB  . . . 145 

Pigeon  . . . 521 

Ringdove  . . . 578 

Stockdove  . . . 646 

Ptilonopus  . . . 552 

Turtle  dove  . . 714 

Peristera  . . . 107 

Passenger  Pigeon  . . 496 
Geophaps  . . . 259 

Kukupa  . . . 363 

Gnathodon  . . . 264 

Dodo  ....  183 

Order  V.  Grallatorbs. 

Brevipennes  . . 85 

Cursores  . 

Ostrich  . . . 471 

Emu  . . . .219 

Cassowary  . . . 107 

Dinornig  . . . 179 

Kiwi  ....  363 
Apteryx  . . .32 

Bustard  . . .92 

Otid®  . . . .473 

OidicnemuB  . . . 457 

Stone  Curlew  . . 647 

Plover  . . . .531 

Dotterel  . . . 192 

Dapwing  . . . 367 

Dobivanellus  . . 380 

Sarciophorug  . . 691 

Teru-tero  . . . 675 

Hoploptcrug  . . 325 

Oyster  Catcher  . . 5 

Cariama  . . . 104 

Falamcdca  . . . 486 

Screamer  . . . 698 

Again!  ....  8 

Demoiselle  . . . 176 

Crane  ....  156 
Boatbill  ...  79 

Heron  ....  3()9 
Ardcid®  . . .35 

Bittern  . . .72 

Stork  ....  617 
Adjutant  ...  6 
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Jabiru  . - . . . 351 

Umbre  . . . •716 

Open-bill  ■ . . . 460 

Erody  . . • . .222 

Tantalus  . . . 663 

Spoonbill  . . . 640 

Aia-aia  ...  8 

Ibis 343 

Curlew  . . . 162 

Whimbrel  . . . 741 

Scolopacidse  . . 596 

Snipe  ....  626 
Rhynchea  . . . 675 

Godwit  . . . 270 

Dunlin  . . . 201 

SanderUng  . . . 690 

Ruff  . . . .584 

Dunlin  . . . 201 

Phalarope  . . . 513 

Turastone  . . . 711 

Totanus  . . . 695 

Chevalier  . . . 124 

Gambet  . . . 254 

Redshank  .•  . . 568 

Himantopus  . . 316 

Stilt  ....  646 
Avoset  . . .43 

Jacana  . . . 352 

Parra  ....  393 
Rail  . . . .561 

Rallid®  . . . 661 

Crake  ....  156 
Porzana  . . . 644 

Coot  ....  147 
Gallinnle  . . . 253 

Sheathbill  . . . 606 

Flamingo  . . . 237 

Order  VI.  Palmipedes. 

(Anseres')  . 19 

Grebe  ....  281 
Dabehick  . . . 183 

Flnfoot  . . .230 

Colymbid®  . . . 145 

Diver  ....  182 
Guillemot  . . . 291 

Alcad®  . . . 9t], 

Hawk  . . • .41 

Puffin  . . . .653 

Penguin  . . . 506 

Aptenodytes  . . 81 

Petrel  . . . . 609 

Thalassidromn  . . 676 

Puffinua  . . . 654 

Prion  ....  645 
Pachyptila  . . . 485 

Albatross  ...  9 

Gull  . . . .295 

Destrls  ....  877 
Tern  . . . .673 

ScisBor-blll  . . . 695 

Rhynchops  . . . 676 

Felicanid®  . . . 604 

Fellcau  . . . 50'1 

Cormorant  . . . 150 

Plialacrocorax  . . 511 

Frigate-Bird  . . 246 

Gan  net  . . . 2.54 

Booby  . . , .80 

Darter  . . . .171 

Plotug  . . . .531 
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Anhinga 

Page 
. 18 

Tropic-Bird 

. 700 

Anatidoe 

. 16 

Duck  . 

. 197 

Swan  . 

. 666 

Goose  . 

. 274 

Bemacle 

. 63 

Brent-Goose 

. 84 

Chenalopex 

. 123 

Cereopsis 

. 114 

Scoter  . 

. 698 

Garrot  . 

. 255 

Harlequin  Duck 

. 304 

Eider  Duck 

. 213 

Shoveller 

. 614 

Sheldrake  . 

. 612 

Pintail  Duck 

. 626 

Widgeon 

. 742 

Teal  . 

. 665 

Nettapus 

. 449 

Mergus 

. 420 

Smew  . 

. 624 



Class  III. 

REPTILIA 

. 572 

Order  I.  Chelonla 

. 123 

Tortoises 

. 693 

Emydse 

. 219 

Alligator  Tortoise 

. 11 

Colossochelys 

. 144 

Turtle  . 

. 711 

Order  H.  Satjkia  . 

. 693 

Crocodile 

. 158 

Alligator 

. 10 

Gavial 

• 1256 

Enaliosauri 

. 219 

Teleosaurus 

. 666 

Ichthyosaurus 

. 345 

Plesiosaurus 

• 530 

Lizard . 

. 383 

Megalosaurus 

. 415 

(,  Monitor 

. 427 

Iguana 

. 346 

Iguanidse 

. 846 

Iguanodon  . 

• 346 

Amblyrhynchus 

. 12 

Stellio  . 

• G45 

XTromastyx  . 

. 718 

Agama 
Dragon 

Chlamydosaurus 
Pteroclaotylua 
Basilisk 
Anolis  . 

Gecko  . 
Hcmidactylus 
Moloch 
Dendrosaura 
Chameleon  . 
Scink  . 
Chalcidm  . 
Glass  Snake 
Ophisaurua  . 
Gallywasp  . 
Bipcs  . 


192 
127 
661 
49 
18 
257 
808 
42G 
176 
. 119 
695 
119 
202 
. 460 
253 
, 65 


Order  III.  Ophidia 


Page 
. 401 


(Serpents) 
Blind-worm 
Amphisbaena 
Acontiaa 
Boa  Constrictor 
Python 
Acrochordus 
Rattlesnake 
Acanthophis 
Hydrophis 
Hydros 
Viper  . 
Coluber 
Snakes 
Cerastes 
Cecilia  . 


. 603 
. 75 
• 14 
. 4 
. 76 
. 566 
. 5 
. 564 
. 2 
. 340 
. 340 
. 724 
. 146 
. 625 
. 114 
. 96 


Order  IV.  Bateachia  52 


Prog  . 

Hyla  . 

Toad 

Natterjack  . 
Pipa 

Phryniscus  . 
Salamander  . 
Newt  . 
Amphluma 
Axolotl 
Menobranchus 
Proteus 
Siren  . 
Depidosiren 


. 247 
. 340 
. 689 
. 446 
. 627 
. 519 
. 580 
. 450 
. 14 
. 44 
. 420 
. 648 
. 621 
. 875 


Class  IV. 


PISCES. 

(PYsft)  . 


232 


Order  I.  Acanthop- 

TEBTGll 


Perch  . 
Huron  . 
Centropomus 
Pomotis 
Weever 
ITranoscopus 
Polynemua 
Mullet  . 
Surmullet 
Gurnard 
Trigla  . 
Dactylopterus 
Bullhead 
Cottido) 
Sculpln 
Father-Dasher 
Soorpsena 
Sebastes 
Agriopus 
Stickleback 
Sciomidse 
Otolithus 
XJmbrlna 
Sparus  . 
Gilthcad 
Chnitodon 
To-xotes 


607 
337 
113 
540 
734 
718 
636 
437 
6.52 
, 296 
, 700 
, 170 
. 88 
. 1.52 
. .598 
. 228 
, 697 
. 002 
, 8 
, 64.5 
, 695 
, 472 
. 710 
. 082 
, 260 
. 117 
. 698 


ScomberidsB 
Mackerel 
Tunny 
Bonito 
Auxis 
Swordfish 
Tetrapturus 
CentroDotus 
Pilotr-flsh 
Blepharis 
Dory  . 
Boar-fish  ‘ 
Opah  . 
Pomiret 
Dolphin 
Corypheena 
Centrolophus 
Ribbon-fish 
Acanthurus 
Anabas 
Mugil  . 
Atherina 
Goby  . 
Gobioidse 
Blenny 
Anarrhichas 
Wolf-flish 
Dragonet 
Batrachoidese 
Angler 
Band-fish 
Dabrus 
Wrasse 
Anampses 
Parrot-fish 
Aulostoma 
Trumpet-fish 
Centriscus  . 
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. 897 
. 707 
. 80 
. 43 
. 659 
. 675 
. 113 
. 625 
. 75 
. 191 
. 79 
. 460 
. 540 
. 189 
. 152 
. 113 
. 557 
. 2 
. IS 
. 436 
. 41 
. 270 
. 270 
. 75 
. 16 
. 744 
. 193 
. 52 
. 17 
. 48 
. 363 
. 748 
. 16 
. 495 
. 42 
. 705 
. 113 


Order  II.  Malacop- 

TEBTGII. 


Abdominales 
CyprinidsB 
Carp 
Bleak  . 
Chubb  . 
Crusian 
Dace 
Leuciscus 
Roach  . 
Rudd  . 
Gold-fish 
Tadpole-fish 
Barbel  . 
Gudgeon 
Minnow 
Tench  . 
Bream  . 
Catastomus 
Cobitis  . 
Anablcps 
Esox  . 
Pike 
Bclone  . 
(larfish 
Flying-fish 
Mormyrus 
SiluridiE 
Pimclodus 
CalliclUhys 
Salmo  . 


. 1 

. 169 
. 105 
. 74 
. 129 
. 163 
. 170 
. 377 
. .579 
. 584 
. 272 
. 661 
. 49 
. 290 
. 422 
. 667 
. 82 
. 106 
. 385 
. 15 
. 223 
. 524 
. 63 
. 253 
. 241 
. 4S( 
. 61$ 
. 52( 
. 9( 
. SSt. 
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TEEASUEY  OF  IS^ATUEAL  HISTOEY ; 

OR,  A rOPUEAR 

iDtctfonnrj)  of  iEatuvt. 


AARD-VARK.  The  name  by  which  the 
quadruped  Orycteropus  Capensis  is  kno^ra 
to  the  Dutch  colonists  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hotie.  The  following  cut,  which  is  copied 
from  Daniell’s  work  on  the  Animals  of 


AARD-VARK.  (ORTCTEROPOS  0APEN8IS  ) 

Southern  Africa,  will  give  a good  idea  of 
its  form.  [For  an  accoimt  of  its  habits,  see 
OUVCTEBOPUS.] 

A-i^RD-WOEF.  A name  given  by  the 
European  colonists  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Algoa  Bay,  in  South  Africa,  to  a carnivorous 
digitigrade  animal,  which  at  first  sight  might 
be  easily  mistaken  for  a young  striped 
hyaena.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a full-grown 
fox,  and  in  habits  and  manners  somewhat 
. resembles  it.  [See  I’koteles.] 

ABDOMTNALES.  An  order  of  fi.shes  in 
I the  I.innman  system,  consisting  of  ail  those 
1 species  which  have  tlie  ventral  fins  placed 
I behind  the  lectornl,  or  upon  the  abdomen, 

I the  cartilaginous  fishes  alone  excepted.  Tliis 
I arrangement  has,  however,  l)ccn  departed 
I from  by  Cuvier  os  defective;  and  in  its  jirescnt 
i acceptation  the  term  AMominales  denotes  a 
. family  or  sulHlivision  of  Mnlacoptervgious 
! or  soft-finned  fishes  only,  including  tlicrein 
I the  greater  number  of  the  fresh-water  species, 

' and  such  as  periodically  migrate  from  the 
ocean  to  deposit  their  spawn.  As  familiar 
instances,  we  may  specify  the  Salmon  and 
; Trout. 

I ABERDAVINE.  A small  migratory 
I Passerine  bird,  more  generally  termed  llic 
\ Si.sKiN  [which  sec].  In  Sussex  it  is  known 
I as  the  Barley-bird,  l>ccau.sc  it  is  usually  a 
visitant  of  tiiat  county  about  tiio  barley  seed- 
time. 


ABOTJ-HANNES.  An  African  bird,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  Ibis  religiosa,  or  White  Ibis, 
of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  [See  Ibis.] 

ABRAAnS.  A genus  of  Malacoptcry- 
gious  fishes.  [See  Bream.] 

ABRANCHIATA.  An  order  of  the  An- 
nelida, composed  of  animals  having  no 
branchial  appendages.  Of  these,  the  Earth- 
worm and  the  Leech  are  examples. 

ABROCOMA.  A genus  of  small  Rodent 
animals,  native  of  South  America,  remark- 
able for  the  extraordinary  fineness  of  their 
fur.  They  have  large  ears,  small  efiaws,  and 
the  tail  rather  long,  and  not  tufted.  Their 
general  aspect  is  intermediate  to  that  of  the 
Chinchillas  and  Rats  or  Voles. 

AC.AXEPriA.  An  order  of  the  class  Ila- 
diata,  comprising  those  animals  which  float 
and  swim  in  the  water,  by  alternate  contrac- 
tions and  dilatations  of  the  body,  although 
their  substance  is  merely  gelatinous,  and 
without  any  apparent  fibres.  They  are  popu- 
larly named  sea-nettles,  from  their  causing, 
when  touciicd,  a disagreeable  sensation,  like 
the  sting  of  a nettle:  they  are  also  familiarly 
known  ns  jelly-fishes,  sea-blubbers,  &c.,  from 
the  extreme  softness  of  their  tissues,  which 
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melt  away,  ns  it  were,  when  removed  from 
the  water.  Their  form  is  circular,  and  tliere 
is  only  one  opening  into  tiic  body,  which 
serves  botli  for  the  mouth  and  vent.  Al- 
though possessed  of  n certain  degree  of  loco- 
motive power,  the  movements  of  the  Aca- 
Icphn!  arc  very  feeble  ; and  they  are  oonsc- 
qiicntly  often  driven  by  the  winds  and  rough 
currents  on  shore,  where  they  arc  cither 
lieaten  to  jiicccs  by  tlie  waves,  or  left  dry  by 
the  tide.  'J'hc  Acnlephm  arc  of  various 
forms  ! many,  iiuiccd,  are  not  yet  tho- 
rouglily  known  ; but  the  specimens  wliich 
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are  most  commonly  met  with  in  our  climate, 
when  examined  in  their  native  element,  are 
seen  to  be  composed  of  a large  mushroom- 
shaped gelatinous  disc,  from  the  lower  sm-face 
of  which  various  processes  and  filaments 
depend.  There  are,  in  fact,  obvious  points 
of  resemblance  among  them  all ; but  still 
they  admit  of  division  into  genera  and  sub- 
genera. Thus,  we  may  observe,  the  genus 
Medusa  includes  those  wliich  have  a central 
disc,  more  or  less  convex,  on  the  upper  sur- 
face, something  like  the  head  of  a mush- 
room, and  those  that  have  a true  mouth  on 
the  under-side  of  the  disc  ; but  this  mouth 
is  sometimes  a simple  opening,  and  at  other 
times  placed  on  a peduncle  : wliile  the  genus 
JEqiiorea  includes  those  iu  which  the  mouth 
is  simple,  and  not  on  a peduncle.  When 
tlie  disc  is  furnished  with  tentacula  all 
round,  they  are  the  .^Dquorea  strictly  so 
called,  and  one  of  the  most  numerous  among 
the  Acalephie  in  the  seas  of  warm  climates. 
There  are  many  others  ; and  it  would  ap- 
pear that  their  tentacula  possess  consider- 
able muscular  power,  and  that  they  are 
capable  of  drawing  towards  the  mouth  many 
small  Molluscous  and  Crustaceous  animals. 
[See  Jelly -Fisu.] 

ACANTHOCEPHALA.  A genus  of  pa- 
rasitic worms  belonging  to  the  Parcnchy- 
mata,  an  order  of  the  Entozoa.  As  an  ex- 
ample, the  Echinorliyncus  giyas,  often  found 
in  abundance  in  the  alimentary  canal  of 
swine,  may  be  named.  The  form  of  this 
parasite  is  elongated,  tapering  to  the  tail : 
the  head  consists  of  a retractile  snout  or 
proboscis,  armed  with  four  circlets  of  sharp 
recurved  spines,  and  it  can  be  withdrawn  or 
protruded  at  will.  At  the  extremity  of  this 
spine-armed  proboscis  is  the  mouth,  a simple 
suctorial  orifice  leading  to  a double  nutritive 
canal. 

ACANTHOCrNITS.  A genus  of  Coleop- 
terous insects  belonging  to  the  Longicom 
group.  There  are  but  few  European  species  : 
the  antennsB  in  the  male  are  more  than 
: four  times  the  length  of  the  bod3'. 

ACANTHOPniS.  A genus  of  venomous 
■serpents,  allied  to  the  Vipers,  but  distin- 
I guished  from  them  in  many  essential  cha- 
racters. The  head  of  the  Acanthophis  is  broad 
and  compressed,  the  mouth  capable  of  great 
extension,  and  the  tail  is  terminated  by  a 
little  spur  or  horny  excrescenec,  whence  its 
name  is  derived.  Tliey  are  natives  of  Aus- 
tralia ; secrete  themselves  in  holes  or  bcncatli 
the  roots  of  trees,  and  exhibit  an  astonish- 
ing tenacity  of  life.  Tlie  A.  Jirownii  is 
reckoned  the  most  venomous  Reptile  found 
near  Port-J ackson. 

ACANTHOPODA.  A tribe  of  Clavicom 
Coleopterous  insects  (comi)osed  of  onlj’  one 
genus,  J/clerocertis),  distinguislicd  liy  their 
llattcned  feet,  wliicli  are  broad,  and  armed 
on  tlio  outside  witli  sinnes  •,  tlie  tarsi  sliort 
and  four-jointed  with  ordinary  sized  claws, 
and  tiic  Imdy  depressed  ; tlie  prosternum  is 
dilated  : the  antcnnie  arc  rather  longer  than 
the  head,  cicven-jointcd,  the  last  six  forming 
a nearly  cylindrical  serrated  mass. 


AC^VNTHOPTER  YGII.  One  of  tlie  tluee 
primary  grand  divisions,  or  natural  orders, 
of  fishes  ; originally  recognized  by  our  coun- 
trymen Willoughby  and  Ray,  afterwards 
systematized  by  Artcdi,  and  since  established 
by  Cuvier.  The  characteristics  of  the  Acan- 
thopterygii  are,  that  they  possess  bony  skele- 
tons, ■with  prickly  spinous  processes  in  the  \ 
dorsal  fins.  The  Stickleback  and  Perch  are 
familiar  examples  of  this  division.  , 

ACANTnURUS,orSURGEOX-FISn.  A ! 
genus  of  Acanthopterygious  fislies,  many  of 
which  are  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  their 
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form  and  the  variety  of  their  colours.  They 
are  chiefly  distinguished  by  the  sharp  and  ; 
lancet-like  moveable  spines  with  which  they  , 
are  armed  on  each  side  of  the  tail ; hence,  > 
as  they  cannot  be  handled  incautiously  with 
impunity,  they  have  obtained  from  English'] 
sailors,  &c.,  the  name  of  “ doctors."  They  I 
abound  in  the  tropical  seas,  but  are  never  i 
seen  elsewhere.  | 

ACAREDAi!.  Of  these  small  spider-like  | 
animals,  M.  Eatrcillc  makes  four  divisions  : i 
1.  Mites,  (2Vom6it/i<es);  2.  Ticks,  (/ficinites);  j 
3.  Water  Mites,  Ulydrachncllce) ; and  4. 
Flesh  Worms  (,MicropfiUiira).  Some  of  these 
exist  on  the  ground,  others  in  the  water ; 
some  are  parasitical,  living  on  the  blood  and 
humours  of  the  animals  or  insects  on  which 
they  are  fixed,  while  others  insinuate  them- 
selves under  the  skin,  where  they  multiply 
prodigiously.  Of  these  latter,  the  Itch-inscct 
(Sarcoptes  scabiei,)  is  a remarkable  example. 
Their  moutlis  arc,  in  general,  formed  rather 
for  suction  than  for  mastication  : and  their 
extremities  are  commonly  armed  ■with  what 
may  be  likened  to  a small  pair  of  pincers. 
Some  have  four  eyes,  some  two,  and  several 
aiipcar  to  have  none.  Tlie  common  Cliccsc- 
mite  (Acanis  dojucsticus) 
is  familiar  to  every  one. 
Another  lias  the  [lower  of 
spinning  webs,  and  is  well 
known  as  the  Red  Spider, 
in  hot-liouscs,  where  it 
grcatlj’  injures  tlic  plants 
b.v  covering  the  leaves  with 
its  webs.  There  arc  al.«o 
Ticks,  Harvest-bugs,  Wa- 
ter M ites,  and  man.v  others, 
wliicli  will  lie  noticed  in 
their  alphalH'tical  order. 
Wc  maj’  licrc,  Iiowcvc", 
observe,  en  passant,  that  so  widely  arc  the 
Acaridte  disseminated  tlirough  animate 
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and  inanimate  objects,  that  it  would  be 
difficult  indeed  for  the  most  patient  na- 
turalist to  describe  them.  Myriads  swarm 
around  us  : they  float  in  our  drink  ; over- 
spread our  food  and  fruits  ; and  if  viewed 
with  a microscopic  eye,  would  make  some 
loathe  the  choicest  viands,  and  nauseate  the 
most  delicious  productions  of  nature.  The 
Mites  possess  great  powers  of  life,  resisting 
for  a time  the  application  of  boiling  water, 
and  living  long  in  alcohol. — It  is  a species  of 
Acanis  that  >Ir.  Crosse  is  thought  to  have 
produced  by  galvanic  action  ; but  7uxturalists 
who  have  attended  closely  to  such  matters 
1 can  readily  and  rationally  account  for  their 
production  in  the  usual  way. 

ACASTA.  A genus  of  Cirrhipedes,  found 
imbedded  in  sponges.  [See  Balajtus.] 

ACCENTOR.  A group  of  Passerine  birds, 
manjr  of  which  are  peculiar  to  America  ; 

I but  mcluding  also  our  well-known  Hedge- 
I sparrow  (Accentor  modularis). 

j ACCIPITRES.  The  first  order  of  birds 
in  the  Linnoean  system,  comprising  such  as 
have  the  beak  or  upper  mandible  hooked, 
and  an  angular  projection  on  each  side  near 
the  point ; as  the  Eagles,  Falcons,  Haw'ks, 
; and  Owls.  They  are  among  birds  what  the 
I Carnivora  are  among  quadrupeds. 

! _ACEPHAE.51.  An  order  of  MoUusca, 
' distinguished  by  having  no  apparent  head, 

; but  a mouth  only,  concealed  in  the  bottom, 
or  between  the  folds,  of  their  mantle.  The 
testaceous  Acephalas  are  by  far  the  most 
i numerous  ; all  Bivalve  shells,  and  some 
kinds  of  Multivalves  belonging  to  them. 
[See  Laiiellibraschiata  ; and  for  a fa- 
miliar example,  see  Ovsteiu] 

ACERA.  A name  applied  to  a group  of 
Apterous  insects,  characterized  by  the  ab- 
sence of  antenme. 

ACERjE.  a family  of  Gasteropodous 
Mollusca,  distinguished  by  the  tentacula 
being  so  much  shortened,  widened,  and  se- 
parated, that  there  seem  to  be  none  at  all, 
or  rather,  they  form  together  a large,  fleshy, 
and  nearly  square  buckler,  under  which  the 
eyes  arc  placed.  They  approximate  in  many 
respects  to  the  AplyticE.  The  shell,  in  those 
which  have  one,  is  more  or  less  convolute, 
without  a visible  spire,  and  the  mouth  has 
neither  sinus  nor  canal.  The  genus  JiuUa 
\ belongs  to  this  family. 

I ACHATINA.  a genus  of  terrestrial 
I Pneumonobranchous  Oosteropods,  popularly 
known  by  the  name  of  apatc-smiih.  They 
are  characterized  by  an  oval  oblong  shell, 
striated  longitudinally,  with  the  aperture 
ovate,  and  never  thickened  or  reflected,  and 
a smooth,  straight  columella,  trimeated  at 
the  base.  All  the  species  arc  oviimrous  s and 
among  them  are  some  which  arc  the  largest 
, of  all  land  shells.  They  always  live  near 
; water  aliout  trees,  and  are  very  plentiful  in 
; Africa,  near  the  Cai>e  of  Oo<k1  Hope.  Some 
j are  found  in  the  West  Indies  i and  there 
j are  two  small  species,  Arhatinu  tir.ii  nht  and 
. Achatinn  orhmu,  found  in  England,  among 
I the  roots  of  trees  at  the  base  of  limestone 
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rocks.  The  Achatina  columnaris  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  of  land  shells  ; it  is 
reversed,  and  the  columella  forms  a winding 
pillar,  visible  within,  quite  to  the  summit 
of  the  spire.  Many  are  covered  with  a thick 
epidermis,  as  the  Achatina  zebra  ; but  others 
are  destitute. 

ACHATINELLA.  A small  genus  of 
shells,  differing  from  Achatina,  in  having 
the  inner  edge  of  the  outer  lip  thickened, 
and  a slight  groove  near  the  suture  of  the 
spire. 

ACHERONTIA.  A genus  of  Lepidop- 
terous  insects  belonging  to  the  family  ,Sp7im- 
gidee.  Of  this  genus  there  are  two  or  three 
species  closely  resembling  each  other : one 
of  these  is  found  in  this  country ; and  is 
known  as  the  Death's-head  Haivk-moth 
iA  cherontia  atropos).  This  magnificent  in- 
sect varies  in  the  expanse  of  its  wings  from 
four  to  considerably  more  than  five  Inches. 
The  upper  pair  are  of  a very  dark  brown 
colour,  varied  with  black,  especially  near  the 
base,  near  wliich  is  au  undulated  bar  of  pale 
ochre : the  disc  is  varied  with  deep  black 


undulated  lines,  and  ferruginous  patches, 
minutely  irrorated  with  white,  of  which 
colour  there  is  a central  spot,  and  several 
wavy  connected  bars  beyond  (he  middle. 
The  posterior  wings  are  fulvous  orange,  with 
a narrow  central  and  a broader  dentated  bar 
running  parallel  with  the  hinder  margin. 
The  head  and  thorax  arc  brownish  black, 
the  latter  with  a large  pale,  skull-like  mark 
on  the  back  : the  abdomen  is  fulvous,  with 
the  incisures  of  the  segments  black,  and  a 
lead-coloured  stripe  runs  down  the  back. 
When  disturbed  or  irritated,  this  insect  emits 
a squeaking  sound.  From  this  circumstance, 
as  well  ns  from  the  singular  mark  just 
mentioned,  its  appearance  is  regarded  witli 
niucii  dread  by  tlie  vuigar  in  several  parts 
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of  Europe,  as  ominous  of  some  npproacliing 
calamity.  The  Caterpillar  from  which  tills 
curious  insect  proceeds  is  in  the  liighest 
degree  beautiful,  and  far  surpasses  in  size 
every  other  in  this  country,  measuring  some- 
times near  five  inches  in  length,  and  being 
of  very  considerable  tliickness.  Its  colour 
is  a bright  yellow  ; the  sides  being  marked 
with  seven  elegant  broad  stripes  or  bands,  of 


a mixed  violet  and  sky-blue  colour,  which 
meet  on  the  back,  and  are  there  varied  with 
jet-black  speaks  : on  the  last  joint  of  the 
body  is  a horn  or  process,  curving  over  the 
joint  in  the  manner  of  a tail.  Tliis  cater- 
pillar is  piincipally  found  on  the  potato  and 
the  jessamine,  those  plants  being  its  favourite 
food.  It  usually  changes  into  a chrysalis  in 
the  month  of  &ptember,  retiring  for  that 
purpose  pretty  deep  under  the  surface  of  the 
earth  ; the  complete  insect  emerging  in  the 
following  June  or  July. 

“ Another  peculiarity  connected  writh  the 
liistory  of  this  Moth,”  Mr.  Westwood  ob- 
serves, “ consists  in  its  attacking  bee-hives, 
ravaging  the  honey,  and  dispersing  the  in- 
habitants. It  is  singular  that  a creature 
witli  only  the  advantage  of  size  should  dare, 
without  sting  or  shield,  singly,  to  attack  in 
their  strongholds  these  well-armed  and  nu- 
merous people  ; and  still  more  singular,  that 
amongst  so  many  thousands  of  bees  it  should 
always  contend  victoriously.  Huber,  wdio 
first  noticed  the  fact,  asks,  * May  not  this 
moth  — the  dread  of  superstitious  people  — 
also  exercise  a secret  influence  over  insects, 
and  have  the  faculty,  cither  by  sound  or 
some  other  means,  of  paralysing_  their  cou- 
rage 1 May  not  such  sounds  as  inspire  the 
vulgar  with  dread  be  also  the  dread  of  bees  ? ’ 
He  also  states  that  he  was  witness  to  the 
curious  fact  that  some  bees,  os  if  expecting 
their  enemy,  had  barricaded  themselves  by 
means  of  a tliick  wall  of  propolis  and  wax, 
completely  obstructing  the  entrance  of  the 
hive,  but  penetrated  by  passages  for  one  or 
two  workers  at  a time  ; thus  instructing  us, 
that  at  the  period  when  the  moth  appears, 
when  also  wasps  and  robber  bees  attack  the 
hive,  it  is  advantageous  to  narrow  the  cn- 
trances  to  it,  so  ns  to  prevent  the  depreda-  ■ 
tions  of  these  obnoxious  insects.  The  8i>ccics  | 
ai)pcars  to  be  distributed  over  the  greater 
I>nrt  of  England  and  Scotland,  and  many 
siiecimcns  arc  anminlly  obtained  by  labour- 
ers when  employed  in  getting  up  potatoes.” 


ACHETIDjE.  a family  of  Orthopterous 
insects,  ordinarily  called  Crickets.  [See 
CniCKET.] 

ACHEUS.  A name  applied  by  M.  F. 
Cuvier  to  such  of  the  Tardigrada,  or  Sloths, 
as  have  tliree  claws  on  their  fore-feet. 

ACHIRUS.  A genus  of  flat-fish,  belong- 
ing to  the  order  Malacopteiygii ; in  form 
resembling  the  Sole,  but  distinguished  from 
all  other  genera  by  the  total  want  of  pectoral 
fins  ; hence  their  name.  The  Achiri  have  no 
air-bladder,  and  consequently  remain  for 
the  most  part  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea;  yet 
their  motions  are  there  frequently  very 
rapid.  They  abound  mostly  in  the  East 
and  West  Indies  ; and  ns  they  keep  near  the 
shores,  they  furnish  a plentiful  supply  of 
wholesome  food  to  the  inhabitants.  The 
most  remarkable  of  this  species  is  the  china 
mannoratus,  which  has  the  candal  fin  dis-  | 
tinct  from  the  anal  and  dorsal,  all  of  w-hich 
are  of  a pale  bluish- wliite  colour,  thickly 
studded  with  small  black  spots.  The  flesh 
is  of  a delicate  flavour,  and  highly  esteemed. 
There  is  also  another  of  the  Achiri  de- 
servdng  notice,  the  Achirus  pavojiicia,  so 
called  from  the  beauty  of  its  spots,  wliich 
cover  tlie  body  of  the  fish  like  those  on  a 
Ijeacock’s  taU. 

ACIPENSER  (sometimes  written  ACCI- 
FENSEB).  A genus  of  fish  in  the  Linnaian 
system,  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of 
which  are,  that  the  mouth  is  retractile  and 
destitute  of  teeth,  and  the  gills  have  only 
one  aperture  on  each  side.  [See  Stukceox.] 

ACONTIAS.  A genus  of  Serpents,  for- 
merly confounded  with  the  A tigucs,  or  com- 
mon snakes,  but  diflerin^  from  those  rep- 
tiles in  certain  peculiarities  of  osteological 
formation,  as  w'ell  os  in  their  habits  ; and 
therefore  Cuvier  considered  it  necessary  to 
establish  this  new  genus.  They  are  cha- 
racterized by  the  absence  of  all  the  bones 
which  represent  the  extremities  of  the  other 
angues,  while  they  retain  the  structure  of 
the  head  common  to  those  animals  and  the 
lizards,  and  have  the  body  similarly  covered 
with  small  scales  only.  The  progressive 
movements  of  the  Acontias  are  consequently 
very  different  from  those  of  common  ser- 
pents : they  carry  their  heads  and  breasts 
erect ; and,  though  by  nature  harmless  and 
even  timid,  when  pursued  they  will  dart 
courageously  at  their  assailant.  There  are 
few  countries  in  the  Old  World  in  which  some 
species  of  Acontias  arc  not  found  ; but  our 
elder  naturalists  have  generally  confounded 
them  with  serpents  of  a dangerously  venom- 
ous nature  : hence  tlie  numerous  fabulous 
stories  which  are  related  of  them  by  ancient 
historians. 

ACORN-SHELE.  The  popular  name  for 
the  liatama  and  other  Cirrhijxids,  which  in- 
habit a tubular  shell,  whose  base  is  usually 
formed  of  calcareous  lamina!.  It  is  always 
found  attached  to  some  shell  or  foreign  body: 
it  is  multivalvular,  unequal,  and  fixed  by  a 
stem,  or  sessile  ; the  valves  lie  parallel  to  each 
other,  and  in  a perpendicular  position.  The 
inclosed  animal  iMjrfomis  its  necessary  funo- 


tions  by  an  aperture  at  the  top  ; for  the 
valves,  being  destitute  of  hinges,  never  open 
or  separate.  The  tentacula  from  this  animal 
being  feathered,  our  credulous  ancestors  con- 
ceived the  idea  that  it  gave  origin  to  a bird 
called  the  barnacle  goose  ; nay,  so  prevalent 
was  the  opinion,  that  we  fcid  inserted  in  the 
Pliilosophical  Transactions  of  this  country 
a grave  account  of  its  transformation.  [See 
B.ir.vacle.] 

These  curious  but  common  shells  are  found 
in  all  seas,  partlcularlyon  the  coasts  of  Africa. 
They  are  affixed  to  marine  bodies,  generally 
in  numerous  groups,  and  the  peduncle  is 
sometimes  found  a foot  long.  A large  log 
of  timber  (as  Mr.  Broderip  remarks)  covered 
with  these  animals,  twisting  and  diverging 
in  aU  directions,  and  so  thick  as  entirely 
to  Iiide  the  surface  of  the  log,  is  a strange 
sight.  They  look  like  an  enormous  collec- 
tion of  serpents  to  the  ignorant ; and  a 
living  mass  of  this  description,  casually 
thrown  into  shallow  water  and  left  by  the 
tide,  has  been  so  termed.  Their  growth 
must  be  exceeding  rapid.  A ship  going  out 
with  a perfectly  clean  bottom  will  often 
return,  after  a short  voyage,  covered  with 
them. 

ACOXJCHI.  (.Dasyprocta  acuchi.)  A Ro- 
dent quadruped,  considerably  smaller  than 
the  Agouti ; it  is  of  a deep  olive  colour,  and 
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has  only  the  rudiments  of  a tail.  It  inhabits 
the  woods  of  Uuiana  ; is  of  a mild,  gentle, 
and  timid  disposition  ; and  subsists  on  nuts, 
almonds,  and  other  vegetable  food. 

ACRITA.  The  lowest  division  of  the 
Animal  Kingdom,  (comprising  the  cla.sses 
Spongiin,  I’ulypi,  I'oli/yastrica,  Sterelmintiue, 
and  Acakpha,)  in  wliich  tlicre  is  no  distinct 
discernible  nervous  system,  or  distinct  and 
separate  alimentary  canal.  In  most  of  the 
animals  composing  this  sub-kingdom,  no 
muscular  fibres  are  to  be  jierccivcd,  yet  of 
these  many  contract  and  expand  tlicir  bodies, 
and  are  furnished  witli  movable  and  sensi- 
tive tentacles,  by  which  they  seize  their 
prey.  Many  also  arc  capable  of  locomotion  i 
others,  like  the  plant,  are  fixed  to  one  spot 
for  life  ; and  some  are  united  together,  and 
form  compound  animals.  There  is  ordi- 
narily no  distinction  of  sexes  j and  repro- 
dnetion  takes  place  either  by  the  simple 
division  of  the  laxly,  by  granular  ova,  or 
gemmtilcs  wliich  become  detached  from  the 
parent  boriy,  the  form  of  which  they  ulti- 
mately assume. 

ACROCnORDUS.  A genus  of  Serpents 
diseovered  in  .lava.  They  are  considered 
innoxious,  and  are  distinguished  from  others 


by  their  skin  being  covered  with  innumera- 
ble small  warts  or  tubercles,  wliich,  how- 
ever, are  only  apparent  when  the  skin  of  the 
living  reptile  is  inflated  or  in  preserved  spe- 
cimens. The  only  species  accurately  known 
at  present  is  the  Acroclmrdus  Javanicus  of 
Lacepfede,  chiefly  remarkable  on  account  of 
its  diet ; which,  contrary  to  the  general  habit 
of  the  order,  seems  (according  to  the  testi- 
mony of  Homstedt)  to  consist  of  fruits  aud 
other  vegetable  substances.  This  animal 
averages  from  eight  to  ten  feet  in  length,  the 
body  growing  gradually  thicker  from  the 
head  to  the  vent,  and  there  suddenly  con- 
tracting so  as  to  form  a very  short  slender  tail. 

ACROCINIJS.  A genus  of  Coleopterous 
insects  belonging  to  the  Longicom  group. 
The  thorax  on  each  side  is  furnished  with  a 
moveable  tubercle  ending  in  a spine  ; the 
body  is  depressed  ; the  antennae  very  long 
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and  slender  j the  fore-legs  much  longer  than 
the  otlicrs  ; the  elytra  are  truncated  at  the 
end  and  furnished  with  two  teeth.  The 
largest  and  best  known  species  is  the  IlAit- 
LEguix  Bektlk  (A.  loiiyimatius)  of  South 
America,  the  common  name  of  which  is  de- 
rived from  the  agreeable  mixture  of  grey, 
black  and  redj  on  the  elytra,  giving  it  a re- 
semblance to  the  garb  of  a haiiequin. 

AORYDIUM.  The  name  applied  liy  Fa- 
brieiuB  to  a genus  of  Locusts,  characterized 
by  a carinate  thorax  i filiform  antenme, 
shorter  than  the  thorax  j and  equal  iialpi. 
[See  Locust.] 

ACTrEON.  A genus  of  Mollusca  allied  to 
Doris,  a few  species  of  which  are  found  in 
this  country.  [For  habits,  see  NumuitAN- 
cniATA.] 

ACTINIrE.  These  curious  and  interest- 
ing marine  animabi  arc  closely  allied  to  the 
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Sea-nettles,  spoken  of  under  the  head  Aca- 
IBPILB.  They  are  distinguished  by  the 
form  of  their  body,  whieh  is  eylindrical,  soft, 
fleshy,  and  susceptible  of  contraction  and 
dilatation.  They  are  also  furnished  with  nu- 
merous tentacula,  which  are  appended  round 
the  margin  of  the  aperture  that  serves  both 
as  the  mouth  and  vent  ; and  these  .being 
not  only  radiated  hut  of  various  lively 
colours,  have  given  rise  to  the  popular  names 
of  Animal-flowers  and  Sea-Anemonies,  by 
which  the  Actiniae  are  familiarly  known. 
They  are  fotmd  on  the  shores  of  every  sea, 
often  covering  the  sides  of  rocks  as  with  a 
tapestry  of  flowers.  As  in  other  tribes,  each 
species  has  its  peculiar  haunt,  and  they 
differ  from  each  other  in  shape,  size,  and 
colour ; those  in  tropical  regions  far  sur- 
passing in  gorgeous  brilliancy  such  as  are 
met  with  in  the  seas  of  colder  latitudes. 
“These  singular  creatures,”  says  an  able 
contemporary,  “ have  a power  of  reproduc- 
tion equal  to  that  so  well  known  in  the  fresh- 
water polypus.  They  may  he  cut  perpen- 
dicularly or  across,  and  each  cutting  will 
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give  origin  to  a new  animal.  The  young 
Actiniae  are  seen  issuing,  already  formed, 
sometimes  from  the  mouth  ; and  sometimes 
the  base  of  the  old  animal  is  dissevered,  a 
portion  remaining  attached  to  the  rock, 
where  it  continues  to  live.  Increasing  in  size, 
becoming  more  and  more  rounded,  while,  in 
a short  time,  a mouth,  stomach,  and  tentacula 
are  formed,  presenting,  to  the  surprise  of  an 
observer,  a complete  Actinia.  At  length, 
the  side  portions  of  tliis  base  give  out  glo- 
bules, wliich  are  detached,  and  fix  themselves 
upon  adjacent  rocks,  where  they  grow  and 
produce  a new  colony  like  the  parent  ani- 
mal.” Among  the  best  ascertained  Actiniae 
are  the  large  leathery  Sea- Anemone  (A. 
senilis),  the  purple  Sea- Anemone  (A.  CQuina), 
the  wliite  Sea-Anemone  (A.  phtmosa),  and 
the  deep  crimson  siwctcs  { A.  Jordiaca),  wlueh 
is  found  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  esteemed 
by  the  Italians  a great  delicacy  for  the  table. 

ACTINOCAMAX.  A name  given  by 
Miller  to  the  fossil  shells  of  an  extinct  genus 
of  Ccphalopodous  Mollusca,  apparently  con- 
necting the  Acknmites  with  the  e.\isting 
Sepioe.  They  are  princiiially  found  in  the 
chalk  fonnatious  of  England  and  Nor- 
mandy. 

ACTJL.EATA.  The  name  for  a section  of 
llyinenopterous  insects,  whose  antennas  are 
simple,  and  comiiosed  of  a constant  number 
of  joints,  namely,  thirteen  in  the  males,  and 
twelve  in  the  females.  The  larvas  have 
never  any  feet,  and  subsist  on  food  which 
the  females  or  neuters  provide  them  with  : 
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one  division  of  them,  the  Prcedoncs,  or  pre-  : 
daceous  tribes,  which  do  not  collect  pollen,  j 
feeding  upon  other  insects  that  have  been 
stored  up  for  them  ; and  the  other  dirision,  i 
the  Melliferoe,  or  honey-collectors,  feeding  \ 
upon  honey  or  pollen  paste,  similarly  re-  | 
served  for  their  use.  | 

ADAPTS.  The  name  given  to  a genus  of 
Pachydermatous  quadrupeds,  now  existing 
only  in  a fossil  state,  some  imperfect  speci-  . 
mens  of  which  were  found  in  the  plaster  | 
quarries  of  Montmartre,  and  described  bj'  ' 
Cuvier  in  his  great  work,  Sur  les  Ossernens 
Fossiles. 

ADDA.  A small  species  of  Lizard,  cele- 
brated throughout  the  East  as  being  effica- 
cious in  the  cure  of  various  cutaneous  diseases 
to  which  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt  and  | 
Arabia  are  peculiarly  subject.  It  is  about  ! 
six  inches  long  ; the  body  and  tail  cylin-  1 
drical,  the  latter  ending  in  a very  shaiqi 
point  j the  face  is  covered  with  black  lines,  i 
wliich  cross  each  other  j the  body  is  of  a light  , 
straw  colour  with  black  bands  ; and  the 
scales  shine  as  if  they  were  varnished.  It 
burrows  in  the  sand. 

ADDAX.  lAntUope  addax.)  A species 
of  Antelope,  more  heavily  formed  than  the 
generality  of  Anlilopidte,  and  having  lar^  i 
spiral  horns,  annulated  to  within  about  six 
inches  of  the  points.  It  lives  solitarily  or  I 
in  pairs  on  the  borders  and  oases  of  the^j 
Nubian  deserts.  It  has  remarkably  broad 
hoofs,  proidded  by  nature  to  enable  the 
animal  to  move  the  more  easily  over  the  fine 
loose  sand.  The  general  colour  of  the  Addax  ; 
is  a grejish-white  ; but  the  head  and  neck 
are  of  a deep  reddish-brown  with  a mark  of  : 
pure  white  across  the  lower  part  of  tlic  fore- 
head. 

ADDER.  (Vipera  herns.)  The  Adder, 
or  Viper,  is  a venomous  reptile  of  the  senicnt 
kind,  seldom  more  than  two  or  three  feet 
long,  being  considerably  shorter  than  the 
common  snake  in  proportion  to  its  bulk.  It 
is  of  a dull  yellow  colour  with  black  spots, 
and  the  abdomen  entirely  black.  [See 
ViPEK.] 

ADEPHAGA.  A name  given  to  a family 
of  carnivorous  attd  very  voracious  Coleop- 
terous insects. 

ADESMACEA.  A family  of  T.amellibran- 
chiate  Mollusca,  which  cither  bore  tubular 
dwellings  in  rocks,  wood,  &c.,  or  live  in 
testaceous  tubes,  their  shells  being  con- 
scciucutly  destitute  of  the  hinge  ligament. 
The  genera  I’holas,  Tercdina,  Teredo,  Hs- 
tulana,  and  Septaria  belong  to  this  family. 

ADJUTANT,  or  GIGANTIC  CRANE 
ILeplopHlos  Argala),  the  Arpala  of  India. 
This  remarkable  bird  is  a native  of  the 
warmer  parts  of  India,  and  is  of  great  use  in 
removing  noxious  animals  and  carrion, 
which  it  devours  with  avidity.  It  stands 
five  feet  high,  measuring  from  the  tip  of  tlic 
bill  to  the  claws  seven  and  a half  feet,  and 
from  the  tip  of  each  outst retched  wing  not 
less  than  fourteen  feet.  The  head  and  neck 
arc  nearly  bare  ! the  beak  is  extremely  large. 
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long,  and  strong  ; and  under  it  hangs  a 
downy  pouch  or  bag,  like  a dewlap,  which 
is  capable  of  being  inflated  ; tlic  upper  part 
of  the  bird  is  of  an  ash-grey  colour,  and  the 
under  part  white.  The  voracity  of  the  Ad- 
jutant is  not  more  extraordinary  than  its 
capacity  for  swallowing : it  makes  but  one 
mouthiul  of  a rabbit,  a fowl,  or  even  a small 
leg  of  mutton  ; and  when  domesticated  its 
habits  of  purloining  render  it  necessary  to 
keep  all  kinds  of  provision  out  of  its  reach. 
Dr.  Latham  observes  that  these  birds  in  their 
wild  state  live  in  companies,  and  when 
seen  at  a distance,  near  the  mouths  of  rivers, 
coming  towards  an  observer,  which  they 
often  do  with  their  wings  extended,  “ may 
well  be  taken  for  canoes  upon  the  surface  of 
a smooth  sea  : when  on  the  sand-banks,  for 
j men  and  women  picking  up  shell-fish  or 
other  things  on  the  beach.” 

ADONTS  BUTTERFLY.  [See  Polt- 
I OMMATL'S.] 

rEGA.  A genus  of  Isopodous  Crustacea, 

parasitic  on  fish  — hence 

frequently  called  /''M- 
lice.  They  arc  found  in 
_jIL  all  parts  of  the  world.  In 

Newfoundland  the  lishcr- 
tnen  call  the  species  flsh- 
doctors,  and  believe  that 
the  soft  matter  (mixed 
t with  eggs)  found  on  the 
' body  of 

\ Ut  jO  y the  females,  is  very  useful 
In  healing  wounds.  The 

H311.I.OOB*.  adjoining  cut  will  give 
some  hlea  of  the  form  of 
the  siiccics  of  this  genus,  which  have  the 
■ eyes  generally  large  and  approximating  in 
front. 

sd'GERllD.E.  A family  of  Ilctcroccrous 
I l^pidoptera,  comprising  a inoderntc  number 
of  interesting  Insects,  whose  reseinblanee  to 
1 various  ilyracnoiitera  and  Jliptcra (owing  to 


the  elongate  fonn  of  the  body,  and  the  naked- 
ness of  the  wings,  which  are  more  or  less 
transparent  in  many  of  the  species)  is  some- 
what remarkable.  The  antennie  are  simple, 
fusiform,  or  tliickened  towards  the  tips,  and 
generally  terminated  by  a small  pencil  of 
hairs  ; the  ocelli  are  distinct,  and  the  labial 
palpi  elevated  ; the  abdomen  is  elongated ; 
the  wings  have  but  comparatively  few  ner- 
vures;  and  the  posterior  legs  are  furnished 

with  very  long  spurs The  lan'03  of  these 

inseets  are  of  a cylindrical  form,  and  with 
naked  bodies  destitute  of  a caudal  horn:  they 
have  six  pectoral,  eight  ventral,  and  two  anal 
feet.  They  live  in  the  interior  of  the  branches 
or  roots  of  trees,  where  they  undergo  their 
transformations  to  chrysalides,  whose  abdo- 
minal segments  are  armed  with  transverse 
rows  of  recurved  points:  the.se  enable  the 
chrysalis  to  push  itself  not  only  through  Ure 
cocoon  wliicii  the  caterpillar  had  constructed 
from  the  decayed  roots  or  branches,  but  half 
out  of  the  hole  in  the  stem  previously  made, 
it  having  had  the  instinct  to  turn  round  in 
its  burroTv,  so  that  the  head  of  the  puija 
should  be  towards  the  orifice. 

The  larv'tE  of  some  species,  such  as  the 
./Egeria  culiciformis  anti  jE.  formiciformis, 
feed  upon  the  apple,  and  that  of  jEgeria 
tipulifoi~mis  upon  the  pith  of  currant  trees  j 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  the  perfect 
inseets  may  be  seen  flying,  in  the  hottest 
sunshine,  with  great  activity,  or  basking 
upon  the  leaves,  alternately  expanding  and 
shutting  the  fan-like  glossy  appendages  of 
hair  which  decorate  the  end  of  the  body. 

jEGITlIALUS.  A name  ^ven  to  a genus 
of  birds  (the  Pendulous  Titmice')  of  the  order 
Passerince.  [See  Titmouse.] 

.^GOTHELES.  A name  given  to  a 
genus  of  Passerine  birds,  distinguished  by 
long  tarsi,  and  toes  apparently  fitted  for 
hopping  from  bough  to  bough  ; the  wings 
comparatively  short.  The  only  known  species 
inhabits  Australia,  and  is  the  Caprimulgus 
Novee  Hollandiue  of  I'hillips.  In  the  day  it 
resorts  to  the  hollow  branches  of  trees  (or 
spouts  ns  they  are  called),  and  holes  of  the 
gum  trees.  It  feeds  on  the  smaller  Coleop- 
tera.  Its  flight  is  straight ; lays  four  or  five 
white  eggs,  which  are  nearly  round  j and 
has  at  least  two  broods  a year. 

iEQUOREA.  [.See  Acai.euiia.] 

AGAMA  1 AOAMID-E.  A genus  and 
family  of  Saurian  Reptiles.  They  have 
thick  bodies  covered  with  a loose  skin,  which 
is  capable  of  being  distended  with  air,  at  the 
will  of  the  animal  ; the  head  is  short,  broad, 
and  flat  ; the  neck  also  is  short,  and  the  tail 
seldom  longer  than  the  body.  Dill'crcnt  sjic- 
eics  of  them  arc  to  be  met  with  in  every  cli- 
mate ! and  08  some  are  enimblc  of  chaiigiug 
the  colours  of  their  skin,  they  are  in  some 
jiarts  of  South  America  called  chameleons. 
They  generally  lurk  among  rocks,  heaps  of 
stones,  and  mouldering  ruins,  their  dull  and 
sombre  colours  protecting  them  from  observa- 
tion: the  more  slender  and  active  kinds,  liow- 
cver,  ascend  trees  with  great  faeilitv,  sport 
among  the  branches,  and  feed  upon  the 
insects  which  are  generally  to  lie  found  there 
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in  abundance.  Some  of  the  Agamidas  met 
with  in  India,  South  America,  and  Australia, 
are  very  curious  ; but  so  numerous  are  the 
species,  that  we  cannot  here  give  more  than 
a description  of  their  general  characteristics. 
[See  Moloou.] 

AGAMI,or  GOLD-BBEASTED  TKXJM- 
PETEK.  (Psop/na  crepitans.)  This  in- 
teresting bird  is  about  the  size  of  a pheasant 
or  large  fowl ; has  long  legs,  and  a long  neek, 
but  a very  short  tail,  consisting  of  twelve 
black  feathers,  over  which  the  riunp-plumes 
hang  droopingly.  It  iuliabits  the  forests  of 
South  America,  where  it  is  found  in  nume- 
rous floeks  : it  runs  swiftly,  and  when  pur- 
sued, trusts  to  its  legs  rather  than  its  wings. 
Wlren  domesticated,  this  bird  is  a pattern  of 
fondness  and  fidelity  j and  is  so  jealous  of 
its  master’s  caresses,  that  it  attacks  the  dogs 
and  other  animals  who  venture  near  him.  It 
is  sometimes  used  to  protect  domestic  poultry 
from  the  attacks  of  birds  of  prey. 

AGATHISTEGTJES.  Afamily  of Cepha- 
lapodous  Mollusca,  in  which  the  cells  are 
gathered  together  in  small  numbers,  and 
heaped  up  in  a globular  shape. 

AGENIOSUS.  A genus  of  Malacoptery- 
gious  Abdominal  fishes,  belonging  to  the 
Siluridce. 

AGGKEGATA.  The  name  given  to  cer- 
tain shell-less  Mollusca,  which  are  collected 
together  in  a common  enveloping  organized 
substance  containing  numerous  compart- 
ments, from  each  of  which  a distinct  occu- 
pant sends  forth  a circle  of  organs  to  collect 
food,  wWch,  after  assimilation,  is  carried  by 
a common  and  continuous  system  of  vessels 
for  the  support  and  enlargement  of  the  com- 
mon dwelling. 

AGLAXJBA.  A genus  of  Dorsibranchiate 
Annelides,  distinguished  by  having  nume- 
rous jaws,  but  no  tentacles,  or  which  are 
entirely  hidden  ; and  cLrrhi,  wliich  perform 
the  office  of  branchias. 

AGOUTI.  iPasi/procta.)  A genus  of 
Mammalia  belonging  to  the  order  Jtodcntia, 
and  classed  with  the  Cavidee,  or  guinea-pig 
tribe.  It  is  found  in  great  abundance 
throughout  South  America  ; and  as  it  bears 
some  rude  resemblance  in  its  form  and  man- 
ner of  living  to  the  hare  and  rabbit,  though 
it  varies  from  both  very  essentially,  it  has 
sometimes  been  denominated  the  rabbit  of 
that  continent.  It,  however,  varies  still 
more  from  that  animal  in  its  habitude  and 
di.sposition,  than  in  its  form.  It  has  in  a 
great  measure  the  external  covering  of  a liog; 
so  also  has  it  the  hog’s  voracious  appetite  : 
It  eats  indiscriminately  of  every  thing  that 
comes  in  its  way  ; and,  when  satiated,  con- 
ceals the  remainder,  like  the  dog  and  fox,  for 
u future  occasion.  Tlio  Agouti  secretes  itself 
in  the  holes  of  trees  ; its  ordinary  food  con- 
sisting of  potatoes,  yams,  and  the  fniits  which 
fall  in  autumn.  It  uses  its  fore-paws,  like  the 
Biiuirrel,  to  convey  the  food  to  its  mouth  ; 
and  as  Its  hind  legs  are  very  long,  it  nins,  or 
rntlier  leaps,  witli  considerable  swiftness. 
The  flesh  is  wliitc  and  tender,  and  wlicu  fat 

AGOUTI.  (DASirnOCTA.) 

and  well  dressed  it  is  by  no  means  unpala- 
table food.  Agoutis  are  particularly  de-  ^ 
structive  to  the  sugar-cane : the  planters 
consequently  use  every  means  to  catch  them;  1 
and  although  they  are  still  numerous  in  | 
most  places  which  are  not  settled  and  Culti- 
vated, their  number  is  not  now  to  be  com-  ! 
pared  with  what  it  was  even  long  after  the  j 
first  colonists  took  possession  of  the  West  \ 
India  islands.  There  is  one  kind  of  Agout|  j 
called  the  Mara,  or  Patagonian  Ca\y,  con-  i 
siderably  larger  and  more  elegant  than  any 
of  the  others.  Differently  from  most  bur-  ; 
rowing  animals,  it  wanders,  commonly  two  , 
or  three  together,  to  miles  or  leagues  from  j 
its  home.  It  feeds  and  roams  about  by  day  ; 
is  shy  and  watchful ; and  generally  pi^uces  i 
two  young  ones  at  a birth.  Katuralists  give  i 
to  this  kind  and  species  the  name  of  Pali-  : 
chotis  Patachonicus.  | 

AGBALiE.  jVn  order  of  quadrupeds,  des- 
titute of  teeth,  but  furnished  with  very  long  : 
cylindrie  tongues,  which  su])ply  that  defect.  ; 
Of  tliis  order  there  are  only  two  distinct  i 
genera,  the  Myrmecophaga  and  the  Manis 
[wliich  see]. 

AGKIOPUS.  A genus  of  Acanthoptcry-  i 
gious  fishes,  particularly  distinguished  from 
other  genera  by  having  only  nine  rays  in  the  ' 
pectoral  fins.  The  Acri-iopi/s  torvm,  or  Sea-  ; 
horse,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  about  two  i 
feet  long,  and  is  common  on  the  shores  of  tlie  i 
Cape  of  Good  llojic.  j 

AI.  [See  S1.0TI1.] 

AIAIA.  iPlatalra.)  A bird  of  the  Spoon-  ' 
bill  genus,  frcquciitlv  seen  in  Brazil  on  the  , 
banks  of  rivers.  It  is  of  a pale  but  verv 
bright  and  glossy  flesh-colour  on  the  back 
and  wings,  while  the  other  parts  arc  all  l>eau- 
tiftdly  white.  Its  flesh  is  considered  whole- 
some and  palatable.  j 

AILUBUS.  A genus  of  carnivorous  quad-  ! 
mpeds  belonging  to  the  family  Vrsid<r.  , 
Tlie  only  known  siiccies,  first  found  bv  Maj.  | 
Gen.  ifardwicke.  Is  the  Wah  or  Panda 
(Ailnnisfulgcns.)  It  is  about  the  size  of 

a large  cat  ; the  fur  soft  and  thickly  set ; 
al)ove,  of  tlie  richest  cinnamon-red  ; be- 
lli nd  more  fulvous,  aud  deep  black  beneath. 

^ ^D0jpulnr  JBtcttanary  of  Slnimatrtf  i^atiirr. 


PiUDA  (AlI-ORn3  POLGENS.) 

The  head  is  whitish  j the  tail  annulated  Tvith 
brown  ; and  the  soles  of  the  feet  are  hairy. 
Tliis  elegant  animal  frequents  the  vicinity 
of  rivers  and  mountain  torrents,  passes  much 
of  its  time  upon  trees,  and  feeds  on  birds  and 
the  smaller  quadrupeds. 

ALjVBES.  a genus  of  Malacoptcrygious 
apodal  fishes,  distinguished  by  having  one 
mil-opening  ; pectorals  well  marked,  with  a 
disc  between  them  ; gill-lids  small,  with 
three  rays,  and  pointed  teeth.  The  species 
inhabit  the  Indian  Ocean. 

AXASMADOX  A name  which  has  been 
given  to  some  Bivalve  Mollusca,  of  wliich  the 
fresh-water  Pearl  Mussel  {Mya  margariti- 
fera)  is  an  example. 

ALATyE.  A family  of  Mollusca,  belong- 
ing to  the  second  section  of  the  order  Tra- 
chelipo<la,  containing  the  genera  JiosteUaria, 
l‘terocera,  Strombus,  &c.  The  shells  of  this 
family  arc  distinguished  by  the  spreading  of 
the  outer  lip. 

ALAUDA.  A genus  of  granivorous 
singing-birds,  of  which  there  are  many 
8i)ecic3,  found  in  all  parts  of  the  globe. 
They  arc  characterized  by  a long  and  straight 
hind  claw,  a strong  straight  bill,  and  by 
being  able  to  raise  the  feathers  on  the  back 
part  of  the  head  into  the  form  of  a crest. 
The  greater  i)art  of  tliem  are  migratory : 
they  always  bnild  their  nests  on  the  ground, 
and  may  lx;  considered  ns  peculiarly  birds  of 
the  fields  and  meadows.  [See  Laj£K.] 

ALBATROSS.  (Diomeflea.)  A genus  of 
Palmiix:dc  birds  : the  species  are  the  largest 
of  all  aquatic  birds,  the  wings  of  some  when 
extended  measuring  fifteen  feet,  and  the 
weight  often  exceeding  twenty  pounds.  Its 
plumage  is  white,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  of  the  wing  feathers  and  some  transverse 
black  liands  on  the  back.  It  has  a strong, 
linnl,  long  l>eak,  of  a pale  yellow  colour  : the 
feet,  which  arc  flesh-coloured,  arc  short  and 
weblx:d  ; niid  the  wings  are  long,  strong,  and 
narrow.  It  preys  on  the  wing,  and  Is  very 
voracious  ; but  though  formidable  from  its 
size  and  strength,  it  is  not  equally  cou- 
rageous, licing  frequently  compelled  to  yield 
its  prey  to  the  sea-eagles,  and  sometimes 
even  to  the  larger  siiecics  of  gulls.  These 
birds  arc  continually  met  with  in  the  South- 
ern Ocean,  and  arc  also  seen  in  immense 
fl'xiks  alxiut  Behring’s  Straits  and  Kamt- 
schalka  in  the  early  part  of  summer,  at- 
tracted thither  by  the  vast  shoals  of  fish, 
whose  migrations  they  follow.  Besides  the 
common  .Mbatross,  here  described,  there  arc 
two  other  sjiecics  of  less  gigantic  proportions. 


namely,  the  Albatross  of  China  and  the 
black-beaked  Albatross. 

When  sailors  accidentally  fall  overboard 
in  latitudes  where  the  'Albatross  abounds, 
they  find  it  a most  formidable  enemy,  even 
should  only  a few  minutes  elapse  before  they 
can  be  rescued  by  their  comrades.  Its  powers 
of  flight  are  prodigious. — ^Dr.  Arnott  mentions 
an  instance  of  one  of  these  birds  following  a 
rapidly  sailing  ship  for  two  or  three  days. 
One  species  is  called  by  sailors  the  “ Cape 


WANDERING  ALBATROSS 
(DIOUEDEA  EXDLANS.) 

Sheep,”  from  flocks  of  them  being  seen  off 

the  Cape  of  Good  Hope Captain  Sir  J.  C. 

Ross,  in  his  voyage  to  the  Southern  Seas, 
mentions  that,  in  one  of  the  islands  fre- 
quented by  seal  hunters,  the  eggs  of  these 
birds,  each  of  which  averages  about  a pound  in 
weight,  are  much  esteemed — while  the  young 
birds,  when  first  taken  from  their  nest,  are 
described  by  them  as  being  quite  delicious. 
It  is  iiossibic,  he  adds,  the  sealers  may  have 
acquired  the  Esquimaux  taste. 

ALBIONES.  A genus  of  Abranchious 
Annelides,  distinguished  by  having  the 
body  bristled  with  tubercles. 

ALBURNUS.  A fresh- water  fish,  a species 
of  the  Cyprinidee.  [See  Bleak.] 

ALCA.  [See  Auk.] 

ALCADA'l.  A family  of  oceanic  birds, 
including  the  Auks,  Puffins,  and  Guille- 
mots. The  power  of  their  wings  ns  organs 
of  flight  is  generally  very  circumscribed  i 
but  their  wliole  structure  is  admirably 
adapted  for  an  aquatic  life.  The  legs  are 
extremely  short,  but  powerful,  and  iflaccd 
so  far  liackwards  that,  in  resting  on  the  rocks. 


the  birds  appear  to  stand  in  an  upright  posi- 
tion. The  toes  arc  usually  only  three  in 
number,  and  fully  webbed.  The  bill  is 
generally  compressed,  and  often  grooved  at 
the  sides,  but  it  varies  in  form  in  the  dif- 
ferent genera.  Their  food  consists  of  fishes, 
Crustacea,  and  other  marine  productions  i 
but  they  never  resort  to  fresh  water.  [See 
Auk,  &c.] 

Al.Cl’.nO  ! ALCF.DINin/E.  A genus 
and  family  of  tiirds,  pnjiularly  known  as 
KingjitherSy  of  which  there  arc  numerous 
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exotic  species  (all  distinguished  by  the  splen- 
did colours  of  their  plumage),  but  only  one 
kind  indigenous  to  this  country.  Their 
principal  characteristics  are,  a long,  straight, 
quadrangular  bill,  tliick  and  pointed;  tongue, 
short,  flat,  and  fleshy  ; the  nostrils  at  the 
side  of  the  base  of  the  bill  running  obliquely; 
the  tail  and  legs  short.  These  birds  for  the 
most  part  live  on  fish,  which  they  transfix 
with  the  biU  as  with  a spear  : they  are 
solitary  in  their  habits,  and  build  their  nests 
in  holes  on  the  banks  of  rivers.  [See  Kjng- 

FISHEB.] 

ALCIOPE.  A genus  of  Dorsibranchiate 
Annelides,  distinguished  by  having  two 
foliated  cirrhi,  or  gills,  and  a couple  of 
branchial  tubercles. 

ALCYONEiE,  or  AECYONIAN  POLY- 
PES. Under  the  heads  “ CoitALS,”  “ Poly- 
pes,” and  “ Spoxoes,”  will  be  found  such 
particulars  as  are  deemed  necessary  to  de- 
scribe those  singular  marine  productions. 
It  is,  therefore,  sufficient  to  observe  in  this 
place,  that  the  Alcyonece  are  somewhat 
similar  to  the  last  mentioned.  They  vary 
much  in  form,  being  either  lobed,  branched, 
rounded,  or  existing  in  a shapeless  mass  or 
crust ; while  the  interior  substance  is  of  a 
spongy  or  cork-like  nature,  surrounded  by 
tubular  rays  inclosed  in  a sort  of  tough 
fleshy  membrane.  The  animals  are  lodged 
in  round  cells,  separated  from  each  other 
by  thin  partitions.  They  are  to  be  found  in 
ail  seas,  and  at  various  depths,  resorting,  in 
general,  to  sheltered  places,  or  where  the 
water  is  deep  and  still. 

ALEA.  A genus  of  minute  land  shells, 
found  in  marshy  ground,  roots  of  trees, 
moss,  &c. 

ALECTOR.  (Croa:.)  A large  Gallina- 
ceous bird  of  America,  somewhat  like  a 
turkey.  They  have  large  rounded  tails, 
composed  of  stiff  quills  ; build  their  nests 
in  trees  ; iive  on  buds  and  fruits  ; and  may 
be  easily  domesticated.  [See  CuuASSOW.] 

ALECTURA.  [See  Taleqalla.] 

ALEPOCEPHALUS.  A fish  belonging 
to  tlie  Esocklce,  or  Pike  family,  found  in  the 
depths  of  the  Mediterranean.  Head  naked, 
body  witii  broad  scales,  mouth  small,  teeth 
minute  and  crowded,  eyes  very  large,  and 
eight  gill-rays. 

ALLIGATOR.  {AUigator  htcius.)  This 
very  formidable  and  ferocious  Reptile  is 
found  in  tropical  climates,  and  agrees  in 
every  essential  property  with  the  Crocodile 
once  so  terrible  along  the  banks  of  the  Nile. 
There  are  apparently  several  species  belong- 
ing to  the  order  Sauria,  family  Crocodilida;, 
their  general  ])lan  of  structure  being  the 
same  as  that  of  the  lizards.  They  have  a 
long  flat  head,  thick  neck  and  body,  protected 
by  regular  transverse  rows  of  square  bony 
plates,  raised  in  the  centre  into  kccl-shapcd 
ridges.  The  mouth  is  extremely  large,  ex-  ! 
tending  considerably  behind  the  eyes,  and 
furnished  in  each  Jaw  with  a single  row  of 
pointed  teeth,  all  of  dilfcrcnt  sizes,  and 
standing  ajiart  from  one  another.  The 
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I tongue  is  short  and  fleshy,  and  firmly  at-  ' 
taehed  to  the  under  jaw  throughout,  so  as  tc  ' 
be  incapable  of  protrusion  ; the  eyes  are 
placed  in  the  upper  part  of  the  skull,  and  ' 
provided  each  with  tlirce  distinct  lids  : and 
beneath  the  throat  are  two  smali  glands  ' 


ALLIGATOR  LUCroS 

which  contain  a musky  substance.  They  ' 
have  five  toes  on  the  fore-feet  and  four  : 
behind  ; but  only  the  tlu-ee  inner  toes  on 
each  foot  are  provided  with  claws.  But  the 
most  remarkable,  and,  at  the  same  time,  most  ; 
important  organ  they  possess,  is  their  long  ; 
taper  tail,  whieh  is  strongly  compresswl  on  ■ 
the  sides,  and  surmounted  with  a double  ' 
series  of  strong  piates,  which,  converging  ] 
towards  the  middle,  there  unite  and  foiml  a ; 
single  row  to  the  extremity  Their  feet  are  ! 
webbed  ; but  it  is  to  the  tail  they  owe  most  ! 
of  their  progressive  power  in  the  water  ; j 
and  although  it  impedes  their  motions  on 
dry  land,  even  there  it  often  becomes  a j 
powerful  weapon  of  defence. 

The  Alligator  is  prodigiously  strong  ; and 
its  arms,  both  offensive  and  defensive,  are 
irresistible.  Its  ordinary  length  is  from 
fifteen  to  eighteen  feet,  though  sometimes 
considerably  more.  The  shortness  of  its 
legs,  the  vertebral  conformation  of  the  back- 
bone, the  muscles  of  the  legs,  and,  in  short, 
its  whole  frame,  are  calculated  for  amazing 
force.  Its  teeth  are  sharp,  numerous,  and 
formidable  ; its  claws  long  and  tenacious ; 
but  its  principal  instrument  of  destruc- 
tion is  its  tail,  with  a single  blow  of  wliich 
it  is  capable  of  overturning  a canoe. 
Its  proper  element  is  the  water  ; but  it  is 
also  very  terrible  by  land  : it  seldom,  how- 
ever, unless  when  pressed  by  hunger,  or  with 
a view  of  depositing  its  eggs,  quits  the  water: 
it  usually  lays  between  fifty  and  sixty  of 
these  (wliich  arc  about  the  same  size  as  tliosc 
of  a goose,  but  oblong  rather  than  ovalt,  in 
one  place,  and  covers  them  up  with  sand, 
leaving  them  to  be  hatched  by  the  heat  of 
the  sun  : it  generally  hapjicns,  however,  that 
half  of  them  arc  devoured  by  vultures, 
or  fall  a prey  to  various  descriptions  of 
ravenou^  fishes.  Both  the  Alligator  and 
tlie  Crocodile  arc  supposed  to  lie  very  long- 
lived,  and  their  growth  is  extremely  slow. 

The  most  extraordinary  accounts  are  re- 
lated of  the  ferocity  and  strength  of  this 
terrible  destroyer.  It  usually  floats  along 
the  surface,  and  seizes  fish,  fowl,  turtle,  or 
whatever  other  prey  may  fall  within  its 
reach  ; but,  this  method  failing,  it  is  then 
eompcllcd  to  venture  near  the  shore,  where 
it  conceals  itself  among  the  sedges  in  ex- 
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pictation  of  some  land  animal  coming  to 
drink.  As  the  devoted  victim  approaches, 
nothing  of  its  insidious  enemy  is  to  be  seen  ; 
nor  is  the  retreat  of  the  former  meditated 
till  it  is  too  late.  The  voracious  reptile 
instantly  springs  on  its  prey  with  much 
more  agility  than  might  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected from  such  an  unwieldy  creature  ; 
aud,  having  secured  it  with  its  teeth  and 
claws,  instantly  plunges  into  the  water  and 
drags  it  to  the  bottom,  where  it  is  devoured 
at  its  leisure.  In  its  depredations  along  the 
banks,  however,  it  sometimes  happens  that 
the  Alligator  seizes  on  an  animal  as  formid- 
able as  itself,  and  meets  with  a desperate 
resistance.  Svith  the  tiger,  in  particular, 
which  is  in  the  habit  of  lurking  in  the  vici- 
nity of  great  rivers,  it  has  frequent  contests  ; 
and  the  instant  this  animal  finds  itself  as- 
saulted, he  tiums  about  with  prodigious 
agility,  and  forces  his  claws  into  the  eyes  of 
i the  assailant,  who  immediately  plunges  with 
its  fierce  antagonist  into  the  river,  where 
the  struggle  continues  till  the  tiger  submits 
to  a watery  death. 

As  we  have  spoken  at  some  length  of  the 
Crocodile,  and  described  the  different 
species,  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  our 
general  plan  to  extend  this  article  much 
further.  We  therefore  conclude  with  an 
anecdote  from  AVaterton’s  “ AA'anderings  in 
^uth  America,”  clearly  showing  that  man 
is  not  exempt  from  the  attacks  of  this  fero- 
cious destroyer  : — “One  Sunday  evening, 
some  years  ago,  as  I was  walking  with  Don 
Felipe  de  Ynciarte,  governor  of  Angustura 
on  the  bank  of  the  Oroonoque,  ‘ Stop  here  a 
minute  or  two,  Don  Carlos,’  said  he  to  me, 
‘ while  I recount  a sad  accident.  One  fine 
evening  lost  year,  as  the  people  of  Angustura, 
were  sauntering  up  and  down  here,  in  the 
Alameda,  I was  within  twenty  yards  of  this 
place,  when  I saw  a large  Cayman  [the  com- 
mon species  of  Surinam  and  Guiana]  rush 
out  of  the  river,  seize  a man,  and  carry  him 
down,  before  any  body  had  it  in  his  power  to 
auist  him.  The  screams  of  the  poor  fellow 
were  terrible  as  the  Ca3unan  was  running  off 
with  him.  He  plunged  into  the  river  with 
his  prey:  we  instantly  lost  sight  of  him,  and 
never  saw  or  heard  him  more.” 

ADDIOATOR  TORTOISE.  A genus  of 
the  Emyd.e,  or  .Marsh  Tortoises,  which  are 
carnivorous  in  their  habits  ; and  some  of  the 
sjiecies,  of  which  this  is  one,  are  fonnidalde 
from  their  size  and  ferocity.  It  is  a native 
of  the  lakes,  rivers,  and  morasses  of  Caro- 
lina ; and  it  is  remarkable  for  its  activity, 
darting  suddenly  upon  aquatic  birds,  fishes, 
or  other  animals  that  come  within  its  reach, 
and  snapping  them  up  : from  which  lialdt 
it  IS  sometimes  designated  os  the  “ Siiap- 
ping  Turtle.”  The  species  is  the  Chclydra 
lirrji'.ntiHa.  [See  TonToi.SE.] 

ALOSA.  A genus  of  Malacoptcn’glous 
nshes  of  the  (Uupf.itltp,  or  Ifcrring  mmily, 
I Kl'oatly  resemhiing  the  I’ilchard  and  Sardine, 
I vitlgaru  is  the  common  Hiiaii  (wlilch 

seej. 

./i'l’AflA,  or  TERUATAN  SHEEP. 
(Aui-hpiiin.)  lu  form  and  structure,  tills 


animal  bears  a strong  resemblance  to  the 
camel  ; but  is  greatly  inferior  in  size,  and 
differs  from  it  in  the  absence  of  the  hump, 
the  W’ant  of  water-cells  in  the  stomach,  and 
in  the  conformation  of  the  foot,  which  cou- 
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sists  of  two  toes  completely  divided,  each 
with  a rough  cusliion  beneath,  and  provided 
at  the  end  with  a strong  short  hoof.  There 
appear  to  be  tliree  closely  allied  species  of 
these  animals.  That  which  we  are  now 
describing  is  said  to  be  entirely  confined  to 
Peru,  W'here  the  natives  keep  vast  flocks  of 
them  for  the  sake  of  the  silky  lustre  and 
fineness  of  their  wool.  It  inhabits  the 
more  elevated  imrts  of  the  mountain  ranges, 
living  almost  on  the  borders  of  perpetual 
snow.  [SeeLLAiiA,  Guanaco,  and  Vicuna.] 

ALUCITIDiE.  A family  of  small  Lepi- 
dopterous  insects,  nearly  allied  to  the 
Tineid/E,  but  distinguished  from  that  and  all 
others  by  the  wings  being  singularly  divided 
into  narrow'  feathered  rays  ; the  fore  wings 
having  two,  three,  four,  or  six,  and  the 
posterior  wings  three  or  six  of  such  rays, 
which  are  beautifully  feathered  on  each  edge : 
they  are  carried  horizontally  in  repose  j the 
antenna!  are  long,  slender,  and  setaceous  ; 
the  spiral  maxilla!  arc  long  ; and  the  legs  are 
long  and  slender.  The  larva!  arc  clothed 
with  very  long  hairs  ; they  have  sixteen  feet, 
and  are  very  inactive  ; the  pupa!  are  either 
naked,  and  enclosed  in  a transparent  silken 
cocoon  ; or  conical,  hairy,  and  cither  sus- 
pended perpendicularly  by  a thread,  or  af- 
fixed at  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  body 
to  a layer  of  silk  or  leaves.  These  insects 
vary  in  the  time  of  their  flight  i the  Alunita 
frequenting  our  gardens,  and  sitting  with  its 
beautiful  tan-like  wings  on  our  hothouses, 
whilst  the  J’lcrophori,  being  crepuscular, 
fly  over  low  idants.  The  rays  of  the  wings 
arc  composed  of  the  nerves,  without  any  of 
the  intervening  membrane,  which  seems  to 
be  transformed  into  the  fringe.  In  repose 
the  rtcropliori  fold  tlicir  wings  so  as  to 
appear  to  consist  of  only  one  broad  ray. 

AEUTERES.  A genus  of  fishes,  belong- 
ing to  the  order  I’Irclutpiul/ii:  they  arc  clia- 
raetcrized  by  a long  body,  the  granulations 
scarcely  visible,  and  a single  spine  In  the 
first  dorsal  i but  the  pelvis  is  completely 
bidden  in  the  skin.  For  an  example,  see 
USTTIACION. 
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AJIADAVADE.  A small  bird  of  the 
Finch  tribe  CFringilliclce),  having  a beautiful 
red  bill.  The  upper  part  of  the  body  is 
brown,  the  rump  dark  red,  and  the  prime 
feathers  of  the  wings  are  blaek  ; as  are  also 
those  of  the  tail,  which  are  longest  in  the 
middle,  and  gradually  slope  to  the  sides  : it 
is  frequently  kept  as  a pet  in  cages,  and 
lives  on  seeds. 

ALMBLYIlHYNCrnJS.  The  name  given  to 
a genus  of  Lizards,  very  much  resembling 
the  Iguanas,  common  on  all  the  islands 
throughout  the  Galapagos  Archipelago. 
They  differ,  however,  from  the  Iguana,  in 
having,  — instead  of  the  long,  pointed,  nar- 
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row  muzzle  of  that  species,  — a short,  ob- 
tusely truncated  head,  and  also  in  the 
strength  and  curvature  of  the  claws.  Mr. 
Darwin  (in  his  “ Journal  of  Researches,”  &c.) 
thus  speaks  of  the  one  which  is  termed  A m- 
hlyrhynchus  cristatus : — “ It  lives  exclusively 
on  the  rocky  sea-beaclies,  and  is  never  found, 
at  least  I never  saw  one,  even  ten  yards  in- 
shore. It  is  a hideous  looking  creature,  of 
a dirty  black  colour,  stupid  and  sluggish  in 
its  movements.  The  usual  length  of  a full- 
grown  one  is  about  a yard  j but  there  are 
some  even  four  feet  long.  I have  seen  a 
large  one  which  weiglied  twenty  pounds. 
On  the  island  of  Albemarle  they  seem  to 
grow  to  a greater  size  tlian  on  any  other. 
Tliese  Lizards  were  occasionally  seen  some 
hundred  yards  from  the  shore,  swimming 
about  j and  Captain  Collnett,  in  his  voyage, 
says,  ‘ they  go  out  to  sea  in  shoals  to  flsh.’ 
Witli  respect  to  the  object,  I believe  he  is 
mistaken  ; but  the  fact  stated  on  such  good 
authority  cannot  be  doubted.  When  in  the 
water  the  animal  swims  with  perfect  case 
and  quickness,  by  a serpentine  movement  of 
its  body  and  flattened  tail,  — tlie  legs  during 
this  time  being  perfectly  motionless  and 
closely  collapsed  on  its  sides.  A seaman  on 
board  sank  one,  with  a hea-\'y  weight  at- 
taclicd  to  it,  thinking  tluis  to  kill  it  directly  ; 

' but  wlien,  an  hour  afterwards,  lie  drew  up 
the  line,  the  Lizard  was  quite  active.  Their 
j limbs  and  strong  claws  arc  admirably  adapt- 
j ed  for  crawling  over  the  rugged  and  fissured 
] masses  of  lava,  which  every  where  fonn  the 
I coast.  In  such  situations,  a group  of  six  or 
I seven  of  these  hideous  reptiles  may  often- 
times be  seen  on  the  black  rocks,  a few  feet 
above  the  surf,  basking  in  the  sun  with  out- 
stretched legs.”  Its  habits  arccntirclyaquatic, 
ns  well  ns  its  food,  which  consists  of  sea- 
weed. 

Tlic  species  termed  A mhlyrhynchtts  suberis- 


tatus  is  terrestrial,  and  is  confined  to  the 
central  islands  of  the  Archipelago.  These  > 
“ inliabit  both  the  higher  and  damp,  as  well 
ns  the  lower  and  sterile  parts  ; but  in  the 
latter  they  are  much  the  most  numerous.  • 
Like  their  aquatic  brethren,  they  are  ugly  ' 
animals;  and  from  their  low  facial  angle  have 
a singularly  stupid  appearance.  In  size,  per- 
haps, they  are  a little  inferior  to  the  latter,  ' 
but  several  of  them  weighed  between  ten  and 
fifteen  pounds  each.  The  colour  of  their 
belly,  front  legs,  and  head  (excepting  the 
crown,  which  is  nearly  white),  is  a dirty 
yellowish-orange  : the  back  is  a brownish- 
red,  which  in  the  younger  specimens  is 
darker.  In  their  movements  they  are  lazy  and 
half  torpid.  ^Vhen  not  frightened,  they  slowly  j 
crawl  along  with  their  tails  and  bellies  drag-  I 
ging  on  the  ground.  They  often  stop  and  : 
doze  for  a minute  with  closed  eyes  and  hind  ; 
legs  spread  out  on  the  parched  soil.  They  in- 
habit burrows,  which  they  sometimes  ex- 
cavate between  fragments  of  lava,  but  more  i 
generally  on  level  patches  of  the  soft  volcanic 
substance.  They  feed  by  day,  and  do  not 
wander  far  from  their  burrows.  When  atten- 
tively watching  any  one  they  curl  their  tails, 
and,  raising  themselves  on  their  front  legs, 
nod  their  heads  vertically  with  a quick 
movement,  and  try  to  look  very  fierce  ; but 
in  reality  they  are  not  at  all  so  : if  one  just 
stamps  the  ground,  down  go  their  tails,  and 
off  they  shuffle  as  quickly  as  they  can.” 
They  live  on  the  leaves  of  trees  and  otl^r 
vegetable  productions  ; and  their  flesh  "is 
considered  a delicate  kind  of  food. 

AJIBLOTIS.  [See  Wombat.] 

AMIA.  A small  ifalacopterygious  fresh- 
water fish,  found  in  the  rivers  of  South 
America.  It  belongs  to  tlie  Chipcidte  fa- 
mily ; feeds  on  Crustacea,  and  is  rarely 
eaten. 

AMilOCETES.  A genus  of  Chondrop- 
terygious  fishes,  allied  to  the  Lampreys,  the 
maxillary  ring  being  without  teeth,  the 
fleshy  lips  semicircular.  The  common 
species,  Ammocctes  branchialis.  is  about  the  | 
thickness  of  a goose  quill,  and  is  very  com- 
mon in  some  of  the  English^  rivers,  where  it 
is  known  as  the  Stone  Grig.  It  loilges  in 
the  mud,  where  it  preys  on  worms,  insects, 
&c.  ; and  is  of  no  use  but  ns  bait  for  other 
fish.  It  has  been  accused  of  sucking  the 
gills  of  fishes. 

AMMODYTE,  or  LAITN’CE.  This  fish, 
which  is  of  the  Malacojiterygious  or  soft- 
finned  kind,  is  named  Lnunce  from  its  lance- 
like  Shaiie,  and  is  from  eight  to  ten  inches 
long  ; its  form  is  slightly  square,  lieing  rather 
rounded  on  the  sides,  and  somewhat  flat- 
tened above  and  beneath  ; the  head  is  small 
and  taper,  and  the  under  jaw  much  longer 
than  the  upper ; the  mouth  is  destitute  of 
teeth,  but  at  the  entrance  of  the  throat  are 
two  oblong  bones  for  retaining  flic  prey. 
The  pectoral  fins  arc  small,  and  the  tail  is 
slightly  forked  ; the  general  colour  of  the 
body  is  a greenisli-bliic  on  the  back,  and  the 
lielly  is  either  of  a silvery  white,  or  of  a 
ycUbwish  hue.  These  fishes  are  in  England 
called  Sand-eels,  liciiig  rcinnrkublc  for  their 
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habit  of  burrowing  in  the  sand,  in  which 
they  find  the  worms  and  insects  that  con- 
stitute their  ehief.  food.  They  are  in  their 
turn  preyed  upon  by  the  larger  fishes,  par- 
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ticularly  by  the  mackarel  and  salmon ; to 
; the  support  of  the  latter,  wliilst  they  are  in 
I the  estuaries  of  rivers,  the  Launces  are  be- 
; lieved  to  contribute  largely.  The  Launce 
, spawns  in  the  month  of  May,  depositing  its 
: eggs  in  the  mud,  near  the  edges  of  the 
coast. 

AMMODTTES.  A genus  of  Serpents, 
' nearly  the  size  of  the  Viper,  and  allied  to  it 
. in  general  appearance,  though  distinguished 
from  it  by  an  erect  pointed  process  on  the 
' tip  of  the  snout : its  usual  colour  is  cither 
bluish-grey  or  brown,  with  a continued  black 
dorsal  band  resembling  that  of  the  viper, 
j A species  of  this  genus  is  found  in  many 
parts  of  the  East,  and  is  so  extremely  poi- 
; sonous  as  to  prove  fatal  in  three  or  four  hours. 

! AiOIONITES,  or  SNAKE-STONES. 
I Spiral  fossil  shells,  of  which  there  are  a great 
abundance  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  America, 
especially  in  the  lias,  chalk,  and  oolite  for- 
I mations.  They  appear  like  a snake  rolled 
I up  : some  are  very  small,  but  occasionally 
' they  are  met  with  upwards  of  three  feet  in 
diameter.  In  some  places  they  are  so  nu- 
; merous.  that  the  rocks  seem,  as  it  were, 
j composed  of  them  alone.  Upwards  of  240 


j species  have  l»een  already  described  ; and  it 
j appears  that  many  of  these  were  very  widely 


distributed  ; some  being  found  in  the  Hima- 
laj-a  mountains,  at  an  elevation  of  10,000 
feet,  and  others  in  various  parts  of  Europe. 
Their  numbers  must  have  been  very  great, 
as  M.  Dufresne  informed  Lamarck  that  the 
road  from  Auxerre  to  Avalon,  in  Burgundy, 
was  absolutely  paved  'with  them  ; and  we 
know  that  it  is  no  uncommon  occurrence 
to  find  them  used  in  parts  of  the  west  of 
England  to  pave  the  roads.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  “ these  animals  must  have 
been  very  important  agents,  their  carnivo- 
rous habits  duly  considered,  in  keeping  the 
balance  among  the  other  tenants  of  the  seas, 
by  preventing  the  excessive  multiplication 
of  Crustacea,  as  well  as  of  other  molluscs, 
and  of  fishes.”  The  nearest  recent  ally  of 
tills  extinct  species  is  supposed  to  be  the 
SnitULA  [which  see]. 

AMPELLDiE.  A family  of  birds  called 
CiLVTTERERS  [wliich  See]. 

AirPHIBIA.  Strictly  speaking,  the  term 
Amphibia  will  apply  only  to  such  animals 
ns  have  the  power  of  living,  iudifterently,  at 
the  same  time,  cither  upon  land  or  in  water, 
yet  in  common  conversation  we  are  ac- 
customed to  denominate  Seals,  Otters,  Bea- 
vers, &c.,  besides  many  Reptiles,  ainpliibious, 
because  their  organization  disposes  them  to 
resort  either  to  the  land  or  winter  for  pro- 
curing food,  or  whose  habits  are  at  once 
terrestrial  and  aciuatic.  But  this  is  by  far 
too  comprehensive  a sense.  Linnams  applied 
the  term  generally  to  the  third  class  of  his 
system  of  zoology,  ivliich  comprised  not  only 
all  the  animals  since  more  properly  de- 
nominated Reptiles,  such  as  the  Tortoises, 
Lizards,  Serpents,  and  Erogs,  but  likewise  the 
Cartilaginous  Fishes.  It  is  now  admitted, 
however,  that  Linnajus  was  not  correct  in 
this  classification,  and  that  a truly  am- 
phibious animal  should  possess  the  extra- 
ordinary double  apparatus  (lungs  and  gills 
at  one  and  the  same  time)  for  extracting 
the  principle  which  supports  animal  life  in- 
ditferently  from  either  element.  [See  Ba- 
TRACIIl.VXS.] 

AMPIIIDESMA.  A genus  of  small  round 
or  rather  oblong  Shells,  slightly  gaping  and 
inequilateral,  found  in  the  sand  on  the  sea- 
coasts  of  tropical  countries,  and  also  those 
of  England,  France,  &c.  The  Aniphulcsma 
variegnlum,  described  by  Lamarck,  is  a na- 
tive of  the  coast  of  Brazil.  “ In  most  bivalve 
shells,”  Sowerby  observes,  “ the  cartilage 
and  ligament  arc  united  in  one  mass,  or 
placed  close  to  each  other ; the  contrary 
in  this  case  gives  rise  to  the  name,  which 
signifies  double  ligament.” 

AMPlirOXUS,  or  LANCELET.  A .small 
fish  of  the  Lamprey  family.  Its  form  is 
compressed  ! the  head  pointed,  without  any 
trace  of  eyes  i a delicate  membranous  dorsal 
fin  extends  the  whole  length  of  the  back  ; 
and  the  tail  is  iioinled.  At  one  time  this  was 
regarded  as  a mollusc,  the  best  known  species 
being  the  Umax  laneeolatus  of  Pallas.  It  is 
found  on  the  coasts  of  England  and  Ireland, 
in  the  Forth  of  Clyde,  and  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Mr.  Only  has  descrihed  a second 
species  from  the  Lasteru  seas  (y|.  liclcheri). 
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AMPnrPODA.  An  order  of  minute 
Crastaceans,  wliich  have  tlie  power  of  swim- 
ming and  leaping  with  great  facility,  but 
always  on  one  side.  Some  are  found  in 
streams  aud  rivulets,  but  most  in  salt  water  ; 
and  their  colour  is  of  a uniform  pale  red  or 
greenish.  In  this  order  the  eyes  are  sessile 
and  immoveable  ; the  mandibles  are  fur- 
nished witli  a palp ; the  abdominal  api)end- 
ages  are  always  apparent  and  elongated  j 
and  they  have  cili®, 
which  appear  to  ful- 
fil the  office  of  bran- 
chiae. The  antennsE, 
ordinarily  four  in 
number,  are  com- 
posed of  peduncle 
and  slender  fila- 
ment ; and  the  body 
is  mostly  compressed 
and  bent.  Tlie  ap- 
pendages of  the  tail 
generally  resemble 
Among  the  Amphi- 
pods  most  common  on  our  shores  arc  the 
Sandhoppers,  (Talitrus  locusta  and  Orcliestia 
littorea,)  found  under  stones,  or  under  the 
mass  of  exuviaj  thrown  up  by  the  tide  on 
sandy  shores,  in  troops  of  thousands,  all  ac- 
tive and  leaping  when  disturbed  in  their  re- 
treats. The  following  passage  from  Palcy’s 
Natural  Theology  alludes  to  these  minute 
Crustacea  : “ Walking  by  the  sea-side,  in  a 
calm  evening,  upon  a sandy  shore,  and  with 
an  ebbing  tide,  I have  frequently  remarked 
the  appearance  of  a dark  cloud,  or  rather 
very  tliick  mist,  hanging  over  the  edge  of  the 
water,  to  the  height  perhaps  of  half  a yard, 
stretching  along  the  coast  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach,  and  always  retiring  with  the 
water.  When  this  cloud  came  to  be  ex- 
amined, it  proved  to  be  nothing  else  than  so 
much  space  filled  with  young  shrimps  in  the 
act  of  bounding  into  the  air  from  the  shal- 
low margin  of  the  water  or  the  wet  sand.” 


SANDHOPPER. 
(TAI.ITRna  TjOOUSTA.) 

little  pointed  stylets. 


AMPHISBiENA.  A genus  of  Serpents, 
natives  of  Soutli  America,  distinguished  by 
their  bodies  having  nearly  the  same  uniform 
thickness  throughout,  by  their  small  mouths 
and  eyes,  short  tails,  and  their  numerous 
rings  of  small  square  scales.  The  two  best 
kno^vn  species  are  Ampliislxciia  alia  and 
Amphisbrnna  fuliginosa.  They  are  destitute 
of  fangs,  and  are  consequently  harmless  and 
inolfensive  ; living,  for  the  most  part,  upon 
ant^  aud  other  small  insects.  The  colour  of 
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I pliisbasna  are  covered,  and  almost  concealed, 
, by  a membrane;  which,  added  to  their  natu- 
I rally  diminutive  size,  has  given  rise  to  the 
I popular  opinion  that  the  animal  was  desti- 
1 tiite  of  the  organs  of  sight.  The  head  is  so 
small,  and  the  tail  so  thick  and  short,  that 
at  first  sight  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  one 
from  the  other ; and  this  circumstance, 
united  to  the  animal’s  habit  of  proceeding 
either  backwards  or  forwards  as  the  occasion 
may  require,  gave  rise  to  the  credulous  belief 
throughout  the  native  regions  of  the  Am- 
phisbajna,  that  it  has  two  heads,  one  at  each 
extremity,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  de- 
stroy one  by  simple  cutting,  as  the  two  heads 
mutually  seek  one  another,  and  soon  re- 
unite 1 

AMPHITRITE.  A genns  of  Annelida, 
belonging  to  the  division  Tvbicolce,  and  easU3’ 
distinguished  by  their  large  golden-coloured 
setee,  disposed  in  a comb-like  series  or  in  a 
crown,  or  in  one  or  several  ranges  on  the 
front  of  the  head  ; which  may  assist  them  in 
locomotion,  and  probably  serve  them  for 
defence.  Around  the  mouth  are  very  nume- 
rous tentacles,  and  on  either  side  of  the  com- 
mencement of  the  back  are  pectinated  gills. 
Some  of  them  compose  slight  tubes,  of  a 
regular  conical  form,  which  they  carry  about 
with  them,  when  running  in  search  of  food ; 
these  tubes,  which  consist  of  fine  grains  of 
sand  cemented  together  with  great  regularitj', 
ore  simple  cones  open  at  both  end.s,  and^not 
attached  ; they  are  usually  about  two  inches 
long,  and  may  be  frequently  picked  up  on 
our  shores.  [See  Toeicol.e.] 

AilPHniMA.  A genus  of  Batrachian 
reptiles  which  abound  in  the  lakes  and  stag- 
nant waters  of  N.  America.  Thej’  first  appear 
in  the  tadpole  form,  respiring  by  means  of 
gills,  and  inhabiting  the  water  ; they  after- 
wards gradually  acquire  small  legs  and  feet, 
and  would  have  an  appearance  similar  to 
the  water-newt,  were  it  not  for  the  extreme 
length  of  their  body.  Though  they  are  ca- 
pable of  existing  on  land,  thej'  seldom  aban- 
don the  watery  element.  There  are  only 
two  known  species,  one  characterised  by 
being  three-toed,  wliich  is  three  feet  long  ; 
the  other,  a much  smaller  species,  having 
only  two  toes. 

AMPULiL  ACERA.  A genus  of  Mollusca, 
allied  to  theAmpullaria,  two  species  of  whicli 
arc  found  in  great  abundance  in  New  Zea- 
land, living  in  pools  of  brackisli  water,  and 
buried  in  sandy  mud.  When  touched,  the 
animal  enters  verj’  deeply  into  its  shell,  and 
is  at  all  times  much  hidden  by  it.  The  head 
is  large,  flat,  divided  into  two  lobes,  and 
having  two  sessile  eyes  ; no  apiicamncc  of 
tcutacula  ; foot  short  and  square.  The  shell 
is  tliick  and  globular  ; mouth  round,  or 
oblique,  having  the  lips  united  ; spire  short ; 
operculum  thin  and  homy. 


I 
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the  first  mentioned  species  is  white,  ns  its 
name  imports  ; but  in  some  specimens  it  is 
tinged  with  pale  rose  colour,  while  in  others 
the  head  and  back  incline  to  a iinle  j’cllow 
or  brownish  cast.  The  A.  fuliginoea  is 
cither  black  with  white  variegations,  or 
purple  with  yellow.  The  eyes  of  the  Am- 


AMPUEEART.V.  A genus  of  Mollusca 
found  in  the  rivers  of  Afriea,  India,  and 
South  America.  Tiic  shell  is  generally  large, 
thin  and  globular  ; si'irc  very  short ; whorls 
rapidly  enlarging  ; the  oiierculum  thin  and 
homj’,  and  rarely  calcareous.  The  animal 
has  a large  head  niraishcd  with  four  tenta- 
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cula.with  eyes  at  the  base  of  the  two  longest, 
: and  tlic  foot  oval  and  large.  Some  of  the 
! AMcan  species  have  reversed  shells,  and  all 
1 that  are  natives  of  Africa  and  America  have 
! the  operculum  horny ; while  those  which 
come  from  India  usually  have  it  shelly,  and 
■ are  furnished  with  an  internal  groove  for  its 
reception  parallel  to  the  mouth.  The  animal 
has  a large  bag  opening  beneath,  placed  on 
i the  side  of  the  respiratory  organs  ; this  they 
fill  with  water,  by  which  means  they  can 
! exist  for  a considerable  period  out  of  their 
! natural  element ; and  specimens  have  been 
j brought  from  Egypt  to  Paris  alive  (before 
1 steam  navigation  was  common),  although 
packed  up  in  sawdust.  The  Indian  species 
lay  globular  eggs,  of  a pale  green  colour, 
about  the  sire  of  small  peas,  which  are  found 
in  clusters  attached  to  sticks  or  other  things 
in  the  water  ; when  dry,  they  have  a beauti- 
ful appearance. 

ANABAS.  A genus  of  Acanthopterygious 
fishes,  whose  respiratory  organs  are  so  con- 
structed as  to  enable  them  to  sustain  life  for 
a space  of  time  out  of  water,  by  having  small 
apertures  or  some  receptacle,  where  they  can 
preserve  sufiicient  water  to  moisten  their 
gills.  In  cold  or  temperate  regions  this  is 
not  required,  but  in  tropical  countries  it 
often  happens  that  many  of  the  rivers  and 
ponds  are  dried  up.  At  such  times  no  fish 
but  such  as,  like  the  Anabas,  are  furnished 
with  the  necessary  phar^geal  apparatus 
for  keeping  the  gills  moist,  could  exist  ; 
many  of  these,  however,  are  able  to  migrate 
in  search  of  their  natural  element,  and,  it  is 
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5aid,  they  are  guided  by  a remarkable  in- 
stinct  to  travel  towards  the  nearest  water. 
One  species  is  called  the  Climbing  Perch. 
(.Anahat  tcanrlens.)  This  species,  Mr.  Dal- 
dorf,  a distinguished  Danish  naturalist,  says 
he  observed  in  the  act  of  ascending  palm 
trees,  which  it  did  by  means  of  its  fins  and 
tail  and  the  spines  of  its  gill-covers  i but 
other  naturalists,  who  have  mentioned  its 
habit  of  creeping  on  the  ground  and  iiving 
out  of  water,  have  not  confinned  tiiis  Dane's 
account  of  its  climbing  propensities.  It  is  a 
native  of  India. 

ANABATES.  a genusof  Passerine  birds, 
distinguished  by  having  the  suiwrior  ridge 
of  the  beak  rather  convex,  iike  that  of  a 
Thnisii,  without  cmargination.  Tiic  tail  is 
long  and  wcdgc-shaiied,  which  indicates 
that  it  is  employed  for  supporting  tlic  bird 
when  in  a [HTjicndlcular  iiositiou  against 
the  tnmks  of  trees. 

ANABEEPS.  a viviparous  fish  belonging 
to  the  Miiliiriipti'ri/i/ii,  remarkable  for  being 
apparently  iMrssessed  f>f  four  eyes  : tiiis  is 
not,  however,  rcaiiy  the  cose  ; for  although 


the  cornea  and  iris  are  divided  by  transverse 
bands,  so  that  two  puiiils  are  observed  on 
each  side,  yet  the  other  parts  of  the  eye  are 
single.  The  body  is  cylindrical,  with  strong 
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scales  ; the  head  is  flat ; the  snout  blunt,  and 
the  mouth  across  its  extremity,  with  small 
crowded  teeth  in  both  jaws  ; the  intermax- 
illaries  have  no  peduncle,  but  are  susiiended 
to  the  nasal  bones  ; the  pectorals  ore  in  part 
scaly ; the  dorsal  is  small,  and  nearer  the 
tail  than  the  anal  i the  pharyngals  are  large, 
and  covered  with  small  globular  teeth.  The 
species  here  delineated,  Anableps  tetraoph- 
ihalmus,  inhabits  the  rivers  of  Guiana. 

ANACONDA.  (,Soa.)  A Ceylonese  ser- 
pent, belonging  to  the  Boa  family,  of  enor- 
mous magnitude  and  strength  ; said  to  be 
capable  of  conquering  the  largest  and  fiercest 
quadruped,  and  concerning  whose  actions 
the  most  wonderful  stories  are  related.  An 
encounter  between  one  of  these  serpents  and 
a most  powerful  tiger  is  described  by  an  eye- 
witness in  language  of  fearful  interest : 
“ Though  unable  to  get  rid  of  its  cruel  enemy, 
the  tiger  gave  it  prodigious  trouble.  A 
hundred  times  would  it  rear  up,  and  run  a 
little  way  ; but  soon  fell  down  again,  partly 
oppressed  by  the  weight,  and  partly  by  the 
folds  and  wreathed  t^vists  of  the  serpent 
round  its  body.  But  though  the  tiger  fell,  it 
was  far  from  being  entirely  conquered. 
After  some  hours  it  seemed  much  spent,  and 
lay  as  if  dead  ; when  the  serpent,  which  had 
many  times  violently  girded  itself  round 
the  tiger,  vainly  attempting  to  break  its 
bones,  now  quitted  its  hold,  twisting  its  tail 
only  round  the  neck  of  its  prey,  wliich  was 
in  no  condition  either  to  resist  or  escape. 
Having  by  degrees  dragged  the  tiger  to  a 
tree,  the  monster  wound  its  body  round  the 
animal  and  the  tree  together  several  times, 
girding  both  with  such  violence  that  the  ribs 
and  other  bones  began  to  give  way  : and,  by 
repeated  eftbrts  of  this  kind,  it  broke  all  the 
ribs,  one  by  one,  each  of  whicli  gave  a loud 
crack  in  breaking.  It  next  attempted  the 
legs,  and  broke  them  severally  in  the  same 
manner,  each  in  four  or  five  dillcrcnt  places. 
This  employed  many  hours,  during  all  which 
time  the  i>oor  tiger  remained  alive  ; and  at 
every  crack  of  the  bones  gave  a faint  but 
most  piteous  howl.”  A loathsome  descrip- 
tion of  the  serpent’s  “ licking  the  body  and 
covering  it  with  its  slaver,”  preparatory  to 
the  act  of  swallowing,  is  then  given  ; and 
the  account  thus  concludes  : “ Aluch  time 
was  employed  in  thisbnsiiicss  ; hut  at  length 
the  serpent  having  prc|mrcd  the  whole  to 
its  mind,  drew  itself  up  before  its  prey  i and, 
seizing  the  head,  began  to  suck  that,  ami 
afterwards  the  body,  down  into  its  throat.” 
But  this.  It  aiqicars,  was  the  work  of  somo 
hours  i and  it  had  so  gorged,  that,  tlic 
next  morning,  on  being  attacked  by  the 
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party  who  were  witnesses  to  his  monster 
meal,  the  seri)ent  could  neither  defend  itself 
nor  retreat  ; and  it  was  dispatched,  by  re- 
peated heavy  blows  on  the  head  ■with  large 
clubs.  It  was  thirty-three  feet  in  length. 

ANA3IPSES.  A genus  of  Acanthoptery- 
gious  fishes  foimd  in  the  Indian  seas.  They 
are  small  and  beautifully  coloured.  The 
head  is  without  scales ; and  they  are  dis- 
tinguished by  having  two  flat  teeth,  which 
project  from  the  mouth,  and  curve  upwards. 

ANARRICHAS.  A genus  of  Acanthop- 
terygiouB  fishes,  bearing  great  resemblance  to 
the  Blennies,  except  in  their  being  destitute 
of  ventral  fins.  Their  dorsal  fin  is  composed 
entirely  of  simple  but  not  stiff  rays,  and  ex- 
tends, as  does  also  the  anal,  very  close  to  the 
base  of  the  caudal,  which  last,  as  well  as  the 
pectorals,  is  rounded.  The  whole  body  is 
soft  and  sUmy.  Their  front  teeth  are  large 
and  conical,  and  they  may  be  regarded  as 
fierce  and  dangerous  fishes.  [See  Wolf- 

FISH.] 

ANAS.  The  name  of  a large  Linnean 
genus  of  birds,  of  the  order  Ameres;  whose 
distinguishing  character  is,  that  the  beak  is 
convex,  terminating  in  an  obtuse  point ; as 
the  Swan,  the  Goose,  the  Duck,  Widgeon,  &c. 

ANASTOMA.  A genus  of  land  shells, 
resembling  the  other  Helices  in  every  respect, 
except  in  the  peculiarity  of  the  last  whorl 
taking  a sudden  turn  and  reflecting  the  aper- 
ture upwards,  so  as  to  present  it  on  the 
same  plane  with  the  spire;  so  that  the  animal 
must  walk  with  the  spire  of  its  shell  down- 
wards, resting  on  its  foot. 

ANATrFER.!®.  A name  given  to  a 
genus  of  multi  valve  Cirrhipeds.  [See  Acorn- 

SUELL.] 

ANATIDA3.  The  Duck  tribe  ; a family 
of  ■web-footed  birds  ; order  Hatatores. 
They  are  distinguished  by  a broad  depressed 
bill,  which  is  covered  with  a soft  skin  ; and 
by  the  hind  toe  not  being  included  in  the 
web.  The  bill  is  furnished  with  a set  of 
horny  laminaj  at  the  edge  of  each  mandible, 
which  serve  to  filter  the  fluid  taken  up  by 
the  bill,  and  retain  the  solid  substances  taken 
up  with  it ; the  tongue  is  large  and  fleshy, 
the  gizzard  strong  and  muscular,  and  lined 
with  a tough  coat,  so  ns  to  be  capable  of 
grinding  down  the  sheila  of  the  mollusca  on 
whicli  they  feed.  Many  are  migratory,  and 
fly  with  great  strength  at  a considerable 
elevation. 

ANCHOVY.  {Enffraulis  crtcrasicolus.')  A 
well  known  small  flsli,  abounding  in  many 
parts  of  the  Mediterranean,  particularly  on 
tile  coasts  of  Italy,  Greece,  and  Sjiain  : it  oc- 
curs also,  though  not  in  such  considerable 
numbers,  on  some  of  our  w'cstern  coasts,  as 
well  as  on  those  of  I'rance  and  Holland.  It 
is  about  four  inches  long,  of  a bluish-brown 
colour  on  the  bock,  and  silvery  wiiite  on  the 
belly.  It  is  covered  with  large,  thin,  and 
easily  deciduous  scales,  and  ma.v  be  readily 
distinguished  from  the  Sprat  and  other  kin- 
dred species  by  the  anal  fln  being  remarkably 
short.  Jlr.  Coueh,iu  bis  Cornish  Fauna,  says. 

“ this  fish  aboimds  towards  the  end  of  sum- 
mer, and  if  attention  were  paid  to  the  fishery, 
enough  might  be  caught  to  supply  the  con- 
sumption of  the  British  islands  ; ” and  he 
adds,  that  he  has  seen  it  in  the  Cornish  seas  | 
of  the  length  of  seven  inches  and  a half  1 

ANCILDA,  or  ANCH.LARIA.  A genns  ! 
of  Mollusca,  inhabiting  a spiral,  univalve  i 
marine  shell,  w'hich,  when  the  animal  is 
alive,  is  so  much  covered  by  the  foot,  that  ^ 
only  the  middle  of  the  back  can  be  seen.  ' 
The  species  are  numerous,  and  they  ore  ; 
chiefly  confined  to  tropical  climates.  The 
shells  are  smooth,  and  apiiear  as  if  highly  po- 
lished. 

ANCYEtrS.  A &esh-water  Gasteropo- 
dous  Mollusc,  with  a sheU  similar  to  that  ; 
of  a Patella.  They  live  in  stagnant  waters 
and  in  riruilets,  adhering  to  stones  and  : 
aquatic  plants.  1 

ANDRENIDiE.  A family  of  solitary  i 
Bees,  each  species  consisting  only  of  males  , 
and  females.  The  mandibles  are  simple, 
or  terminated  by  one  or  two  notches;  in  which 
the  labium  and  terminal  maxillary  lobes  do 
not  form  an  elongated  proboscis, — a character 
wliich  distinguishes  them  from  the  Apid.e 
[which  seej.  The  antenna:  are  elbowed  ; and 
the  hind  legs  are  generallycompletelyclothed 
wdth  hairs,  the  trochanters  and  femora  in  the 
females  being  poUinigerous.  The  specif  of 
the  genus  Andrena  are  very  numerous  ; they 
make  their  appearance  in  the  early  spring 
and  summer  months,  and  have  very  much 
the  appearance  of  hive-bees.  The  females 
collect  pollen  from  the  stqmens  of  flowers, 
rather  by  means  of  the  general  hairiness  of 
the  body  than  with  the  posterior  tarsi : this 
they  form,  by  the  addition  of  a little  honey, 
into  a paste  for  the  food  of  their  progeny. 
They  burrow  in  the  ground,  in  sandy  situ- 
ations, especially  if  exposed  to  the  sun,  often 
to  a considerable  depth.  At  the  foot  of  these 
burrows  they  deposit  an  egg,  wdth  a suffi- 
cient quantity  of  this  prepor^  food  for  the 
supply  of  the  future  grub  ; which  they  then 
cover  up,  and  proceed,  cell  after  cell,  closing 
up  the  hole  at  the  top  with  earth,  to  prevent 
the  attacks  of  parasites,  which,  notwith- 
standing, often  succeed  in  entering  the  hole 
and  depositing  their  eggs  in  the  cells.  The 
sexes  of  many  of  the  species  are  unknown. 

ANEMONIES,  SEA.  [See  Acti.via.] 

ANGEL-FISH,  or  MONK-FISH.  iSq\ia- 
fina  Angelus.')  This  fish,  -which  is  more  re- 
markable for  its  singularity  of  form  than 
for  its  lx:anty,  would  seem  to  connect  the 
genus  of  Rays  and  Sharks,  were  it  not  for 
the  situation  of  its  mouth,  which  is  an  ex- 
ception from  each.  It  is  said  to  have  ac- 
quired the  name  of  Angcl-fish  from  its  ex- 
tended pectoral  flns  having  the  appearance 
of  wings  ; and  it  is  called  Monk -fish,  because 
its  rounded  head  appears  ns  if  enveloped  in 
a monk's  hood.  The  head  is  large,  and  the 
mouth  very  wide ; the  teeth  are  broad  at 
the  base,  but  slender  and  very  sharp  abo\-c, 
and  disposed  in  five  rows  round  the  jaws. 
Bv  means  of  muscles  uniting  them  to  the 
jaws,  the  tcctli  arc  capable  of  living  raised 
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and  depressed  like  those  of  the  other  shark 
: ti  ibc.  The  eyes  are  small,  and  heliind  each 
i is  an  orifice  in  the  shape  of  a crescent.  The 
I back  is  of  a pale  ash-colour,  and  extremely 
: rough,  ha\’iug  a prickly  tubcrculated  line 


down  the  middle ; the  belly  is  white  and 
smooth ; the  pectoral  fins  are  large,  and 
extend  horizontally  to  a considerable  dis- 
tance ; the  ventral  fins  are  also  placed  in 
the  same  manner,  and  the  tail  is  bifurcated. 

The  Angel-fish  is  met  with  on  many  parts 
of  the  British  coasts,  but  is  most  numerous 
on  the  Southern.  It  is  very  voracious,  and 
feeds  on  the  smaller  flat-fishes,  which  swim 
cloM  to  the  bottom  ; and,  like  them,  it  oc- 
casionally hides  itself  in  the  loose  soft  soil.  It 
is  exceedingly  fierce,  and  dangerous  to  ap- 
proach ; nor  does  it  look  less  fierce  or  malig- 
nant than  it  really  is.  It  sometimes  attains 
the  length  of  seven  or  eight  feet,  and  weighs 
! nearly  a hundred  pounds  ; but  instances  of 
this  are  comparatively  rare.  Formerly  the 
flesh  was  held  in  high  estimation,  but  it  is 
now  disregarded  as  rank  and  coarse.  The 
skin,  being  rough,  is  used  to  polish  wood  and 
ivory,  as  well  as  for  other  uses  in  the  arts. 

ANGLER.  (Lophim  piscatorim.)  This 
ertraordinary  fish  is  not  unfrequently  met 
I with  on  our  coasts,  and  is  known  also  by  the 
■ names  of  the  Fishing-frog,  Toad-fish,  and 
Sea  Devil.  It  is  the  most  uncouth,  ill-shapcn 
' of  the  piscatory  tribe,  resembling  the  frog 
' in  its  tadpole  state,  from  which  it  derives 
, one  of  its  common  appellations.  The  head, 
; which  is  circumferentially  larger  than  the 
^ ‘ whole  body,  is  flat  on  the  top  j the  mouth 
. nearly  as  wide  as  the  head  ; the  lower  jaw 
^ is  considerably  longer  than  the  upper,  and 
bearded  all  round  the  edge  j both  jaws  are 
• . armed  with  numerous  sharp  conical  tcctli, 

: curving  inwards,  llio  nostrils  have  no  cx- 

, ternal  orifice,  but  there  arc  two  internal  ones 
I which  supply  their  place  i the  eyes  arc  large, 
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|he  iridcs  brown,  and  the  pupils  black  j 
pectoral  fins  broad,  rounded  at  tlie  edge, 
and  wide  at  the  base  t ventral  fins  broad, 
thick,  and  fleshy,  jointed  like  arms,  and 
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divided  in  the  insides.  The  colour  of  the 
upper  surface  of  the  body  is  brown,  the 
lower  part  wliitc,  and  the  skin  smooth 
throughout : ventral  and  pectoral  fins  white  j 
tail  nearly  approaeliing  to  black.  The  Com- 
mon jVngler  is  usually  about  three,  but 
sometimes  it  is  six  feet  in  length  ; lives,  as 
it  were,  in  ambush,  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea; 
and  by  means  of  its  fins  it  stirs  up  the  mud 
and  sand  so  as  to  conceal  itself  from  other 
fishes  on  whom  it  preys. 

Allied  to  the  Common  Angler,  above  de- 
scribed, are  six  others;  — 1.  The  Cokkish 
Ajtglek  {Lophins  Coi-nubicvs),  which  is  of  a 
longer  form,  with  the  head  more  bony,  rough, 
and  aculeated,  as  wcU  as  destitute  of  the 
fringed  appendages.  2.  The  Murioated 
Axgler  (XqpAius  muricatus) ; body  very 
flat,  orbicular,  and  covered  above  with  very 
numerous  small  tubercles  tipped  with  di- 
vided or  radiated  spines  ; hind  part  con- 
tracting suddenly,  covered  with  similar 
spines,  and  terminated  by  the  tail-fin.  3. 
The  Beaked  Axolkr  iLophitis  rostratits) : 
this  is  a native  of  the  South  American  seas, 
from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  long ; the 
body  broad  in  the  middle,  tapering  towards 
the  tail,  and  strongly  acuminated  in  front,  so 
as  to  form  a sharp-pointed  lengthened  snout ; 
mouth  of  moderate  width  ; pectoral  fins  situ- 
ated on  very  strong  arm-shaped  bases  ; tail 
rounded  at  the  end  ; and  the  whole  animal 
covered  above  with  numerous  roundish, 
crenated  tubercles,  with  pointed  tops.  4. 
The  Harlequin  Angler  (Lophius  Mstrio). 
A most  grotesque  and  singular  fish ; body 
thick,  but  much  compressed ; ventral  fins 
resembling  short  arms,  being  situated  very 
forward,  and  palmated  at  their  tips  ; dorsal 
fin  large,  and  extending  from  the  middle  of 
the  back  nearly  to  the  tail,  which  is  of  a 
rounded  shape.  Above  the  upper  lip  rises 
a long  and  slender  cartilaginous  process  or 
filament,  dividing  at  top  into  two  dilated 
oval  and  pointed  appendages : beyond  this 
a strong  and  fleshy  process,  terminated  by  a 
few  filaments  ; and  beyond  this  a much 
larger  and  thicker  process,  tipped  like  the 
former  ; lower  tip  and  dorsal  fin  bearded 
with  scattered  cirri  ; and  the  whole  animal 
of  a yellow-brown  colour,  irregularly  mar- 
bled with  brown  or  blackish  variegations, 
here  and  there  edged  with  white.  C.  The 
Sthii'Ed  A.xaLEu  (Lophius  striatus).  This 
fish  is  nearly  allied  to  the  Lophius  liintrio, 
but  differing  in  being  marked  all  over,  chiefly 
in  a transverse  direction,  by  very  numerous 
narrow  black  streaks.  It  is  a native  of  the 
I'licific  Ocean.  C.  The  Mariilei)  Anoi.ek 
(Lophiu*  mnrmoratus) : of  an  oval  shape  ; 
body  slightly  compressed  ; back  arched,  and 
furnished  with  a long,  single,  and  rather 
narrow  fin,  extending  nearly  to  the  tail  ; 
ventral  fins  short,  arm-shaped,  and  termi- 
nated by  thick  lobes,  so  as  to  resemble  tlic 
paws  of  a quadruped;  colour  on  llie  npiicr 
parts  black-brown,  with  a few  bluish  clouds 
and  spots  ; on  the  lower  imrts  whitish,  and 
on  the  sides  of  the  fish  the  white  parts  edged 
with  a dull  red;  eyes  white,  radiated  with 
black  : moiilh  wide;  and  above  the  iqipcr 
Up  a long  lllainciit,  forking  into  two  at  the 
tip. 
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AKGUTLLA.  [See  Eel.] 

ANHENGA,  or  White-bellied  Daeter. 
(Plotiis  anJiwga.)  A very  elegant  species  of 
the  Cohjmhidce,  or  Diver  family,  common 
in  some  parts  of  Brazil.  Its  body  is  about 
the  size  of  a tame  duck’s,  but  its  length, 
from  the  tip  of  the  beak  to  that  of  the  tail, 
is  nearly  three  feet.  It  has  a long,  slender 
bill,  yellowish  at  the  base  ; a small  head ; 
the  neck  long,  round,  and  slender,  and  co- 
vered with  soft  downy  feathers  of  a rufous 
grey  colour  ; while  those  on  the  breast,  belly, 
and  tliighs  are  of  a silvery  whiteness.  The 
plumage  at  the  beginning  of  the  back  is 
broivn,  each  feather  having  an  oblong  spot 
of  wliitish  yellow  in  the  centre,  so  that  it 
appears  speckled : the  rest  of  the  back  is 
black  j and  the  tail  consists  of  shining  black 
feathers  tipped  with  grey.  The  legs  are  re- 
markably short,  the  thighs  feathered,  and 
the  claws  very  sharp  and  crooked.  The 
Anliinga  builds  its  nest  on  trees,  on  which 
it  roosts  at  night  and  when  not  on  the 
water,  being  very  rarely  seen  on  the  ground. 
It  feeds  upon  fish,  which  it  catches  most 
de.xterously,  darting  upon  them  mth  great 
rapidity. 

These  birds  delight  to  sit  in  little  com- 
mimities,  on  the  dry  limbs  of  trees,  hanging 
over  still  waters,  vdth  their  wings  and  tails 
expanded.  Wlien  any  one  approaches,  they 
will  drop  off  the  limb  into  the  water  as  if 
dead,  and  for  a minute  or  two  are  not  seen  ; 
when  on  a sudden,  at  a great  distance,  their 
long  slender  heads  and  necks  only  appear, 
so  that  wliilst  swimming  they  greatly  re- 
semble snakes,  no  other  part  of  them  being 
visible,  except  occasionally  the  tip  of  the 
tail. 

AOT.  [See  CROTornAGA.] 

ANIMAD  FLOIVER.  A name  given  to 
one  species  of  Actinia,  the  animal  bearing 
some  resemblance  to  a flower  with  a radiated 
disc  ; its  tentacula  being  disixised  in  regular 
circles,  and  tinged  with  a beautiful  variety 
of  bright  lively  colours,  as  the  marigold, 
anemone,  &c.  [See  Actinia.] 

ANIMAICWL^,  or  ANIMAXCIHES. 
A term  applied  to  minute  animals  of  various 
orders,  many  of  which  can  only  be  seen  by 
the  aid  of  a micro^ope.  [See  Infusoria.] 

ANNELIDA.  A division  of  the  class 
Vermes,  comprising  species  which  may  be 
characterized  as  possessing  an  elongated 
body,  divided  into  numerous  segments, 
marked  by  transverse  lines,  and  generally 
furnislied  with  a series  of  bristly  npiicndagcs 
which  serve  ns  legs.  Many  of  the  Annelida 
arc  red  blooded,  and  have  n complete  appa- 
ratus for  circulation  and  respiration.  Some 
live  in  fresh,  others  in  salt  water  j and  others, 
like  the  Hair-worm,  are  ampliibious.  In  some 
the  bristly  appendages  arc  implanted  on 
fleshy  tubercles  ; in  others  they  arc  only 
represented  by  a few  short  stiff  hairs  ; while 
in  other  instances,  as  in  the  Leech,  there  is  no 
triuie  of  any  incmliers  or  appendages  to  the 
body.  The  bristles  are  usually  sharp,  and 
sometimes  barbed,  serving  not  only  to  attach 
the  animals  to  soft  substances,  and  to  hold 


firmly  on  to  rocks  and  other  solid  surfaces, 
but  to  aid  their  movements  tlirough  the 
water.  When  there  are  no  locomotive  ap- 
pendages, the  extremities  of  the  body  ore 
usually  furnished  with  suckers.  j 

ANNDXATA  SEDENTAKIA.  A tribe  ; 
of  soft,  elongated,  and  worm-shaiied  animals,  ; 
inhabiting  a tube  which  they  never  quit. 
The  body  has  either  transverse  segments  or  ■ 
wrinkles  ; the  head,  eyes,  and  antennae  are  , 
furnished  with  retractile  knobs,  in  lateral 
rows.  They  are  usually  attached  to  marine 
substances,  and  the  greater  part  of  them  are  ■ 
carnivorous.  j 

ANOA.  iAnoa  depressicomis.)  A rumi-  ; 
nating  animal  of  Sumatra,  at  present  but 
imperfectly  known  to  naturalists  ; by  some 
considered  a small  species  of  wild  buffalo, 
and  by  others  a kind  of  antelope.  The  , 
living  animal  has  not  been  brought  to  tliis 
country,  but  several  skulls  and  horns  are 
deposited  in  the  British  Museum,  and  in 
that  of  the  Zoological  Society.  The  horns 
are  wrinkled,  but  iierfectly  erect  and  straight, 
and  the  head  is  long  and  narrow.  j 

ANOBIDM.,  A genus  of  Coleopterous  in- 
sects, some  of  'which  inhabit  the  interior  of  : 
our  houses,  where  they  do  much  injury  in 
their  larva  state  by  gnawing  furniture;  books,  ' 
&c.,  wliich  they  pierce  with  little  round 
holes : others  feed  upon  wafers,  preserved 
specimens  of  natural  history,  &c.  The  curi-  ; 
ous  sound  made  by  one  of  these  has  given  4t  : 
the  name  of  Death-watch  [which  see].  j 

ANODONTA.  A fresh- water  Molluscous  i 
animal,  inhabiting  a thin,  inequivolve,  in-  i 
equilateral  shell ; hinge  straight,  with  either 
no  teeth  or  mere  rudiments  ; shell  transver^ ; 
ligament  external.  The  valves  are  thin, 
large,  and  pearly  ; and  from  their  sha)ic 
and  ligiitness  they  are  used  in  France  for 
skimming  milk.  The  Anodonta  is  found  in 
every  quarter  of  the  world. 

ANOLIS.  A genus  of  reptiles  peculiar  to 
America,  and  supplying  the  place  that  is 
occupied  by  the  chameleons  in  the  OldW orld. 
Cuvier  distinguishes  them  from  the  Iguanas, 
by  their  having  teeth  in  the  palate  of  tlie 
mouth  as  well  ns  in  tlie  maxillary  tones. 
The  A noUs  is  a small,  slender,  active  animal ; 
frequenting  woods  and  rocky  places ; and 
running,  leaping,  and  climbing  with  singular 
agility.  It  is  furnished  with  a loose  skin  or 
bag  beneath  its  throat,  which,  when  inflated, 
frequently  changes  its  colour : in  short, 
whenever  these  creatures  arc  under  the  ex- 
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citement  of  fear,  anger,  or  love,  the  skin  as- 
sumes an  endless  succession  of  varj^ing  hues. 
They  are  of  more  slender  proportions  than 
the  liiameleon,  and  more  agile  in  their  move- 
ments ; they  feed  chiefly  upon  flies  and  other 
insects,  and  inhabit  the  neighbourhood  of 
marshes  and  other  moist  places  where  insects 
mostly  abound.  The  head  is  long,  straight, 
and  flattened  ; the  body  and  tail  are  long 
and  slender,  both  being  covered  with  small 
round  scales,  which  give  the  skin  the  appear- 
ance of  fine  shagreen.  The  hind  legs  are 
rather  longer  than  those  before  ; and  each 
foot  has  five  toes.  Several  species  of  this 
genus  inhabit  the  West  India  Islands  ; the 
largest  of  them  not  being  more  than  a foot 
long. 

ANOiriA.  A genus  of  marine  Mollusca 
remarkable  for  the  perforation  of  one  of  its 
valves  by  a large  aperture  ; through  which  a 
strong  tendinous  ligature  passes,  to  be  in- 
serted into  a third  plate,  by  which  the  ani- 
mal adheres  to  foreign  bodies.  They  are 
usually  found  attached  to  oyster  and  other 
shells.  This  family  has  long  been  known  in 
a fossil  state,  and  contains  many  species. 
They  may  be  divided  into  two  genera ; the 
inarticulate,  and  the  multarticulate  : in  the 
inarticulate  Anomia,  the  hinge  of  the  under 
valve  forms  a large  cavity,  the  comers  of 
which  make  two  prominences  or  joints,  and 
the  upper  valve  is  indented  into  it  by  corre- 
sponding depressions  : in  the  multarticulate 
Anomia  the  hinge  lies  in  a long  straight  line, 
and  is  set  with  many  teeth. 

AXOMURA.  A section  of  Decapod  Cms- 
taceans,  consisting  of  many  genera  ; the  ha- 
bits of  some  of  which,  as  the  Hermit  or  Sol- 
dier Crab  (the  type  of  the  genus  Fagurus), 
are  highiv  curious  and  interesting.  [See 
IIekmit  <5kab.] 

AKOPLOTHERrerM.  A genus  of  extinct 
quadrupeds,  found  in  a fossil  state,  and 
which  seem  to  range  between  the  Pachyder- 
mata  and  the  Ruminantia.  They  had  six 
incisor,  four  canine,  and  four  molar  teeth, 
in  each  jaw,  forming  a continued  line  ; and 
the  feet  had  only  two  toes,  sheathed  by  sepa- 
rate hoofs  ; but  the  toes  had  separate  meta- 
carpal and  metatarsal  bones,  as  in  tlic  hog, 
instead  of  springing  from  a single  canon 
bone,  as  they  invariably  are  among  the  Ru- 


considerably  in  their  general  formation ; 
some  presenting  a light,  slender,  and  grace- 
ful form,  probably  a fleet  and  active  inhabi- 
tant of  the  dry  land,  having  much  of  the 
coutoiu:  of  the  gazelle  ; while  another  was 
heavy,  bulky,  and  short-limbed,  with  a flat- 
tened tail,  as  if  aquatic  in  its  habits.  But  it 
seems  fully  demonstrated  that  these  animals 
were  all  herbivorous,  difiering  but  little  in 
this  respect  from  tiie  Tapirs  andRliinoccroses 
at  present  existing. 

AHOPLTJRA.  An  order  of  parasitic  in- 
sects — the  Louse  and  its  allies  ; whose  pre- 
sence on  the  human  body  is  usually  regarded 
as  an  indication  of  habitual  filthiness.  It  is 
to  be  observed,  however,  that  the  inferior 
animals  are  subject  to  them,  and  that  almost 
every  quadruped  and  bird  is  infested  with 
some  one  or  other  of  these  parasitic  insects. 

AUSERES.  The  third  order  of  the  Ein- 
ntean  class  Aves,  thus  characterized : A 
smooth  beak,  covered  with  skin,  gibbous  at 
the  base,  and  broader  at  the  point ; feet 
formed  for  swumming,  having  palmated  toes 
connected  by  a membrane  ; the  legs  thick 
and  short ; and  the  body  bulky,  plump,  and 
downy  : food  fishes,  frogs,  aquatic  ijlants, 
worms,  &c.  The  Goose  furnishes  a ready 
example. 

ANT.  {Formica.)  A well-known  genus 
of  Hymenopterous  insects,  famed  from  all 
antiquity  for  tlieir  social  and  industrious 
habits,  for  their  love  of  order  and  subordina- 
tion, and  for  being  a pattern  of  unremitting 
industry  and  economy.  Tliey  are  distin- 
guislied  from  other  Hymenoptera  by  their 
habit  of  residing  under  ground  in  numerous 
societies,  and  by  tJie  existence  of  neuters 
among  them,  by  which  class  the  labours  of 
the  community  are  chiefly  performed.  Tlie 
males  have  always  four  wdngs  ; the  females 
are  larger  than  tlie  males,  and  only  possess 
wings  during  the  pairing  season  ; but  the 
neuters  have  none  at  any  period. 


minantin.  The  skull  partook  of  the  form  of 
that  of  the  Horse  and  the  Camel,  not  having 
a prolonged  snout.  It  is  observable,  that 
among  the  remains  which  have  been  dis- 
covered there  ore  several  species,  varying 


ANT  (SOUUICA  BOFA),  MALE  AMU  EEMAI.E. 

The  common  European  Ants  are,  in  gene- 
ral, either  black  or  red,  and  they  are  of  dif- 
ferent sizes.  Some  arc  fiirnishcd  with  stings, 
and  others  are  wholly  destitute  of  them  : 
such  as  have  stings  use  them  for  their  defence ; 
and  such  as  arc  unprovided  with  these  wea- 
pons have  a power  of  squirting  an  acid  pun- 
gent fluid,  which  inflames  and  irritates  the 
skin  like  nettles.  The  eyes  arc  e.xtremcly 
black  i and  under  them  arc  two  small  horns 
or  feelers,  comiiosed  of  twelve  joints,  all  co- 
vered with  fine  silky  hair.  The  mouth  is 
comiiosed  of  two  crooked  jaws,  which  pro- 
ject, and  in  each  of  which  apjicur  incisures 
resembling  teeth.  The  hreasl  is  covered  with 
line  silky  hair,  from  which  project  six  legs, 
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having  the  extremities  of  each  armed  with 
two  small  claws,  which  assist  the  insect  in 
climbing.  The  bodj^  is  of  a brown  chesnut 
colour,  shining  like  glass,  and  covered  'with 
extremely  fine  hair.  From  this  formation, 
it  would  appear,  the  Ant  seems  bolder  and 
more  active  than  any  other  creature  of  the 
insect  tribe  of  the  same  size  ; and,  indeed, 
it  possesses  sufficient  intrepidity  to  attack  an 
animal  many  times  larger  than  itself. 

The  nests  of  Ants  arc  differently  con- 
structed in  the  different  species,  but  all  are 
very  curiously  and  regularly  arranged.  “ If 
an  Ant-hill,”  says  Mr.  Broderip,  “ be  ex- 
amined any  time  after  Midsummer  up  to 
the  close  of  Autumn,  there  may  be  seen 
mixed  ■with  the  wingless  workers  a number 
of  both  males  and  females  furnished  with 
white  glistening  wings.  These,  however,  are 
neither  kings  nor  queens  in  the  state,  at 
least  so  far  as  freedom  of  action  is  concerned, 
for  they  are  not  allowed  to  move  without  a 
guard  of  workers  to  prevent  their  leaving 
the  boundaries ; and  if  one  straggles  away 
unawares,  it  is  for  the  most  part  dragged 
back  by  the  vigilant  sentinels,  three  or  four 
of  whom  may.  in  such  cases,  be  seen  hauling 
along  a single  deserter  by  the  -wings  and 
limbs.  The  workers,  so  far  from  ever  facilitat- 
ing the  exit,  much  less  the  departure  of  the 
winged  ones,  more  particularly  the  females, 
guard  them  most  assiduously  in  order  to  pre- 
vent it,  and  are  only  forced  to  acquiesce  in 
it  when  the  ■winged  ones  become  too  numerous 
to  be  either  guarded  or  fed.  There  seems,  in- 
deed, to  be  a uniform  disposition  in  thewinged 
ones  to  desert  their  native  colony  ; and  as 
they  never  return  after  pairing,  it  would  soon 
become  depopulated  in  the  absence  of  females. 
The  actual  pairing  does  not  seem  to  take 
place  within  the  ant-hill,  and  we  have  ob- 
served scouts  posted  all  around  ready  to  dis- 
cover and  carry  back  to  the  colony  as  many 
fertile  females  as  they  could  meet  with.  It 
is  probable  that,  soon  after  pairing,  the  males 
die,  as  do  the  males  of  bees  and  other  in- 
sects ; for,  as  the  workers  never  bring  any 
of  them  back,  nor  take  any  notice  of  them 
after  leaving  the  ant-hill,  they  must  perish, 
being  entirely  defenceless,  and  destitute  both 
of  a sting  and  of  mandibles  to  provide  for 
their  subsistence.  The  subsequent  proceed- 
ings of  females  are  very  different,  and  of 
curious  interest.  It  was  supposed  by  the 
ancients  that  all  Ants,  at  a certain  age,  ac- 
quired wings  ; but  it  was  reserved  for  the 
younger  Huber,  in  particular,  by  means  of 
his  artificial  formicaries,  to  trace  the  de- 
velopment of  the  wings  in  the  female  from 
the  first  commencement,  till  he  saw  them 
Btript  off  and  laid  aside  like  cast  clothes.” 

“ Having  directed  my  close  attention  to 
the  eggs  of  ants,”  says  Iluber,  “I  remarked 
that  they  were  of  different  sizes,  shades,  and 
forms.  The  smallest  were  white,  opaque, 
and  cylindrical  ; the  largest  transparent, 
and  slightly  arched  at  both  ends  ; while 
those  of  a middle  size  were  semi-transparent. 
On  holding  them  up  to  tlie  light.  I observed 
a sort  of  white  oblong  cloud  ; in  some,  a 
transparent  point  might  be  remarked  at  liic 
Buperior  extremity  i in  others,  a clear  zone 
above  and  underneath  the  little  cloud.  There 

were  some  whose  whole  body  was  so  remark- 
ably clear  as  to  allow  of  my  very  distinctly 
observing  the  rings.  On  fixing  attention 
more  closely  upon  the  latter,  I observed  the 
egg  open,  and  the  grub  appear  in  its  place. 
Having  compared  these  eggs  with  those  just 
laid,  I constantly  found  the  latter  of  a milky 
whiteness,  completely  opaque,  and  smaller 
by  one  half,  so  that  I had  no  reason  to  doubt 
of  the  eggs  of  ants  receirdng  a very  consider- 
able increase  in  size  j that  in  elongating  they 
become  transparent,  but  do  not  at  this  time 
disclose  the  form  of  the  grub,  which  is  always 
arched.”  When  the  eggs  are  at  length 
hatched,  the  young  grubs  are  fed  either  by  the 
neuters  (called  also  nurse-ants  and  workers)  ; 
when  any  of  these  are  in  the  colony,  and  by  \ 
the  mother  when  she  is  alone,  by  a liquid  ; 
disgorged  from  the  stomach,  as  is  done  in  a i 
similar  way  by  wasps,  humble-bees,  and  ; 
certain  birds.  ! 

“ When  the  larvae  have  attained  their  full  ' 
growth  they  spin  a silken  covering,  called  1 
by  entomologists  a cocoon  : in  this  they  com-  1 
pletely  enclose  themselves,  and  remain  per- 
fectly quiescent  without  receiving  anj-  nutri- 
ment, awaiting  the  final  change  when  they 
are  to  assume  the  form  of  Ants.  This  stage 
of  its  existence  is  the  pupa,  but  is  commonly 
though  very  erroneously  called  the  egg. 
Ants’  eggs,  as  they  are  ■vulgarly  called,  are  a 
favourite  food  for  partridges  and  pheasants, 
and  are  eagerly  sought  after  by  persons  who 
rear  these  birds  from  the  egg.  The  cocimn 
containing  the  pupa  is  of  a long  cylindrical 
form,  of  a dirty  white  colour,  and  perfectly  j 
without  motion.  The  pupa  within  the  cocoon 
has  now  attained  the  form  which  it  -will 
finally  possess  j its  limbs  are  distinct,  but  ! 
want  strength  and  consistence,  and  are  co-  | 
vered  by  a skin  wliich  has  yet  to  be  cast.  In  : 
colour  it  changes  from  white  to  a pale  yellow,  | 
then  to  red,  and  finally  becomes  almost 
black  J its  wings,  if  a male  or  female,  are  dis-  | 
tinctly  visible,  but  do  not  assume  the  shape, 
size,  or  character,  they  are  hereafter  destined 
to  bear.”  — A'eicnian’s  Hist,  of  Insects. 

In  England,  ant-hills  appear  formed  and 
arranged  with  very  little  regard  to  order 
or  regularity  ; but  in  the  more  southern 
parts  of  Europe  they  are  constructed  -with 
amazing  iugennity.  They  are  generally 
formed  in  the  vicinity  of  some  large  tree  on 
the  bank  of  a river  ; the  former  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  food,  and  the  latter  for  sup- 
plying them  with  that  abundant  moisture 
wliich  is  requisite  for  the  use  of  these  insects. 
The  nnt-liill  is  of  a conical  shape,  and  is 
composed  of  leaves,  bits  of  wood,  sand,  earth, 
stubble,  gum,  and  grains  of  com  ; all  united 
into  a compact  body,  perforated  ■«-ith  gal- 
leries down  to  the  bottom,  and  having  a 
variety  of  tunnels  or  passages  throughout 
the  interior,  the  number  of  these  avenues 
depending  entirely  on  the  population  and 
extent  ol  the  nest.  At  its  commencement 
the  nest  is  simply  an  excavation  mode  in  the 
earth  j a number  of  the  labourers  wander 
about  in  quest  of  materials  suitable  for  the 
snpci-structure  ; others  carry  out  particles  of 
earth  from  the  interior,  and  those  iiarticles, 
interspersed  with  the  fragments  of  woeal  and 
leaves  brought  in  continually  from  every 
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quarter,  give  a kind  of  stability  to  tbe  edifice : 
■ it  daily  increases  in  size,  the  Ants  taking 
' care  to  leave  the  spaces  required  for  the 
: galleries  which  lead  to  the  exterior  ; while 
the  dome  contains  a number  of  spacious 
chambers  or  recesses,  which  communicate 
with  each  other  by  means  of  galleries  con- 
structed in  a similar  manner.  Thus  we  see 
that  although  the  exterior  of  the  hillock 
always  presents  the  appearance  of  a dome, 
and  appears  but  a careless  heap,  it  is  in  re- 
ality a most  ingenious  device  for  keeping  out 
water,  for  evading  the  elfects  of  the  wind, 
and  the  attacks  of  enemies ; and  yet  more 
especially  for  receiving  and  husbanding  the 
heat  of  the  sun.  There  are  external  aper- 
tures, to  permit  free  egress  to  the  multitude 
of  labourers  of  which  the  commonwealth  is 
composed  ; and  from  the  commencement  of 
the  warm  season  they  are  constantly  em- 
ployed, till  the  unpropitious  winter  again 
suspends  their  exertions,  and  terminates 
their  annual  industry. 

The  working  Ants  are  not  only  employed 
in  sustaining  the  idlers  at  home,  but  in  pro- 
viding sufficient  food  for  themselves.  They 
subsist  on  various  provisions,  both  animal 
j and  vegetable  ; killing  and  devouring  all 
weaker  insects,  os  well  as  in  seeking  ripe 
fruits  and  whatever  appears  to  contain  sac- 
charine matter.  When  they  are  unable  to 
eat  the  whole  of  the  substance  they  have 
found,  they  devour  what  they  can  ; and, 
tearing  the  rest  in  pieces,  load  themselves 
^th  the  spoil.  When  they  meet  with  an 
insect  which  they  are  singly  Incapable  of 
mastering,  several  of  them  join  in  the  at- 
1 tack  ; its  destruction  generally  follows,  each 
1 Ant  assisting  in  carrying  away  a portion  of 
; the  booty.  When  a single  Ant  chances  to 
1 make  a fortunate  discovery,  it  immediately 
i communicates  the  information  to  others, 

: and  the  whole  republic  soon  appear  in  mo- 
! tion.  But  while  they  are  thus  busied  in 
j feeding  abroad,  and  carrying  in  provisions 
; for  the  use  of  those  which  continue  inactive 
at  home,  they  are  by  no  means  unmindful 
of  posterity.  The  female  Ants  soon  begin 
to  lay  their  eggs,  which  arc  immediately 
1 carried  to  the  safest  situation,  at  the  bottom 
1 of  the  hill,  where  they  are  assiduotisly  dc- 
1 fended  by  the  labourers,  who  always  display 
1 the  fimdest  attachment  to  the  rising  progeny, 
j cither  attending  to  the  safety  of  the  larvaj, 

1 or  in  feeding  the  newly  lx)m  insects.  WIio, 

1 indeed,  has  not  seen  them,  when  the  gardener 
1 or  some  formidable  enemy  has  demolished 
their  whole  habitation,  affectionately  soli- 
citous of  their  offspring,  and  running  wildly 
ab<)ut,  each  loaded  with  a young  one,  not 
unfreqiiently  os  large  ns  itself. 

l or  some  time  the  new  born  Ants  remain 
under  the  careful  superintendence  of  the  la- 
bourers : they  arc  attended  in  all  their 
wanderings  about  the  nest,  and  arc  made 
acquainted  with  all  its  galleries  and  clinrn- 
bers  : the  wings  of  the  males  and  ffimalcs, 
previously  folded  together,  arc  extended, 
and  this  Is  always  accomplished  with  sucli 
"kill  and  tendeniess,  tliat  these  delicate 
members  are  never  injured  by  tlie  operation: 
in  fine,  these  founders  of  future  colonics  arc 
in  all  respects  served  with  unremitting  at- 

tention  imtil  their  final  departure  from  the  j 
nest. 

In  the  autumn,  says  Mr.  Ne^vman,  we  fte- 
quently  observe  one  of  their  hillocks  closely 
covered  with  a living  mass  of  Avinged  Ants, 
which  continue  to  promenade,  as  it  were, 
over  its  entire  surface  : they  mount  on  every 
plant  in  the  vicinity  of  their  nest,  and  the 
labourers  (for  now  the  entire  population  of 
the  nest  has  turned  out)  accompany  them 
as  closely  as  possible,  following  them  to  the 
extreme  tip  of  every  blade  of  grass;  and  when 
at  length  those  possessed  of  wings  spread 
them  in  preparation  for  flight,  the  labourers 
will  often  hold  them  back,  as  if  loath  to 
trust  them  alone. . . . When  the  air  is  warm 
and  still  they  rise  in  thousands,  and  sailing, 
or  rather  floating  on  the  atmosphere,  leave 
for  ever  the  scene  of  their  former  existence. 
Each  female,  immediately  on  alighting  from 
her  aerial  voyage,  examines  the  situation  in, 
which  chance  has  placed  her,  and  if  she  find 
it  adapted  to  her  purpose,  she  turns  her  head 
back  over  her  shoulders,  and  with  her  sharp 
mandibles  tears  off  the  wings  which  bore  her 
from  the  place  of  her  nativity.  Strange  as 
this  propensity  may  seem,  it  is  dictated  by 
an  unerring  instinct,  for  the  object  for  which 
wings  were  given  her  is  now  aecompHshed, 
and  henceforth  they  would  prove  an  in- 
cumbrance, and  retard  rather  than  assist, 
the  performance  of  her  duties.  Sometimes 
a few  workers,  wandering  at  this  period  of 
excitement  far  ftom  their  home,  may  happen 
to  meet  with  her,  and  if^  so,  they  unite  their 
labours  with  hers  in  excavating  a small  and 
humble  dwelling  in  .the  earth,  which  serves 
as  the  nucleus  of  a future  colony : in  all 
operations  the  female,  now  a queen,  takes  a 
most  energetic  part,  and  continues  to  labour 
until  she  has  laid  eggs,  when  the  conduet  of 
tbe  workers  undergoes  a great  change,  for 
they  now  treat  her  with  the  most  marked 
respect,  and  consider  her  worthy  the  honours 
of  a sovereign. 

The  ingenious  author  we  before  quoted 
gives  a very  curious  account  of  wliat  ho 
terms  the  ,Stoue  A nis,  which  in  substance  is 
as  follows  : The  most  remarkable  fact  con- 
nected with  tlve  liistory  of  Ants,  is  the  pro- 
pensity possessed  by  certain  species  to  kid- 
nap the  workers  of  other  species,  and  compel 
them  to  labour  for  the  l)cnefit  of  the  com- 
munity, thus  using  tliem  completely  as 
slaves  ; and,  as  far  as  wc  yet  know,  tlio  kid- 
nappers are  red  or  i)alc-colourcd  Ants,  and 
the  slaves,  like  the  ill-treated  natives  of 
Africa,  are  of  a jot  black.  The  time  for 
capturing  slaves  extends  over  a period  of 
about  ten  weeks,  and  never  commences  until 
the  male  and  female  Ants  arc  about  emer- 
ging from  tlic  pupa  state,  and  tlius  the  rutli- 
Icss  marauders  never  interfere  witli  the  con- 
tinuatioii  of  tire  species.  Tins  ap])cars  to  bo 
a special  ada))tation  of  their  peculiar  in- 
stinct (for  if  the  attacks  were  made  on  tlio 
nests  of  the  Nepo  Ants,  l)cfore  those  liy 
wliom  tlic  race  is  propagated  are  ready  to 
issue  fortli,  it  must  speedily  l)ccomc  extinct. 
When  the  Ilcd  Ants  arc  about  to  sally  fortli 
on  a marauding  expedition,  tliey  send  scouts 
to  ascertain  the  exact  position  in  wliicli  a 
colony  of  negroes  may  be  found  ( tliese 

Bcouts  having  discovered  the  object  of  their 
search,  return  to  the  nest  and  report  their 
success.  Shortly  afterwards  the  army  of 
Ked  Ants  marches  forth,  headed  by  a van- 
guard, consisting  of  only  about  eight  or  ten 
Ants,  wliich  is  perpetually  beiug  changed, — 
the  individuals  which  constitute  it,  when 
they  have  advanced  a little  before  the  main 
body,  halting,  falling  into  the  rear,  and 
being  replaced  by  others.  AVhen  they  have 
arrived  near  the  Negro  colony,  they  dis- 
perse, wandering  through  the  herbage,  and 
hunting  about,  as  if  aware  that  the  object  of 
their  search  was  near,  though  ignorant  of  its 
exact  position.  At  last  they  discover  tlie 
settlement,  and  the  foremost  of  the  invaders 
rushing  impetuously  to  the  attack,  are  met, 
grappled  mth,  and  frequently  killed  bj  the 
negroes  on  guard  : the  alarm  is  qmckly 
communicated  to  the  interior  of  the  nest ; 
the  negroes  sally  forth  by  thousands,  and 
the  Red  Ants  rushing  to  the  rescue,  a des- 
perate conflict  ensues,  which,  however,  al- 
ways terminates  in  the  defeat  of  the  negroes, 
who  retire  to  the  innermost  recesses  of  the 
habitation.  Now  follows  the  scene  of  pil- 
lage : the  Red  Ants  with  then’  powerful 
mandibles  tear  open  the  sides  of  the  negro 
ant-hill,  and  rush  into  the  heart  of  the 
citadel.  In  a few  minutes  each  of  the  in- 
vaders emerges  carrying  in  its  mouth  the 
pupa  of  a worker  negro,  winch  it  has  ob- 
tained in  spite  of  the  vigilance  and  valour 
of  its  natural  guardians.  The  Red  Ants  re- 
turn in  perfect  order  to  their  nest,  bearing 
with  them  their  living  burdens.  On  reach- 
ing the  nest  the  pupaj  appear  to  be  treated 
precisely  as  their  own,  and  the  workers  when 
they  emerge  perform  the  various  duties  of 
the  community  with  the  greatest  energy  and 
apparent  good-will.  [For  an  account  of  the 
iVhite  Ants,  which  belong  to  a totally  dif- 
ferent order  of  insects,  see  Teriutes.  See 
also  Driveb  Ants.] 

The  following  short  passage  from  Jlr. 
Darwin's  Observations  on  the  Natural  His- 
tory of  Rio  de  Janeiro  will  give  the  render  a 
good  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  Ants’  nests 
there : “ Travelling  onwards,  we  passed 
tlirough  tracts  of  pasturage,  much  injured 
by  the  enormous  conical  Ants’  nests,  which 
were  nearly  twelve  feet  liigh.  They  gave  to 
the  plain  exactly  the  appearance  of  the  mud 
volcanoes  at  Jorullo,  as  flared  by  Hum- 
boldt.” And  in  Gardner’s  Travels  in  Bra- 
zil we  read  the  following  remarks  on  the 
immense  multitudes  of  Ants  which  arc  found 
there.  “ When  near  Rio  dc  ,T aneiro,”  he  sa3's, 
“ we  passed  many  habitations  belonging  to 
poor  people  of  colour,  mostly  Ashermcn. 
Before  reaching  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
over  which  the  road  leads  to  Tijuca,  we 
passed  a migrating  body  of  small  Black 
Ants.  The  immense  number  of  Individuals 
composing  it  may  be  imagined  from  the 
fact,  that  the  column  was  more  than  six  feet 
broad,  and  extended  in  length  to  u])wards 
of  thirty  yards.  Tlie  ground  was  comi)lctcly 
covered  with  the  little  creatures,  so  closely 
were  they  packed  together.”  The  species 
also  arc  more  numerous  than  naturalists  arc 
aware  of : he  says  ^hat  near  Fcinainbuco 
he  noticed  more  than  25  different  species. 


ANT-EATER.  (_3Iyrmecophaga.)  A 
genus  of  animals,  of  the  Cuiverian  order 
Edentata.  Their  distinguishing  character- 
istics are,  that  the  body  is  covered  with  hair, 
the  mouth  is  small,  and  the  tongue  long  and 
cj’lindrical,  calculated  to  supply  the  want 
of  teeth,  from  being  covered  with  a glutinous 
saliva,  by  means  of  which  they  entrap  and 
devour  the  insects  upon  which  thc3'  live  and 
from  which  they  derive  their  name.  The 
head  is  very  long,  but  the  tongue  is  much 
longer,  and  capable  of  being  extended  to  a 
surprising  distance  beyond  the  snout ; the 
eyes  are  particularly  small,  the  ears  short 
and  round,  the  legs  thick  and  strong,  but 
most  unfavourably  formed  for  locomotion, 
and  consequently  their  pace  is  remarkably 
slow.  There  are  three  distinct  and  well- 
defined  species  in  South  America  ; and 
these,  with  one  or  two  others,  we  shall  briefly 
describe.  I 

The  GREAT  ANT-EATER,  or  ANT- 
BEAR  (_Myrmecophaga  jubata),  is  by  far  the 
largest  of  the  Ant-eaters,  and  is  covered  with 
long,  coarse,  shaggy  hair,  except  the  head, 
where  it  is  short  and  close  j it  has  a very  long 
and  slender  head,  and  a bushy  black  tail  of 
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enormous  size  and  length,  the  whole  animal 
often  measuring  eight  feet  from  the  tip  of 
the  snout  to  the  extremity  of  the  tail.  Being 
plantigrade,  it  stands  lower  on  the  hind  legs 
than  before,  which  is  the  case  with  bears 
and  other  quadrupeds  similarly  formed.  It 
has  four  toes  on  the  fore-feet,  the  second  and 
third  being  provided  with  long,  sharp- 
pointed,  and  trenchant  claws ; so  that  no- 
thing upon  which  it  has  an  opportunity  of 
fastening  can  escape.  The  liind  feet  have 
five  toes,  furnished  with  short  weak  claws, 
resembling  those  of  ordinarv  quadrupeds. 
The  prevailing  colour  of  this  animal  is  a 
deep  grC3-,  with  a very  broad  bend  of  black 
running"  from  the  neck  downwards  on  each 
side  of  the  bod3i  ; its  habits  are  slothftil  and 
solitarv  ; and  it  sleeps  during  the  greater 
part  of' the  day.  It  lives  cxclusn-cl3’  on  ants, 
to  procure  which  it  opens  their  hills  \rith  its 
powerful  crooked  claws,  and  draws  its  long 
flexible  tongue,  which  is  covered  with  gluti- 
nous saliva,  lighih’  over  the  swarms  of 
insects  who  (lock  ftom  all  quarters  to  defend 
their  dwellings.  It  is  a native  of  Brazil 
and  Guiana.  It  seems  almost  incredible 
that  so  robust  and  powerful  an  animal  can 
procure  suliicient  sustenance  from  Ante 
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I alone ; but  this  circumstance  has  nothing 
' strange  for  those  who  are  acquainted  with 
1 the  tropical  parts  of  America,  and  who  have 
seen  the  enormous  multitudes  of  these  in- 
sects, which  swarm  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
to  that  degree,  that  their  hills  often  almost 
touch  one  another  for  miles  together.  The 
favourite  resort  of  the  Great  Ant-eaters  are 
the  low  swampy  savannahs,  along  the  banks 
of  rivers  and  stagnant  ponds. 

The  TAJlAhTDOA  (^Mifrmecophaga  ta- 
mandua),  a smaller  kind  of  Ant-eater,  is 
about  the  size  of  a full-grown  cat  ; the  head 
not  being  so  disproportionately  long  as  the 
species  above  described,  though  it  is  of  the 
same  general  cylindrical  form,  and  equally 
j truncated  at  the  end.  The  conformation  of 
' the  extremities,  and  the  number  of  the  toes 
I is  in  every  respect  the  same  as  in  the  Great 
I Ant-eater  ; but  the  tail  is  prehensile,  which 
, inakes  it  essentially  an  arboreal  quadruped  ; 

■ while,  instead  of  having  long  shaggy  hair,  it 
is  short,  shining,  and  somewhat  silky,  like 
the  finest  wool.  There  are  several  varieties 
of  this  species,  ditfering  chiefly  in  colour  ; 
tliey  reside  exclusively  on  trees,  living 
on  termites,  honey,  and  (according  to  Azara, 
in  his  Natural  History  of  the  Quadrupeds 
of  Paraguay),  bees,  which  in  those  coun- 
tries form  their  hives  among  the  loftiest 
branches  of  the  forest,  and,  having  no  sting, 
are  readily  despoiled  of  their  honied  treasure. 

' The  LITTLE  ANT-EATER  (Myrmeco- 
phaga  didactyla)  is  an  animal  of  considerable 
elegance,  and  not  larger  than  a squirrel : 
the  head  is  small,  the  snout  sharpened  and 
slightly  bent  downwards  ; the  fore-feet  have 
only  two  claws  on  each,  the  exterior  one 
much  larger  and  stronger  than  the  interior  j 
the  ears  are  very  small,  and  liid  in  the  fur  ; 
the  eyes  are  also  small.  The  whole  animal 
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Is  covered  with  a beautiful  soft  and  curled 
a pale  yellow-brown  colour  : the  tail 
IS  thick  at  the  base,  tapering  to  the  tip  ; and 
Ming  prehensile,  it  greatly  assists  the  Little 
Ant-eater’s  0|>crations  in  its  scarcli  for  in- 
sects among  tlie  trees,  on  wliicli  it  resides. 


it  is  about  twenty  inches  long  from  the  tip  of 
its  snout  to  the  end  of  its  tail ; the  nose  is 
taper,  the  upper  mandible  extending  very  far 
beyond  the  lower  ; the  body  and  tail  are  of  a 
tawny  coloirr,  tvith  the  under  parts  white  ; 
the  body  marked  with  broad,  distant,  black- 
ish, transverse  stripes,  and  the  tail  annulated 
with  similax  ones.  [Tor  Spine  Ant-eatee, 
see  Echidna.] 

ANTELOPE.  (Antilope.')  A genus  of 
hollow-homed  Ruminants,  of  which  there 
are  many  species,  each  differing  from  the 
other  in  some  important  points,  but  agreeing 
in  the  grand  leading  characteristics.  Thus, 
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speaking  generally,  it  may  be  said,  that  An- 
telopes are  of  graceful  and  sj^mmetrical  pro- 
portions ; of  a restless  and  timid  disposition, 
extremely  watchful,  of  great  vivacity,  re- 
markably swift  and  agile,  and  most  of  their 
boundings  inconceivably  light  and  elastic. 
Their  horns,  whatever  shape  they  assume, 
are  round  and  annulated  j in  some  species 
straight,  in  others  curved  and  spiral  j in 
some  the  females  have  no  horns,  in  others 
they  are  common  to  both  sexes.  They  all 
possess  a most  delicate  sense  of  smell ; their 
eyes  are  proverbially  bright  and  beaming  j 
and  so  fleet  are  they,  that  the  huntsman  is 
often  obliged  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  falcon, 
trained  for  the  purpose,  to  seize  on  the  ani- 
mal and  arrest  its  progress,  in  order  to  give 
the  greyhounds  an  opportunity  of  overtaWng 
it.  Their  hair  is  generally  short  and  smooth, 
and  of  an  equal  length  over  every  part  of  the 
body  : some  species,  however,  have  manes 
on  the  neck  and  shoulders  ; and  a few  are 
funiishcd  ivith  long  hair  on  the  chin  and 
throat.  The  ears  are  long  and  pointed  ; the 
tails  short,  and  tufted  at  the  extremity. 
For  the  most  part  Antelopes  are  gregarious, 
some  species  forming  herds  of  two  or  tliree 
thousand,  wliilc  others  keep  in  jiairs,  or  in 
companies  of  five  or  si.x.  Tliey  often  browse 
like  the  goat,  and  feed  on  tlie  tender  shoots 
of  trees  j and  the  flesh  of  those  which  are 
taken  in  the  chase  is  usually  of  excellent 
flavour. 

Tlie  Antilnpidre  seem  to  be  a connecting 
link  between  tlie  Goat  and  tlie  Deer.  Like 
tlie  goat,  they  never  slicd  their  horns  •,  but, 
on  the  otlier  liaiid,  tlieir  size  and  the  delicacy 
of  their  conforniatlon,  the  nature  and  colour 
of  tlie  hair,  tlieir  llectness,  &e.,  arc  striking 
points  of  rescinblniice  to  tiic  deer  tribe.  The 
liind  legs,  like  those  of  tlie  iiare,  being 
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longer  than  the  fore  ones,  not  only  give 
additional  swiftness,  but  greater  security,  in 
ascending  and  descending  precipices,  a prac- 
tice in  wliich  the  Antelope  greatly  delights. 
The  majority  of  the  species  are  brown  on  the 
back,  and  white  under  the  belly,  with  a black 
stripe  separating  those  colours.  The  tail  is 
of  various  lengths,  but  always  covered  with 
pretty  long  hair  j and  the  ears,  wliich  are 
beautiful  and  well  placed,  terminate  in  a 
point.  The  hoof  is  cloven,  like  that  of  the 
sheep ; and  the  horns  are  perennial.  The 
length,  size,  and  turn  of  the  horns,  the  differ- 
ent spots  in  tiie  skin,  or  diversities  of  size, 
constitute  the  cliief  distinctions  which  mark 
the  several  species.  They  mostly  inhabit 
the  torrid  regions,  or  such  parts  of  the  tem- 
perate zone  as  are  nearly  contiguous,  fre- 
quenting the  cliffs  and  ledges  of  roeks,  or 
traversing  vast  untrodden  wildernesses. 
Africa  appears  to  be  their  great  nursery,  but 
many  kinds  are  natives  of  Asia  ; very  few 
are  met  with  in  Europe  ; and  it  is  remark- 
able that,  notwithstanding  the  warmth  of 
South  America  is  well  suited  to  their  nature, 
only  a single  species  of  Antelope  is  to  be 
found  in  any  part  of  the  New  World. 

Having  made  these  general  remarks,  it  is 
necessary,  for  the  sake  of  perspicuity,  to  con- 
sider Antelopes  as  divided  into  sub-genera, 
or  families.  It  has  been  customary  to  class 
them  as  follows  : — 1.  True  Antelopes  ; 2. 
Bush  Antelopes ; 3.  Capriform  (or  goat- 
like) Antelopes  ; and  4.  Bovine  (or  ox-llke) 
Antelopes.  But  some  late  writers  on  zoology 
have  rendered  the  sub-division  infinitely 
inorc  minute  ; the  species  in  many  instances 
closely  bordering  on  each  other,  while  there 
are  others  in  which  scarcely  any  correspond- 
ing features  can  be  distinctly  traced.  Thus, 
as  an  eminent  natmalist  has  remarked,  “ the 
genus  Antelope  has  become  a kind  of  zoolo- 
gical refuge  for  the  destitute,  and  forms  an 
incongruous  assemblage  of  all  the  hollow- 
horned  ruminants  together.  So  diversified 
are  its  forms,  and  so  incongruous  its  mate- 
rials, that  it  presents  not  a single  character 
which  will  eitlier  apply  to  all  its  species,  or 
suffice  to  differentiate  it  from  conterminous 
genera.” 

The  COMMON  ANTELOPE,  or  SASIN. 
(,Antilope  Cervicapra.)  This  elegant  speci- 
men of  the  Antelope  tribe  is  a native  of 
many  parts  of  Africa,  and  also  of  India.  It 
is  somewhat  smaller  than  a fallow  deer,  and 
is  remarkable  for  the  peculiar  beauty  of  its 
long  spiral  horns,  wliich  are  distinctly 
marked  by  numerous  prominent  rings  j its 
colour  is  a reddish  tawny  brown  above,  and 
white  below  ; the  legs  are  long  and  delicate, 
the  body  round,  but  light  and  well  formed  ; 
the  eyes  large  and  c.xpressivc,  and  their 
orbits  white.  They  arc  extremely  wary,  and 
when  feeding  or  lying  down  are  guarded  by 
sentinels,  who  give  the  alarm  on  the  slight- 
est apjiear  nee  of  danger  ; and  such  is  their 
flcctness  and  activitv,  that  they  often  vault 
oyer  nets  ten  feet  high,  and  when  pursued, 
will  jiass  over  as  many  yards  at  a single 
bound.  [Sec  SriiiNoitoit,  I’aoxourcit,  O.nu, 
OAZfLLB,  Koono,  Stee.vook,  Nyloiiau, 
&c.] 

.... 
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ANTHICID.®.  A tribe  of  Coleopterous 
insects,  possessing  simple  or  but  slightly  ser- 

^ rated  and  fili- 

- form  antenna: ; 

is  maxillary 
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T ^ natedbyahatch- 

1 j/ Igj  et-shaped  joint ; 
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AXTUICUS  LATERl  PONCTA  UpOU  plants,  but 

TATos  the  majority  live 

on  the  ground, 
and  run  with  great  quickness  : their  larvas 
are  probably  parasites.  They  compose  the 
genera  Notoxus,  Anthicus,  &c. 

ANTHOBn.  A section  of  Coleopterous 
insects,  composed  of  species  inhabiting  the 
southern  parts  ofEurope  and  the  warm  parts 
of  both  hemispheres.  They  are  distinguished 
by  the  two  divisions  of  the  lower  lip  being 
produced  considerably  beyond  the  mentum, 
and  the  elytra  gaping  at  the  tips,  which  are 
rounded ; the  antenna:  have  nine  or  ten 
joints,  the  last  three  composing  the  club  j 
the  terminal  lobe  of  the  maxilla:  is  membra- 
nous, silky,  and  pcncil-like,  but  leathery  in 
others ; the  upper  lip  and  mandibles  are 
more  or  less  solid,  as  they  are  more  or  less 
exposed.  These  insects  live  upon  flowers  or 
leaves. 

A N T n 0 C IT  .S;  R A.  A genus  of  birds 
belonging  to  the  family  .Vclij>hn{rid(r,  or 
Honey-eaters,  several  species  of  which  are 
found"  in  New  Holland.  As  an  example  of 
tills  interesting  genus  we  give 

The  ANTHOCILERA  MELLTTORA, 
or  BUSH  WATTLE-BIRD  j a bird  con- 
stantly found  where  there  are  Banksias,  in 
New  South  Wales,  South  Australia,  and  Van 
Diemen’s  Land.  It  is  bold  and  spirited, 
fearlessly  attacking  and  driving  away  all 
other  birds  from  the  part  of  the  tree  on  which 
it  is  feeding.  In  spring  and  summer  the 
male  perches  on  some  clcvaled  branch,  and 
screams  forth  his  harsh  and  i>ccnliar  notes, — 
like  a jicrson  vomiting,  — whence  its  local 
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name  Goo-fficar-ntck,  in  which  the  natives 
have  tried  to  imitate  it.  AVliile  thus  em- 
played,  it  frequently  jerks  its  tail,  tlirows 
back  its  head,  and  ^stends  its  throat,  as  if 
great  exertion  were  required.  It  breeds  in 
September  and  three  follotving  months  : the 
nest  is  round,  open,  and  rather  small ; it  is 
generally  placed  in  the  fork  of  a small 
branch;  and  is  formed  of  fine  twigs,  lined  with 
fibrous  roots.  Eggs  two,  and  sometimes  three. 

Banksios  are  in  blossom  the  greater  part 
of  the  vear ; each  flower  as  it  expands  is 
diligently  examined  by  the  Wattle-bird, 
which  inserts  its  long  feathery  tongue  into 
every  part,  extracting  pollen  and  insects. 
It  is  to  be  observed  that  Banksias  are  not  a 
sign  of  good  land,  so  that  the  garrulous  note 
of  this  species  may  be  taken  by  the  settler 
03  an  indication  of  the  sterile  and  unprofit- 
able nature  of  the  soil.  (Gould’s  Birds  of 
Australia.) 

ANTIlOAiYZIDiE.  A general  division 
of  the  M uscidie,  composed  of  species  having 
the  appearance  of  Common  Flies  ; the  wings 
not  vibratile  ; the  antenna:  inserted  near  the 
forehead,  always  shorter  than  the  head,  ter- 
minated by  a long  or  linear  joint,  with  the 
seta  mostly  plumose  ; the  legs  arc  of  mode- 
rate size,  and  the  abdomen  composed  of  four 
joints. 

ANTHOPIIITyA.  A name  given  by  Ln- 
trcillc  to  the  fourth  family  of  the  Acufeated 
Hymenoptera  f the  Bees). 

AN-TIIROCEKID^.  A family  of  Lepl- 
doptcrous  insects,  of  the  section  J/cterocera ; 
comprising  a rather  numerous  grouj)  of  small 
or  moderately  sized  siiccics,  distinguished  by 
their  brilliancy  of  colour  and  diurnal  flight  5 
having  the  antenna;  never  terminated  by  a 
pencil  of  hairs,  and  cither  simple  in  both 
•exes  and  fusiform,  or  thickened  near  the 
middle  : the  head  is  furnished  with  a pair  of 
t'Celli  behind  the  antennm  ; the  labial  palpi 
are  rather  small,  and  the  maxillic  greatly 
elongated  : the  wings  arc  always  deflexed  in 
^pose,  exhibiting  in  many  species  a numlter 
of  denuded  spots ; the  nervurcs  are  very 
numerous  ; the  legs  arc  long,  with  the  pos- 
terior tibia:  furnished  with  four  spurs.  The 
caterpillars  are  of  a cylindrical  form,  gene- 
rally clothed  with  short  hairs,  and  without 
any  spine  at  the  hin«l  part  of  the  body  : they 
feed  on  various  leguminous  plants,  and  con- 
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siderably  resemble  those  of  several  of  the 
Bombycidee.  The  pupa;  are  of  the  ordinary 
conical  form,  without  any  angular  promi- 
nences. The  colouring  of  some  of  the  exotic 
species  of  this  family  is  truly  beautiful.  [See 
Burxet  Moth.] 

AUTHUS.  [See  Pipit.] 

AimPATHES.  Black  Coral. 

jVUT-LION.  (Myrmcleonformicaleo.)  A 
Neuropterous  insect  which  has  long  been 
celebrated  for  its  wonderful  ingenuity  in 
preparing  a kind  of  pitfall  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  such  insects  as  happen  unwarily  to 
enter  it.  In  its  complete  or  fly  state  it  bears 
no  inconsiderable  resemblance  to  a small 
dragon-fly,  from  which  however  it  may  rea- 
dily be  distinguished  by  its  antennm,  wliich 
are  hard,  and  incurvated  at  the  ends.  It 
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deposits  its  eggs  in  dry  sandy  situations,  and 
the  young  larva:,  when  hatched,  begin  se- 
parately to  exercise  their  talent  of  preparing 
a very  small  conical  cavity  in  the  sand,  which 
they  effect  by  turning  themselves  rapidly 
round.  Under  this  cavity  it  lies  concealed, 
ready  to  rush  forw'ard  at  a moment,  in  order 
to  seize  any  small  insect  that  has  been  so 
unfortunate,  in  approaching  the  edge,  as  to 
fall  in  ; and  no  sooner  has  it  sucked  out  the 
juices  of  its  victim  through  its  tubercular 
forceps,  than  it  throws  it  by  a sudden  exer- 
tion to  some  distance.  As  the  larva  in- 
creases in  size,  it  enlarges  the  hole,  which  at 
last  becomes  about  two  inches  in  diameter, 
its  own  length  bein^  when  full-grown  about 
half  an  inch.  It  13  of  a flattened  figure, 
broad  towards  the  upper  part, and  gradually 
tapering  to  an  obtuse  jioint : the  legs  arc 
slender  ; the  head  and  thorax  rather  small ; 
the  tubular  jaws  long,  curved,  serrated  in- 
tenially,  and  very  sharp-pointed  : it  is  of  a 
brown  colour,  beset  with  numerous  tufts  of 
dusky  hair ; the  whole  presenting  a form 
bearing  some  resemblance  to  a flat-bodied 
spider.  In  preparing  its  pit,  it  begins  by 
tracing  an  exterior  circle  of  the  intended 
diamelcr  of  the  cavity,  continuing  its  motion, 
in  a spiral  line,  till  it  gets  to  the  centre,  thus 
making  several  volutes  in  the  sand,  resein- 
blini;  the  impression  of  a large  helix  or  smiil- 
shelli  and  after  having  sufliciently  deepened 
the  cavity  by  a repetition  of  this  motion,  it 
smoothes  the  sides  into  a regular  shape  by 
throwing  out  the  suiierfluous  sand  lying  on 
the  ridges,  which  it  clfccts  with  surprising 
address  and  dexterity. 

The  ingenuity  and  perseverance  of  this  in- 
sect, or  rather  the  admirable  instinct  it  dis- 
plays, is  so  amusingly  described  by  Messrs. 
Kirby  and  Spence  in  their  “Introduction  to 
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Entomology,”  that  we  cannot  refrain  from 
indulging  in  a quotation,  the  length  of  which, 
we  trust,  its  pertinence  may  well  excuse. 

“ In  the  course  of  its  labours  it  frequently 
meets  with  small  stones  : these  it  places  upon 
its  head,  one  by  one,  and  jerks  over  the  mar- 
gin of  the  pit.  But  sometimes,  when  near 
the  bottom,  a pebble  presents  itself  of  a size 
so  large  that  this  process  is  impossible,  its 
head  not  being  sufficiently  broad  and  strong 
to  bear  so  great  a weight,  and  the  height 
being  too  considerable  to  admit  of  inojecting 
so  large  a body  to  the  top.  A more  impa- 
tient labourer  would  despair  ; but  not  so  our 
insect.  A new  plan  is  adopted.  By  a ma- 
noeuvre, not  easily  described,  it  lifts  the  stone 
upon  its  back,  keeps  it  in  a steady  position 
by  an  alternate  motion  of  the  segments  wMch 
compose  that  part ; and,  carefully  walking 
up  the  ascent  with  the  burthen,  deposits  it 
on  the  outside  of  the  margin.  When,  as  oc- 
casionally happens,  the  stone  is  round,  the 
labour  becomes  most  difficult  and  painful. 
A spectator  watching  the  motions  of  the  ant- 
lion  feels  an  inexpressible  interest  in  its  be- 
half. He  sees  it  with  vast  exertion  elevate 
the  stone,  and  begin  its  arduous  retrograde 
ascent : at  every  moment  the  burthen  totters 
to  one  side  or  the  other : the  adroit  porter 
lifts  up  the  segments  of  its  back  to  balance 
it,  and  has  already  nearly  reached  t)ie  top 
of  the  pit,  when  a stumble  or  a jolt  mocks 
all  its  efforts,  and  the  stone  tumbles  headlong 
to  the  bottom.  Mortified,  but  not  despair- 
ing, the  Ant-Lion  returns  to  the  charge ; 
again  replaces  the  stone  on  its  hack  ; again 
ascends  the  side,  and  artfully  avails  himself, 
for  a road,  of  the  channel  formed  by  the 
falling  stone,  against  the  sides  of  which  he 
can  support  his  load.  Tliis  time  possibly  he 
succeeds  ; or  it  may  he,  as  is  often  the  case, 
the  stone  again  rolls  down.  When  thus  un- 
fortunate, our  little  Sisyphus  has  been  seen 
six  times  patiently  to  renew  his  attempts, 
and  was  at  last,  as  such  heroic  resolution 
deserved,  successful.  It  is  only  after  a series 
of  trials  have  demonstrated  the  impossibility 
of  succeeding,  that  oiu-  engineer  yields  to 
fate,  and,  quitting  his  half-excavated  pit, 
begins  the  formation  of  another. 

“ When  all  obstacles  are  overcome,  and 
the  pit  is  finished,  it  presents  itself  as  a coni- 
cal hole  rather  more  than  two  inches  deep, 
gradually  contracting  to  a point  at  the  bot- 
tom, and  about  three  inches  wide  at  the  top. 
The  Ant-lion  now  takes  its  station  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pit,  and,  that  its  gruff  appear- 
ance may  not  scare  the  passengers  which 
approach  its  den,  covers  itself  witli  sand,  all 
except  the  points  of  its  expanded  forceps. 
It  is  not  long  before  an  ant  on  its  travels, 
fearing  no  harm,  steps  upon  the  margin  of 
the  pit,  cither  accidentally  or  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exploring  the  depth  below.  Alas  I 
its  curiosity  is  dearly  gratified.  The  faitli- 
less  sand  slides  from  under  its  feet  ; its 
struggles  but  hasten  its  descent ; and  it  is 
precipitated  headlong  into  the  jaws  of  the 
concealed  devourer.  Sometimes,  however, 
it  chances  that  the  ant  is  able  to  stop  itself 
midway,  and  with  all  haste  scrambles  up 
again.  No  sooner  docs  the  Ant-lion  per- 
ceive tills  tfor,  being  furnished  with  six  eyes 
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on  each  side  of  his  head,  he  is  sufficiently 
sharp-sighted),  than,  shaking  off  his  inac- 
tivity, he  hastily  shovels  loads  of  sand  upon 
his  head,  and  vigorously  throws  them  up  in 
quick  succession  upon  the  escaping  insect, 
which,  attacked  by  such  a heavy  shower 
from  below,  and  treading  upon  so  unstable  a 
path,  is  almost  inevitably  carried  to  the  bot- 
tom. The  instant  his  victim  is  fairly  witliln 
reach,  the  Ant-lion  seizes  him  between  his 
jaws,  which  are  admirable  instruments,  at  the 
same  time  hooked  for  holding  and  grooved 
on  the  inner  side,  so  as  to  form  with  tlie  ad- 
joining maxillae,  which  move  up  and  down 
in  the  groove,  a tube  for  sucking,  and  at  his  ' 
leisure  extracting  all  the  juices  of  the  body,  \ 
regales  upon  formic  acid.  The  dry  carcass  i 
he  subsequently  jerks  out  of  his  den,  that  it 
may  not  encumber  him  in  his  future  con-  , 
teste,  or  betray  the  ‘ horrid  secrets  of  his  j 
prison-house : ’ and  if  the  sides  of  the  pit 
have  received  any  damage,  he  leaves  his 
concealment  for  a while  to  repair  it ; which 
having  done,  he  resumes  his  station.” 

Such  is  the  mode  of  life  pursued  by  the 
larva  of  the  Ant-lion  until  nearly  two  years 
have  elapsed,  when,  being  arrived  at  its  full 
growth,  and  ready  to  change  into  a chrysalis, 
it  envelopes  itself  in  a round  ball  of  sand, 
agglutinated  and  connected  by  very  fine  silk, 
which  it  draws  from  a tubular  process  at  the 
extremity  of  its  body.  In  this  silken  cocoon 
it  remains  about  three  weeks  ; and,  then 
bursts  forth  a foirr- winged  insect,  resernbling 
the  dragon-fly  both  in  appearance  and  man- 
ners. The  Myrmeleon  formicedeo  is  not  found 
in  England,  but  occurs  in  many  parts  of  the 
Continent,  as  France,  Spain,  Germany,  &c. 
[See  SIyrmeleox.]  ' - 

APATUEA  IRIS,  or  PURPLE  EM- 
PEROR. Of  all  our  native  Lepidoptera, 
there  is  no  Butterfly  that  is  more  justly 
admired  than  tlie  Purple  Emperor.  In  its 
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bold  and  soaring  flight,  ns  it  displays  its 
beautiful  lines  in  the  effulgence  of  the  meri- 
dian sun,  or  ns  it  settles  for  repose  when  the 
shades  of  evening  approach,  it  still  maintains 
its  acknowledged  pre-eminence.  The  gene- 
ral colour  of  the  wings  above  is  a rich  deep 
brown,  changing  in  the  male  according  to 
the  light,  to  a lovely  purple,  or  a splendid 
mazarine  blue,  and  relieved  by  a triple  series 
of  white  spots.  The  i>osterior  wings  have  a 
white  angular  band,  placed  in  continuity 
with  the  first  scries  of  si«its  on  the  anterior 
i wings  ; and  an  ocellus  at  the  anal  angle  with 
! a narrow  tawny  iris  and  black  pujiil  : the 
under  surface  of  the  anterior  wings  is  a fer- 
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^ ruginous  brown,  varied  with  white  and 
j black  ; between  tliedisc  and  the  hinder  mar- 
1 1 gin  is  an  ocellus  with  a black  iris  and  a bluish 
; pupil : body  black  above,  cinereous  beneath  j 
i antenna;  black.  The  female  is  considerably 
I larger  than  the  male,  but  the  colours  are  not 
I so  deep,  nor  are  the  reflected  hues  so  bril- 
I liant.  The  Caterpillar  is  a bright  green,  tt-ith 
I greenish-yellow  horns,  reddish  at  the  tip, 
i and  has  reddish  bristles  at  the  tail.  It  feeds 
on  the  oak,  ash,  and  willow.  The  Chrysalis 
! is  of  a pale  green  hne.  The  perfect  insect 
seldom  makes  its  appearance  before  July  ; is 
by  no  means  scarce  ; and  in  various  parts  of 
the  South  and  West  of  England  very  beauti- 
ful specimens  are  often  taken There  are 

other  species  of  the  genus  Apaiura,  but  the 
above  is  the  only  one  found  in  Britain. 

APE.  (PUhecus.")  The  words  Ape,  Mon- 
KEV,  and  B.vboox  were  formerly  applied  in- 
discriminately to  any  of  the  Quadrumanous 
Mammalia ; it  will  therefore  be  right  to 
state,  before  we  proceed  further,  that  the 
Apes,  or  Simi.e,  may  be  properly  divided 

into  four  sections  ; viz Apes,  or  such  ns  are 

destitute  of  a tail : Baboons,  or  such  as  have 
muscular  bodies,  elongated  muzzles,  and 
whose  tails  are  usually  short : Monkeys, 
whose  tails  are  in  general  long  : and  Sapa- 
jous,  or  Monkeys  with  prehensile  tails,  which 
can  at  pleasure  be  twisted  round  any  object, 
and  thereby  in  many  instances  answer  the 
purpose  of  an  additional  hand  to  the  animal. 
It  is,  however,  to  the  first  of  these  only  that 
our  attention  is  in  this  place  to  be  directed. 

The  genus  Ape  (Pithecus)  comprises  those 
quadrumanous  animals  wliich  most  closely 
approach  to  the  human  species  in  anatomi- 
cal structure,  and  which,  in  popular  lan- 
guage, are  termed  monkeys  without  tails  or 
cheek-pouches.  As  Buffon  justly  observes 
of  the  whole,  they  are  not  quadrupeds,  but 
quadnimana ; not  four-footed,  but  four- 
handed  animals.  They  chiefly  inhabit  the 
vast  forests  of  India  and  Africa,  and  are  nu- 
merous in  the  peninsula  of  Malacca,  and  the 
great  islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean  ; living  in 
trees,  and  feeding  on  fruits,  leaves,  and  in- 
sects ; but  though  frugiverous  in  a state  of 
nature,  yet,  from  the  resemblanee  of  their 
teeth  to  those  of  the  human  species,  it  is  very 
evitlcnt  that  their  diet  may  be  almost  ns 
various  as  that  of  Man.  They  generally  live 
in  troops,  and  some  of  the  species  arc  said  to 
construct  a sort  of  hut  of  leaves,  as  a defence 
against  the  weather  : it  is  also  asserted  that 
they  use  clubs  to  defend  themselves  when 
attacked. 

The  Apes  arc  in  general  fierce  and  untrnct- 
ahlc  ; though  some  of  them  appear  to  be  of 
a grave  ami  gentle  disposition  ; neither  i;etu- 
lant  nor  mischievous,  like  the  monkeys,  jiro- 
pcrly  so  called.  Their  arms  arc  so  long  ns 
aimfwt  to  touch  the  ground  wlicn  flic  ani- 
mals stand  erect  on  tlieir  liind  legs  ; tlic  fin- 
gers and  toes  arc  long,  flexible,  deeply  sepa- 
rated from  one  another,  and  admirably 
^lapled  for  prclicnsion  : thus  they  arc  cna- 
hlerl  to  spring  from  tree  to  tree  witli  surpris- 
mg  agility,  even  when  loaded  witli  tlicir 
young,  who  cling  closely  to  them  on  every 
appearance  of  danger.  Apes  have  the  power 


of  assuming  a nearly  erect  position  ; though 
on  the  ground  this  is  by  no  means  conve- 
nient, as  they  stand  upon  the  outer  edges, 
being  imable  to  apply  the  palms  of  the  pos- 
terior hands  fairly  against  the  soil,  and  re- 
quire a staff,  or  other  support,  to  maintain 
tills  attitude,  except  when  they  have  been 
taught  to  stand  erect  by  man.  [See  Cimt- 
I’AXZEE  ! OltAITG-OUTjUrG  i SlAMANG  ; GIB- 
BON, &C.] 

APHANTPTERA.  An  order  of  Apterous 
Haustcllate  insects,  having  rudiraeutal  elytra 
or  wings  in  the  perfect  state.  It  is  composed 
entirely  of  the  different  species  of  Fleas,  form- 
ing the  family  Phuoid/E  ; the  common  Flea 
IPulex  irritans')  being  the  type  of  the  order. 
The  legs  are  long,  the  posterior  formed  for 
leaping  ; the  coxse  are  very  large  ; the  fore 
legs  are  singularly  placed,  appearing  to 
arise  from  the  front  of  the  lieacl,  the  coxte 
defending  the  sides  of  the  rostrulum.  This 
peculiarity  is  caused  by  the  prothoracic 
epimera  being  detached  from  the  body,  and 
extended  obUquely  beneath  the  head  : the 
femora  are  short,  but  strong ; the  tibiae 
very  setose  ; and  the  tarsi  five-jointed,  termi- 
nated by  a pair  of  strong  claws.  The  female 
flea  deposits  a dozen  eggs,  of  a white  colour, 
and  rather  viscous  texture,  from  which  are 
hatched  long  worm-like  grubs,  destitute  of 
feet,  which  are  very  active  in  their  motions, 
winding  themselves  in  a serpentine  manner 
through  the  substance  in  which  thej^  may 
be  deposited  : the  head  of  the  larva  is  pro- 
tected by  a firm  skin,  and  hears  two  antennae, 
but  no  eyes.  The  body  consists  of  thirteen 
segments,  bearing  little  tufts  of  hair,  and  the 
last  is  armed  with  a pair  of  small  hooks. 
When  full  grown,  which  occurs  in  smnmcr 
in  about  twelve  days,  the  larva;  enclose 
themselves  in  a small  cocoon  of  silk,  often 
covered  with  dust,  and  attached  to  adjoining 
substances  : in  this  it  passes  into  the  pupa 
state,  and  in  about  twelve  days  more  emerges 
a perfect  flea. 

In  hot  countries  these  insects  are  exceed- 
ingly troublesome  : but  in  the  West  Indies 
and  South  America  there  is  an  insect  be- 
longing to  the  family  having  habits  diflerent 
to  those  of  the  common  flea,  which  is  even 
still  more  obnoxious  ; this  is  the  Chigoe 
(Pulex  penetrans),  which  lives  in  the  open 
country,  and  attacks  the  naked  feet  both  of 
men  and  dogs.  [See  Flea  and  Chigoe.] 

Al’niS  : APIllDrE.  A genus  and  family 
of  Ilomoptcrous  insects,  comiirising  the  very 
numerous  and  obnoxious  siiccics  of  PUmt- 
Ucc,  a tribe  of  Insects  analogous,  in  rcgaril  to 
the  vegetable  world,  to  the  animal  parasites 
of  the  order  AiNOi’LUBA,orllcc.  Theantenmu 
arc  of  great  length  j tlic  ocelli,  three  in 
number,  form  a large  triangle  ; the  eyes  are 
entire,  pruminent,  and  semiglubosc  ; the 
abdomen  is  short  and  convex,  generally 
furnished  with  a tubercle  on  each  side  near 
the  extremity.  Some  arc  winged,  and  some 
are  wingless,  without  distinction  of  sex  : tlio 
wings  are  very  much  dcflexed  at  the  side 
of  the  body,  being  almost  perpendicular  in 
repose  ; the  fore  wings  much  larger  than 
the  posterior,  with  strong  nerves  : the  legs 
arc  very  long  and  slender,  formed  only  for 
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crawling.  The  species  reside  in  great  so- 
cieties upon  almost  every  species  of  plant, 
of  which  tliey  suck  the  young  shoots,  leaves, 
and  stems,  by  the  assistance  of  their  pro- 
boscis, producing  disease  in  the  plant  cither 
by  greatly  weakening  it,  or  by  raising 
vesicles,  or  other  gall-like  excrescences,  in 
which  whole  generations  of  Aphides  reside. 
The  anal  tubercles  above  mentioned  secrete 
a saccharine  fluid  of  which  ants  are  very 
fond ; and  it  is  this  fluid  dropped  upon  the 
adjacent  leaves,  or  the  extravasated  sap  flow- 
ing from  the  wounds  caused  by  the  punctures 
of  the  insects,  which  is  known  under  the 
name  of  the  hcme.y-dew.  In  the  spring  they 
are  viviparous,  in  the  autumn  and  as 
winter  approaches  they  are  oviparous  ; and 
by  a surprising  aberration  from  the  common 
laws  of  nature,  it  appears  that  one  im- 
pregnation of  the  female  is  sufficient  for 
many  generations,  without  further  assistance 
from  the  male.  All  the  Aphides  which 
appear  in  the  spring  are  exclusively  females, 
no  males  being  found  till  the  autumn  ; and 
the  females  are  endowed  with  such  astonish- 
ing fecundity,  that  nine  generations  — each 
generation  averaging  100  individuals — have 
been  produced  witliin  tluree  months  ; “ so 
that  from  a single  Apliis,  10,000  million 
millions  may  be  generated  in  that  short 
period  ! ’’  In  some  years  they  are  so  nume- 
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rous  as  to  cause  almost  a total  failure  of  the 
hop  plantations  ; at  other  times  the  beans, 
peas,  and  potatoes  are  injured  by  them  to 
an  alarming  extent ; ns  also  are  numerous 
shrubs,  and  plants,  including  the  delicate 
exotics  raised  in  stoves  and  green-houses. 
Tliere  are  numerous  species  ; uniformly  de- 
riving their  speeifle  name  from  tlie  tree, 
shrub,  or  plant,  on  which  they  are  common- 
ly found.  Of  these  the  Aphis  rapee,  wlvich 
has  made  a great  noise  as  the  yip/u's  r'nstator 
and  feeds  on  various  plants,  the  Aphis  roses 
(or  rose  louse),  the  Aphis  hmmili  (or  hop- 
fly),  and  the  Aphis  vitis  (or  vinc-frettcr),  are 
among  the  best  known  and  most  destructive ; 
but  the  largest  and  most  remarkable  of 
the  Britisli  Aphides  is  the  Aphis  salicis, 
which  is  found  on  the  different  kinds  of 
willows,  and  is  nearly  a quarter  of  an  inch 
long.  Many  of  the  species  have  the  body 
densely  clothed  with  a white  cottony  secre- 
tion, cither  in  threads  or  flakes  ; among  these 
may  be  particularly  mentioned  the  Aphis 


lanigera,  or  American  blight,  as  it  is  termed,  . 
wliich  infests  the  stems  of  Apple-trees,  some- 
times totally  destroj'ing  them. 

“ The  injuries  occasioned  by  plant  lice,”  | 
as  Dr.  Harris  very  truly  observes,  “ are  much  j 
greater  than  would  at  first  sight  be  cxixicted 
from  the  small  size  and  extreme  weakness 
of  the  insects ; but  these  make  up  by  their 
numbers  what  they  want  in  strength  in- 
dividually, and  thus  become  formidable 
enemies  to  vegetation.  By  their  punctures, 
and  the  quantity  of  sap  which  they  draw 
from  the  leaves,  the  functions  of  these  im- 
portant organs  are  deranged  or  interrupted, 
the  food  of  the  plant,  which  is  there  elabo- 
rated to  nourish  the  stem  and  mature  the 
fruit,  is  withdrawn  before  it  can  reach  its 
proper  destination,  or  is  contaminated  and 
left  in  a state  unfitted  to  supply  the  wants 
of  vegetation.  Plants  are  differently  affected 
by  these  insects.  Some  wither  and  cease  to 
grow,  their  leaves  and  stems  put  on  a sickly 
appearance  and  soon  die  from  exhaustion. 
Others,  though  not  killed,  are  greatly  im- 
peded in  their  growth,  and  their  tender 
parts,  which  are  attacked,  become  stunted, 
curled,  or  warped.  The  punctures  of  these 
lice  seem  to  poison  some  plants,  and  affect 
others  in  a most  singular  manner,  producing 
warts  or  swellings,  which  are  sometimes  solid 
and  sometimes  hollow,  and  contain  in  their 
interior  a swarm  of  lice,  the  descendants  of 
a single  individual,  whose  punctures  were 
the  original  cause  of  the  tiunor.  I have 
seen  reddish  tumors  of  this  kind,  as  big  as  a 
pigeon’s  egg,  growing  upon  leaves,  to  whjpli 
they  were  attached  by  a slender  neck,  and 
containing  thousands  of  small  lice  in  their 
interior.  Naturalists  call  these  tumors  galls, 
because  they  seem  to  be  formed  in  the  same 
way  as  the  oak-galls  which  are  used  in  the 
making  of  ink.  The  lice  which  inhabit  or 
produce  them  generally  differ  from  the  others, 
in  having  shorter  antenna;,  being  without 
honey-tubes,  and  in  frequently  being  clothed 
with  a kind  of  white  do^vn,  which,  however, 
disappears  when  the  insects  become  winged.” 

Jlr.  Knapp,  in  liis  ‘ Journal  of  a Natura- 
list,' has  thus  described  this  species,  and  its 
effects.  “ Our  apple-trees  here  are  greatly 
injured,  and  some  annually  destroyed,  by 
the  agency  of  what  seems  to  be  a very  feeble 
insect.  We  call  it,  from  habit,  or  from  some 
unossigned  cause,  the  ‘ American  blight.' 
[It  seems,  however,  that  it  had  been  noticed 
in  England  as  early  ns  the  year  1787  ; and 
there  is  good  reason  to  bclicr'e  that  ^ in 
America  it  is  not  indigenous,  but  was  in- 
troduced there  with  fruit-trees  from  Euroix:.] 
In  the  spring  of  the  year  a slight  hoariness 
is  observed  upon  the  branches  of  certain 
species  of  our  orchard  fruit.  As  the  season 
advances  this  hoarincss  increases,  it  becomes 
cottony  ; or,  in  other  words,  towards  the  end 
of  summer  the  under  sides  of  some  of  the 
branches  are  invested  with  a thick,  downy 
substance,  so  long  ns  at  times  to  l)o  scnsibljr 
agitated  by  the  air.  Upon  examining  this 
substnncc,’we  find  that  it  conceals  a multi- 
tude of  small  wingless  creatures,  which  arc 
busily  employed  in  preying  uiion  the  limb 
of  the  tree  beneath,  'rhis  they  arc  well 
enabled  to  do,  by  means  of  a licak  termina- 
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ting  in  a fine  bristle  ; this,  being  insinuated 
through  the  bark  and  the  sappy  part  of  the 
wood,  enables  the  creature  to  extract,  as 
with  a syringe,  the  sweet,  vital  liquor  that 
I circulates  in  the  plant.  The  alburnum,  or 
; sap-wood,  being  thus  wounded,  rises  up  in 
1 excrescences  and  nodes  ali  over  the  branch, 
ami  deforms  it ; the  limb,  deprived  of  its 
nutriment,  grows  sickly ; the  leaves  turn 
1 yellow,  and  the  part  perishes.  Branch  after 
1 branch  is  thus  assailed,  until  they  all  be- 
; come  leafless,  and  the  tree  dies.”  ♦ * * * 
“ Mauj'  remedies  have  been  proposed  for 
1 removing  this  evil,  efficacious  perhaps  in 
1 some  cases  upon  a small  scale ; but  when 
1 the  injury  has  existed  for  some  time,  and 
: c.xtended  its  influence  over  the  parts  of  a 
large  tree,  I apprehend  it  will  take  its  course, 
and  the  tree  die.” 

Upon  this  part  of  the  subject.  Dr.  Harris 
remarks  that  the  application  of  the  spirits  of 
tar,  of  spirits  of  turpentine,  of  oil,  urine,  and 
of  soft  soap,  has  been  recommended  ; but  he 
isinelined  to  tliink  that  the  following  mode 
of  treatment  will  be  foimd  the  most  effectual 
of  any  : “ Scrape  off  all  the  rough  bark  of 
the  infected  trees,  and  make  them  perfectly 
clean  and  smooth  early  in  the  spring  ; then 
rub  the  trunk  and  limbs  with  a stiff  brush 
wet  with  a solution  of  potash  ; after  which 
remove  the  sods  and  earth  around  the  bottom 
of  the  trunk,  and  with  the  scraper,  brush, 
and  alkaline  liquor  cleanse  that  part  as  far 
as  the  roots  can  conveniently  be  uncovered. 
The  earth  and  sods  should  immediately  be 
carried  away,  fresh  loam  should  be  placed 
around  the  roots,  and  all  cracks  and  wounds 
should  be  filled  with  grafting  cement  or  clay 
mortar.  Small  limbs  and  extremities  of 
i branches,  if  infected,  and  beyond  reach  of 
i the  applications,  should  be  cut  off  and 
burned.”  He  further  observes,  in  reference 
to  remedial  measures  necessary  to  counter- 
act the  injury  done  to  plants  generally  by  the 
different  species  of  Aphides,  that  “ solutions 
of  soap,  or  a mixture  of  soap-suds  and  to- 
bacco water,  used  warm  and  applied  with  a 
watering-pot  or  with  a garden-engine,  may 
be  employed  for  the  destruction  of  these  in- 
sects. It  is  said  that  hot  water  may  also  be 
employed  for  the  same  purpose  with  safety 
ami  success.  The  water,  tobocco-tca,  or 
suds  sliouid  be  tliroan  upon  the  plants  witli 
considerable  force,  and  if  tlicy  arc  of  tlie 
cabbage  or  lettuce  kind,  or  other  plants  wiiose 
leaves  arc  to  be  used  as  food,  they  should 
sulMcquently  be  drenched  thoroughly  with 
pure  water.  Lice  on  tlic  extremities  of 
branches  may  be  killed  by  bending  over  tlic 
brandies  and  hohliiig  tlicm  fur  several  mi- 
nutes in  warm  and  strong  soap-suds.  I.ice 
multiply  much  faster,  and  arc  more  injurious 
to  plants,  in  a dry  than  in  a wet  atmosplicrc  i 
hence  in  green-houses,  attention  sliouid  be 
paid  to  keep  the  air  sufiiciciitly  moist  i and 
the  lice  are  readily  killed  liy  fumigations 
with  tobacco  or  witli  siiliihur.  To  destroy 
lubterranenn  lice  on  tlie  roots  of  plntits  I 
have  found  tliat  watering  with  salt-water 
was  useful,  if  the  plants  were  liardy  j liiit 
tcmlcr  herbaceous  plants  cannot  lie  treated 
in  this  way,  but  may  sometimes  lie  revived 
by  frequent  watering  with  soap-suds.” 

The  species  of  this  family  are  greatly 
subject  to  tlie  attacks  of  other  insects  ; the 
larvas  of  the  HemeroTiiidce,  the  Coccinellw, 
and  the  larvae  of  various  species  of  Syrphidve 
feed  upon  them,  and  destroy  vast  numbers  ; 
they  are  also  infested  by  minute  parasitic 
Hymenoptera  belonging  to  the  families 
CyuipidcE,  IchneumoJiidce,  &c.  In  a work 
preparing  by  Mr.  F.  Walker,  F.  L.  S.,  much 
information  on  the  British  Aphides  may  be 
expected. 

APHHHPHAGI.  The  name  of  a family 
of  Coleopterous  insects,  which  are  for  tlie 
most  part  of  a hemisjiherical  form,  and  com- 
pose the  genus  CocciXELLAQor  Lady-birds). 

APHODIADjE.  a family  of  minute  La- 
mellicom  beetles,  extremely  abundant  in 
this  and  other  temperate  countries,  especially 
during  the  spring  months,  swarming  in  the 
dung  of  the  larger  herbivorous  animals,  or 
hovering  over  it  as  soon  as  it  is  dropped.  The 
body  is  of  an  oblong  or  oval  shape,  rounded 
at  the  extremity,  with  the  abdomen  entirely 
concealed  by  the  elytra  : they  are  nearly 
allied  to  the  ScarabasidiE,  both  in  their  an- 
tenna:, organs  of  the  mouth,  and  legs,  but  the 
body  is  more  elongated. 

APHRODITA,  or  SEA-MOUSE.  A small 
marine  annelide, 

coasts  as  the  Sea- 
mouse.  Its  figure 

leated  ; and  it 
covered  with 
a large  quantity 
* " of  silky  hairs  of 

a very  bright  metallic  lustre,  the  colours  of 
which  vary  with  the  play  of  the  light.  On 
the  back  are  two  rows  of  large  membranous 
scales,  which  somewhat  resemble  the  elytra 
of  insects.  In  many  species  the  lateral  seta: 
or  bristles  exhibit  a beautiful  structure,  being 
barbed  on  each  side  of  the  tips,  and  each 
of  these  barbed  seta:  being  inclosed  in  a 
smooth  homy  sheath.  It  not  unfrcquently 
happens  that  a large  number  of  Aphrodita: 
are  thrown  up  on  the  British  shores  after  a 
gale  of  wind. 

APIIROPHORA.  A genus  of  Homopte- 
rous  insects  which  in  the  larva  state  live  on 
plants  enveloped  in  a saliva-like  mass  ; 
whence  their  popular  name  of  Cuckoo-spits  ; 
the  insects  in  their  perfect  state  are  named 
from  their  leaping  powers,  Frog-hoppers. 
[See  Cicada.] 

Al’lDyE.  An  extensive  family  of  Bees, 
which  may  be  classed  under  three  heads  ; 
namely,  1.  Social  bees  i H.  Solitary  working 
bees ; 3.  Cuckoo-like  parasitic  bees.  Tlie 
insects  composing  this  family  arc  distin- 
guished by  having  the  mentum  long,  with 
the  labium  at  its  extremity,  forming  an 
elongated  slender  seta,  with  two  small  lateral 
filaments,  and  forming  with  the  maxilio:  an 
cionguted  proboscis,  capabic  of  being  por- 
reeted  in  front  of  the  head  when  in  action, 
or  folded  up  beneath  it  and  the  breast  when 
at  rest.  The  autenmu  are  often  elbowed, 
the  basal  joint  being  long.  Following  the 
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arrangement  compiled  by  Mr.  Westwood,  we 
find  the  Ai'ID.b  are  divided  into  five  sub- 
families : — . 

1.  PAKunoiDiE,  consisting  of  insects  nearly 
allied  to  tbe  Audrenidaa  in  the  labium  being 
shorter  than  the  mentum,  and  the  structure 
of  the  labial  paliji,  wliich  are  composed  of 
continuous  linear  joints,  the  two  basal  ones 
not  being  so  much  elongated  as  in  the  fol- 
lowing sub-families.  The  maxillary  palpi 
are  six-jointed  ; the  upper  lip  is  short ; and 
the  females  are  destitute  of  a pollen  brush 
on  the  under  surface  of  the  abdomen.  They 
are,  however,  furnished  with  a pollen  plate 
on  each  side  of  the  metathorax,  and  another 
on  the  posterior  femora  : the  hind  legs  have 
also  pollen  brushes.  Nothing  is  known  of 
their  nidification  ; but  Latreille  observes  that 
the  perfect  insects  of  the  genus  Panurgus 
are  attached  to  semi-fiosculous  flowers. 

2.  Dentjdata!,  or  JIelbctida!.  The  insects 
composing  the  second  sub-family  (as  well 
as  those  of  all  the  following  sub-families  of 
bees)  have  the  labial  palpi  formed  of  two 
very  long,  flattened,  scaly  basal  joints,  and 
two  minute  apical  ones.  The  abdomen  is 
not  provided  with  a ventral  pollen  brush, 
neither  do  these  insects  possess  any  pollen 
plates,  their  bodies  being  in  effect  naked, 
whence  they  are  supposed  to  be  parasites. 
Some  of  the  species  resemble  small  wasps  in 
their  colours,  whilst  in  others  some  parts  of 
their  bodies  are  clothed  ^vith  small  patches  of 
very  short  hairs.  From  their  evidently  para- 
sitic habits  they  have  been  termed  Cuckoo- 
bees. 

3.  liONGILABRES,  Or  MEOACmLID.®.  The 
third  sub-family  of  the  Apidse  ; composed 
of  insects  distinguished  by  the  large  oblong 
form  of  the  upper  lip,  and  strong  inandibles  : 
the  maxillary  palpi  are  but  slightly  de- 
veloped ; while  on  the  contrary,  the  labial 
are  very  long,  with  the  two  last  joints  ob- 
liquely inserted.  Nearly  all  the  genera  are 
polliniferous,  the  pollen  brush  being  very 
large,  and  covering  the  under  side  of  the 
abdomen  : they  are,  however,  destitute  of 
pollen  plates.  “ From  their  respective  eco- 
nomy, they  have  been  termed  Mason  and 
Upholsterer  bees  ; the  former  building  their 
nests  of  fine  moistened  earth,  wliilst  the  Up- 
holsterers employ  in  the  construction  of  their 
cells  portions  of  leaves  which  they  have  cut 
from  various  plants  by  means  of  their  power- 
ful jaws,  wliich  are  employed  like  a pair  of 
scissors.”  Some  of  the  species  of  the  genus 
Osinia  construct  their  nests  of  minute  grains 
of  sand,  cemented  together  with  a glutinous 
secretion,  and  which  are  placed  by  the  in- 
sects on  the  angle  of  a wall,  the  crevices 
between  bricks,  &c.  The  genus  Megachile 
comprises  the  Leaf-cutting  and  sonic  other 
bees.  These  form  their  nests  in  the  trunks 
of  decayed  trees,  and  in  old  rotten  palings. 
They  are  lined  with  pieces  of  leaves,  of  a 
circular  form,  whieli  the  insects  have  most 
dexterously  clipped  off,  and  afterwards  ad- 
justed together  so  admirably,  that,  although 
not  covered  with  any  coating  of  gum,  &c., 
they  arc  honey-tight. 

4.  Scoi-UMi-KUKS.  This  sub-family  deri^s 
its  name  from  the  very  thick  coaling  of  hairs 
upon  the  hind  legs  of  the  females,  which 


constitute  the  pollen  brushes.  The  nings 
have  commonly  three  perfect  submarginal 
cells  ; the  third  joint  of  tbe  antenna:  is  often 
long  and  clavate,  and  the  mouth  is  occa- 
sionally very  considerably  developed.  Not- 
withstanding the  shortness  of  the  wings,  and 
the  robustness  of  the  body,  these  insects  fly 
with  great  strength  and  rapidity,  making  a 
loud  humming  noise.  They  nidificate  in  the 
crevices  of  old  walls  or  in  the  ground,  pre- 
ferring banks  exposed  to  the  sun.  I 

“ We  are  indebted  to  Reaumur,”  as  this  1 
gentleman  observes,  “ for  the  liistory  of  the  j 
Carpenter  bees,  Xglocopa,  a genus  contain- 
ing the  largest  siiecies  of  the  family,  all  of  i 
which  are  exotic.  Their  wings  are  often  ' 
black,  with  a fine  purple  or  violet  gloss,  and 
some  of  the  species  are  richly  coloured.  The  , 
females  of  Xylocopa  violacea  appear  in  the 
spring,  and  select  posts,  palings,  espaliers,  ; 
&c.  in  gardens,  in  which  they  construct  their  ' 
burrows,  from  twelve  to  fifteen  inches  in 
length,  and  rather  more  than  half  an  inch 
in  diameter  ; the  top  and  bottom  of  the 
tunnel  is  curved,  ha«ng  a passage  at  each 
end.  When  completed,  they  deposit  an  egg 
at  the  bottom,  with  a proper  supply  of  pollen 
IJaste ; the  whole  is  then  covered  with  a ; 
layer  of  agglutinated  sawdust,  formed  dur- 
ing the  construction  of  the  burrow : the  ; 
layer  thus  formed  serves  not  only  as  the  | 
roof  of  one  cell,  but  as  the  floor  of  another 
which  is  placed  immediately  above  it.  They  ' 
thus  proceed  till  about  a dozen  cells  are  ' 
formed.  When  the  larvse  are  full  grown, 
they  assume  the  pupa  state,  head  down wafd, 
so  as  to  allow  the  lowermost  and  oldest  to  , 
make  its  way  out  of  the  bottom  of  the  burrow  j 
as  soon  as  it  becomes  winged,  and  which  I 
consequently  takes  place  earlier  than  in  ; 
those  which  occupy  the  upper  cells.”  ; 

5.  Soci.tLES.  The  fifth  and  last  sub-family 
of  the  Apida:.  “ Here,  dependent  upon 
their  social  habits,  we  find  each  si>ccies  com-  . 
posed  of  three  kinds  of  indiWduals  ; Aiz. 
males,  females,  and  neuters,  or  workers.  In 
addition  to  their  gregarious  habits,  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  larva:  being  fed  from  lime 
to  time  by  the  worker  bees,  and  the  cells 
being  generallj'  of  an  hexagonal  form,  they 
are  also  distinguished  by  their  peculiar  habit 
of  secreting  wax  for  the  manufacture  of  the 
cells  of  their  nests.  In  these  insects,  the 
outside  of  the  posterior  dilated  tibia:  is 
smooth,  and  hollowed  in  the  neuters  into  a 
shining  plate,  for  the  reception  and  earrj-ing 
of  pollen,  which  has  been  accumulated  by 
means  of  the  i)ollcn  brushes  upon  the  basal 
joint  of  the  tarsi  of  this  pair  of  legs.  The 
maxillary  palpi  are  minute  and  exarticulate. 
These  bees  have  the  body  covered  with  thick 
hairs.”  ' 

“ The  Humble  bees,  composing  the  genus  I 
Sombus,  arc  at  once  knomi  by  their  largo 
and  very  hairy  bodies  : they  arc  the  largest 
species  of  the  Jlellifcra  found  in  England  ; 
and  they  arc  often  of  a black  colour,  with 
bands  of  yellow  or  orange.  They  fonn 
societies  consisting  of  about  fifty  or  sixty  j 
individuals,  occasionally,  however,  amount-  I 
ing  to  two  or  three  hundred.  They  construct  j 
their  dwellings  under  ground,  in  meaoows,  I 
postures,  or  hedge-rows,  generally  cmiiloy-  i 
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ing  moss  for  this  purpose.  Their  union,  how- 
ever, lasts  only  till  the  cold  weather  kills 
the  great  mass  of  the  inhabitants,  a few  im- 
1 prcgnated  females  alone  surviving  to  become 
the  foundresses  of  fresh  colonies  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  follotving  spring.  The 
I neuters  are  late  in  their  appearance,  being 
i produced  from  eggs  produced  by  these  foun- 
! dress  bees ; and  it  is  not  till  autumn  that 
I the  males  appear.  Unlike  the  hive-bees, 

■ : the  females  take  their  share  in  the  labours  of 
I j the  community,  and  they  are  accordingly 
• i furnished  with  two  peculiar  organs  possessed 
; by  the  neuters,  of  wliich  the  queen  of  the 
‘ hive  is  destitute,  although  the  neuters  of  the 
latter  insect  possess  them ; namely,  the 
' deuse  fringe  of  hairs  surrounding  the  pollen- 

■ plate  of  the  posterior  tibia:,  and  the  dilated 
; base  of  the  first  tarsal  joint.  The  economy 
; of  the  humble-bee  also,  unlike  that  of  the 

hive,  admits  of  the  presence  of  numerous 
‘ females  in  the  same  nest.  The  species  of 
[ Bgmbus  are  very  difficult  to  determine,  from 
, the  colours  of  the  hairs  being  very  liable 
to  fade.  It  is  essential,  therefore,  to  trace 
the  insects  from  their  first  leaving  the  nest.” 
The  llive-bee,  and  some  other  analogous 
species  (forming  the  second  section  of  the 
Sociules%  have  the  basal  joint  of  the  posterior 
tarsi  striated,  and  the  posterior  tibite  have 
no  spurs  at  the  extremity,  a character  not 
to  be  found  in  any  other  Hymenopterous 
group.  Many  volumes  have  been  written 
on  the  natural  history  of  the  liive-bce,  yet 
. many  interesting  points  in  their  economy 

■ still  remain  undetermined,  ss  * * The  prin- 
cipal species  of  bees  kept  for  domestic  pur- 

• po«3  are  the  following  : — Apis  mellijica 
j (Linn.),  or  the  common  hive-bee  of  Europe, 
and  which  has  also  been  introduced  into  the 
I U.  S.  of  America  and  into  Xew  Zealand  ; Apis 
i liffustica  (Spinola),  kept  in  some  parts  of 
I Italy;  Apts /n.sci'a<a(Lat.),  in  Egypt  and  some 
I parts  of  Asia  Minor  ; Apis  miicolor  (Fab.),  in 
! Motlagascar  ; Apts  Indica  (Linn.),  at  Bengal; 
i Apis  Adansonii  (Latr.),  at  Senegal.  Lacor- 
I daire  also  observed  hives  of  an  undescribed 
species  of  Chili ; and  the  Horticultural  So- 
I ciety  of  London,  in  182.5,  as  the  Literary 
^ Gazette  Informed  its  renders,  received  a hive 
of  bees  from  New  Holland,  difl'ering  materi- 
; ally  from  the  bees  of  Europe,  “ being  infl- 
j nitcly  smaller  and  wholly  witliout  stings.” 

APION.  An  extensive  genus  of  Coleop- 
terous insects,  de- 
riving the  name 
from  their  jicnr- 
shaped  body.  The 
grubs  of  many  kinds 
of  A|iiotis  destroy 
the  seeds  of  plants. 
In  Euroite  they  do 
much  mischief  to 
clover  in  this  way  ; 
but  in  America  the 
species  arc  more 
numerous  and  more 
tlestructivc.  A/iion 
•Si'i/ii  is  a minute 
black  species,  not 
^ rnore  than  one  tenth  of  an  inch  long,  cxclii- 
j Bivc  of  the  slender  sharp-pointed  .iiiotit.  Its 


grubs  live  in  the  pods  of  the  common  wild 
indigo  bush,  Baptisia  tinctoria,  devouring  the 
seeds.  A smaller  kind,  somewhat  like  it, 
inhabits  the  pods  and  eats  the  seeds  of  the 
locust-tree,  or  Kohinia  pseudacacia. — Harris. 

ATLYSIA.  A genus  of  Tectibrancluate 
Mollusca,  of  which  several  species  are  known. 
The  body  of  the  animal  consists  of  a soft 
fleshy  mass  ; it  has  four  flattened  tentacular 
appendages  ; the  mouth  in  the  form  of  a 
vertical  fissure,  with  two  lateral  labial  plates, 
and  a cordiform  tongue  beset  with  denticles; 
branehia:  covered  by  a sort  of  operculum  ; 
and  shell  wanting.  From  the  borders  of 
the  mantle  is  poiued  out  abundantly  a deep 
purple  liquor,  with  which  the  animal  coloius 
the  water  around  to  a considerable  distance, 
when  it  perceives  any  danger.  The  Ajilysia 
depilans,  or  Depilatory  Aplysia,  is  found  in 
the  European  seas  adhering  to  rocks  : it  is 
extremely  fetid,  and  it  was  long  supposed 
that  the  acrid  humour  which  it  exuded  oc- 
casioned the  loss  of  the.  hair.  Its  digestive 
apparatus  consists  of  a membranous  crop,  of 
enormous  size,  which  leads  into  a muscular 
gizzard,  furnished  with  pyramidal  cartila- 
ginous teeth ; and  a third  stomach  beset 
with  pointed  hooks  ; besides  a fourth  sacu- 
lus.  Its  general  colour  is  blackish,  with  grey 
or  brown  blotches,  and  tinged  with  purple. 
The  ova  is  laid  in  long  glairy  entangled 
filaments,  as  slender  as  tlucads. 

ABODES  or  APODA.  An  order  of  fishes 
characterised  by  Liunscus  as  being  composed 
of  all  those  which  are  destitute  of  ventral 
fins.  According  to  Cuvier’s  system,  how- 
ever, they  must  not  only  want  ventral  fins, 
but  be  likewise  malacopterygious.  Of  this 
kind  a good  and  familiar  examirle  is  seen  in 
the  common  Eel. 

APOLLO  [BUTTERFLY].  [Sec  Pah- 

NASSinS.] 

APOSUR.®.  The  name  given  to  a section 
of  the  Nocturnal  Lejiidoptcra,  difl'ering  from 
all  the  rest  of  the  order  in  tlie  cateriulhirs 
being  destitute  of  any  anal  feet,  the  extre- 
mity of  the  body  terminating  in  a point, 
which  in  many  is  forked,  or  furnished  with 
two  long  articulated  appendages,  forming  a 
kind  of  tail. 

APPLE-MOTH.  [See  Tortrix.] 

A SPIDOPHORUS.  Thu  Armed  Bullhead 
or  Pogge.  [See  Bulliirai).] 

APTENODYTE.S.  The  generic  appella- 
tion of  the  curiously-formed  i)almipcd  birds, 
known  by  the  name  of  J‘ciii;uins,  a more 
general  and  detailed  account  of  which  will 
be  found  under  the  letter!*.  In  this  place 
we  shall  merely  make  an  extract  from  Cai:t. 
Sir  .1.  C.  Ross’s  Voyage  to  tiic  Antarctic 
Regions,  where  he  speaks  of  the  Great  Pen- 
guins : " These  enonmms  birds  varied  in 
wciglit  from  sixty  to  seventy-five  |)ounds. 
The  larijest  was  killed  by  the  Terror’s  peo|)le, 
and  weighed  sevent)'-eight  pounds.  They 
are  remarkably  stupid,  and  you  arc  able  to 
approach  them  so  near  as  to  allow  yon  to 
strike  them  on  the  head  witli  a bludgeon, 
ami  sometimes,  if  knocked  oil'  the  lee  into 
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the  water,  they  will  almost  immediately 
leap  upon  it  again  as  if  to  attack  you,  hut 
without  the  smallest  means  either  of  offence 
or  defence.  They  were  first  discovered  dur- 
ing Capt.Cook’s  voyage  to  these  regions,  and 
the  beautiful  unpublished  drawing  of  Fors- 
ter the  naturalist  has  supplied  the  only 
figures  and  accounts  which  have  been  given 
to  the  public,  both  by  British  and  foreign 
writers  on  natural  history.  Mr.  G.  R.  Gray 
has  therefore  named  it  in  the  zoology  of  our 
voyage,  Aptenodytes  Forsteri,  of  which  we 
were  fortunate  in  bringing  the  first  perfect 
specimens  to  England.  Some  of  these  were 
preserved  entire  in  casks  of  strong  pickle, 
that  the  physiologist  and  comparative  ana- 
tomist might  have  an  opportunity  of  tho- 
roughly examining  the  structure  of  this 
wonderful  creature.  Its  principal  food  con- 
sists of  various  species  of  cancri  and  other 
crustaceous  animals  ; and  in  its  stomach  we 
frequently  found  from  two  to  ten  pounds 
weight  of  pebbles,  consisting  of  granite, 
quartz,  and  trappean  rocks.  Its  capture 
afforded  great  amusement  to  our  people,  for 
when  alarmed  and  endeavouring  to  escape, 
it  makes  its  w^ay  over  deep  snow  faster  than 
they  could  follow  it  i by  lying  down  on  its 
belly  and  impelling  itself  by  its  powerful 
feet,  it  slides  along  upon  the  surface  of  the 
snow  at  a great  pace,  steadying  itself  by  ex- 
tending its  fin-like  wings,  which  alternately 
touch  the  ground  on  the  side  opposite  to  the 
propelling  leg.” 

In  No.  IV.  of  the  Appendix  to  the  work 
above  quoted,  (the  Geology  of  the  Southern 
Islands,  by  R.  Mo  Cormick,  Esq.,)  the  writer 
observes  : “ As  I had  no  opportmiity  of  land- 
ing for  specimens,  I was  in  the  habit  of  ex- 
amining the  stomachs  of  most  of  the  birds 
which  I shot  and  preserved  for  the  Govern- 
ment Collection  ; and  found  the  Penguins 
my  best  geological  collectors,  for  their  crops 
were  frequently  filled  with  pebbles ; more 
especially  the  large  species,^  Aptmodytes 
antarctica.  In  one  of  these  indiriduals  I 
foimd  upwards  of  a pound  of  small  fragments 
of  rocks ; comprising  basalt,  greenstone, 
porphyry,  granite,  vesicular  lava,  quartz, 
scoriae,  and  pumice  j but  none  of  them  ever 
brought  me  a vestige  of  aqueous  rocks,  — nU 
were  volcanic, — and  such  the  appearance  of 
the  Antarctic  lands,  even  at  a distance, 
would  proclaim  them  to  be.  AVe  saw  tltrce 
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species  of  Penguins  within  the  Antarctic 
circle.  The  larger  kind,  ‘ Aptcnodyles 
antarctica,’  attains  a great  size.  I preserved 
one,  weighing  seventy-five  pounds.  It  is  a 
scarce  bird,  generally  met  witli  singly  ; and 


I have  never  seen  more  than  two  or  three 
together  j whilst  the  two  smaller  species 
congregate  in  vast  nmnbers.  I know  not 
to  what  cause  we  can  assign  this  very  re- 
markable paucity  of  individuals  in  the  larger 
species.” 

APTERA.  An  order  of  the  Linnaian  class 
Inscctce ; characterized,  as  the  term  implies, 
by  having  no  wings  in  either  sex.  It  includes 
the  modem  orders  Crustacea,  Arudmida, 
and  Myriapoda. 

APTERYX.  A bird  which  in  form  some- 
what resembles  a Penguin,  and  stands  about 
two  feet  in  height.  The  beak  is  very  long, 
slender,  marked  on  each  side  with  a longi- 
tudinal groove,  and  furnished  with  a mem- 
brane at  its  base.  Its  wings  are  simple  m- 
diments ; a mere  stump,  terminated  by  a 
hook.  It  has  no  abdominal  air  cells,  nor 
are  any  of  its  bones  hollow.  The  feathers 
have  no  accessory  plume,  but  fall  loosely, 
like  those  of  the  emu,  and  their  shafts  are 
prolonged  considerably  beyond  the  base. 


winaUESs  emu. — (ApraRYX  aostrauis.) 


The  feet  have  a short  and  elevated  hind-toe,  i 
the  claw  of  wliich  is  alone  externally  lisible.  I 
The  ej'e  is  small,  and  a number  of  bri.stle-  | 
like  hairs  surround  the  mouth.  Its  colour  ] 
is  deep  browm  ; its  time  of  action  nocturnal ; 
and  it  subsists  on  insects.  It  mns  with  ra- 
pidity, the  limbs  are  extremely  powerful, 
and  it  defends  itself  vigorously  with  its  feet.  ' 
This  bird  is  chiefly  met  with  in  the  southern 
parts  of  the  interior  of  New  Zealand.  When 
chased,  it  takes  refuge  in  the  clefts  of  rocks, 
hollow  trees,  or  in  deep  holes  which  it  exca- 
vates in  the  ground  ; and  it  mns  with  great 
swiftness,  with  its  head  elevated  like  the 
ostrich.  The  natives  value  it  greatly  for  the 
sake  of  its  skin,  w-hich,  prepared  with  the 
feathers  on,  they  make  into  drc.sses.  The 
name  given  to  this  bird  by  the  New  Zea- 
landers is  Kiwi.  A second  si>ecics  of  this 
curious  genus  has  been  lately  received  by 
Sir.  Gould  from  the  South  Sens. 

APUS.  A genus  of  small  Crustaceous 
animals  which  inhabit  ditches,  lakes,  and 
standing  waters,  generally  in  innumerable 
quantities.  They  often  swarm  in  myriads, 
and,  indeed,  have  lieen  known  to  be  carried 
up  by  violent  storms  of  w ind,  and  scattered 
over"  the  land  i hence  theji-  often  apjiear 
suddenly  in  puddles  of  rain  water  where 
none  have  been  previously,  esiiecially  in 
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the  spring  and  early  in  siunmer.  They 
swim  well  on  the  book,  and  when  they  bur- 
row in  the  sand  they  raise  their  tails  in  the 
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water.  Their  food  principally  consists  of  tad- 
poles. When  first  liatched  they  have  only  one 
eye,  four  oar-like  legs,  with  whorls  of  hairs, 
the  second  pair  Ixiing  the  largest : the  body 
has  then  no  tail,  and  the  shell  only  covers 
the  front  half  of  the  body  : the  other  organs 
are  gradually  developed  during  succeeding 
moultings.  These  creatures  are  the  common 
food  of  the  Wagtails.  We  give  the  species 
ApM  productus  as  an  example. 

AQDTLA.  [See  E.vglb.] 

i^ACIfN  UJ A.  A class  of  Articulated 
animals,  including  Spiders,  Mites,  and  Scor- 
pions, all  ranked  by  Linnaeus  under  Insects; 
but  though  having  a great  analogy  with 
them,  and  being  equally  fitted  to  live  in  the 
air,  are  distinguished  from  them  by  their 
number  of  limbs,  their  internal  structure, 
and  habits.  All  the  Arachnida  are  desti- 
tute of  antennaj,  and  have  the  head  united 
with  the  thorax:  they  have  generally  eight 
legs,  though  some  species  have  six,  and 
others  ten  ; they  have  no  wings  ; most  of 
them  breathe  by  means  of  air-sacs,  instead 
of  by  prolonged  trachea: ; and  in  the  greater 
part  there  is  a complete  circulatory  system. 
Most  of  the  Arachnida  are  carnivorous,  and 
are  furnished  with  appropriate  organs  for 
their  predatory  life  ; but  in  general  tlmy 
I wnflne  themselves  to  sucking  the  juices  of 
insects  ; and  in  order  to  enable  them  to  cap- 
ture and  subdue  animals  otherwise  capable 
of  effectual  resistance.  Nature  has  furnished 
them  with  a poisonous  apparatus.  [Sec 

SfiDEn.] 

ARACART.  (Pteropinssus.)  A genus  of 
birds,  which,  like  the  Toucans  breed  in  the 
hollows  of  decayed  trees,  which  they  enlarge 
and  render  commodious  by  means  of  the 
1>eak  ; and  it  is  from  this  habit  that  the 
Brazijians  give  them  the  name  of  Tticatacn, 
in  imitation  of  the  sound  made  by  clipping 
the  decayed  wood.  We  may  here  mention 
two  species  described  and  figured  in  Mr. 
Gould’s  truly  elegant  monograph  of  the  Tou- 
cans. 

ARACARI  TOUCAN.  (Ptrroglossun plu- 
] ririnrliis.)  This  bird,  as  depicted  and  dc- 
I scribed  by  Mr.  Gould,  is  twenty  inches  in 
length,  of  which  the  bill  is  four  inches  and  a 
half ; a broad  band  of  black  advances  from 
the  nostrils  along  the  whole  of  the  culincn, 
and  fonns  a narrow  Irelt  down  the  sides  of 
the  upper  mandible  nt  its  base  ; the  elevated 
basal  margin  of  the  bill  is  yellow  ; the  sides 
of  the  np[)cr  mandible  Ixjantiful  orange- 
yellow,  fading  into  yellowish  white  towards 
the  tip  ; under  mandible  wholly  black,  with 
a yellow  basal  ridge  : head,  neck,  and  chest 
I block  I the  whole  of  the  uiqier  surface,  except 


the  rump,  which  is  scarlet,  dark  olive  green  ; 
breast  marked  with  two  broad  bands  of 
black,  the  upper  separated  from  the  throat 
by  an  intervening  space  of  yellow  dashed 
tvith  red  ; a similar  but  broader  space  sepa- 
rates the  two  bands  of  block,  the  lower  of 
which  is  bounded  bjy  scarlet,  advancing  as 
far  as  the  thighs,  winch  are  brownish  olive  ; 
under  the  toil  coverts  light  yellow  ; naked 
space  round  the  eyes  ; tarsi  and  feet  dark 
lead-colour.  It  is  a native  of  Brazil. 

The  CURL  - CRESTED  ARACARI 
(Pteroglossus  vlocomus),  is  one  of  the  most 
rare  and  beautiful  of  its  tribe.  Its  length 
from  the  tip  of  the  bill  to  the  end  of  its  tail 
is  eighteen  inches  : the  crown  of  the  head  is 
covered  with  an  elegant  crest  of  curled  fea- 
thers without  barbs,  which  are  of  an  intense 
glossy  black,  but  as  they  approach  the  occi- 
put they  become  straight,  narrow,  and  spa- 
tulate  ; the  feathers  on  the  cheeks  are  of  a 
yellowish  white  colour,  tipped  with  black  ; 
the  back  of  the  head  and  upper  tail  coverts 
are  of  a deep  blood-red  ; the  breast  is  a deli- 
cate yellow,  with  slight  crescent-shaped  bars 
of  red  ; the  back,  tail,  and  thighs  are  olive 
green  ; the  quills  brown,  the  tarsi  lead-co- 
loured : the  beak  of  this  species  is  lengthened, 
both  mandibles  being  edged  with  thickly-set 
white  seratures  ; the  upjper  has  an  orange- 
coloured  culmen,  bordered  by  a stripe  of  dull 
blue  extending  nearly  to  the  tip,  below 
which,  the  sides  of  the  mandibles  are  fine 
orange-red ; the  under  mandibles  is  straw 
colour,  becoming  orange  at  the  tip,  and  a 
narrow  band  of  rich  chesnut  encircles  both 
mandibles  at  the  base.  During  life  the  colour- 
ing of  the  bills  is  generally  very  vivid,  but 
after  death  the  bright  hues  fade,  so  as  often- 
times to  become  nearly  obsolete. 

ARACHNOTIIERES,  or  SBIDER- 
CATCIIERS.  Small  birds,  very  similar  to 
the  Sun-birds  in  respect  to  their  long,  arcu- 
ated beak  : they  inhabit  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago, and  live  on  spiders. 

AR.ANEA.  [See  Spider.] 

ARCA,  or  ARK  SHELL.  The  A rcndcc,  a 
family  of  Bivalve  Shells,  found  in  the  At- 
lantic and  Pacific  Oceans,  the  Mediterra- 
nean, &c.,  are  distinguished  by  their  great 
number  of  teeth,  resembiing  those  of  a fine 
saw,  and  forniiiig  cither  a straigiit  or  curved 
continuous  line.  They  bury'  in  the  sand 
near  the  coasts,  and  arc  also  sometimes  found 
attached  to  rocks,  coral,  &c.  The  A rca  is 
nearly  cquivalye,  inequilateral,  heart- 
shaped,  valves  ribbed,  and  in  some  sjiccics 
gaping  at  tlic  lower  part.  A few  have  one 
valve  larger  than  the  other  ; and  many  have 
a velvety  or  shelly  ej>idcrmis,  frequently 
ending  in  a deep  fringe. 

ARClIER-l'ISlt.  [See  To.xotus.] 

ARCIIKS  [MOTHS].  A name  given  by 
collectors,  to  Moths  of  the  genera  J'oliu  and 
Xgluphwtiu. 

ARCTIA  CA.TA,  or  TIGER  MOTH. 
There  are  lew  more  striking  Insects  among 
the  night -fining  Lcphloiilerii  than  the  various 
species  of  Arctiic,  or  Tiger  Moths.  The  one 
we  have  here  selected  is  well  known  and 
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abundant.  It  measures  from  two  and  a half 
to  three  inches  in  the  expanse  of  the  fore 
wings,  which  are  of  a rich  brown  colour, 
with  numerous  irregular  spots  and  streaks 
of  cream  white  ; the  hind  wings  bright  red, 
with  blue-black  spots ; the  thorax  brown, 
with  a red  neck-band,  and  the  abdomen  red, 
with  blue-black  bars.  The  insects  belonging 
to  this  genus  are  observed  to  vary  consider- 
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ably  in  their  markings,  and  the  present  spe- 
cies is  no  exception  to  the  general  rule  ; 
some  having  the  brown  and  blue-black  por- 
tions more  or  less  obliterated,  wMlst  in 
others  they  are  sometimes  almost  entirely 
predominant.  The  Caterpillar  is  dark  brown, 
and  very  hairy,  the  hairs  on  the  back  dusky, 
and  those  on  the  neck  and  sides  reddish,  the 
head  black  : its  food  is  nettles,  chickweed, 
lettuce,  strawberries,  &c.  When  full  fed  it 
spins  itself  a web,  wherein,  at  the  latter  end 
of  April,  it  changes  to  the  Chrysalis  state  ; 
and  the  Moth  appears  about  the  end  of  June 
or  beginning  of  July. 
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ARCTIC  FOX.  {Vulpeslanojntt.')  A small 
species  of  Fox,  inhabiting  the  high  northern 
latitudes,  and  justly  celebrated  for  the 
beauty  and  fineness  of  its  fur.  [See  Fo.v.] 

ARCTIIDiE.  A family  of  Lepidoptcrous 
insects,  belonging  to  the  general  section 
IIetekoceka,  comi>rising  those  species 
which  have  the  wings  deflexed  in  rci)Osc, 
the  posterior  pair  not  extending  beyond  tlie 
costa  of  the  anterior.  The  antenmo  of  the 
males  arc  strongly  serrated  ; the  spiral  tongue 
is  cither  very  small,  or  obsolete!  and  the 
labial  palpi  arc  generally  short  and  obtuse 
at  tlie  tip.  The  caterpillars  vary  much : in 
some  species  tiiey  are  thickly  hairy  ; some 
arc  furnished  with  long  fasciles  of  hairs  ! 
and  some  arc  naked,  but  variously  tubcrclcd. 


They  feed  upon  the  external  parts  of  plants, 
and  enclose  themselves  in  cocoons  when  | 
about  to  undergo  their  transformations.  The  1 
types  of  the  family  are  distiuguislied  by  their 
larva!  being  very  thickly  clothed  with  long  ] 
hairs,  whence  they  have  obtained  the  name 
of  “ woolly  bears.”  Such  are  especially  the 
larva!  of  the  various  species  of  Tiger  Moths,  | 
and  others  nearly  allied  to  them,  which  are  i 
well  known,  and  considered  as  being  amongst  ' 
the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  species  of  Moths;  1 
their  fore  wings  are  ornamented  with  white,  ; 
brown,  or  black,  and  the  hind  wings  red,  ; 
with  black  or  blue  markings.  Some  of  these  ' 
caterpillars  are  extremely  destructive,  par-  1 
ticularly  to  fruit  trees  and  hedges.  Great  : 
alarm  has  been  created  at  times  when  they  j 
were  particularly  abundant  ; and,  indeed,  ; 
their  polyphagous  habits  on  such  occasions  l 
may  justly  be  dreaded.  The  larvae  of  some  j 
species  are  furnished,  in  addition  to  the  long  i 
slender  hairs  all  over  the  body,  with  several  • 
short,  thick,  truncated  tufts  of  hair  on  the 
bock  os  well  as  at  the  sides  ; the  majority  of 
these  produce  species  not  materially  diflTering  ; 
in  the  sexes  ; but  some,  forming  the  genus  : 
Orgyia,  have  females  with  the  smallest  ru-  | 
diments  of  wings,  and  large  swollen  abdo-  ! 
mens,  and  which  are  exceedingly  sluggish 
in  their  habits,  whilst  the  males  are  con- 
stantly on  the  wing,  flitting  about  in  the 
hottest  weather  of  autumn.  The  family  like- 
wise comprises  several  other  genera  differing 
widely  in  the  appearance  of  the  sexes,  or  ano- 
malous as  respects  their  transformations.  ^ 

ARCTOCEPHATUS  ERSIXUS.  The 
IJrsal ; a species  of  Seal,  from  the  north  ot  | 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  is  eight  feet  long,  has  . 
no  mane,  and  varies  in  colour  from  brown  to 
whitish.  [See  Seai..] 

aVRCTOMYS.  [See  Maumot.] 

ARCUATA.  A section  of  the  genus  Can- 
cer, of  which  the  true  Crabs  are  the  type, 
[^e  Crab.] 

ARDEA.  The  Heron  [which  sec]. 

ARDEID.E.  A very  extensive  family  of 
birds,  formed  for  wading,  and  generally 
seeking  their  food  on  the  margins  of  rivers 
and  lakes,  and  in  marshes,  where  they  obtmn 
fish,  reptiles,  and  even  small  mammalia. 
They  are  characterized  by  having  very  long 
legs,  with  a strong,  straight,  jKiiuted,  and 
compressed  bill  ; in  most  species  finely 
toothed  ; the  upper  mandible  usually  notched 
towards  the  tip  ; a furrow  passing  from  the 
nostrils,  which  are  linear,  to  the  apex. 
They  in  general  build  and  breed  in  societies, 
but  always  wander  alone  in  search  of  food, 
and  after  the  breeding  season  lead  a military 
existence.  They  have  ample  wings,  and 
many  of  them  arc  adorned  with  elegant 
plumes  and  crests.  [Sec  Uerox,  Stork,  S.C.] 

ARENICOEA.  A genus  of  Tkyrnilrran- 
chiata^  or  Cuvier’s  second  order  of  the  class 
Axxki.ida.  The  gills  arc  of  an  arborescent  | 
form,  on  the  rings  of  the  middle  part  of  the 
liotly.  The  licst  known  six-cies  (.Arcnicota 
miirhia)  is  common  on  our  coasts,  where  the 
fishermen,  who  dig  for  it  os  bait,  know  it  by 
the  name  of  tlie  lajb-wonn.  It  is  almost  a foot  | 
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long  ; the  body  is  of  a reddish  colour  ; nnd 
on  being  touched,  exudes  a quantity  of  yel- 
] low  fluid.  The  animal  bores  for  itself  a 
' passage  through  the  sand,  and  secures  the 
■ sides  of  the  passage  from  falling  in  by  apply- 
ing to  them  a glutinous  cement,  wliich  unites 
the  particles  of  sand  into  a kind  of  wall  or 
coating.  This  covering  does  not  adhere  to 
the  body,  but  forms  a detached  tube,  within 
which  the  animal  moves  with  perfect  free- 
dom, and  which  it  leaves  behind  it  as  it 
progressively  advances  ; so  that  the  passage 
is  kept  pervious  throughout  its  whole  length, 
by  means  of  the  lining,  wliich  may  not  in- 
aptly be  compared  to  the  brickwork  of  the 
shaft  of  a mine  or  tunnel. 

.\REXICOLI.  The  name  given  to  a 
section  of  beetles  which  live  in  dung,  nnd 
form  deep  burrows  in  the  earth.  The  elytra 
entirely  cover  the  abdomen  ; the  mandibles 
are  horny,  exposed,  and  curved  j the  terminal 
lobe  of  the  maxillte  is  generally  straight ; 
and  the  antennie  are  ten  or  eleven-jointed. 
They  fly  about  in  the  twilight  after  sunset, 
and  counterfeit  death  when  alarmed. 

1 ARGiiXI.  A species  of  wild  Sheep,  found 
' on  the  mountains  of  Siberia  and  Kamts- 
chatka.  It  so  closely  resembles  the  Mouttlox 
[which  see]  as  to  be  regarded  by  many  natu- 
ralists as  the  same  species. 

I ARGENTINE.  (^Argentina  ephyreena.') 
A genus  of  Malacoptcrygious  fishes  belong- 
ing to  the  Salmonidce;  the  mouth  of  which 
is  small  and  toothless  ; the  tongue  is  fur- 
' nished  with  strong  hooked  teeth  ; and  the 
digestive  organs  resemble  those  of  the  Trout. 

! The  well-known  species  Argentina  sphynena 
I is  caught  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  is  com- 
1 mon  in  the  markets  of  Rome  : it  has  also, 

. though  very  rarely,  been  caught  on  the 
I British  coast.  It  is  about  two  inches  and  a 
; half  in  length  ; the  eyes  are  large,  and  the 
; irides  silvery  ; the  lower  jaw  much  sloped  ; 
the  teeth  small ; the  body  compressed,  and 
of  an  equal  depth  almost  to  the  anal  fin ; 
and  the  tail  forked.  The  back  is  of  a dusky 
green  ; the  sides  and  covers  of  the  gills  ap- 
1 pear  as  if  overlaid  with  silver  : on  each  side 
I of  the  belly  is  a row  of  circular  punctures, 
and  above  them  another  which  terminates 
I near  the  vent.  The  air-bladder  is  thick,  and 
t loajlctl  with  nacre,  the  substance  used  in 
I making  artificial  iicarls. 

1 ARGONAUT,  or  PAPER-NAUTn.US. 
j A curious  molluscous  animal,  the  shell  of 
, which  is  (icculiariy  white  and  delicate  ; not 
i chambered,  as  in  the  true  Nautilus,  but  pos- 
1 sessing  one  spiral  cavity,  into  which  the 
! animal  can  withdraw  itself  entirely.  It  has 
; eight  arms,  two  of  which  cxi>and  into  wide 
membranous  flaps  ; nnd  ns  the  animal  floats 
on  the  surface  of  the  sen,  the  eximnded 
membranes  arc  spread  over  the  sides  of  the 
shell,  where,  meeting  along  its  keel  or  edge, 
they  are  said  to  be  held  in  close  contact  by  a 
double  row  of  suckers,  nnd  thus  comi)Ictely 
ineliMC  It.  Such  Iwing  the  structure  and 
actifjn  fif  the  Argonauta,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  it  has  had  the  reputation,  from  very 
curly  times,  of  using  its  arms  as  oars,  and 
spreading  these  expanded  membranes  ns 


sails,  so  as  to  be  wafted  along  by  the  wind. 
[See  Nautilus.] 

The  nature  and  habits  of  the  Argonauta 
having  long  been  a subject  of  much  contro- 
versy, a lady  (Sladame  Jeannette  Power) 
made  a series  of  interesting  experiments,  in 
1836,  the  result  of  which  she  laid  before  the 
Academy  at  Catania.  In  order  to  arrive  at 
her  conclusions,  she  had  cages  constructed, 
and  placed  in  a shallow  part  of  the  sea,  near 
the  citadel  of  Messina,  and  in  these  cages  she 
inclosed  several  of  the  li^dng  animals,  which 
she  kept  supplied  with  small  molluscs,  their 
natural  food.  The  result  of  her  observations 
went  to  prove  that  the  animal  is  in  the  ha- 
bit of  sailing  on  the  water,  using  its  dilated 
tentacula  as  sails,  the  remainder  as  oars, 
and  aiding  its  movements  by  means  of  a 
kind  of  proboscis  which  it  employs  as  a helm. 
The  sail,  when  spread  out,  presents  a silvery 
surface,  speckled  with  concentric  circles  of 
spots,  with  a black  spot  in  the  middle,  sur- 
rounded with  a beautiful  gold  colour.  The 
animal  is  not  attached  to  the  shell,  but,  when 
under  water,  it  adlieres  firmly  to  it  by  its 
sail-arms.  The  shell,  which  is  remarkably 
brittle  when  exposed  to  the  air,  is  quite  pli- 
able in  water,  and  thus  escapes  the  destruc- 
tion to  wliich  so  thin  and  tender  a fabric 
would  otherwise  be  liable.  The  animal  at 
the  approach  of  any  object  takes  in  its  tenta- 
cula, wraps  its  sails  over  the  shell,  and  de- 
scends, blackening  the  water  at  the  same 
time,  if  hard  pressed,  by  a discharge  of  inky 
fluid,  to  cover  its  escaiie. 
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ARGITLUS.  A genus  of  Cmstnceous  ani- 
mals, belonging  to  the  Pajcii.opoda.  The  best 
known  species,  Argitluafoliar.eug,  is  found  in 
this  country.  This  aquatic  parasite  attaches 
itself  to  the  young  of  Progs,  Sticklebacks,  &c., 
and  sucks  their  blood  : it  is  also  found  upon 
the  Perch,  Pike,  Carp,  and  Trout.  The 
body  is  flattened  i of  a greenish-yellow 
colour  j less  than  a quarter  of  an  inch  long  j 
and  is  divided  Into  five  somewhat  indistinct 
segments  along  the  back.  The  animal  turns 
itself  about  in  the  water  in  a similar  manner 
to  the  Gyrini.  The  eggs  arc  oval,  of  a milky 
white  colour,  nnd  are  attached  by  gluten  to 
stones  or  other  hard  substances  s and  before 
the  Argnlns  arrives  at  the  adult  state  it 
undergoes  several  transformathms. 

A Kf , I . S-PI I E AS  ANT.  ( A reus  gigaitteusA 
This  beautiful  but  rare  bird  Is  a native  of 
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many  parts  of  the  Indian  Islands.  TJie 
male  measures  five  feet  six  or  eight  inches 
from  the  beak  to  the  tip  of  the  tail ; and  the 
whole  of  the  plumage  is  remarkable  for 
variety  and  elegance.  The  wings  consist  of 
very  large  feathers,  nearly  three  feet  long, 
the  outer  webs  being  adorned  with  a row  of 
large  eyes  {ocelli),  arranged  parallel  to  the 
shaft ; the  toil  is  composed  of  twelve  feathers. 
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the  two  middle  ones  being  about  four  feet  in 
length,  the  next  scarcely  two,  and  gradually 
shortening  to  the  outer  ones.  The  whole 
plumage  is,  indeed,  so  varied,  that  to  attempt 
to  describe  it  fully  in  our  limits  would  be 
vain.  Its  voice  is  rather  plaintive,  and  not 
harsh  as  in  the  peacock.  It  is  considered  a 
very  shy  bird,  but  one  was  kept  alive  a con- 
siderable time  in  the  a\dary  of  the  Zoological 
Gardens,  where  the  pleasing  variety  ot  its 
plumage  and  the  beautilully  coloui'cd  skin 
of  its  head  were  much  admired. 

ARGUS.  [See  Pecten.] 

ARGYNNIS.  A genus  of  diurnal  Lepi- 
doptera.  Wo  here  describe  two  beautiful 
British  species  of  Butterflies  belonging  to  tliis 
division. 

ARGYNISUS  PAPITIA,  or  SILVER 
STREAK  BUTTERFLY.  There  are  few  of 
the  Lepidopteramore  abundant  in  tlie  woods 
and  meadows  of  the  Soutli  of  England 
than  the  Silver  Streak,  wliich  is  known  to 
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delight  in  settling  on  the  bramble-blossoms.  I 
In  the  male  the  wings  above  are  fulvous,  in  | 
the  female  virescent,  with  numerous  longi-  i 
tudinal  and  transverse  black  lines  and  bars, 
and  three  rows  of  marginal  black  spots  ; an-  | 
terior  wings  beneath,  paler  and  less  spotted  ; 1 
the  posterior  wings  are  greenish  beneath,  ■ 
ndth  four  irregular  narrow  pale  silvery- 
waved  bands ; between  tlie  two  last  is  a 
series  of  ocelli,  with  a green  iris  and  pale  : 
pupil,  and  on  the  margin  is  a row  of  green 
crescents  : the  cilia  of  aU  the  wings  atxive  , 
are  fulvous  and  black,  paler  and  ferruginous 
beneath : the  body  fulvous  above,  gra3'ish 
beneath : the  antennse  are  brownish,  with 
the  club  black.  ! 

ARGYNlSriS  LATHOXIA,  or  QUEEX  ' 
OF  SPAIN  FRITILLARY.  This  exceed- 
ingly beautiful  species,  though  rare  in  this 
country,  appears  to  be  very  common  on 
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the  Continent.  The  upper  surface  in  general  | 
markings  resembles  that  of  the  allied  sjiecics,  > 
but  it  may  be  at  once  known  by  the  beau-  '■ 
tiful  and  well-defined  silver  marks  on  the  ■ 
under  surface  of  the  lower  wings.  Britisli 
specimens  of  it  are  much  prized  bj’  the  col- 
lector. Our  cuts  will  give  a very  good  idea 
of  this  insect,  as  we  have  figured  both  the 
upper  and  under  sides.  | 

ARICIA.  A genus  of  Borsibranchiate  I 
Annelida;.  Tlicy  have  neitlicr  teeth  nor  i 
tentacles.  The  bodj-,  which  is  lengthened, 
bcai-s  two  ranges  of  lamelliform  cirrhi  along 
the  back;  and  the  anterior  feet  are  furnished  i 
with  dcntclated  crests,  that  do  not  occur  on  - 
the  other  feet.  | 

ARM.tDILLO.  (Basi/pus.)  A genus  of  ■ 
maminifcrous  quadrupeds,  belonging  to  the  ^ 
order  Kdcntnln,  rcadilj’  distingui.shed  fVom  | 
all  others  by  the  singular  covering  with  which  ^ 
Nature  has  protected  them.  This  is  a com-  | 
plctc  suit  of  armour:  consisting  of  a triangu-  ; 
Inr  or  oval  plate  on  the  top  of  the  head,  a ' 
large  buckler  over  the  shoulders,  and  a simi-  i 
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lar  buckler  over  the  haunches,  wliile  between 
these  solid  portions  there  intervenes  a series 
of  transverse  bands  or  shelly  zones,  in  such 
a manner  as  to  accommodate  this  coat  of  mail 
to  the  various  postures  of  the  body  ; the  tail 
also  is  covered  by  a series  of  calcareous  rings  ; 
and  the  animal  altogether  exhibits  a striking 
; deviation  from  the  usual  structure  and  out- 
: ward  appearance  of  quadruijeds.  Like  the 
hedgehog,  it  can  roll  itself  up  into  a ball, 

' thereby  offering  a uniform,  solid  surface, 
impervious  to  the  attacks  of  birds  of  prey  or 
small  quadrupeds.  The  interior  surface  of 
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the  body,  not  covered  by  the  shell,  is  clothed 
with  coarse,  scattered  hairs,  of  which  some 
are  also  seen  to  issue  forth  between  the  joints 
of  the  armour.  The  Armadillos  have  a ra- 
■ ther  pointed  snout,  long  ears,  short  and  thick 
limbs,  and  stout  claws  ; all  of  which  are 
adapted  to  their  habits  of  burrowing,  which 
they  perform  with  such  astonishing  rapidity 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  at  them 
by  digging.  The  hunters  are  then  obliged 
to  smoke  them  out  of  their  dens  ; and  as 
soon  as  they  reach  the  surface  they  roll 
' themselves  up,  and  are  easily  captured.  Al- 
though they  abound  in  incredible  numbers, 
were  it  not  for  their  peculiar  fecundity  they 
would  be  speedily  exterminated,  os  they  are 
sought  with  great  avidity  on  account  of  their 
flesh,  which  is  roasted  in  the  shell,  and  is 
regarded  os  a great  luxury.  Their  food  con- 
sists chiefly  of  succulent  roots,  ripe  fruits, 
and  other  soft  vegetable  substances  ; but 
j they  also  greedily  devour  worms,  small  li- 
zards, ants,  and  the  eggs  of  birds  which  build 
I their  nests  on  the  ground.  The  species  are 
' distinguished  from  each  other,  principally, 

; by  the  number  of  bands  on  the  trunk  of  the 
' botly,  between  the  shield  on  tlie  fore-shoul- 
I ders  and  tliat  on  the  rump.  Don  F.  Azara, 
however,  in  his  “Essays  on  the  Natural  His- 
tory of  the  Qiiadruiieds  of  Paraguay,”  showed 
that  the  niimlicr  of  these  bands  is  by  no 
means  constant  in  the  same  species,  but  that 
within  certain  prescribed  limits  this  number 
varies  according  to  the  age  and  sex  of  tlic 
individual.  Uaron  Cuvier,  accordingly,  for 
greater  facility  of  definition,  has  divided  the 
whole  genus  Into  five  small  groups,  princi- 
pally distingiiislicd  from  one  another  by  the 
number  and  form  of  their  teeth  and  claws  j 
and  to  thbse sub-divisions  he  has  applied,  re- 


spectively, the  names  of  Cachicames,  Apars, 
Encouberts,  Cabassons,  and  Priodontes. 

The  Cachicames  are  those  which  have 
four  toes  on  each  foot,  and  seven  teeth  on 
each  side  in  both  the  upper  and  lower  jaws. 
— The  Apaks  have  also  four  toes  on  each 
foot,  and  nine  or  ten  teeth  on  each  side  above 
and  below.  The  Apar  has  only  three  move- 
able bands  ; the  rest  of  its  tesselated  cover- 
ing being  nearly  inflexible  : it  has  also  the 
power  of  rolling  itself  iiito  a perfect  sphere, 
in  which  state  it  is  safe  from  the  attack  of 
dogs  ; its  smooth  hard  covering  offering  a 
better  defence  than  the  sharp  spines  of  the 

hedgehog The  Encoubekts  have  five  toes 

on  the  fore-feet,  and  in  addition  to  nine  or 
ten  teeth  on  each  side  in  both  jaws,  have  two 
incisor  teeth  in  the  upiier. — The  Cabassous 
have  five  toes  ; but  those  of  the  fore-feet  are 
obliquely  placed,  so  that  the  thumb  and 
index  finger  are  small,  but  the  middle  and 
fourth  claws  are  armed  with  immensely 
large  trenchant  claws ; on  each  side  above 

and  below  are  nine  or  ten  teeth The  Pnio- 

DoxiES,  in  addition  to  the  unequal  toes  and 
enormous  claws  of  the  Cabassous,  have,  on 
each  side  of  both  jaws,  twenty-two  or  twen- 
ty-four small  teeth.  The  Giant  Armadillo 
iDasypus  yigets)  belongs  to  this  division. 


GIArJT  ARMADILLO. — (UASYPUS  OIOAS.) 


It  is  the  largest  known  species  of  Armadillo; 
the  body,  exclusive  of  the  tail,  being  some- 
times three  feet  in  length. 

The  PICHY  (Dasyptis  minutus),  ns  we 
rend  in  Mr.  Darwin’s  “ llesenrches  ” in  South 
America,  wanders  by  day  over  the  open 
plains,  feeding  on  beetles,  larvoo,  roots,  and 
even  small  snakes.  It  prefers  a very  dry 
soil ; and  the  sand-dunes  near  the  coast, 
where  for  many  months  it  can  never  taste 
water,  is  its  favourite  resort.  The  instant 
one  was  perceived,  it  was  necessary  in  order 
to  catch  it,  almost  to  tumble  off  one’s  horse  ; 
for  if  the  soil  was  soft,  the  animal  burrowed 
so  quickly,  that  its  hinder  quarters  liad  al- 
most disappeared  before  one  could  aliglit. 
The  I’ichy  likewise  often  trios  to  escape 
notice  by  squatting  close  to  tlic  ground. 

It  is  an  intcrcstiiig  fact,  fully  jiroved  by 
the  remains  of  cxllnct  species  discovered  liy 
the  above-named  traveller,  tliat  more  tlian 
one  gigantic  animal,  protected  by  an  nrma- 
dillo-llkc  covering,  were  once  inhabitants  of 
this  earth,  hut  at  a period  so  remote  as  to 
render  all  attempts  to  ascertain  their  carnet 
nature  perfectly  unavailing  : mucli,  however, 
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has  been  done  towards  it  by  tlie  aid  of  modem 
science.  [See  To.vodon  and  Glyptodon.] 

AHNEE.  (lios  Arni.)  A large  and  for- 
midable quadrupediconspicuous  for  coimage, 
strength,  and  ferocity  ; and  closely  allied  to 
the  wild  ordinary  Buffalo.  It  inliabits  the 
liigh  lands  of  Hindostan,  and  is  remarkable 
for  its  enormous  horns,  whicli  often  measure 
from  four  to  six  feet  in  length.  They  incline 
outwards  and  backwards,  and  then,  arching 
gradually  towards  each  other  as  they  proceed 
to  the  points,  form  a bold  crescent : they  are 
rough  with  numerous  ridges  and  furrows. 
In  Bengal  and  the  neighbouring  provinces 
tills  animal  is  known  by  the  name  of  Ama. 

AB.TAMTJS.  A genus  of  birds,  one  of 
the  species  of  which  was  placed  by  the  older 
writers  among  the  Shrikes.  [See  Wood- 
Swallow.] 

ARTICUX.ATA.  The  term  applied  by 
Cuvier  to  a primary  division  of  the  animal 
kingdom.  The  animals  composing  it  not 
only  present  an  internal  structure  which  is 
essentially  different  from  that  of  the  other 
three  divisions  — the  Vertebrata,  Mol- 
LUSOA,  and  R.^diata — but  are  distinguished 
by  external  characters  so  definite  and  evi- 
dent as  not  to  be  mistaken.  The  skeleton 
is  not  internal,  as  in  the  Vertehrata,  but  is 
seldom  altogether  absent,  as  in  the  Molhtsca. 
Their  entire  body  is  divided ' into  segments  ; 
the  series  of  articulated  rings  wliich  encircle 
the  body  supplying  the  place  of  a skeleton, 
and  being  in  general  hard  enough  to  furnish 
the  necessary  resisting  fulcra  to  the  muscles 
of  locomotion  ; whence  they  are  capable  of 
performing  the  several  actions  of  walking, 
leaping,  swimming,  or  flying.  There  are 
also  some  whieh  are  not  furnished  with  feet, 
but  have  only  soft  and  membranous  articu- 
lated limbs,  by  which  they  can  merelj^  crawl. 
In  some  articulated  animals,  their  nng-llke 
appearance  results  merely  from  a certain 
number  of  transverse  folds,  which  furrow  the 
skin,  and  encircle  the  body  ; but  in  the 
greater  number,  the  animal  is  enclosed  in  a 
kind  of  case,  formed  by  a series  of  rings,  so 
united  one  to  another  as  to  allow  them  a 
certain  degree  of  movement.  In  most  ani- 
mals of  this  sub-kingdom,  each  ring  in  its 
complete  state  possesses  a pair  of  nervous 
ganglia,  united  on  the  central  line  ; and 
these  ganglia  are  connected  togetlier  by  a 
double  cord  of  communication,  which  runs 
along  the  ventral  or  lower  surface  of  the 
body.  The  bulk  of  the  body  in  the  Articu- 
late is  made  up  of  the  muscles,  by  which  the 
several  segments,  and  their  various  append- 
ages, are  put  in  motion  ; and  these  muscles 
are  arranged  with  so  much  regularity  and 
exactness  on  tlie  two  sides  of  tlic  central 
line,  that  the  lateral  symmetry  of  tlie  Ar- 
ticuiata  is  most  exact.  With  the  exception 
of  a few  of  the  very  lowest  species,  all  the 
Articulata  are  furnished  witli  a distinct  head, 
and  with  jaws  for  the  prehension  and  reduc- 
tion of  the  food  : tliese  jaws,  however,  do  not 
open  vertically,  os  in  the  Vertebrata,  but 
laterally,  and  there  are  frequently  several 
pairs  of  them,  one  behind  the  other.  All 
the  actions  of  the  Articulata  are  performed 
with  great  energy  j and  at  the  time  of  tlie 

most  rapid  increase  of  the  body,  the  demand 
for  food  is  so  great,  that  a short  suspension 
of  the  supply  proves  fatal. 

The  members  of  this  great  division  are  dis- 
tributed into  five  classes,  principally  founded 
on  the  organs  of  locomotion.  1 . The  Axxe- 
LID.E,  or  Red-hlooded  Worms;  characterized 
by  the  presence  of  a distinct  circulating  sys-  1 
tern,  and  of  respiratory  organs ; the  exten-  I 
sion  of  the  body  into  niunerous  segments  ; ! 
and  by  the  possession  of  a well-developed  : 
nervous  system.  2.  The  Cirripedes,  which  i 
seem,  as  it  were,  to  connect  the  Articulata  j 
with  the  MoUusca.  The  body  is  furnished  , 
with  articulated  cirrhi,  arranged  in  pairs,  | 
while  in  many  it  is  provided  with  a multi-  ; 
valve  shell.  3.  Crustacea,  or  Crabs,  Lob-  j 
sters,  &c.  These  have  articulated  limbs,  ; 
more  or  less  complicated,  attached  to  the  , 
sides  of  the  body.  Their  blood  is  white,  then- 
respiration  aquatic,  and  among  them  alone, 
of  all  the  Articulata,  do  we  find  a distinct  I 
auditory  apparatus.  They  have  transverse  i 
jaws  ; two  compound  eyes  ; and  all  are  fur- 
nished with  antenniE  or  articulated  filaments 
attached  to  the  head,  of  which  there  are  ge- 
nerally four.  4.  Arachxida,  or  Spiders, 
Mites,  &e.  In  common  with  a great  number 
of  the  Crustacea,  these  have  the  head  and 
thorax  joined  into  a single  piece  with  arti- 
culated limbs  on  each  side  : their  mouth  is 
armed  with  jaws,  but  they  have  no  antennse. 

5.  IxsECTS ; the  most  numerous  in  species 
of  any  throughout  the  Animal  Biingdom.  1 
They  are  characterized  by  the  division  of  | 
the  body  into  tiu-ee  distinct  portions,  — the  ! 
head,  thorax  or  corselet,  and  abdomen  ; by 
the  possession  of  antennse  on  the  head  ft  of 
three  pairs  of  legs,  and,  in  general,  of  one  or 
two  pairs  of  wings ; and  by  their  respiring 
by  means  of  trochees,  which  are  elastic  ves- 
sels that  receive  the  air  by  orifices  termed 
stigmata,  pierced  in  their  sides,  and  which 
are  distributed  by  minute  ramifications  over 
every  part  of  the  body. 

ARVTCOIiA.  A genus  of  Rodent  Mam- 
malia. [See  Vole.] 

ASCARU).®.  A family  of  Entozoa,  or 
Intestinal  Worms,  which  hve  in  the  bo^es 
of  other  animals.  They  are  thus  character- 
ized : body  round,  elastic,  and  tapering  to- 
wards each  extremity  ; head  with  three 
vesicles  ; tail  obtuse  or  subulate  ; intestines 
spiral,  milk-white,  and  pellucid.  There  are 
numerous  species,  generally  deriving  their 
specific  name  from  the  animal  they  chiefly 
infest ; tor  tlie  intestinal  canal  of  most  ani- 
mals is  affected  by  some  species  or  other.  As 
examples  we  sliall  take  — 1.  Ascaris  i^rmi- 
cularis  (the  Tliread  or  Maw-worm  1,  which 
is  found,  in  considerable  numlicrs,  eliiefly 
in  tlie  intestinum  rectum  of  children,  where 
they  occasion  very  troublesome  symptoms, 
and  arc  not  easily  expelled.  They  arc  vi\-i- 
parous,  and  about  half  an  inch  long  : body  a 
little  dilated  in  the  middle,  and  wrinkled'  at 
tlie  sides,  pellucid  and  angular,  but  gradu- 
ally tapering  and  terminating  in  a fine  point. 

2.  Ascaris  lumbricniilrs : long  round  worm: 
oviparous,  head  slightly  incurved,  with  a 
transverse  contraction  beneath  it : mouth 
triangular : inhabits  the  intestines  of  cma- 
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dated  persons,  generally  about  the  ilium  ; 

. whence  it  sometimes  ascends  into  the  sto- 
mach, and  creeps  out  at  the  mouth  or  nos- 
trils : length  from  twelve  to  fifteen  inches, 
breadth  that  of  a goose  quill : body  trans- 
parent, light  yellow  with  a faint  line  down 
the  side.  They  are  frequently  very  nume- 
rous and  vivacious. 

1 The  word  ^dlscarWes  is  used  by  Reaumur 
to  denote,  also,  certain  small  w’orms,  or  mag- 
gots, bred  from  the  eggs  of  winged  animals — 
as  butterflies,  flies,  and  beetles  — which, 
burring  themselves  between  the  membranes 
' of  the  leaves  of  plants,  consume  their  paren- 
chymatous substance. 

ASCTDTA.  A genus  of  Molluscous  ani- 
mals, by  some  authors  regarded  as  forming 
a class  called  Tunicata;  the  body  is  fixed, 
roundish,  and  apparently  issuing  from  a 
sheath.  There  are  many  species,  most  of 
which  are  inhabitants  of  the  Eurox>eau  seas, 
in  high  latitudes.  They  adhere  by  their  base 
to  rocks,  shells,  and  other  submarine  sub- 
stances ; they  are  more  or  less  gelatinous, 
and  some  are  esculent ; they  contract  and 
dilate  themselves  alternately,  and  have  the 
power  of  squirting  out  the  water  they  have 
Imbibed.  This  power  of  ejecting  the  con- 
tents of  the  branchial  sac  is,  in  fact,  their 
principal  means  of  defence  : some  of  the 
larger  species  are  able  to  shoot  the  fluid  to 
a height  of  three  feet.  Some  of  the  Ascidiic 
are  compound;  different  individuals  being 
united  together  by  a common  stem  ; but  each 
ha\*in^  its  own  heart,  respiratory  apparatus, 
and  digestive  system  ; and  each  fixed  on  a 
footstalk  that  branches  from  a common 
creeping  stem,  through  which  a circulation 
takes  place  that  connects  them  all.  Both 
in  the  solitary  and  compound  Ascidians,  the 
young  animal,  when  it  first  issues  from  the 
egg,  has  active  powers  of  locomotion,  being 
provided  with  a large  todpole-like  tail,  by 
the  aid  of  which  it  is  propelled  through  the 
; water. 

i ASILTJS  i ASILTD^.  A genus  and 
family  of  Dipterous  insects  ; the  most  com- 
, mon  European  species  of  wliich  is  the  Asilus 
\ ^abroniformiBi  an  insect  nearly  equalling  a 
1 hornet  in  length,  but  of  a much  more  slender 
and  pointed  form  ; and,  though  of  a somc- 
! what  formidable  aspect,  incapable  of  piercing 
1 with  any  degree  of  severity. 

i ASP.  {Coluber  anpis.')  A species  of  venom- 
; OU8  Serpent,  often  mentioned  both  by  Greek 
and  Roman  writers  (who,  from  the  discre- 
pancies in  their  accounts  of  it,  appear  to  have 
known  several  noxious  reptiles  under  this 
name) ; but  most  especially  celebrated  ns 
the  instrument  chosen  by  Cleopatra  to  put 
an  end  to  her  existence  after  the  defeat  of 
, Antony  at  the  battle  of  Actlum.  Na- 

1 turalists  now  concur  in  the  opinion  that  the 
real  Asp  is  the  serpent  to  which  the  Arabs 
give  the  name  of  FA  Jlajc ; that  it  is  of  a 
^cen  colour,  marked  obliquely  with  brown 
[Hinds,  and  measures  from  llircc  to  five  feet 
In  length.  Dike  the  Cobra  Cnpello  of  India, 

' the  Asp  has  the  power  of  greatly  distending 
* the  neck  when  irritated,  and  of  raising  itself 
I on  its  tall  to  dart  forward  upon  an  enemy. 

The  eiFccts  of  its  poison  are  most  deadly, 
admitting  of  no  remedy  where  amputation 
of  the  part  cannot  be  immediately  effected  : 
but  Lord  Bacon  asserts  that  its  bite  is  the 
least  painful  of  all  the  instruments  of  death, 
and  he  supposes  its  poison  to  have  some  affi- 
nity to  opium,  though  less  disagreeable  in 
its  operation. 

ASPERGILLUM.  A genus  of  Molluscous 
animals,  furnished  with  a bivalve  shell,  in- 
closed in  a tubular  calcareous  sheath,  which 
is  dilated  or  club-shaped  at  the  lower  eud, 
and  gradually  lessens  in  diameter  to  the  nar- 
row aperture.  The  shell,  which  derives  its 
name  from  its  resemblance  to  the  spout  of  a 
watering-pot  (a  name  familiarly  given  to  it 
by  collectors),  has  the  form  of  an  elongated 
cone,  terminating  at  the  large  end  in  a disc, 
which  is  pierced  with  a number  of  small 
orifices,  and  bordered  by  a sort  of  corolla  or 
frill.  By  means  of  two  small  valves  in  the 
tube  the  water  is  freely  admitted  into  the 
interior  of  the  shell.  The  animals  of  this 
genus  ore  borers  : some  bury  themselves  in 
the  sand,  some  in  stone,  others  in  wood,  and 
others  in  thick  shells. 

ASPIDIPHORA.  The  name  given  to  a 
group  of  Branchiopodous  Crustacea,  distin- 
guished by  having  sixty  pairs  of  legs,  all 
furnished  on  the  outside,  near  the  base,  with 
a large  oval  vesicle,  and  of  which  the  two 
anterior,  much  larger  than  the  rest,  resemble 
antennffi.  A large  shell,  almost  entirely  dis- 
engaged, covers  the  major  part  of  the  upper 
side  of  the  body.  [See  Bbanchiopoda.] 

ASS.  {Equus  asinus.')  A well-known  and 
most  useful  domestic  quadruped,  whose  good 
qualities  are  too  generally  undervalued  by 
us  in  consequence  of  oiur  possessing  a more 
noble  and  powerful  animal  in  the  horse ; 
but,  as  Buffiin  remarks,  if  the  horse  were 
unkno\TO,  and  the  care  and  attention  which 
we  lavish  upon  him  were  transferred  to 
his  humble  and  despised  rival, both  his  phy- 
sical and  moral  qualities  would  be  developed 
to  an  extent,  which  those  persons  alone  can 
fully  estimate  who  have  travelled  through 
Eastern  countries,  where  both  animals  are 
equally  valued.  In  his  domesticated  state, 
os  we  usually  find  this  animal  in  most  Eu- 
ropean countries,  we  observe  no  superior 
marks  of  sagacity  ; but  he  lias  the  merit  of 
being  patient,  enduring,  and  inoffensive  ; 
temperate  in  his  food,  and  by  no  means  de- 
licate in  the  choice  of  it  j eating  tliistlcs  and 
a variety  of  coarse  herbage  which  the  horse 
refuses.  In  his  choice  of  water,  however,  he 
is  remarkably  nice,  and  will  drink  only  of 
that  wliich  is  clear.  II  is  general  appearance, 
certainly.  Is  very  uncouth ; and  his  well- 
known  voice,  it  must  ho  confessed,  is  a most 

discordant  succession  of  flats  and  sliarps 

a brag  so  liidcous  as  to  oft'end  even  tlic  most 
unmusical  car.  The  Ass  is  believed  to  be  a 
descendant  of  the  wild  Ass,  inliubiling  the 
mountainous  deserts  of  Tartary,  &c.  (by 
some  naturalists  called  the  Onager,  and 
supposed  to  be  identical  with  tlio  Persian 
Aoi(/((«),  and  celebrated  in  sacred  and  pro- 
fane liistory,  for  the  fiery  activity  of  its  dis- 
position, and  the  flectiiess  of  its  course.  But, 
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in  the  state  of  degradation  to  which  for  bo 
many  ages  successive  generations  have  been 
doomed,  the  Ass  has  long  since  become  pro- 
verbial for  stolid  indifference  to  suffering  and 
for  unconquerable  obstinacy  and  stupidity. 

From  the  general  resemblance  between 
the  Ass  and  the  Horse,  it  might  naturally 
enough  be  supposed  that  they  were  very 
closely  allied,  and  that  one  had  degenerated ; 
they  are,  however,  perfectly  distinct  i there 
is  that  inseparable  line  drawn,  that  barrier 
between  them,  which  Nature  provides  for 
the  perfection  and  preservation  of  her  pro- 
ductions — their  mutual  offspring,  the  mule, 

being  incapable  of  reproducing  its  kind 

Tlie  best  breed  of  Asses  is  that  originally 
derived  from  the  hot  and  dry  regions  of 
Asia  ; at  present,  perhaps,  the  best  breed  in 
Europe  is  the  Spanish  ; and  very  valuable 
Asses  are  still  to  be  had  in  the  southern  por- 
tion of  the  American  continent,  where  during 
the  existence  of  the  Spanish  dominion  the 
breed  was  very  carefully  attended  to.  In 
truth,  wherever  proper  attention  has  been 
paid  to  improve  the  breed  by  crossing  the 
finest  specimens,  he  is  rendered  nearly  if  not 
quite  equal  to  the  horse  for  most  purposes 
of  labour  ; while  on  hilly  and  precipitous 
roads  he  is  decidedly  better  adapted  from 
Ills  general  habits  and  formation.  The  most 
general  colour  of  the  Ass  is  a mouse-coloured 
grey,  with  a black  or  blackish  stripe,  extend- 
ing along  the  spine  to  the  tail,  and  crossed 
by  a similar  stripe  over  the  shoiilders. 

The  female  goes  with  young  eleven  months, 
and  seldom  produces  more  than  one  foal  at 
a time  : the  teeth  follow  the  same  order  of 
appearance  and  renewal  as  those  of  the 
horse.  Asses’  milk  has  long  been  celebrated 
for  its  sanative  qualities  : invalids  suffering 
from  debility  of  the  digestive  and  assimi- 
lative functions  make  use  of  it  mth  great 
advantage  ; and  to  those  also  who  are  con- 
sumptive it  is  very  generally  recommended. 

The  WILD  ASS  {Equus  hBiniomts),  [or 
Koula_n,  as  it  is  called  by  the  Persians] 
stands  much  liigher  on  its  limbs  than  the 


WILD  ASS. — (EQUaS  HEMIONUS.) 

common  Ass ; its  legs  arc  more  slender,  the 
forehead  is  more  arched,  and  it  is  altogether 
more  symmetrical.  Tlio  mane  is  comi>osed 
of  a soft  woolly  dusky  liair,  about  three  or 
four  inches  long  ; the  colour  of  the  body  is  a 
fine  silvery  grey  t tlio  upper  part  of  Uie  face, 
tlio  sides  of  llie  neck  and  body,  being  of  a 


flaxen  hue ; and  a broad  brown  stripe  run- 
ning down  the  bock,  from  the  mane  to  tlxe 
tail,  and  crossing  the  shoulders,  as  in  the 
common  Ass.  The  Koulan  inhabits  parts  of 
Central  Asia,  and  migrates  from  north  to 
south,  according  to  the  season.  Its  flesh  is 
held  in  high  esteem  by  the  Tartars  and  Per- 
sians, who  hunt  it  in  preference  to  all  kinds 
of  game.  We  have  alluded  to  the  frequent 
mention  of  this  animal  by  both  sacred  and 
profane  writers  of  antiquity  ; and  we  may 
properly  conclude  by  quoting  the  book  of 
Job,  xxxix.  5 — 8 : “ Who  hath  sent  out  the 
wild  ass  free  ? or  who  hath  loosed  the  bands 
of  the  wild  ass  ? Whose  house  I have  made 
the  wilderness,  and  the  barren  land  his 
dwellings.  He  scometh  the  multitude  of 
the  city,  neither  regardeth  he  the  cryung  of 
the  driver.  The  range  of  the  mountains  is 
his  pasture,  and  he  searcheth  after  every 
green  tiling." 

ASSEBADOR.  (The  Spanish  word  for 
Sawyer.)  The  name  applied  in  Columbia  to  a 
remarkable  Lamellicom  beetle,  which  will 
be  better  understood  by  the  accompanying 
wood-cut  than  by  any  description.  The 
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(ASSERAUOR  HEWITSOKI.) 

female  wants  the  singular  horns  on  the  head 
and  thorax  from  which  the  species  derives 
its  local  name  of  “ The  Sawyer  it  being 
the  belief  of  the  country  i>eople  that  the  in- 
sect saws  off  the  small  twigs  of  trees  by 
means  of  the  friction  of  the  two.  Mr.  Darid 
Dyson  informed  us  that  he  found  it  abun- 
dantly, and  in  clusters,  on  a species  of 
bamboo,  kir.  Empson  of  Bath  first  dis- 
covered this  curious  insect,  and  publislicd 
a figure  of  it  with  tlie  name  of  Asscratlor 
Hewitsom,  and  presented  liis  unique  spe- 
cimen to  the  British  kfuscum  at  a time  when 
the  insect  was  very  rare.  It  has  also  Iiccn 
described  bv  Mr.  Hope  as  the  Golqfa  Portcri, 
and  by  Erichson  as  the  Sairab<rti.<t  PeXiirrii ; 
and  wc  see  the  learned  Berlin  entomologist 
now  fancies  it  may  be  only  a variety  of  the 
Eabrician  species,  S.  wgcon.  Wc  give  tliis 
one  example  of  wliat  naturalists  call  tlie 
fti/nonymcs  of  a species,  to  show  the  utter 
impossibility  of  our  attempting  to  gis-e.or  to 
reconcile  the  diflerent  names  applied  to  the 
same  species  by  difterent  authors. 

AST.VCUS.  A genus  of  long-tailed  Cnis- 
toceoiis  animals,  whose  distinguisliing  eha- 
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I racter  is  derived  from  the  antennee,  the  two 
1 pairs  of  which  are  inserted  in  the  same  hori- 
] zontal  line.  In  it  are  included  those  well- 
' known  and  valuable  shell-fish,  the  Lobster 
^Astaeux  7/tartnus),  and  the  Crayfish  (Asta- 
'■  CU3  Jtuviatilis)  : the  former  of  these  has,  how- 
: ever,  by  recent  naturalists  been  regarded  as 
the  type  of  another  genus  Qiomarus).  [See 
Lobster  and  Ckayfisu.1 

ASTERIAS.  A genus  of  Radiated  ani- 
mals, shapeless  and  rude  in  form,  which  we 
find  throvi-u  up  on 
every  coast,  and 
which  are  popu- 
larly known  as 
Star-Jishes.  They 
are  formed  of  a 
semi  - transparent 
and  gelatinous 
substance  covered 
with  a thin  mem- 
brane ; and  though 
at  first  sight  they 
often  appear  like  a 
lump  of  inanimate 
jelly,  on  a more  minute  inspection  they  are 
found  possessed  of  life  and  motion.  “ Let  a 
star-fish  thus  picked  up,"  observes  Mr.Rymer 
! Jones,  “be  placed  in  some  transparent  pool 
I left  by  the  tide,  within  a rocky  basin  ; watch 
I it  there,  and,  doubtless,  soon  the  most  incuri- 
I ous  looker-on  will  find  himself  compelled  to 
I gaze  in  mute  astonishment  at  what  he  sees. 
I'rom  the  inferior  surface  of  each  ray,  the 
creature,  which  before  appeared  so  helpless, 
and  inanimate,  slowly  protrudes  numbers  of 
fleshy  tubes,  which  move  about  in  search  of 
firm  holding-ifiaces,  and  are  soon  fixed,  by 
means  of  little  suckers  at  the  end  of  each,  to 
the  smooth  surface  of  a neighbouring  stone, 

■ or,  if  the  star-fish  has  been  placed  in  glass 
filled  with  salt  water,  to  the  inner  surface  of 
the  glass,  where  every  movement  may  be 
plainly  seen.  A\Tien  these  have  laid  fast 
hold,  others  appear  in  quick  succession,  and 
likewise  are  attached  to  the  smooth  surface, 
till  at  last  hundreds  of  little  legs,  for  such 
these  suckers  seem,  are  actively  employed, 
and  by  their  aid  the  creature  glides  along 
with  such  a gentle  motion,  that  it  seems 
rather  to  swim  than  crawl.  Thus  roused 
into  activity  we  watch  its  movements,  and 
i perceive  that  it  has  appetites  and  instincts 
wliich  direct  its  course.  Place  within  its 
reach  a piece  of  tainted  fish,  or  other  sea- 
side carrion,  and  it  soon  will  find  it  out,  and, 
clasping  it  between  its  rays,  will  swallow 
and  digest  it  in  its  ample  stomach.”  “ Wo 
see  at  once  that  they  are  scavengers  cm- 
I ployed  in  Nature’s  grand  police.” 

I ASTRiEA.  A genus  of  fixed  Polypi, 
i either  incrusting  marine  bodies,  as  in  the 
AArcui  roiulosd,  an  inhabitant  of  the  West 
Indian  seas  j or  collected  in  a hcmisi)hcrical 
i mass,  sometimes  though  rarely  lobated,  as 
in  the  ylst/vca  commonly  found  in 

the  seas  of  the  East  Indies. 

A.STUR.  [Sec  Hawk.] 

ATELE.S.  [.Sec  .SrioEit  Monkey.] 

ATHKRICERA.  The  fourth  section  of 
Iliptcrou.s  in.sccts,  characterized  by  tlic  an- 
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tennsB  being  only  two  or  three-jointed,  and 
the  proboscis  capable  of  being  writhdrawn 
into  the  mouth.  Few  of  the  AthericersE 
are  carnivorous  in  the  perfect  state.  They 
are  found,  for  the  most  part,  on  flowers 
leaves,  and  sometimes  on  human  excrement. 

ATHERINE.  (,AOierma.)  A genus  of 
Acauthopterygious  fish,  of  which  there  are 
several  species,  varying  in  length  from  three 
inches  to  six.  They  are  abundant  on  the 
shores  of  Italy  and  Greece,  as  also  on  the  Pe- 
ruvian and  other  coasts  of  South  America, 
where  they  are  esteemed  delicious  food.  They 
are  likewise  taken  in  considerable  numbers 
on  the  south-western  coasts  of  England,  espe- 
cially near  Southampton,  where,  from  their 
similarity  of  apiiearance,  they  are  called 
smelts.  The  Atherine  is  of  a silvery  y'ellow 
hue,  somewhat  transparent,  and  having  a 
well-defined  silvery  band  or  stripe  running 
along  the  sides,  from  gills  to  tail. 

ATLANTA.  (Atlanta  Peronii.')  A small 
transparent  Molluscous  animal,  found  in  the 
seas  of  all  hot  climates  ; it  occupies  a most 
delicate  shell  spirally  rolled  on  itself,  hav- 
ing a thin  and  glassy  operculum.  The  At- 
lanta belongs  to  the  order  Heteropoda : it  has 
two  tentacula,  -with  large  eyes  at  the  base  ; 
and  the  foot  large. 

ATTAGEN.  A local  name  for  the  Ptar- 
migan or  Wliite  Grouse.  [See  Ptaejuqan.] 

ATTIHAWMEG.  [See  Salmo  albus.] 

AUK.  (Aha.)  A genus  of  aquatic  birds  of 
the  family  A icadee,  consisting  of  several  spe- 
cies ; particularly  the  Great  Auk,  the  Razor- 
bill, and  the  Little  Auk.  They  are  charac- 
terized by  having  very  short  wings,  and  the 
legs  placed  so  far  behind  the  centre  of  the 
body  that  they  stand  nearly  erect.  They  are 
strictly  sea  birds,  and  nestle  on  its  borders  ; 
breeiling  in  caverns  and  rocky  cliffs,  and 
laying  only  one  large  egg.  They  obtain 
their  food  by  diving,  at  which  they  are  very 
expert  ; but  the  power  of  their  wings  is  very 
limited  ; and  when  they  proceed  on  foot  by 
land,  which  they  do  with  swiftness,  if  pur- 
sued, their  motions  are  the  most  awkward 
imaginable.  They  all  feed  on  small  fishes, 
Crustacea,  vermes,  mollusca,  or  marine  ve- 
getables. 

The  GREAT  AUK  (Alca  impennis)  is  three 
feet  lung  ; and  has  a black  bill,  four  inches 
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and  a quarter  long,  both  mandibles  being  I 
crossed  obliquely  with  several  ridges  and 
furrows.  Two  oval-shaped  white  spots 
occupy  nearly  the  whole  space  between  the 
bill  and  the  eyes : the  head,  back  part  of 
the  neck,  and  all  the  upper  parts  of  the  body 
and  wings  are  covered  with  short,  soft,  glossy 
black  feathers,  excepting  a white  mark 
across  the  wings,  formed  by  the  tips  of  the 
lesser  quills.  The  wings  do  not  exceed 
more  than  four  inches  and  a quarter  from 
the  tips  of  the  longest  quill-feathers  to  the 
first  joint : legs  black,  short,  and  i)laced 
near  the  vent.  This  species  inhabits  Norway, 
Iceland,  Greenland,  and  the  Feroe  Islands. 
They  are,  sometimes,  though  very  rarely, 
met  with  on  the  northern  isles  of  Britain, 
but  are  never  observed  to  be  at  any  great 
distance  from  the  shore.  A British-killed 
specimen  is  in  the  British  Museum  ; it  was 
formerly  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Bullock. 

The  BAZOR-BILI.,  or  Common  Auk, 
(Alca  torda).  These  birds  abound  in  the 
higher  northern  latitudes  ; they  are,  how- 
ever, widely  diffused  ; and  in  England  many 
precipitous  cliffs,  the  Needles,  &c.,  have  a 
fair  share  of  them.  The  Razor-bill  is  about 
eighteen  inches  long,  and  the  extended  u-ings 
about  twenty-seven  inches.  They  build  no 
nests,  but  lay  their  eggs  upon  the  bare  edges 
of  lofty  rocks  hanging  over  the  sea,  where 
they  form  a very  grotesque  appearanee, 
from  the  singular  order  of  the  rows  in  which 
they  sit  one  above  another.  Their  [one] 
egg  is  disproportionately  large,  being  tlmee 
inches  long,  the  colour  a greenish-white  ir- 
regularly marked  with  dark  spots.  Thou- 
sands of  these  birds  arc  killed  on  the  coast 
of  Labrador,  for  the  sake  of  the  breast 
feathers,  which  are  very  warm  and  elastic  ; 
and  incredible  numbers  of  eggs  are  also  col- 
lected there. 

The  LITTLE  AIJK  (Ifei-ijiihis  alle).  This 
is  a plump  round-shaped  little  bird,  about 
nine  inches  long.  The  crown  of  the  head  is 
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flat  and  black  ; nearly  all  the  upper  parts 
of  the  plumage  arc  of  the  same  colour  ; the 
cheeks  and  under  parts  white  ; legs  and  toes 
yellowish.  These  birds  inhabit  the  inhos- 
I)itable  shores  of  Greenland  and  Spitzbergen; 
but  their  great  breeding  station  is  said  to  be 
in  the  northern  part  of  Baflln's  Bay.  In 
these  dreary  regions,  wo  arc  told,  when  the 


ice  has  been  broken  up  by  storms,  they  watch 
its  motion,  and  come  down  in  legions  to 
banquet  on  the  various  marine  animals 
which  lie  scattered  before  them.  It  is  rarely 
that  the  Little  Auk  is  seen  on  our  sliores, 
and  can  hardly  be  called  an  occasional 
visitant.  Like  the  others  which  have  been  . 
mentioned,  it  only  lays  one  egg,  which  is  of 
a pale  bluish-green,  and  is  jdaced  on  the  j 
most  inaccessible  ledges  of  rocks. 

Different  species  of  this  family  of  birds  are  j 
spread  over  various  parts  of  the  northern 
world  ; and  some  of  them  are  met  with  on  . 
almost  all  the  rocky  cliffs  on  the  coasts  of 
Britain  and  Ireland.  The  female  deposits 
her  single  egg  upon  the  bare  mould,  in  a hole 
dug  out  and  formed  in  the  ground  by  herself 
and  mate,  for  that  purpose,  or  in  one  that  they 
find  ready  made  by  the  rabbits,  which  they 
easily  dislodge.  They  assemble  early  in 
April,  prepare  for  the  business  of  incubation 
in  May,  and  hatch  their  young  in  the  be- 
ginning of  J uly  ; from  which  time  till  the  i 
middle  of  August  they  are  employed  in 
nurturing  and  rearing  their  brood  : they 
then  regularly  depart  for  the  southern  coasts 
of  France,  Spain,  and  other  regions  more 
suited  to  their  exigencies,  where  they  pass 
the  remainder  of  the  year. 

AULOSTOJIA.  A genus  of  Acanthop-  i 
terj-gian  fishes,  closely  allied  to  d'istularia, 
from  which  they  are  distinguished  by  haidng 
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munerous  free  spines  before  the  dorsal  fin  : ! 
the  jaws  are  toothless  ; the  tube  of  the  muz-  | 
zle  is  shorter,  wider,  and  more  compressed  j 
than  in  Fiftvlaria : the  body  is  very  scaly  ; 
the  tail  is  short  and  slender,  ending  in  a com- 
mon fin  : the  air-bladder  is  also  larger  than 
in  the  true  Fipe-flshes.  The  liest  known 
species  is  a native  of  the  Eastern  seas.  j 

AIIRICULA.  A genus  of  Molluscous  | 
animals,  having  a head  furnished  with  two 
tentacula,  and  eyes  at  their  base  : foot  short 
and  narrow.  They  inhabit  a shell  having  a 
fancied  resemblance  to  the  cars  of  certain 
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animals  ; hence  the  name.  Several  species 
arc  European  : others  arc  found  on  the  banks 
of  rivers  in  Brazil,  and  the  Indian  and 
American  islands.  The  species  known  us 
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Auricula  Midce,  or  Midas'  Ear,  is  a hand- 
some shell,  native  of  the  East  Indies : its 
; figure  is  oval  or  oblong ; the  mouth  longi- 
I tudinal,  with  a reflected  lip. 

I AUXIS.  A fish  belonging  to  the  Scom- 
I beriiUe  or  Mackerel  family,  found  in  the 
Mediterranean.  It  is  of  a fine  blue  black 
on  the  back,  with  oblique  blackish  lines, 
and  the  flesh  deep  red. 

AVES.  [Birds.]  The  name  of  a class  of 
vertebrated  animals,  characterized  by  ovipa- 
rous generation,  a covering  of  feathers,  and 
by  their  anterior  extremities  being  organized 
as  wings,  and  mostly  used  for  flight.  There 
are  six  orders,  which  are  distinguished  by 
certain  characteristics  of  the  posterior  ex- 
tremities or  feet.  The  first  order  is  termed 
Raptores  or  Accipitres;  they  have  large  feet, 
with  three  toes  before  and  one  behind,  all 
armed  with  long,  strong,  sharp,  curved,  and 
prehensile  talons ; this  structure  is  asso- 
ciated with  a strong,  curved,  and  sharp- 
pointed  beak  j a very  muscular  body  ; and 
capability  of  rapid  and  long-continued  flight. 
These  are  Birds  of  Prey  j the  principal  of 
them  being  Vultures,  Eagles,  Hawks,  Kites, 
Buzzards,  and  Owls.  The  second  order  is 
termed  Insessores,  or  Perching  Birds.  The 
feet  of  these  are  all  formed  for  perching,  and 
their  power  of  grasping  is  very  great ; the 
toes  are  slender,  flexible,  of  moderate  length, 
and  provided  with  long,  pointed,  and  slightly 
curved  claws.  It  includes  the  Thrushes, 
Nightingales,  and  all  the  sweetest  songsters 
of  our  groves  ; with  the  Redbreasts,  the  Spar- 
rows, Larks,  Swallows,  Crows,  Kingflshers, 
Birds  of  Paradise,  and  Humming-birds. 
F rom  including  the  smaller  tribes  of  Birds, 
the  term  PcCsaeres  is  also  given  to  this  order. 
— Tlie  THIRD  order  is  termed  Scansores,  or 
Climbers.  These  have  the  power  of  throw- 
ing one  of  the  fore  toes  back  at  pleasure  ; a 
construction  which  enables  them  to  climb 
the  perpendicular  trunks  of  a tree.  Of  this 
order  the  Parrot  tribe  and  the  Woodpeckers 
are  the  principal  members. — The  fourth 
order  is  termed  Rasares,  or  Gallinaceous 
Birds.  It  is  characterized  by  the  hinder  toe 
being  raised  above  the  level  of  the  three 
anterior  ones ; this  reduces  the  power  of 
perching  ; but  the  front  toes  are  united  by  a 
slight  membrane,  and  arc  strong,  straight, 
and  terminated  by  robust,  obtuse  claws, 
adapted  for  scratching  up  the  soil,  and  for 
running  along  the  ground  ; for  which  pur- 
pose they  are  alsofiimished  with  very  strong, 
muscular  legs.  Tlicse  birds  have  the  head 
small  in  proportion  to  the  Ixxiy ; and  tlic 
bill  generally  short,  with  the  upper  mandible 
somewhat  curved.  In  this  order  are  com- 
prised tlie  Peacock,  the  Turkey,  the  common 
Cock  and  Hen,  Partridges,  Pheasants,  Pi- 
geons, &C Tlie  FiiTii  order  is  termed  Oral- 

latrrrfs,  or  Waders.  To  enable  them  to  wade 
and  seek  their  foot!  in  water,  along  the  mar- 

f;ins  of  rivers,  lakes,  and  estuaries,  the  liirds 
iclonging  to  this  order  have  long  and  slender 
legs,  and  generally  bare  thighs.  Their  tlirec 
front  toes  arc  more  or  less  united  at  the  base 
by  a web,  and  the  central  toe  is  often  longer 
and  stronger  than  the  rest  j the  hind  toe  is 
elevated,  short,  or  even  sometimes  wanting. 


This  order  comprises  the  Ostriches,  Cranes, 
Herons,  Storks,  Snipes,  Woodcocks,  Bustards, 
and  Plovers.  The  sixth  order  is  termed 
Katatores,  Palmipedes,  or  web-footed  Birds  j 
and  their  whole  organization  is  especially 
adapted  for  an  aquatic  life.  Their  legs  are 
short,  and  placed  behind  the  centre  of  equi- 
librium; their  fore  toes  are  united  by  a tliick 
and,  strong  web  or  membrane  ; and  their 
bodies  are  covered  with  a dense  layer  of 
dotvn,  beneath  the  outer  plumage,  which  is 
close,  and  rendered  impervious  to  the  water. 
The  order  comprises  Swans,  Ducks,  and 
Geese ; Auks,  Penguins,  Pelicans,  Petrels, 
Coots,  and  Grebes.  [See  the  art.  Birds.] 

AVTCHLA.  A genus  of  Conchiferous 
Molluscs  belonging  to  the  order  Dimyaria. 
It  is  thus  deflned  by  Cuvier  ; — “ The  shell 
has  the  valves  equal,  with  a rectilinear 
hinge,  and  is  often  carried  out  into  wings  ; 
the  ligament  is  narrow  and  elongated ; small 
dentilations  often  appear  on  the  hinge,  on 
its  anterior  part ; and  below  the  angle  on 
the  side  near  the  mouth  is  the  notch  for  the 
byssus.  The  anterior  abductor  muscle  is 
still  extremely  minute.”  The  foot  of  the 
animal  is  conical,  worm-shaped,  and  rather 
long.  Some  very  beautiful  species  of  the 
Avicula  are  brought  from  the  Indian  Ocean, 
coast  of  Brazil,  New  Holland,  the  Red  Sea, 
&c.  The  interior  of  the  shell  is  pearly  in 
the  centre  : some  species  have  a broad  black 
border  surrounding  it,  and  the  margin  ter- 
minating in  a fringe.  The  Avicula  mar- 
garitifera,  or  Pearl  Oyster,  which  contains 
the  valuable  and  elegant  substance  called 
Mother-of-pearl,  belongs  to  this  genus.  [See 
Pearl  Oyster.] 

AVOSET.  IRecurvirostra  avocetta.')  Tliis 
grallatorial  bird,  whose  great  singularity  is 
in  the  form  of  its  bill,  is  aquatic,  the  shores 
of  the  ocean  and  the  banks  of  estuaries  being 
its  favourite  haunts.  On  the  shores  of  the 
Caspian  and  the  salt  lakes  of  Tartary  they 
are  abundant ; they  are  widely  distributed 
through  the  temperate  climates  of  Europe; 
and  on  the  south-eastern  coast  of  England 
they  are  occasionally  found.  The  Avoset  is 
about  eighteen  inches  in  length  ; very  erect, 
and  has  legs  unusually  long  for  its  size. 


AVOSBT.-  - (aSOOnVIBOSTRA  AVOOETTA.) 

The  hill,  which  is  three  inches  and  a half 
in  lengtli,  turns  up  like  a hook,  in  an 
opposite  direction  to  that  of  the  hawk  or 
parrot,  and  is  flat,  thin,  sliarp,  and  flexible. 
The  plumage  is  black  and  wliitc,  tail  eon- 
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sisting  of  twelve  white  feathers  ; the  legs  are 
of  a flue  blue  colour,  naked  and  well  cal- 
culated for  wading  ; the  feet  are  palmated, 
but  not  so  much  adapted  for  swimming  as 
for  supporting  the  bird  upon  the  mud.  It 
feeds  on  worms,  &c.,  which  it  scoops  out  of 
the  mud  with  its  bill ; and  it  lays  two  eggs, 
which  are  greenish,  spotted  With  brown  and 
black. 

AXIS.  (Cermis  Axis.)  A species  of  Indian 
Deer,  of  wliich  there  are  two  or  three  va- 
rieties. 1.  The  Common  Axis  is  about  the 
size  of  a fallow  deer,  and  of  a light  red  co- 
lour. The  body  is  beautifully  marked  with 
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white  spots,  and  a line  of  white  runs  along 
the  sides,  dividing  the  upper  from  the  under 
parts  of  the  body.  The  horns  are  slender, 
and  tri-forked  ; the  first  ramification  being 
near  the  base,  and  the  second  near  the  top, 
each  pointing  upwards.  It  is  extremely 
docile,  and  possesses  the  sense  of  smelling  in 
an  exquisite  degree.  Though  it  is  a native 
of  the  bunks  of  the  Ganges,  it  appears  to 
bear  the  climates  of  Europe  without  injury. 
2.  The  Gh-eat  Axis.  This  animal,  wlrich  is 
a native  of  Borneo  and  Ceylon,  is  about  the 
height  of  a horse,  and  of  a reddish-brown 
colour.  The  horns  are  trifurcated,  thick, 
strong,  and  rugged  j about  two  feet  nine 
inches  long,  and  two  feet  four  inches  between 
the  tips.  3.  The  Lesser  Axis  is  a gregarious 
animal,  inhabiting  Java,  Ceylon,  Borneo, 
and  some  other  oriental  islands.  It  is  himted 
with  ardour,  the  sport  affording  the  highest 
diversion,  and  the  flesh  being  esteemed  ex- 
cellent. 

AXOLOTL.  iSircn  pisciformis.)  A 
singular  genus  of  Batracliian  reptiles,  being 
perfectly  amphibious,  inasmuch  as  they  pos- 
sess both  kinds  of  respiratory  organs  at  the 
same  period,  being  furnished  alike  with  gills 
and  lungs  ; and  they  can  consequently 
breathe  air  and  water  according  to  the  cir- 
cumstances in  wliich  they  happen  to  be 
placed.  The  Axolotl  is  about  eight  or  nine 
inches  long,  the  Iicad  is  broad  and  flat,  the 
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nose  blunt,  the  e3’es  situated  near  the  muz- 
zle, the  tail  nearly  as  long  as  the  body,  and  i 
tlie  toes  unconnected  by  intermediate  mem-  ' 
branes.  The  colour  is  brown,  tliickly  mot-  - 
tied  both  on  the  upper  and  under  surfaces  ! 
of  the  head  and  body,  as  well  as  on  the  tail  I 
and  dorsal  fins,  with  numerous  small  round  , 
black  spots.  It  is  commonly  sold  in  the  ; 
markets  of  ilexlco  : it  is  dressed  after  the 
manner  of  stewed  eels,  and  when  served  up 
with  a rich  and  stimulating  sauce,  is  es- 
teemed a great  luxury.  A second  species 
has  been  lately  discovered  and  described. 

AYE-AYE.  iChelromys  MaAagascarien- 
sis.)  A singular  quadruped  (which  in  some 
descriptions  has  been  confoimded  with  the 
Ai,  or  Sloth,  whose  habits  it  somewhat  re- 
sembles.) It  is  placed  by  Curfer  in  the 
order  Rodentia,  but  other  naturalists  have 
classed  it  with  the  Monkey  tribe,  from  the 
hand-like  structure  of  its  hinder  feet.  It  is 
a native  of  Madagascar  ; it  burrows  under 
ground,  is  very  slothful,  and  is  altogether  a 
nocturnal  animal.  It  has  large  flat  ears, 
like  those  of  a bat,  and  a tail  resembling  a 
squirrel’s  ; but  its  most  distinguishing  pe- 
culiarity is  the  middle  toe  or  finger  of  the 
fore-foot,  the  two  last  joints  of  which  are 
very  long,  slender,  and  destitute  of  hair  : 
tliis,  as  M.  Sonnerat,  who  describes  the  one 


he  had  in  his  possession,  remarks,  is  nse- 
fid  to  the  animal  in  drawing  wonns  out  of 
holes  in  the  trees,  and  in  holding  on  to  ■ 
the  branches.  It  measures  about  eighteen 
inches  from  the  nose  to  the  tail  ; and  its 
general  colour  is  a pale  ferruginous  brown, 
mixed  with  grej’. 

BABOON.  (Ctmocepimlus.)  A genus  of 
Quadrumano,  which  forms  the  last  link  in  j 
the  chain  that  unites  the  Simia:  with  quad-  i 
nipcds  s comprising  a large,  fierce,  and  for-  ! 
midablc  race  of  animals,  who,  though  they  i 
in  a slight  degree  partake  of  the  human 
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conformation,  ns  seen  In  the  Orang-outang, 
&c.,  are  in  their  habits,  propensities,  and 
dispositions,  the  very  reverse  of  gentleness 
and  docility.  In  Apes  and  other  quadru- 
mnna  which  have  the  head  and  face  round, 
the  nose  is  flat,  and  the  nostrils  are  situated 
about  half-way  between  the  mouth  and  the 
eyes ; but  in  the  Baboon  this  organ  is  pro- 
longed uniformly  with  the  jaws,  and  the 
nostrils  open  at  the  end  of  it  exaetly  as  in 
the  dog.  In  short,  the  most  distinctive  pecu- 
liarity of  the  genus  is  the  marked  resem- 
blance winch  the  head  and  face  of  these 
animals  bear  to  a large  dog.  They  have, 
moreover,  long  and  truncate  muzzles,  cheek 
pouches,  tails,  and  sharp  claws.  Yet,  not- 
withstanding this  close  approximation  to 
the  shape  of  the  dog’s  head,  the  form  and 
position  of  the  eyes,  combined  tvith  the  simi- 
larity of  the  arms  and  hands,  give  to  these 
. creatures  a resemblance  to  humanity  as 
striking  os  it  is  humbling  and  disgusting. 

Formed  for  strength,  lumished  with  dan- 
gerous natiural  weapons,  and  being  wild, 
restless,  and  impetuous,  tliis  animal,  in  its 
native  haunts,  proves  itself  to  be  one  of  the 
most  formidable  of  the  savage  race  ; nor  can 
it  be  restrained,  even  when  in  contoement, 
any  longer  than  coercion  is  continued  : al- 
lowed to  have  its  own  will,  its  savage  nature 
gains  the  ascendancy,  and  its  actions  are 
gratuitously  cruel,  mischievous,  and  destruc- 
tive. But  there  is  nothing  so  revolting  as 
their  lascivious  habits,  which  they  indulge  to 
such  a degree  that  it  is  unsafe  and  highly 
improper  for  females  to  visit  exhibitions  of 
animals  where  these  beasts  form  a part  of 
the  number. 

In  their  native  haunts  they  subsist  on  roots 
and  berries,  and  partly  on  eggs,  insects,  and 
scorpions  j but  in  cultivated  districts  they 
make  incursions  into  the  flelds  and  gardens, 
where  they  commit  the  greatest  depredations 
on  the  fruit  and  groin.  They  congregate  in 
troops,  and  are  bold  and  skilful  in  their  pre- 
datory excursions,  maintaining  their  ground 
even  against  large  parties  of  men  ; and  it  is 
remarked  that  “ a troop  of  them  will  some- 
times form  a long  chain,  extending  from  the 
vicinity  of  their  ordinary  habitation  to  the 
garden  or  field  which  they  happen  to  lie  en- 
gaged in  plundering,  and  that  the  produce 
of  their  theft  is  pitched  from  hand  to  hand, 
till  it  reaches  its  destination  in  the  moun- 
tains.” 

The  Baboon  can  never  be  said  to  be 
thoroughly  tamed,  how  long  soever  his  con- 
finement may  have  endured.  As  he  ad- 
vances in  age,  all  his  worst  qualities  become 
more  strongly  developed,  and  the  expression 
of  his  physiognomy  bears  ample  testimony  to 
the  fierceness  and  brutality  of  his  disposition. 

Having  given  a general  description  of  these 
animals,  it  wiil  lie  oiiiy  necessary  to  jinrticu- 
iarise  a few  species  where  the  difference 
between  them  seems  most  to  deserve  notice. 

The  D E R R I A S.  ( Ciinncrphalim  hamrt- 
ilri/rif. ) Tliis  celebrated  Baboon  inhabits  the 
mountains  of  Arabia  and  Abyssinia,  and  was 
probably  the  species  known  to  tlie  ancients, 
and  Bciilptured  in  Kgyiitian  monuments.  It 
measures  iiiiwnrds  of  four  feet  when  standing 


erect,  and  about  two  feet  six  inches  in  a sit- 
ting posture.  The  face  is  extremely  long, 
and  of  a dirty  flesh  colour,  with  a lighter 
ring  surrounding  the  eyes  : the  head,  neck, 
shoulders,  and  all  the  fore-part  of  the  body 
is  covered  with  long  shaggy  hair  ; that  on 
the  hips,  thighs,  and  legs  having  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  clipped.  The  hair  of  the 
head  and  neck  forms  a long  mane,  which 
falls  back  over  the  shoulders ; and  the 
whiskers  are  broad,  and  directed  backwards 
so  as  to  cover  the  ears.  The  general  colour 
of  the  hair  is  a mixture  of  Ught  grey  and 
cinereous : a dark  brown  line  passes  down 
the  middle  of  the  back  ; and  the  tail  is  ter- 
minated by  a brown  txift  of  long  hair  : the 
callosities  are  large,  and  of  a dark  flesh  co- 
lour ; the  hands  are  almost  jet  black ; and 
the  feet  are  rusty  brown.  The  female  when 
full  grown  is  as  large  as  the  male,  but  is  des- 
titute of  a mane,  and  the  hair  of  the  body  is 
short  and  of  a uniform  deep  olive-brown 
colour.  The  Derrias  wliile  young  is  gentle 
and  playful,  but  as  soon  as  it  has  arrived  at  a 
mature  age  it  becomes  sulky  and  malicious. 

The  CHACMA  or  PIG-FACED  BA- 
BOON ( Cynoccphalus  porcarius)  is  equal  in 
size,  and  much  sutierior  in  strength,  to  a 
common  English  mastiff.  It  inhabits  the 
mountains  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  associates  in  families  more 
or  less  numerous,  and  occasionally  levies 
contributions  on  the  gardens  of  Cape  Town, 
which  it  performs  in  a very  adroit  and 
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regular  manner.  The  Chacma  is  of  a uni- 
form dark  brown  colour,  mixed  throughout 
with  a dark  green  shade,  occasionally  re- 
lieved by  a few  hairs  of  a lighter  hue.  The 
hair  is  long  and  shaggy,  particularly  on  the 
neck  and  shoulders  of  the  males,  where  it 
forms  a distinct  mane  ; the  face  and  cars  arc 
naked,  os  arc  likewise  the  palms  of  the  hands 
and  soles  of  the  feet ; and  the  cheeks  of  both 
sexes  have  small  whiskers,  directed  back- 
wards, of  a greyish  colour.  The  hands,  face, 
and  ears  arc  of  a very  dark  violet-blue  co- 
lour i the  muzzle  is  extremely  prolonged, 
and  the  skull  is  contracted  and  flattened.  It 
is  no  uncommon  thing  for  travellers,  while 
ascending  the  steep  and  dangerous  moun- 
tain passes  in  South  Africa,  to  meet  with 
troops  of  these  animals,  who  liavo  been  sun- 
ning themselves  on  the  rocks  : if  not  at- 
tacked, they  hasten  oil',  yelling  and  scream- 
ing ; but  il  flreil  at  and  wonnded,  they  no 
sooner  get  out  of  the  range  of  the  gun  than 
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they  throw  and  roll  down  stones,  to  resent 
the  injury. 

The  COMMON  BABOON.  (Cynoccphahis 
papio.)  This  species  is  a native  of  the  coast 
of  Guinea,  and  is  the  one  most  commonly 
exhibited  by  itinerant  showmen.  Its  appear- 
ance is  at  once  grotesque  and  formidable ; 
its  nervous  limbs  and  compressed  form  indi- 
cate great  force  and  agility  ; the  anterior 
parts  especially  being  extremely  strong  and 
muscular.  It  is  of  a uniform  yellowish- 
brown  colour,  with  a shade  of  light  red  upon 
the  head,  slioulders,  and  extremities  ; the 
face,  ears,  and  hands  naked,  and  entirely 
black.  The  cheeks  are  considerably  swollen 
below  the  eyes ; after  which  the  face  con- 
tracts suddenly,  which  gives  the  nose  the 
appearance  of  having  been  broken  by  a vio- 
lent blow.  It  is  furnislied  with  whiskers, 
wliich  have  a backward  direction,  but  do  not 
conceal  the  ears.  IVliile  young,  this  Baboon 
is  gentle  and  familiar  ; but  as  it  approaches 
adult  age,  it  displays  all  the  repulsive  man- 
ner, the  ferocity  and  intractability  common 
to  the  rest  of  its  kind. 

The  MANDRILL,  or  VARIEGATED 
BABOON.  CCynocephalus  mai-mon.')  The 
Mandrill  is  the  most  remarkable  of  the 
whole  genus  for  brilliancy  and  variety  of 
colour,  while  for  size  it  is  unequalled  by  any 
other  Baboon,  its  height  when  standing  up- 
right being  upwards  of  five  feet.  The  limbs 
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are  large  and  muscular,  the  body  thick  and 
robust ; the  head  large,  face  long,  scarcely 
any  forehead,  and  the  snout  ending  abruptly; 
the  eyes  small  and  deeply  sunk  in  the  head; 
the  cheek-bones  enormously  swollen,  and 
marked  tvith  several  deep  furrow's  of  Wolet- 
blue,  purple,  and  scarlet  ; and  the  muzzle 
and  lips  large  and  protuberant.  The  hair 
of  tlie  forehead  and  temples  rises,  in  a re- 
markable manner,  into  a pointed  form, 
which  gives  the  head  a triangular  appear- 
ance ; and  a small  pointed  orange-yellow 
beard  adorns  tire  chin.  Round  the  back  of 
the  neck  the  hair  is  long,  and  inclines  for- 
wards, somewliat  in  the  manner  of  a wreath. 
On  tire  loins  tlie  skin  is  almost  bare  and  of  a 
violet-blue  colour,  gradually  altering  into  a 
briglit  blood-red,  which  is  more  conspicuous 
on  tlie  hinder  parts,  wliere  it  surrounds  the 
tail,  which  is  very  short,  and  generally  car- 
ried erect.  In  most  of  its  habits  the  Mandrill 
resembles  the  other  Baboons,  esjiecially  in 
its  growing  more  morose  as  it  advances  in 
age,  and  in  becoming  ofrensivcly  libidinous.  | 
In  their  wild  state  they  generally  march  in  | 
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large  bands,  and  are  so  formidable  that  not 
only  are  the  inhabitants  afraid  to  meet  them 
in  the  woods,  unless  they  are  in  considerable  : 
companies  and  well  armed,  but  the  beasts 
of  the  forest,  including  even  the  elephant,  ! 
quit  their  respective  haunts  at  the  approach  ' 
of  the  powerful  and  savage  animals  whose 
habits  we  have  endeavoured  to  describe,  i 
To  this  truly  formidable  siiecies  lielonged 
“ Happy  Jerry,”  long  kept  in  the  fine  me- 
nagerie of  Jlr.  Cross.  He  was  trained  to 
smoke  a pipe,  and  seemed  to  relish  a pot  of 
porter : but  he  was  fierce  to  most  persons 
who  approached  him,  unless  they  were  his 
keepers.  His  stuffed  skin  and  skull  may 
now  be  seen  in  the  magnificent  collection  of 
the  British  Museum.  | 

There  are  several  other  species  which  our 
limits  forbid  us  to  do  more  than  merely  men-  i 
tion  ; as,  the  Drill,  the  Wood-Baboox,  the 
Pigtail,  the  Crested,  the  Yellow,  the  ! 
Cinereous,  and  others. 

BABYROUSSA.  (,Sus  Babirussa.)  This 
animal  is  nearly  of  the  size  of  a common 
Hog,  and  has  generally  been  referred  to  the  I 
Hog  genus,  though  in  many  respects  it  is 
essentially  different ; its  form  being  longer, 
its  limbs  more  slender,  and,  instead  of  bristles, 
being  covered  with  fine,  short,  and  somewhat 
woolly  hair,  of  a dark  brown  colour,  inter- 
spersed with  a few  bristles  on  the  upper  and 
liinder  part  of  the  back.  It  is  still  further  | 
distinguished  by  the  very  extraordinary  po-  ; 
sition  and  form  of  its  enormous  upper  tusks,  ; 
which,  instead  of  being  situated  internally, 
on  the  edge  of  the  jaw,  as  in  other  animals, 
are  placed  externally,  perforating  the  upper 
lip,  and  turning  upwards  toward  the  fore- 
head, like  the  horns  of  the  Ruminantia  : the 
tusks  of  the  lower  jaw  are  also  very  longi  ! 
sharp,  and  curved  ; but  not  of  equal  magni-  j 
tude  with  those  of  the  upper.  The  tusks  are  : 
of  a very  fine  ivory,  but  neither  so  hard  nor  ' 
so  durable  as  that  of  the  elephant : the  eyes  ‘ 
are  small ; the  ears  erect  and  pointed ; the 
tail  rather  long,  slender,  and  tufted  at  the 
end  with  long  haii's. 
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The  Babyroussa  is  a gregarious  animal, 
inhabiting  the  woods  of  Java,  Amboyna,  the 
Celebes,  and  other  Indian  islands,  where 
large  herds  arc  met  with.  Their  food  con- 
sists cliicflv  of  vegetables,  and  the  leaves  of 
frees,  wticn  slcejiing  or  resting  themselves 
in  a standing  posture,  they  arn  said  often  to 
liook  or  supiiort  themselves  by  placing  the 
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upper  tusks  across  the  lower  branches  of  the 
trees,  and,  thus  suspended,  sleep  in  security. 
When  hunted  closelj’,  and  in  apparent  dan- 
ger, this  animal  will,  if  possible,  plunge  into 
some  great  river,  or  the  sea,  where  it  swims 
with  great  facility,  and  by  alternate  diving 
and  rising,  is  frequently  able  to  escape  from 
its  pursuers.  In  the  gardens  of  the  Zoolo- 
gical Society  a fine  specimen  of  this  rare 
animal  may  be  (or  was  lately)  seen. 

BACUXITES.  A species  of  Ammonite  or 
Snake-stone.  [See  Amuoxite.] 

BADGER.  (Jfeles  vuJgaris.')  The  Badger 
is  a carnivorous  quadruped,  inhabiting  most 
parts  of  Europe  and  Asia  ; and  is  generally 
regarded  as  a solitary,  stupid  animal,  that 
seeks  refuge  in  the  most  sequestered  places, 
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and  shuns  the  light  of  day.  It  has  very  short 
legs  and  a broad  flat  body  ; the  head  is  long 
and  pointed,  the  eyes  small,  the  neck  short 
and  thick,  the  tail  remarkably  short,  and 
the  hide  thick  and  tough.  The  upper  parts 
of  the  body  are  covered  with  long  coarse 
hair,  the  hue  of  which  is  a rusty  grey  ; but 
on  the  breast,  bell}',  and  limbs  it  is  short  and 
black  : the  face  is  white,  and  along  each 
side  of  the  head  runs  a long  pyramidal  band 
of  black,  including  the  eyes  and  ears, 
j With  its  powerful  claws  it  constructs  a 
\ deep  and  commodious  burrow ; and  as  it 
: contimip  to  bury  itself,  it  throws  the  earth 
: liehind  it  to  a great  distance,  and  thus  fonns 
; I for  itself  a long  winding  hole,  ending  in  a 
■ rountl  apartment  at  the  bottom,  which  is 
well  lined  with  dry  grass  and  hay.  This 
retreat  it  seldom  quits  till  night,  when  it 
steals  from  its  subterraneous  abode  for  the 
purpose  of  procuring  food.  It  lives  cliiefly 
on  roots,  fruits,  insects,  and  frogs  ; but  it  also 
robs  the  bee  of  his  honey,  and  destroys  tlic 
eg)j8  of  partridges  and  other  birds  which 
build  their  nests  on  the  ground.  It  is  quiet 
and  inoffensive  ; but  when  attacked  by  dogs 
it  defends  itself  with  great  resolution,  and 
seldom  dies  unrevenged  of  his  enemies.  The 
Bailger  is  alKiut  two  feet  six  inches  long  : his 
skin  is  so  thick  that  it  resists  tlic  impression 
of  the  teeth,  and  so  loose,  that  even  when  a 
dog  has  seized  it,  he  is  enabled  to  turn  round 
easily,  and  severely  bile  his  assailant.  The 
female  produces  three  or  four  young  at  a 
time.  The  flesh  of  the  Bailgcr  is  reckoned 
a delicacy  in  Italy,  Trance,  and  China,  and 
i may  be  made  into  hams  and  bacon.  The 

E"  skin,  when  dressed  with  the  hair  on,  is  Im- 
1 pervious  to  the  rain,  and  consequently  makes 


excellent  covers  for  travelling  trunks,  &c. ; 
and  the  hairs  or  bristles  are  made  into 
brushes  for  painters. 

The  AMERICAN  BADGER,  or  CAR- 
CAJOU. (J/efes  Zabradorica.)  This  animal 
is  rather  smaller  than  the  European  species  ; 
its  fore-claws  are  longer  and  stronger,  and  the 
black  bands  on  the  face  narrower.  Its  pre- 
vailing colour  is  a kind  of  mottled  grey,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  the  head  and  extre- 
mities, wliich  are  covered  with  short  coarse  ' 
hair,  it  is  furnished  witli  a fine,  long,  silky 
fur.  It  is  a slow  and  timid  animal,  takes  . 
to  the  first  earth  it  meets  with  when  pur-  . 
sued,  and,  burrowing  in  the  sand,  is  soon 
out  of  the  reach  of  danger.  Wliilst  the  ' 
ground  is  covered  mth  snow  the  American 
Badger  seldom  ventures  from  his  hole,  but 
passes  the  severe  winter  months  in  a semi- 
torpid  state.  By  some  naturalists  this  is 
regarded  as  the  type  of  a distinct  genus 
(Taxidea). 

The  INDIAN  BADGER  (.Vydatis  col- 
laris')  is  about  twenty  inches  in  height  and 
two  feet  in  length,  the  form  of  its  body  and 
limbs  bearing  a resemblance  to  the  bear, 
while  its  head,  eyes,  and  tail  remind  us  of  ■ 
the  hog.  The  hair  is  a yellowish  white, 
with  black  points,  which  gives  the  whole  a 
dark  brown  shade  ; but  the  legs  and  under 
parts  of  the  body  are  black.  The  ears  are 
very  small  ; and  on  each  side  of  the  head 
are  two  black  bands,  which  descend  down 
the  neck,  and  enclose  the  throat.  They  are 
so  exceedingly  fierce  that  dogs  would  quite 
as  readily  encounter  the  hyaena  or  wolf. 

BAXzENA.  [See  Whale.] 

BALANCE-FISII.  (Zypoma.)  A re- 
markable fish,  the  shape  of  wdiose  monstrous 
head  has  been  likened  to  a blacksmith's 
large  hammer.  Hence  its  name  of  Uammer- 
headed  Shark.  It  is  a native  of  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea.  [See  ZyojsxA.] 

BALANINUS.  A genus  of  Coleopterous 
insects,  belonging  to  the  family  Curcu- 
lionidic,  furnished  with  a long  slender  ros- 
trum, or  snout,  at  the  tip  of  which  is  a mi- 
nute pair  of  sharp  horizontal  jaws,  and  by 
means  of  which  it  is  enabled  to  deposit  its 
eggs,  which  are  general  1}^  placed  in  the  ker- 
nel of  some  fruit.  Of  tliis  kind  is  the  Bala- 
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nimis  Ifucum,  or  Nut-Weevil,  whose  larva  is 
so  commonly  found  in  nuts,  filberts,  &c.  The 
egg  is  introduced  when  the  nut  is  young  and 
soft  i and  the  nut  being  but  slightly  injured, 
continues  to  grow  and  ripen,  wliile  the  larva 
feeds  upon  the  kernel  in  which  it  is  im- 
bedded. AVlien  about  to  change  its  state,  it 
bores  through  the  shell  and  escapes,  leaving 
a small  round  orifice : falling  on  the  ground, 
it  then  burrows  into  the  earth,  where  it  as- 
sumes the  pupa  state,  and  in  the  following 
summer  it  comes  forth  as  a perfeet  insect. 

BAIiANXJS.  A genus  of  multivalve  Cir- 
ripcdes,  usually  found  adliering  to  various 
submarine  productions,  -whether  fixed  or 
moveable  ; such  as  the  ha  rder  sea-plants  and 
gto,  all  sorts  of  crusta- 

ceous  as  -well  as 
testaceous  ani- 

mals,  rocks,  ships, 

shell  shapes  itself 
at  the  base  to  the 
figure  of  the  sur- 

A OROOP  OF  BALANUS  faco  of  wliatcver  it 
ovoBABis  adheres  to,  and 

from  which  it  is 

ilollow  cone, 
o-rms,  gar- 

BAi/iNoa  ovnLAKis.  elevates  on  all 

occasions  ; besides  eight  others,  inferior  in 
size  and  lower  in  position.  In  general  the 
Bdlani  are  considered  ineligible  as  food  : but 
Cnpt.  P.  P.  ^ng  speaks  of  some  large  kinds 
{Balamts  psittacus)  on  the  southern  parts  of 
the  South  American  coast  as  forming  a very 
common  and  highly  esteemed  food  of  the 
natives,  the  flesh  equalling  in  richness  and 
delicacy  that  of  the  crab.  Ue  also  says,  it 
occurs  in  large  bunches,  and  presents  some- 
what of  a cactus-like  appearance.  The 
parent  is  covered  by  its  progeny,  so  that 
large  branches  are  found  composed  of  from 
fifty  to  a hundred  distinct  individuals,  each 
of  which  becomes  in  its  turn  the  foundation 
of  another  colony. 

BALD  BUZZARD.  [See  Osprey.] 

BALEARIC  CRANE.  [See  Crane.] 

BAI.TLMORE  BIRD.  [See  Oriole.. 

BAND-riSir.  {CepoJa.)  This  genus  of 
Acanthopterygious  fishes  is  of  a form  so  thin 
and  flat  in  jiroportion  to  its  length,  as  to 
have  obtained  among  the  ancient  ichthyolo- 
gists the  name  of  Tronia  or  Riband-fish.  One 
species  (.C^  Mediicrranca)  \s  a native  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  varies  in  length  from 
eighteen  inches  to  three  fcct.^  The  head  is 
short  and  rather  truncated  in  front ; the 
mouth  is  wide,  and  the  lower  jaw  longer 

than  the  upper,  both  being  armed  with  sharp 
curved  teeth,  of  wliich  there  is  a double  row 
in  the  lower  jaw.  The  sides  are  extremely 
compressed  ; and  the  body,  both  above  anil 
below,  sharpens  into  a kind  of  carina  or 
ridge.  The  dorsal  fin  commences  from  the 
back  of  the  head,  and  is  continued  as  far  as 
the  tail ; the  vent  fin  also  extends  nearly 
throughout  the  whole  length.  The  colour 
of  the  body  is  bright  silver,  -with  a dusky 
tinge  above  ; the  sides  are  marked  with  a few 
large  reddish  spots  ; the  fins  are  all  of  a pale 
red  coloiu,  and  the  skin  is  covered  with  ex- 
tremely small  scales.  It  is  predaceous,  and 
swims  with  great  rapidity. 

Another  species,  found  on  our  coasts,  (Ce- 
pola  rvhescens)  is  of  a pale  carmine  colour, 
and  varies  from  ten  to  fifteen  inches  in 
length.  It  Is  very  smooth  and  slender,  and 
tapers  very  gradually  from  the  head  to  the 
tail. 

BANDICOOT.  (Perameles.)  A genus 
of  Marsupial  animals,  indigenous  to  Aus- 
tralia, and  in  some  respects  analogous  to 
the  Opossums  and  Kangaroos  ; but  the  dis- 
proportion between  the  fore  and  hind  legs 
is  by  no  means  so  great,  though  sufiicient 
to  make  their  gait  rahbit-like,  or  a succes- 
sion of  leaps,  rather  than  walking  or  run- 
ning. Their  feet  are  provided  with  broad 
powxrful  claws,  which  enable  them  to  bur- 
row with  great  facility,  and  to  dig  up  roots, 
on  wliich  they  principally  feed.  The  most 
common  species  is  called  the  Loxg-xosed 
Bandicoot  {Perametes  nasuta't : it  mea- 
sures about  a foot  and  a half  from  the  tip 
of  the  snout  to  the  origin  of  the  tail ; the 
ears  are  erect  and  pointed,  the  eyes  small, 
and  the  tail  bearing  considerable  resemblance 
to  that  of  a large  overgroim  rat,  to  which 
the  whole  animal,  in  fact,  may  be  likened  as 
regards  its  general  external  appearance,  as 
well  as  its  depredations  upon  the  farm-yards 
and  granaries. 

BANXRING.  [See  Tupaia.] 

BABB.  The  name  given  to  a fleet  and 
•vigorous  breed  of  horses  reared  by  the  Moors 
of  Barbary,  and  introduced  into  Spain  during 
their  dominion  in  that  country,  but  since 
their  expulsion  it  has  been  allowed  greatly 
to  degenerate  ; nor  is  it  much  better  in  their 
original  clime,  except  among  the  wild  no- 
madic tribes  of  the  desert,  where  the  breed 
still  exists  in  perfection.  But  the  Barb  is 
far  from  excelling  in  sjunmetrical  beauty  ; 
the  true  value  of  these  noble  animals  Is  to 
be  discoi-ered  in  their  qualities  ratlier  than 
in  their  appearance.  With  a large  and 
clumsy  head,  a short  thick  neck,  and  a bioad 
chest,  are  united  a long  body  and  slender 
legs  ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  arc  unri- 
valled in  speed,  abstinence,  docility,  patience, 
and  endurance  under  fatigue.  They  are 
sinewy,  nervous,  and  long-winded  : they 
walk  well,  and  stop  short,  if  required,  even 
In  full  career ; walking  and  gnlloiiing,  in- 
deed, being  the  only  paces  these  animals  arc 
allowed  to  practise.  It  is  not  customary, 
except  in  cavalry  exercises,  for  the  Jloors 
to  trv  the  powers  of  their  horses  very  severely; 
they  then,  however,  gallop  them  at  the  height 
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! of  their  speed.  Tlie  horses  are  never  cas- 
trated, and  are  alone  used  for  the  saddle,  the 
mores  being  kept  for  breeding.  It  has  been 
, remarked  that  Barbs  grow  ripe,  but  never 
, old,  because  they  retain  their  vigour  to  the 
last  i they  are  also  said  to  be  long-lived,  and 
remarkably  free  iVom  diseases. 

B;VRBARY  APE.  (,Pithccus  inuus.)  This 
species  of  Ape,  whieh  grows  to  the  height  of 
nearly  four  feet,  is  remarkable  for  docility, 
and,  by  force  of  discipline,  is  made  to  exlii- 
! bit  considerable  intelligence.  Its  general 
■ colour  is  a palish  olive-brown  ; the  face  is  a 
' swarthy  flesh  colour.  It  is  common  in  Bar- 
baiy  and  the  lower  parts  of  Afriea,  and  is  also 
found  in  considerable  numbers  on  the  rock 
of  Gibraltar.  This  species  was  well  known 
to  the  ancients,  and  it  has  been  the  “ show- 
man’s ape”  from  time  immemorial.  Though 
morose  and  sullen  in  eonfinement,  it  is  re- 
presented as  social,  active,  and  courageous 
in  its  wild  state,  and  is  particularly  distin- 
' guished  for  its  attachment  to  its  young. 

‘ BARBEL.  {Barbus  vulgaris.')  A fresh- 
water malacopterygious  fish,  usually  fre- 
quenting the  deep  and  still  parts  of  rivers, 
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swimming  with  great  strength  and  rapidity, 
and  living  not  only  on  aquatic  plants,  worms, 
and  insects,  which  it  obtains  by  boring  and 
turning  up  the  loose  soil  of  the  bunks  with  its 
snout,  but  occasionally  by  preying  on  smaller 
fl.<hes.  It  is  said  to  receive  its  name  from 
the  barhs  or  wattles  attached  about  its  mouth, 
by  which  appendages  it  is  readily  distin- 
guished, ns  well  ns  by  the  meat  extension  of 
the  upper  jnw  beyond  the  lower.  It  is  some- 
times found  to  weigh  from  fifteen  to  eighteen 
pounds,  and  to  measure  three  feet  in  length  : 
its  more  general  length,  however,  is  from 
twelve  to  eighteen  inches.  The  general  eo- 
. lour  of  the  upper  part  of  the  head  and  body 
Is  a neenish  brown  ; the  scales  are  small, 
and  in  general  of  a pale  gold  colour,  edged 
with  block  on  the  back  and  sides,  and  silvery- 
white  on  the  belly ; the  pectoral  fins  are  n 
pale  brown,  the  ventral  and  anal  fins  arc 
tipped  with  yellow ; and  the  tail  is  slightly 
forked,  and  of  a deep  purple.  The  Thames 
produces  Barbel  in  abundance,  and  of  a largo 
size.  “ So  numerous  arc  they  alrout  Shepper- 
ton  and  Walton,”  says  Mr.  Yarrcll,  “that 
one  hundred  anil  fifty  pounds  weight  hove 
been  taken  in  five  hours,  and  on  one  occasion 
1 it  i=  said  that  two  hundred  and  eighty  pounds 
I weight  of  large  sized  Bartiel  were  taken  in 
> one  day.”  The  flesh  of  the  Barlrcl  is  very 
coarse  and  unsavoury  ; the  fish,  consequent- 
^ ly.  Is  held  in  little  estimation,  except  ns 
affording  s(iort  for  the  angler. 

I BABBET.  The  Bnrlicts  arc  n family  of 
I birds  belonging  to  the  order  Bcansurcs,  or 


Climbers,  and  are  distinguished  by  their 
large  conical  beak,  wliich  appears  swollen, 
or,  as  it  were,  puffed  out  at  the  sides  of  its 
base,  and  by  being  bearded  (whence  the 
name)  with  live  tufts  of  stiff  bristles,  directed 
forwards.  They  inliabit  Java,  Sumatra,  &c., 
and  sport  about  in  all  positions  on  the  trunks 
and  among  the  branches  of  trees,  in  search 
of  insects  or  theii’  larva:,  on  wliich  they  feed: 
some  of  them  are  said  also  to  devour  small 
birds  and  fruits  ; the  typical  genera,  how- 
ever, appear  confined  to  the  former  food. 
The  plumage  of  some  of  the  species  is  very 
brUliaut. 
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BARIS.  A genus  of  Coleopterous  insects, 
which  feed  upon  the  dead  parts  of  trees. 

BjVRKING  bird.  iPteroptochos.)  Tliis 
Tcnuirostral  bird,  which  is  common  in  Cliiloe 
and  Chonos, — islands  in  the  SouthAmerican 
Archipelago, — is  called  by  the  natives  Guid- 
guid  ; “ but  its  English  name,”  says  Mr. 
Darwin,  “ is  well  given  ; for  I defy  any  one 
at  first  to  feel  certain  that  a small  dog  is  not 
yelping  somewhere  in  the  forest.  Just  as 
ivith  the  Cheucau,  a person  will  sometimes 
hear  the  bark  close  by,  but  in  vain  may 
endeavour,  by  watching,  and  with  still  less 
chance  by  beating  the  bushes,  to  see  its 
author ; yet  at  other  times  the  Guid-guid 
comes  fearlessly  near.”  Its  manner  of  feed- 
ing and  its  general  habits  are  very  similar  to 
those  of  the  Cheucau.  Both  species  are  said 
to  build  their  nests  close  to  the  ground, 
amongst  the  rotten  branehes.  [See  CuEU- 

CAU.] 

BARNACLE.  A name  given  to  the  eirri- 
pedes  sometimes  found  adhering  to  the  bot- 
toms and  sides  of  shii>s,  &c.  [See  Bai.anus.] 

BASn.ISK.  (Basilisciis.)  The  Basilisk 
of  modem  naturalists  has  no  affinity  to 
the  malignant  serpent  of  the  poets  whose 
very  aspect  the  ancients  believed  to  be  fatal 
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to  all  who  looked  upon  it.  The  animal  now 
recognised  by  the  name  of  Basilisk  is  a spe- 
cies of  lizard,  of  a very  singular  shape,  being 
distinguished  by  a long  and  broad  wing-like 
process  or  expansion  along  the  back  and 
upper  part  of  the  tail,  and  furnished  at  cer- 
tain distances  with  interval  radii  analogous 
to  those  in  the  wings  of  the  draco,  or  flying 
lizard.  This  process  is  capable  of  being 
cither  dilated  or  contracted  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  animal ; and  tlie  occiput  or  hind  part 
of  the  head  is  elevated  into  a very  conspicn- 
ous  pointed  hood  or  hollow  crest.  Notwith- 
standing its  formidable  appearance,  how- 
ever, the  Basilisk  is  a perfectly  harmless 
reptile,  residing  principally  among  trees, 
where  it  feeds  on  insects,  &c.  The  general 
colour  of  this  animal  is  a pale  cinereous 
brown,  slightly  varied  on  the  back  and  sides 
with  different  shades  of  brown  and  blue, 
and  silvery  wliite  on  the  belly.  It  is  pos- 
sessed of  great  activity,  and  from  its  peculiar 
structure  can  adapt  itself  to  the  watery  ele- 
ment without  inconvenience.  It  is  most 
common  in  the  tropical  parts  of  South  Ame- 
rica. 

BATS.  {Cheiroptera.')  The  singular  ani- 
mals which  come  under  tlus  denomination 
were  long  considered  as  partaking  so  much 
of  the  character  of  birds  with  that  of 
quadrupeds,  that  it  was  thought  difficult 
to  assign  to  them  a distinct  station  in  the 
system  of  nature.  Such  doubts,  however, 
have  long  since  yielded  to  scientific  in- 
vestigation ; tlieir  anatomical  and  intes- 
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tinal  structure,  their  viviparous  nature, 
their  hair,  &c.,  entitling  them  to  be  ranked 
as  quadrupeds.  Still  it  is  not  to  be  denied 
that  their  peculiar  conformation  is  admira- 
bly calculated  for  the  exercise  of  consider- 
able powers  of  flight.  Tlie  air,  indeed,  is 
their  home  : througli  this  they  move  with 
vast  rapidity,  and  With  great  apparent  ease, 
wheeling  in  every  direction  in  search  of  their 
insect  prey,  and  performing  the  most  abrupt 
evolutions  to  secure  it.  A remark,  indeed, 
not  less  true  than  trite,  has  been  often  made 
that,  in  their  mode  of  flight.  Bats  bear  a very 
strong  re.scmblance  to  swallows  ; exercising 
the  same  purpose  in  the  economy  of  nature, 
in  restraining  the  multiplication  of  the  cre- 
puscular and  nocturnal  insects,  as  the  swal- 
lows do  in  regard  to  the  diurnal. 

Their  senses  of  smell,  feeling,  and  hearing 
are  wonderfully  acute.  In  many  genera  the 
nose  is  furnished  with  a membranous  folia- 
tion of  most  delicate  structure,  by  wliich 


the  sense  of  smelling  is  greatly  refined  ; the 
ears  also  are  in  many  kinds  expanded  and 
capable  of  being  folded  down  ; while  their 
ample  wings,  and  the  membranous  tissues  of 
the  car  and  nose,  are  so  abundantly  supplied 
with  nerves,  as  to  enable  them,  even  should 
they  be  deprived  of  sight,  to  pursue  unin- 
terruptedlytheir  aerial  course,  avoiding  every 
obstacle,  and  passing  adroitly  through  the 
narrowest  apertures 

On  the  approach  of  cold  weather  the  Bat 
hibernates,  and  in  j)reparing  for  this  state  of 
lifeless  inactivity,  it  seems  rather  to  select  a 
place  where  it  may  remain  safe  from  moles- 
tation, than  where  it  may  be  commodiously 
lodged.  “ The  hibernation  of  these  animals,” 
says  Mr.  Bell,  “ is  indeed  one  of  the  most 
interesting  points  in  their  economy.  At  an 
earlier  or  later  period  of  autumn,  according 
to  the  species,  they  retreat,  generally  in  large 
congregations  of  various  species  together,  to 
the  most  retired  places  ; as  under  the  roofs 
of  houses  and  churches,  in  caverns,  in  the 
hollows  of  trees,  and  similar  situations, 
where  they  suspend  themselves  by  then- 
hinder  claws,  with  the  head  downwards. 
Here  they  crowd  together,  holding  not  only 
by  the  sirrface  of  the  walls  of  their  retreat, 
but  by  each  other,  one  crowding  over  another 
so  closely  that  it  appears  scarcely  possible 
for  such  numbers  to  occupy  so  small  a . 
space.” 

Not  less  than  twenty  species  of  Bats  are 
eniunerated  as  known  in  Great  Britain  ; but 
these,  although  differing  from  each  other,  | 
either  in  structure,  colour,  or  habits,  can  . 
hardly  be  deemed  of  sufficient  importance 
to  oceupy  the  space  that  would  be  necessary 
to  describe  them  minutely  j we  shall  there- 
fore merely  refer  to  a few  of  them  in  the 
briefest  manner  possible,  and  in  another<J 
place  narrate  a few  particulars  relating  to 
two  foreign  species  of  a more  formidable 
character. 

The  COMMON  BAT,  or  FLITTER- 
MOUSE.  ( Vespertilio  pipistrcUus.')  There 
are  several  species  known  in  England,  but 
this  is  the  most  common.  It  is  nearly  two 
inches  and  a half  long,  or  about  the  size  of  a 
mouse.  The  members  usually  called  wings, 
are  merely  the  four  interior  toes  of  the  fore- 
feet extended  to  an  enormous  length,  and 
connected  by  a thin  membrane,  reaching 
also  to  the  hind  legs,  and  from  them  to  the 
tail : the  body  is  covered  ^vith  short  fur,  of 
a mouse-colour,  tinged  with  red ; and  the 
membranes  are  of  a deep  dusky  hue ; the 
eyes  are  small,  and  the  cars  exactly  resemble 
those  of  the  mouse.  This  species  of  Bat 
makes  its  appearance  in  the^  twilight  of  fine 
summer  evenings,  frequenting  the  sides_  of 
-woods,  glades,  and  shady  walks,  or  skimming 
along  the  surface  of  tranquil  rivers,  where 
moths,  gnats,  and  other  nocturnal  insects 
are  most  readily  to  be  found ; but  if  the 
weather  be  not  fine,  it  remains  shut  up  in 
the  chinks  or  fissures  of  crumbling  masonry, 
or  lies  concealed  in  the  friendly  recesses  of 
some  hollow  tree. 

The  BARBASTEEEE  BAT.  (Fc.^- 
lilio  barbimtelluf.)  This  species  was  origin- 
ally described  by  Daubenton,  in  1759,  but 
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its  first  detection  as  a native  of  Great  Britain 
is  due  to  Mr.  Sowerby,  who  published  an 
account  of  it  with  a figure  in  the  British 
Miscellany.  Its  general  colour  is  darker 
than  that  of  any  other  British  species,  being 
nearly  black  on  the  back,  with  here  and 
there  a few  white  hairs,  which  become  more 
numerous  with  age ; the  hinder  parts  are 
reddish  brown,  and  the  belly  a pale  grey. 
The  ears,  the  naked  part  of  the  muzzle,  and 
the  fijung  membrane,  are  of  a dusky  black. 
Length  of  the  head  and  body,  two  inches  ; 
extent  of  wings,  between  ten  and  eleven 
inches.  The  muzzle  is  truncated,  and  a 
groove  leads  on  each  side  upwards  to  the 
nostrils.  The  cheeks  are  rather  tumid,  and 
covered  with  black  hair,  which  forms  a sort 
of  moustache.  The  ears  are  about  the  length 
of  the  head,  nearly  as  broad  ns  they  are 
long,  and  irregularly  four-sided  ; the  inner 
edges  are  turned  back,  forming  a longitudi- 
nal groove  just  within  the  margin ; the 
outer  and  superior  angle  prominent,  rounded, 
and  turned  back.  The  eyes  are  very  small, 
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placed  close  to  the  base  of  the  auricle,  and 
almost  concealed  by  the  hair  on  the  cheek. 
The  fur  of  the  body  is  long  and  soft.  Mr. 
Bell  having  had  a Barbostelle  Bat  in  his 
possession  for  some  time,  was  able  to  give  a 
few  slight  notices  of  its  habits.  “ He  fed 
rea<lily  on  small  bits  of  meat,  and  drank 
water.  He  was  a timid  animal,  and  did  not 
evince  the  slightest  disposition  to  become 
acquainted  with  me  ; he  would  take  Ills  food, 
however,  with  his  companions,  and  was  ac- 
customed to  rest  with  them  in  a cluster,  at 
the  top  of  the  box  in  which  they  were  placed. 
The  Barbastelle  certainly  became  torpid 
more  readily  than  any  of  the  others,  and 
more  completely  so ; but  when  awake, 
evinced  extreme  restlessness,  and  was  inces- 
santly biting  with  great  violence  at  the  wires 
of  his  box.  When  suffered  to  fly  about  the 
room,  he  flew  very  low,  and  less  actively 
than  any  other  under  similar  circumstances  ; 
and  he  was  fond  of  lying  before  the  fire  on 
the  hearth-nig,  where  he  appeared  quite  to 
luxuriate  in  the  warmth.” 

The  GRE.\T  BAT.  (VcfpertiUo  noctula.') 
This  was  tcrmeil  attivoJnns  by  \Vhite  of  Scl- 
bome,  from  its  always  flying  high  in  the  air, 
in  pursuit  of  its  prey.  It  is  gregarious  in  its 
habits  ; the  cars  arc  short  and  rounded  ; it  is 
about  three  inches  long,  and  of  a reddish 

I ash-colour. 

I The  SE  ROT  INF,.  (VcxperliUn  rn'roUnuA.^ 
This  species  is  somewhat  rare  in  England, 
but  very  common  in  France.  It  is  of  a dark 
chcsniit  colour;  frequents  forests  ; is  solitary 

I in  its  habits  ; and  its  flight  is  slow. 


The  MOUSE-COLOURED  BAT.  ( Fes- 
pertilio  murhuis.)  This  is  the  largest  of  the 
British  Bats,  exceeding  even  the  Noctule  in 
its  length  of  body  and  extent  of  wings.  The 
head  of  this  Bat  is  long,  ivith  the  ears  in- 
clining backwards. 

The  LONG-EARED  BAT.  (_PIecotus  avri- 
tus.'j  One  of  the  most  common  of  our  British 
Bats,  and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most 
pleasing  in  its  appearance,  owing  to  the  ex- 
traordinary transparency  and  beauty  of  the 
ears.  It  is  also  more  familiar  and  bold  when 
in  confinement  than  any  other  species. 

The  HORSE-SHOE  BAT.  (minolophvs.) 
There  is  a greater  and  lesser  variety  of  tliis 
animal ; the  former  designated  Ehinolophus 
fa~nim-eguinum,  the  latter  Mhinolophus 
hipposideros.  This  genus  is  distinguished  by 
a very  curious  nasal  appendage,  or  foliaceous 
membrane  at  the  end  of  the  nose,  shaped 
somewhat  like  a horse-shoe,  and  supposed 
to  extend  in  an  extraordinary  degree  the 
sense  of  smelling.  The  upper  part  of  the 
body  is  of  a deep  ash-colour,  the  lower  part 
inclining  to  white. 

In  concluding  this  article  on  Bats,  we  are 
again  tempted  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  in- 
telligent observations  of  Mr.  Bell  : “ It  is 
perhaps  difficult  to  account  for  the  preju- 
dices which  have  always  existed  against  these 
harmless  and  interesting  little  animals, 
which  liave  not  only  furnished  objects  of 
superstitious  dread  to  the  ignorant,  but  have 
proved  to  the  poet  and  the  painter  a fertile 
source  of  images  of  gloom  and  terror.  That 
the  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  poets,  fur- 
nished with  exaggerated  accounts  of  the 
animals  infesting  the  remote  regions  with 
which  their  commerce  or  their  conquests 
had  made  them  acquainted,  should  have 
caught  eagerly  at  those  marvellous  stories 
and  descriptions,  and  rendered  them  sub- 
servient to  their  fabulous  but  liighly  imagi- 
native mythology,  is  not  wonderful ; and  it 
is  more  than  probable  that  some  of  the 
Indian  species  of  Bats,  with  their  predatory 
habits,  their  multitudinous  numbers,  their 
obscure  and  mysterious  retreats,  and  the 
strange  combination  of  the  character  of 
beast  and  bird  which  they  were  believed  to 
possess,  gave  to  Virgil  the  idea,  which  he 
has  so  poetically  worked  out,  of  the  Harpies 
which  fell  upon  the  hastily  spread  tables  of 
his  hero  and  liis  companions,  and  polluted, 
whilst  they  devoured,  the  feast  from  wliich 
they  had  driven  the  affrighted  guests.  But 
that  the  little  luirmless  Bats  of  our  own 
climate,  whose  habits  are  at  once  so  inno- 
cent and  so  amusing,  and  whose  time  of  ap- 
pearance and  activity  is  that  when  every 
thing  around  would  lend  the  mind  to  tran- 
quillity and  peace,  should  bo  forced  into 
scenes  of  mystery  and  horror,  as  an  almost 
essential  feature  in  the  picture,  is  an  ano- 
maly which  cannot  bo  easily  explained.” 
[See  rTKUoeus  and  Vami'iiii!-iiat.] 

BATIIYERGUS,  or  COAST  RAT.  This 
R()<lcnt  animai  is  a native  of  Southern  Africa, 
frequenting  sandy  tracts  along  the  coast, 
where  it  burrows  with  great  rapidity,  work- 
ing out  long  galleries,  and  throwing  up  hil- 
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COAST  RAT. — (BATHYERGDS  MARITIMUS.) 

i locks  like  the  mole.  In  some  districts  these 
are  so  very  numerous,  as  to  render  it  dan- 
gerous to  pass  over  them  on  horseback,  the 
earth  where  excavated  often  suddenly  giving 
way.  The  Coast  Rat  is  about  a foot  long, 
exclusive  of  the  tail,  which  is  three  inches  j 
and  its  general  colour  is  greyish  ash.  The 
incisors  are  of  an  enormous  size  ; those  in 
the  upper  jaw  having  a longitudinal  furrow 
down  the  front.  The  whole  form  and  orga- 
nization of  this  animal  fit  it  for  an  under- 
ground existence  i it  is  accordingly  often 
called  the  Sand  Mole. 

BATRACHOIDE^.  A family  of  mon- 
strous-looking Acanthopterygious  fishes, 
whose  pectoral  fins  are  supported  upon  the 
elongated  carpal  bones  wliich  in  some  genera 
perform  the  functions  of  hind  feet,  enabling 
the  fish  to  creep  over  sand  or  mud  like  small 
quadrupeds.  The  ventrals  are  jugular,  and 
the  gill-plates  and  rays  ai'e  enveloped  in 
loose  skin.  Cutaneous  appendages  or  bar- 
bels generally  fringe  the  lips,  or  lower  jaw, 
to  the  pectorals.  In  general  the  skin  is 
destitute  of  scales,  but  is  sometimes  studded 
with  bony  tubercles.  The  skeleton  is,  for 
the  most  part,  but  imperfectly  osseous.  Some 
genera  have  an  air-bladder,  and  some  have 
not.  Batrachus  has  a spiny  operculum  and 
suboperculum,  and  a flat  head  broader  than 
the  body,  but  not  very  disproportionate  in 
length.  Lophius  has  a depressed  form,  and 
Chiroiiectus  a compressed  one,  and  both  have 
monstrously  large  heads,  with  a small  hole 
behind  the  pectorals  for  an  opening  to  the 
gills.  In  Malthe  the  head  is  flat,  and  greatly 
lengthened  laterally  by  the  projection  of  the 
large  subopercula.  The  Batrachoideas  can 
live  long  out  of  the  water,  in  consequence  of 
the  smallness  of  their  gill-openings.  The 
Cliironectes,  in  particular,  are  able,  even  in 
warm  countries,  to  pass  two  or  three  days  in 
creeping  over  the  land.  AU  the  Batrachoideas 
conceal  themselves  in  the  mud  or  sand,  and 
lie  in  wait  to  take  their  prey  by  surprise. 
They  exist  in  the  Atlantic,  Indian,  and  Pa- 
cific oceans  ; and  several  also  inhabit  the 
Emopean  seas. 

BATRACHIANS:  BATRACHIA.  Frogs, 
Toads,  and  all  reptiles  which,  like  them, 
have  soft  and  naked  skins  (i.  e.  uncovered 
with  scales),  and  in  the  early  stage  of  ex- 
istence respire  by  means  of  gills. 

BEAGEE.  A small  kind  of  hound,  or 
hunting-dog,  formerly  much  prized  for  its 
excellent  scent  and  persevering  endurance 
when  employed  in  hare-hunting.  It  cannot 
indeed  boast  of  great  speed  ; Init  its  “ slow 
and  sure  ” qualities  arc  generally  rewarded 


with  success,  although  the  chase  may  be 
continued  for  two  or  three  hours.  There 
are  several  kinds  of  Beagles  ; as,  the  Southern 
Beagle,  the  fleet  Northern  or  Cat  Beagle,  and 
a very  diminutive  one  called  the  Lap-dog 
Beagle. 

BEAR.  ( Ursus.)  A well-known  quadru- 
ped, belonging  to  a family  of  plantigrades, 
distinguished  by  their  ponderous  bulk,  mas- 
sive limbs,  and  heavy  gait.  There  are  se- 
veral species  of  Bears.  Of  all  the  Carnivora  ; 
they  are  the  most  omnivorous  in  their  diet,  ; 
— some  of  them  living  almost  entirely  upon  i 
vegetable  food,  and  nearly  all  being  capable  j 
of  supporting  themselves  upon  it : even  the 
most  carnivorous  of  them,  however,  will 
seldom  attack  man,  unless  provoked  to  do  j 
so  by  aggression,  or  strongly  incited  by  \ 
himger ; but  when  attacked  they  prove 
themselves  very  formidable  opponents.  They 
have  six  incisor  and  two  canine  teeth  in 
each  jaw,  twelve  molars  in  the  upper  and 
fourteen  in  the  lower  jaw  ; pendactyle  or 
five-toed  feet,  armed  with  strong  claws,  but 
which,  not  being  retractile,  are  more  cal- 
culated for  digging  and  climbing  than  for 
tearing  prey.  For  the  most  part  Bears  are 
unsocial  animals,  frequenting  the  recesses 
of  mountains  and  caverns,  and  the  depths 
of  the  forests.  During  the  winter  they  lay 
up  in  caves  and  hollow  trees,  passing  that 
inclement  season  almost  without  food,  and 
in  a comparatively  dormant  state.  In  Eu- 
rope, Asia,  and  America,  Bears  are  pretty 
widely  diffused,  but  in  Africa  they  are  more 
rarely  foimd.  In  the  Alpine  regions  the 
Bear  is  brown ; in  some  other  parts  of  Eu- 
roije,  black  ; and  in  some  parts  of  Norway  it 
has  been  seen  of  a grey  colour,  and  even 
perfectly  white.  Bears  are  reported  to  ^ 
very  fond  of  honey,  in  search  of  which  they 
will  climh  trees,  in  order  to  get  at  the  nests 
of  wild  bees  ; for,  notwithstanding  his  awk- 
ward form,  the  Bear  is  an  expert  climber. 
In  Russia  the  skins  of  Bears  are  among  the 
! most  useful  as  well  as  comfortable  articles 
i of  winter  apparel  ; and  in  many  other 
northern  countries  they  are  made  into  beds, 
coverlids,  caps,  and  gloves.  In  England 
bears’  skins  are  used  for  the  hammer-cloths 
of  carriages,  for  pistol  holsters,  &c. ; and  the 
: leather  preimred  from  them  is  used  for  many 
purposes,  as  harness,  &c.,  where  strength  is 
j requisite. 

The  COMMON  or  BROWN  BEAR.  ( IV- 
I sws  Arctos.)  This  species,  with  some  vnria- 
I tion  ns  to  size  and  colour,  is  a native  of  al- 
most all  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  and 
Asia.  Its  usual  size  is  about  four  feet  in 
length,  by  about  two  feet  and  a half  in 
height.  In  its  nature  it  is  savage  and  soli- 
tary ; and  though  when  tamed  it  aiipcars 
gentle  and  placid  to  its  owner,  it  should  be 
cautiously  managed,  being  often  capricious, 
treacherous,  and  vindictive.  Its  retreat, 
during  the  period  of  hybernation,  is  the 
nattiral  hollow  of  a tree,  or  some  cavern  ; 
hut  where  these  are  not  conveniently  found, 
it  will  either  form  a suitable  den  for  itself 
by  digging,  or  constnict  a rude  kind  of  hut 
with  branches  of  trees,  lined  with  mos.s.  I 
'Tlius  protected,  and  fat  with  its  summer  | 
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! food,  it  will  remain  without  further  suste- 
{ nance  till  the  ensuing  spring  ; during  w'hich 
time  the  female  generally  produces  two  cubs, 
: which  when  first  born  arc  not  much  larger 
j than  a mastitt’’s  puppies. 

I Most  writers  agree  that  the  Brown  Bear 
I was  at  one  time  common  in  the  British 
I islands.  The  Caledonian  bears  (another 
' name  for  British  with  the  Romans)  were 
' imported  to  make  sport  for  the  Roman 
i people,  to  whom  the  excitement  of  wit- 
nessing the  suft'ering  of  man  and  beast, 
in  its  most  distressing  shape,  seems  to  have 
been  but  too  welcome.  F or  many  years  (says 
Mr.  Broderlp)  it  has  been  sw’e()t  away  from 
our  islands  so  completely,  that  we  find  it  im- 
ortcd  for  baiting,  a sport  in  which  our  no- 
ility,  as  weU  as  the  conunonalty,  of  the 
olden  time — nay,  even  royalty  itself — de- 
I lighted.  A bear-bait  was  one  of  the  re- 
creations offered  to  Elizabeth  at  Kenilworth, 
and  in  the  Earl  of  Northumberland’s  House- 
hold Book  we  read  of  20s.  for  his  bear-ward. 
In  Southwark  there  was  a regular  bear- 
garden, that  disputed  popularity  with  the 
Globe  and  Swan  theatres  on  the  same  side 
of  the  water.  Now,  however,  so  much  do 
tastes  alter  (in  this  instance  certainly  for 
the  better),  such  barbarous  sports  ore  ba- 
nished from  the  metropolis.” 

The  AJCERICAN  BLACK  BE^VR.  iUr- 
sun  Americanus.)  This  animal  is  somewhat 
smaller  than  the  European  Brown  Bear  just 
described.  It  has  a long  head,  pointed  nose, 
small  eyes,  and  short  ears  rounded  at  the 
top  j its  limbs  are  strong,  thick, and  clumsy; 
its  tail  is  short,  its  feet  large,  and  the  hair 
on  the  body  and  limbs  is  black,  smooth,  and 
glossy.  This  animal  inhabits  all  the  north- 
ern parts  of  America,  migrating  occasionally 
from  the  northern  to  the  more  southern  parts 
in  quest  of  food,  which  consists  chiefly  of 
vegetables  and  grain.  So  impenetrable  are 
their  retreats  during  the  period  of  gestation, 
that  although  immense  numbers  of  Bears 
are  killed  annually  in  America,  hardly  a 
•ingle  female  is  ever  found  among  them. 
The  flesh  of  these  Bears  in  autumn,  when 
they  are  become  exceedingly  large  by  feed- 
ing on  acorns  and  other  arborescent  food, 
is  extremely  delicate  ; the  hams,  in  parti- 
I cular,  are  much  esteemed ; and  the  fat, 
I which  preserves  a certain  degree  of  fluidity, 

‘ i<  remarkably  white  and  sweet.  In  the 
I ( 'tirm/lifin  XatnraUgt,  by  Mr.  P.  H.  Gosse,  the 
: following  account  of  this  animal  forms  a 
I portion  of  the  author’s  interesting  ‘ Conver- 
I aatioiis’:  — 

I " This  species  appear  to  be  less  carnivorous 
I than  the  f/rstu  A rctos  of  northern  Europe, 
I and  less  ferocious.  His  chief  food  seems 
I : to  be  of  a vegetable  nature,  grain,  fruits,  and 
I ro<sts.  He  has  an  apiietite  for  i>ork,  however, 
I and  occasionally  makes  a visit  to  the  farmer's 
hog-st^  for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  an 
1 Mquaintance  with  the  grunting  inhabitants, 
j Home  years  ago,  one  of  our  nearest  neigh- 
I boars  was  aroused  in  the  night  by  a com- 
, motion  in  his  hog-pen  ; suspecting  the 
j cause,  he  jumped  up  immediately,  took  his 
I gun,  and  saw  a liear  in  the  act  of  getting 
1 over  the  fence  with  a flue  hog,  embraced 


very  losdngly  in  his  fore-paws.  The  man 
fired  (wdiile  his  svife  held  a light),  and  killed 
the  intruder.  It  is  diflficult  to  hurt  a bear 
wdth  any  weapon  but  fire-arms ; he  fights 
with  his  fore-paws  like  a cat ; and  so  watch- 
ful is  he,  and  so  expert  at  warding  off  every 
blow  that  is  made  at  him,  that  it  is  next  to 
impossible  to  strike  his  head,  the  only  part 
in  which  he  is  vulnerable  ; for  you  might 
almost  as  well  batter  a feather-bed  as  the 
body  of  a bear,  so  encased  and  shielded  by 
an  enormous  laj'er  of  fat.  In  our  climate 
he  becomes  torpid  during  winter,  generally 
choosing  for  his  hybemaculum  some  large 
hollow  log,  or  a cavity  beneath  the  root  of 
on  overthrown  tree.  The  species  is  nume- 
rous in  all  the  wooded  parts  of  this  conti- 
nent, even  to  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  In  tlio  southern  states  he  commits 
depredations  on  the  farmer’s  fields  of  maize : 
when  the  corn  is  in  that  milky  state  called 
‘ roasting  ears,’  so  prized  for  boiling  and 
eating  as  a table  dish,  like  green  peas,  or 
roasting  whole  on  the  cob,  the  bear  manifests 
a singular  unity  of  taste  with  the  farmer, 
and  devours  aud  treads  downi  a large  quan- 
tity, as  he  finds  no  difficulty  in  climbing 
over  the  zig-zag  rail  fence.  I have  been 
told  that  he  repeats  Ms  nightly  visit  to  the 
same  field  ; and,  what  is  singular,  always, 
on  such  occasions,  mounts  the  fence,  night 
after  night,  at  the  same  spot  where  he  got 
over  the  first  time.  The  planters  take  ad- 
vantage of  tMs  regular  habit,  by  fastening 
to  the  fence  a heavily  loaded  gun  at  such  an 
angle  that  it  shall  point  at  the  bear’s  breast 
as  he  rises  on  his  hind  legs.  The  Identical 
crossing-place  is  easily  known  by  Ms  great 
tracks  in  the  sort  earth.  A stick  is  attached 
to  the  trigger,  and  this  is  made  fast,  at  right 
angles,  to  a transverse  stick  resting  on  two 
forks  about  breast  Mgli,  a few  inches  outside 
the  fence.  The  bear  rears  up  to  put  Ms  fore- 
paws on  the  rails,  and  in  getting  over  presses 
with  Ms  breast  against  the  transverse  stiek, 
wMch  drives  back  the  trigger,  and  poor 
Brmn  instantly  receives  the  reward  of  Ms 
dishonesty.” 

The  GRISLY  BEAR.  fUrsiis  ferox.) 
The  Grisly  Bear  is  about  nine  feet  long,  and 
is  said  to  attain  the  weight  of  eight  hundred 
pounds.  The  claws  are  long  and  very  strong, 
but  more  adapted  for  digging  than  for 
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climbing  trees ; the  muzzle  Is  lengthened, 
narrowed,  and  flattened ; the  canine  teeth 
are  highly  developed,  exhibiting  a great 
increase  of  size  aud  power  ; and  the  eyes  arc 
sinall  and  sunk  in  the  head.  Notwithstand- 
ing its  bulky  and  unwieldy  form,  it  is  capable 
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ot  great  rapidity  of  motion  ; and  its  strength 
is  so  prodigious,  that  the  bison  contends 
with  it  in  vain.  Mr.  Drummond,  in  his 
excru’sions  over  the  Rocky  Mountains,  had 
frequent  opportunities  of  observing  the 
manners  of  the  Grisly  Bears,  and  it  often 
happened  that  in  turning  the  point  of  a 
rock  or  sharp  angle  of  a valley,  he  came 
suddenly  upon  one  or  more  of  them.  On  such 
occasions  they  reared  on  their  hind  legs,  and 
made  a loud  noise  like  a person  breathingj 
quick,  but  much  harsher.  He  kept  his 
ground,  without  attempting  to  molest  tliem  j 
and  they  on  their  part,  after  attentively 
regarding  him  for  some  time,  generally 
wheeled  roimd  and  galloped  off ; though, 
from  their  known  disposition,  there  is  little 
doubt  that  he  would  have  been  torn  in  pieces, 
had  he  lost  his  presence  of  mind  and  at- 
tempted to  fly. 

The  POLAR  BEAR.  (^ITidlassarctos  ma- 
ritimus.')  The  accomits  given  by  the  early 
navigators  of  the  size,  strength,  and  ferocity 
of  the  Polar  Bear  are  perfectly  appalling  ; 
but  the  accuracy  of  modern  investigation  has 
dissipated  many  of  the  erroneous  ideas  wMch 
wore  formerly  entertained  on  the  subject, 
though  it  is  still  very  clear  that  this  Bear  is 
possessed  of  immense  strength  and  flerceness. 
The  whole  animal  is  white,  except  the  tip 
of  the  nose  and  the  claws,  which  are  jet 
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black  ; the  ears  are  small  and  rounded,  the 
eyes  small,  the  teeth  very  large,  and  the 
limbs  extremely  large  and  strong.  The 
shores  of  Hudson’s  Bay,  Greenland,  and 
Spltzbergen,  are  its  principal  places  of  resi- 
dence ; but  it  has  sometimes  been  accident- 
ally carried  on  floating  ice  as  far  south  ns 
Newfoundland.  Their  usual  food  eonsists 
of  seals,  fish,  and  carcasses  of  whales  ; but 
when  on  land  they  prey  on  various  anima.ls, 
as  hares,  young  .birds,  &c.  : they  also  eat 
such  roots  and  berries  as  they  can  find. 
They  are  said  to  be  frequently  seen  in 
Greenland  in  great  droves,  allured  by_  the 
scent  of  the  flesh  of  seals,  and  will  sometimes 
surround  the  habitations  of  the  natives,  and 
attempt  to  break  in.  Captain  Lyon  gives 
the  following  account  of  its  hunting  the 
seal : “ The  bear  on  seeing  his  Intended  prey, 
gets  quietly  into  the  water,  and  swims  until 
to  leeward  of  him,  from  whence,  by  frequent 
short  dives  he  silently  makes  his  approaches, 
and  so  arranges  his  distance,  that,  at  the 
last  dive,  he  comes  to  the  sijot  where  the 
seal  is  tying.  If  the  poor  animal  attempts 
to  CBcai>e  by  rolling  into  the  water,  he  falls 
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into  the  bear’s  clutches  ; if,  on  the  contrary, 
he  lies  still,  his  destroyer  makes  a powerful 
spring,  kills  him  on  the  ice,  and  devours 
him  at  leisure.” 

During  the  summer  they  reside  chiefly  on 
the  ice-islands,  and  pass  frequently  from 
one  to  another,  being  extremely  expert 
swimmers.  They  lodge  in  dens,  formed  in  I 
the  vast  masses  of  ice,  which  are  piled  in  a | 
stupendous  manner,  leatdng  great  caverns  ! 
beneath : here  they  breed,  and  bring  forth  j 
one  or  two  at  a time  j and  the  affection  | 
between  the  parent  and  the  cubs  is  so  great,  ; 
that  they  will  sooner  die  than  desert  each  ' 
other.  During  winter  they  retire,  and  bed 
themselves  deep  beneath  the  snow,  or  else 
beneath  the  fixed  ice  of  some  eminence, 
where  they  pass  in  a state  of  torpidity  the 
long  and  dismal  arctic  night,  appearing  only 
with  the  return  of  the  sun.  i 

JUGGLER  BEAR,  or  JUNGLE  BEAR. 
(Prochilus  ursinns.)  IVhen  this  uncouth 
animal  was  first  brought  to  England  (now 
more  than  half  a century  since),  it  was  taken 
for  a Sloth,  and  obtained  the  names  of 
Bradypus  pentadactylus,  and  Bradypus  ur- 
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sinus,  “Eive-fingered  Sloth,”  “ Ursine  Sloth,” 
and  “ anonymous  animal.”  It  is  the  Ours 
jongleur  of  the  French,  who  so  called  it  on 
accoimt  of  its  being  a favourite  with  the  In- 
dian mountebanks  or  jugglers,  who  rely  on 
the  attraction  of  its  ugliness.  The  J uggler 
Bear  inhabits  the  mountainous  parts  of  In- 
dia, its  place  of  retreat  being  in  some  cavern. 
Its  short  limbs,  the  depressed  air  of  the  head, 
surmounted  by  the  hillock  of  aback,  and  the 
whole  contour  of  the  apparently  unwieldy 
mass,  give  the  idea  of  deformity.  In  bulk 
it  is  about  the  size  of  the  Brown  Bcim.  The 
nasal  cartilage  is  capable  of  considerable 
extension,  and  the  lips  of  protrusion.  ^ The 
muzzle  and  tips  of  the  paws  arc  a whitish- 
yellow  ; and  there  is  a half-collar  or  Y-like 
marking  on  the  under  side  of  the  neck  and 
breast.  With  these  exceptions,  the  fur  is 
deep  black,  with  here  and  there  some  brown 
spots,  and  is  rather  long,  particularly  round 
the  head,  ns  the  animal  grows  old.  In  a 
state  of  nature  its  food  consists  of  fruits, 
honey,  and  those  dcstnictivc  insects  the 
white  ants.  In  captivity  it  appears  to  be 
mild,  but  melancholy. 

MALAA'  BEAR.  iProchitus  jfnlayanus.) 
This  anini.al  is  jet  black,  with  the  muzzle 
of  a yellowish  tint,  and  a crcsccnt-shaiwd 
white  mark  on  the  breast.  Vegetables  form 
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I its  chief  diet,  but  it  is  said  to  be  extremely 
I fond  of  deiicaeles,  and  In  its  native  forests 
I subsists  in  a great  measure  upon  the  honey 
I which  is  there  found  in  considerable  abuu- 
! dance.  It  is  attracted  to  the  \icinity  of  man 
' by  its  fondness  for  the  young  shoots  of  the 
i cocoa-nut  trees,  to  which  it  is  very  injurious, 
j It  has  been  frequently  taken  and  domesti- 
j catcd.  One  wliich  Sir  Stamford  Raffles 
I possessed  when  young  is  thus  described  by 
I him  : “ He  was  brought  up  in  the  musery 
j with  the  children  ; and,  when  admitted  to 
my  table,  as  was  frequently  the  case,  gave  a 
piwf  of  ills  taste  by  refusing  to  cat  any  fruit 
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but  mangosteens,  or  to  drink  any  win^  but 
champagne.  Tlie  only  time  I ever  knew 
him  to  be  out  of  humour  was  on  an  occasion 
when  no  champagne  was  forthcoming.  He 
was  naturally  of  an  affectionate  disposition, 
and  it  was  never  found  necessary  to  chain 
or  cliostise  him.  It  was  usual  for  this  bear, 
the  cat,  the  dog,  and  a small  blue  mountain 
bird  or  lory  of  Hew  Holland,  to  mess  to- 
gether, and  eat  out  of  the  same  dish.  His 
favourite  playfellow  was  the  dog,  wliose 
teasing  and  worrj  ing  were  always  borne  and 
returned  with  the  utmost  good  humour  and 
playfulness.  As  lie  grew  up  lie  became  a 
very  [xiwcrful  animal,  and  in  liis  rambles  in 
the  garden  he  would  lay  hold  of  the  largest 
plantains,  the  stems  of  which  he  could 
scarcely  embrace,  and  tear  them  up  by  the 
roots.” 

! BEAVER.  (.Castor  fiber.)  The  Beaver 
is  a Rodent  animal,  readily  distinguished 
from  every  other  quadruped  by  its  broad 
horizontally-flattened  tail,  which  is  of  a 
nearly  oval  form,  but  rising  into  a slight 
convexity  on  its  upper  surface,  and  covered 
with  scales.  The  liind  feet  are  webbed,  and 
together  with  the  tail,  wliich  acts  os  a rudder, 
sene  to  propel  it  through  the  water  with 
, comitlerable  facility.  It  is  about  three  feet 
long,  exclusive  of  the  tail,  which  is  one  foot 
tnore  : its  colour  is  a deep  chesnut,  the  liair 
I very  fine,  srnooth,  and  glossy  ; but  it  occa- 
«onally  varies,  and  is  sometimes  found  per- 
jcctly  black.  The  incisor  teeth  are  very 
large  and  hard  ; so  hard,  indeed,  that  they 
I were  used  by  the  North  American  Indians 
j to  cut  iKinc  and  to  fashion  their  hom-tipped 
»i>cars,  fill  they  were  superseded  by  the  in- 
triHluction  of  iron  tools  from  Europe. 

Of  all  quadrupeds  the  Beaver  is  considered 
as  possessing  the  greatest  degree  of  iiatiiral 
or  instinctive  sagacity  in  constructing  its 


habitation  ; preparing,  in  concert  witii  others 
of  its  own  species,  a kind  of  arched  caverns 
or  domes,  Buiqiorted  by  a foundation  of 
strong  pillars,  and  lined  or  plastered  in- 
ternally with  a degree  of  neatness  and  ac- 
curacy unequalled  by  the  art  of  any  other 
quadruped.  But  it  should  seem,  however, 
that  the  architecture  of  the  Beaver  is  no- 
where so  conspicuous  as  in  tlie  northern 
parts  of  America.  The  favourite  resorts  of 
the  Beaver  are  retired,  water3',  and  woody 
situations.  In  such  places  they  assemble, 
to  tlie  number  of  some  hundreds  ; living,  as 
it  were,  in  families,  and  building  their  arched 
receptacles.  From  this  we  may  perceive  to 
what  a degree  animals,  unassisted  either  by 
language  or  reason,  are  capable  of  concurring 
for  their  mutual  benefit,  and  of  attaining, 
by  dint  of  numbers,  those  advantages  which 
each,  in  a state  of  solitude,  seems  unfitted 
to  possess : for  if  we  view  the  Beaver  only 
in  the  liglit  of  an  individual,  and  uncon- 
nected with  others  of  its  kind,  we  shall  find 
tliat  many  other  quadrupeds  excel  it  in 
cunning,  and  almost  in  all  the  powers  of  an- 
noyance and  defence.  When  kept  in  a state 
of  solitude  or  domestic  tameness,  it  appears 
calm  and  indifferent  to  all  about  it  ; with- 
out attachments  or  antipathies  ; and  never 
seeking  to  gain  the  favour  of  man,  nor  aim- 
ing to  offend  him. 
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Few  subjects  in  natural  history  liavc  more 
attracted  the  attention  of  travellers,  or  have 
been  more  minutely  described  by  naturalists, 
than  the  instinctive  building  operations  of 
the  Beaver  ; and  they  liave  accordingly  had 
attributed  to  them  powers  so  marvellous,  as 
to  render  ridiculous  that  which,  if  regarded 
merely  as  a liigh  species  of  animal  instinct, 
could  not  fail  to  command  universal  ad- 
miration. The  account  given  by  Buftbn, 
though  graphic  and  amusing  in  no  ordinary 
degree,  is  evidently  overcharged  : we  shall 
therefore  take  tlie  more  sober  narration  of 
Heame  : “ The  situation  of  the  beaver-houses 
is  various.  Where  the  beavers  are  numerous 
they  are  found  to  inhabit  lakes,  ponds,  and 
rivers,  as  well  as  those  narrow  creeks  which 
connect  the  numerous  lakes  with  wliich  this 
country  abounds  ; but  the  two  latter  arc 
generally  cliosen  by  them  wlien  the  depth 
of  water  and  other  circumstances  are  suitable, 
ns  they  have  then  the  advantage  of  a current 
to  convey  wood  and  other  necessaries  to 
their  habitations,  and  because,  in  general, 
they  are  more  difflcult  to  be  taken  than 
those  that  arc  built  in  standing  water.  They 
always  choose  those  parts  that  liave  such  a 
depth  of  water  ns  will  resist  the  frost  in 
winter,  and  prevent  it  from  freezing  to  the 


bottom.  The  beavera  that  build  their  houaes 
in  small  rivers,  or  creeks,  in  wliich  water  is 
liable  to  be  drained  off  when  the  back  sup- 
plies are  dried  up  by  the  frost,  are  wonder- 
fully taught  by  instinct  to  provide  against 
that  evil  by  making  a dam  quite  across  the 
river,  at  a convenient  distance  from  their 
houses.  The  beaver-dams  differ  in  shape 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  place  in  which 
they  are  built.  If  the  water  in  the  river,  or 
creek,  have  but  little  motion,  the  dam  is 
almost  straight  ; but  where  the  current  is 
more  rapid,  it  is  always  made  with  a con- 
siderable curve,  convex  toward  the  stream. 
The  materials  made  use  of  are  drift-wood, 
green  willows,  birch,  and  poplars  if  they  can 
be  got ; also  mud  and  stones  intermixed  in 
such  a manner  as  must  evidently  contribute 
to  the  strength  of  the  dam  ; but  there  is  no 
other  order  or  method  observed  in  the  dams, 
except  that  of  the  work  being  carried  on 
with  a regular  sweep,  and  all  the  parts  being 
made  of  equal  strength.  In  places  which 
have  been  long  frequented  by  beavers  un- 
disturbed, their  dams,  by  frequent  repairing, 
become  a solid  bank,  capable  of  resisting  a 
great  force  both  of  water  and  ice  ; and  as 
the  willow,  poplar,  and  birch  generally  take 
root  and  shoot  up,  they  by  degrees  form  a 
kind  of  regular  planted  hedge,  which  I have 
seen  in  some  places  so  tall  that  birds  have 
built  their  nests  among  the  branches. 

“ The  beaver-houses  are  built  of  the  same 
materials  as  their  dams,  and  are  always  pro- 
portioned in  size  to  the  number  of  inhabit- 
ants, which  seldom  exceeds  four  old  and  six 
or  eight  young  ones  ; though,  by  chance,  I 
have  seen  double  the  number.  Instead  of 
order  or  regulation  being  observed  in  rearing 
their  houses,  they  are  of  a much  ruder  struc- 
ture than  their  dams  j for,  notwithstanding 
the  sagacity  of  these  animals,  it  has  never 
been  observed  that  they  aim  at  any  other 
convenience  in  their  houses  than  to  have  a 
dry  place  to  lie  on  ; and  there  they  usually 
eat  their  victuals,  which  they  occasionally 
take  out  of  the  water.  It  frequently  hap- 
pens that  some  of  the  large  houses  are  found 
to  have  one  or  more  partitions,  if  they  de- 
serve that  appellation,  but  it  is  no  more  than 
a part  of  the  main  building  left  by  the  sa- 
gacity of  the  beaver  to  support  the  roof.  On 
such  occasions  it  is  common  for  those  differ- 
ent apartments,  as  some  are  pleased  to  call 
them,  to  have  no  communication  rvith  each 
other  but  by  water ; so  that,  in  fact,  they 
may  be  called  double  or  treble  houses,  rather 
than  different  apartments  of  the  same  house. 

“ So  far  are  the  beavers  from  driving  stakes 
into  the  ground  when  building  their  houses, 
that  they  lay  most  of  the  wood  crosswise, 
and  nearly  horizontal,  and  without  any  other 
order  than  that  of  leaving  a hollow  or  cavity 
in  the  middle.  When  any  unnecessary 
branches  project  inward  they  cut  them  off 
with  their  teeth,  and  throw  them  in  among 
the  rest,  to  prevent  the  mud  from  falling 
through  the  roof.  It  is  a mistaken  notion 
that  the  wood-work  is  first  completed  and 
then  plastered  i for  the  whole  of  their  houses, 
as  well  as  their  dams,  arc,  from  the  founda- 
tion, one  mass  of  mud  and  wood  mixed  witli 
stones,  if  tiicy  can  be  procured.  The  mud 


is  always  taken  from  the  edge  of  the  bank, 
or  the  bottom  of  the  creek  or  pond  near  the 
door  of  the  house  ; and  though  their  fore- 
paws are  so  small,  5'et  it  is  held  close  up 
between  them  under  their  throat : thus  they 
carry  both  mud  and  stones,  while  they  al- 
ways drag  the  wood  with  their  teeth.  All 
their  work  is  executed  in  the  night,  and  they 
are  so  expeditious  that,  in  the  course  of  one 
night,  I have  known  them  to  have  collected 
as  much  as  amounted  to  some  thousands  of 
their  little  handfuls.  It  is  a great  piece  of 
policy  in  these  animals  to  cover  the  outside 
of  then-  houses  every  fall  with  fresh  mud, 
and  as  late  os  possible  in  the  autumn,  even 
when  the  frost  becomes  pretty  severe,  as  by 
this  means  it  soon  freezes  as  hard  as  a stone, 
and  prevents  their  common  enemy,  the 
wolverene,  from  disturbing  them  during  the 
winter ; and  as  they  are  frequently  seen  to 
walk  over  their  work,  and  sometimes  to  give 
a flap  with  their  tail,  particularly  when 
plunging  into  the  water,  this  has,  without 
doubt,  given  rise  to  the  vulgar  opinion  that 
they  used  their  tails  as  a trowel,  with  which 
they  plastered  their  houses  ; whereas  that 
flapping  of  the  tail  is  no  more  than  a custom 
which  they  always  preser^’e,  even  when  they 
become  tame  and  domestic,  and  more  par- 
ticularly BO  when  they  are  startled.” 

In  the  more  northern  climates  the  habita- 
tions of  these  animals  are  finished  in  August, 
or  early  in  September,  when  they  begin  to 
lay  in  their  stores.  During  the  summer 
months  they  regale  themselves  on  the 
choicest  fruits  and  plants  the  county  af- 
fords ; but  in  winter  they  subsist  principally 
on  the  wood  of  the  birch,  the  plane,  and 
some  other  trees,  which  they  steep  in  fresh 
water  from  time  to  time.  Those  who  ire 
accustomed  to  hunt  these  animals,  being 
perfectly  aware  that  green  wood  is  much 
more  grateful  to  them  than  that  which  is 
old  and  dry,  place  a considerable  quantity 
round  their  lodgments  ; and  When  they  sally 
forth  to  seize  it,  either  catch  them  in  snares, 
or  take  them  by  surprise.  IVhen  the  frost 
is  very  severe,  the  hunters  sometimes  break 
large  holes  in  the  ice  ; and,  on  the  Beavers 
resorting  to  these  apertures  to  breathe  the 
fresh  air,  they  cither  kill  them  with  their 
hatchets,  or  cover  the  holes  with  large  sub- 
stantial nets.  Tliis  being  done,  they  under- 
mine and  subvert  the  whole  fabric ; when 
the  beavers,  expecting  to  make  their  escape 
in  the  usual  tvay,  fly  with  precipitation  to 
the  water,  and,  rushing  to  the  opening,  fall 
directly  into  the  net. 

The  Beaver  is  pursued  both  for  its  fur,  and 
for  the  sake  of  a peculiar  odoriferous  secre- 
tion, termed  castor,  or  castoretim,  which  is 
contained  in  two  little  bags,  the  inguinal 
glands,  each  about  the  size  of  a hen’s  egg. 
This  substance,  as  we  find  it  in  the  shops,  ts 
of  a brownish  unctuous  nonsistcnce,  has  a 
disagreeable  narcotic  smell,  and  a nauseous 
acrid  taste  : it  was  at  one  time  esteemed  as 
possessing  considerable  medicinal  properties, 
but  is  now  chiefly  employed  by  perfumers. 
The  lur  was  formerly  a most  important  ar- 
ticle of  commerce  ; but  the  animals  ha\-c  in 
recent  times  been  exterminated  from  so  . 
many  extensive  tracts  whicli  they  once  in- 
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i ' habited,  that  it  13  now  far  less  considerable 
' than  it  was  half  a century  ago.  To  this 
!;  may  be  added,  that  the  present  custom  of 
I using  silk  and  other  materials  in  lieu  of 
i i beavers’  fur  in  the  manufacture  of  hats,  has 
!i  wonderfully  lessened  the  demand  for  it,  as 
j;  well  as  reduced  the  price.  An  idea,  how- 
I ever,  may  be  formed  of  the  astonishing  num- 
i her  of  beavers’  skins  that  were  formerly 
i made  use  of,  when  wc  state  that  in  1808,  no 
!|  less  than  126^)2?'  were  sent  from  Quebec 
I alone  to  this  country.  The  flesh  of  the  Bea- 
ver is  much  prized  by  the  Indians  and  Ca- 
nadian voyagers,  especially  when  it  is  roasted 
in  the  skin  oiler  the  hair  has  been  singed  oif : 
and  in  some  districts  it  requires  all  the  in- 
fluence of  the  fur-traders  to  restrain  the 
hunters  from  sacrificing  a considerable  quan- 
tity of  beaver  fur  every  year  to  secure  the 
enjoyment  of  this  luxury  j and  Indians  of 
; note  have  generally  one  or  two  feasts  in  a 
season,  wherein  a roasted  beaver  is  the  prime 
dish.  It  resembles  pork  in  its  flavour,  but 
it  requires  a strong  stomach  to  sustain  a full 
■ meal  of  it.  (Eichardaon’s  Fauna  boreali- 
, Americana.') 

; Our  readers  will  see  that  the  foregoing 
, account  relates  to  the  American  Beaver. 
The  European  species  does  not  boast  of  such 
architectural  habits,  but  lives  lu  burrows 
along  the  banks  of  the  Khone,  the  Danube, 
the  Weser,  and  other  large  rivers  in  the  | 
I north  of  Europe  ; yet,  from  some  of  the  de- 
j scriptions  which  have  been  given  of  them, 

! wc  are  disposed  to  believe  that,  considering 
the  materials  within  their  reach,  their  in- 
stinctive skill  is  not  greatly  inferior  to  those 
who  dwell  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
It  is  believed  that  at  no  period  were  Beavers 
common  in  Britain,  though  the  mention  of 
them  by  some  of  our  carhest  liistorians  is  a 
clear  proof  of  their  existence  here. 

BECCAFIGO,  or  FIG-EATER.  (Sfflvia 
hortensU.)  A migratory  song-bird,  about 
the  size  of  a linnet,  but  with  n remarkably 
short  bmly.  It  feeds  on  fruits  and  berries, 
and  is  highly  prized  by  the  Italians  for  the 
delicacy  of  its  flesh,  particularly  in  autumn, 
when  it  is  in  excellent  condition  for  the  table, 
i It  is  often  seen  in  England  in  the  summer, 
where  it  is  called  the  Pcttychaps ; but  it 
generally  returns  to  a warmer  climate  in 
September.  It  has  a lively,  loud,  and  piercing 
note ; but  it  is  seldom  seen,  ns  it  usually 
sings  from  the  midst  of  some  closely  em- 
bowered covert.  Its  head,  bock , neck , wi  ngs, 
and  tail  are  generally  of  a greenish  grey, 
but  some  more  incline  to  a greenish  brown. 

bee.  (Apia.)  The  generic  name  of  a 
family  of  Ilymcnoptcrous  insects,  [for  the 
classification  of  which,  see  Aimi>.,k.]  Of  all 
the  insect  tritie  none  liavc  more  justly  ex- 
cited the  attention  and  admiration  of  man- 
kind than  the  Bee  ; and  yet,  although  it  lias 
engaged  the  study  of  naturalists  for  two 
thousand  years,  wc  still  occasionally  find, 
in  the  economy  of  tliis  si^ial  and  industrious 
little  animal,  some  obscurely  known  or  un- 
elucidatcd  fact,  which  is  thoiigiit  worthy  of 
the  latmurs  of  tho.se  who  devote  their  time 
and  abilities  in  the  inirsiiit  and  advaiiceinent 
of  tlds  interesting  braiicli  of  iiatiirnl  science. 
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The  most  important  species  is  the  Honey- 
bee (Apis  meflifica),  so  long  celebrated  for 
its  wonderful  polity,  the  neatness  and  pre- 
cision with  which  it  constructs  its  cells,  and 
the  diligence  with  wliicli  it  provides  during 
the  warmth  of  summer  a supply  of  food  for 
the  support  of  the  hive  dining  the  rigours 
of  the  succeeding  winter.  In  its  natural 
state  the  Honey-bee  generally  constructs  its 
nests  in  hollow  trees  ; but  so  universally  is 
it  now  domesticated  that  we  rarely  find  it 
otherwise  than  hived  in  any  part  of  Europe. 

Peter  Kalin,  the  Swedish  traveller,  ob- 
serves, that  the  people  of  North  America 
were  unanimously  of  opinion  that  the 


HONEV-BEE.  — (A.PIS  MEELIFIOA.) 

Honey-bee  was  unknovvn  in  that  country 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Europeans  ; but 
that  they  were  first  brought  over  by  the 
English  who  settled  there.  The  Indians 
i likewise  declared  that  their  fathers  had 
never  seen  any  bees  either  in  the  woods  or 
elsewhere,  before  the  Europeans  had  been 
several  years  settled  there.  This,  he  says, 
is  further  confirmed  by  the  name  wliicli  the 
Indians  gave  them  : for,  having  no  particular 
name  for  them  in  their  language,  they  call 
them  English  Jlies,  because  the  English  first 
brought  them  over  ; but  at  the  time  he 
wrote  (nearly  a century  ago)  they  flew  plen- 
tifully about  the  woods  of  North  America. 

Honey  and  wax  are  the  two  valuable  ar- 
ticles of  commerce  for  which  we  are  indebted 
to  this  useful  insect.  Now,  if  we  examine 
the  structure  of  the  common  Bee,  the  first 
remaikable  part  which  presents  itself  is  the 
proboscis,  an  instrument  serving  to  extract 
honey  from  flowers  : it  is  not  formed,  like 
that  of  other  flies,  in  the  shape  of  a tube,  by 
wliich  the  fluid  is  to  be  sucked  up,  but  rather 
like  a tongue,  to  lap  it  up.  When  thus 
lapped  out  of  the  nectary,  it  is  conveyed  to 
the  crop  or  honey-bag  j where  it  undergoes 
but  little  alteration,  and  is  transferred  or 
^sgorged  into  the  cells  destined  to  receive 
it.  While  the  Bee  is  busy  in  extracting  the 
sweets  of  tile  flowers,  it  becomes  covered  with 
the  farina  or  pollen  of  the  anthers  i tins 
pollen  it  wipes  oif  with  the  brushes  of  its 
legs,  collects  every  ])article  together,  and 
kneads  it  into  two  little  masses,  which  it 
lodges  on  the  broad  surface  of  the  tibia  of 
each  hind  leg,  where  a series  of  elastic  hairs 
over-arches  a concavity,  and  acts  ns  a sort 
of  lid  or  covering.  Thus  employed,  the  Bee 
flics  from  flower  to  flower,  increasing  its  store 
of  honey,  and  adding  to  its  stock  of  kneaded 
pollen,  which  is  called  bcc-brcail.  The  ab- 
domen is  divided  into  six  annulations  or 
rings,  which  are  capable  of  being  contracted 
or  extended  at  |)leasurc  ; and  tlic  insect  is 
internally  furnished  with  a honey-bag,  a 
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Tenom-bag,  and  a sting.  Tlie  honey-bag, 
wliich  is  as  transparent  as  crystal,  contains 
the  honey  which  the  Bee  has  bruslied  from 
the  flowers,  the  greatest  part  of  wlileli  is 
earried  to  the  hive,  and  poured  into  the  cells 
of  tlie  honeycomb,  while  the  remainder  serves 
for  the  Bee’s  own  nourishment.  Wax  is  a 
peculiar  secretion  in  little  cells  beneatli  tlie 
scales  of  the  abdomen.  It  is  from  honey 
that  the  wax,  by  some  internal  process,  is 
elaborated.  The  wax  oozes  out  between  the 
abdominal  rings,  in  the  form  of  little  la- 
minas ; it  is  then  worked  -with  the  mouth, 
and  kneaded  witli  saliva  that  it  may  acquire 
the  requisite  degree  of  ductility  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  comb,  wliich  is  finished  with 
a substance  called  propolis,  a glutinous  or 
gummy  resinous  matter  proeured  from  the 
buds  of  certain  trees. 

The  sting  is  composed  of  three  parts ; 
namely,  the  sheath,  and  two  extremely  small 
and  penetrating  darts,  each  of  which  is  fur- 
nished with  several  points,  or  barbs,  which, 
rankling  in  the  wound,  render  the  sting 
more  painful.  This  instrument,  however, 
would  prove  but  a feeble  weapon,  if  the  Bee 
did  not  poison  the  wound.  The  sharp- 
pointed  sheath  first  enters,  and  this  being 
followed  by  the  barbed  darts,  the  venomous 
fluid  is  speedily  injected.  Sometimes  the 
sting  sticks  fast  in  the  flesh,  and  is  left  be- 
hind ; but  the  death  of  the  Bee  invariably 
follows. 

Having  examined  the  Bee  singly,  we  now 
proceed  to  an  inquiry  into  its  habits  as  a 
member  of  a social  community.  Viewed  in 
tills  light,  we  behold  an  animal  active,  vi- 
gilant, laborious,  and  disinterested ; subject 
to  regulations,  and  perfectly  submissive.  All 
its  provisions  are  laid  up  for  the  community  ; 
and  all  its  arts  are  employed  in  building  a 
cell,  designed  for  the  benefit  of  posterity. 
Many  interesting  accounts  of  the  history 
and  economy  of  the  Bee  have  been  published. 
We  know  of  none,  however,  so  concise  and 
at  the  same  time  so  explicit,  as  that  which 
is  given  by  Mr.  Newman,  in  his  “Familiar 
Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Insects  ; ” and 
to  that  source  we  are  indebted  for  the  fol- 
lowing observations,  marked  with  inverted 
commas  : — 

“ A bee-hive  contains  three  kinds  of  in- 
dividuals,— a queen,  drones,  and  workers ; 
the  queen  is  a female,  and  not  only  the 
ruler,  but,  in  great  part,  the  mother  of  the 
community  ; the  drones  are  males,  and  the 
workers  are  abortive  females.  The  sole 
office  of  the  queeh  appears  to  be  the  laying 
of  eggs,  and  tliis  occupies  her  almost  inces- 
santly, as  a single  one  only  is  deposited  in 
each  cell,  thus  causing  her  to  be  in  continual 
motion  ; she  is  slow  and  majestic  in  her 
movements,  and  differs  from  the  workers  in 
being  larger,  having  a longer  body,  shorter 
wings,  and  a curved  sting.  The  queen  is 
accompanied  by  a guard  of  twelve  workers, 
an  office  wliich  is  taken  in  turn,  but  never 
intermitted:  in  whatever  direction  she  n-ishes 
to  travel,  these  guards  clear  the  way  before 
her,  always  with  the  utmost  courtesy  turning 
their  faces  towards  her,  and  when  she  rests 
frorn  her  labours,  approaching  her  with  hu- 
mility, licking  her  face,  mouth,  and  eyes. 
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and  appearing  to  fondle  her  with  their  an- 
tennse. 

“ The  drones  are  all  males  ; they  are  less 
than  the  queen,  but  larger  than  the  workers  ; 
they  live  on  the  honey  of  flowers,  but  bring 
none  home,  and  are  wholly  useless,  except 
as  being  the  fathers  of  tlie  future  progeny  : 
when  this  office  is  accomplished,  they  are 
destroyed  by  the  workers.  A buzzing  com- 
mences in  the  hive,  the  drones  and  the 
workers  sally  forth  together,  grapple  each 
other  in  the  air,  hug  and  scuffle  for  a minute,  | 
during  which  oiieration  the  stings  of  the  : 
workers  are  plunged  into  the  sides  of  the  i 
drones,  who,  overpowered  by  the  iioison,  j 
almost  instantly  die.  j 

“ The  workers  are  the  smallest  bees  in  the  | 
liive,  and  by  far  the  most  numerous ; they  j 
have  a longer  lip  for  sucking  honey  than  j 
either  of  the  others  ; their  thiglis  are  fur-  I 
nished  with  a brush  for  the  reception  of  the  i 
pollen  of  flowers,  and  their  sting  is  straight.  | 
The  workers  do  the  entire  work  of  the  com- 
munity ; they  build  the  cells,  guard  the  hive 
and  the  queen,  collect  and  store  the  honey, 
elaborate  the  wax,  feed  tlie  young,  kill  the 
drones,  &c.  The  average  number  of  these 
three  kinds  of  bees  in  a hive  is  one  queen, 
2000  drones,  and  20,000  workers.  The  eggs  : 
are  long,  slightly  curved,  and  of  a bluish  i 
colour  ; when  laid  they  are  covered  with  a ' 
glutinous  matter,  which  instantly  dries,  at-  : 
taching  them  to  the  bottom  of  the  cell.  i 

“ For  eleven  months  the  queen  laj’s  only  ! 
workers’  eggs  ; afterwards,  those  which  pro-  j 
duce  drones:  as  soon  as  tliis  change  has  taken 
place,  the  workers  begin  to  construct  royal  | 
cells,  in  which,  without  discontinuing  to  ; 
lay  the  drones’  eggs,  the  queen  deposits  hare  ; 
and  there,  about  once  in  three  days,  an  egg  i 
which  is  destined  to  produce  a queen.  The  I 
workers’  eggs  hatch  in  a few  days,  and  pro-  j 
duce  little  white  maggots,  which  immediate-  , 
ly  open  their  mouths  to  be  fed  ; these  the 
W'Orkers  attend  to  ivith  untiring  assiduity  : 
in  six  days  each  maggot  fills  up  its  cell  ; it 
is  then  roofed  in  by  the  workers,  spins  a 
silken  cocoon,  and  becomes  a chrysalis  : and 
on  the  twenty-first  day  it  comes  forth  a 
perfect  bee.  The  drones  emerge  on  the 
twenty-fifth  day,  and  the  queens  on  the 
sixteenth.” 

AVhen  the  queen-bee  has  an  inclination  to 
deposit  her  eggs,  she  goes  forth,  accompanied 
by  six  or  eight  working  l)ees  as  a guard, 
whose  stomachs  are  filled  with  honey.  She 
is  very  deliberate  in  her  motions,  and  seems 
to  proceed  with  great  caution.  She  first 
looks  into  a cell,  and  if  she  finds  it  perfectly 
empty,  she  draws  up  her  long  Ixtdy,  inserts 
her  tail  into  the  cell,  and  deiiosits  an  egg. 
In  this  way  she  slowly  proceeds  till  she  has 
dropped  ten  or  twelve  eggs,  when  perhaps 
feeling  exhausted,  she  is  fed  by  one  of  the 
attendant  bees,  who  have  surrounded  her 
the  whole  time.  This  is  done  by  the  bee 
ejecting  the  honey  from  its  stomach  into  the 
mouth  of  the  queen.  When  this  has  been 
done,  the  l>cc  goes  away,  and  another  takes 
its  jiloce.  The  operation  of  laying  her  eggs 
again  goes  on,  and  is  succeeded  by  the  same  i 
mode  of  feeding,  — the  attendant  l>ccs  fre-  : 
qucntly  touching  the  antenna:  of  the  queen  j 
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with  their  own.  When  the  operation  of 
laving  the  eggs  is  completed, — and  it  gene- 
rally occupies  some  time, — the  queen  retires 
to  that  part  of  the  hive  which  is  most  filled 
■ with  bees.  During  her  progress  the  sur- 
' face  of  the  comb  is  very  little  intruded  upon, 

; and  the  space  seems  purposely  to  be  left 
unoccupied.  Some  few  of  the  cells,  how- 
I ever,  in  a brood  comb,  are  passed  over  by 
j the  queen,  and  afterwards  filled  either  with 
I honey  or  farina.  These  serve  as  deposits  of 
food,  from  wliich  the  neighbouring  brood  may 
be  fed  more  readily,  as  such  cells  are  never 
covered  with  wax.  — Jesse. 

“ It  has  been  already  stated,  that  the 
queen,  for  nearly  a year,  lays  no  eggs  that 
are  destined  to  produce  queens  ; it  therefore 
follows,  that  if  any  evil  befall  her,  the  hive 
is  left  without  a queen  : it  sometimes  hap- 
pens that  she  dies,  or  is  taken  away  by  the 
owner  of  the  hive,  to  observe  the  result. 
For  twelve  hours  little  notice  is  taken  of 
the  loss  ; it  appears  not  to  be  known,  and 
the  workers  labour  as  usual : after  that 
period,  a hubbub  commences  ; work  is  aban- 
i doned ; the  whole  hive  is  in  an  uproar  ; 
every  bee  traverses  the  hive  at  random,  and 
with  the  most  evident  want  of  purpose. 
This  state  of  anarchy  sometimes  eontinues 
; for  two  days  ; then  the  bees  gather  in  clus- 
I ters  of  a dozen  or  so,  as  though  engaged  in 
consultation,  the  result  of  which  seems  to  be 
] a fixed  resolution  to  supply  the  loss.  A few 
I of  the  workers  repair  to  the  cells  in  which 
are  deposited  the  eggs  of  workers  ; tluee  of 
these  cells  are  quickly  broken  into  one,  the 
{ edges  polished,  and  the  sides  smoothed  and 
I rounded,  a single  egg  being  allowed  to  re- 
I main  at  the  bottom.  When  this  egg  hatches, 

] the  maggot  is  fed  with  a peculiarly  nutritive 
f(^,  called  royal  bee-bread,  which  is  never 
given  to  any  maggots  but  such  as  are  to  pro- 
duce queens  ; work  is  now  resumed  over  the 
whole  hive,  and  goes  on  ns  briskly  ns  before: 
on  the  sixteenth  day  the  egg  produces  a 
queen,  whose  appearance  is  hailed  with  every 
demonstration  of  delight,  and  who  at  once 
assumes  sovereignty  over  the  hive.  When, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  a young  queen 
emerges  from  the  chrysalis,  the  old  one 
frequently  quits  the  hive,  heading  the  first 
swarm  for  the  season,  and  flying  to  some 
: neighbouring  resting-place,  is  observed  by 
! the  owner,  captured,  placed  under  a new 
! hive,  and  a new  colony  is  immediately  eom- 
menccd.  Before  a swarm  leaves  the  Iiivc, 
sure  indications  are  given  of  the  intended 
movement ; the  workers  leave  their  various 
occupations  and  collect  in  groups,  especially 
near  the  door  of  the  hive,  as  though  in  con- 
sultation on  the  important  event  about  to 
take  place. 

“ As  the  summer  advances  many  queens 
are  hatched,  but  the  workers  do  not  allow 
them  instant  liberty,  os  severe  battles  would 
take  pl^  between  them  and  the  reigning 
queen,  in  which  one  would  1«:  killed  : the 
therefore,  make  a small  hole  in  the 
celling  of  the  royal  cell,  through  which  the 
wptivc  queen  thbusts  her  tongue,  and  re- 
aves forsi  from  the  workers.  In  this  state 
of  confinement  the  young  queen  utters  a low 
I querulous  note,  which  has  lieen  compared  to 


singing.  Wlien  the  reigning,  or  a newly- 
created  queen,  finds  one  of  these  captives, 
she  uses  every  effort  to  tear  open  the  cell 
and  destroy  her  rival  : to  prevent  this,  the 
workers  often  interpose,  pulling  her  away 
by  the  legs  and  wings  ; to  this  she  submits 
for  a short  time,  when,  uttering  a peculiar 
cry,  called  her  voice  of  sovereignty,  she  com- 
mands instant  attention  and  obedience,  and 
is  at  once  freed  from  her  assailants.  The 
cocoons  spun  by  the  maggots  of  the  workers 
and  drones  completely  envelope  the  clirysa- 
lis ; but  that  spun  by  the  maggot  of  the  queen 
appears  imperfect,  covering  only  the  upper 
end  of  the  chrysalis  : it  has  been  supposed 
that  they  are  thus  designedly  exposed  to  the 
attacks  of  other  queens,  and  their  destruc- 
tion, before  emerging,  facilitated.  When 
the  chrysalis  of  the  queen  is  about  to  change 
to  a perfect  insect,  the  bees  make  the  cover 
of  the  cell  thinner  by  gnawing  away  part  of 
the  wax  ; and  with  so  much  nicety  do  they 
perform  this  operation,  that  the  cover  at  last 
becomes  pellucid,  owing  to  its  extreme  thin- 
ness. 

“ The  combs  of  a hee-hive  comprise  a con- 
geries of  hexagonal  cells,  built  by  the  bees 
as  a receptacle  for  honey,  and  for  the  nur- 
series of  their  young  : each  comb  in  a hive 
is  composed  of  two  ranges  of  cells,  hacked 
against  each  other : the  base  or  partition 
between  this  double  row  of  cells  is  so  dis- 
posed as  to  form  a pyramidal  cavity  at  the 
bottom  of  each.  There  is  a continued  series 
of  these  double  combs  in  every  well-filled 
hive  ; the  spaces  between  them  being  just 
sufficient  to  allow  two  bees,  one  on  the  sur- 
face of  each  comb,  to  pass  without  touching. 
Each  cell  is  hexagonal,  the  six  sides  being 
perfectly  equal.  This  figure  ensmes  the 
greatest  possible  economy  of  material  and 
space  ; the  outer  edges  of  the  cells  are  slight- 
ly thickened,  in  order  to  gain  strength  ; the 
same  part  is  also  covered  with  a beautiful 
varnish,  -which  is  supposed  to  give  additional 
strength.  The  construction  of  several  combs 
is  generally  going  on  at  the  same  time  : no 
sooner  is  the  foundation  of  one  laid,  with  a 
few  rows  of  cells  attached  to  it,  than  a se- 
eond  and  a third  are  founded  on  each  side, 
parallel  to  the  first,  and  so  on  till  the  hive 
is  filled,  the  combs  which  were  commenced 
first  being  always  in  the  most  advanced 
state,  and  therefore  the  first  eompleted. 

“ The  design  of  every  comb  is  sketched 
out,  and  the  first  rudiments  laid  by  a single 
bee  : this  foundress-bee  forms  a block  out  of 
a rough  mass  of  wax,  drawn  partly  from  its 
own  resources,  but  principally  from  those  of 
other  bees,  wliich  funiish  wax  from  small 
sacs,  in  which  it  has  been  secreted,  that  are 
situated  between  the  segments  of  the  body 
of  the  bee  ; taking  out  the  plates  of  wax 
with  their  hind  feet,  and  carrying  it  witli 
their  fore  feet  to  their  mouths,  where  it  is 
moistened,  masticated,  and  rendered  soft 
and  ductile.  The  foiindrcss-hee  dcterniines 
the  relative  position  of  the  combs,  and  their 
distance  from  each  other,  the  foundations 
which  she  marks  serving  as  guides  to  the 
ulterior  labours  of  the  wax-working  bees, 
and  of  those  which  build  the  cells,  giving 
them  the  advantage  of  the  margins  and 
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angles  already  formed.  The  mass  of  wax 
prepared  by  the  assistants  is  applied  by  the 
foundress-bee  to  the  roof  or  bottom  of  the 
hive,  and  thus  a siightly  doubie  convex  mass 
is  formed:  when  of  sufficient  size,  a cell  is 
sculptured  on  one  side  of  it  by  the  bees, 
who  relieve  one  another  in  the  laboirr.  At 
the  back,  and  on  each  side  of  this  first  cell, 
two  others  are  sketched  out  and  excavated: 
by  this  proceeding  the  foundations  of  two 
ceils  are  laid,  the  line  betwixt  them  cor- 
responding with  the  centre  of  the  opposite 
cells  : as  the  comb  extends,  the  &st  exca- 
vations are  rendered  deeper  and  broader  ; 
and  when  a pyramidal  base  is  finished,  the 
bees  build  up  walls  from  its  edges,  so  as  to 
complete  what  may  be  called  the  prismatic 
part  of  the  cell.  The  cells  intended  for  the 
drones  are  considerably  larger  and  more  sub- 
stantial than  those  for  the  workers  ; and 
being  formed  subsequently,  they  usually  ap- 
pear nearer  the  bottom  of  the  combs : last 
of  all  are  built  the  royal  cells  for  the  queens: 
of  these  there  are  usually  three  or  four, 
sometimes  ten  or  twelve,  in  a hive,  attached 
completely  to  the  central  part,  but  not  un- 
frequently  to  the  edge  of  the  comb.  The 
form  of  the  royal  cells  is  an  oblong  spheroid, 
tapering  gradually  downwards,  and  having 
the  exterior  full  of  holes:  the  mouth  of  the 
cell,  wliich  is  always  at  the  bottom,  remains 
open  until  the  maggot  is  ready  for  trans- 
formation, and  it  is  then  closed  like  the  rest. 

“ When  a queen  has  emerged,  the  cell  in 
which  she  was  reared  is  destroyed,  and  its 
place  is  supplied  by  a range  of  common  cells : 
the  site  of  tliis  range  may  always  be  traced 
by  that  part  of  the  comb  being  thicker  than 
tire  rest,  and  forming  a kind  of  knot.  The 
common  breeding  cells  of  drones  and  workers 
are  occasionally  made  the  depositories  of 
honey;  but  the  cells  are  never  sufficiently 
cleansed  to  preserve  the  honey  undeterio- 
rated. The  finest  honey  is  stored  in  new 
cells  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
it,  their  form  precisely  resembling  that  of 
the  common  breeding  cells : these  honey- 
cells  vary  in  size,  being  larger  or  smaller 
according  to  the  productiveness  of  the  sources 
from  which  the  bees  are  collecting,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  season.” 

It  is  remarkable  that  all  animals  which 
have  been  long  under  the  protection  of  man 
seem  to  lose  a part  of  their  natural  sagacity. 
In  those  countries'  where  the  bees  are  wild, 
and  unprotected  by  man,  they  are  always 
sure  to  build  their  waxen  cells  in  the  hol- 
lows of  trees  ; but  with  us  they  appear  im- 
provident in  their  choice  ; and  the  first  green 
branch  which  stops  their  flight  is  deemed 
sufficient  for  their  abode.  It  does  not  even 
appear  that  the  queen  chooses  the  place 
where  they  are  to  alight;  for  numbers  of  the 
swarms  when  they  conceive  a predilection 
for  any  particular  branch,  spontaneously 
settle  on  it  ; others  follow  their  example  ; 
and  at  last  the  queen  herself,  finding  the 
majority  of  the  swarm  convened  together, 
condescends  to  place  herself  amongst  them. 
The  queen  being  settled,  the  rest  of  the 
swarm  soon  flock  around  licr,  and  in  about 
a (luarter  of  an  hour  the  whole  body  seems 
to  be  ijcrfcctly  at  rest. 

When  a liive  sends  out  several  swarms  in 
a year,  the  first  is  always  the  best  as  well  os 
the  most  numerous;  for,  having  the  greatest 
part  of  the  summer  before  them,  they  have 
the  more  time  for  making  wax  and  honey, 
and  consequentljf  their  labours  are  the  most 
valuable  to  their  proprietor.  Though  the 
swarm  is  principally  made  up  of  the  younger  p 
Bees,  those  of  all  ages  generally  compose  the 
number  of  emigrants  ; and  as  a single  hive 
sometimes  contains  upwards  of  forty  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  such  a vast  body  may  well 
be  supposed  to  work  with  great  expedition. 

Among  the  varied  mass  of  amusing  and  i 
instructive  information  with  which  the  ■ 
volumes  of  Kirby  and  Spence  abound,  we 
shall  make  a few  condensed  extracts  ere  we  i 
close  this  article  : — Bees  in  their  excursions  | 
do  not  confine  themselves  to  the  spot  im-  ' 
mediately  contiguous  to  their  dwelling,  ■ 
but,  when  led  by  the  scent  of  honey,  will  go  [ 
a mile  from  it,  or  considerably  more  ; yet  i 
from  this  distance  they  will  discover  honey 
with  as  much  certainty  as  if  it  was  within  ’ 
their  sight.  * * * A new-born  bee,  as  soon 
as  it  is  able  to  use  its  wings,  seems  perfectly 
aware,  without  any  previous  instruction, 
what  are  to  be  its  duties  and  employments 
for  the  rest  of  its  life.  It  appears  to  know 
that  it  is  bom  for  society,  and  not  for  selfish 
pursuits ; and  therefore  it  invariably  de- 
votes itself  and  its  labours  to  the  benefit  of 
the  community  to  which  it  belongs.  Walk- 
ing upon  the  combs,  it  seeks  for  the  door  of 
the  liive,  that  it  may  sally  forth  and  be  useful. 
Full  of  life  and  activity,  it  then  takes  its 
first  flight ; and,  unconducted  but  by  its  id-  • 
stinct,  visits  like  the  rest  the  subjects  of  Flora,  1 
absorbs  their  nectar,  covers  itself  with  their 
ambrosial  dust,  which  it  kneads  into  a mass 
and  packs  upon  its  hind  legs ; and,  if  need 
be,  gathers  propolis  (an  unctuous  resinous 
substance,  collected  from  the  buds  of  trees, 
and  used  in  lining  the  cells  of  a new  comb, 
stopping  crevices,  &c.),  and  returns  unem- 
barrassed to  its  owm  hive. 

The  metliod  of  ventilating  their  hives  is 
thus  described  : — By  means  of  their  mar- 
ginal hooks,  they  unite  each  pair  of  wings 
into  one  plane  slightly  concave,  thus  acting 
upon  the  air  by  a surface  nearly  as  large  ns 
possible,  and  forming  for  them  a pair  of  very 
ample  fans,  wliich  in  their  vibrations  de- 
scribe an  arch  of  90°.  These  vibrations  are 
so  rapid  ns  to  render  the  wings  almost  in- 
visible. During  the  summer  a certain 
number  of  workers  — for  itis  to  the  workers 
solely  that  this  office  is  committed  — may 
always  be  observed  vibrating  their  wings 
Itefore  the  entrance  of  their  hive  : and  the 
observant  apiarist  will  find,  upon  examina- 
tion, that  a still  greater  number  arc  engaged 
within  it  in  the  same  employment.  The 
station  of  tliesc  ventilators  is  u|ion  the  floor 
of  the  hive.  They  are  usually  ranged  in 
files  that  terminate  at  the  entrance ; and 
sometimes,  but  not  constantly,  form  so  many 
diverging  rays,  probably  to  give  room  for 
comers  and  goers  to  pass.  The  number  of 
ventilators  in  action  at  the  same  time  varies  : 
it  seldom  much  exceeds  twenty,  and  is  often 
more  circumscrilM:d.  The  tunc  also  that 
they  devote  to  this  ftinction  is  longer  or 
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! shorter,  according  to  circumstances  : some 
have  been  observed  to  continue  their  vibra- 
. tions  for  nearly  half  an  hour  without  rest- 
i’  iiig,  suspending  the  action  for  not  more 
than  an  instant,  as  it  should  seem  to  take 
' breath.  When  one  retires,  another  occupies 
its  place  ; so  that  in  a hive  well  peopled 
, there  is  never  any  interruption  of  the  soimd 
' or  humming  occasioned  by  this  action,  by 
which  it  may  always  be  luiown  whether  it 
, be  going  on  or  not. 

! BEE-EATER.  iMerops  apiaster.'j  There 
are  many  species  of  the  genus  Merops,  all  of 
which  are  distinguished  by  their  brilliant 
plumage,  and  take  their  prey,  eonsisting  of 
bees,  wasps,  gnats,  &c.,  on  the  wing,  like  the 
swallow,  and,  what  seems  remarkable,  with- 
out being  stung  by  them.  The  one  we  are 
about  to  describe  is  among  the  most  elegant 
of  the  European  birds,  and,  next  to  the 
Roller  and  the  Kingfisher,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  most  brilliant  in  point  of 
colour.  It  is  a native  of  the  warmer  parts 
of  Europe,  particularly  among  the  islands 
of  the  Grecian  archipelago,  and  of  many 
parts  both  of  Asia  and  jlSrlca  ; but  in  the 
north  of  Europe  it  is  rarely  seen.  In  shape 
this  bird  resembles  the  halcyon  tribe,  and  is 
alwut  the  size  of  a blackbird.  The  bill  is 
slightly  curved,  sharp-pointed,  rather  long, 
and  black  ; the  irides  bright  red  ; the  crown 
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of  the  head  and  upper  parts  of  the  neck 
and  back  are  of  an  orange-chcsnut  colour  •, 
the  throat  yellow,  the  scapulars,  lower  port 
of  the  back,  and  wing-coverts  pale  yellow, 
more  or  less  shaded  with  an  admixture  of 
red  and  green.  The  smaller  quill  feathers 
are  rufous  chesnut,  tipi>cd  with  green  s the 
larger  sea-green  with  dusky  tips  ; the  rump 
and  tail  sea-green,  the  latter  about  three 
inches  long,  the  two  middle  feathers  jiroject- 
ing,  in  a pointed  form,  to  some  distance 
l'‘jyonil  the  rent.  The  sides  of  the  head, 
above  the  eyes,  and  the  whole  umlcr  parts 
arc  ^ea-green  : from  the  corners  of  the  bill, 
on  each  side  of  the  head,  a black  streak 
pa-ses  acro  H the  eyes,  curving  downwards, 
and  nearly  meeting  the  tips  of  a black 
crescent  placed  across  the  snout,  and  scjia- 
rating  the  yellow  of  that  part  from  the  sea- 
green  of  the  under  parts.  The  legs  are  short, 
and  of  a reddish-brown  colour.  It  builds 
in  deep  holes  in  the  banks  of  rivers,  forming 
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a nest  of  moss,  and  laying  from  five  to 
seven  white  eggs. 

The  INDIAK  BEE- EATER  (3f crops 
viridis)  is  about  half  the  size  of  the  common 
or  European  Bee-eater,  but  the  middle  tail- 
feathers  are  considerably  longer.  On  the 
upper  port  of  the  breast  is  a crescent-shaped 
transverse  mark,  with  the  horns  pointing 
upwards ; the  back  and  lesser  covert-feathers 
of  the  wings  are  of  a parrot-green  colour ; 
the  rump  or  coverts  of  the  tail  of  a bluish- 
green  ; the  breast  and  belly  of  a light  green, 
and  the  tail  is  green.  The  greater  quills  of 
the  wings  are  dusky  at  their  tips  ; the  centre 
quills  are  of  an  orange  colour,  bordered  with 
green,  and  marked  with  black  spots,  the 
extreme  tips  being  orange;  the  interior  quills 
next  the  back  are  wholly  green ; the  first 
row  of  coverts  above  the  quills  is  orange  in 
the  centre,  and  green  on  the  edges.  The 
biU  is  long  and  sharp-pointed,  having  a 
downward  incurvation  ; the  claws  are  pretty 
strong  ; and  the  legs  and  feet  of  a dusky 
brown  eolour.  This  species  is  a native  of 
Bengal,  parts  of  Madagascar,  &c. 

BEETLES.  The  insects  composing  the 
order  Coleopteka,  or  Beetles,  are  almost 
incredible  in  point  of  number,  as  may  readily 
be  supposed  when  it  is  stated  that  between 
70,000  and  80,000  species  at  present  exist  in 
the  cabinets  of  collectors.  The  singular 
forms  and  brilliant  colours  of  many  of  them ; 
the  size  of  their  bodies  ; the  solid  texture  of 
their  integuments,  which  renders  their  pre- 
servation comparatively  easy ; and  the 
nature  of  their  habits,  which  affords  every 
facility  for  their  capture  ; have  combined  to 
render  them  objects  of  peculiar  attention  to 
those  who  delight  in  the  science  of  entomo- 
logy. 

Among  the  beetle  tribe  some  are  very  re- 
markable for  projections  or  horns  growing 
from  the  head  and  corslet.  The  species 
found  in  warm  climates  are  generally  large 
and  of  a formidable  appearance,  though  by 
no  means  noxious.  They  are  mostly  winged, 
flying  with  much  rapidity  and  force  ; but 
when  on  the  ground  their  movements  are 
slow  and  heavy.  The  wings  of  beetles  are 
covered  and  concealed  by  a pair  of  homy 
cases  or  shells,  meeting  in  a straight  line  on 
the  top  of  the  back,  and  usually  having  a 
little  triangular  or  semicircular  jiiece,  called 
the  scutcl,  wedged  between  their  bases. 
Ilcnce  the  order  to  which  these  insects  be- 
long is  called  Coleoptera,  a word  signifying 
wings  in  a sheath.  They  are  all  produced 
from  eggs  ; they  then  become  grubs  ; after- 
wards they  arc  changed  into  chrysalides  ; 
and  lastlv,  the  beetles,  leaving  their  prisons, 
sally  forth  os  winged  insects  in  full  maturity. 
The  conversion  of  the  first  pair  of  wings 
into  eli/trn,  or  hard  wing-cases,  and  the 
complete  inclosuro  of  the  second  jiair  by 
these,  when  the  insect  is  at  rest,  constitute 
the  distinguishing  features  of  the  order. 
The  elytra,  when  expanded,  arc  of  little  or 
no  use  in  flight,  generally  remaining  nearly 
motionless  ; when  closed,  thev  meet  along 
the  back  in  a straight  line,  wliieh  is  called 
the  suture.  The  body  of  the  perfect  insect 
is  oval,  or  nearly  so,  and  the  lieisd  is  pro- 
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vided  with  two  antennce,  composed  of  eight 
or  ten  pieces  ; the  extremities  of  the  antennse 
are  club-shaped,  and  composed  of  plates  or 
joints,  either  disposed  like  the  leaves  of  a 
book,  or  arranged  perpendicularly  to  the 
axis,  like  the  teeth  of  a comb.  The  eyes  are 
large  and  protuberant,  especially  in  the 
carnivorous  species,  and  in  those,  the  slow- 
ness of  whose  habits  makes  them  need  quick 
powers  of  sight,  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding 
their  enemies.  Of  the  three  segments  of  the 
thorax,  the  corslet  greatly  surpasses  the  two 
others  in  size  ; and  the  cliief  movement  of 
the  parts  of  the  trunk  upon  one  another,  is 
between  the  first  and  second  segments  of  the 
thorax.  The  two  fore-legs  of  beetles,  and 
even  the  others,  in  some  instances,  are  den- 
tated  externally,  and  suited  for  burrowing. 
These  are  the  principal  characters  which 
distinguish  this  numerous  family  ; but  it  is 
necessary  to  observe  that  nearly  all  of  them 
are  subject  to  some  exceptions. 

The  larvce  are  soft,  flexible,  whitish,  semi- 
cylindric  worms,  having  the  body  divided 
into  twelve  rings,  and  having  a scaly  head, 
armed  with  strong  jaws.  They  have  nine 
stigmata,  or  breatliing-holes,  on  each  side  j 
and  the  feet,  wliich  are  six,  are  scaly.  The 
body  is  tliicker  at  the  posterior  than  at  the 
anterior  extremity,  and  rounded,  almost  uni- 
formly curved  downwards,  so  that  the  larva 
moves  with  difficulty  over  an  even  surface, 
and  frequently  tumbles  down.  The  period 
during  which  the  larvaa  remain  in  the  state  of 
destructive  worms,  varies  in  different  species; 
those  of  some  kinds  becoming  nymphs  at 
the  end  of  several  months,  and  of  others  not 
sooner  than  tlirce  or  four  years.  During 
tills  period  they  live  in  the  earth,  where  they 
feed  upon  tlie  roots  of  vegetables,  animal 
matter  in  a state  of  decomposition,  &c.  It 
is  in  this  stage  of  their  existence  that  various 
species  prove  exceedingly  injurious  to 
farmers  and  gardeners,  from  their  great 
numbers  and  voracity.  When  about  to 
undergo  their  change  of  form,  they  make  an 
egg-shaped  cocoon,  from  fragments  gnawed 
off  wood,  &c.,  which  are  united  by  a peculiar 
glutinous  fluid  furnished  by  their  bodies. 
The  form  of  the  future  beetle  is  now  plainly 
perceived,  the  different  parts  being  encased 
in  distinct  sheaths.  Tliough  the  varieties 
of  this  genus  arising  from  size  and  colour 
are  wonderful  — some  being  no  larger  than 
a pin’s  head,  while  others  are  several  inches 
in  length  and  circumference,  — their  most 
essential  difference  proceeds  from  the  stages 
of  their  existence,  some  undergoing  all  their 
transformations  in  a few  montlis,  and  others 
requiring  nearly  four  years  to  complete  their 
production. 

BELEMNITES.  A genus  of  fossil  Ce- 
phalopoda, which  at  different  periods  have 
received  the  names  of  Thunderstone,  Arrow- 
head, and  Fmgerstone.  The  name  is  derived 
from  Selemnon  (Gr.),  a dart  or  arrow.  They 
abound  in  several  of  the  older  rocks,  especi- 
ally the  lias  and  oolite  ; and  consist  of  an  in- 
terior cone  divided  into  partitions  connected 
by  a syphon,  as  in  the  Nautilus,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a number  of  concentric  layers, 
made  un^of  fibres  radiating  from  tlie  axis. 


iJiJatural  ; 
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These  layers  are  somewhat  transparent,  and 
when  burnt,  rubbcd,or  scraped,  give  tlie  odour 
of  rasped  horn.  From  the  weight  of  its  dense 
internal  shell  the  Belemnite  may  be  supposed 
to  have  usually  maintained  a vertical  posi- 
tion ; and  as  its  chambered  imrtion  was  pro- 
vided with  a siphuncle  analogous  to  that 
which  we  find  in  the  Nautilus,  the  animal 
probably  had  the  power  of  ascending  and 
descending  in  tlie  water  with  facility.  The 
animal,  of  which  the  Belemnite  was  the 
internal  “ bone,”  has  been  proved  by  Mr. 
Owen  to  have  been  a dibranchiate  ei;^t- 
armed  Cuttle-fish,  somewhat  resembling  the 
recent  genus  OnychoteuViis.  This  he  was 
enabled  to  do  by  access  to  specimens  found 
near  Chippenham,  in  Wiltshire,  during  the 
excavations  tliat  were  making  for  the  Great 
Western  Railway.  The  species  are  now 
extinct. 

BELL-BIRD.  (Procnias  carunadata.) 
This  is  a species  of  Chatterer,  distinguished 
by  a long  soft  caruncle  at  the  base  of  its 
beak  ; it  is  white  when  adult,  greenish  when 
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young.  It  is  a native  of  South  America  — 
the  celebrated  Campancro  or  Bell-bird  of 
Guiana  — the  loud  sonorous  voice  of  which, 
heard  from  time  to  time  in  the  depths  of 
the  forest,  during  the  stillness  of  mid-day, 
exactly  resembles  the  tolling  of  a liell. 

Mr.  NVatertoii,  in  his  hearty  “ Wanderings 
in  Demerara,”  often  alludes  to  it.  In  one 
passage  he  says  that  it  “never  fails  to  attract 
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the  attention  of  the  passenger  ; at  a distance 
of  nearly  three  miles  you  may  hear  tills 
snow-white  bird  tolling  every  four  or  five 
minutes  Uke  the  distant  convent  bell.  From 
six  to  nine  in  the  morning  the  forests  resound 
: with  the  mingled  cries  and  strains  of  the 
I feathered  race,  after  this  they  gradually  die 
away.  From  eleven  to  three,  all  nature  is 
hushed  as  in  a midnight  silence,  and  scarce 
a note  is  heard,  saving  that  of  the  cav\panero 
I of  the  pi-pi-yo  ; it  is  then  that,  oppressed  by 
the  solar  heat,  the  birds  retire  to  the  thickest 
shade,  and  wait  for  the  refreshing  cool  of  the 
evening.” 

' BELLEROPHON.  A genns  of  fossil 
shells,  the  animals  of  which  are  unknown, 
but  which  are  now  generally  supposed  to 
have  been  allied  to  Carinaria,  the  structure 
; of  whose  shell  it  resembles. 

BELLUiE.  The  sixth  order  of  the  Mam- 
' malia ; the  characters  of  which  are,  that 
their  fore-teeth  are  obtusely  truncated,  their 
feet  hoofed,  and  their  food  vegetables.  The 
genera  of  the  Horse,  Hippopotamus,  Hog, 
and  Rhinoceros  belong  to  this  order. 

BELONE.  A genus  of  fishes  remarkable 
for  the  bright  green  colour  of  their  bones. 
The  jaws  are  much  extended,  and  furnished 
with  small  teeth,  without  any  others  in  the 
mouth,  except  in  the  pharynx.  The  body 
is  very  long,  and  covered  with  scales  which 
j ore  scarcely  visible,  except  one  keeled  row 
• on  each  side,  near  the  under  edge  of  the  fish. 

' [See  GAKnsu;] 

BELUGA.  (Delphinus  leucos.')  A Ceta- 
I ceous  animal,  of  the  size  of  the  Grampns. 

: It  chiefly  inhabits  the  seas  of  the  Arctic  re- 
gions, but  is  sometimes  met  with  even  on 
: the  British  coasts.  [See  Wuale.]  It  is  also 
I the  Russian  name  for  the  largest  species  of 
Sturgeon  (Accipemcr  huso\ 

BELTTA.  A genus  of  Hymenopterous 
insects,  l^ing  a species  of  minute  four-winged 
i flies,  which  fretiuent  sandy  situations. 

BEMBEX:  BEMBECIDiE.  A genus 
and  family  of  Hymenopterous  insects,  pe- 
culiar to  hot  climates,  and,  in  some  instances, 

! very  much  resembling  wasps  both  in  size 
I and  colour.  JSembex  roetrata,  an  insect 
j about  the  size  of  a wasp,  is  the  type  of  this 
I family,  and  is  remarkable  for  having  the 
! lower  parts  of  tlie  moutli  produced  into  a 
i long  trunk  or  proboscis.  The  female  forms 
I oblifiuc  cylindrical  burrows  in  sandy  banks, 
i with  a cell  at  tlic  end  of  each,  and  having 
I collected  five  or  six  flics,  and  placed  tliem  in 
her  cell,  she  dejiosits  a single  egg  in  it ; then 
having  carefully  closed  its  moutli,  she  pro- 
ceeds In  the  same  manner  witli  another  cell, 
riicsc  flics  are  no  sooner  lintched  than  the 
dcvoiurs  tlicm  j it  then  changes  into 
the  pupa  state,  and  shortly  after  to  tlie  per- 
fect insect. 

BEMBIDIID/E.  a family  of  minute 
carnivorous  licetles,  wliich  generally  fre- 
fluent  finmp  situations,  siicli  ns  the  hanks  of 
They  are  usually  of  a 
nnght  blue  or  green  metallic  colour,  having 
two  or  four  pale  yellow  simjIs  on  the  elytra. 


BERNACLE  or  BARNACLE  GOOSE. 
{Bernicla  leucopsis}.  A bird  which  inhabits 
the  oi'ctic  regions,  and  in  its  autumnal  and 
brumal  migrations  visits  the  more  temperate 
regions  of  England,  France,  Germany,  Hol- 
land, &c.  It  frequents  the  north-west  coasts 
of  this  country,  and  some  parts  of  Ireland,  in 
large  flocks  during  the  winter,  but  is  rarely 
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seen  in  the  south  except  in  very  severe 
weather.  About  February  it  retires  to  the 
north  to  breed,  and  is  then  found  in  Russia, 
Lapland,  Iceland,  Spitzbergen,  and  other 
high  latitudes. 

The  length  of  the  Bcmacle  is  rather  more 
than  two  ffeet.  The  bill  is  black,  with  a red- 
dish streak  on  each  side,  and  between  it  and 
the  ej’es  is  a small  black  streak  ; the  irides 
dusky-brown  ; the  forehead,  sides  of  tlie 
head,  and  the  throat,  are  of  a pure  white  ; 
the  rest  of  the  head,  neck,  and  shoulders 
black,  the  upper  part  of  the  plumage  is 
marked  with  blue,  grey,  black  and  white ; 
and  tlie  legs  are  black. 

The  history  of  this  bird  has  been  rendered 
singularly  remarkable  by  the  marvellous 
accounts  which  were  related  in  the  darker 
ages  concerning  its  growtli  ; it  being  a re- 
ceived opinion  that  the  Bemacle  ivns  pro- 
duced in  a kind  of  cirripede,  the  lepas 
anatifera  of  Linnams,  growing  on  rotten 
ship-timber  and  otlier  kinds  of  wood,  and 
trees  which  lay  under  water  on  the  coasts  I 
Among  these  is  Gerard,  a famous  botanist  in 
his  day,  wliose  account  is  too  absurd  to  give 
in  detail,  tmt  perhaps  a short  extract  may 
be  tolerated  : “ Wlicn  it  is  ])crfectly  formed, 
the  shell  gapetli  open,  and  tlie  first  thing 
that  appeareth  is  tlie  aforesaid  lace  or  string  ; 
next  cometh  the  legs  of  the  bird  hanging 
out  s and  as  it  groweth  greater,  it  opencth 
the  sliell  by  degrees  till  at  length  it  has 
all  come  forth,  and  hangctli  only  by  tlie  bill. 
In  sliort  space  after  it  cometh  to  full  matu- 
rity, and  fallcth  into  tlie  sen,  where  it 

fiatlicretli  featliers,  and  groweth  to  a fowl, 
iigger  tlian  a mallard,  and  lesser  than  a 
goose,  having  black  legs,  and  bill  or  lieak, 
and  feathers  black  and  wliite,  spotted  in 
such  manner  ns  our  magpie  I ” Again,  Sir 
Robert  Murray,  in  his  account  inserted  in 
the  I’liilosopliical  Transactions,  says  that  he 
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found  “ an  old  flr  tree  on  the  coast  of  Scot- 
land, covered  with  bernacle  shells,  and  that 
in  every  shell  that  he  opened  he  found  a 
perfect  sea-fowl  j the  little  bill,  like  that  of 
a goose  ; the  eyes  marked  ; the  head,  neck, 
breast,  wings,  tail,  and  feet  formed  ; the 
feathers  every  where  perfectly  shaped,  and 
blackish  coloured  ; and  the  feet  like  those  of 
other  water-fowl  I ” Such  are  some  of  the 
wild  chimeras  that  have  been  handed  down 
concerning  the  origin  of  these  birds  ; such 
the  dangerous  contagion  of  the  errors  of  sci- 
ence, where  the  imagination  is  allowed  to 
soar  beyond  the  region  of  common-sense. 

There  are  several  other  species,  some  of 
which  we  shall  briefly  describe  : — 

The  KED-BREASTED  BERNACLE. 
{Bernicla  ruficollis.)  Tills  is  a beautiful  bird, 
about  twenty-two  inches  in  length ; the 
beak  is  brown,  with  its  hook  black  ; between 
tile  beak  and  the  eye  is  a white  space  j be- 
liind  the  eyes  and  on  the  sides  of  the  neck  it 
is  white  ; the  top  of  the  head,  the  throat, 
belly,  tail,  and  all  the  upper  parts  are  deep 
black ; the  vent,  under  tail-coverts,  and 
rump  are  pure  wliite  ; but  the  breast  and 
fore  part  of  the  neck  are  bright  red.  A band 
of  black  extends  tlie  entire  length  of  the 
hinder  part  of  the  neck  ; the  greater  wing- 
coverts  are  tipped  with  white  ; and  the  legs 
are  black.  Tills  beautiful  bird  inhabits  the 
arctic  countries  of  Asia,  living  on  the  borders 
of  the  Frozen  Ocean  : it  appears  periodically 
in  Russia,  and  occasionally  in  Germany ; 
but  in  England  it  is  very  rarely  seen.  A 
British-killed  specimen,  however,  has  been 
seen  by  us  in  the  British  Museum. 

The  WHITE-AVINGED  BERNACLE. 
CBernicia  leucoptcra.')  This  bird  varies  in 
length  from  about  tliirty-two  to  forty  inches; 
the  head,  neck,  lesser  wing-coverts,  and 
under  parts  of  the  body,  white  ; the  lower 
part  of  the  neck  beliiiid,  and  as  far  as  the 
middle  of  the  back,  crossed  with  numerous 
dusky-black  lines ; the  two  middle  tail- 
feathers  black  ; the  rest  white  ; and  the  legs 
black.  It  stands  pretty  high  upon  its  legs  ; 
walks  and  flies  with  great  ease  ; and  has  not 
that  disagreeable  cackling  cry  peculiar  to 
the  rest  of  its  kind.  The  flesh  is  wholesome 
and  nourishing.  It  Inhabits  the  Falkland 
Islands,  where  it  is  called  the  Bustard 
Goose. 

The  ANTARCTIC  BERNACLE.  {Bcr- 
nicla  Antarctica.)  This  is  rather  smaller 
than  a tame  goose  : beak  narrow,  short,  and 
black ; the  whole  plumage  of  a dazzling 
snowy  whiteness  ; on  the  bend  of  the  wing 
a blunt  knob : legs  yellow.  It  inhabits 
Cliristmos  Sound,  in  Terra  del  Fuego.  Its 
flesh  is  unfit  to  be  eaten. 

BEROE.  {BerSe,  or  Q/dippe  pilcus.)  A 
small  marine  animal  belonging  to  the  class 
Acalep/ta,  and  to  which  the  name  Cydippe 
is  now  very  frequently  applied.  This  little 
animal  is  nearly  of  a globular  form,  soinc- 
wliat  elongated,  and  about  three-fourths  of 
an  inch  in  length.  It  is  composed  of  a ge- 
latinous substance,  strengthened  by  eight 
bands  of  rather  firmer  texture,  which  are 
covered  with  rows  of  large  vibratilc  cilia,  ar- 
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ranged  side  by  side,  so  as  to  form  narrow 
plates  of  a fin-like  character.  There  are,  in 
the  most  common  species,  from  three  to 
seven  cilia  in  each  row,  and  about  twenty  : 
rows  on  each  ridge  : over  these  the  Beriie  has  ; 
complete  control ; it  can  retard  or  stop  their  | 
movements  at  pleasure  ; and  arrest  the  play  j 
of  one,  two,  or  more  rows,  wliilst  the  re-  | 
mainder  continue  in  rapid  vibration,  and  | 
act  like  so  many  little  paddles.  By  these  | 
means  it  is  capable  of  swimming  through  i 
the  water  with  considerable  activity,  and  of  ■ 
changing  its  course  at  wiU.  These  little  ani- 
mals are  of  a bright  faintly-blue  aspect ; and  I 
the  cilia  when  in  motion  present  vivid  iri-  ] 
descent  hues.  The  mouth  is  situated  at  one  | 
end,  which  is  always  directed  forward  when  ■ 
the  animal  is  in  motion,  and  is  then  widely  i 
dilated.  From  the  stomach,  there  passes  a i 
narrow  straight  intestine,  which  terminates  ! 
at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  body.  Wien  ' 
the  Beriie  is  in  active  movement,  therefore, 
a continual  stream  of  water  will  enter  its  ! 
mouth,  and  pass  out  again  beliind ; and  from  I 
the  minute  partieles  eontained  in  the  water,  ‘ 
it  evidently  derives  its  nourishment ; ex-  | 
ceedingly  minute  Crustacea  may  indeed  be 
seen  in  the  transparent  stomach  for  some 
time  after  being  swallowed.  F rom  the  pos- 
terior part  of  the  body  arise  two  lengthened 
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filaments,  or  tentacula,  furnished  on  one  side 
with  cirri,  which  arc  sometimes  siircad  out 
03  delicate  hairs,  and,  at  others,  arc  spirally 
convoluted,  or  coiled  like  the  tendrils  of  a 
pea.  When  the  main  filaments  have  been 
ejected  from  the  body,  the  little  tendrils  Ix:- 
gin  to  uncoil.  If  a Beric  is  placed  in  a vessel 
of  sea-water,  its  various  movements  may  lie 
watched  with  interest : sometimes  it  remains 
at  the  bottom,  jirojecting  its  long  filaments 
uiiwnnls  ; at  others,  it  darts  swiftly  upwards, 
drawing  its  long  filaments  after  it,  and  al- 
ternately retracting  and  extending  them  ; 
not  uufrcqueutly  it  remains  for  some  time 
at  the  top  of  the  water,  till  at  length,  wishing 
to  descend,  it  turns  over,  drawing  up  its  fila- 
ments suddenly,  and  tlicn  swims,  mouth- 
downwurds,  to  the  bottom. 

In  a small  but  intertesing  volume  on  the 
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Natural  History  of  Arran  by  the  Rev.  David 
Landsborough,  the  author  makes  the  follow- 
1 ing  remarks  on  the  species  Berb'e  cucumis, 
1 several  specimens  of  which  he  had  taken 
I during  his  “Excursions,”  to  that  isiaud  ; the 
' largest  being  tliree  inches  in  length,  by  about 
i;  one  inch  and  a half  in  diameter.  They 
1 varied,  he  says,  from  the  size  of  a lemon  to 
' 1 that  of  a lady’s  thimble,  were  very  beautiful, 
' i and  in  shape  resembling  an  antique  pitcher 
, ! contracted  at  the  neck,  with  a graceful  revo- 
; lution,  or  turning  back  at  the  brim  ; but  the 
1 exact  form  was  difficult  to  assign,  as  it  varied 
1 ' by  partial  contractions  at  the  animal’s  plea- 
1 i sure.  “ The  whole  body  has  a tinge  of  pink, 
and  the  eight  ribs  closely  set  with  cilia  are 
beautifully  adorned,  having  on  each  side  an 
! edging  like  fine  crimson  lace.  In  tlie  larger 
specimens,  this  lace-work  was  studded  with 
! little  orange  oval-shaped  bodies,  like  little 
grapes,  attached  by  a capillary  peduncle. 
When  the  BerOe  was  at  rest,  they  rested ; 
but  when  the  cilia  began  rapidly  to  play, 
and  the  current  of  water,  mixed  at  times 
■ftith  air-bubbles,  to  rush  through  the  tubes 
of  the  ribs,  then  all  the  little  orange  bodies 
were  in  quick  motion,  as  if  dancing  to  the 
music  of  the  spheres  j or,  believing  in  fairies 
as  our  forefathers  did,  one  might  have 
fancied  that  they  were  lace-bobbins,  moved 
by  nimble,  invisible  fairy  hands,  weaving 
the  beautiful  lace  edging  withwliich  they 
: were  intermingled.  Professor  Forbes,  how- 
ever, says,  as  I had  conjectured,  tliat  they 
are  the  eggs  attached  to  the  placentary 
' membranes  j and  I doubt  not  that  they  are 
1 thus  shaken  by  the  motion  of  the  cilia,  that 
1 when  fully  ripe  they  may  thereby  be  de- 
1 tachcd.” 

1 Mr.  Rymer  Jones,  in  describing  the  beau- 
1 tiful  mechanism  of  the  BerOe,  has  made 
1 some  pertinent  philosophical  reflections  on 
it,  in  language  at  once  elegant  and  forcible. 
“ Man,”  says  he,  “ justly  prides  himself, 
among  the  countless  triumphs  of  his  intellect 
over  the  stubborn  elements,  at  his  success  in 
having  found  the  means  of  struggling  tlirough 
the  opposing  siurgc,  propelled  by  steam  re- 
volving wheels  whose  paddles  urge  his  vessel 
on  with  giant  force.  But  man  in  this  con- 
trivance, as  in  many  more,  is  but  a bungling 
artist  when  compared  with  Nature,  when  lie 
chooses  to  ailopt  machinery  wliich  she  like- 
wise has  employed.  Examine  well  tlie  berUe, 
and  see  if  any  paddle-wheels  can  equal  hers. 
Stretching  from  pole  to  pole  of  this  trans- 
lucent little  orb,  like  lines  of  longitude  upon 
a glolic,  and  placed  at  equal  distances,  arc 
eight  broad  bands  of  more  consistence  than 
the  other  portions  of  the  body.  On  these 
Mnds  arc  placed  tliirty  or  forty  paddles, 
broail  flat  plates,  for  such  they  seem  when 
magnified,  with  which  the  little  creature 
rows  itself  along.  But  here  the  difi'ercnce 
M*  ^-'tween  the  art  of  Man  and  Nature. 
.'Ian  to  move  his  wheels  must  have  much 
mimticisome  machinery  j the  furnace,  and 
the  boiler,  and  the  1 fcrculcan  arm  that  makes 
the  wheel  revolve  ; but  here  all  these  may 
be  d„pen.e,l  with,  for  the  paddles  arc  them- 
" *h'e,  and  move  tlieinsclvcs  at  will 
Bill!'  degree  of  force  as  may  be  nccilcd, 

l^lthcr  at  once,  or  singly,  or  in  groups,  work- 

ing  with  mutual  consent  in  any  way  required. 
Thus  do  they  all  work  equally  5 the  berOe 
shoots  along  meteor-like,  or,  if  a few  relax 
their  energy,  wheels  round  in  broad  gyra- 
tions, or  revolves  on  its  own  axis  with  an 
ease  and  grace  inimitable.” 

BETTONGIA.  A genus  of  Kangaroos, 
one  of  the  species  of  which  is  called  “Forest 
Rat  ” by  the  colonists  of  Van  Diemen’s  Land 
(R.  cuniculus) : the  end  of  the  tail  in  this 
species  has  a white  tuft.  Another  species 
(R.  fasciata)  was  found  by  M.  Peron  on  the 
west  coast  of  Australia,  at  Dirk  Hartog.  It 
is  very  timid,  and  constructs  galleries  among 
the  thick  brushwood,  by  cutting  away  the 
lower  branches  and  spines.  It  is  of  a brown 
colour,  the  lower  part  of  the  back  being 
banded  across  with  darker  lines. 

BIBIO  : BFBIONID^.  A genus  and 
sub-family  of  Dipterous  insects,  distinguished 
from  all  the  other  TipuUdee  by  having  the 
body  and  legs  shorter  and  more  robust ; the 
antenuEB  cylindric,monllform,  or  perfoUatedj 
wings  large  ; and  the  eyes  of  the  males  large 
and  generally  contiguous.  There  is  great 
diversity  in  the  sexes  of  the  genus  Bibio  ; all 
the  species  are  of  small  size  ; and  their  flight 
is  slow  and  heavy.  They  ore  found  in 
damp,  marshy  places,  flying  in  great  swarms, 
and  some  of  the  species  are  amongst  the  most 
troublesome  pests  to  our  domestic  animals. 

BIMANA.  [Two-handed.]  The  term 
applied  by  Cuvier  to  the  first  or  liighest 
order  of  Mammiferous  Animals.  It  contains 
only  one  genus,  and  one  species, — Man  ; the 
sole  created  Being  that  can  be  termed  truly 
bimanous  and  truly  biped.  The  whole  body 
of  Man  is  adapted  for  the  vertical  position  : 
he  walks  erect ; and  thus  preserves  the  en- 
tire use  of  his  hands  for  the  arts,  while  ills 
organs  of  sense  are  most  favourably  situated 
for  observation  and  the  great  mental  pur- 
poses assigned  to  them  by  the  Great  Author 
of  Nature.  [See  tlie  articles  Majulalia  and 
Man.] 

BIPELTATA.  A name  given  to  those 
Crustacea  whicli  have  the  carapax  divided 
into  two  shields,  the  anterior  of  which  is 
very  large,  more  or  less  oval,  composing  the 
head ; and  the  second,  corresponding  with 
the  thorax,  is  transverse  and  augulated  in 
its  outline,  and  bears  the  foot-jaws  and  the 
ordinary  feet.  The  body  is  very  flat,  mem- 
branous, and  transparent,  with  the  abdomen 
small,  and  without  spines  to  the  posterior 
swimmeret.  All  the  8i)ecies  arc  inliabitants 
of  tltc  Atlantic  and  Eastern  Oceans. 

BIPES.  A genus  of  Reptiles  in  which  the 
hind  feet  alone  arc  visible,  tlierc  being  ex- 
ternally a total  absence  of  the  anterior  ex- 
tremities, though  the  rudiments  of  these 
mcmlHjrs  are  perceptible  under  the  skin. 
This  genus  aflbrds  an  example  of  one  of 
those  beautiful  gradations  by  which  Nature 
glides  from  one  type  of  form  into  anotlier, 
iMiing  intermediate  between  the  Bauriaus 
(lizards)  and  the  Upliidians  (serpents). 

BIRDS.  In  the  following  observations  on 
the  structure,  habits,  and  uses  of  Birds,  we 
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have  endeavoured  to  collect,  from  the  wri- 
tings of  vai-ious  Ornithologists,  such  particu- 
lars as  appeared  to  be  best  calculated  to 
illustrate  the  subject  in  a manner  the  most 
simple,  natural,  and  familiar ; and  in  so 
doing  we  have  made  the  just  and  sensible 
remarks  of  the  ingenious  Thomas  Bewick 
the  basis  on  which  to  build  whatever  we 
have  thought  necessary  to  add,  or  to  glean 
from  other  sources. 

Every  part  of  nature  is  furnished  with  its 
proper  inhabitants  ; the  woods,  the  waters, 
and  the  depths  of  the  earth,  have  their  re- 
spective tenants  ; while  the  passive  air  and 
those  tracts  of  seeming  space  too  elevated 
for  man  to  ascend,  are  traversed  by  multi- 
tudes of  feathered  beings,  whose  buoyancy 
and  beauty  are  alike  the  objects  of  our  ad- 
miration. But  the  symmetry  and  elegance 
discoverable  in  their  outward  appearance, 
although  highly  pleasing  to  the  sight,  are 
yet  of  much  greater  importance  when  con- 
sidered rvith  respect  to  their  peculiar  habits 
and  mode  of  living,  to  wMch  they  are  emi- 
nently subservient.  Instead  of  the  large 
head  and  formidable  jaws,  the  deep  capa- 
cious chest,  the  brawny  shoulders,  and  the 
sinewy  legs  of  the  (piadrupeds  ; we  observe 
the  pointed  beak,  the  long  and  pliant  neck, 
the  gently  swelling  shoulder,  the  expansive 
■Hungs,  the  tapering  tail,  the  light  aud  bony 
feet ; which  are  all  wisely  calculated  to  assist 
and  accelerate  their  motion  through  the 
yielding  air.  Every  part  of  their  frame  is 
formed  for  iightness  and  buoyancy  j their 
bodies  are  covered  with  a soft  and  delicate 
plumage,  so  disposed  as  to  protect  them  from 
the  intense  cold  of  the  atmosphere  through 
which  they  pass  5 their  wings  are  made  of 
the  lightest  materials,  and  yet  the  force  with 
which  they  strike  the  air  is  so  great  as  to 
impel  their  bodies  forward  with  astonishing 
rapidity,  whilst  the  tail  serves  the  purpose 
of  a rudder  to  direct  them  to  the  different 
objects  of  their  pursuit.  The  internal  struc- 
ture of  birds  is  no  less  wisely  adapted  to  the 
same  purposes  ; all  the  bones  are  light  and 
thin,  and  all  the  muscles,  except  those  which 
are  appropriated  to  the  purpose  of  moving 
the  wings,  are  extremely  delicate  and  light ; 
the  lungs  are  placed  close  to  the  back-bone 
and  ribs  ; the  air  entering  into  them  by  a 
communication  from  the  wind-pipe,  passes 
through,  and  is  conveyed  into  a number  of 
membraneous  cells  which  lie  upon  the  sides 
of  the  pericardium,  and  communicate  with 
those  of  the  sternum.  In  some  birds  these 
cells  are  continued  down  the  wings,  and 
extended  even  to  the  i)inions,  thigh-bones, 
and  other  parts  of  the  body,  which  can  be 
idled  and  distended  with  air  at  the  i)leasurc 
of  the  animal. 

All  birds  are  furnished  with  two  very 
strong  pectoral  muscles  on  each  side  of  their 
hrcast-i)oncs.  In  quadrupeds,  ns  well  ns  in 
men,  the  pectoral  muscles  are  trifling  in 
comparison  with  those  of  birds.  In  the  for- 
mer, the  muscles  of  the  thighs  and  the  hinder 
parts  of  the  body  are  by  far  the  strongest ; 

I Init  in  birds  it  is  far  otherwise  ; the  pectoral 
! muscles  which  give  motion  to  their  win^s 
I are  amazingly  strong,  wliilst  tliosc  of  tlieir 
thighs  arc  weak  and  sicndcr.  By  means  of 


these  a bird  can  move  its  wings  with  a de- 
gree of  strength  which  is  almost  incredible  : 
the  flap  of  a swan’s  wing  would  break  the  : 
leg  of  n man  ; and  a similar  blow  from  an 
eagle  has  been  known  to  cause  instant  death. 
Such,  consequently,  is  the  force  of  the  wing, 
and  snch  its  lightness,  as  to  be  inimitable  by 
human  art. 

The  eyes  of  birds  are  admirably  adapted 
to  vision,  by  a particular  expansion  of  their 
optic  nerves,  which  renders  the  impression 
of  external  objects  more  vivid  and  distinct. 
From  this  peculiar  conformation,  it  appears 
that  the  faculty  of  sight  in  birds  is  infinitely 
superior  to  that  of  other  animals,  and,  in- 
deed, is  indispensably  necessary  to  their 
support  and  security.  Were  the  eye  less 
perfect,  the  bird,  from  the  rapidity  of  its 
motion,  would  probably  strike  against  al- 
most every  object  in  its  way  ; as  well  as  be 
totally  incapable  of  discerning  its  proper 
food  when  soaring  in  its  own  element. 

In  mental  capacity  birds  fully  equal  quad- 
rupeds, and  in  some  respects  snrposs  them. 
Parrots,  starlings,  &c.,  retain  in  memory 
many  words  and  phrases  which  they  have 
been  taught,  and  many  singing-birds  whole 
melodies.  Their  powers  of  memory  seem 
also  to  be  evinced  by  the  fact  that  birds  of 
passage,  after  an  absence  of  six  months,  or 
even  a longer  time,  and  after  travelling  ! 
thousands  of  miles,  return  to  their  former  j 
home ; the  swallow  to  her  beam,  the  finch  | 
to  the  tree  where  last  year  she  reared  her  | 
young,  or  where  she  herself  was  hatched.  ; 
The  difference  between  such  birds  as  love  to 
dwell  in  uninhabited  places,  secure  from 
persecution,  and  such  as  are  found  in  the 
neighbom-hood  of  men,  surrounded  by  dan- 
gers, is  a proof  that  their  prudence,  cimniug, 
and  docility  can  be  awakened  and  im- 
proved. 

The  voice  is  a peculiar  gift  of  Nature,  bj' 
which  the  greater  part  of  birds  are  di.stin- 
guished  from  all  the  rest  of  the  animal  world. 
The  wind-pipe  of  birds  is  composed  of  entire 
rings  of  cartilage,  with  an  exception  in  the 
case  of  the  ostrich.  At  its  bifurcation  is  a 
glottis  supplied  with  appropriate  muscles, 
called  the  lower  or  inferior  larynx.  It  is 
here  that  the  voice  of  birds  is  formed ; the 
vast  body  of  air  contained  in  the  air-cells 
contributes  to  the  force,  and  the  wind-pii>c, 
by  its  form  and  movements,  to  the  moriitica- 
tion,  of  the  voice.  The  suiKjrior  larynx  is 
very  simple  aud  unimportant.  The  gift  of 
song  is  given  to  the  male  bird.s  only,  and 
their  notes  are  mostly  an  expression  of  love. 
They  sing  only  wlicn  they  are  cheerful : in 
sadness,  during  rough  weather,  and  in  bodily 
disorders,  thev  are  silent.  It  is  commonly 
said  that  the  gift  of  song  is  confined  to  the 
birds  in  northern  climates,  and  that  nature, 
in  the  warmer  regions,  has  endowed  them, 
instead,  with  more  brilliant  colours : but 
Foster  relates,  th.at  in  Otaheitc  the  birds 
sing  with  charming  sweetness ; and  Cook, 
on  his  first  voyage,  found  the  forests  of 
Queen  Charlotte's  Sound,  in  New  Zealand, 
filled  with  little  birds,  whose  voices  sounded 
like  silver  l)clla.  To  no  other  animal  have 
such  variotis  tones  Ix-en  granted  for  gi\ing 
tiUcrancc  to  different  feelings  : hunger,  fear. 
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the  dread  of  imminent  danger,  desire  for 
society,  or  longing  for  his  mate,  love,  melan- 
cholj-'  &C-,  are  expressed  by  a variety  of 
notes,  which  make  a language  intelligible 
not  only  to  birds  of  the  same  species,  but 
often  to  the  other  tribes. 

With  respect  to  the  feathers  of  birds,  it 
has  ^en  truly  said,  that  every  form  which 
the  most  sportive  fancy  could  create  out  of 
the  feathery  material,  and  every  hue  that 
the  warmest  imagination  could  picture  to 
itself,  will  be  found  among  them.  As  a 
general  rule,  the  plumage  of  the  cock  bird 
far  exceeds  in  brilliancy  that  of  the  hen  ; 
and  in  many  species  a striking  difference  is 
observable  between  their  plumage  in  summer 
and  in  winter  ; but  in  most  birds  two  changes 
are  observable  ; namely,  that  in  the  spring, 
which  indicates  the  approach  of  the  breeding 
season,  when  the  bird  obtains  a certain  por- 
I tioii  of  new  feathers  without  losing  any  of 
I the  old  ones  ; and  in  autunm,  wliich  is  the 

■ moulting  season,  when  the  old  featliers  are 
thrown  off,  and  new  ones  are  produced  in 

I their  places. 

I Birds  maj’  be  distinguished,  like  quadru- 
I peds,  into  two  kinds  or  classes — ^granivorous 
I and  carnivorous  ; like  quadruped  too,  there 
j are  some  that  hold  a middle  nature,  and  par- 
I take  of  both.  Granivorous  birds  are  fur- 
i uished  with  larger  intestines,  and  propor- 
I tlonally  longer,  than  those  of  the  carnivorous 

■ kind.  Their  food,  which  consists  of  grain  of 
; various  sorts,  is  conveyed  whole  and  entire 
i into  the  first  stomach  or  craw,  where  it 
, undergoes  a partial  dilution  by  a liquor  sc- 

I creted  from  tlie  glands  and  spread  over  its 
i surface  ; it  is  then  received  into  another  spe- 
j cies  of  stomach,  where  it  is  further  diluted  j 
I after  which  it  is  transmitted  into  the  gizzard 
I or  true  stomach,  consisting  of  two  very 
i strong  muscles,  covered  externally  with  a 
j tendinous  substance,  and  lined  with  a thick 
; membrane  of  prodigious  power  and  strength: 

I in  this  place  the  food  is  completely  triturated 
and  rendered  fit  for  the  operation  of  the  gas- 
1 trie  juices.  The  extraordinary  powers  of 
I tlie  gizzard  in  comminuting  the  food,  so  os 
I to  prepare  it  for  digestion,  would  exceed  all 
credibility,  were  they  not  supported  by  in- 
eontrovertible  facts  founded  upon  experi- 
I menu.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  strength 
I of  these  stomaclis,  the  ingenious  Spalanzani 
i made  the  following  among  many  other  cu- 
I rious  and  interesting  experiments:  — Ho 
I fl.xcd  twelve  small  lancets,  very  sharp,  in  a 
i ball  of  lead,  which  was  forced  down  the 
I throat  of  a turkey-cock,  and  left  eight  hours 
I in  the  stomach  ; at  the  expiration  of  which 
the  organ  was  opened,  but  notliing  appeared 
except  the  naked  ball,  the  twelve  lancets 
having  iKien  broken  to  pieces,  the  stomach 
remaining  perfectly  sfjund  and  entire.  Wc 
may  observe  also,  that  stones  taken  into  tlie 
spimoch  of  birds  are  seldom  known  to  jiass 
with  the  foiccs,  but  lieing  ground  down  and 
separated  by  the  ixiwerful  action  of  the 
gizzard,  arc  mixed  with  the  fowl,  and,  no 
doubt,  contribute  essentially  to  the  health 
of  the  animal. 

Carnivorous  Birds  arc  distinguished  by 
those  endowments  and  powers  with  which 
they  are  furnished  by  nature  for  the  purpose 


of  procuring  their  food : they  are  provided 
with  wings  of  great  length,  the  muscles  which 
move  them  being  proportionally  large  and 
strong,  whereby  they  are  enabled  to  keep 
long  upon  the  wing  in  search  of  their  prey  : 
they  are  armed  with  strong  hooked  bills,  and 
sharp  and  formidable  claws  ; they  have  also 
large  heads,  short  necks,  strong  apd  brawny 
thighs,  and  a sight  so  acute  and  piercing,  as 
to  enable  them  to  view  their  prey  from  the 
greatest  heights  in  the  air,  upon  which  they 
dart  with  inconceivable  swiftness  and  unde- 
viatlug  aim.  The  analogy  between  the 
structure  of  rapacious  birds,  and  carnivorous 
quadrupeds  is  obvious  i both  of  them  are 
provided  with  weapons  wliich  indicate  de- 
struction and  rapine ; their  manners  are 
fierce  and  unsocial ; and  they  seldom  live 
together  in  flocks,  like  the  inoffensive  grani- 
vorous tribes.  When  not  on  the  wing,  rapa- 
cious birds  retire  to  the  tops  of  sequestered 
rocks,  or  to  the  depths  of  extensive  forests, 
where  they  conceal  themselves  in  sullen  and 
gloomy  solitude. 

Without  the  means  of  conveying  them- 
selves with  great  swiftness  from  one  place  to 
another,  birds  could  not  easily  subsist ; the 
food  which  Nature  has  so  boimtifully  pro- 
vided for  them  is  so  irregularly  distributed, 
that  they  are  obliged  to  take  long  journeys 
to  distant  ports  in  order  to  gain  the  necessary 
supplies : at  one  time  it  is  given  in  great 
abundance ; at  another  it  is  administered 
with  a very  sparing  hand  ; and  this  is  one 
cause  of  those  migrations  so  pecuUnr  to  the 
feathered  tribes  ; the  other  chief  causes  are, 
the  want  of  a proper  temperature  of  air,  and 
a convenient  situation  for  the  great  work  of 
breeding  and  rearing  their  young.  Such 
birds  as  migrate  to  great  distances  are  alone 
denominated  "birds  of  passage  but  most 
birds  are,  in  some  measure,  birds  of  passage, 
although  they  do  not  migrate  to  iilaces  very 
remote  from  their  former  habitations.  At 
particular  times  of  the  year  most  birds  re- 
move from  one  country  to  another,  or  from 
the  more  inland  districts  towards  the  shores: 
the  times  of  these  migrations  or  flittings  are 
observed  with  astonishing  order  and  punctu- 
ality ; but  the  secrecy  of  their  departure, 
and  the  suddenness  of  their  re-aiipcarancc, 
have  involved  the  subject  of  migration  in 
general  in  great  difficulty.  Much  of  this 
difficulty  arises  from  our  not  being  able  to 
account  for  their  means  of  subsistence  during 
the  long  flights  of  many  of  those  birds  which 
arc  obliged  to  cross  immense  tracts  of  water 
before  they  arrrivc  at  the  places  of  their 
destination  : accustomed  to  measure  distance 
by  the  speed  of  those  animals  with  which 
we  arc  wcil  ac(|uaiuted,  wc  arc  apt  to  over- 
look the  superior  velocity  with  wiiicii  birds 
arc  carried  forwarti  in  the  air,  and  the  ease 
with  which  tiicy  continue  their  exertions 
for  a much  longer  time  than  can  be  done  by 
the  strijngcst  quadruped.  On  tiiis  part  of 
tiio  Buhject  wc  have  had  occasion  to  make 
more  particular  oliservations,  when  speaking 
of  the  habits  of  certain  migratory  birds  ; we 
shall  therefore  merely  add,  from  Bewick, 
that  from  the  iiilvantagc  they  possess  in 
being  raised  to  considerable  heights  in  the 
air,  thi;y  are  enabled,  with  a sagacity  peou- 
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]lar  to  instinctive  knowledge,  to  discover 
the  route  they  are  to  take,  from  the  appear- 
ance of  tlie  atmosphere,  the  elouds,  the 
direction  of  the  winds,  and  other  causes ; 
so  that,  without  having  reeourse  to  impro- 
bable modes,  it  is  easy  to  conceive,  from  the 
velocity  of  their  speed  alone,  that  most  birds 
may  transport  themselves  to  countries  lying 
1 at  great  distances,  and  across  vast  tracts  of 
I ocean. 

I At  the  approach  of  spring,  birds  begin  to 
1 pair,  and  to  provide  for  the  support  of  their 
■ futiu-e  progeny  ; and  the  loudest  notes,  on 
sueh  occasions,  generally  proceed  from  the 
[ tuneful  throats  of  the  males,  while  the 
; females  express  their  consent  in  short  in- 
terrupted tivitterings.  The  compacts  then 
entered  into  between  the  two  sexes  are,  for 
the  season  at  least,  faithfully  observed  : but 
many  birds  live  together  for  years  with 
inviolable  fidelity  j and  when  one  of  them 
dies,  the  other  does  not  long  survive.  We 
are  of  course  not  speaking  of  the  poultry  in 
our  yards  ; but  of  those  denizens  of  the  air 
where  Nature  retains  her  unadulterated 
simplielty  ; where  the  number  of  males  is 
generally  cq^ual  to  that  of  the  females  ; and 
where  every  little  animal  seems  no  less 
pleased  with  its  progeny  than  wedded  to  its 
mate. 

The  Nests  of  Birds  now  claim  onr  notice  ; 
for  they  are  constructed  with  such  exijuisite 
art,  as  to  exceed  the  utmost  exertion  of 
human  ingenuity  to  imitate  them  with 
perfect  success.  Their  mode  of  building, 
the  materials  they  make  use  of,  as  well  as 
the  situations  they  select,  are  as  various  as 
the  dillerent  kinds  of  birds,  and  are  all 
admirably  adapted  to  their  several  wants 
and  necessities.  Birds  of  the  same  species, 
whatever  region  of  the  globe  they  inhabit, 
collect  the  same  kind  of  materials,  arrange 
them  in  the  same  manner,  and  make  choice 
of  simitar  situations  for  fixing  the  places  of 
their  temporary  abodes.  Every  part  of  the 
world  furnishes  materials  for  the  aerial  ar- 
ehitects  : leaves  and  small  twigs,  roots  and 
dried  grass  mixed  with  clay,  serve  for  the 
external ; whilst  moss,  wool,  fine  hair,  and 
the  softest  aninial  and  vegetable  downs,  form 
the  warm  internal  part  of  these  commodious 
dwellings.  On  this  subject  the  author  of 
“ The  Journal  of  a Naturalist  ” thus  writes  : 
Birds  that  build  early  in  the  spring  seem 
to  require  warmth  and  shelter  for  their 
young  ; and  the  Blackbird  and  the  Thrush 
line  their  nests  with  a plaster  of  loam, 
perfectly  excluding,  by  these  eottage-like 
walls,  the  keen  icy  gaies  of  our  opening  year  : 
yet,  should  accident  bereave  the  parents  of 
their  first  hopes,  they  will  construct  another, 
even  when  summer  is  far  advanced,  upon  the 
model  of  their  first  erection,  and  with  the 
precautions  against  severe  weather,  when 
ail  necessity  for  such  provision  has  ceased, 
and  the  usuai  temperature  of  tlie  season 
rather  requires  coolness  and  a free  circulation 
of  air.  The  House-sparrow  will  commonly 
build  four  or  five  times  in  the  year,  and  in 
n variety  of  situations,  under  the  warm  eaves 
of  our  houses  and  our  sheds,  the  braneh  of 
the  clustered  fir,  or  the  thick  tall  hedge  that 
bounds  our  garden,  &c.  ; in  all  wliich  places. 

and  without  tlie  least  consideration  of  site 
or  season,  it  will  collect  a great  mass  of 
straw  and  hay,  and  gather  a profusion  of 
feathers  from  the  poultry-yard  to  line  its 
nest.  This  cradle  for  its  young,  whether 
under  our  tiles  in  March  or  in  July,  when 
the  parent  bird  is  panting  in  the  common  1 
heat  of  the  atmosphere,  has  tlie  same  pro-  1 
visions  made  to  afford  warmth  to  the  brood  ; 1 
yet  this  is  a bird  that  is  little  affected  by  j 
any  of  the  extremes  of  our  climate.  The  ! 
Wood-pigeon  and  the  Jay,  though  they  erect  : 
their  fabrics  in  the  tall  underwood  in  the  j 
open  air,  will  construct  them  so  slightly,  | 
and  with  such  a scanty  provision  of  mate-  i 
rials,  that  they  seem  scarcely  adequate  to 
support  their  broods,  and  even  their  eggs 
may  almost  be  seen  through  the  loosely- 
connected  materials : but  the  Goldfinch,  that 
inimitable  spinner,  the  Arachne  of  the  grove, 
forms  its  cradle  of  fine  mosses  and  Uchens, 
collected  from  the  apple  or  the  pear-tree, 
compact  as  a felt,  lining  it  with  the  down 
of  thistles  besides,  till  it  is  as  warm  as  any  : 
texture  of  the  kind  eanbe,  and  it  becomes  , 
a model  for  beautiful  construction.  The  : 
golden-crested  Wren,  a minute  creature,  per-  i 
fectly  unmindful  of  any  severity  in  our  : 
winter,  and  which  hatches  its  young  in  ! 
June,  the  warmer  portion  of  our  year,  yet  i 
builds  its  most  beautiful  nest  with  the 
utmost  attention  to  warmth  j and,  inter- 
weaving small  branches  of  moss  with  the  I 
web  of  the  spider,  forms  a closely-compacted  1 
texture  nearly  an  inch  in  thickness,  lining 
it  with  such  a profusion  of  feathers,  t^at 
sinking  deep  into  this  downy  aceumulation 
it  seems  almost  lost  itself  when  sitting,  and 
the  young,  when  hatched,  appear  stified 
with  the  warmth  of  their  bedding  and  the 
heat  of  their  apartment  j while  the  White- 
tliroat,  the  Black-cap,  and  others,  which 
will  hatcli  their  young  nearly  at  the  same 
period,  or  in  July,  will  require  nothing  of 
the  kind.  A few  loose  bents  and  goose-grass, 
rudely  entwined,  with  perhaps  the  luxury 
of  some  scattered  hairs,  are  perfectly  suffi- 
cient for  all  the  wants  of  these ; yet  they 
are  birds  that  live  only  in  genial  tempera- 
tures, feel  nothing  of  the  iey  gales  that  are 
natui  al  to  our  pretty  indigenous  artists,  but 
flit  from  sun  to  sun,  and  we  might  suppose 
would  require  much  warmth  in  our  climate 
during  the  season  of  incubation  ; but  it  is 
not  so.  The  Greenfinch  places  its  nest  with 
little  regard  to  concealment  ; its  fabric  is 
siovenly  and  rude,  and  the  materials  of  the 
coarsest  kinds  ; while  the  Chaffinch,  just 
above  it  in  the  elm,  hides  its  nest  with  cau- 
tious care,  and  moulds  it  with  the  utmost  at- 
tention to  order,  neatness,  and  form.  One 
bird  must  liave  a Iiole  in  the  ground  ; to 
anotlier,  a crevice  in  a wall,  or  a chink  in  a 
tree,  is  indisiiensablc.  The  Bullfinch  re- 
quires fine  roots  for  its  nest ; the  grey  Fly- 
catcher will  have  cobwebs  for  the  outworks 
of  its  shed.  All  the  ixiriis  tribe,  except  the 
individual  above  mentioned,  select  some 
hollow  in  a tree  or  cranny  in  a wall  j and, 
slicltcrcd  as  such  places  must  l>c,  yet  will 
tliey  collect  abundance  of  feathers  and  worm 
materials  lor  their  infants’  l)cd.  Endless 
examples  might  be  found  of  tlie  dissimilarity 
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of  requirements  in  these  constructions  among 
the  several  associates  of  our  groves,  our 
hedges  and  our  houses  j and  yet  the  sup- 
1 position  cannot  be  entertained  for  a moment 
i that  they  are  superfluous,  or  not  essential 
1 for  some  purpose  rvith  which  we  are  unac- 
quainted. By  liow  many  of  the  ordinations 
of  Supreme  Intelligence  is  our  ignorance 
maile  manifest  I Even  the  fabrication  of  the 
nests  of  these  little  animals  exceeds  our  com- 
prehension — we  know  none  of  the  causes  or 
motives  of  that  embodied  mind  that  willed 
them  thus.” 

The  difference  of  climate  sometimes  oc- 
; casions  vast  alterations  in  the  construction 
j of  the  nests  of  birds.  Some  water-fowl  strip 
! the  down  firom  their  own  breasts,  for  the 
' purpose  of  lining  their  nests  with  greater 
[ security.  In  general,  however,  all  birds, 
t when  hatcliing,  resort  to  those  climates  and 
! places  where  their  food  is  found  in  the  great- 
. est  plenty.  Aquatic  birds,  as  well  as  the 
large-«t  of  the  land  kinds,  select  such  situ- 
ations as  are  most  remote  from  man  ; their 
1 food,  in  general,  being  different  from  that 
; which  is  cultivated  by  human  labour.  Some 
birds,  which  regard  the  serpent  as  their  dead- 
liest foe,  build  their  nests  depending  from 
i small  boughs,  and  form  their  entrances  from 
below  ; thereby  equally  securing  them  from 
^ the  serpent  and  the  monkey  tribes  : but  small 
! birds,  which  feed  upon  fruits  and  corn,  make 
! use  of  every  precaution  to  conceal  their 

■ nests  from  man  ; while  the  great  birds,  re- 
mote from  human  society,  employ  every 

: art  to  render  theirs  inaccessible  to  wild 
beasts  and  vermin. 

1 While  the  female  is  hatching,  nothing 
\ can  exceed  her  patience  ; neither  the  calls  of 
1 hunger,  nor  the  near  approach  of  danger, 
being  capable  of  driving  her  from  her  nest. 

1 Though  fat  when  she  begins  to  sit,  before 
] the  time  of  incubation  is  expired  slie  is 
. usually  reduced  to  little  more  than  skin  and 
hone.  While  the  young  continue  in  the 
, nest,  the  old  ones  provide  them  with  a proper 
supply  of  food;  and,  tliat  no  individual  may 
be  overlooked,  each  is  served  in  its  turn. 
If  they  perceive  that  man  has  been  busy 
with  their  nest,  or  has  handled  their  little 
. ones,  they  abandon  the  place  by  night,  and 

■ provide  their  brood  a more  secure  retreat. 

1 When  the  whole  family  arc  fully  plumed, 

I and  capable  of  avoiding  danger,  they  are 
; led  forth  in  fine  weather,  and  taught  the  art 

not  only  of  providing  for  their  own  suli- 
1 mstence,  by  being  conducted  to  those  [daces 
; where  their  fo<xl  is  most  likely  to  lie  found, 
bm  of  picking  it  up  and  carrying  it  away. 
After  the  business  of  incubation  is  entirely 
over,  and  tlie  young  are  sufficiently  able  to 
provide  for  themselves,  the  nests  are  aban- 
doned by  the  parents,  except  by  those  of  the 
eagle  kind. 

.tfiwt  of  the  smaller  birds  are  supported, 
esiiccially  when  young,  by  a profusion  of 
raterpillars,  small  worms,  and  insects  ; on 
these  tliey  feed,  and  thus  tliey  contribute  to 
preserve  the  vegetable  world  from  destruo- 
tion.  This  is  contrary  to  tlio  commonly- 
received  opinion,  that  lords,  particularly 
nparrows.do  much  mi«:hlef  in  destroying  tlic 
laisjurs  of  the  gardener  and  the  husband- 

man.  It  has  been  observed,  “ that  a single 
pair  of  Sparrows,  during  the  time  they  are 
feeding  their  young,  will  destroy  about  four 
thousand  caterpillars  weekly;  they  likewise 
feed  their  young  with  butteiilies  and  other 
winged  insects,  each  of  wliich,  if  not  de- 
stroyed in  this  manner,  would  be  productive 
of  many  thousands  of  cateriiillars.”  Swal- 
lows are  almost  continually  upon  the  wing, 
and  in  their  curious  winding  flights  destroy 
immense  nnmbers  of  flies  and  other  insects, 
which  are  continually  floating  in  the  air, 
and  which,  if  not  destroyed  by  these  birds, 
would  render  it  unfit  for  the  purposes  of  life 
and  health.  That  active  little  bird,  the 
Tom-tit,  which  is  generally  supposed  hostile 
to  the  young  and  tender  buds  that  appear  in 
the  spring,  when  attentively  observed,  may 
be  seen  running  up  and  do^vn  among  the 
branches,  and  picking  up  the  eggs  of  insects, 
or  the  small  maggots  or  worms  that  are  con- 
cealed in  the  blossoms,  and  wliich  would 
effectually  destroy  the  fruit.  As  the  season 
advances,  various  other  small  birds,  such  as 
the  Redbreast,  Wren,  Hedge- warbler, White- 
throat,  Redstart,  &c.,  are  all  engaged  in  the 
same  useful  work,  and  may  be  observed 
examining  every  leaf,  and  feeding  upon  the 
insects  which  they  find  beneath  them. 
These  are  a few  instances  of  that  superin- 
tending providential  care  which  is  con- 
tinually exerted  in  preserving  the  various 
ranks  and  orders  of  beings  in  the  scale  of 
Animated  Nature  ; and  although  it  is  per- 
mitted that  myriads  of  individuals  should 
every  moment  be  destroyed,  not  a single 
species  is  lost,  but  every  link  of  the  great 
chain  remains  unbroken. 

Tlie  only  disease,  if  it  can  be  termed  one, 
to  which  birds  are  subject,  is  moulting,  or 
the  operation  of  changiug  their  plumage, 
during  the  continuance  of  wliich  they  arc 
sickly  and  disordered,  and  many  die.  This 
process,  which  occurs  every  year,  appears  to 
be  performed  in  the  following  manner  : — 
Wlien  the  feathers  have  attained  their  full 
size,  the  quilt  part,  nearest  the  bird,  grows 
harder,  and  shrinks  in  its  diameter,  thus 
gradually  compressing,  and  finally  oblitera- 
ting tlie  vessels  which  supply  it  with  nourish- 
ment, and  thus  liecomes  an  extraneous  body 
wliich  is  at  last  loosened  in  its  socket,  and 
falls  off.  Wbilst  these  changes  are  taking 
place,  the  rudiments  of  the  new  feather  are 
forming  beneatli,  which  raiiidly  attains  its 
natural  size,  after  it  has  been  protruded 
through  the  skin,  a process  wliich,  it  will  be 
seen,  is  very  analogous  to  the  annual  shed- 
ding of  the  horns  in  the  deer  tribe. 

Although  some  birds,  by  emigrating,  make 
their  habitations  in  different  parts  of  tlie 
earth,  almost  every  climate  has  such  as  are 
peculiar  to  it.  Those  of  the  temperate  zone 
arc  not  very  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of 
their  plumage  ; but  the  smaller  kinds  fully 
compensate  this  defect  by  their  melodious 
notes.  Many  liirds  of  the  torrid  zone  aro 
resplciKlcnt  in  beauty,  but  in  general  they 
have  citlicr  harsh  and  disagreeable  voices, 
or  arc  totally  silent : tlie  frigid  zone,  on  the 
contrary,  where  the  adjacent  seas  abound 
with  fish,  is  stocked  with  liirds  of  the  aquatic 
kind,  in  much  greater  [ilenty  than  in  Eit- 
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rope  ; and  these  are  generally  either  clothed 
with  warm  coats  of  feathers,  or  have  large 
quantities  of  fat  lying  beneath  the  skin,  to 
defend  them  from  the  rigours  of  the  climate. 
In  all  climates,  however,  birds  are  longer 
lived  than  quadrupeds  of  the  same  climates : 
indeed,  it  may  be  said,  that,  in  proportion 
to  the  size  of  their  bodies,  birds  possess  more 
vitality,  and  live  longer,  than  either  man  or 
quadrupeds. 

Naturalists  have  arranged  birds  in  various 
orders,  founded  on  the  organs  of  manduca- 
tion  and  prehension.  The  foUo^ving  is  that 
of  Cuvier:  — 1.  Birds  of  Prey  iAccipitres, 
Lin.)  ; distinguished  by  their  crooked  beak 
and  claws,  by  means  of  which  they  are  ena- 
bled to  overcome  and  prey  upon  other  birds, 
and  even  the  weaker  quadrupeds.  They 
hold  the  same  rank  among  birds  as  the 
Carnivora  among  quadrupeds.  They  all 
have  four  toes,  and  the  nails  of  the  great 
and  middle  toes  are  the  strongest.  They 
form  two  families,  the  diurnal  and  nocturnal, 
the  first  having  nostrils  inserted  in  a naked 
cere,  tliree  toes  before  and  one  behind,  with- 
out feathers  ; eyes  dii'ected  sideways  : the 
second  having  nostrils  at  the  anterior  edge 
of  the  cere,  which  is  more  or  less  covered 
with  stiff  hairs  ; the  external  toe  capable  of 
being  turned  behind ; eyes  large,  directed 
forwards. — 2.  Passerine  Birds  (Posscrcs). 
This  is  the  largest  class,  and  embraces  all 
birds  which  do  not  belong  to  the  other  five. 
They  present  a great  resemblance  in  their 
structure,  and  the  genera  are  so  closely  allied 
that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  between 
them.  They  may,  however,  be  separated 
into  two  great  divisions  : I.  Those  with  the 
exterior  toe  united  to  the  middle  one,  by  one 
or  two  joints  only;  and, 2.  Exterior  toe  almost 
as  long  as  the  middle  one,  and  imited  to  it 
as  far  as  the  last  joint  but  one. — 3.  Climbers 
iScansores).  Birds  whose  exterior  toe  ilirects 
itself  backwards  like  the  great  toe,  affording 
a very  solid  support,  by  which  some  of  them 
cling  to  and  climb  the  trunks  of  trees — 
4.  Gallinaceous  Birds.  iGallmaccce.') 
These  have  a heavy  gait,  a short  flight,  a 
medium-sized  beak,  the  upper  mandible 
vaulted,  nostrils  partly  covered  by  a cartila- 
ginous scale,  toes  generally  dentated  at  the 
edges,  with  short  membranes  between  those 
in  front !>.  Waders  iOrallce)  may  be  re- 

cognised by  the  nudity  of  the  lower  part  of 
their  thighs  ; very  frequently  by  the  length 
of  their  legs  ; and  generally  by  some  little 
web,  at  least,  between  the  external  toes.  In 
flying,  they  extend  their  legs  behind  them, 
contrary  to  the  habit  of  other  birds,  who 
draw  them  up  close  to  the  body — (i.  Weh- 
FOOTED  Birds  U’almipedcs)  are  strongly 
characterised  by  their  feet,  formed  for  swim- 
ming, being  affixed  to  the  hinder  part  of 
their  body  ; wi  th  very  short  and  compressed 
tarsi ; anil  pal  mated  between  the  toes.  They 
are  the  only  birds  in  which  the  length  of 
the  neck  exceeds  that,  of  the  legs.  Each 
of  these  orders  is  subdivided  into  families 
and  genera,  principally  according  to  the  for- 
mation of  tlic  beak For  much  information 

on  the  liabits  of  Birds  we  would  refer  to 
the  pages  of  Loudon's  Magazine  of  Natural 
History,  and  to  the  even  more  interesting 

work  edited  by  Mr.  Newman,  and  called 
“ The  Zoologist.”  j 

BIRGUS.  A genus  of  long-tailed  Crus-  ' 
taceous  animals,  of  which  the  Purse-crab 
iBirgus  latro)  is  the  largest.  This  species 
of  land-crab  is  a native  of  Amboyna,  and 
other  neighbouring  islands,  where  it  is  said 
to  inhabit  the  fissures  of  rocks  or  holes  in 
the  earth  by  day,  and  to  come  forth  at  1 
night  to  seek  its  food  on  the  beach.  Some  | 
say  it  climbs  cocoa-nut  trees  in  the  night  to  i 
get  the  cocoa-nuts  ; and  it  is  certain  it  can  j 
subsist  on  them,  as  well  as  on  some  other  I 
kinds  of  nuts,  when  more  favourite  food  j 
is  not  easily  attainable.  When  properly  | 
dressed,  this  animal  is  regarded  as  an  ex- 
cellent dish.  [See  Crab.] 

BISON.  There  are  two  kinds  of  Bison  ; 
one  of  them  European,  which  is  now  become 
very  scarce  ; the  other  American,  which  still 
exists  in  vast  numbers. 

The  EUROPEAN  BISON  (Bos  bonasus") 
is  as  large  os  a bull  or  ox  ; and  in  his  native 
state  of  wildness,  is  distinguished  not  only  by  ] 
his  size  and  the  fleshy  protuberance  on  liis 
shoulders,  but  by  the  superior  depth  and  shag-  ; 
giness  of  his  hair,  which  about  the  head,  neck,  1 
and  shoulders,  is  sometimes  so  long  as  almost  ' 
to  touch  the  ground.  The  head  is  small  ; the  ' 
eyes  are  red  and  fiery  ; the  forehead  is  wide;  | 
and  the  horns  ore  short,  extremely  strong,  I 
sharp-pointed,  and  stand  distant  from  each  i 
other  at  their  bases,  like  those  of  the  common  j 
bull.  His  colour  is  a dark  rufous  br^wn,  ; 
sometimes  nearly  block  ; his  limbs  remark-  ; 
ably  strong  ; and  his  whole  aspect  in  the  1 
highest  degree  savage  and  gloomy.  The  | 
prlncipalEuropcan  regions  where  this  animal  . 
is  at  present  found,  are  the-marshy  forests  of  ■ 
Poland,  the  Carpatliian  mountains,  and  Li-  , 
thuania.  Its  chief -Asiatic  residence  is  the  | 
neighbourhood  of  Mount  Caucasus.  This 
animal  is  very  scarce,  and  would  probably  ' 
soon  be  extinct  but  for  the  strict  orders  of 
the  emperor  of  Russia,  who  will  not  permit  ; 
any  to  be  shot  in  his  dominions.  This  mon- 
arch has  lately  presented  a stuffed  specimen 
and  skeleton  of  one  to  the  British  Museum. 

The  AMERICAN  BISON.  (Bos  Ameri- 
canus.)  The  American  Bison,  most  fre- 
quently called  “ the  Buffalo,”  differs  from 
the  European  chiefly  in  being  larger,  more 
shaggy,  in  having  a more  protuberant  bunch 
over  the  shoulders,  and  by  the  length  and 
fineness  of  its  woolly  hair.  The  hump  is 
oblong,  diminishing  in  height  jwsteriorly, 
and  gives  a considerable  obliquity  to  the 
outline  of  the  back.  The  hair  over  the 
head,  neck,  and  fore-part  of  the  body  is  | 
long  and  shaggy,  forming  a licard  beneath  1 
the  lower  jaw,  and  descending  below  the  i 
knee  in  a tuft.  The  hair  on  the  top  of  the  i 
head  rises  in  a dense  mass,  nearly  to  the  1 
tills  of  the  horns,  and,  directly  on  the  front,  1 
is  curled  and  matted  strongly.  The  numliers  | 
of  this  species  still  existing  are  surprisingly  i 
great,  when  we  consider  the  immense  de- 
struction which  annually  takes  place.  They  | 
were  once  extensively  diffused  over  the  what 
i is  now  the  territory  of  the  Ihiited  .States, 

1 but  thev  arc  no  longer  found  except  in  the 
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remote  imsettled  regions  of  the  north  and 
west,  being  rarely  seen  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi or  south  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

The  Bison,  on  Ms  native  plains,  is  of  a 
savage  and  formidable  appearance  ; never- 
theless, he  is  not  known  to  attack  man,  unless 
when  wounded  and  at  bay.  The  difference 
between  the  summer  and  winter  dress  of  the 
Bison  consists  rather  in  the  length  than  in 
other  qualities  of  the  hair.  In  summer, 
from  the  shoulders  backwards  the  surface 
is  covered  with  a very  short,  fine  hair,  smooth 
and  soft  as  velvet.  The  tall  is  short,  and 
tufted  at  the  end  ; and  the  general  colour  of 
the  animal  is  a uniform  dun.  Varieties  of 
colour  are,  indeed,  so  rare  among  the  species, 
that  the  hunters  and  Indians  always  regard 
them  ns  matters  of  special  wonder.  Herds, 
consisting  of  thousands  of  these  fine  animals, 
still  roam  over  the  far  western  prairies,  led 
by  the  fiercest  and  most  powerful  of  the 
bulls.  During  the  sexual  season  the  noise 
of  their  roaring  is  terrific,  and  the  males 
often  fight  with  all  the  fury  of  desperation. 
While  feeding,  they  are  frequently  scattered 
over  a vast  surface  ; but  when  they  move 
onward  in  a mass,  they  form  a dense,  im- 
penetrable column,  which,  once  fairly  in 
motion,  is  scarcely  to  be  turned.  They  swim 
large  rivers  in  nearly  the  same  order  in  which 
they  traverse  the  plains  ; and,  when  flying 
from  pursuit,  it  is  in  vain  for  those  in  front 
to  halt  suddenly,  as  the  rearward  throng  dash 
madly  forward,  and  force  their  leaders  on. 
The  Indians  sometimes  profit  by  this  habit ; 
they  lure  a herd  to  the  vicinity  of  a precipice, 
and,  setting  the  whole  in  rapid  motion,  they 
terrify  them,  by  shouting  and  other  artifices, 
to  rush  on  to  their  inevitable  destruction. 

There  are  various  modes  of  capturing  or 
ailling  these  animals ; but  there  are  none 
which  require  so  much  dexterity  ns  the 
hunting  them  on  horseback  ; which  is  thus 
descrilied  by  .Sir  John  Franklin  : — “An  ex- 
I^rt  hunter,  when  well  mounted,  dashes  nt 
the  herd,  and  chooses  an  individual  which 
he  endeavours  to  separate  from  the  rest.  If 
he  siiereeds,  he  contrives  to  keep  him  apart  by 
the  proper  management  of  his  horse,  though 
8°|ng  nt  full  speed.  Whenever  he  can  get 
•urneiently  near  for  a ball  to  penetrate  the 
«JMt  s hide,  he  fires,  and  seldom  fails  of 
bringing  the  animal  down  i though  of  course 
, he  cannot  rest  the  piece  against  tlic  shoulder. 


nor  take  deliberate  aim.  On  this  service  the 
hunter  is  often  exposed  to  considerable  dan- 
ger from  the  fall  of  his  horse  in  the  numerous 
holes  which  the  badgers  make  in  these  plains, 
and  also  from  the  rage  of  the  buflalo  [Bison], 
which,  when  closely  pursued,  often  turns 
suddenly,  and,  rushing  furiously  on  the 
horse,  frequently  succeeds  in  wounding  it, 
or  dismounting  the  rider.”  " When  the  buf- 
faloes are  on  their  guard,  horses  cannot  be 
used  in  approacMng  them ; but  the  hunter 
dismounts  at  some  distance  and  crawls  in 
the  snow  towards  the  herd,  pushing  his  gun 
before  liim.  If  the  buflaloes  happen  to  look 
towards  Mm  he  stops,  and  keeps  quite  mo- 
tionless, until  their  eyes  are  tmned  in  another 
direction ; by  this  cautious  proceeding  a 
skilMl  person  will  be  able  to  get  so  near  as 
to  be  able  to  kill  two  or  three  out  of  the 
herd.”  When  wounded  they  are  very  fu- 
rious ; their  hoofs,  more  than  their  horns, 
are  their  offensive  weapons,  and  whatever 
opposes  them  is  in  no  small  danger  of  being 
trampled  into  the  earth. 

The  Hon.  C.  A.  Murray,  in  Ms  Travels  in 
North  America,  where  he  had  excellent  op- 
portunities of  studying  the  habits  of  this 
animal  in  his  native  haunts,  tells  us  that, 
“ The  Buffalo,  huge  and  unwieldy  as  he  is, 
goes  over  the  ground  at  a rate  wMch  is  sur- 
prising j he  bounds  along  with  large,  though 
clumsy  strides  ; and  in  a rough  country  he 
dashes  doam  the  steep  sides  of  the  broken 
ravines,  making  the  dust,  the  sand,  and  the 
stones  fly  around  with  a furious  rapidity, 
that  defies  the  pursuit  of  a rider  who  has 
any  regard  for  tlie  neck  of  his  horse  or  him- 
self. The  female,  the  constant  object  of  the 
hunter,  from  the  superior  quality  and  ten- 
derness of  her  flesh,  is  beyond  all  comparison 
swifter  than  the  male  ; she  can  run  nearly 
tliree  miles  to  his  two,  and  gives  a very  fair 
chose  to  a horse  of  middling  speed,  fed  only 
on  grass,  and  carrying  a man  of  only  ordi- 
nary size.” 

Numerous  tribes  of  Indians  are  almost 
wholly  dependent  on  these  animals  for  food, 
tents,  clotMng,  utensils,  &c.  The  skins, 
dressed  in  the  Indian  fashion,  with  the  hair 
on,  make  admirable  defences  against  the 
cold,  and  may  be  used  for  blankets,  &c.  They 
are  called  buffalo  robes;  the  term  Buffalo 
being  generally,  but  inaccurately,  applied 
to  the  Bison.  The  horns  of  the  Bison  are 
converted  into  ])owder-ilasks ; while  their 
wool  has  been  manufactured  into  hats,  and 
has  also  l)cen  employed  in  making  coarse 
cloth.  Bison  beef  is  rather  coarser  grained 
than  that  of  the  domestic  ox,  but  is  considered 
by  hunters  and  travellers  os  sui>erlor  in  ten- 
derness and  flavour.  The  humj),  whicli  is 
highly  celebrated  for  its  richness  and  deli- 
cacy, is  said,  when  properly  cooked,  to  re- 
semble marrow.  The  Hon.  Mr.  Murray, in  the 
work  from  which  wc  have  art-cady  (luoted, 
says,  “ I cannot  convey  any  just  imiucs- 
sion  of  the  total  dependence  of  the  remote 
western  tribes  on  Buffalo  for  their  very  ex- 
istence, without  giving  a sketch  of  the  va- 
rious imrposes  for  which  that  animal  is,  hy 
their  ingenuity,  rendered  available.  First, 
its  flesh  is  their  princii)al,  sometimes  their 
only  food  ; eaten  fresh  on  the  iirairics during 
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their  hunt,  and  dried  in  their  winter  vil- 
lages. Secondly,  the  skin  is  put  to  various 
uses  ; it  forms  the  material  of  their  lodges, 
of  their  hales  for  packing  the  meat,  of  their 
bed  by  night,  and  their  clothing  by  day  ; the 
eoarser  parts  they  make  into  saddles,  or  cut 
into  laryettes,  or  halters ; and,  more  than 
all,  it  is  now  their  chief  article  of  trade  -vvith 
the  whites,  and  thus  is  the  source  whence 
they  must  derive  blankets,  knives,  beads, 
and  every  other  produce  of  civilrzation. 
Thirdly,  they  use  tire  sinews  as  strings  to 
their  bows,  and  the  smaller  fibres  instead  of 
twine  or  thread  ; the  brains  serve  to  soften 
and  dress  the  skins,  while  the  hoof,  at  the 
end  of  the  shank  bone,  is  made  to  answer 
the  purpose  of  a mallet.  Fourthly,  the  bones 
are  not  less  useful  : some  of  them  being  ser- 
viceable as  scrapers  or  close  chisels  : others 
are  pointed,  and  used  with  the  finer  fibres  as 
needle  and  tliread  ; and  the  ribs,  strengthened 
by  some  of  the  stronger  fibres,  are  made  to 
furnish  the  bow  with  which  other  Buffaloes 
are  to  be  destroyed.  This  last  is  the  triumph 
of  Indian  ingenuity.  The  first  bow  that  I 
saw  constructed  in  tliis  manner  caused  so 
much  surprise  and  admiration,  that  I offered 
nearly  the  value  of  a horse  for  it,  but  was 
refused.  When  I add  to  the  foregoing  par- 
ticulars, that  on  the  barren  prairies  the 
Indians  frequently  depend  upon  the  Buffalo 
(dmig)  for  their  fuel,  and  on  its  bladder  for 
the  means  of  carrying  water,  it  will  not  be 
denied  that  the  animal  is  essential  to  their 
existence  ; and  when  the  Buffalo  is  exter- 
minated, the  Indian  of  the  Prairies  must 
perish.” — For  further  particulars  we  must 
refer  our  readers  to  the  delightful  pages  of 
Sir  John  Richardson,  M.  D.  (Fauna  Boreali 
Amerieana'l,  and  of  Sir.  CatUn. 

BITTERN.  (Botaurus.)  The  Bitterns 
are  a subgenus  of  the  family  of  Herons,  re- 
siding in  woody  swamps  and  marshy  places, 
and  feeding  upon  aquatic  animals,  frogs, 
lizards,  insects,  &c.  The  Common  Bittern 
(Botaurus  stellaris)  is  about  two  feet  six 
inches  in  length,  or  nearly  as  large  as  the 
common  heron,  but  its  legs  are  stronger ; 
body  more  plump  and  fleshy  ; and  its  neck 
is  more  tliickly  clothed  with  feathers.  The 
beak  is  strong  at  the  base,  straight,  sharp  on 
the  edges,  and  gradually  tapers  to  an  acute 
point  i the  upiier  mandible  is  brown,  the 
under  inclining  to  green  ; mouth  wide,  the 
ape  extending  beyond  the  eyes,  with  a 
usky  patch  at  each  angle : indcs  yellow. 
The  crown  of  the  head  is  somewhat  depressed, 
and  covered  with  long  black  feathers  j and 
the  neck  feathers,  which  it  can  raise  at  plea- 
sure, are  long  and  loose.  The  general  colour 
of  the  plumage  is  dull  pale  yellow  ; the  back 
and  wings  are  marked  with  black  zig-zag 
lines,  bars,  and  streaks,  upon  a ground  shaded 
with  rufous  and  yellows  and  the  greater 
coverts  and  quills  arc  regularly  barred  with 
black.  The  tall  is  very  short ; the  legs  are 
pale  green  ; the  toes  and  claws  very  long  and 
slender.  The  female  is  somewhat  smaller 
than  the  male,  the  plumage  not  quite  so 
bright,  and  the  feathers  on  the  neck  shorter. 
She  makes  an  artless  nest,  composed  chiefly 
of  the  withered  stalks  and  leaves  of  the  high 


coarse  herbage,  in  the  midst  of  which  it  is 
placed,  and  lays  from  four  to  six  eggs  of  a 
greenish  white. 

The  Bittern  is  a shy  solitary  bird  ; it  is 
never  seen  on  the  wing  in  the  day-time  ; but 
sits  generally  with  the  head  erect,  hid  among 
the  reeds  and  rushes  of  extensive  marshes, 
from  whence  it  will  not  stir  unless  disturbed 
by  the  sportsman.  When  it  changes  its 
haunts,  it  removes  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening, 
and  then,  rising  in  a spiral  direction,  soars 
to  a vast  height.  It  flies  in  the  same  heavy 
manner  as  the  heron,  and  might  be  mistaken 
for  that  bird,  were  it  not  for  the  singularly 
resounding  cry  which  it  utters  from  time  to 
time,  while  on  the  wing  ; but  this  cry  is 
feeble  when  compared  with  the  hollow  boom- 
ing noise  wliich  it  makes  during  the  night, 
in  the  breeding  season,  from  its  swampy  re- 
treats. From  the  loudness  and  solemnity  of 
its  note,  an  erroneous  notion  prevails  «ith  the 
vulgar  that  it  either  thrusts  its  bill  into  a 
reed,  which  serves  as  a pipe  for  swelling  its 
note  beyond  its  natural  pitch,  or  that  it 
immerges  its  head  in  water,  and  then  pro- 
duces its  boomings  by  blowing  with  all  its 
might. 

When  attacked  by  the  buzzard,  or  other 
bird  of  prey,  the  Bittern  defends  itself  with 
great  courage,  and  generally  beats  off  such 
assailants  ; neither  does  it  betray  any  symp- 
toms of  fear  when  wounded  by  the  sports- 
man, but  eyes  him  with  a keen  undaunted 
look,  and,  when  driven  to  extremity, 
attack  him  with  the  utmost  vigour,  wound- 
ing his  legs,  or  aiming  at  his  eyes  with  its 
sharp  and  piercing  bill.  Bitterns  reside 
I>ermanently  in  England,  and  in  most  of  the 
temperate  parts  of  the  continent ; but  in 
colder  climates  they  are  migratory.  They 
were  formerly  held  in  great  esteem  at  the 
tables  of  the  wealthy. 

There  are  several  other  species  of  this 
bird,  some  of  them  natives  of  hot  and  others 
of  cold  climates  ; but  they  all  resemble  the 
above  in  its  distinguishing  characteristics, 
frequenting  the  same  situations,  making 
their  nests  on  the  ground,  &c.,  but  differing 
materially  in  the  colours  of  their  plumage 
as  well  as  in  size. 

BFt'^AEVE.  The  name  given  to  a class  of 
shells  composed  of  two  pieces  or  parts;  which, 
by  means  of  a proper  connection  by  hinges, 
open  and  shut,  and  perform  all  other  ftme- 
tions  necessary  to  the  econorny  or  modes  of 
life  of  the  animals  included  in  them.  The 
kfollusca  inhabiting  them  are  chiefly  distin- 
guished ffom  the  other  classes  by  the  absence 
of  a visible  head  or  neck,  and  the  consequent 
deprivation  of  the  organs  of  sight  and  hear- 
ing : they  possess  a mouth,  but  it  is  a mere 
ojicning  in  the  body,  with  jaws  or  teeth. 
The  brnnchiio  arc  large,  placed  on  each  side, 
between  the  IkhIj-  and  the  mnutlc.  The 
lobes  of  the  mantle  are  fringed  round  the 
edge  with  numerous  filaments,  which  are  very 
sensitive,  and  in  constant  activity.  None  of 
the  genera  are  terrestrial,  their  constniction 
not  affonling  them  sufficient  ixiwcrs  of  loco- 
motion for  finding  their  finid  on  land,  and 
conflniug  them  to  the  water,  whether  salt  or 
frcsli,  or  to  the  sands  on  the  coasts.  As 
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I ; familiar  instances  we  may  mention  the  Oys- 
I i ter,  Mussel,  Cockle,  &c. 


i!  BIZCACHA,  or  VIZCACHA.  {CaIom>/s 
bizcttcha.)  A Rodent  animal,  somewhat 
I ; resembling  a rabbit,  but  \rith  larger  gnawing 
j I teeth  and  a long  tail : it  has,  however,  only 
! three  toes  behind,  like  the  Agouti.  Rear 
' ' Buenos  Ayres  they  are  exceedingly  common. 
They  are  said  to  live  on  roots  ; which,  from 
the  great  strength  of  tlieir  gnawing  teeth, 
; and  the  kind  of  localities  they  frequent, 
; I seems  probable.  As  in  the  case  of  the  rabbit, 
j I a few  holes  are  commonly  placed  together. 

\ I In  the  evening  the  Blzcaehas  come  out  in 
i I numbers,  and  there  quietly  sit  on  tlieir 
haunches.  They  do  not  wander  far  from 
their  burrows  : they  run  very  awkwardly, 
and,  when  hurrying  out  of  danger,  from  their 
elevated  tails  and  short  front  legs,  much  re- 
semble great  rats.  Their  flesh,  when  cooked, 
is  very  white  and  good,  but  it  is  seldom  used. 

I Of  late  years  the  skins  of  the  Bizcacha  have 
I found  a market  in  England,  on  account  of 
I the  fur. 

I BLACKBIRD.  (Turclizs  nieralu.)  Awell- 
; known  song-bird,  about  ten  inches  long, 

; whose  deep-toned  warblings  are  not  to  be 
' mistaken  for  those  of  any  other  inhabitant 
j of  the  CTOves.  The  plumage  of  the  male 
: bird  is  altogether  black,  but  that  of  the  fe- 
I male  is  rather  of  a brown  or  dark  russet 
colour : the  bill.  Inside  of  the  mouth,  and 
edges  of  the  eyelids,  are  yellow,  as  are  also 
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‘ the  soles  of  the  feet.  The  males  during  the 
. first  year  resemble  the  females  so  much  os 
I not  easily  to  be  distinguished  from  them  ; 

; but  after  that,  thc^  assume  the  yellow  bill 
,,  and  other  distinguishing  marks  of  the  sex. 

■ The  Blackbird  is  a solitary  bird,  frequenting 
■ wooils  and  thickets,  chiefly  evergreens,  espe- 
: cially  where  there  are  perennial  springs, 

; which  together  artbrd  it  both  shelter  and 
1 sulisistencc.  They  feed  on  lierries,  fruit, 

- insect-s,  and  worms  ; but  never  fly  in  flocks 
I like  thrushes.  They  pair  early,  and  are 
I among  the  first  who  render  the  groves  vocal  : 
I the  note  of  the  Blockbinl,  indeed,  during  the 
j spring  and  suimner,  when  heard  at  a dis- 
I tnnec,  is  rich  and  enlivening  j but  when  the 
j.  bird  is  confined  in  a cage,  its  .song  is  too  loud 
I and  deafening.  Tlicy  build  in  bushes  or 
, low  trees,  and  lay  four  or  five  eggs,  of  a 
j bluish-green,  marked  irregularly  with  dusky 
spots.  The  young  birds  are  easily  tamed, 
I and  may  lie  taught  to  whistle  a variety  of 
tunes.  They  are  restless  and  timorous, 
[ cosily  alarmed,  and  dillleult  of  access.  Wo 


occasionally  hear  of  albinos,  or  wliite  black- 
birds I but  they  are  so  rare  as  to  be  regarded 
in  the  light  of  great  curiosities. 

BLACK-CAP.  {Sfjlvia  atricapilla).  Tliis 
is  a small  song-bird,  whose  notes  are  so  sweet 
and  full  that  it  has  obtained  the  name  of  the 
mock-nightingale.  The  crown  of  the  head, 
in  the  male,  is  black  ; the  hind  part  of  the 
neck,  light  ash  colour  ; back  and  wings, 
olive  grey  ; throat,  breast,  and  belly,  more  or 
less  silvery  white ; legs  bluish,  and  claws 
black.  The  Black-cap  is  migratory,  visiting 
us  about  the  middle  of  April,  and  retiring  in 
September.  Orchards  and  gardens  are  its 
favourite  haunts  ; and  it  builds  its  slightly 
constructed  nest  in  some  low  tree  or  slurub. 
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lining  it  with  the  fibres  of  roots  thinly 
covered  with  horse  hairs  : the  eggs  are  red- 
dish browTi  mottled  with  a deeper  colour,  and 
sprinkled  with  dark  spots.  The  Black-cap 
is  naturally  a very  shy  bird  5 and  aithougli 
while  banqueting  on  currants,  raspberries,  or 
any  of  its  favourite  fruits,  it  seems  to  forget 
its  usual  timidity,  and  suffers  itself  to  be 
looked  at,  yet  at  other  times  it  avoids  obser- 
vation 03  much  as  possible,  and  carefully 
hides  itself  in  the  foliage  from  all  familiarity 
and  confidence.  Its  song,  however,  never 
fails  to  attract  attention  ; for  although  its 
modulations  are  in  {'eneral  short  and  desul- 
tory, yet  when  this  little  warbler  sits  calmly, 
and  is  earnestly  engaged  in  singing,  it  gives 
utterance  to  a pleasant  and  gentle  harmony, 
superior  perhaps  to  any  of  our  other  songsters, 
the  nightingale  excepted. 

BLACK-COCK,  and  BLACK-GyUIE. 
[See  Gitousu.] 

BLAPS  : Br,APSIDzE.  A genus  and  fa- 
mily of  Coleopterous  insects  1 the  type  of 
which  is  the  species  I!Ui]>s  murtisttua:  it  is 
black,  but  little  shining,  and  the  tip  of  the 
elytra  forms  a short  obtuse  point.  It  is  a 
very  common  British  insect,  found  in  dark, 
damp,  and  dirty  places  about  houses.  In 
Mr  Westwood’s  “Introduction  to  the  Mo- 
dern Classification  of  Insects,"  the  following 
extraordinary  fimt  is  related  : — Several  in- 
stances have  been  noticed,  in  which  the 
larval  of  tlic  common  siiecies  Jilii/is  titurli- 
sopri , or  Church-yard  Beetle,  has  been  dls- 
chargcil  from  the  stomach.  Of  these,  the 
mo.st  remarkable  account  is  that  published 
by  Dr.  I’ickells  in  the  Trans,  qf  AssocialeJ 
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Physicians  in  Ireland,  of  a case  of  a woman, 
aged  twenty-eight,  who  emitted  as  many  as 
two  thousand  larvas  of  this  insect  at  various 
times,  as  well  as  oue  pupa  and  one  imago  ; 
and  which  probably  originated  in  an  absurd 
and  superstitious  practice,  wldch  she  had  for 
some  time  followed,  of  drinking  daily  for  a 
certain  time  a quantity  of  water  mixed  with 
clay,  taken  from  the  graves  of  two  Catholic 
priests,  and  eating  large  pieces  of  chalk.  One 
of  tliese  beetles  was  immersed  repeatedly  into 
spirits  of  wine,  but  revived  after  remain- 
ing therein  all  night,  and  afterwards  lived 
tliree  years.” 

BLATTIDiE.  A family  of  voracious  in- 
sects, of  the  order  Orthojyfera,  of  which 
tlie  troublesome  Cockroach  iBlatta  orien- 
talis)  is  a well-known  example.  These  very 
destructive  and  disagreeable  insects  form  oiie 
of  the  principal  inconveniences  of  hot  cli- 
mates. They  devour  various  animal  and 
vegetable  substances  ; and  some  species  have 
a highly  unpleasant  smell,  which  is  apt  to 
remain  on  such  articles  as  they  have  passed 
over.  The  largest  of  the  genus  is  the 

BL  ATT  A GIG  ANTE  A of  Llimajus,  which 
is  a native  of  many  of  the  warmer  parts  of 
Asia,  Africa,  and  South  America.  The  fol- 
lowing description  of  them  is  said,  by  tliose 
who  have  visited  the  countries  where  tliey 
abound,  to  he  by  no  means  overcharged : 
“ They  plunder  and  erode  all  kinds  of  rdc- 
tuals,  drest  and  undrest,  and  damage  all  sorts 
of  clothes,  especially  such  as  are  touched  wdth 
powder,  pomatum,  and  similar  substances  ; 
everything  made  of  leather,  books,  paper, 
and  various  other  articles,  wlrich  if  they  do 
not  destroy,  at  least  they  soil,  ns  they  fre- 
quently deposit  a drop  of  tlicir  excrement 
wliero  tliey  settle,  and  some  way  or  other 
by  that  means  damage  what  they  cannot 
devour.  They  fly  into  the  flame  of  candles, 
and  sometimes  into  the  dishes  ; arc  very 
fond  of  ink  and  of  oil,  into  which  tlicy  are 
apt  to  fall  and  perish  i in  which  case  they 
soon  turn  most  oflensively  putrid  : so  that 
a man  miglit  as  well  sit  over  the  cada- 
verous body  of  a large  animal  as  write  with 
tile  ink  in  which  they  have  died.  They 
often  fly  into  persons’  faces  or  bosoms,  and 
their  legs  being  armed  with  sharp  siiiucs,  the 
pricking  excites  a sudden  horror  not  easily 
described.  In  old  houses  they  swarm  by 
myriads,  making  every  part  filthy  lieyond 
description  wherever  they  harbour,  which  in 
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the  day-time  is  in  dark  comers,  behind  j 
clothes,  in  trunks,  boxes,  and,  in  short,  every  i 
place  where  they  can  lie  concealed.  In  old  ■ 
timber  and  deal  houses,  when  the  family  is  | 
retired  at  night  to  sleep,  this  insect,  among 
other  disagreeable  properties,  has  the  power  i 
of  making  a noise  wliich  very  much  resem-  j 
hies  a pretty  smart  knocking  with  the 
knuckle  upon  the  wainscotting.  The  Blatta  J 
Gigantea,  in  tlie  West  Indies,  is  therefore 
frequently  known  by  the  name  of  the  drum- 
mer. Three  or  four  of  these  noisy  creatures 
will  sometimes  be  impelled  to  answer  one 
another,  and  cause  such  a drumming  noise 
that  none  hut  those  who  are  very  good  sleep- 
ers can  rest  for  them.  What  is  most  dis- 
agreeable, those  who  have  not  gauze  curtains 
are  sometimes  attacked  by  them  in  their 
sleep  : the  sick  and  dying  have  their  ex- 
tremities attacked,  and  the  ends  of  the  toes 
and  fingers  of  the  dead  are  frequently  strip- 
ped both  of  the  skin  and  flesh.” 

The  BLATTA  ORIENT^VLIS,  or  com- 
mon black  Cockroach,  which  is  frequently 
called  in  our  country  by  the  erroneous  name 
of  the  black  beetle,  is  supposed  to  have  come 
originally  from  Asia  ; but  of  that  there  is 
some  little  doubt.  In  its  mature  state  the 
male  has  wings  extending  only  half  the 
length  of  the  body ; the  female  has  only 
momentary  wings ; her  eggs,  which  are 
about  sixteen  in  number,  are  enclosed  in  an 
oblong  case,  wliich  she  carries  about  wnh 
her  at  first,  fixed  to  the  abdomen  by  a sort 
of  gum.  The  nocturnal  habits  and  ravages 
of  this  species  are  too  well  known  to  require 
any  description. 

The  BLATTA  AJIERIC-ANA , or  ^Vmeri- 
can  Cockroach,  is  of  a light  chestnut  or 
reddish  colour,  and  is  extremely  common 
in  the  warmer  parts  of  America  and  the 
West  India  islands.  It  is  somewhat  larger 
than  the  black  or  eastern  Cockroach.  These 
Blatta:  lay  their  eggs  in  heaps,  and  wrap 
them  all  round  in  webs  or  bags,  after  the 
manner  of  some  spiders.  When  the  eggs  are 
hatched,  the  young  ones  appear  quite  perfect, 
and  leave  their  shells  almost  instantaneously. 
Being  at  first  no  larger  than  nnts,  they  are 
capable  of  penetrating  through  the  smallest 
apertures  into  boxes  and  chests,  where  they 
destroy  everything  witliin  their  reach.  When 
arrived  at  their  full  growth,  they  cost  their 
skins,  which  burst  on  tlieir  backs  ; and  tlien 
the  Blatta:,  or  Cockroaches,  are  perfectly 
formed  : their  wings  are  at  first  soft  and 
whitisli,  and  they  soon  become  red;  but  tlicir 
heads,  horns,  aiid  the  rest  of  their  bodies, 
retain  the  same  shapes  and  colours  ns  they 
Iiossesscd  before  the  exuvia:  were  shed. 

BLEAK.  [Cyprinus albuTutvs.)  ThisMala- 
coptcrygious  fish  belongs  to  the  Carp  family, 
and  is"  very  common  in  many  of  our  own  : 
rivers  : tlio  length  aliout  five  or  six  inches  ; 
shape  slender,  with  the  bo<ly  much  com-  | 
pressed  ; colour  bright  silvery,  the  back  olive-  j 
green;  fins  pellucid:  scales  deciduous;  and  the  I 
tail  forked.  Bleaks  generally  kccii  together 
in  large  shoals;  and  at  certain  seasons  they 
are  observed  to  tumble  aliout  near  the  surface 
of  the  water  as  if  incapable  of  swimming  to 
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any  considerable  distance;  but  in  a short 
time  they  recover,  and  presently  disappear. 
It  is  from  the  scales  of  tliis  fish  that  the 
I beautiful  silvery  matter  used  in  the  pre- 
paration of  artilicial  pearls  is  chiefly  taken; 
other  briuht-scalcd  fishes  may,  however,  be 
I used  for  the  same  purpose. 

[ BLEXXY.  {lilennius.')  A genus  of  small 
, Acanthopterygious  fishes,  living  in  small 
'■  shoals,  and  frequenting  rocky  coasts,  where 
: they  may  be  often  found  in  pools  of  water 
; left  by  the  tide.  The  Blennies  have  one 
\ well-marked  character  in  their  ventral  fins, 

I Inserted  before  the  pectorals,  and  having 
i only  two  rays  each.  The  stomach  is  slender, 
j with  no  cul-de-sac  ; the  intestine  large, 

I without  cteca,  and  there  is  no  air-bladder. 

! The  form  is  elongated  and  compressed,  and 
i there  is  but  one  dorsal,  composed  almost 
entirely  of  jointless  but  flexible  rays.  Their 
skin  is  covered  with  a raucous  secretion  ; 
they  have  teeth  equal  and  closely  set,  form- 
I ing  only  a single  row  in  each  jaw ; their 
j head  is  blunt,  their  proflle  vertical,  and  their 
: muzzle  short.  There  are  several  species  ; n 
brief  description  of  three,  however,  will  be 
ample. 

! The  CRESTED  BLENXY.  iBlennius  ga- 
lerita.)  ^ This  species  is  about  four  or  five 
inches  in  length,  and  is  found  about  the 
rocky  coasts  of  Great  Britain.  The  body  is 
long,  compressed,  smooth,  and  slippery ; 
eolour  yel  lowish  brown , freckled  with  darker 
] coloured  specks ; head  furnished  on  the 
: midille  with  a transverse  finny  appendage, 
which  can  lie  either  raised  or  depressed  at 
pleasure  ; and  between  the  eyes  is  a small 
I triangular  prominence,  pointing  backward, 
i and  red  about  the  edges ; ventral  fins  very 
; small  and  short,  dorsal  shallow,  running 
] from  the  hind  part  of  the  head  to  the  tail, 
which  is  of  a round  shape,  and  the  vent 
situated  under  the  ends  of  the  pectoral  fins. 

■:^e  OCEl.EATED  BLENNY,  or  BIIT- 
TEKI  I,Y  ITSH.  ( Blennittn  ocellaris.)  This 
very  small  sjiecies  is  a native  of  the  Sledi- 
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|«rrancim.  but  is  occasionally  found  in  the 
noiiil,  ,,f  England  by  dredging.  It  has  two 

H/.'J  in  tnC  dorsal,  tllf*  flmt  innrLofl  u/ifK  n 
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round  black  spot  surrounded  by  a white  ring,  j 
and  then  a black  one.  It  lives  among  the 
rocks  and  sea-weed,  and  is  believed  to  sub-  | 
sist  on  minute  Crustacea  and  Mollusca.  I 

The  GATTOBUGINOUS  BLENNY  ! 
(Bletmius  Gattorvgin)  is  about  six  inches  j 
long ; the  body  smooth,  and  compressed  ' 
on  the  sides ; the  belly  rather  prominent,  ; 
and  the  vent  situated  as  in  the  crested  Blen- 
ny.  The  head  is  grooved  between  the  eyes, 
and  furnished  with  two  branched  mem- 
branes, situated  just  above  the  eyelids,  a 
distinguishing  mark  of  the  species.  The 
pectoral  fins,  which  are  broad  and  rounded, 
consist  of  fourteen  rays  ; the  dorsal  fin  has 
thirty-three ; the  ventral  two  ; the  anal 
twenty-three  ; and  the  tail,  which  is  slightly 
rounded,  has  eleven  rays.  This  fish  is  of  a 
dusky  colour,  marked  across  with  wavy  lines. 
It  has  occasionally  been  found  on  our  western  ■ 
coasts,  but  is  not  very  common.  j 

BLEPHAKIS.  A genus  of  Acanthoptery-  1 
gious  fishes,  distinguished  by  their  having  ' 
long  filaments  to  their  second  dorsal  and  to 
their  anal  fin  rays.  One  species  of  the  j 
Blepharis,  inhabiting  the  West  Indian  seas,  1 
is  kno^vn  under  the  appellation  of  the  Coh-  J 
hlcr-Jisli,  probably  on  account  of  the  long 
thread-like  appendages  for  wliich  it  is  so 
conspicuous. 

BLEPSIAS.  A genus  of  Acanthoptery- 
gious fishes,  the  generic  characters  of  which 
are, — compressed  head,  cheeks  mailed,  fleshy 
barbels  under  the  lower  jaw,  gills  with  five 
rays,  and  one  dorsal  fin  divided  into  three 
unequal  lobes. 

BLETIIISA.  A genus  of  carabidous  Co- 
leopterous insects,  consisting  of  three  known 
species,  only  one  of  which  has  been  found  in 
this  country  : this  is  about  half  an  inch  long, 
of  a rich  bronze  or  brassy  hue,  and  %vitli 
numerous  indented  points  on  the  elytra : 
it  frequents  marshy  situations,  and  is  often 
found  crawling  upon  willow  trees. 

BLIND- WOBM,  or  SLOW- WORM.  (An- 
guis  fragilis.)  A species  of  riviparous  reptile 
belonging  to  the  tliird  subgenus  of  the  family 
Angimlce,  which  may  be  said  to  form  the 
connecting  link  between  the  lizards  and  the 
true  serpents.  Though  somewhat  formida- 
ble in  appearance,  the  Blind-worm  is  per- 
fectly innocuous.  Its  usual  length  is  about 
eleven  inches  ; the  head  is  small ; the  eyes 
arc  also  small,  and  the  iridcs  red  ; the  neck 
is  slender,  and  tlicneo  the  body  enlarges, 
continuing  of  equal  bulk  to  the  tip  of  the 
tail,  whien  ends  bluntly,  and  is  as  long  as 
the  body.  The  general  colour  of  the  hack  is 
cinereous,  marked  with  very  small  lines  of 
minute  black  specks  ; the  scales  arc  small, 
smooth,  and  sldning,  of  a silvery  yellow  on 
the  np|)cr  parts,  and  dusky  beneath  ; the 
tongue  is  broa<l  and  forked  ; and  the  teeth 
arc  very  small  ami  numerous.  The  Blind- 
worm  feeds  on  earthworms,  insects,  &c.,  and 
among  the  nidiiformed  Ims  the  character  of 
possessing  the  most  deadly  venom.  The  mo- 
tion of  this  reptile  is  slow  ; from  which  eir- 
cuinstanee,  as  well  as  from  the  smallness  of 
its  eyes,  its  names  are  derived.  ],ikc  all 
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the  rest  of  the  kind,  in  our  climate,  they 
lie  torpid  during  the  winter,  being  some- 
times found  in  vast  numbers  twisted  to- 
gether. 

BLOODHOUND.  (Cants  [domesticiis]san- 
guinarius.)  A species  of  tlie  cauine  genus, 
celebrated  for  its  exquisite  scent  and  un- 
wearied perseverance,  qualities  which  were 
highly  esteemed  by  our  ancestors  for  tracing 
and  recovering  such  game  as  had  escaped 
from  the  liuutcrs  in  a wounded  state,  or 
had  been  killed  and  stolen  out  of  the 
royal  forests.  These  hounds  were  also  for- 
merly much  employed  in  pursuing  criminals 
escaped  from  justice,  or  in  tracing  out 
robbers  or  enemies,  whose  course  was  in- 
evitably discovered  when  once  the  Blood- 
hound was  placed  upon  their  trail.  The 
genuine  Bloodhound  breed  was  large,  strong, 
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miiscular,  broad-chested,  the  upper  lip  large 
and  i)endulous ; the  expression  stem  and 
noble ; the  coloiu  a deep  tan,  and  gene- 
rally marked  with  a black  spot  over  each 
eye  ; this  species,  however,  seems  now  to  be 
blended  with  the  other  smaller  hounds,  and 
the  original  stock  is  all  but  extinct. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  and  other  writers  narrate 
many  surprising  feats  of  the  “ sleut-hound,” 
whose  unflinching  pertinacity  generally 
overcame  all. impediments,  whether  engaged 
in  the  usual  objects  of  the  chase,  or  directed 
against  political  delinquents.  “For  such 
purposes  as  these,”  says  Mr.  Bell,  “ the 
Bloodliound  has  been  employed,  at  various 
times,  in  every  part  of  the  United  Kingdom: 
in  the  clan  feuds  of  Scotland,  in  the  border 
contests  of  the  dejjatable  land  of  the  two 
kingdoms,  and  in  the  unhappy  Irish  re- 
bellion, its  extraordinary  powers  have  been 
taken  advantage  of  without  much  regard  to 
the  claims  cither  of  justice  or  of  mercy.  Such 
scenes,  however,  have  now  become  mere 
matter  of  history  and  of  tradition  ; for,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  improvements  which  have 
taken  place  in  the  breed  of  hounds  for  the 
purposes  of  the  chose,  and  on  the  other,  the 
gradual  introduction  of  a more  regular  sys- 
tem of  police,  aided,  we  may  hope,  by  some 
amelioration  in  the  feelings  ^if  the  people, 
have  annlliilatcd  the  use  of  the  Bloodhound 
in  both  the  objects  for  which  it  was  formerly 
employed.” 

BLUE-BIRD.  (SiaJin.')  This  bird  is  ns 
well  known  in  America  lus  the  Redbreast 
is  with  us,  and  its  habits  of  familiarity 
with  man  in  the  summer  arc  on  a par  witli 
those  of  our  fiicndly  visitor  in  tlic  winter. 


It  is  about  seven  inches  and  a half  long, 
and  the  wliole  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
body  is  of  a rich  sky-blue  shot  with  purple. 
The  bill  and  legs  ore  black  ; the  wings  of  a 
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dusky  black  at  the  tips,  and  the  shafts  of 
the  wings  and  tail  feathers  are  black ; the 
throat,  neck,  breast,  and  sides  partially  under  i 
the  wings,  reddish  chestnut ; the  belly  and  | 
vent  white.  It  arrives  in  the  United  States  ; 
early  in  the  spring,  and  takes  its  departure  | 
in  November.  Its  food  consists  of  large 
beetles,  spiders,  and  other  insects,  besides  I 
berries,  seeds,  and  fruits.  The  nest  is  gene- 
rally built  in  holes  of  trees  ; and  the  male  is 
most  assiduous  in  attentions  to  his  mate ; 
the  eggs  arc  of  a pale  blue  colour;  and  it  often 
happens  that  two  or  three  broods  are  pro- 
duced in  one  season. 

BLUE  [BUTTERFLY].  A name  applied 
to  several  species  of  Butterflies,  of  the  gcnu4 
Polyommatus. 

BLUE -BREAST.  (Cyancetda  svecica.') 
This  elegant  little  bird  inhabits  different  i 
parts  of  Europe,  and  is  mostly  found  on  the  j 
borders  of  forests.  It  is  five  inches  and  a 
half  in  length,  of  which  the  tail  occupies  two 
and  a quarter.  The  head,  back,  and  wing- 
coverts  are  ashy-brown,  mottled  with  a I 
darker  tint ; a reddish-white  line  passes 
above  the  eyes  ; a brilliant  sky-blue  covers 
the  tliroat  and  half-way  down  the  breast ; 
tills  is  set  off  by  a spot  of  the  most  dazzling 
white,  the  size  of  a pea,  placed  precisely  over  , 
the  larynx,  which,  enlarging  and  dimmish-  ' 
ing  successively  by  the  movement  of  this 
part  when  the  bird  sings,  produces  the  most 
beautiful  effect.  The  blue  passes  into  a black 
band,  and  the  latter  into  a fine  orange  ; the 
belly  is  dusky  white  ; the  thighs  and  sides 
are  reddish ; and  the  quill  feathers  dark 
brown.  Some  males  have  two  little  white 
spots  on  the  throat,  and  some  even  three ; 
but  some  have  none.  The  food  of  the  Blue-  , 
breast  consists  of  flics,  tlie  larv.-c  of  insects,  ' 
and  worms.  The  nest  is  built  in  bushes  and 
in  the  holes  of  trees  ; and  the  eggs  are  of  a 
greenish  hue.  The  females,  when  young,  ' 
are  of  a celestial-blue  tint  on  the  sides  of  the 
throat ; and  when  very  old  they  have  the 
throat  sometimes  of  a very  bright  blue. 

BOA  CONSTRICTOR.  Of  all  the  reptiles 
that  exist,  none  equal  in  size  and  power  the 
genus  Una;  some  of  them  being  occasionally 
met  with  from  thirty  to  tlurty-fln:  feet  in 
length,  and  of  a strength  so  pro<ligious  ns  to  ^ 
be  able  to  destroy  deer,  oxen,  and  other  I 
large  and  powerful  animals,  by  cnTClopiug 
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folds,  crushing  them 
"'  to  death,  and,  lubri- 

eating  the  bodies  with 
their  saliva,  swallow- 
Ifi  ing  them  at  their  lei- 

rjA  sure.  In  tliis  tribe 

the  branches  of  the 
upper  and  lower  jaw, 
throughout  the  whole 
length,  as  well  as  the 
palate  bones,  arc  arm- 
/j^vifiS a cd  with  pointed,  re- 
curved,  solid,  and  per- 
manent  teeth,  form- 
i°o  tour  nearly  equal 
rows  above,  and  two 
below.  They  have  the 
1 Ua  tympanic  bone  or  pe- 

Jot  diele  of  the  lower  jaw 

■ moveable,  which  is 

, a itself  almost  wholly 

V»,_  suspended  to  another 

' , ossrumron. 

the  mastoid,  attached 
to  the  skull  by  muscles  and  ligaments, 
ft'hich  contribute  to  its  mobility.  The 

branches  of  tliis  jaw  are  not  united,  and 

those  of  the  upper  jaw  are  attached  to  the 
intermaxillary  bone  only  by  ligaments,  so 
that  these  animals  can  dilate  the  mouth 
' sufficiently  to  swallow  bodies  much  larger 
than  themselves.  They  are  further  distin- 
guished by  having  the  scuta  on  the  other 
part  of  the  tail  single  ; a hook  on  each  side 
of  the  vent ; the  tail  prehensile  ; the  body 
compressed,  and  largest  in  the  middle,  and 
with  small  scales,  at  least  on  the  posterior 
part  of  the  head. 

Enormous  as  the  size  and  power  of  such 
animals  must  be,  according  to  the  latest  and 
best  authenticated  statements  of  eye-wit- 
ncsTCs,  yet,  if  ice  may  rely  on  the  accounts  of 
ancient  writers,  there  was  a time  when  ser- 
pents far  more  terrific  committed  their  hide- 
ous ravages,  and  kept  whole  armies  in  dis- 
may. One  of  this  kind  is  described  as  having 
hail  its  lair  on  the  banks  of  the  Bagradas, 
near  Utica,  and  to  have  swallowed  many  of 
the  Roman  soldiers  in  the  army  of  Regulus, 
to  have  killed  others  in  its  folds,  and  to  have 
kept  the  army  from  the  river  ; till  at  length, 
being  invulnerable  by  ordinary  weapons,  it 
was  destroyed  by  heavy  stones  slung  from 
the  military  engines  used  in  sieges : but, 
according  to  the  historian  I^ivy  (quoted  by 
, Valerius  Maximus),  the  waters  were  polluted 
1 with  its  gore,  and  the  air  with  the  steams 
from  its  corrupted  carcass,  to  such  a degree 
that  the  Romans  were  obliged  to  remove 
their  camp,  taking  with  them,  however,  the 
i skin,  11!<)  feet  in  length,  which  was  sent  to 
; Ibime.  That  none  of  such  frightful  dimen- 
sions now  infest  the  inhabited  parts  of  the 
earth  we  have  abundant  evidence  ; and  there 
is  good  reason  to  liclicvc  that  ns  cultivation 
and  population  have  increased,  the  larger 
siiecles  of  noxious  animals  have  been  ex- 
pelled from  the  haunts  of  mankind,  and 
driven  into  more  distant  and  uncultivated 
reghms. 

Home  species  of  the  genus  Boa  arc  found  in 
the  vast  marshes  and  swamps  of  Uuiana,  and 

other  hot  parts  of  the  American  continent : 
others  are  natives  of  India,  .^riea,  and  the 
larger  Indian  islands.  They  arc  at  once  pre- 
eminent from  their  superior  size  and  their 
beautiful  colours  ; aud  though  destitute  of 
fangs  and  venom,  nature  has  endowed  them 
with  a degree  of  muscular  power  which  seems 
to  defy  resistance.  Tiie  ground  colour  of  the 
whole  animal,  in  the  younger  siiccimens,  is 
a yellowish  grey,  and  sometimes  even  a bright 
yellow,  on  which  is  disposed  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  back  a series  of  large,  chain- 
like,  reddish-brown  variegations,  leaving 
large  open  oval  spaces  of  the  ground  colour 
at  regular  intervals  : the  largest  or  principal 
marks  composing  the  chain-like  pattern 
above  mentioned  are  of  a squarish  form, 
accompanied  by  large  triangular  and  other 
shaped  spots,  the  exterior  of  the  larger  ones 
being  generally  of  a much  darker  cast,  aud 
the  ground  colour  immediately  next  to  them 
considerably  lighter  than  on  other  parts, 
thus  constituting  a general  riclmess  not  easily 
described. 

We  cannot  reflect  upon  the  history  of  these 
great  reptiles  without  being  struck  with  their 
peculiar  adaptation  to  the  situations  in  which 
they  are  commonly  most  abundant.  In  re- 
gions bordering  on  great  rivers,  which  an- 
nually inundate  vast  tracts  of  country,  these 
serpents  live  securely  among  the  trees  with 
which  the  soil  is  covered,  and  are  capable  of 
enduring  very  protracted  hunger,  without 
much  apparent  sulfering,  or  diminution  of 
vigour.  Noxious  as  such  districts  are  to 
human  life,  they  teem  with  a gigantic  and 
luxurious  vegetation,  and  are  the  favourite 
haunts  of  numerous  animals,  preyed  upon, 
and,  to  a certain  degree,  restricted  in  their 
increase,  by  the  boce.  In  such  situations  the 
Boa  Constrictor  lurks,  or  winds  itself  round 
the  trunk  or  branches  of  a tree,  until  some 
luckless  animal  approaches  ; then,  suddenly 
relinquishing  his  position,  swift  as  lightning 
he  seizes  the  victim,  and  coils  liis  body  spi- 
rally round  its  throat  and  chest,  until,  after 
a few  inefl'ectual  cries  and  struggles,  the 
animal  is  suffocated  and  expires.  The  prey 
is  then  prepared  for  being  swallowed,  which 
the  creature  accomplishes  by  pushing  the 
limbs  into  the  most  convenient  position,  and 
then  covering  the  surface  with  a glutinous 
saliva.  The  reptile  commences  the  act  of 
deglutition  by  taking  the  muzzle  of  the  iircy 
into  its  mouth,  which  is  capable  of  vast  ex- 
tension j and,  liy  a succession  of  wonderful 
muscular  contractions,  the  rest  of  the  body 
is  gradually  drawn  in,  with  a steady  and 
regular  motion. 

In  .Mr.  M'Lcod’s  narrative  of  the  voyage 
of  11.  M.  ship  Alccste  to  China,  is  the  follow- 
ing characteristic  account  of  the  Boa,  us  ob- 
served on  shipboard.  “ Notwithstanding  the 
crowded  state  of  the  Cicsar,”  (the  vessel  in 
which  the  crew  of  the  Alccste  returned,  their 
own  having  been  wrecked),  “ two  passengers, 
of  rather  a singular  nature,  were  put  on 
board  at  Batavia  fur  a passage  to  England  : 
the  one,  a snake  of  that  species  called  Boa 
Constrictor;  the  other,  an  Uiirang  Outang. 
The  former  was  somewhat  small  of  his  kind, 
Iwing  only  about  sixteen  feel  long,  and  of 
about  eighteen  inches  in  cireiimfeiencc  ; but 
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his  stomach  was  rather  disproportionate  to  [ stantaneous  was  the  act,  that  it  was  impos-  | 
his  size,  as  will  presently  appear.  He  was  : sihle  for  the  eye  to  follow  the  rajiid  convo-  | 
a native  of  Borneo,  and  was  the  property  of  : lution  of  his  elongated  body.  It  was  not  a 
a gentleman  (now  in  England),  who  had  l regular  screw-like  turn  that  was  formed,  but  ' 


two  of  the  same  sort ; but,  in  their  passage 
up  to  Batavia,  one  of  them  broke  loose  from 
his  confinement,  and  very  soon  cleared  the 
decks,  as  everybody  very  ci\dlly  made  way 
for  Mm,  and  ran  up  the  rigging,  or  to  some 
other  place  of  security.  Not  being  used  to 
a sliip,  however,  or  taking,  perhaps,  the  sea 
for  a green  field,  he  sprawled  overboard,  and 
was  drowned.  He  is  said  not  to  have  sunk 
immediately,  but  to  have  reared  his  head 
several  times,  and  with  it  a considerable 
portion  of  his  body,  out  of  the  sea.  His 
companion,  lately  our  shipmate,  was  brought 
safely  on  shore,  and  lodged  in  the  coiu't- 
yard  of  Mr.  Davidson’s  house  at  Ryswick, 
where  he  remained  for  some  months,  waiting 
for  an  opportunity  of  being  conveyed  home 
in  some  commodious  sMp  sailing  directly 
for  England,  in  which  he  was  likely  to  be 
carefully  attended  to.  Tliis  opportunity 
offered  in  the  Cajsar,  and  he  was  accordingly 
embarked  on  board  of  that  sMp  ndth  the  rest 
of  her  numerous  passengers.  During  his 
stay  at  B.yswick  he  is  said  to  have  been 
usually  entertained  with  a goat  for  dinner, 
once  in  every  three  or  four  weeks,  with  oc  • 
casionally  a duck  or  a fowl,  by  way  of  a 
dessert.  He  was  brought  on  board  shut  up 
in  a wooden  crib  or  cage,  the  bars  of  which 
were  sufficiently  close  to  prevent  his  escape  ; 
and  it  had  a sliding  door,  for  the  purpose  of 
admitting  the  articles  on  wMch  he  was  to 
subsist ; the  dimensions  of  the  crib  wore 
about  four  feet  high,  and  five  feet  square  ; 
a space  sufficiently  large  for  Mm  to  coil 
himself  round  with  case.  The  live  stock  for 
Ms  use  during  the  passage,  consisting  of  six 
goats  of  tire  ordinary  size,  were  sent  with 
him  on  board,  five  being  considered  as  a fair 
allowance  for  as  many  months.  At  an  early 
period  of  the  voyage  we  had  an  exliibition 
of  his  talent  in  the  way  of  eating,  which  was 
publicly  performed  on  tlie  quarter-deck, 
upon  which  lie  was  brought.  The  sliding 
door  being  opened,  one  of  tlie  goats  was 
tlirust  in,  and  the  door  of  the  cage  shut. 
The  poor  goat,  as  if  instantly  aware  of  all 
the  horrors  of  its,  perilous  situation,  imme- 
diately began  to  utter  the  most  piercing  and 
distressing  cries,  butting  instinctively,  at  the 
same  time,  witli  its  head  towards  the  ser- 
pent, in  self-defence.  The  snake,  wliich  at 
first  appeared  scarcely  to  notice  the  poor 
animalj  soon  be^an  to  stir  a little,  and, 
turning  his  head  in  the  direction  of  the  goat, 
he  at  length  fixed  a deadly  and  malignant 
eye  on  the  trembling  idctim,  whose  agony 
and  terror  seemed  to  increase  ; for,  previous 
to  the  snake  seizing  its  prey,  it  shook  in 
every  limb,  but  still  continued  its  unavail- 
ing show  of  attack,  by  butting  at  tlie  ser- 
pent, which  now  became  sufflcicntly  ani- 
mated to  prepare  for  tlie  Imnquct.  The  first 
operation  was  tliut  of  darting  out  his  forked 
tongue,  and  at  the  same  time  rearing  a little 
his  head  i then  suddenly  seizing  the  goat 
by  the  fore  leg  with  Ids  mouth,  and  throwing 
it  down,  it  was  encircled  in  an  instant  in  ids 
horrid  folds.  So  quick,  indeed,  and  so  iii- 


i resembling  rather  a knot,  one  part  of  the 

■ body  overlaying  the  other,  as  if  to  arid 

: weight  to  the  muscular  pressure,  the  more  I 
effectually  to  crush  his  object.  During  this  ■ 
! time  he  continued  to  grasp  with  his  fangs,  I 
I though  it  appeared  an  unnecessary  precau- 
tion, that  part  of  the  animal  which  he  had  ! 
! first  seized.  The  poor  goat,  in  the  mean  ' 

’ time,  continued  its  feeble  and  half-stifled 
cries  for  some  minutes,  but  they  soon  became 
; more  and  more  faint,  and  at  last  it  expired. 

I The  snake,  however,  retained  it  for  a con- 
I siderable  time  in  Ms  grasp,  after  it  was  ap-  ! 
i parently  motionless.  He  tlien  slowly  and  j 
! cautiously  unfolded  Mmself,  tiU  the  goat  i 
fell  dead  from  his  monstrous  embrace,  when  ' 
he  began  to  prepare  himself  for  swallowing 
I it.  Placing  his  mouth  in  froi»t  of  the  dead 
animal,  he  commenced  by  lubricating  with 
his  saliva  that  part  of  the  goat ; and  then 
taking  its  muzzle  into  his  mouth,  which 
had,  and  indeed  always  has,  the  appearance 
of  a raw  lacerated  wound,  he  sucked  it  in,  as 
far  as  the  horns  would  allow.  These  pro- 
tuberances opposed  some  little  difficulty,  not 
I so  much  from  tlieir  extent,  as  from  their 
points  ; however,  they  also,  in  a very  short  i 
j time,  disappeared  ; that  is  to  say,  externally; 

but  their  progress  was  still  to  be  traced  very 
; distinctly  on  the  outside,  threatening  evey 
moment  to  protrude  tlirough  the  skin.  The 
victim  had  now  descended  as  far  as  the 
shoulders ; and  it  was  an  astomshing  sight  ' 
to  observe  the  extraordinary  action  of  the 
! snake’s  muscles  when  stretched  to  such  an 
I unnatural  extent  — an  extent  which  must 
I have  utterly  destroyed  all  muscular  power  ■ 
in  any  animal  that  was  not,  like  himself,  ' 

: endowed  with  very  peculiar  faculties  of  ex-  j 
pension  and  action  at  the  same  time.  AVhen  ' 
Ms  head  and  neck  had  no  other  appearance 
than  that  of  a serpent’s  skin,  stuffed  almost 
to  bursting,  still  the  workings  of  the  muscles  ; 
were  evident ; and  his  power  of  suction,  as 
it  is  erroneously  called,  unabated ; it  was, 
in  fact,  the  eftect  of  a contractile  muscular 
power,  assisted  by  two  rows  of  strong  hooked 

■ teeth.  With  all  this  he  must  be  so  formed 
as  to  be  able  to  suspend,  for  a time,  his  rc- 

^ spiration,  for  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  tl\at 
i the  process  of  breathing  could  be  carried  on 
1 wliile  tlie  mouth  and  throat  were  so  com- 
! pletely  stuffed  and  expanded  by  the  body  of 
I the  goat,  and  tiie  lungs  themselves  (a<l- 
’ mitting  the  trachea  to  be  ever  so  hard)  com- 
pressed, os  they  must  have  been,  by  its 
, passage  downwards. 

The  whole  oiicration  of  completely  gorging 
; the  goat  occupied  alxuit  two  hours  and 
twenty  minutes  : at  the  end  of  which  time 
the  tumefaction  was  confined  to  the  middle 
part  of  the  body,  or  stomach,  the  superior 
parts,  which  had  licen  so  much  distended, 
iiaving  resumed  their  natural  dimensions. 

I He  now  coiled  Mmself  up  again,  and  lay 
quietly  in  his  usual  torpid  state  for  at,out 
I three  weeks  or  a month,  when,  his  lost  meal 
I appearing  to  lie  completely  digested  and 
I dissolved,  he  was  presented  with  another 


goat,  which  he  killed  and  devoured  with 
equai  facility.  It  would  appear  that  aimost 
ail  he  6waliow3  is  converted  into  nutrition, 
for  a small  quantity  of  calcareous  matter 
(and  that,  perhaps,  not  a tenth  part  of  the 
bones  of  the  animal),  with  occasionally  some 
of  the  hairs,  seemed  to  eompose  liis  ytneral 
faxes  ; — and  this  may  accoimt  for  these  ani- 
mals being  able  to  remain  so  long  without  a 
supply  of  food.” 

There  are  many  other  serpents  of  the  spe- 
cies Uoa;  of  which  a short  notice  is  neces- 
sary  1.  The  Spottkd  Bo.t.  (Boa  scytale.) 

This  is  sometimes  scarcel;y  inferior  to  the 
Boa  Constrictor,  and  is  of  similar  habits.  It 
is  of  a grey  colour,  marked  with  large  orbi- 
cular spots,  interspersed  with  other  marks 
and  variegations.  It  is  found  in  many  parts 
of  South  America. — 2.  The  Ringed  Boa. 
(Boa  ccnchris.)  This  also  grows  to  a large 
size,  though  considerably  smaller  than  either 
of  the  before  mentioned  ; and  may  be  easily 
distinsiiished  by  the  regular  distribution  of 
its  marks  and  colours.  On  the  back  is  a 
continued  series  of  very  large  blackish  cir- 
cles from  head  to  tail,  wliile  along  the  sides 
are  interspersed  several  kidney-shaped  spots, 
with  their  centres  white.  It  inhabits  South 

America 3.  The  Embroideked  Boa.  (Boa 

Phrygia.)  There  exists  scarcely  a more  truly 
elegant  species  in  the  whole  serpent  tribe 
than  tliis.  It  is  nearly  four  feet  long  ; the 
ground  colour  white,  the  back  being  tinged 
with  a cast  of  yellowish  brown  ; while  along 
the  whole  upper  part  is  a continued  series  of 
black  variegations,  bearing  a striking  resem- 
blance to  embroidery.  It  is  a native  of  the 
East  Indies. — t.  Canine  Boa.  (Boa  canina.) 
This  beautiful  snake  is  about  four  feet  in 
length  ; the  head  is  large,  and  shaped  like 
that  of  a dog  ; the  general  colour  a bright 
Saxon  green,  with  transverse  white  bars  down 
the  back,  the  edges  of  which  arc  of  a deeper 
green  than  the  ground  colour  of  the  body  : 
the  belly  is  white.  This  species  belongs  to 
South  America — 5.  The  Garden  Boa.  (Boa 
lunrtniana.)  The  ground  colour  of  this  spe- 
cies is  a light  yellowish  brown,  or  sometimes 
pale  violet,  variegated  with  a dark  purplish 
brown  pattern  resembling  rich  embroidery. 
The  head  is  broad,  and  the  neck  slender. 
There  are  several  others,  but  the  foregoing 
will  convey  a sulHcient  idea  of  them. 

BOAR.  The  male  of  Swine.  [Sec  IIoo.] 

BOAR-FISir.  (Caproi  aprr.)  An  Acan- 
thoptcrygious  fish,  resembling  the  Dory  in 
its  general  outline,  and  in  having  the  first 
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dorsal  fin  deeply  notched  ; but  it  has  no  | 
spines  along  the  dorsal  or  anal : The  fins  are 
covered  with  rough  scales  ; the  mouth  pro- 
jects considerably  i and  the  fins  are  entirely 
without  filaments.  The  flesh  of  the  Boar- 
fish  is  but  in  little  esteem. 

A very  few  instances  of  the  presence  of 
this  rare  fish  on  the  British  coasts  have  been 
recorded.  We  believe  the  last  was  by  Waring 
Kidd,  Esq.,  and  the  following  account  of  it 
appeared  in  “ The  Zoologist,”  p.  191  : — 

“ On  the  6th  of  March,  1842,  a fish  six  inches 
and  a half  in  length  and  three  inches  in 
width,  of  most  brilliant  colours,  was  picked 
up  by  a fisherman.  It  was  alive  when  found  : 
the  colours  were  bright  orange  and  lake. 
The  fish  was  taken  by  the  person  who  picked 
it  up  to  Mr.  Griflins,  the  principal  fish- 
monger of  Brighton  ; he  took  it  to  the  Pa- 
vilion, where  it  w'as  presented  to  her  Majesty. 
It  was  immediately  recognised  by  His  Royal 
Highness  Prince  Albert  (the  Prince  being  a 
good  naturalist)  as  the  Boar  or  Hog  fish  of 
the  ancients,  a species  very  scarce  on  the 
British  coasts.  His  Royal  Highness,  wishing 
to  have  it  preserved,  sent  it  here  ; as  it  was 
for  Her  Majesty,  it  gave  me  great  pleasure 
that  I succeeded  so  well,  both  in  preserving 
the  colours  and  in  showing  the  peculiarity  of 
the  mouth,  wliich  the  fish  has  the  power  of 
extending  and  contracting  at  will.  When 
extended,  it  takes  the  form  of  a hog’s  snout ; 
hence  the  name  of  Boar-fish.  I suspended 
the  fish  under  a glass  shade,  and  placed  a few 
seaweeds,  &c.  on  the  stand.  When  quite 
completed,  I made  a painting  of  it,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  representing  the  colours  pretty 
correctly.” 

BOAT-BILL.  ( Cancroma.)  A genus 
of  Grallatorial  birds,  distinguished  by  their 
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very  remarkable  bill,  the  form  of  which  by 
some  is  likened  to  a boat  with  its  keel 
upwiirils,  and  by  others  to  tlic  bowls  of  two 
s|iouii8|  the  concave  sides  of  which  arc  placed 
in  contact.  TIic  mandibles  arc  very  stout 
and  sbarp-cilgeil,  and  the  upper  one  has  a 
projecting  point  at  tlic  extremity.  The  feet 
luivc  four  toes,  all  of  them  long,  and  without 
a connecling  membrane  ; for  which  reason 
tlicsc  bird.s  pcrcli  on  the  branclics  of  trees 
by  the  sides  of  rivers,  so  Hint  tliey  may 
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pounce  upon  the  fish  as  they  swim  beneatli. 
The  species  Cancroma  cochlearia  is  the  size 
of  a domestic  fowl.  In  the  male,  the  fore- 
head, and  upper  parts  of  the  neck  and  breast, 
are  dirty  white  ; and  from  the  head  depends 
a long  crest  of  black  feathers.  The  female 
has  t)ie  top  of  the  head  black,  without  the 
elongated  crest.  It  inliabits  Guiana,  Brazil, 
and  other  parts  of  South  America. 

BOAT-FLY.  (^Notonecta).  An  aquatic 
Hemipterous  insect,  the  back  of  which  is 
shaped  like  the  bottom  of  a boat  ; and  the 
liiud  legs,  which  are  thrice  as  long  as  the 
fore,'  aptly  enough  resemble  a pair  of  oars. 
The  legs  of  the  hinder  pair  have  a fringe  of 
bristles  along  their  edge  ; by  which  the  sur- 
face, with  which  they  strike  the  water  in 
swimming,  is  greatly  Increased.  Their  ge- 
neral form  is  well  adapted  for  rapid  progres- 
sion in  waters  and  it  is  from  the  peculiar 
aspect  and  movement  of  the  body  that  they 
have  received  their  name.  They  swim  on 
their  backs  ; and  their  eyes  are  so  placed 
that  they  are  able  to  see  both  above  and 
below  the  surface  of  the  water,  so  that  at  the 
approach  of  danger  they  instantly  descend, 
and  are  out  of  sight. 

BOB-O-LINK.  [See  Rice  Buhtino.] 

BODIAN.  There  are  several  species  of 
fish,  of  the  Carp  kind,  bearing  tliis  name. 
They  are  natives  of  the  Indian  and  Ame- 
can  seas  ; and  vary  from  one  foot  to  three 
feet  in  length.  The  Aya  Bodian,  is  a highly 
beautiful  species,  of  a bright  red  colour, 
with  silvery  abdomen,  and  most  of  the  scales 
on  the  body  edged  with  silver  ; back  blood- 
red  ; dorsal  fin  rounded  at  the  tip  ; middle- 
sized  scales  ; and  red  eyes.  It  frequents  the 
coasts  of  Brazil,  and  its  flesh  is  in  much  es- 
teem. 

BOMBUS.  The  Humble-bee  [wliich  see]. 

BOMBYCID.®.  A familyof Lepidopterous 
insects,  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  which 
is  the  Bombyx  Mori,  well  kno^vn  as  the  Moth 
to  wliich  the  Silkworm  turns.  The  cater- 
pillars of  most  of  the  species  are  hairy,  and 
assume  the  pupa  state  in  a cocoon  spun  for 
its  protection. 

BOMBYCILLA.  The  name  of  a genus  of 
birds  placed  by  Cuvier  among  the  Hentiros- 
tral  genera  ofhis  second  order  of  J’asscres. 
They  may  be  distinguished  at  first  sight  from 
any  otlier  birds  by  a remarkable  appendage 
on  the  tips  of  some  of  the  quills,  which  has 
very  much  the  appearance  of  red  sealing- 
wax.  Their  principal  generic  characters 
are  — Bill  short,  slightly  depressed  and  tri- 
angular at  the  base  ; above  convex,  towards 
the  tip  bent  down,  and  emarginate  on  each 
side.  Nostrils  oval,  covered  with  small  fea- 
thers. Feet  four-toed,  with  the  outer  one 
connected  at  the  base.  [Sec  Wa.xwi.no.] 

BOMBYTAD.®.  A family  of  insects  of 
I the  order  Di/itera.  I’hey  have  an  apjiear- 
' ance  somewhat  resembling  that  of  the  smal- 
ler kinds  of  1 lumblc-bce.s,  being  thickly  co- 
vered with  erect  downy  hair  : their  flight  is 
rapid  j and  they  may  be  frequently  observed 
to  hang,  as  if  suspended,  over  a flower,  sip- 
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ping  its  sweets  by  means  of  their  long  pro-  I 
boscis,  while  their  wings  vibrate  so  rapidly 
as  to  be  scarcely  discerned  to  move  ; then 
darting  to  another  with  such  rapidity  that 
the  eye  cannot  follow  them.  They  frequent  , 
gardens,  open  parts  of  woods,  and  sunny  ■ 
banks  ; and  are  most  common  in  spring.  < 

BOMBYX.  [See  Silk-woem.] 

BONASSUS.  [See  Bison.] 

BONTTO.  {Tftynmis.)  A handsome  fish 
of  the  order  Acanthopterygii,  a native  of  the  I 
Mediterranean,  and  a rare  visitant  of  our 
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shores.  It  is  about  three  feet  long  i has  a 
sharp  head,  a small  mouth,  large  ^Is,  full 
silvery  eyes,  and  a crescent-shaped  tail.  It 
has  no  scales  except  on  tlie  middle  of  the 
sides,  where  a line  of  gold  colour  runs  from 
the  head  to  the  tail.  It  is  greenish  on  the 
back  and  sides,  but  its  belly  is  of  a silvery 
white  ; and  it  is  distin^lshed  by  its  gr^t 
activity  and  voracity,  being  one  of  the  chief 
enemies  of  the  flying-fish.  It  is  also  called 
the  Steited  Tunky. 


BOOBY.  iSula  fusca.)  The  name  given 
by  navigators  to  a large  bird,  a species  of 
Gannet,  which  Inhabits  the  desolate  islands 


and  coasts  of  most  warm  climates.  The 
name  was  naturally  acquired  from  their 
apparent  stupidity,  in  quietly  sitting  on  the 
shore,  or  perching  on  the  yard  of  a ship,  till 
knocked  on  the  head,  or  taken  away  by  any 
one  who  may  attempt  it.  [Sec  Gannet.] 

BOOK-WORM.  A name  given  to  various 
species  of  insects  in  the  larva  state,  in  which 
they  destroy  books  and  papers,  by  boring 
into  them  ; such  os  the  rUnidte,  Ano- 
bium,  &c. 
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i BOOPS.  A genus  of  small  Acanthoptery- 
glous  fishes,  found  mostly  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean. The  speeies  are  generally  of  brilliant 
colouring,  and  eharaeterized  by  a small 
, mouth,  large  eyes,  and  a rounded  form. 

'•  BOPYEUS.  A parasitic  Crustacean,  of 
the  order  Isopoda,  of  which  three  or  four 
species  are  knomi.  They  fasten  on  the 
prawn,  hermit  crab,  and  other  Crustacea. 
The  sexes  differ  very  much  in  appearance. 

; The  B.  Squillarum  is  far  from  uncommon  in 
, this  country  : it  causes  swellings  on  the  side 
! of  the  carapace  of  the  common  Palaimon 
I SquiUa. 

I BOS.  The  scientific  name  for  a genus 
of  hollow-homed  ruminating  quadrupeds, 

^ which  in  their  domesticated  state  contribute 
most  materially  to  the  comforts  and  con- 
veniences of  man.  [See  Ox  ; Bisox,  4c.] 

I BOSTRICHUS  : BOSTRICHIDiE.  A 

' genus  and  family  of  Coleopterous  insects,  of 
the  group  Xylophila,  some  species  of  which 
^ are  highly  destmetive  of  timber.  These  Bee- 
tles usually  live  in  wood,  which  their  larva: 
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pierce  in  every  direction  ; and  when  nbun- 
■ dant  in  forests,  esi)ccially  those  of  pines  and 
. firs,  they  destroy  immense  numbers  of  trees 
in  a few  years.  One  of  the  most  destructive 
species  is  the  Jimtrvdim  Typoyraphicus,  or 
: the  Typograplicr  Beetle,  wliich  has  at  differ- 
: ent  times  ravaged  the  forests  of  Germany, 
j It  devours,  both  in  the  larva  and  perfect 
states,  tile  soft  wood  1)0- 
ncath  the  bark,  which 
is  most  essential  to  the 
vegetative  process,  and 
thus  causes  the  death 
of  the  tree.  The  fe- 
males attack  the  cre- 
vices of  the  bark,  and 
Iicrforate  it  in  diverg- 
ing lateral  channels,  In 
'■  -i.'  which  from  sixty  to 

eighty  eggs  arc  deposit- 
®d.  At  the  end  of  fifteen  days  the  larva:  are 
hatche<l,  anil  forthwith  commence  the  work 
of  destruction,  each  gnawing  a serpentine 
gallery  lietwecn  the  hark  and  the  wood,  and 
gradually  enlarging  its  burrow  until  the 
Pericsl  when  it  is  ready  to  pass  into  the  jnipa 
stale  : when,  having  finally  ticcome  a i)crfect 
f 'hrcctly  Isircs  through  the  portion 

of  the  tree  which  remains  hetween  the  wood 
and  the  outer  hark,  and  escapes  throngli  a 
small  circular  a|icrturc  in  the  latter.  Tlierc 
appears  to  l)c  no  rcim-dy  when  tlie  trees  are 
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once  attacked  but  to  cut  down  the  trees,  bark 
them  and  burn  the  bark,  and  to  remove  all 
felled  timber  without  delay. 

BOTATRISSO.  The  Eel-pout.  [See  Eel.] 

BOTATJRUS.  [See  BtixEKN.] 

BOTRYLLTJS.  A genus  of  Molluscous 
animals  termed  Appj'epnteflAsct'dtaris,  which  j 
at  first  float  free  and  separate,  but  at  a cer- 
tain period  of  their  existence  unite  to  form 
one  common  mass.  The  aggregated  animals 
thus  found  together  are  almost  always  very 
small,  soft,  irritable,  and  contractile,  chang- 
ing their  form  with  the  slightest  movement. 
[See  Ascidia.] 

BOTS.  The  larva:  or  caterpillars  of  the 
Gad-fly,  belonging  to  the  order  Diptera, 
genus  (Estrus,  of  which  there  are  numerous 
species.  They  infest  horses  and  cattle  ; and 
are  distinguished  by  passing  the  larval  state 
of  their  existence  within  some  animal,  and 
feeding  on  the  juices  or  substance  of  that 
animal.  [See  OCsTiius  ; Bueeze-fly,  &c.] 

BOTTLE  -FISH.  [See  Saccophakvn.x.] 

BRACHELYTRA.  An  extensive  group 
of  Coleopterous  insects,  distinguished  by  the 
elongate  form  of  the  body  and  the  short- 
ness of  the  wing-cases.  They  run  and  fly 
with  equal  agility  ; preying  upon  decaying 
animal  and  vegetable  matters,  especially 
fungi,  agarics,  &c.,  in  which  they  chiefly 
reside ; they  are  also  found  in  profusion  under 
heaps  of  putrescent  plants.  They  are  decided- 
ly carnivorous ; some  species  are,  however, 
found  in  flowers,  others  upon  the  margins  of 
running  streams,  and  others  under  the  bark 

of  decaying  trees One  of  the  commonest, 

and  at  the  same  time  most  formidable  look- 
ing members  of  the  family,  is  a black  species, 
rather  more  than  an  inch  long,  commonly 
called  the  “Devil’s  Coach-horse”  (Goerms 
olens).  Tills  is  frequently  to  be  seen  running 
about  garden  walks,  cellars,  and  dusty  roads. 
True  to  the  habits  of  the  family,  on  the  least 
approach  of  danger  it  immediately  puts  itself 
into  a posture  of  defence,  throws  the  tail  over 
the  head  like  a scorpion,  jirotrudes  the  anal 
rings,  elevates  its  head,  and  opens  its  long 
and  powerful  jaws. — The  gcograiihical  range 
of  this  group  of  insects  is  principally  confined 
to  the  temperate  climes  of  the  northern 
hemisphere  ; a few  speeies,  however,  have 
been  received  from  tropical  climates,  which 
are  remarkable  for  the  singularity  of  their 
forms  and  the  splendour  of  their  colours  j 
but  it  rarely  hapiicns  that  the  exotic  species 
exceed  those  of  our  own  country  in  size. 

BRACIIINUS.  A genus  of  Coleojitcrous 
insects,  with  truncated  elytra  and  a smallish 
thorax  i of  which  the  Itrachium  vrciiilinis  is 
the  most  coinnum.  This  insect,  which  is 
found  under  stones,  is  about  half  an  inch 
long  i the  head,  thorax,  and  legs  are  of  a 
yellowish  red  colour  j the  wing-cases  grecn- 
jsli,  or  blue  black  ; and  the  antenmu  reddish. 
They  possess  a rcinarkable  power  of  violently 
cx()elling  from  the  anus  a pungent  acrid 
fliud,  accompanied  by  a loud  report,  consi- 
dering the  size  of  the  insect  s whence  its  com- 
mon name  of  Jiombardicr  Jlcctle. 
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BRACHIONUS.  A genus  of  minute  ani- 
mals, found  in  stagnant  fresh  water  and  in 
sea  water.  [See  Entoiiosthaca.] 

BRACHIOPODA.  A class  of  Acephalous 
or  headless  molluscous  animals,  with  bivalve 
shells.  They  are  characterized  by  having 
the  mantle  organized  so  as  to  be  serviceable 
for  respiration,  and  by  having  two  long, 
fleshy,  ciliated,  spiral  arms,  but  no  foot. 
They  have  no  organs  of  locomotion,  but  live 
fixed  to  submarine  bodies.  The  species  are 
numerous  and  widely  diffused  ; and,  though 
comparatively  low  in  the  scale  of  creation, 
the  class  is  interesting  both  to  the  iihysiolo- 
gist  and  the  geologist. 

BRACHyCERITS.  A genus  of  Coleopte- 
rous insects,  the  species  of  wliich  are  apterous, 
and  very  rough.  They  live  upon  the  ground, 
and  appear  to  be  peculiar  to  the  south  of 
Europe  and  Africa,  particularly  abounding 
in  the  latter  quarter  of  the  globe. 

BRACHYPTERES.  The  name  given  by 
Cuvier  to  that  class  of  birds  generally  known 
as  “ Divers.” 

BRACIIYTELES.  A genus  of  Quadru- 
mana,  so  named  on  account  of  tlie  very  small 
development  of  the  thumb. 

BRACON.  A genus  of  Hymenoptcrous 
insects,  allied  to  the  Ichneumons  j remark- 
able for  the  hiatus  wliich  exists  between  the 
mandibles  and  the  clypeus. 

BRADYPUS.  [See  Snoin.] 

BRAHMXlSr  BULL,  INDIAN  OX,  or 
ZEBU.  iJjos Indictts.)  There  is  a very  con- 
siderable difference  in  the  various  domes- 
ticated Asiatic  oxen,  as  to  the  size  and  direc- 
tion of  the  horns  : some  ore  short  and  sub- 
erect ; others  incline  inwards ; but  they  are 
generally  distinguished  by  a fatty  elevated 
liump  upon  the  withers.  The  ears  are  pen- 
dulous, and  the  dewlap  is  usually  very 
largely  developed.  Their  colour  varies  from 
a light  ashy  grey  to  a milk  white,  and  their 
size  from  the  stature  of  an  ordinary  bull  to 


that  of  a Shetland  pony.  The  limbs  of  all 
are  light  and  elegant.  ’ The  flesh  is  neither 
so  sweet  nor  so  good  ns  that  of  the  common 
ox,  except  tile  liump.  which  is  nliowed  on 
all  hands  to  bo  delicious  when  properly 
cooked.  In  many  parts  of  India  the  Zebu  is 
used  as  an  animal  of  burden,  and,  when  har- 
nessed to  a carriage,  it  will  travel,  nt  an  easy 


rate,  about  thirty  miles  a day.  Antient  mi- 
ters speak  of  its  performing  about  double  that 
distance  ; but  if  that  were  true,  it  must  have 
lost  much  of  its  fleetness.  The  Hindoos  regard 
them  as  animals  worthy  of  veneration,  and 
consequently  consider  it  sinful  to  slaughter 
them  ; they  do  not,  however,  generally  ob- 
ject to  work  them.  “ They  are  spread,”  says 
ilr.  Bennett,  “ over  the  whole  of  Southern 
Asia,  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Arcliiiielago, 
and  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa  from  Abys- 
sinia to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.” 

BRAMBLING.  iFringiHa  morUifringilla.') 
This  bird,  which  is  also  called  the  Mountain- 
Finch,  is  larger  than  the  chaffinch.  The  top 
of  the  head  and  the  back  are  of  a glossy 
black  colour,  slightly  edged  with  a yellow 
brown  ; the  tliroat  and  breast  are  orange,  as 
are  the  lesser  coverts  of  the  wings  ; but  those 
which  rest  on  the  quill  feathers  are  barred 
with  black,  tipped  with  orange  ; and  the 
tail  is  slightly  forked. 

BRANCHIOPODA.  An  order  of  Crusta- 
ceous  animals,  in  which  the  locomotive  ex- 
tremities fulfil  the  functions  of  gills.  These 
Crustaceans,  wliich  ore  for  the  most  part 
microscopic,  are  always  in  motion  when  in 
an  animated  state,  and  are  generally  pro- 
tected by  a shell  or  crust  in  the  shape  of  a 
shield,  or  of  a bivalve  shell,  and  are  fur- 
nished sometimes  with  four,  sometimes  with 
two  antennal.  Their  feet  vary  in  number, 
some  having  not  less  than  a himdred.  4 A 
great  portion  have  only  one  eye. 

BRANCHIOSTEGI.  A tribe  of  Cartila- 
ginous fishes,  comprehending  those  in  which 
the  giUs  are  free,  and  covered  by  a mem- 
brane ; including  the  Sturgeon  and  Chimaira 
[which  sec]. 

BREAM.  (Ahramis  hrama.)  A fish  of 
the  Carp  family,  and  by  anglers  often  called 
the  Carp-bream  j found  in  lakes,  and  in  the 
deepest  parts  of  still  rivers.  The  body  is  ex- 
tremely deep  and  tliin  in  proportion  to  its 
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length,  and  the  back  much  elevated.  Ixingth 
two  feet  to  two  feet  and  a half ; colour  olive, 
with  a jmle  or  flesh-coloured  tinge  on  the 
under  parts  : scales  large  ; dorsal  fin  rather 
small,  and  situated  a little  beyond  the 
middle  of  the  back  ; anal  fin  extending  fVom  , 
the  vent  nearly  to  the  tail,  which  is  pretty  ' 
deeply  forked.  Its  flesh  is  frcnerally  con- 
sidered coarse  and  extremely  insipid. 

The  Sea  Bukam  (/’orpii.s  ccntrodontus)isa  ■ 
common  fish  in  the  Mediterranean,  nor  is  it 
by  any  means  uncommon  on  the  southern 
and  western  coasts  of  England,  especially  { 
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during  summer  and  autumn.  The  spami  is 
i shed  in  the  beginning  of  winter  in  deep  water; 
and  it  retreats  altogether  from  onr  shores  in 
severely  cold  weather.  The  young  of  this  fish 
1 arc  commonly  kuovvn  by  the  name  of  Chads. 

' The  ^a  bream  is  not  very  highly  esteemed 
1 for  the  table,  either  fresh  or  salted. 

1 BREEZE-FLY.  (,CEstrits;  (Estridce.)  The 
j insects  we  are  about  to  describe  are  produced 
1 from  larvoe  which  when  existing  in  horses 
! arc  termed  bots;  in  sheep,  viagguts ; and  in 
i cows  and  oxen,  wornils;  and  these  three 
! represent  three  dirisions  of  the  family,  dif- 
fering essentially  in  their  history.  The  per- 
fect insect  produced  from  each  kind  of  larva 
is  properljr  termed  a Breeze-fly.  Before  we 
proceed  farther,  however,  we  beg  to  state 
that  the  observations  which  follow  are  taken 
from  Jlr.  Newman’s  History  of  Insects,  who 
quotes  as  his  authority  “ An  Essay  on  the 
Bots  of  Horses  and  other  animals,  by  Bracy 
Clark,  F.  L.  S.” 

“ The  opinions  of  the  Breeze-fly  of  the 
horse,  or  hot,  us  it  is  usually  termed,  as  to  the 
benefit  or  injury  derived  from  it,  are  very 
opposite  ; some  observers  go  so  far  as  to  as- 
sert that  the  larva:  occasionally  completely 
perforate  the  stomach  of  the  horse,  causing 
disease,  pain,  and  even  death  ; others  regard 
them  us  perfectly  innocuous  ; and  one  author 
[Mr.  Bracy  Clark],  whose  careful  and  labo- 
rious investigations  entitle  his  opinions  to 
the  greatest  respect,  believes  the  effect  of 
bots  to  be  salutiferous  rather  than  otherwise; 
and  from  his  masterly  essay  the  following 
particulars  are  extracted. 

“ The  female  fly,  in  approaching  the  horse 
for  the  purpose  of  oviposition,  carries  her 
b'“ly  nearly  upright  in  the  air,  the  protruded 
ovipositor  being  curved  inwards  and  up- 
wards. Suspending  herself  for  a few  seconds 
before  the  part  of  the  horse  on  which  she 
intends  to  deposit  the  egg,  she  suddenly 
darts  upon  it,  and  leaves  the  egg  adliering 
to  the  hair : she  hardly  appears  to  settle, 
but  merely  touches  the  hair  with  the  egg 
held  out  on  the  extreme  point  of  the  ovi- 
p(«itor,  the  egg  adhering  by  means  of  a glu- 
tinous liquor  with  which  it  is  covered.  She 
then  leaves  the  horse  at  a small  distance, 
prepares  a second  egg,  and,  poising  her- 
self bcfirc  the  part,  deposits  it  in  the  same 
way  : the  liquor  dries,  and  the  egg  becomes 
glued  to  the  hair.  This  is  repeated 
till  four  or  five  hundred  eggs  are  sometimes 
placed  on  one  horse.  The  skin  of  the  horse 
IS  luually  thrown  into  a tremulous  motion 
on  the  touch  of  the  insect,  which  merely 
•flses  from  the  very  great  irritability  of  the 
•kin  and  cutaneous  muscles  at  this  season  of 
the  year,  rrecasloned  by  the  heat  and  con- 
tinual teasing  of  the  flies,  till  at  length  those 
miuclei  ap|s  iir  to  act  involuntarily  on  the 
1 ' touch  of  any  body  wdiatcver. 

i ‘ 1 he  fly  docs  not  deposit  her  eggs  at  lan- 
1 <lom  on  the  horse's  Issly,  but  selects  those 
{’“'’V'  wliicli  arc  most  likely  to  be  nibbled 
i uy  tho  horse  : the  Inside  of  the  knee  Is  fre- 
quently cho-i'ii,  but  all  naturalists  must 
how  commonly  the  eggs  of 
the  tsit  are  lie  posited  on  that  part  of  a horse's 
1 ■hoiildcr  which  he  cmi  never  reach  with  his 

mouth,  and  thus,  to  a casual  observer,  it 
would  seem  that  they  must  perish,  and  fail 
in  the  object  for  which  their  parent  designed 
them.  Now  there  is  a provision  of  nature 
which  exactly  counteracts  tliis  difficulty. 
When  horses  are  together  in  a pasture,  and 
one  of  them  feels  an  irritation  on  any  part 
of  the  neck  or  shoulder  wMch  he  cannot 
reach  with  his  mouth,  he  will  nibble  another 
horse  in  the  corresponding  part  of  his  neck 
or  shonlder,  and  the  horse  so  nibbled  will 
Immediately  perform  the  kind  office  re- 
quired, and  begin  nibbling  away  in  the  part 
indicated.  The  horses,  when  they  become 
used  to  this  fly,  and  find  it  does  them  no 
injury  by  sucking  their  blood,  hardly  regard 
it,  and  do  not  appear  at  all  aware  of  its 
object. 

“ When  the  eggs  have  remained  on  the 
hairs  four  or  five  days,  they  become  mature, 
after  which  time  the  slightest  application  of 
warmth  and  moisture  is  sufficient  to  bring  i 
forth  in  an  instant  the  latent  larva.  At  this 
time,  if  the  lips  or  tongue  of  the  horse  touch  i 
the  egg,  its  operculum  is  thrown  open,  and  i 
the  young  larva  liberated  : this  readily  i 
adheres  to  the  moist  surface  of  the  tongue, 
and  is  from  thence  conveyed  with  the  food  ; 
to  the  stomach.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  i 
that  it  is  probable  the  greater  part  of  the  i 
eggs  deposited  by  this  fly  are  taken  up  in 
consequence  of  the  irritation  of  other  flies, 
as  the  Tabani  and  Stomoxides,  which,  by  j 
perpetually  settling  on  the  skin,  occasion  a 
horse  to  nibble  himself  on  those  parts,  and 
thus  receive  the  larva:  on  the  tongue  and 
lips,  whence  they  are  Introduced  into  the 
stomach.  * * * Tlie  larva,  when  matured, 
quits  the  stomach  of  the  animal  and  falls  to 
the  ground,  and  finding  a convenient  place 
of  retreat,  undergoes  its  change  to  a clu-ysalis, 
the  skin  then  losing  its  organization,  and 
changing  in  colour  from  a wliitish  red  to  a 
reddish  broivn.  After  remaining  torpid  in 
the  chrysalis  state  a few  weeks,  the  super- 
fluous moisture  being  removed  and  the 
parts  of  the  future  insect  hardened  by  drying, 
it  bursts  from  its  confinement,  and  the  fly 
makes  its  exit  at  the  small  end  of  the  case. 

A few  hours  after  quitting  their  shell  they 
become  dry,  take  wing,  and  seek  their  mates. 

“ A second  species  of  Breeze-fly  has  a stfil 
more  wonderful  history  : its  eggs  aic  laid  in 
the  nostrils  of  sheep,  from  one  to  seven  or 
eight  in  each  individual,  and  these  on  be- 
coming larva:,cnter  the  frontal  and  maxillary 
sinuses,  and  even  the  horns,  and  feed  on 
their  secretions  : when  the  larva:  ai‘c  young 
they  are  perfectly  white  and  transparent, 
except  two  small  black  horny  plates  : as 
they  increase  in  size  the  upper  surface  be- 
comes marked  with  two  traiisvcrsc  hrown 
lines  on  each  segment,  the  anterior  heing 
shorter  and  narrower  than  tho  posterior  ; 
and  some  spots  are  also  observable  on  tho 
sides.  The  body  consists  of  twelve  segments  \ 
liesides  the  head.  These  larviu  move  with  | 
considerable  activity,  holding  with  their  | 
tentucnla  to  a llxcif  point  and  drawing  up  ' 
the  body.  When  full  grown  the  larvte  fall  i 
through  the  nostrils  of  the  sheep,  and  change 
1 to  the  pupa  state  lying  on  the  earth  or  iid- 
i hcring  to  the  side  of  a blade  of  grass  : in 
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about  two  months  the  case  of  the  chrysalis 
opens,  and  the  fly  makes  its  appearance. 
Sheep  are  exceedingly  annoyed  by  these 
flies,  and  to  avoid  them  lie  down  in  ruts 
with  their  heads  close  to  the  ground ; at 
other  times  we  see  them  huddled  together 
under  trees  in  a dense  mass  or  phalanx,  the 
nose  of  each  being  pushed  into  the  fleece  of 
another. 

“ There  is  a third  species  of  Breeze-fly, 
far  more  formidable  than  either  of  those 
preriously  described:  its  eggs  are  laid  on 
the  backs  and  sides  of  cows  and  oxen,  and 
the  larvaj  hatched  from  them  enter  the  hide, 
producing  tumours  as  large  as  pigeons’  eggs. 
The  larva  itself  is  of  an  oblong  figure,  larger 
at  one  extremity  than  at  the  other ; the 
body  is  divided  into  ten  or  twelve  segments 
by  transverse  bands,  and  these  are  again 
intersected  by  six  longitudinal  lines,  which 
1 purse  up  the  skin,  and  produce  along  the 
j sides  a series  of  mammiform  protuberances, 
each  possessing  at  its  extremity  a respiratory 
I pore  : on  each  segment  of  the  body  may  be 
observed  ridges,  or  dotted  prominent  lines, 

, interrupted  however  by  the  longitudinal 
lines  already  noticed : there  are  in  pairs  a 
narrower  and  broader  line  of  minute  dots  or 
points  ; the  narrower  line  is  found,  under  a 
: lens,  to  be  formed  of  hooks  bent  towards  the 
' posterior  extremity  of  the  insect ; the  broader 
I lines  consist  of  smaller  hooks  bent  in  an 
opposite  direction,  or  towards  its  head  : it  is 
‘ probably  by  the  aid  of  these  hooks  that  the 
animal  raises  or  depresses  itself  in  the 
tnmour,  and  finally,  when  mature,  efiects  its 
escape. 

I “ The  food  of  the  larva  appears  to  be  the 
pus  or  matter  surrounding  it  in  the  tumour 
in  which  it  exists  : ns  regards  the  period  of 
its  continuing  to  feed  we  have  little  satis- 
factory information.  Its  colour  when  young 
is  wliite,  but  as  it  advances  towards  maturity 
it  becomes  browner,  and  finally  of  a deep 
dark  brorvn,  approaching  to  black  : having 
attained  its  full  size,  it  presses  itself  against 
the  upper  part  of  the  tumour,  and  by  some 
unknown  process  makes  an  aperture  in  the 
hide  of  about  sufficient  size  to  admit  a pea  j 
through  this  the  larva  wriggles  itself  a 
segment  at  a time  until  it  comes  quite  out, 
and  falling  to  the  ground  seeks  a convenient 
retreat  in  which  to  become  a chrysalis. 

“ The  chrysalis  is  of  a dark  brown  colour, 
and  in  figure  somewhat  resembles  the  half 
of  a walnut-shell,  being  narrower  at  one 
end  than  the  other,  flat  on  one  side,  and 
very  rounded  and  convex  on  the  other;  after 
lying  on  the  ground  forsomc  weeks,  a portion 
of  the  indurated  skin  or  cover,  of  a triangu- 
lar shape,  is  forced  up  at  the  smaller  end, 
and  through  the  aperture  thus  occasioned 
the  fly  emerges.  The  flu  is  large  and  hand- 
somely coloured  ; although  the  presence  of 
the  larva:  in  tlic  backs  of  cattle  is  frequently: 
observable,  the  insect  in  its  ]x;rfect  state  is 
rarely  met  with,  and  very  few  of  our  cabinets 
possess  good  specimens  ; it  flies  with  rapidity, 
but  niqiarently  without  noise,  and  never 
ventures  over  water. 

" The  net  of  oviiiosition  appears  to  lie 
attended  with  severe  suffering,  or  apprehen- 
sion at  least,  wliich  makes  the  cattle  run 


wild  and  furious,  and  gad  or  stray  from  the 
pastures,  and  hence  the  ancient  epithet  of 
gad-fly.  When  oxen  are  yoked  to  the  plough, 
the  attack  of  this  fly  is  attended  with  real 
danger,  since  they  become  perfectly  uncon- 
trollable, and  often  run  directly  forwards 
through  the  hedges,  or  whatever  obstructs 
their  waj'.  On  this  account  many  jiloughs 
are  provided  with  a contrivance  for  setting 
the  oxen  immediately  at  liberty.  When 
the  cattle  are  attacked  by  this  fly,  it  is  easily 
known  by  the  extreme  terror  and  agitation 
of  the  whole  herd  ; the  unfortunate  object 
of  the  attack  runs  bellowing  from  among 
them,  and  seeks  a refuge  in  the  nearest 
water  ; the  tail  becomes  rigid,  and  is  bran- 
dished aloft,  or  held  straight  out  from  the 
body.  Its  frightened  companions  follow  in 
the  rear  of  the  animal  attacked,  and  a wild 
and  apparently  unmeaning  chase  takes  place, 
which,  from  the  inelegant  gallop  of  the  cows, 
has  often  a very  ludicrous  effect. 

BREXT  GOOSE.  A much  smaller  bird 
than  the  common  wild  goose,  but  with  longer 
udngs  ; and  it  traverses  greater  distances  in 
its  migrations.  Its  breeding  places  are  in 
the  far  north  ; but  it  migrates  for  the  winter 
to  F ranee,  England,  Ireland,  &c.  The  head, 
neck,  bill,  and  upper  part  of  the  breast  are 
black  ; and  on  each  side  of  the  slenderest 
part  of  the  neck  : the  lower  part  of  the  j 
breast,  the  scapulars,  and  coverts  of  tlie  wings  ! 
are  ash-coloured ; the  feathers,  both  above 
and  below  the  tail,  are  white  ; and  the  ^1, 
the  quill  feathers,  and  the  legs  are  black  1 

BRENTHID^,  or  BREXTIDrE.  A fa-  ' 
mily  of  Coleopterous  insects,  which  ore 
among  the  most  remarkable  of  the  beetle 
tribe,  and  almost  entirely  confined  to  tropi-  ; 
cal  climates.  Distinguishing  characters  : — 
body  much  elongated  ; tarsi  with  the  i»nul-  ; 
timate  joints  bilobed ; antenna:  filiform, 
or  in  some  with  the  tennlual  joint  formed  , 
into  a club ; proboscis  projecting  horizon-  ; 
tally  ; palpi  minute.  They  are  lound  crawl-  * 
ing  on  trees,  or  under  the  bark,  and  some- 
times on  flowers.  Their  general  colour  is  ; 
black  or  brown,  with  red  spots  or  markings.  ' 

Dr.  Thaddeus  Harris,  librarian  of  Harvard 
College,  gives  a detailed  account  of  a Xorth  ; 
American  specie.^,  in  his  fine  work  on  the 
Insects  of  Jlassueliusetts.  We  somewhat  j 
condense  his  history  of  it.  It  is  the  Bren-  i 
thus  scptcmtrionalis.  The  Xorthem  Bren-  ■ 
thus,  so  named  l>ecnuse  most  of  the  other  ; 
species  are  troi>ical  insects,  is  of  a mahog- 
any brown  colour  ; the  wing  ca.ses  are 
somewhat  darker,  ornamented  with  narrow 
tawny  3’cllow  spots,  and  marked  with  deep  ‘ 
furrows,  the  sides  of  which  arc  punctured.  * 
Its  common  length  is  about  six-tenths  of  an 
inch,  but  much  larger  as  well  ns  smaller  s|k:-  ; 
cimens  frequently  occur.  The  Xorthem 
Brenthus  inhabits  the  white  oak,  on  the  | 
trunks  and  under  the  bark  of  which  it  maj-  j 
1m:  found  in  .lunc  and  July,  having  then  I 
completed  its  transformations.  The  female,  ' 
when  alKjut  to  lay  her  eggs,  punctures  the  1 
bark  with  her  slender  snout,  and  drops  an  j 
egg  in  each  hole  thus  made.  The  grub,  as  ; 
soon  ns  it  is  hatched,  bores  into  the  solid  ' 
wo^,  forming  a cj’lindrienl  jinssage,  which 
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it  keeps  clear  by  pushing  its  castings  out  of 
the  orifice  of  the  hole,  as  fast  as  they  accu- 
mulate. These  castings  or  chips  are  like 
verj'  fine  saw-dust  ; and  tlie  holes  made  by 
the  insects  are  easily  discovered  by  the  dust 
around  then.  The  grub  is  about  an  inch 
long  and  nearly  cylindrical ; the  last  segment 
is  of  a homy  consistence,  and  is  obliquely 
hollowed  at  the  end,  so  as  to  form  a kind  of 
gouge  or  scoop,  the  edges  of  which  are  fur- 
nished with  little  notches  or  teeth.  It  is  by 
means  of  this  singular  scoop  that  the  grub 
shovels  the  minute  grains  of  wood  out  of  its 
I burrow.  The  pupa,  which  is  of  a yellowish 
white  colour,  is  met  %rith  in  the  biurow 
formed  by  the  larva  ; the  back  is  furnished 
with  transverse  rows  of  little  thorns  or  sharp 
teeth,  and  there  are  two  larger  thorns  at  the 
extremity  of  the  body.  These  minute  thorns 
probably  enable  the  pupa  to  move  towards 
the  mouth  of  its  burrow  when  it  is  about  to 
be  transformed,  and  may  serve  also  to  keep 
its  body  steady  during  its  exertions  in  cast- 
ing off  its  pupa-skin.  These  insects  are  most 
abundant  in  trees  that  have  been  cut  down 
for  timber  or  fuel,  w'hich  are  generally  at- 
tacked the  first  summer  after  they  are  felled  ; 
it  has  also  been  ascertained  tliat  living  trees 
i do  not  always  escape,  but  those  that  are  in 
full  rigour  are  rarely  x>erforated  by  grubs  of 
this  kind. 

BREViPEXXES.  The  terra  given  to  the 
first  family  of  Stilt-birds^  the  shortness  of 
whose  wings  are  inadequate  to  perform  the 
function  of  flight ; the  weight  of  their  mas- 
sive bodies  appearing  to  require  more  mus- 
cular power  to  support  them  in  the  air  than 
nature  has  furnished  them  witli.  The  pec- 
tijral  muscles  are  reduced  to  extreme  tenuity  ; 
but  the  muscles  of  the  thighs  and  legs  are 
of  an  enormous  tlilckncss.  [See  Ostiuch, 
Cassowakv,  &c.] 

BRILL,  or  PEARL.  {Pleuronectes  rhom- 
^.)  In  its  general  form  this  fish  resembles 
the  Turbot,  but  is  inferior  to  it  both  in  size 
and  quality.  It  is  distinguished  from  the 
Turiwt  by  the  j>crfect  smoothness  of  its  skin, 
which  is  covered  with  scales  of  a moderate 
size,  and  by  its  pale  brown  colour  above, 
marked  by  scattered  yellowish  or  rufous 
•pots  ; tlic  lateral  line,  as  in  the  Turbot,  is 
first  arched  over  the  pectoral  fins,  and  from 
thence  runs  straight  to  the  tail.  The  Brill 
Is  taken  on  many  parts  of  our  coasts  ; the 
principal  part  of  the  supply  for  the  London 
market  l>eing  derived  from  the  southern 
ermst,  where  it  is  most  abundant. 

BHIMSTOXE  [BUTTERFLY],  A name 
applied  by  collectors  to  the  Butterfly  called 
Hlinmni. 

BROCK.  A local  name  given  to  the 
tJiulger.  Bums  alludes  to  a **  stinking  dfroci*.” 
It  aisfj  denotes  a hart  in  Its  third  year. 

= Imucmn/K.  a genus  ami 
lamiiy  Of  Coleopterous  insects,  allied  to  the 

‘.evils  and  thus  characterized  : palpi 
obvious,  filiform,  not  very  minute  ; rostrum 
; labruin  exserted  j antGiinm  eleven- 
’Uh-clavatc,  with  the  eltib  formed 
01  uiJtinct  Joint,  iu  ,ome  i filiform,  or  gra- 


dually thicker  towards  their  points,  in  others ; 
serrated  or  pectinated ; the  anus  naked  ; 
hind  feet  generally  very  large.  The  female 
deposits  an  egg  in  the  young  and  tender  germ 
of  various  leguminous  or  cereal  plants,  &e., 
upon  wliieh  the  larva  feeds,  and  within 
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W'hich  it  undergoes  its  transformations  : the 
perfect  insect,  in  order  to  make  its  escape, 
detaches  a portion  of  the  epidermis  like  a 
small  cup  ; hence  the  small  holes  often  ob- 
served in  peas,  dates,  &c.  The  family  is  very 
extensive.  Bruchus  pisi,  Linn.,  wliich  is  two 
lines  long,  black,  with  grey  spots  on  the 
elytra,  in  some  years  docs  great  mischief  to 
peas,  particularly  in  North  America.  Bru- 
chus serripes,  the  figure  of  which  is  here 
given,  with  the  head  and  posterior  limb,  is  a 
fine  example  of  this  family.  By  some  authors 
it  is  placed  in  a separate  genus. 

BRUSH  TURKEY.  The  local  name 
given  by  the  colonists  to  the  New  Holland 
Vulture  (of  Latham,)  or  Tallegalla  (of 
Gould).  [See  T.u.legalla.] 

BUBO.  A subgenus  of  owls.  [See  Owl.] 

BUCCINUM.  Agenus  of  Molluscous  ani- 
mals called  Whelks  ; the  general  characters 
of  W'hich  are,  that  their  moutlis  are  an  oblong 
or  very  lengthened  oval,  tlie  upper  parts  of 
which  are  slightly  beaked.  In  the  Linntean 
system,  the  Buccina  form  a distinct  genus 
of  the  univalve  and  spiral  Tcstacea.  Those 
species  most  usually  met  with  on  the  coasts 
of  the  British  isles  are  the  brown,  massy, 
waved,  striated,  reticulated,  and  small  Bue  • 
cina.  The  slicll  of  the  Buccimnn  lapiUus 
(the  common  White  Buccinuinlisonc  of  the 
shells  from  wliich  tlie  ancients  arc  supposed 
to  liave  c.xtractcd  tlicir  indelible  purple  dye, 
called  tlie  Tyrian  purple.  The  part  con- 
taining the  colouring  matter  is  a longitu- 
dinal vein,  just  under  the  skin  on  the  back, 
behind  tlie  licad.  If  the  vein  is  laid  open 
with  a needle,  a tenacious  yellow  matter  will 
flow',  wliicli  lieing  applied  W'itli  a iiair  pen- 
cil to  linen,  silk,  or  paper,  it  w'ill  in  a short 
time  become  of  a Iiriglit  yellow',  will  soon 
cliangc  to  imlc  green,  then  assume  a liluisli 
cast,  and  aftcrw'ards  a deep  and  brilliant 
purple. 

We  learn  from  Mr.  Stevenson’s  iiitcrcsUng 
narrative  of  tlic  erection  of  the  Bell  Rock 
llglit-lioiisc,  tlint  tlic  Bur.cinum  Inpiilus  prevs 
uiion  llie  Mus.sel  {Mytihis  itlitlis.)  Mr.  S. 
says.  “ WIicii  the  workmen  first  laiidcil  upon 
tlic  Bell  Rock,  limpets  of  a very  large  size 
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were  common,  but  were  soon  picked  up  for 
bait.  As  the  limpets  disappeared,  we  endea- 
voured to  plant  a colony  of  mussels,  from 
beds  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Edeu,  of  a 
larger  kind  than  those  which  seem  to  be 
natural  to  the  rock.  These  larger  mussels 
were  likely  to  have  been  useful  to  the  work- 
men, and  might  have  been  especially  so  to 
the  light-keepers,  the  future  inhabitants  of 
the  rock,  to  whom  that  delicate  fish  would 
have  afforded  a fresh  meal,  as  well  as  a bet- 
ter bait  than  the  limpet ; but  the  mussels 
were  soon  observed  to  open  and  die  in  great 
numbers.  For  some  time  this  was  ascribed 
to  the  effects  of  the  violent  surge  of  the  sea, 
but  the  Buccinum  lapillus  (Purpura)  having 
greatly  increased,  it  was  ascertained  that  it 
had  proved  a successful  enemy  to  the  mussel. 
The  Buccinum,  being  furnished  with  a pro- 
boscis capable  of  boring,  was  observed  to 
perforate  a small  hole  in  the  shell,  and  thus 
to  suck  out  the  finer  irarts  of  the  body  of 
the  mussel ; the  valves  of  course  opened, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  fish  was  washed 
away  by  the  sea.  The  perforated  hole  is 
generally  upon  the  thinnest  part  of  the  shell 
and  is  perfectly  circular,  of  a champhered 
form,  being  wider  towards  the  outward  side, 
and  so  perfectly  smooth  and  regular  as  to 
have  all  the  appearance  of  the  most  beautiful 
work  of  an  expert  artist.  It  became  a matter 
extremely  desirable  to  preserve  the  mussel, 
and  it  seemed  practicable  to  extirpate  the 
buccinum.  But  after  we  had  picked  up  and 
destroyed  many  barrels  of  them,  their  extir- 
pation was  at  length  given  up  ns  a hopeless 
task.  The  mussels  were  thus  abandoned  as 
their  prey,  and  in  the  course  of  the  third 
year’s  operations,  so  successful  had  the  ra- 
vages of  the  buccinum  been,  that  not  a single 
mussel  of  a large  size  was  to  be  found  upon 
the  rook ; and  even  the  small  kind  which 
bred  there,  are  now  cliiefly  confined  to  the 
extreme  points  of  the  rock,  where  it  would 
seem  their  enemy  cannot  so  easily  follow 
them.” 

BUCCO.  A genus  of  birds,  called  Barbets, 
a name  derived  from  the  bristly  feathers 
which  surround  the  base  of  the  bill,  and  pro- 
ject beneath  the  chin  like  a beard.  [See 
Bariiet.] 

BXJCEROS.  [See  ECoenbill.] 

BUCK.  The  male  of  the  Fallow  Deer,  the 
female  of  which  is  called  a Doe.  [See  Dkee.] 

BUFFALO.  (Bos  bubalus.)  A species  of 
Ox,  found  in  various  parts  of  India ; but 
in  America  the  name  of  “ Buffalo  ” is  uni  ■ 
versally  given  to  the  Bison  [which  see). 
The  Bufl'aloes  are  of  large  size,  but  low 
in  proportion  to  their  bulk ; they  have  no 
liunch  on  the  back,  and  only  a small  dewlap 
on  the  breast ; the  hide  is  generally  black  ; 
the  tail  long  and  slender.  They  generally 
live  in  small  flocks,  but  sometimes  arc  found 
jn  herds  of  considerable  numbers  j frequent- 
ing moist  and  marshy  situations,  and  pre- 
ferring the  coarse  vegetation  of  the  forest  and 
swampy  regions  to  that  of  open  plains. 
They  swim  well,  and  cross  tlio  broadest 
rivers  without  hesitation  ; their  gait  is  heavy, 
and  they  run  almost  always  with  the  nose 


horizontal,  being  jirincipally  guided  by  the 
sense  of  smelling.  They  are  fierce  and  stub- 
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bom,  and  with  difficulty  subjugated. — The 
Aruee  Buffalo  (Boa  amii)  has  horns  of  a 
prodigious  size  and  length  ; the  horns  are 
turned  laterally,  flattened  in  front,  and 
wrinkled  on  the  concave  surface.  A pair  of 
them  are  in  the  British  Museum,  each  of 
which  measures  along  the  curve  from  base 
to  tip,  six  feet  three  inches,  and  eighteen 
inches  in  circumference  at  the  base. 

This  formidable  animal  is  found  wild  in 
many  parts  of  India,  andalsotamewherever 
the  inhabitants  have  occasion  for  its' services. 
Being  extremely  strong,  they  are  employed 
in  agriculture,  and  in  drawing  and  carrying 
burdens,  being  guided  by  rings  thrust  tlirough 
their  noses.  All  Buffaloes  are  extrenitly 
fearful  of  fire  ; and  they  have  a great  aver- 
sion to  red  colours.  In  general,  they  ore  very 
inoffensive,  if  left  undisturbed  ; but  when 
wounded,  or  even  fired  at,  their  furv becomes 
ungovernable  ; they  then  tear  up  the  ground 
with  their  fore-feet,  make  a horrid  bellow- 
ing, and  pursue  the  objects  of  their  resent- 
ment with  determined  fury.  [See  Bisox.] 

BUFO.  [See  Toad.] 

BUG.  (Cimex.)  Of  the  numerous  trilic  of 
Hemipterous  insects  belonging  to  the  genus 
Cimex,  we  may  specify  the  troublesome  and 
nauseous  insect,  the  Cimex  Icctuloriua,  or 
common  domestic  Bug.  To  give  a verj-  par- 
ticular description  of  this  noxious  tormentor 
would  be  suiicrfluous  : it  may  be  sufficient 
to  observe,  that  it  is  of  an  oval  shape,  about 
the  sixth  of  an  inch  long,  of  a compressed  or 
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flat  form,  and  of  a reddish-brown  colour. 
It  is  asserted,  though  it  may  be  difficult  to 
say  how  truly,  that  the  Bug  was  scarcely 
known  in  England  iK'fore  the  year  1C>70, 
having  been  iiniiortcd  from  .America  among 
the  timlH'r  used  in  rebuilding  the  city  of 
London  after  the  great  lire  of  Itlfs!  ; but  it 
appears  not  to  have  been  an  iincommoii  pest 
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! in  several  countries  of  Europe  before  that 
’ time.  Its  blood-sucking  properties,  and  the 
offensive  smell  it  emits  when  touched,  are 
too  well  known  to  require  comment.  The 
j female  Bug  deposits  her  eggs  in  the  beginning 
' of  summer;  they  are  very  small,  white,  and  of 
an  oval  shape  ; each  is  fixed  to  a small  hair- 
I like  stalk,  which  is  glutinous,  and  readily 
ailheres  to  any  thing  it  touches.  The  places 
' in  which  the  eggs  are  generally  deposited 
' are  the  crevices  of  bedsteads  or  other  fimil- 
ture,  or  the  walls  of  a room.  During  the 
( winter  months  these  odious  insects  secrete 
themselves  behind  walls,  old  wainscoting,  or 
any  neglected  places,  where  they  are  capa- 
ble of  bearing  the  most  intense  frost  without 
injury,  and  on  the  return  of  warm  weatiier 
again  emerge  from  their  concealment.  A 
Bug  always  avoids  the  light,  if  possible  ; and 
takes  advantage  of  every  cliink  and  cranny 
to  make  a secure  lodgment  ; its  motion  is 
slow  and  unwieldj'  ; but  its  sight  is  so  ex- 
quisite, that  although  it  persecutes  its  victim 
: with  unceasing  assiduity  in  the  dark,  the 
moment  it  perceives  the  light,  it  generally 

makes  good  its  retreat The  Eev.  Leonard 

Jenyns  has  described  two  or  three  other  spe- 
cies found  in  this  country.  [See  Ciile-x.] 

' BULHIXTS.  The  name  of  a very  exten- 
sive genus  of  terrestrial  molluscs,  very  much 
resembling  the  Jlelix.  Some  attain  to  great 
size.  [Sec  Heli.x.] 

BULL-DOG.  CCanis  [domesticus']  molos- 
nis ).  A variety  of  tlie  Dog,  remarkable  for  its 
short,  broad  muzzle,  and  the  projection  of 
its  lower  jaw.  The  head  is  massive  and 
large,  and  the  frontal  sinuses  large  ; the  lips 
are  thick  and  pendulous  ; the  ears  pendant 
at  the  extremity  ; the  neck  robust  and  short ; 
and  the  legs  short  and  thick.  Though  inof- 
fensive and  harmless  when  properly  domesti- 
cated, the  Bull-dog  presents  to  the  eye  a 
most  terrific  appearance  : the  doubtful  and 
designing  leer,  the  tiger-like  shortness  of  the 
head,  the  under-hung  jaw,  the  width  of  the 
skull,  the  distension  of  the  nostrils,  an<l  the 
almost  constant  sight  of  the  teeth,  hold  forth 
a very  formidable  proof  of  the  power  he  can 
exert,  when  that  power  is  angrily  brought 
into  action.  The  breed  is  by  no  means  so 
numerous  ns  formerly,  inconsequence  of  the 
alxjlition  of  the  barbarous  sport  of  bull-bait- 
ing ; the  butchers,  however,  use  Bull-dogs 
in  calchinj{  and  throwing  down  cattle  ; and 
j it  is  surprising  to  see  the  apparent  ease  with 
I which  the  dog  will  seize  an  ox  by  the  nose, 
and  hold  him  perfectly  still,  or  throw  him  on 
his  side,  at  tiis  moster's  command.  They  be- 
come very  vicious,  and  sometimes  extremely 
, dangerous,  os  they  advance  in  years,  inflict- 
ing dreadful  bites  for  the  slightest  provoca- 
tion; in  their  unrestrained  state,  indeed,  they 
are  a real  nuisance,  and  therefore  ought 
to  lie  allowed  their  full  UU;rty.  [Sec 

^ genus  of  Molluscous  animals 
ith  univalve  sliclls  ; whose  general  eliarac- 
ters  are,  that  the  shell  is  siih-oval,  that  tlic 
aperture  is  oblong  and  smooth,  and  that  one 
I.?'  iJ.’  1 convoluted.  The  animal 

cathca  hy  gills,  hut  has  no  respiratory  tube. 
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and  consequently  the 
margin  of  the  aperture 
of  the  shell  is  entire,  or 
without  a fissure  or 
canal.  There  are  nu- 
merous species,  W'idely 
diffused  ; generally  a- 
bout  the  size  of  a bean, 
tho’  sometimes  much 
larger.  Most  of  this 
genus,  especial^  of  the 
larger  sizes,are  furnish- 
ed with  an  organ  ex- 
actly resembling  the 
gizzard  of  a fowl,  and  which  they  appear  to 
use  for  the  purpose  of  masticating  their  food. 

BULLFINCH.  {Loxia  pyrrhula  oi  lAa- 
noeus.)  A well-known  and  pretty  bird,  about 
the  size  of  a sparrow.  Its  wild  note  is  a soft 
low  twitter  ; but,  when  tamed,  it  becomes  re- 
markably docile,  and  learns  with  great  faci- 
lity to  whistle  musical  airs,  which,  if  pro- 
perly taught,  it  seldom  wholly  forgets.  The 
bill  is  strong,  short,  black,  and  thick  ; the 
upper  part  of  the  head,  the  ring  round  the 
bill,  and  the  origin  of  the  neck,  fine  glossy 
black  ; the  back  ash  grey ; breast  and  belly 
red  ; wings  and  tail  black;  the  upper  tail 
coverts  and  vent  are  wliite  ; legs  dark  brown. 
The  female  is  very  like  the  male,  but  the 
colours  are  less  bright,  and  the  under  parts 
of  a reddish  brown.  These  birds  are  comsnon 
in  every  part  of  our  island,  as  well  as  in 
most  parts  of  Europe ; their  usual  haunts 
during  summer  are  woods  and  thickets  ; they 
also  frequent  our  orchards  and  gardens  in 
the  spring,  seeking  not  only  the  insects  which 
are  lodged  in  the  tender  buds  of  fruit-trees, 
but  feeding  on  the  buds  ; on  which  account 
they  are  regarded  by  gardeners  as  among 
the  most  pernicious  of  the  feathered  race. 
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The  Bullfinch  is  a native  nf  England,  and 
also  of  most  iiarts  of  the  European  conti- 
nent. It  generally  constructs  its  nest,  which 
is  composed  of  small  dry  twigs,  in  the  tliiekest 
parts  of  a wliitc  or  black  thorn  hedge.  The 
female  lays  about  four  or  five  hhiish-wliito 
eggs,  marked  with  dark  spots  at  tho  larger 
end  ; and  breeds  about  the  latter  end  of 
May.  The  bird  is  very  coimnnn  in  tho 
inountainous  parts  of  Germany  ; from  which 


country  the  market  for  piping-bullfinches  is 
principalljr  supplied.  Other  species  are  met 
with  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  America ; but  they 
hardly  require  a distinct  notice  here.  By 
many  naturalists  they  are  made  to  constitute 
a separate  genus,  called  Pyrrliula,  after  the 
type  which  we  have  just  described. 

BXrr.L-FROG.  [SeeFnoG.] 

BULL-HEAD,  or  JHLLER’S-THUMB. 
( Cottus  gobio. ) There  are  several  species  of 
fish,  inhabiting  different  climates,  wliich  are 
denominated  Bullheads  ; but  it  is  the  well- 
knmvn  Hivcr  Jiullhead,  or  Miller's  Thumb, 
an  Acanthopterj'glous  fish,  which  we  are  now 
about  to  describe.  This  species  is  found  in 
clear  brooks  and  rivers,  in  most  parts  of 
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Europe.  It  is  only  four  or  five  inches  long ; 
the  head  is  of  a roundish  shape,  large,  broad, 
and  depressed  j the  gill-fins  are  round,  and 
beautifully  notched  at  their  circumference  ; 
and  the  raj'S  of  all  the  fins  are  prettily 
spotted.  The  mouth  is  large,  and  full  of 
small  teeth  ; the  general  colour  of  the  body 
is  a dark  brownish  black  ; the  sides  lighter, 
with  small  black  spots  ; and  the  under  sur- 
face of  the  head  and  belly  white.  It  is  so 
remarkably  stupid,  that  whatever  number 
may  be  together,  the  most  inexpert  angler 
may  catch  them  all.  It  is  generally  found 
among  loose  stones,  under  which,  from  the 
peculiarly  flattened  form  of  its  head,  it  is 
I enabled  to  thrust  Itself,  and  thus  to  find  a 
hiding  place.  Mr.  Yarrell,  in  his  truly  na- 
I tional  work  “ The  British  Fishes,”  (the 
I wood-cut  illustrations  of  which  are  such 
I models  of  excellency,)  so  amusingly  accounts 
! for  tlie  popular  names  of  this  fish,  that  we 
: take  the  liberty  of  borrowing  Ids  words  : — 
j “ As  the  term  Bulllicad  is  considered  to 
refer  to  the  large  size  of  the  head,  so  the 
I name  of  Miller's  Thumb  given  to  this  spe- 
1 cics,  it  has  been  said,  is  suggested  by,  and 
Intended  to  have  reference  to,  the  particular 
I form  of  the  same  part.  The  head  of  the  fi.sh, 
it  will  be  observed,  is  smooth,  broad,  and 
rounded,  and  is  said  to  resemble  exactly  the 
form  of  the  thumb  of  a miller,  as  proifuccd 
by  a peculiar  and  constant  action  of  the 
muscles  in  the  exercise  of  a particidar  an<l 
most  important  part  of  his  occupation.  It 
is  well  known  that  all  the  science  and  tact 
of  a miller  is  dirceted  so  as  to  regulate  the 
machinery  of  his  mill,  that  the  meal  pro- 
duced shall  be  of  the  most  valuable  descrip- 
tion that  the  operation  of  grinding  will 
permit  when  performed  under  the  most  ad- 


vantageous circumstances.  His  profit  or  his 
loss,  even  his  fortune  or  his  ruin,  depend 
uiion  the  exact  adjustment  of  all  the  various 
parts  of  the  machinery  in  operation.  The 
miller’s  ear  is  constantly  directed  to  the  note 
made  by  the  running-stone  in  its  circular 
course  over  the  bed-stone,  the  exact  paral- 
lelism of  their  two  surfaces,  indicated  by  a 
particular  sound,  being  a matter  of  the  first 
consequence  : and  his  hand  is  as  constantly 
placed  under  the  meal-spout,  to  ascertain 
by  actual  contact  the  character  and  qualities 
of  the  meal  produced.  The  thumb  by  a 
particular  movement  spreads  the  sample 
over  the  fingers  ; the  thumb  is  the  guage  of 
the  value  of  the  produee,  and  hence  has 
arisen  the  sayings  of  “ Worth  a miller’s 
thumb  ; ” and  “ An  honest  miller  hath  a 
golden  thumb  ; ” in  reference  to  the  amount 
of  the  profit  that  is  the  reward  of  his  skill. 
By  this  incessant  action  of  the  miller’s 
thumb,  a peculiarity  in  its  form  is  produced, 
which  is  said  to  resemble  exactly  the  shape 
of  the  head  of  the  fish  constantly  found  in 
the  mill-stream,  and  has  obtained  for  it  the 
name  of  the  JliUer’s  Thumb,  which  occurs 
in  the  comedy  of  “ Wit  at  several  Weapons,” 
by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  act  v.  scene  1.  ; 
and  also  in  Merrett’s  “ Pinax.”  Although 
the  Improved  macliinery  of  the  present  time 
has  diminished  the  necessity  for  the  miller's 
skill  in  the  mechanical  department,  tlK 
thumb  is  still  constantly  resorted  to  as  tire 
best  test  for  the  quality  of  the  flour.” 

The  ARMED  BULLHEAD,  or  POGGE, 
ICottus  aspidophorvs,')  is  found  in  the  Baltic 
and  Northern  seas,  and  is  also  taken  on  the 
British  coasts.  It  seldom  exceeds  six  inches 
in  length  ; small  crustaccous  animals  and 
aquatic  insects  are  its  food:  and  its  flesh  is 
said  to  be  firm  and  good.  'The  head  is  large, 
bony,  and  very  rugged ; the  end  of  the  nose 
is  armed  with  four  short  upright  spines;  and 
the  chin  is  furnished  with  several  minute 
cirri.  The  mouth  is  small,  as  are  the  teeth, 
which  are  very  numerous.  The  body  is  di- 
vided longitudinally  by  eight  scaly  ridges, 
and  is  defended  by  eight  rows  of  strong  scaly 
plates,  of  which  the  elevated  ridges  form  the 
central  lines.  The  pectoral  fins  arc  large, 
with  a broad  bar  of  broivn  across  the  centre; 
the  general  colour  of  the  upper  surface  of 
the  body  brown,  with  four  broad  dark  bromi 
bands  ; tail  brown  ; and  the  under  parts  of 
the  body  nearly  white. 

The  SIX-HORNED  BUT-LHE.VD  iCoUus 
hexacornis)  is  a North  American  species, 
about  seven  inches  long.  The  head  is  large 
and  depressed,  and  on  it  arc  six  nail-shai>cd 
jiroccsses  standing  erect  ; the  eyes  are  large  ; 
the  mouth  is  capacious,  its  margins  formed 
by  the  intcrmaxillarics  and  lower  jaw;  both 
jaws  and  the  vomer  are  set  with  hands  of 
fine  teeth;  the  gill-covers  arc  comixjsed  of 
several  bones  connected  by  mcinbranc,  and 
armed  on  their  exterior  edges  with  four  or 
five  small  spinous  teeth:  the  bones  which 
support  the  i>cctoral  fins  arc  also  armed 
with  smoll  spines,  and  have  sharp  rough 
edges.  The  body  is  much  narrower  than 
the  head,  and  tairers  to  the  insertion  of  the 
caudal  flu.  The  upi>cr  asirect  of  this  fish 
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presents  a clouded  admixture  of  brown  and 
olive-green  tints  ; the  beUy  white  ; and  the 
flna  streaked  with  bluish-black.  This  species 
is  said  to  be  extremely  tenacious  of  life;  for, 
after  being  drawn  from  the  water,  they  will 
leap  vigorously  over  the  sands,  and  inflate 
the  head  when  touched.  In  this  operation 
the  branchiostegous  membrane  is  distended, 
and  the  several  pieces  composing  the  gill- 
covers  are  separated  by  the  extension  of  the 
intervening  membranes.  Capt.  Sir  J.  C.  Boss, 
who  considers  it  to  be  the  same  with  the 
Cottus  scorpioides  of  Fabricius,  says  that, 
although  very  abundant  on  the  Greenland 
coast,  it  is  more  rare  in  the  higher  latitudes, 
but  several  were  taken  on  both  sides  of  the 
peninsula  of  Boothia.  The  natives  prize  it 
highly  as  an  article  of  food,  preferring  it  to 
cod-fish  or  salmon. 

BUNTING.  {Emberiza.')  The  Buntings 
form  a very  interesting  group  of  Passerine 
birds.  The  general  characters  of  the  family 
are,  that  the  bill  is  strong  and  conic,  the 
upper  mandible  with  a strong  knob  on  tlie 
“ palate,”  the  sides  of  each  mandible  bending 
inwards;  they  live  principally  on  seeds,  for 
the  breaking  of  which  their  bill  is  well 
adapted.  We  select  a few  from  among  the 
numerous  species  os  examples. 

The  C05QI0N  BUNTING.  (Embcriza 
miliaria.)  The  length  of  this  bird  is  about 
seven  inches  and  a half ; beak  brown ; liead 
and  upper  parts  light  brown,  inclining  to 
I olive;  under  parts  yellowish  wlxite;  quills 
i dusky  with  lighter  edges ; upper  coverts 
tipped  with  white  ; tail  slightly  forked  and 
dusky  ; and  legs  iiale  brown.  These  birds 
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arc  common  in  England,  delighting  in  those 

fiarts  that  alioiind  in  corn,  and  rarely  found 
n iinciiltivateil  places  : in  winter  they  as- 
semble in  vast  Hocks  ; and  arc  often  taken 
in  nets,  and  bronglit  to  market,  where  tiicy 
are  sold  for  larks,  but  may  lie  easily  dis- 
tinguished by  tlie  knob  in  the  roof  of  tlic 
month.  The  female  builds  tier  nest  on  a tnfl 
ofdead  plants,  a few  Inelies  from  tbegroiiiid: 
t is  n impoiied  externally  of  grass  and  a few 
long  hairs.  Hhe  lays  live  or  six  dirty-white 
spotted  with  reildisli  brown  and  ash 
eolonr. 


The  BLACK-HEADED,  or  KEED- 
BUNTING.  {Emberiza  schostiidus.)  B irds 
of  this  species  frequent  feus  and  marshy 
places,  wliere  there  is  abundance  of  rushes, 
among  which  they  nestle.  The  head,  throat, 
fore  part  of  the  neck,  and  breast,  are  black ; 
divided  by  a white  line  from  each  comer 
of  the  bill,  passing  downwards  and  nearly 
encircling  the  neck:  upper  parts  of  the  body 
and  wdngs  reddish  broivn,  each  featlier  with 
a black  streak  down  the  middle ; under  parts 
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white,  with  brownish  streaks  on  the  sides  ; 
quills  dusky,  edged  with  brown;  two  middle 
tail-feathers  black,  tlie  outer  ones  almost 
white ; legs  and  feet  dusky  brown.  The  head 
of  the  female  is  rast-coloured,  spotted  witli 
black:  it  is  destitute  of  the  wliite  ring  round 
the  neck,  but  in  other  respects  it  resembles 
the  male. . Tliis  bird  was  formerly  supposed 
to  suspend  its  nest  between  four  reeds  within 
a few  feet  of  the  water;  this,  however,  is  not 
the  case,  as  it  generally  places  it  on  the 
ground  at  a little  distance  from  the  water, 
and  occasionally  in  a bush,  in  Iiigh  grass,  or 
in  furze,  at  a great  distance  from  any  water: 
it  is  composed  of  stalks  of  grass,  moss,  and 
fibres,  lined  witli  fine  grass.  The  eggs  arc 
four  or  live  in  number,  of  a dirty  bluisli  white, 
with  many  dark-coloured  spots  and  veins. 

To  the  Bunting  Family,  but  by  naturalists 
placed  in  dill'erent  genera  from  the  preceding, 
belong  the  three  following  siiecies  : — 

The  SNOW  BUNTING,  (.ricclropbancs 
nivalis.)  This  hardy  bird  is  an  inhabitant  of 
the  mountains  of  Spitzbergen,  Greenland, 
Lapland,  1 1 udsoii’sBay,  and  other  cold  north- 
ern countries  : in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland 
(where  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Snow- 
flake) it  is  said  also  to  be  extremely  alnm- 
daiit,  and  is  siipjiused  to  be  the  harbinger  of 
severe  weather;  which  drives  it  from  its  tisiial 
haunts.  The  Snow  Bunting  weighs  only 
alH4,iit  an  ounce  and  a half.  The  bill  and 
legs  arc  black ; the  forehead  and  crown  are 
white,  with  some  mixture  of  black  on  the 
hind  part  of  the  iicml  ; the  back  is  wholly 
black  ; the  rump  is  white;  the  quill-feathers 
are  black,  with  white  bases;  and  the  seeond- 
aries  arc  wliitc,  with  hlaek  spots  on  their 
interior  webs.  The  inner  feathers  of  tho 
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tail  are  black,  the  tliree  exterior  ones  being 
white,  with  dusky  spots  near  their  ends  j 
and  from  tlie  chin  to  the  tail  is  of  a delicate 
white.  The  claw  of  the  hind  toe  is  veiy 
long. 


SNOW-BUNTINa. 
tPLKOTBOPHANES  AUVAT.IS.) 

The  nest  of  this  bird  is  said  to  be  placed 
I in  the  fissures  of  the  mountain  rocks,  and  to 
I be  composed  of  grass,  with  a layer  of  feathers 
j inside,  and  another  of  the  soft  fur  of  the 
Arctic  Fox  witliin  that.  The  female  lays  five 
reddish-white  eggs,  spotted  with  brown  : on 
its  first  arrival  in  this  country  it  is  very  lean, 
but  (luickly  grows  fat,  and  is  then  excellent 
eating.  It  sings  very  sweetly,  sitting  on  the 
ground  ; and  does  not  perch,  but  runs  about 
like  the  lark,  which  at  first  sight  it  much 
resembles. 

PAINTED  BUNTING.  (Emhei-izafciris.') 
A beautiful  bird,  of  the  size  of  a hedge- 
sparrow,  wliich  inhabits  various  parts  of 
South  America : it  builds  its  nest  in  the 
orange  trees,  and  will  feed  on  millet,  suc- 
cory, and  other  seeds.  It  has  a very  soft  and 
delicate  note  j and  will  live  in  confinement 
eight  or  ten  years.  The  head  and  neck  are 
of  a violet  colour  ; upper  part  of  the  back 
and  scapulars  yellow-green  ; lower  part 
and  all  the  under  side  red  ; wing  coverts  and 
tail  of  an  olive-green,  tinged  with  brown, 
and  edged  with.  red.  They  seldom  obtain 
their  full  plumage  till  the  third  year,  so  that 
they  are  rarely  found  quite  alike. 

Tlie  ORANGE-SIIOUIDERED  BUN- 
TING. (Vidua  longicauda.)  This  bird, 
which  inhabits  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  is 
the  size  of  a song-thrush  ; bill  strong  and 
dusky,  the  nostrils  almost  liid  in  tlie  feathers; 
plumagcaboveandbelowglossy black;  lesser 
wing-coverts  crimson,  below  wnich  is  a white 
spot.  The  tail  consists  of  twelve  feathers, 
hanging  sideways ; the  two  middle  ones 
fifteen  Inches  in  length,  the  rest  shortening 
by  degrees,  and  tlie  outer  ones  very  short; 
the  legs  largo  and  brown  ; claws  long  and 
hooked.  Of  this  species  M.  Vaillant  relates 
some  particulars  not  unworthy  of  notice  in 
this  place.  “ The  female  of  this  beautiful 
bird,”  says  he,  “ has  tiic  simple  colours  of 
the  sky-lark,  and  a short  horizontal  tail, 
like  that  of  almost  all  other  birds;  the  male, 
on  the  contrary,  is  wholly  black,  except  at 
the  shoulder  of  the  wing,  where  there  is  a 
large  red  patch;  and  his  tail  is  long,  ample, 


and  vertical,  like  that  of  the  common  cock.  ‘ 
But  this  brilliant  plumage  and  fine  vertical 
tail  subsist  only  during  the  season  of  love,  ; 
which  continues  six  months.  This  period  j 
over,  he  lays  aside  his  splendid  habiliments,  i 
and  assumes  the  more  modest  dress  of  his  1 
mate.  The  most  extraordinary  circumstance  | 
is,  that  the  vertical  tail  also  changes  to  a ; 
horizontal  one,  and  the  male  so  exactly  re-  ; 
sembles  the  female,  that  it  is  not  possible  . 
to  distinguish  them  from  each  otlier.  The  | 
female  has  her  turn.  When  she  reaches  a ! 
certain  age,  and  has  lost  the  faciUty  of  pro-  | 
pagating  the  species,  she  clothes  herself  for  i 
the  remainder  of  her  days  in  the  garb  which  : 
the  male  had  temporarily  assumed;  her  tail, 
like  his  at  that  period,  grow's  long,  and  like 
Ills  also,  from  horizontal  becomes  vertical. 
The  birds  of  this  species  associate  together, 
live  in  a sort  of  republic,  and  build  heir 
nests  near  to  each  other.  The  society  usually 
consists  of  about  fourscore  females ; hut 
whether,  by  a particular  law  of  nature,  more 
females  are  produced  than  males,  or  for  any 
other  reason  of  which  I am  ignorant,  there  ; 
are  never  more  than  twelve  or  fifteen  males  j 
to  this  number  of  females,  who  have,  them  in  i 
common.”  The  truth  is,  that  the  male,  ex-  | 
cept  at  the  breeding  season,  when  the  long-  1 
tailed  feathers  are  produced,  very  nearly  re-  '■ 
sembles  the  female,  and  may  often  be  i^-  ! 
taken  for  it  by  an  inattentive  observer,  x ! 

According  to  our  author,  this  transmuta- 
tion is  by  no  means  confined  to  this  peculiar  ■ 
species  of  Bunting.  Many  females  of  the 
feathered  creation,  when  they  grow  so  old 
as  to  cease  laying  eggs,  assume  the  more 
splendid  colours  of  the  male,  which  they  re- 
tain during  the  remainder  of  their  lives.  | 

BUPALUS.  A genus  of  Lepidopterous  ^ 
insects,  of  which  there  are  many  species.  | 
The  Bupahis  piniarius,  called  the  Bordered  j 
White  Moth,  may  be  taken  as  an  example.  I 
Its  wings  on  the  upper  side  are  of  a dusky 
brotvn  colour,  and  adorned  with  numerous 
pale  yellow  spots.  The  Caterpillar  is  green, 
with  a white  stripe  down  the  middle  of  the 
back,  and  two  stripes  on  each  side  of  it. 

BUPnAGA.  There  is  but  one  binl  which 
constitutes  this  genus  of  Passerine  Coniros- 
tres,  and  that  is  the  African  Ox-pecker 
(Bxtphaga  Aj'ricana).  It  is  said  to  be  fre- 
quently found  in  Senegal,  and  that  its  chief 
food  consists  in  the  larva:  of  aMri,  or  bot-flies, 
which  it  sedulously  extracts  from  the  backs 
of  cattle  : hence  its  name.  It  measures  alxjut 
eight  inches  and  a half  in  length  ; is  rufous 
brown  above,  and  of  a dull  yellowish  white 
beneath.  The  bill  is  nearly  on  inch  long, 
j-ellowish,  with  a red  tip  ; the  legs  and  claws 
arc  brown.  It  is  extremely  wild  or  shy, 
and  is  usually  seen  in  small  flocks  of  six  or 
eight  together. 

BUPRESTIS  : BUPRESTID.E.  A ge- 
nus and  family  of  Coleopterous  insects,  of 
the  family  Scrriconicf,  distinguished  by  the 
toothed  or  serrated  form  of  the  antenna;, 
and  the  splendour  of  its  colours  ; many  of  j 
its  siweics  having  spots  of  golden  hue  upon  ! 
an  emerald  ground,  whilst  in  others  azure  ^ 
glitters  upon  the  gold.  The  subjoined  figure  : 
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shows  one  of  the  cnrious  Brazilian  species; 
it  is  named  B.  peniciUata  from  the  pencils  of 
hairs  at  the  tips  on  the  sides  of  its  elytra. 
The  largest  and  most  brilliant  of  these  beetles 
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arc  found  chiefly  in  tropical  climates.  Some 
I of  them  live  for  very  many  years  in  tlie  larva 
state.  Agentlcmanin  thecity  ofLondon  had 
1 a desk  that  had  been  brouglit  from  India,  in 
! whieh  was  one  of  the  grubs  belonging  to  this 
i species  : several  years  afterwards  the  perfect 
I insect  made  its  appearance,  and  thereby  put 
i an  end  to  many  surmises  of  the  merchant 
I and  his  clerks  os  to  certain  scratchings  which 
I'  they  had  long  heard  in  silent  wonder. 

'!  The  Buprestians  arc  hard-shelled  beetles, 
1 often  brilliantly  coloured,  of  an  elliptical  or 
' oblong-oval  form,  obtuse  before,  tapering 
p behind,  and  broader  than  thick,  so  that 
I when  cut  in  two  transversely,  the  section  is 
I oval ; the  legs  are  rather  short,  and  the  feet 
I are  formed  for  standing  firmly,  rather  than 
I for  rapid  motion  ; the  soles  being  composed 
1 of  four  rather  wide  joints,  covered  with  little 
I >Pon^  cushions  beneath,  and  terminated  by 
I a fifth  joint,  which  is  armed  with  two  claws. 

! In  the  greater  number  of  coleopterous  insects 
; the  scutel  is  quite  conspicuous,  but  in  the 
I Buprestida:  it  is  generally  very  small,  and 
I sometimes  hardly  perceptible.  These  beetles 
I arc  frequently  seen  on  the  trunks  end  limbs 
I of  trees  basking  in  the  sun.  They  walk 
I slowly,  and,  at  the  approach  of  danger,  fold 
up  their  legs  and  antennm  and  fall  to  the 
I ground.  Being  funiished  with  ample  wings, 

I their  flight  is  swift  and  attended  with  n 
whizzing  noise.  They  keep  concealed  in 

j me  night,  and  arc  in  motion  only  during  the 

he  larvae  arc  wood-enters  or  borers  ; and 

I I wth  fruit  and  forest  trees  arc  very  subject  to 
their  attacks.  In  the  tropical  partsof  8. Ame- 

i rina  the  gnib  of  the  /tiiprruliii  gigeut,  the  per- 
j I feet  insect  of  which  is  figured  in  next  column, 
must  tie  exceedingly’ destructive.  They  arc  in 
general  of  a yellowish  white  colour,  very  long, 
narrow,  and  depressed  in  form,  but  abruptly 
widened  near  the  anterior  extremity  : the 
upper  jaws  arc  provided  with  three  teeth,  and 
[ are  of  a block  colour  ; and  the  antenna:  are 
I very  short.  There  ore  no  legs,  nor  any  or- 
' gans  which  can  serve  ns  such,  except  two 
small  warts  on  the  under  side  of  the  second 
segment  from  the  thorax.  Thu  motion  of  the 
) grub  apiienrs  to  lie  elFccted  by  the  alternate 
I extractions  and  elongations  of  the  segments, 
anlcd.  perhaps,  by  the  tubercular  extremity 
I of  tile  Isidy,  and  liy  its  jaws,  with  which  it 
t takes  hold  of  the  sides  of  its  burrow,  and 
it-  _ 
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thus  draws  itself  along.  These  grubs  are 
found  under  the  bark  and  in  the  solid  wood 
of  trees,  and  sometimes  in  great  numbers. 
They  frequently  rest  ■with  the  body  bent 
sideways,  so  that  thehehd  and  tail  approach 
each  other  ; those  found  under  bark  usually 
assimiing  this  posture.  The  pupa  bears  a 
near  resemblance  to  the  perfect  insect,  but  is 
entirely  white,  until  near  the  time  of  its  last 
transformation.  Its  situation  is  immedi- 
ately under  the  bark,  the  head  being  directed 
outwards,  so  that  when  the  pupa-coat  is  cast 
off,  the  beetle  has  merely  a thin  covering  of 
bark  to  perforate  before  making  its  escape 
from  the  tree.  The  form  of  this  perforation 
is  oval,  as  is  also  a transverse  section  of  the 
burrow,  that  shape  being  best  adapted  to  the 
form,  motion,  and  egress  of  the  insect. 
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Some  of  these  beetles  are  known  to  cat 
leaves  and  flowers,  and  of  this  nature  is  pro-  i 
bably  the  food  of  all  of  them.  The  Injury  1 
they  may  thus  commit  is  not  very  apparent,  i 
and  cannot  bear  any  comparison  with  the 
extensive  ravages  of  their  larvaa.  The  solid  | 
trunks  and  limbs  of  sound  and  vigorous  I 
trees  are  often  bored  through  in  various 
directions  by  these  insects,  which,  during  a 
long-continued  life,  derive  their  only  nou- 
rishmeut  from  the  woody  fragments  they 
devour.  Pines  and  firs  seem  particularly 
subject  to  their  attacks  ; but  other  forest- 
trees  do  not  cscaiic,  and  even  fruit  trees  are 
frequently  injured  by  them.  \Vc  may  here 
remark,  that  woodpeckers  are  much  more 
successful  in  discovering  the  retreats  of  these 
borers,  and  in  dragging  out  the  defenceless 
culprits  from  their  burrows,  than  the  most 
skilful  gardener  or  nurseryman. 

The  wild  clicrry-trcc  {J'rumia  scrnliiia), 
and  also  the  garilen  cherry  and  iicnch  trees, 
suftcr  severely  from  the  attacks  of  borers, 
which  arc  transformed  to  the  beetles  called 
Jliiprraliit  (livariailii,  because  the  wing-covers 
divaricate  or  spread  apart  a little  at  the  tips. 
These  beetles  are  copiier-coloured,  soine- 
tiincs  brassy  above. and  thickly  covered  with 
little  punctures  i tlic  thorax  is  slightly  fur- 
rowed 111  tlic  middle  I the  wing-covers  arc 
marked  witli  miincrous  fine  irregular  im- 
pressed lines  and  sinnll  oblong  square  ele- 
vated black  s|)ots;  lliey  taper  very  much 
bebimi,  anil  the  long  and  narrow  tips  arc 
blunt-pointed  t the  middle  of  the  breast  is 
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furrowed  ; and  the  males  have  a little  tooth 
on  the  under-side  of  the  shanks  of  the  inter- 
mediate legs.  They  measure  from  seven  to 
nine  tenths  of  an  inch.  These  beetles  may 
be  found  sunning  themselves  upon  the  limbs 
of  cherry  and  peach  trees  during  the  months 
of  June,  July,  and  August. 

Buprestis  dentipes,  so  named  from  the  den- 
ticulation  on  the  under-side  of  the  tliick  fore 
legs,  inhabits  the  trunks  of  oak-trees.  It 
completes  its  transformations  and  comes  out 
of  the  trees  between  the  end  of  May  and 
the  1st  of  July.  It  is  oblong-oval  and  flat- 
tened, of  a bronzed  brownish  or  purplish 
black  colour  above,  copper-coloured  beneath, 
and  rough  like  shagreen  with  numerous 
punctures  ; on  each  wing-  cover  there  are 
three  irregular  smooth  elevated  lines,  which 
are  divided  and  interrupted  by  large  thickly 
punctured  impressed  spots,  two  of  which  are 
oblique  i the  tips  are  rounded.  Length 
rather  more  than  half  an  inch. 

Buprestis  Harrisii  is  a small  and  broad 
beetle,  of  an  entirely  brilliant  blue-green 
colour,  except  the  sides  of  the  thorax,  and 
the  thighs,  which,  in  the  male,  are  copper- 
coloured  : it  measures  little  more  than  three 
tenths  of  an  inch  in  length.  The  larvce  in- 
habit the  small  limbs  of  the  white  pine,  and 
young  sapling  trees  of  the  same  kind. 

Buprestis  Mariana,  a species  found  in  the 
south  parts  of  Europe,  is  placed  along  with 
a closely  allied  one  from  America,  and  two 
or  three  other  species  in  the  genus  Chal- 
copiliara. 
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Ur.  W.  Harris,  of  Massachusetts,  speaking 
of  the  great  difficulty  there  is  in  di.scovering 
and  dislodging  the  various  grubs  of  tree-bor- 
ing beetles,  observes: — “When  trees  are  found 
to  be  very  much  infested  by  them,  and  arc 
going  to  decay  in  consequence  of  the  ravages 
of  these  borers,  it  will  be  better  to  cut  them 
down  and  burn  them  immediately,  than  to 
suffer  them  to  stand  until  the  borers  have 
completed  their  transformations  and  made 
tlicir  escape.”  It  is  from  Dr.  Harris’s  able 
work  on  tlie  Insects  of  Massaclmsetts  that 
we  liave  derived  much  of  the  information  in 
this  article. 

BURBOT.  (Garlus  lota.)  A fish  be- 
longing to  the  order  H alacoplcrygii ; very 
liiglily  esteemed  for  its  superior  delicacj', 
and  l)caring  some  resemblance  to  the  cel  in 
its  body,  except  that  it  is  shorter  and  thicker. 
The  head  is  broad  and  flat ; tlic  eyes  small 
and  lateral  j the  mouth  wide  j the  jaws 
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armed  with  several  rows  of  sharp  teeth  ; the  : 
lower  jaw  furnished  with  a beard  of  con- 
siderable length,  and  two  small  cirri  seated 
on  the  top  of  the  nose.  The  colour  of  the 
Burbot  varies  ; some  being  dusky,  and  others 
of  a dull  green,  spotted  with  black,  and 
often  with  yellow  : the  belly  in  some  is  , 
white  j and  the  skin  is  remarkably  smooth  ; 
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and  slippery.  The  first  dorsal  fin  is  short,  : 
and  the  second  is  placed  immediately  behind  ' 
it,  extending  almost  to  the  tall ; the  vent  is  I 
situated  near  the  centre  of  the  belly ; the  ! 
anal  fin  reaches  almost  to  the  tail ; and  the 
tail  is  rather  short  and  rounded.  The  Bur- 
bot is  found  in  several  of  the  English  rivers 
and  lakes  of  the  northern  countries  ; but  it  is  : 
said  to  arrive  at  its  greatest  perfection  in  the 
lake  of  Geneva,  where  it  sometimes  weighs 
six  pounds,  though  in  this  country  it  seldom 
exceeds  two  or  three. 

BURSATELLA.  A genus  of  marine 
Mollusca,  witliont  shells,  found  in  the  Indian 
seas. 

BUSTARDS,  (fltis;  OtidcE.')  A genus  and 
family  of  Cursorial  Birds,  distin^ished  for 
their  powers  of  running  and-  their  shyness  : 
some  of  the  Asiatic  species,  such  as  the 
Florican,  are  much  sought  for  by  the  Indian 
sportsman  as  a delicacy  for  the  table.  We 
here  mean  to  confine  our  attention  to  the 
two  species  indigenous  to  the  British  Islands, 
although  now  both  are  very  rare  birds. 

The  GREAT  BUSTARD  {Otis  tarda)  is 
the  largest  of  European  land  birds,  the 
male  being  about  four  feet  long,  and  mea- 
suring nine  feet  from  tip  to  tip  of  the  wings 
when  extended,  wliile  its  weight  is  on  an  j 
average  twenty-five  pounds.  The  head  ] 
and  neck  arc  ash-coloured,  and  there  is  a 
tuft  of  feathers  about  five  inches  long  on 
each  side  of  the  lower  mandible.  The  back 
is  transversely  barred  with  black  and  bright 
ferruginous  colours,  and  the  primaries  arc 
black.  The  tail  consists  of  twenty  feathers, 
broadly  barred  with  red  and  black  ; and  the 
legs  are  naked,  dusky,  and  without  a hind 
toe.  The  female  is  not  much  more  than 
half  the  size  of  the  male,  and  has  the  crown 
of  the  head  of  a deep  orange  colour,  traversed 
by  red  lines  ; the  remainder  of  the  head  is 
brown  j her  colours  are  not  so  bright  as  the 
male,  and  she  has  no  tuft  on  each  side  of  the 
head.  ’There  is  likewise  another  very  essen- 
tial dificrence  between  the  male  and  the 
female  ; the  former  Iteing  funtished  with  a 
sack  or  pouch,  situated  in  the  fore  part  of 
the  neck,  and  capable  of  containing  nearly 
two  quarts  : the  entrance  to  it  is  immediately 
under  the  tongue.  This  sinftttlar  reservoir 
the  bird  is  supposed  to  fill  with  water,  as  a 
supply  in  the  midst  of  those  dreary  plains 
where  it  is  accustomed  to  w ander  ; it  is  also 
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said  to  make  use  of  it  u-hen  attacked  by 
birds  of  prey,  by  so  rdolently  ejecting  it  as 
to  baffle  their  attacks.  Tliese  birds  tvere 
formerly  seen  in  considerable  flocks  on  the 
extensive  plains  of  Wiltshire,  Dorsetshire, 
and  in  parts  of  Yorkshire  ; but  as  cultiva- 
tion has  advanced,  they  are  become  ver3' 
scarce.  They  are  very  shy  and  vigilant,  and 
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by  no  means  easy  to  shoot : they  run  with 
great  speed,  and  aid  their  course  with  their 
wings,  like  the  ostrich.  They  feed  on  grain, 
seed,  worms,  &c.  ; make  their  nest  by  merely 
scraping  a hole  in  the  earth  ; and  lay  two 
eggs,  as  large  as  those  of  a goose,  of  a pale 
olive  tint,  with  dark  spots.  They  seldom 
wander  far  from  their  accustomed  haunts, 
and  have  a great  unwillingness  to  rise  on 
the  wing  ; but  when  once  in  the  air,  they  can 
fly  several  miles  without  resting. 

The  LITTLE  BUSTARD.  (Otis  tetroxc.) 
Tliis  bird  is  very  uncommon  in  England, 
but  in  France  it  is  taken  in  nets,  like  the 
partridge.  _ It  is  a very  shy  and  cunning 
bird  i if  disturbed,  it  flics  two  or  three  hun- 
dred paces,  not  far  from  the  grounrl,  and 
then  runs  away  much  faster  than  any  one 
can  follow  on  fexit.  The  female  lays  three 
or  four  eggs,  of  a glossy  green  colour,  in 
dune  ! and  as  soon  os  they  arc  hatched,  she 
leails  them  alxnit  as  a hen  does  hcrcliickens. 
1 be  length  of  this  bird  is  seventeen  inclics  : 
the  bill  is  pale  brown  ; iridcs  red  ; the  top 
of  the  head  block,  spotted  with  pale  rusty  ; 
the  sides  of  the  head,  chin,  and  throat,  red- 
dish with  black  spots  : the  whole  neck  in 
the  male  is  black,  eneirelcd  with  an  irregu- 
lar band  of  white  near  the  top  and  iHtttoin  j 
the  back  and  wings  rufous  and  brown,  crossed 
'vith  line  irreguTar  black  lines:  the  under 
parts  of  the  b<«ly,  and  outer  edges  of  the 
wings,  are  white  : the  tail  tawny  and  white, 
with  black  Imnrj.s : legs  grey.  I'he  tUirk~ 
Awed  /Voccr  is  sometimes  also  locally  named 
‘Ibisiard,"  but  belongs  to  another  order,  the 
urallatorial  Birds.  [Sec  (Eimc.nkmus.] 

BUTCHER-BIRD.  [Sec  Siikike.] 

EUTEO.  [Sec  BuzzaiiI).] 


BUTTERFLY.  (Papilio.)  The  popular 
English  name  of  an  extensive  group  of  beau- 
tiful insects,  belonging  to  the  order  Lepi- 
doptera,  as  they  appear  in  their  fully  de- 
veloped state.  They  are  distinguished  from 
other  insects  by  these  generical  characters  : 
their  antennte  are  clubbed  at  the  extremi- 
ties ; their  wings,  when  at  rest,  are  closed 
together  over  their  backs  ; and  they  fly  only 
in  the  day-time.  Butterflies  are  also  dis- 
tinguished from  the  other  Lepidoptera  by 
the  superior  brilliancy  of  their  colouring, 
and  by  the  beauty  of  the  imder  as  well  as 
the  upper  side  of  the  wings.  “ The  Butter- 
fly,” as  Mr.  Knapp  observes,  “ light,  airy, 
joyous,  replete  with  life,  sports  in  the  sun- 
shine, wantons  on  the  flower,  and  trips  from 
bloom  to  bloom,  gay  as  the  brilliant  mom, 
and  cheerful  as  the  splendour  of  heaven : 
heat  and  light  appear  to  be  the  very  prin- 
ciple of  his  being  ; in  a cloudy  or  a chilly 
atmosphere  his  energies  become  suspended, 
and,  closing  liis  wings,  he  reposes  like  a sickly 
thing  upon  some  drooping  flower : but  let 
the  cloud  disperse,  the  sun  break  out,  he 
springs  again  to  active  life  ; associating  with 
the  birds  of  day,  and  denizen  of  the  same 
scenes,  he  only  seems  of  a less  elevated  order.” 

Butterflies  are  very  careful  in  depositing 
their  eggs  in  places  where  they  are  likely  to 
be  hatched  with  the  greatest  safety  and  suc- 
cess. They  lie  dormant  tlirough  the  winter  ; 
but  when  the  sun  calls  forth  vegetation,  and 
vivifies  the  various  eggs  of  inseets,  cater- 
pillars are  seen  on  various  plants,  eating 
their  leaves,  and  preparing  for  a state  of 
greater  perfection.  Their  form  is  long  and 
cylindrical,  and  they  consist  of  thirteen  seg- 
ments, including  the  head  ; they  have  eight 
feet,  and  nine  siuracles  on  each  side.  Those 
feet  which  are  attached  in  pairs  to  the  first 
three  segments  of  the  trank  inclose  the  parts 
which  are  developed  into  the  permanent  legs 
of  the  future  Butterfly  ; the  remaining  five 
pairs  of  feet  are  membranous,  short,  and 
thick,  and  arc  finally  lost  with  thcmoultings 
of  the  skin. 

The  external  form  of  the  chrysalids  varies 
according  to  the  species  of  Butterfly  that  in- 
habits them  ; in  all, however,  there  arc  aper- 
tures opposite  to  the  thorax,  by  which  re- 
spiration is  carried  on  during  the  whole 
period  of  their  inactive  state.  After  the 
appointed  time,  when  the  creature  has  ac- 
quired Bullicient  vigour,  the  shell  is  broken, 
which  at  once  constitnied  “ the  grave  of  the 
caterpillar  and  the  cradle  of  the  butterfly  : ” 
the  down  already  grown  upon  the  insect  has 
completely  separated  it  on  all  sides  from 
the  shell,  which  by  the  action  of  the  head 
is  broken  opposite  to  that  part,  and  affords 
free  egress  to  the  prisoner  It  so  long  confined. 
The  wings  of  the  Biitterlly,  on  its  first  ap- 
pearanee,  are  closely  folded  : but  by  the  help 
of  a fluid  constantly  eireulating  through 
lliein,  they  arc  soon  expanded,  and  sulli- 
ciently  hardened,  by  the  action  of  the  air, 
to  endure  the  efforts  of  flying.  It  is  then 
that  the  insect  enters  iqion  a more  enlarged 
sphere  of  action,  with  inereased  powers  : he 
ranges  from  flower  to  flower,  darting  his 
rostrum  Into  their  nectaries  for  the  delicious 
stores  they  contain.  Then,  loo,  in  the  full 
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possession  of  every  faculty  granted  to  his 
race,  he  prepares  to  multiply  and  perpe- 
tuate it. 

Tins  last  and  most  considerable  metamor- 
phosis is  attended  with  a greater  change  in 
the  economy  of  the  insect  than  of  the  pre- 
ceding j for  not  only  the  skin,  but  the  teeth, 
jaws,  and  even  the  cranium,  are  left  behind. 
The  large  artery  which  passes  along  the 
body  may  be  considered  as  a succession  of 
different  hearts  employed  in  circulating  the 
blood,  wliich  is  at  that  important  era  ob- 
served to  flow  in  a different  direction  from 
what  it  did  before,  like  the  fcetus  of  a quad- 
ruped after  birth  : formerly  it  circulated 
from  the  extremity  to  the  head  ; it  now  pur- 
sues a course  directly  opposite.  The  quan- 
tity of  food  taken  by  them  in  their  last  state 
is  comparatively  small  to  what  they  ante- 
cedently devoured.  For  a short  time  after 
their  appearance  on  the  wing,  they  discharge 
some  drops  of  a red-coloured  fluid.  This  is, 
perhaps,  the  remains  of  that  food  which  they 
contained  before  their  late  change ; but  its 
appearance  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  has 
at  different  times  been  regarded,  by  vulgar 
superstition,  as  drops  of  blood  fallen  from 
the  clouds,  and  presumed  to  be  portentous 
of  some  heavy  calamity. 

Various  insects  prey  upon  the  Butterfly, 
or  hasten  the  approach  of  its  dissolution. 
Many  species  of  Ichneumonidae  perforate 
the  body  of  the  insect  wliile  a caterpillar, 
and  there  deposits  its  eggs ; and  although 
the  caterpillar  continues  to  live,  and  is 
transformed  into  a chrysalid,  no  Butterfly 
is  produced  from  it,  those  internal  parts  that 
were  essential  to  its  perfection  being  con- 
sumed by  the  larvte  of  the  iclmeumon. 
F rom  the  great  fecundity  and  variety  of  the 
insects  of  this  genus,  they  probably  would 
soon  cover  tlie  earth,  did  not  nature  provide 
a bar  to  their  increase  by  multiplying  their 
enemies  : hence  they  are  destined  to  become 
the  food  of  a great  number  of  animals  of 
various  kinds,  some  of  which  swallow  them 
entire,  others  macerate  their  bodies  ; while 
many  accomplish  their  destruction  by  gra- 
dually sucking' tlieir  juices.  It  has  been 
calculated  that  a single  pair  of  sparrows,  in 
order  to  supply  themselves  and  their  young, 
may  destroy  three  thousand  tlirce  hundred 
and  sixty  Butterflies  in  one  week. 

“ The  clothing  of  the  organs  of  flight  in 
the  Butterfly  excites  the  admiration  of  the 
most  incurious  beholder.  The  gorgeous 
wings  of  these  universal  favourites  owe  their 
beauty  to  an  infinite  number  of  little  plumes, 
thickly  ])lanted  in  tlieir  surfaces,  and  so 
minute  as  to  seem  like  powder  ; but  which 
arc  in  fact  an  innumerable  number  of  small 
scales,  varj’ing  in  shape  and  length  in  dif- 
ferent siiecics,  and  discoverable  only  by  the 
assistance  of  a microscope. 

“ The  Butterfly  requires  no  other  food  than 
the  nectarcous  juices  which  arc  distilled 
from  flowers,  or  the  saccharine  substance 
which  exudes  from  the  leaves  of  vegetables  ; 
it  will  sometimes  alight  and  suck  the  sweets 
of  riiic  fruit  that  has  licen  broken  by  its  fall. 
The  skies  are  its  proper  habitation  — the  air 
is  its  clement  j the  pageantry  of  princes  can- 
not equal  the  ornaments  with  which  it  is 
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invested,  or  the  rich  colouring  that  embel- 
lishes its  wings.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
animal  creation  so  beautiful  or  splendid  as 
many  species  of  these  insects  j they  scri'e  to 
banish  solitude  from  our  walis,  and  to  ^1 
up  our  idle  intervals  with  the  most  pleasing 
speculations. 

“ Butterflies  fly  generally  only  in  the  day. 
They  accompany  the  sun  in  his  course,  and 
before  he  sets  disappear.  With  us,  says  Mr. 
Samouelle,  many  of  the  species  arc  extremely 
local ; and,  from  the  shortness  of  their  lives, 
require  greater  assiduity  in  the  collector, 
and  a wider  range  of  search,  than  is  gene- 
rally supposed.  As  an  illustration  of  this 
fact,  we  must  observe  that  the  number  of 
Papilionidee  found  in  England  is  about  se- 
venty-two. Of  this  number  not  more  than 
fifty  are  to  be  met  with  ■within  twenty-five 
miles  of  London ; and  of  these  several  are 
confined  to  the  lucinity  of  a chalk-cliff,  or 
are  peculiar  to  a meadow  or  a certain  wood. 
Even  in  these  situations  their  appearance  in 
the  perfect  state  is  limited  but  to  a few  days 
and  at  a certain  season  of  the  year.  Of  the 
remaining  number,  not  found  irithin  this 
distance  from  London,  some  are  confined  to 
fens,  nearly  a hundred  miles  distant  from 
the  metropolis,  and  others  to  the  mountains  , 
of  Scotland;  but  they  are  allequally  limited  I 
in  the  times  of  their  appearance  and^he  ' 
shortness  of  their  lives.  There  is  also  an-  i 
other  circumstance  in  the  history  of  these  ; 
insects,  which  must  not  be  passed  over  in  ' 
silence  ; and  that  is,  there  are  several  species 
wliich,  from  some  hitherto  unknown  cause,  I 
appear  in  the  proper  season,  but  in  certain 
years  only,when  they  will  be  found  in  abun- 
dance, and  probably  extended  over  a vast 
tract  of  the  country.  These,  however,  dis- 
appear, and  not  a single  specimen  is  to  be 
found  for  a period  of  many  years,  when  they 
wiil  again  be  seen  as  plentiful  as  before. 
This  is  a circumstance  tliat  is  not  confined 
to  England,  where  it  might  be  attributed  to 
our  ever-varying  climate,  but  occurs  also  in 
tropical  countries.” — Jiutt.  Coll.  Vadc  Mecum, 

“ If  you  denude  the  wings  of  any  Butterfly, 
■H'hich  you  may  easily  do  by  scraping  it 
lightly  on  both  sides  -B-ith  a penknife,”  ns 
Jlessrs.  Kirby  andSi>cnce  observe,  “you  will 
be  amused  to  trace  the  lines  in  which  the 
scales  were  planted,  consisting  of  innumera- 
ble minute  dots  : the  lines  of  the  under  side, 
in  some  cases,  so  cut  those  of  the  upper  side, 
as  by  their  intersection  to  form  lozenges. 
With  regard  to  the  position  of  the  scales  on 
the  iving,  they  usually  lie  flat,  but  some- 
times their  extremity  is  incurved.  But 
though  the  general  clothing  of  the  w ings  of 
Le])itloptcra  consists  of  these  little  scales, 
vet  in  some  cases  they  arc  cither  replaced  by 
hairs  or  mixed  with  them.  Thus,  in  the 
clear  jiarts  of  the  wings  of  J/eliconians,  A tti- 
ci,  &c.,  short  inconspicuous  hairs  arc  planted  ; 
in  a large  numlicr  of  the  Orders  the  uj>pcr 
side  of  tlic  anal  area  of  the  secondary  w ings 
is  hairy  ; in  several  Crepusculars,  where 
there  is  a double  layer,  as  licfore  mentioned, 
the  tipper  one  consists  of  dense  hairs,  except 
at  tlic  apex,  amt  the  lower  one  of  scales  ; 
and  in  most  of  them  the  scales  of  the  pri- 
mary wings  arc  piliform,  and  the  secondary 
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are  covered  by  what  approach  very  nearly  to 
real  hairs.” 

l'  The  number  of  exotic  Butterflies  is  very 
I great  both  in  orders  and  in  genera.  Those 

i who  would  study  them  are  referred  [we  limit 
ourselves  to  books  published  in  this  country] 
to  Dr.  Horslield’s  elaborate  work  on  those  of 
Java,  but  especially  to  the  truly  admirable 

• work  (now  publishing  in  monthly  parts) 
on  the  Genera  of  Diurnal  Lepidoptera,  by 
Edward  Doubleday,  F.L.S.,  illustrated  by 
William  Ilewitson.  Our  space  prevents  us 
from  even  alluding  to  the  numerous  genera  of 
those  gorgeous  insects  detailed  in  this  splen- 
did book.  It  is,  however,  but  bare  justice 
to  say  that  a more  beautiful  work  has 
. rarely  been  published.  For  a very  excellent 
' work  on  the  British  Butterflies,  with  coloured 
illustrations  of  the  Insects  in  their  various 
stages,  and  figures  of  the  plants  on  which  the 
; Caterpillars  feed,  we  can  also  heartily  recom- 
mend Humphrey’s  British  Butterflies,  partly 
edited  by  Hr.  Westwood.  Butterflies,  by  their 
forms,  contrasts  of  colour,  and  other  pecu- 
liarities, not  only  charm  the  eye,  but  have 
afforded  valuable  information  to  artists. 
The  great  Van  Dyck  and  our  countryman 
Stothard  are  known  to  have  been  indebted 
to  Butterflies  for  many  fine  hints  on  colour, 
both  in  harmony  and  contrast.  In  the 
present  work  we  must  confine  ourselves  to 
I the  British  Genera  as  much  as  possible.  [See 
, Papilio  I Po.vTiA  ; Melitjja  5 Auovnxis  : 
! lilMEXmS  i V.UfESSA  ; ApATURA  LvC/ENA  i 
j PoLYOMMATUS  ; TUECLA  j HlPPAIiCUIA  ; 

1,  Hespekiaj  Parxassus,  &c.] 

! BUZZARD.  {Fdlco  huteo  of  Linnccus.jTliis 
, bird  is  supposed  to  be  the  most  common  in 
England  of  all  the  hawk  tribe.  It  has  a thick 

I heavy  body ; measures  about  twenty-two 
j inches  in  length,  and  the  full  expansion  of  its 
1 ; wings  is  about  fifty.  It  is  usually  of  aferru- 

I I ginous  brown  above,  and  yellowish  white  be- 
' ncath,  with  large  longitudinal  spots  and 
! ! dashes:  the  tall  is  barred  with  black  and  ash- 

ii  colour  j the  tip  is  dusky  white.  It  breeds  in 

! i extensive  woods,  generally  fixing  on  the  old 
i|  nest  of  a crow,  which  it  enlarges,  and  lines 
jj  with  wool  and  other  soft  materials.  It  lays 
i 1 t^'tec  eggs, which  are  sometimes  wholly 

[j  white,  and  at  others  spotted  with  yellow  ; 
j and  when  the  female  happens  to  be  killed 
, during  the  time  of  incubation,  the  cock 
j hatches  and  rears  the  broorl.  The  young 

accompany  the  old  birds  for  some  time  after 
quitting  the  nest ; a circumstance  unusual 
; *"  birds  of  prey,  which  always  drive 
' off  their  young  os  soon  os  they  can  fly.  The 
i Buzzard  is  very  sluggish  ami  inactive,  rc- 
I maining  perched  on  the  same  bough  for  the 
j ffreatest  part  of  the  day,  and  always  found 
near  the  same  place.  It  feeds  on  birds,  frogs. 
Insects,  njolcs,  and  mice.  By  modern  natu- 
ralists  it  is  placed  in  the  genus  Buteo.  [For 
J Honey  Buzz.ird,  sec  Pek.nis.] 

1 BYRRriU.S:  BYRUIirDAl.  A genus  and 
of  Colcoptern.  The  insects  Tie  longing 
; to  this  genus  have  an  ovate  iKKly,  convex  or 
•uo-globiilar  In  some  s|)cclcs,  with  the  elytra 
covered  by  a short  pile,  and  the  head  is  re- 
tracted under  the  thorax.  Jli/rrhiis  piliila 
, <s  about  the  size  of  the  common  I.aily-blrd  : 


its  colour  is  a dull  brown,  with  a few  obscure 
blackish  lines  dowm  the  wing-shells  : it  is  of 
an  extremely  convex  shape,  and,  when  dis- 
turbed, contracts  its  limbs,  and  lies  in  an 
inert  state,  like  an  oval  seed  or  pill,  while 
thus  counterfeiting  death  as  a means  of 
escape  from  danger.  It  is  found  on  various 
plants  in  gardens  and  elsewhere. 

BYSSOARCA.  A sub-genus  of  Mollus- 
cous animals,  affixed  by  byssiform  filaments 
to  other  bodies,  a particular  muscle  being 
protruded  through  the  gaping  part  of  the 
shelly  valves. 

BYSSOMYA.  A genus  of  Acephalous 
Molluscs,  which  live  in  the  fissures  of  rocks, 
attached  by  a byssus  : sometimes  the  animal 
buries  itself  in  the  sand  or  lodges  in  small 
stones,  &c. 

CACHALOT.  (Physeter  macrocephalus.) 
The  Spermaceti  Whale  j the  head  of  wMch 
nearly  equals  the  rest  of  the  body  in  length, 
and  surpasses  it  in  bulk.  It  is  an  object  of 
great  commercial  importance  on  account 
of  the  oil  and  spermaceti  which  it  yields. 
Mr.  Beale  has  published  a most  admirable 
and  readable  work  on  it.  [See  Whale.'' 

CACHICAilE.  [See  Armadillo.] 

CACTORNIS.  A subgenus  of  Passerine 
birds,  closely  allied  to  Geospiza,  but  differ- 
ing from  it  in  the  beak  being  elongated, 
somewhat  like  that  of  a Quisealus,  and  very 
sharp-iioiuted.  The  typical  species  is  Cac- 
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tornis  scnmlcris.  The  male  is  of  a sooty  black, 
the  female  brownish  and  spotted.  This 
species  was  found  by  Mr.  Darwin  in  the 
Galapagos  ; its  most  favourite  resort  is  tlie 
O/miUid  (JuUipnyeiit,  a B|)eeic8  of  the  Cacti 
tribe  s about  the  fleshy  leaves  of  which  they 
hop  and  climb,  even  with  their  back  down- 
wards, whilst  feeding  with  their  sharii  beaks. 
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both  on  the  fruit  and  flowers.  They  fre- 
quently also  alight  on  the  ground  and 
search  for  seeds  on  the  parched  volcanic  soil. 

CADDICE-WORM,  or  CAD-BAIT.  [See 

PlIUi’GAJSEA.] 

C.®CrraA.  The  name  of  a genus  of  Ser- 
pents, about  a foot  in  length,  and  having 
much  the  appearance  of  an  eel.  They  are 
natives  of  South  America,  and  are  said  to  be 
innoxions. 

CAIMAN.  [See  Alligator.] 

CADANDBA  : CALANDRID^.  A 

genus  and  family  of  Coleopterous  Insects, 
closely  allied  to  the  Curculioyiidee ; some  of 
the  minute  species  of  wliich  commit  great 
havoc  in  granaries,  both  in  their  larva  and 
perfect  state.  The  species  are  very  numerous, 
and  among  them  is  tlie  well-known  Com- 
weevil  {Calandra  graimria.)  This  insect 
bores  a hole  into  the  grain  noth  its  proboscis, 
and  there  deposits  an  egg,  which  turns  to  a 
little  grub,  and  devours  the  whole  of  the 
inside  of  the  grain,  leaving  the  husk  entire. 
Another  species  of  Calandrn,  distinguished 
by  its  having  four  red  spots  on  its  elytra, 
attacks  rice  in  the  same  way  as  the  one 
above  mentioned  does  wheat. 

These  insects  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  still  more  destructive  larvas  of  the  Com- 
moth  {Tinea  granella'),  wliich  also  attack 
stored  grain,  nor  with  the  orange-coloured 
maggots  of  the  Wheat-fly  {Cccidomyia  tri- 
tic^,  which  are  found  in  the  ears  of  grooving 
wdieat.  Although  the  grain-weevils  are  not 
actually  injurious  to  vegetation,  yet  ns  the 
name  properly  belonging  to  them  has  often 
been  misapplied,  some  remarks  upon  them 
here  may  not  be  inappropriate. 

The  true  Grain- weevil  or  Wheat- weeiil  of 
Europe  {Calandra  graiiaria'),  in  its  perfect 
state,  is  a slender  beetle  of  a pitchy  red  colour, 
about  one-eiglith  of  an  inch  long,  with  a 
slender  snout  slightly  bent  downwards,  a 
coarsely  punctured  and  very  long  thorax, 
constituting  almost  one-half  the  length  of 
the  whole  body,  and  wing-covers  that  are 
furrowed,  and  do  not  entirely  cover  the  tip 
of  tlie  abdomen.  This  little  insect,  both  in 
the  beetle  and  grub  state,  devours  stored 
wheat  and  other  grain,  and  often  commits 
much  havoc  in  granaries  and  brewhouses. 
Its  powers  of  multiplication  arc  very  great, 
for  it  is  stated  that  a single  pair  of  these  de- 
stroyers may  produce  above  six  tliousand 
descendants  in  one  year.  The  female  depo- 
sits her  eggs  upon  the  wheat  afterit  ishoused, 
and  the  young  grubs  hatched  therefrom  im- 
mediately burrow  into  the  wheat,  each  indi- 
vidual occupying  alone  a single  grain,  the 
substance  of  which  it  devours,  so  ns  often  to 
leave  nothing  but  the  hull  ; and  this  destruc- 
tion goes  on  witliin,  while  no  external  np- 
])cnrancc  leads  to  its  discovery,  and  the 
loss  of  weight  is  the  only  evidence  of  mischief 
that  has  been  done  to  the  grain.  In  due 
time  the  grubs  undergo  their  transformations, 
and  come  out  of  the  hulls  in  the  beetle  slate, 
to  lay  their  eggs  for  anolber  brood.  These 
inaccts  are  etfectually  destroyed  by  kiln- 
drying  the  wheat  j and  grain  that  is  kept 


cool,  well  ventilated,  and  frequently  moved, 
is  said  to  be  exempt  from  attack. 

CALAPPA,  or  BOX  CRAB.  A genus  of 
Crustacea,  belonging  to  the  family  Calap- 
pidcE.  They  are  named  by  the  French  cogs 
de  mcr,  from  their  crested  chelie,  which  ore 
large,  equal,  compressed;  with  their  upper 
edge,  which  is  notched  or  crested,  very 
much  elevated,  and  fitting  exactly  to  the 
external  border  of  the  shell  or  carapace, 
so  as  to  completely  cover  the  mouth  and 
anterior  parts : the  rest  of  the  feet  short 
and  simple  ; carapace  short  and  convex, 
forming,  behind,  a vaulted  shield,  under 
which  the  posterior  legs  are  hidden  when 
the  animal  is  in  a state  of  repose : eyes 
mounted  on  short  pedicles,  and  not  far  apart. 
There  are  several  species  widely  diflrused  : 
some  inhabit  the  seas  of  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago, and  of  New  Holland  : others  are  met 
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with  in  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  oceans,  the 
seas  of  South  America,  &c. ; others,  again, 
inhabit  the  Mediterranean  sea.  They  fre- 
quent the  fissures  of  rocks,  some  of  them  at 
a great  depth.  The  females  deposit  their 
eggs  in  smnmer. 

CAI/ATIIUS.  A genus  of  Coleopterous 
insects,  belonging  to  the  Carabidw.  Several 
species  arc  found  in  the  British  islands,  most 
frequently  under  stones  and  house  rubbish.  | 

CjVIjLICIITHYS.  a genus  of  alxlominal  | 
Malacopterygious  fishes,  family  Silvridee.  , 
The  body  and  head  are  protected  by  large, 
hard,  scaly  plates  ; the  mouth  is  furnished 
with  four  long  cirri;  the  teeth  are  very 
small  ; the  eyes  are  also  small,  and  situated  . 
on  the  side  of  the  head.  They  arc  natives  of 
South  America  and  other  hot  climates,  : 
where  the  rivers  frequently  dry  up:  and 
they  can  not  only  live  for  a considerable 
time  out  of  water,  lint  they  arc  Mid  to  i>erform 
long  journeys  over  land,  directing  their 
course  to  some  other  stream.  j 

CAIIinil'M.  A genus  of  Coleopterous  ' 
insects,  Iielonging  to  the  family  Aonpicomes; 
one  species  of  which  (CnlUdium  Intjidui) 
in  the  larva  state  is  particularly  destme-  ' 
live  to  fir  timlicr.  Tliis  is  a fiattish  rusty  ! 
black  beetle,  with  some  downy  whitish 
spots  across  the  middle  of  the  wing-covers  ; 
the  thorax  is  nearly  circular,  is  covered  with 
fine  whitish  down,  and  has  two  elevated 
polished  black  points  u|>on  it ; and  the  wing 
covers  arc  very  coarsely  imnclnrcd.  It  in- 
habits fir  and  sitmee  timber,  and  may  often 
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' lie  seen  on  wooden  buildings  and  fences  in 
July  and  August.  We  are  informed  by 
1 1 Kirby  and  Spence  that  the  grubs  sometimes 
greatly  injure  the  wood-work  of  houses  in 
London,  piercing  the  rafters  of  the  roofs  in 
j;  every  direction,  and,  when  arrived  at  matu- 
j rity,  even  jienetrating  through  sheets  of  lead 
1 whicli  covered  the  place  of  their  exit.  One 
1 ! piece  of  lead,  only  eight  inches  long  and  foiu- 
1 broad,  contained  twelve  oval  holes  made  by 
|:  these  insects,  and  fragments  of  the  lead  were 
1 found  in  their  stomachs. 

1 The  Violet  Callidium  {CaViclium  viola- 
■ ceum ) is  of  a Prussian  blue  or  violet  eolour  ; 
j tlie  thorax  is  transversely  oval,  and  downy, 
i sometimes  having  a greenish  tinge  ; and  the 
I wing-covers  are  rough  with  thick  irregular 
1 punctures.  Itisabouthalfaninchinlength; 

: may  be  found  in  great  abundance,  in  the 
1 northern  and  middle  parts  of  Europe,  on  piles 
1 of  pine- wood,  from  the  middle  of  May  to  the 
first  of  June  j and  the  larvos  and  pupte  are 
often  met  with  in  splitting  the  wood.  They 
1 live  mostly  just  under  the  bark,  where  their 
1 broad  and  winding  tracks  may  be  traced  by 
the  hardened  saw-dust  with  which  they  are 
crowded.  J ust  before  they  are  about  to  be 
transformed,  they  bore  info  the  solid  wood 
to  the  depth  of  several  inches.  In  tlxis 
countr}'  it  is  not  so  common. 

C.tl.LIMOUPITA.  A genus  of  Lepidop- 
terous  insects,  belonging  to  the  family  £om- 
biiciiUe.  One  of  these  ( CaUimorpha  Jacobece) 
is  both  a beautiful  and  common  Moth,  its 
wings  when  expanded  measuring  about 
an  inch  and  a half  in  width  ; on  the  upper 
wings,  which  are  of  a greenish  black  colour, 
are  two  round  pink  spots  at  the  ape.x,  and 
an  oblong  pink  streak  parallel  with  the 
outer  margin.  The  under  wings  are  entirely 
pink,  except  the  margins,  which  are  of  the 
same  colour  as  theground-colour  of  the  upper 
wings.  The  head,  body,  and  legs  are  quite 
blncic.  The  larva  feeds  on  the  common 
ragwort  (Henecis  Jacobwa) ; hence  the  name 
of  the  insect. 

CAI.LI.STITS.  A genus  of  Coleopterous 
insects,  Ix’longing  to  the  family  Carahida:. 
The  s|)ccics  C.  liiatiu  is  found  in  this  coun- 
try, and  is  about  a quarter  of  an  inch  long  ; 
the  head  and  under  i>nrts  of  the  abdomen 
arc  of  n greenish  black  colour,  the  thorax 
Is  reddish-yellow,  end  the  wing-cases  arc 
yellow  with  six  black  spots  : the  autenntc 
ami  legs  arc  black;  the  head  and  tliorax 
arc  very  thickly  punctured,  and  the  elytra 
are  punctate-striated. 

CAI.LIONYMUS.  [Sec  Dkaoonf.t.] 

CAEOHOMA.  A genus  of  Coleopterous 
insects,  tielonging  to  the  family  ('anihidii:, 
one  of  which  I (‘tilftxomfi  si/cophfitdft)  is  ahout 
an  inch  long;  the  head,  tliorax,  and  under 
parts  of  the  Isaly  arc  of  a heaulifiil  blue 
colour,  the  elytra  arc  green,  and  the  legs 
and  antenna!  jilack.  There  are  about  thirty 
•linerent  sjieeies  of  these  in.sccts,  the  pre- 
vailing colour  lining  some  shade  of  green 
r “.hind  of  brassy  hue.  They  are  very 
useful  in  inanv  places,  from  the  nninlier  of 
noxious  caterpillars  they  destroy.  Mr.  I.  W. 
olater  (in  the  /ooiogist  for  IHl.'i;.  thus  speaks 

of  them : “ This  beautiful  beetle  is  very 
common  in  the  pine-forests,  particularly  on 
the  path  leading  to  the  Raubchloss,  where 
they  spangle  the  sand  and  the  tree  trunks 
like  li\'ing  gems.  The  splendour  of  its  elytra, 
green,  gold,  scarlet,  orange,  the  rich  pttrisle- 
blnck  of  the  thorax,  the  rapidity  and  ease  of 
its  movements,  render  it  a pleasing  object 
even  to  the  most  careless,  whilst  the  pungent 
odour,  which  it  possesses  more  strongly,  I 
believe,  than  any  other  of  the  Gcodephaga, 
readily  betrays  its  presence.  Except  from 
the  collector,  however,  it  has  nothing  to 
dread,  its  utility  to  man  being  both  known 
and  appreciated.  The  pine-forests,  for  in- 
stance, are  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  various 
lepidopterous  insects,  such  as  Smerinthus 
pinastri,  and,  in  particular,  Gastropacha 
pini.  Now,  a pine-tree,  once  stripped  of  its 
leaves,  or  needles,  as  the  Germans  more  aptly 
term  them,  does  not  recover  like  an  oak  or 
a sycamore,  but  dies.  Scarcely  is  vegetation 
at  an  end,  when  the  Longicornes  seize  upon 
the  trunk,  and  burrow  in  it ; the  wood-ants 
tunnel  it  in  all  directions,  and  it  thus  be- 
comes worthless.  Many  hundred  acres  of 
the  finest  timber  are  thus  often  destroyed. 
It  is  an  interesting  siglit  to  any  but  the 
owner,  to  visit  a forest  under  the  infliction 
of  Gastropacha  pini ; the  thousands  of  cater- 
pillars eagerly  feeding  produce  a distinct 
crackling  sound,  as  the  hard,  dry  pine-leaves 
yield  to  their  persevering  jaws.  The  large 
moths  fluttering  lazily  about,  or  perched  on 
the  leafless  sprays,  await  the  approach  of 
evening,  when  the  gamekeepers  kindle  large 
fires  in  the  open  spaces.  Into  these  multi- 
tudes of  moths  fall,  and  are  consumed;  but 
this,  with  alt  that  arc  destroyed  by  hand,  or 
devoured  by  birds,  would  avail  but  little, 
but  for  the  services  of  certain  insects.  Our 
Calosoma  is  one  of  tlie  most  active;  both  larva 
and  beetle  mount  the  trees,  and  slaughter 
both  moths  and  caterpillars,  far  more  than 
arc  requisite  to  satisfy  their  appetite.  Those 
seasons  in  which  the  piuc-moth  is  most  nu- 
merous are  also  remarkably  favourable  to 
the  Calosoma,  and  to  several  kinds  of  ich- 
neumons, which  also  prey  upon  the  pine- 
moth.” 

CAEYMENE.  A genus  of  Trilobito 
Crustacea,  comprising  the  well-known  C. 
JUumcnbiiehii,  found  in  the  transition  lime- 
stone of  Dudley.  Head  deeply  divided  by 
two  longitudinal  grooves,  abdominal  rings, 
&c. 

CALYPTORIT  YNCU.S.  A genus  of  birds 
belonging  to  the  I’lirrot  familj',  found  in 
New  Ilo.lniid.  The  iilumage  is  generally 
block,  Rumelimcs  of  a smoky  brown,  oriia- 
nientcd  occasionally  with  large  spots  of  a 
clear  red  or  orange  or  ulphur  colour,  forming 
wide  bands  on  the  tail  ; the  beak  is  short 
ami  considerably  elevated  ; by  these  and 
other  eharacters  the  liinls  contained  in  it 
may  lie  distinguished  from  the  light  eoiuured 
anil  lively  Cockatoo  (.I’li/ctoloplius),  One 
of  the  hest  known  species  is  Ilanks’s  Cockatoo 
(Cdlliplorliunrhm  JlaidsH),  named  after 
.Sir  Joseph  Hunks.  Hart.,  who  was  iicrha|is 
the  first  naturalist  that  visited  Australia. 

1 The  great  Australian  Ornithologist,  Mr. 
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Gould,  in  hia  very  magnificent  “Birds  of 
Australia,”  has  figured  all  the  species  of 
this  genus  ; and  from  his  account  of  the 
species  called  Wy-la  (from  its  whining  call 
note)  by  the  natives  of  N.  S.  Wales,  and 
Calyptorhy-nchvs  funercvs  by  naturalists,  we 
extract  the  following  observation  : — it  is 
usually  met  with  in  small  companies  of  from 
four  to  eight  in  number,  except  diming  the 
breeding  season,  when  it  is  only  seen  in 
pairs.  Its  food  is  much  varied ; sometimes 
the  great  belts  of  Banksia  shrubs  are  visited, 
and  the  seed-covers  torn  open  for  the  sake 
of  their  contents,  while  at  others  it  searches 
greedily  for  th(C  larvae  which  are  deposited 
in  the  wattles  and  gum  trees  (Encalyptus). 
Its  flight  is  very  heavy,  flapping,  and  la- 
boured ; but  Mr.  Gould  informs  us  that  he 
has  sometimes  seen  it  dive  between  the  trees 
in  a most  rapid  and  extraordinary  manner. 
The  eggs  are  white,  two  in  number,  and 
deposited  on  the  rotten  wood  in  the  hollow 
branch  of  a large  gum  tree. 

CAMBERWELL  BEAUTY  [BUTTER- 
FLY.] A name  given  to  a species  of  But- 
terfly, of  the  genus  Vaxessa  [which  see]. 

CAMEL.  (.Camelus.')  A genus  of  mam- 
raiferous  ruminating  quadrupeds  nfithout 
hoi-ns,  further  distinguished  by  the  possession 
of  incisive,  canine,  and  molar  teeth  : the  up- 
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per  lip  is  divided;  the  neck  long  and  arched; 
having  one,  or  two,  humps  or  protuberances 
upon  tlie  back,  and  naked  callosities  at  the 
joints  of  the  leg,  the  lower  part  of  the  breast, 
&c.  Tliey  have  a broad,  expanded,  elastic 
foot,  terminated  in  front  by  two  compara- 
tively small  hoofs,  or  toes;  the  whole  strue- 
ture  of  it  being  admirably  fitted  for  enabling 
the  animal  to  travel  with  peculiar  ease  and 
security  over  dry,  stony,  and  sandv  regions. 
The  native  country  of  this  genus  is  said  to 
extend  from  Mauritania  to  China,  within  a 
zone  of  1(K)0  miles  in  breadth. 

Tlie  common  Camel  (.Cwneliui  Bactrrn- 
7iw<),  having  two  liumps,  is  only  found  in 
the  nortliern  part  of  this  region,  and  ex- 
clusively from  the  ancient  Bactrin,  now 
Turkestan,  to  China.  It  is  larger  than  the 
Dromedary  ; the  limbs  arc  not  so  tong  in 
proportion  to  the  body  ; the  muzzle  is  larger 
ami  more  tumid  ; the  hair  of  a darker  brown, 
and  the  usual  gait  slower:  but  the  most  ob- 
vious distinetion  is  afforded  by  the  Baetrlan 
Camel  having  two  humps,  aiid  the  Drome- 


dary or  Arabian  Camel  having  but  one,  ■ 
which  single  hump  occupies  the  middle  of  . 
the  back,  rising  gradually  on  all  sides  to-  j 
wards  its  apex. 

The  Arabian,  or  single-hump  Camel  (Co- 
melus  droincdariuA)  is  found  throughout  the 
entire  length  of  this  zone,  on  its  southern  side. 
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as  far  as  Africa  and  Indio.  The  general  height 
of  the  Arabian  Camel,  measured  from  the  top  ' 
of  the  dorsal  hump  to  the  ground,  is  about 
six  feet  and  a half,  but  from  the  top  of  the 
head  when  the  animal  elevates  it,  not  much  I 
less  than  nine  feet:  tlie  head,  however,  is  | 
generally  so  carried  as  to  be  nearly  Bn  a 
level  ivith  the  hump,  or  rather  below  it,  the 
Camel  bending  the  neck  extremely  in  its 
general  posture.  In  some  particular  atti- 
tudes, iierhaps,  the  Camel  may  be  said  to 
have  an  elegant  and  picturesque  appearance, 
yet  its  general  aspect,  and  more  especially  ! 
its  dorsal  hump,  at  first  sight,  is  apt  to  im- 
press on  the  mind  the  idea  of  deformity, 
rather  than  a truly  natural  conformation. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  the  Camel  has 
long  ceased  to  exist  in  its  wild  or  natural  : 
state,  as  it  has  been  enslaved  by  man  ' 
from  the  earliest  times  of  wliich  we  have  I 
reeord.  Unlike  the  elephant,  and  other  | 
animals  which  cease  to  breed  in  a state  of 
captivity,  the  Camel  is  os  prolific  as  if  at 
liberty;  and  vast  numbers  are  raised  and  ’ 
employed  throughout  the  East,  esixxrially  I 
in  the  cohimcrce  carried  on  between  the  | 
people  residing  in  the  vicinity  of  the  great  I 
deserts.  In  regions  where  water  is  scarce,  I 
and  wells  or  spnngs  are  several  days’  journey  |j 
distant  from  each  other,  it  would  lie  im-  | 
possible  to  traverse  the  country  with  the  J 
usual  beasts  of  burthen.  But  the  Camel  Ij 
can  abstain  from  drinking  for  seven  or  eight  [ 
days  together  without  injury  — an  important  I 
advantage,  which  is  owing  to  the  possession  j 
of  an  additional  cavity  in  the  stomach,  I 
destined  to  receive  water,  whcno-cr  it  can 
lie  procured,  and  capable  of  retaining  it  un- 
changed for  a long  time.  “ But,”  os  the 
writer  of  the  zoological  articles  in  Brondc's 
Dictionary  observes,  “ licsides  a rcsciroir  of 
water  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  long  journeys 
across  the  desert,  the  Dromedary  and  Camel  I 
arc  provided  with  a storehouse  of  solid  nu- 
triment, on  which  they  can  draw  for  supplies 
long  after  every  digestible  part  has  been 
cxtractcil  from  the  eontents  of  the  stomach  : 
this  storehouse  consists  of  one  or  two  large  j 
collections  of  fat  stored  uji  in  ligamentous  | 
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cells  supported  by  the  spines  of  the  dorsal 
Tertebrte,  and  forming  what  are  called  the 
humps.  When  the  Camel  is  in  a region  of 
fertility,  the  hump  becomes  plump  and  ex- 
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panded;  but  after  a protracted  journey  in 
the  wilderness  it  becomes  shrivelled  and 
reduced  to  its  ligamentous  constituent,  in 
consequence  of  the  absorption  of  the  fat. 
Butfon  carried  his  teleological  reasoning,  or 
the  ascription  of  design,  so  far  as  to  assert 
that  the  humps  on  the  backs  of  the  Camel 
were  badges  of  slavery,  and  intended  to 
adapt  them  to  the  burthens  of  their  task- 
masters ; and  he  supported  this  ingenious 
idea  by  the  unfounded  assertion  that  the 
dorsal  prominences  did  not  belong  to  the 
Camels  in  free  nature.  But  the  true  uses  of 
the  fatty  humps,  as  of  the  water-cells,  relate 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  Camelidce  of  the 
deserts  under  every  condition.” 


Possessing  strength  and  activity  surpassing 
that  of  most  beasts  of  burthen,  docile,  patient 
of  hunger  and  thirst,  and  eonteiitcd  with 
sinall  quantities  of  tlie  coarsest  provender. 
Camel  is  one  of  tlic  most  valuable  gifts 
<n  Providence.  There  is  nothing,  however, 
in  the  external  apiiearancc  of  the  animal  to 
indicate  the  existence  of  any  of  its  excellent 
qualities.  In  form  and  iirojiortions,  it  is 
■rery  opjiositc  to  our  usual  ideas  of  perfection 
Jon  lieanty.  A stout  body,  having  the 
pack  disflgnrcd  by  one  or  two  humps;  limbs 
■ong,  slender,  and  seemingly  too  weak  to 
•npjp,rt  the  trunk  ; a long,  thin,  crooked 
neck,  surmounted  by  a licuvily-proportioned 
peail,  are  all  ill  suited  to  procliicc  favouraldc 
imprcssiims.  Nevertheless,  tlierc  is  no  crea- 
ture more  excellently  adapted  to  Its  situ- 


ation, nor  is  there  one  in  which  more  of 
creative  wisdom  is  displayed  in  the  pecu- 
liarities of  its  organization.  To  the  Aiabs 
and  other  wanderers  of  the  desert,  the  Camel 
is  at  once  wealth,  subsistence,  and  protection. 
The  milk  furnishes  them  with  a large  part 
of  their  nutriment.  The  flesh  of  the  young 
animal  is  one  of  their  greatest  luxuries  ; of 
the  skins  they  form  tents,  or  miiuufactiue 
them  into  saddles,  harness,  pitchers,  shields, 
and  many  other  articles  ; tlie  various  sorts 
of  hair,  or  wool,  shed  by  the  Camel,  are 
wrought  into  different  fabrics;  and  its  very 
excrements  serve  as  fuel,  or  are  applied  to 
other  useful  purposes. 

These  animals  are  trained,  when  extremely 
young,  to  the  labours  wliich  they  are  after- 
wards to  perform : and  with  this  view,  when 
but  a few  days  old,  their  limbs  are  folded 
under  their  body,  and  they  are  compelled  to 
remain  on  the  ground  whilst  they  are  loaded 
with  a weight,  which  is  gradually  increased 
as  they  inerease  in  strength.  The  pace  of 
the  Camel  is  a high  and  swinging  trot,  which, 
to  persons  unaccustomed  to  it,  is  at  first 
disagreeable  and  apparently  dangerous,  but 
is  aftenvards  tolerably  pleasant  and  seciue. 
The  Arabians  in  general  ride  on  a saddle 
that  is  hollowed  in  the  middle,  and  has  at 
each  bow  a piece  of  wood  placed  upright,  or 
sometimes  horizontally,  by  which  the  rider 
keeps  liimself  in  the  seat-  and  the  animal  is 
guided,  or  stopped,  by  means  of  a cord  that 
serves  as  a bridle,  and  is  affixed  to  a ring 
which  is  passed  through  Iris  nostrils.  Small  j 
Camels  carry  from  GOO  to  800  lbs. ; the  i 
largest  and  strongest  bear  1000  lbs.  or  up-  I 
wards  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  miles  a 1 
day  ; but  those  which  are  used  for  speed  ] 
alone  are  capable  of  travelling  from  sixty  to  j 
ninety  miles  a-day.  AVhen  a caravan  of  [ 
Camels  arrives  at  a resting  or  baiting  place, 
they  kneel,  and,  the  cords  sustaining  the 
load  being  untied,  the  bales  slip  down  on 
each  side.  They  generally  sleep  on  their 
bellies,  crouching  between  the  bales  they 
have  carried  ; tlie  load  is,  therefore,  replaced 
with  great  facility.  In  an  abundant  pasture 
they  generally  browse  as  mucli  in  an  hour 
as  serves  them  fur  ruminating  all  night  and 
for  their  support  during  the  next  day.  But 
it  is  uncommon  to  find  such  pasturage,  and 
they  arc  said  to  jirefer  nettles,  thistles,  cassia, 
ami  otlier  prickly  vegetables,  to  the  softest 
herbage. 

The  female  pocs  with  young  twelve 
months,  and  brinps  forth  one  (it  a birth. 
Her  milk  is  very  rich,  abundant,  and  thick, 
but  of  rather  a stroiip  taste;  though  when 
mixed  with  water  it  forms  a very  nutritive 
article  of  diet.  Breeding  iiiid  milk-giving 
Camels  arc  exempted  from  service,  and  fed 
ns  well  as  iiossible,  the  value  of  their  milk 
being  greater  than  that  of  their  labour. 
The  young  Camel  usually  sucks  for  twelve 
months;  but  such  ns  are  intended  fur  speed 
are  allowed  to  suek,  ami  exemi>tcd  from  re- 
straint, for  two  or  three  years.  The  Camel 
arrives  nt  maturity  in  about  live  years,  and 
the  duration  of  its  life  is  from  forty  to  fifty 
years. 

There  arc  several  races  or  varieties  both 
of  the  Arnhlau  and  the  Bactrian  Camel, 
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differing,  like  those  of  horses,  in  strength, 
size,  swiftness,  and  elegance  of  form.  A 
breed  of  peculiar  swiftness  is  said  to  be  reared 
in  China  ; a wliite  variety  occurs  in  some 
parts  of  Siberia ; and  a hybrid  or  mixed 
breed  is  occasionally  obtained  between  the 
Baetrian  and  Arabian  Camel. 

CAJIELOPABD  and  CAMELEOPAB- 
DALIS.  [See  Giraffe.] 

CAMELUS.  [See  Caiiel.] 

CAJIPAGNOE.  A French  name  some- 
times given  to  the  small  Rodent  animals 
called  Voles.  [See  Vole.] 

CAMPANTJEARIA : CAMPANtTLA- 

RIAD.iE.  A genus  and  family  of  Zoo- 
phytes. This  division,  which  contains  two 
or  three  genera,  included  by  Linnaeus  in  his 
genus  Sertularia,  is  thus  characterized  in 
the  truly  elegant  and  scientific  work  of  Dr. 
Johnston,  entitled  a History  of  the  British 
Zoophytes  — a work  indispensable  to  persons 
who  wish  to  study  those  flowers  of  the  ocean, 
the  zoophytes,  so  abimdant  on  our  coasts  — 
“ Polypedom  plantiike,  horny,  rooted  by  a 
creeping  tubular  fibre,  branched,  or  simple  j 
the  polype  cells  thin  and  campanulate, 
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terminal,  elevated  on  a ringed  footstalk, 
disposed  either  alternately  or  irregular.”  F or 
the  other  characters  of  the  family  and  differ- 
ent genera,  Campanularia,  Laomedea,  and 
Cymodocea,  we  must  refer  to  the  above  work, 
only  alluding  to  a very  beautiful  British 
species,  first  described  by  Mr.  Ellis  as  the 
small  climbing  Coralline  with  bell-sliapcd 
cups.  This  minute  species  is  parasitical  on 
otlier  corallines  and  sea-weeds,  and  forms  a 
beautiful  object  for  the  microscope.  Dr. 
Johnston  has  seen  the  antenna  of  a crab  so 
profusely  invested  with  this  zoophyte  as  to 
resemble  liairy  brushes ; the  coralline  in 
this  instance  having  chosen  a station  by 
which  it  obtained  all  the  benefits  of  locomo- 
tion. 

CANARY-BIRD  (Carthulh  canaria.) 
The  Canary-bird,  or  Canary-finch,  as  it  is 
sometimes  called,  is  a well-knowm  captive 
songster  in  this  and  most  other  European 
cotmtrics.  It  is  a native  of  the  Canary 
Islands,  but  it  has  continued  so  long  in  a 
domestic  state  that  its  native  hahits  seem 
almost  forgotten.  In  the  wild  state  the  pre- 


vailing colour  is  grey  or  brown,  mingled, 
however,  with  other  colours,  but  never  reach- 
ing the  brilliancy  of  plumage  exhibited  by 
the  bird  in  captivity.  Dr.  Heineken,  who  . 
describes  its  character  and  habits  in  Madeira,  ] 
where  these  birds  abound,  says,  “it  builds  ; 
in  thick,  bushy,  high  shrubs  and  trees,  with  i 
roots,  moss,  feathers,  hair,  &c. ; pairs  in  i 
February ; lays  from  four  to  six  pale  blue 
eggs  ; and  hatches  five,  and  often  six  times  I 
in  the  season.  It  is  a delightful  songster, 
with,  beyond  doubt,  much  of  the  niglitin- 
gale’s  and  skylark’s,  but  none  of  the  wood-  | 
lark’s  song.”  It  was  brought  into  Europe 
early  in  the  ICth  century,  and  is  believed  to  ’ 
have  spread  from  the  coast  of  Italy,  where  ■ 
a vessel,  which  was  bringing  to  Leghorn  a , 
number  of  these  birds  besides  its  merchan-  i 
dize,  was  wrecked.  The  climate  being  fa-  ' 
vourable,  they  increased,  and  would  cer-  . 
tainiy  have  become  naturalized,  had  they  i 
not  been  rendered  scarce  by  the  desire  to 
possess  them,  as  well  as  from  there  being  j 
few  besides  male  birds  brought  over.  ] 

In  their  native  islands,  a region  equally 
celebrated  for  the  beauty  of  its  landscapes 
and  the  harmony  of  its  groves,  the  Canary-  | 
birds  are  of  a dusky-grey  colour,  and  so  very  < 
different  from  those  usually  seen  in  Europe, 
that  some  naturalists  have  even  doubted  | 
whether  they  are  of  the  same  species.  <The  1 
original  stock  has  undergone  so  many  j 
changes  from  its  being  domesticated,  from  ' 
the  climate,  and  from  the  union  with  bi^  | 
analogous  to  it,  that  now  we  have  Canaries  i 
of  all  colours.  “ Those  Canaries  that  have  | 
the  upper  part  of  the  body  of  a dusky  green 
or  linnet-brown,  and  the  under  part  the 
yellowish  green  of  the  green-bird,  with  dark- 
brown  eyes,  are  the  strongest,  and  most 
nearly  resemble  the  primitive  race.  The 
yellow  and  white  often  have  red  eyes,  and 
are  the  most  tender.  The  chestnut  are  the 
most  uncommon,  and  hold  a middle  rank 
for  strength  and  length  of  life  between  the 
two  extremes.  But  ns  the  plumage  of  the 
intermediate  ones  is  a mixture  of  these  prin- 
cipal colours,  their  value  depends  on  the 
pretty  and  regular  manner  in  which  they 
are  marked.  The  Canary  that  is  most  ad- 
mired amongst  us  now  is  one  with  the  body  | 
white  or  yellow  ; the  head,  particularlv  if  | 
crested,  wings,  and  tail,  ycIlowi.sli  dun.  The 
second  in  degree  is  of  a golden  yellow,  with 
the  head,  wings,  and  tail  black,  or  at  least 
dusky  grey.  Next  follow  the  grey  or  black- 
ish, witli  a yellow  licad  and  collar  ; and  the 
yellow'  ^vith  a blackish  or  green  tuft  ; both  of 
which  are  very  much  valued.  As  for  those  ■ 
that  arc  irregularly  siKittcd,  speckled,  or  va-  i 
riegated,  they  arc  much  less  sought  after,  and  : 
are  used  to  i)air  with  those  of  one  colour,  | 
white,  yellow,  grey,  brown-grey,  and  the  i 
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In  choosing  Canary-birds,  those  are  pro-  ; 
fcrahlc  which  api>cnr  l»ld  and  lively.  If  i 
their  eyes  look  cheerful  and  bright,  it  is  a ! 
sign  of  health  ; but.  on  the  contrary,  if  they  | 
hide  their  heads  under  their  wings,  and  ' 
gather  up  their  bodies,  it  is  symptomatic  of  ' 
their  being  disordered.  The  melodv  of  the  I 
song  should  also  be  regarded  in  making  a sc-  i 
lection  i for  some  will  ojicu  with  the  notes  of  ; 
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the  nightingale,  and,  after  running  through 
a variety  of  modulations,  end  like  the  tit- 
lark ; others,  again,  \<-iU  begin  like  the  sky- 
lark, and,  by  soft  melodious  turns,  fall  into 
the  notes  of  the  nightingale,  I/essons  may 
be  taught  this  bird  in  its  domestic  state  ; but 
its  native  note  is  loud,  shrill,  and  piercing. 

Canary-birds  sometimes  breed  all  the  year 
i round  ; but  they  most  usually  begin  to  pair 
I in  April,  and  to  breed  in  June  and  August. 

I In  Germany  and  the  Tyrol,  where  the  breed- 
I ing  of  these  songsters  forms  the  occupation 
of  numbers,  and  from  whence  the  rest  of 
I Europe  is  principally  supplied,  the  appara- 
j tus  for  breeding  Canaries  is  both  large  and 
1 expensive.  A large  building  is  erected  for 
j them,  with  a square'  space  at  each  end,  and 
j holes  communicating  with  these  spaces.  In 
these  outlets  arc  planted  such  trees  as  the 
j birds  prefer.  The  bottom  is  strewed  with 
i sand,  on  which  is  cast  rape-seed,  chickweed, 
and  such  other  food  as  they  like.  Tluough- 
out  the  inner  compartment,  wliich  is  kept 
dark,  are  placed  brooms  for  the  birds  to 
build  in,  care  being  taken  that  the  breeding- 
birds  are  guarded  from  the  intrusions  of  the 
rest.  With  us,  however,  the  apparatus  is 
much  less  expensive  ; a breeding-cage  often 
suffices  ; and,  at  most,  a small  room,  without 
any  particular  preparation. 

CAN'CELLAKIA.  A genus  of  Molluscous 
animals  belonging  to  the  Entomostomata  of 
De  Blainville.  There  are  many  species,  most 
ofwhich  are  found  in  the  Indian  and  African 
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seas,  but  many  are  from  the  warm  latitudes 
' of  the  Pacific  side  of  South  America.  They 
derive  their  name  from  cancnllatun,  cross- 
, barred  ; and  the  shell  is  cliarnctcrizcd  as  oval 
] or  tiirrettcd  ; sjiirc  generally  short,  slightly 
elevated,  and  pointed;  mouth  oval,  having 
either  a very  short  Canal  or  a notch  only;  the 
outer  lip  marked  within  hy  transverse  ridges  ; 
Inner  lip  spread  over  part  of  the  twdy  whorl, 
terminating  in  a straight,  thick,  obtuse  co- 
lumella, with  several  irregular  plaits.  The 
shells  are  rare,  hut.  not  remarkable  ; and 
arc  usually  rough  to  the  touch,  and  striped. 

CAN’CEfl.  The  name  applied  by  I,ln- 
najiis  to  nearly  all  the  species  of  the  class 
Gruslacea.  It  is  now  restricted  by  nntiirnlists 
in  this  country  to  the  genus  of  which  the 


common  black-clawed  crab  (C.  pagurus)  is 
the  type.  Other  species  are  found  in  North 
America  and  South  America  ; and  one  from 
New  Zealand  was  sent  to  the  British  Museum 
by  Dr.  Andrew  Sinclair.  [See  Ceab.] 

CANIS.  In  the  Linmean  system  of  zo- 
ology, a distinct  and  very  large  genus  of 
animals  of  the  class  Mammalia,  order  Ferce, 
including  all  the  Dog  kind.  The  characters 
of  tliis  genus  ore,  — that  the  several  species 
(the  eommon  dog,  the  wolf,  the  jackal,  the 
fox,  &c.)  have  six  upper  fore-teeth,  the  lateral 
ones  being  longest,  and  the  intermediate 
ones  of  a lobated  figure  ; that  there  are  also 
six  fore-teeth  in  the  lower  jaw,  of  wliich  the 
lateral  ones  are  lobated ; that  the  canine 
teeth  are  single  and  incurvated ; and  that 
the  grinders  are  six  or  seven  in  number. 
[See  Dog.] 

CANTnARIDiE.  A family  of  Coleop- 
terous insects,  the  species  of  wliich  are  nu- 
merous and  widely  diffused.  They  differ 
from  each  other  in  their  size,  shape,  and 
colour  : the  largest  are  about  an  inch  long. 
Some  are  of  a pure  azure,  others  of  a iiure 
gold,  some  of  a mixture  of  gold  and  azure, 
and  others  scarlet ; but  all  are  brilliant,  and 
very  beautiful. 

The  CANTHARIS  VESICATORIA,  I 
Spanish  Fly,  or  Blister  Beetle,  so  well  known 
for  its  medical  uses,  is  the  most  noted.  Tliis 
insect  is  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  [ 
length,  and  of  a beautiful  metallic  gold  green  i 
colour,sometimes  changing  into  bluish  green ; | 
the  head  is  smootli  and  polished,  and  in  the 
forehead  are  two  eyes  of  a golden  colour  j the 
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wing-cases  arc  membranous,  convex  above 
and  hollow  beneath;  thin,  but  strong,  and  co- 
vering the  upper  part  of  the  body.  The  ab- 
domen is  composed  of  eight  moveable  rings, 
furrowed  from  end  to  end  ; the  legs  and  an- 
tenna) arc  blnish-black.  In  Spain,  Portugal, 
and  Italy  these  insects  are  abundant ; in 
France  also  they  arc  sometimes  found  ; but 
arc  rarely  seen  in  this  country.  They  fre- 
quent ash  trees,  and  feed  upon  Its  leaves  ; 
they  arc  also  to  be  met  with  on  the  pojilar, 
the  rose,  the  honey-suck  Ic,  and  some  otlier 
sweet-scented  slirubs.  AUhougli.as  we  have 
just  said,  theybut  rarelyoccur  in  this  conn  try; 
yet  at  the  meeting  of  the  liinna-'an  Society, 
Nov.  7.  18.'17,  Mr.  Newman  exhibited  a num- 
ber of  specimens,  taken  during  tlic  preceding 
summer,  near  Colchester,  where  they  luid 
appeared  by  millions,  stripping  the  ash- 
trees  of  their  leaves.  When  toucheil  they 
feign  death,  anil  emit  a highly  olfensivo 
odour ; which,  however,  is  a guide  to  those 
whose  business  It  is  to  catch  them.  The 
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most  common  method  of  killing  them  is  to 
expose  them  to  the  vapour  of  hot  vinegar  : 
they  are  then  dried  on  hurdles,  and  put 
away  in  boxes  for  use. 

In  Silesia  (says  Mr.  Slater)  the  CantJiaris 
vesicatoria  is  only  a summer  guest ; it  ap- 
pears there  suddenly  in  June,  in  rather  nu- 
merous swarms,  wliich  arrive  during  the 
night,  and  are  found  early  in  the  morning 
upon  the  ash,  honey-suckle,  and  some  other 
trees  and  ahnibs,  wliich  they  soon  strip  of 
leaves.  Their  presence  is  announced  by  a 
most  penetrating  odour,  perceptible  at  a 
great  distance  from  the  trees  on  which  they 
sit,  and  suggesting  unpleasant  ideas  of  blis- 
tering ointment.  Their  susceptibility  to  cold 
is  remarkable  ; the  freshness  of  early  dawn 
is  sufficient  to  chill  and  benumb  them,  and 
if  the  trees  be  then  gently  agitated,  they  fall 
down.  In  this  manner  they  are  collected 
for  sale,  and  killed  by  sprinkling  with  cold 
wtiter.-^Zoologist, ) 

In  North  America,  according  to  Dr.  Harris, 
potato-vines  are  very  much  infested  by  two 
or  three  kinds  of  Cantharides,  swarms  of 
which  attack  and  destroy  the  leaves  during 
midsummer.  One  of  these  kinds  has  there- 
by obtained  the  name  of  the  potato-fly.  It 
is  the  Cantliaris  vittata,  or  striped  Can- 
tharis.  It  is  of  a dull  tawny  yellow  or 
light  yellowish  red  colour  above,  with  two 
black  spots  on  the  head,  and  two  black 
stripes  on  the  thorax  and  on  each  side 
of  the  wing-covers.  The  under-side  of  the 
body,  the  legs,  and  the  antennae  are  black, 
and  covered  with  a greyish-down.  It  is 
more  than  half  an  inch  long  ; the  thorax  is 
much  narrowed  before  ; and  the  wing-covers 
are  long  and  narrow,  and  cover  the  whole 
of  the  back.  It  does  much  mischief  in  po- 
tato fields  and  gardens,  eating  up  not  only 
the  leaves  of  the  potato,  but  those  of  many 

other  vegetables Another  species,  a jet- 

black  Cautharis  (Cantharis  atrala),  mea- 
suring nearly  half  an  inch  in  length,  may 
be  seen,  about  the  middle  of  August,  on  the 
potato-vines,  and  also  on  the  blossoms  and 
leaves  of  various  kinds  of  golden-rod.  — These 
insects,  and  others  of  a similar  kind,  may  be 
easily  taken  by  brushing  or  shaking  them 
from  the  potato-vines  into  a broad  tin  pan, 
and  emptied  into  a covered  pail  containing 
a little  water,  which,  by  wetting  their  wings, 
prevents  tlicir  flying  out  wlien  the  pail  is 
uncovered  ; or  they  may  be  caught  by  gently 
sweeping  the  plants  they  frequent  with  a 
deep  muslin  bag-net.  They  are  easily  killed 
by  throwing  them  into  scalding  water  for 
one  or  two  minutes.  (7ns.  of  Massach.) 

CAPERCAILIE,  or  CAPERCAILZIE. 
The  Scotch  name  for  the  Wood-Grouse 
{Tetrao  urogallus.)  [See  Giiouse.] 

CAPRA.  [See  Goat.] 

CAPRIMHLGUS  : CAPRIMULGID/E. 
A genus  and  family  of  Passerine  birds,  po- 
pnlarly  termed  Moth-liuntcm  and  Goatsuck- 
ers. Their  habits  are  nocturnal,  and  they 
have  the  same  light  soft  plumage,  minutely 
mottled  with  grey  and  brown,  that  charac- 
terizes other  night-birds.  Their  eves  arc 
large  i tlic  beak,  very  deeiily  cled,  ami  gene- 


rally armed  with  strong  vibrissce,  is  capable 
of  engulphing  the  largest  insects,  which  are 
retained  by  means  of  a glutinous  saliva  ; the 
nostrils,  placed  at  its  base,  are  like  small 
tubes  ; their  wings  are  lengthened  ; the  feet 
short,  with  plumed  tarsi,  and  a membrane 
connecting  the  basal  portion  of  the  toes  : the 
claw  of  the  middle  toe  is  usually  pectinated 
on  its  inner  edge  ; and  the  outer  toe  has  only 
four  j)halanges,  a conformation  extremely 
rare  among  birds.  They  live  solitarily,  or 
rather  permanently  in  pairs,  and  are  ere-  ; 
puscular  in  their  time  of  action,  pursuing  ! 
moths  and  other  nocturnal  insects  : they 
deposit  their  [two]  eggs  on  the  bare  ground, 
and  have  generally  singular  voices.  They  , 
bear  the  same  relation  to  the  Swifts  that  the  i 
Owls  do  to  the  Hawks ; their  general  ana-  ! 
tomy  very  much  resembling  that  of  the  ' 
Cuckoos.  The  common  European  species 
^Caprimulgus  Europoeus)  is  remarkable  for 
the  loud  sound  it  emits,  like  the  burr  of  a 
spinning-wheel.  Among  the  foreign  species, 
a great  number  have  longer  tarsi,  adapted 
for  running  on  the  ground ; and  there  are  , 
some  with  an  appearance  of  aigrettes  on  the  i 
head.  [See  Goat-sucker  ; Steatorxis  ; 
Whip-poor-wii.l  ; TEgotbeles  ; Ltx'cor- 
KIS.]  I 

CAPROJIYS.  A genus  of  Eodentia,  dif- 
ferent species  of  wliich  are  found  iu4the 
West  India  Islands.  They  are  herbivorous, 
preferring  aromatic  plants.  In  their  move-  , 
ments  they  are  slow,  somewhat  like  a bear.  | 
One  of  these  was  described  by  Oviedo  as  the 
CAemis,  a name  said  still  to  be  applied  to  i 
the  Capromys  Foumieri.  Two  other  species,  \ 
C.  prdicnsilts  and  C.  Pocyi,  are  deseribed.  . 
To  this  genus  probably  also  belongs  the  ; 
“ Musk  Cavy,”  described  by  some  authors  as  j 
almost  as  large  as  a rabbit ; the  upper  part 
of  its  body  is  black,  and  its  belly  is  perfectly 
white.  It  inhabits  Martinico,  and  the  other 
Antilles  islands  ; burrows  underground;  and 
smells  so  strongly  of  musk,  that  its  retreat 
may  be  traced  by  the  perfume. 

CAPYBARA.  (,Jlydrochanis  capybara.) 

A Rodent  animal  which  has  also  obtained  the 
name  of  the  Water-hog.  It  grows  to  the  size 
of  a hog  of  two  years  old,  and  is  classed  with 
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the  Carido’.  It  inhabits  various  part.s  of  S. 
America,  but  is  most  common  in  Urazil.  It 
feeds  not  only  on  various  vegetables,  and 
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particularly  on  sugar-canes,  but  also  on  fish  ; 
for  which  purpose  it  frequents  rivers,  swim- 
ming with  the  same  facility  as  the  otter,  and 
taking  its  prey  in  a similar  manner.  The 
I Capybara  is,  in  general,  considered  as  of  a 
I gentle  disimsitlon,  and,  though  shy  and 
timid,  is  readily  tamed  and  made  familiar. 
: It  has  a very  hirge  head,  and  a thick,  divided 
nose,  on  each  side  of  which  are  strong  and 
large  whiskers  ; the  ears  are  small  and 
I rounded  ; the  eyes  large  and  black  ; and  the 
j upper  jaw  longer  than  the  lower.  The  neck 
I is  short ; the  body  thick,  and  covered  with 
; short,  coarse,  brown  hair  : the  legs  short, 
and  the  feet  long.  Like  the  Peccary,  the 
{ Capybara  is  destitute  of  a tail ; and,  dissi- 
: milar  to  all  others  of  this  kind,  instead  of  a 
cloven  hoof,  it  is  in  a manner  web-footed, 
. and  thus  adapted  for  an  aquatic  life. 

; “ These  great  Rodents  are  generally  ealled 

; ‘ Carpinchos  : ’ they  occasionally  frequent 
I the  Islands  in  the  mouth  of  the  Plata,  where 
‘ the  water  is  quite  salt,  but  are  far  more 
abundant  on  the  borders  of  freshwater  lakes 
and  rivers.  Rear  Maldonado  three  or  four 
: generally  live  together.  In  the  day-time 
1 they  cither  lie  among  the  aquatic  plants,  or 
openly  feed  on  the  turf  plain.  When  viewed 
I at  a distance,  from  their  manner  of  walking 
1 and  colour,  they  resemble  pigs  : but  when 
' seated  on  their  haunches,  and  attentively 
watching  any  object  with  one  eye,  they  re- 
assume the  appearance  of  their  congeners, 
the  Cavies.  Both  the  front  and  side  view  of 
their  head  has  quite  a ludicrous  aspect,  from 
the  great  depth  of  their  jaw.  These  animals, 
at  Maldonado,  were  very  tame ; by  cau- 
tiously walking,  I approached  within  three 
yards  of  four  old  ones.  As  I approached 
I nearer  and  nearer  they  frequently  made 
. their  peculiar  noise,  which  is  a low  abriqit 
grunt ; not  having  much  actual  sound,  but 
rather  arising  from  the  sudden  expulsion  of 
! air  : the  only  noise  I know  at  all  like  it,  is 
] the  first  lioarse  bark  of  a large  dog.  Having 
j watched  the  four  from  almost  within  arm's 
; length  (and  they  me)  for  several  minute.s, 

! they  rushed  into  the  water  at  full  galloj), 
i with  the  greatest  impetuosity,  and  emitted, 
i at  the  same  time,  their  bark.  After  diving 
a short  distance  they  came  again  to  the  sur- 
1^,  but  only  just  showed  the  upper  part  of 
their  heads.  When  the  female  is  swimming 
i in  the  water  and  has  young  ones,  they  are 
I said  to  sit  on  her  back.’’ — Jjarwin's  Journat, 

I CARABIDdG.  A very  numerous  family 
‘ J"  Coleopterous  insects,  containiug  some  of 
me  largest  of  the  carnivorous  beetles  ; many 
I of  wiiicii  are  adorned  with  brilliant  metallic 
I colours.  The  Ijody  of  these  insects  is  of  a 
I t'cry  firm  consistence,  whereby  they  are 
'll  enajiled  to  creep  about  under  stones,  &c.,  as 
Well  as  prevented  from  falling  beneath  the 
I of  the  insects  they  attack  ; most  of 

the  si^cics  of  this  family  being  eminently 
Insectivorous  ; prowling  aliout,  in  search  of 
their  prey,  on  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
tinder  stones,  &c.,  or  beneath  the  bark  of 
; tmes,  or  in  the  rnoss  growing  at  their  roots, 
they  arc  accordingly  of  essential  service  in 
seeping  down  the  numliers  of  noxious  in- 
jjjectswith  which  our  gardens  and  pastures 


might  otherwise  be  overrun.  Tliey  are  not 
all,  however,  exclusively  carnivorous  ; since 
some  of  the  species  generally  fomid  in  corn- 
fields are  clearly  ascertained  to  feed  upon 
growing  grain.  Some  of  the  species  among 
the  larger  Carabidae  exhale  a fetid  odour, 
discharging  at  the  same  time  from  the  ab- 
domen to  a considerable  distance  a caustic 
and  acrid  fluid.  Few  observations  have 
hitherto  been  made  relative  to  the  larvae  of 
this  family  ; but  those  which  have  been 
noticed  are  equally  voracious  with  the  per- 
fect insects,  and  are  found  in  similar  situa-  , 
tions : they  are  generally  long,  with  the 
body  of  equal  breadth  throughout.  The 
large  work  of  the  Count  Dejean  is  the  most  | 
complete  book  yet  published  on  this  family.  I 
There  have  been,  however,  many  additions 
to  this  family  of  insects,  as  to  most  others. 
There  is  a very  large  collection  of  them  in 
the  British  Museum. 

CARACARA.  A South  American  Falcon- 
idous  bird  of  the  genus  Polyiorvs.  It  is  of  the 
size  of  the  common  kite,  and  has  a tail  nine 
inches  long.  The  beak  is  black,  and  hooked  ; 
the  plumage  tawny,  with  white  and  yellow 
specks ; the  feet  are  yellow,  with  semicir- 
cular, long,  sharp,  black  talons.  In  its  food 
the  Caracara  seems  to  be  content  wdth  any 
animal  substance : carrion,  reptiles,  toads, 
snails,  birds,  insects,  &c.  ; whatever,  in  short, 
will  suit  the  appetite  of  other  ignoble  birds 
of  prey,  will  content  the  Caracara.  It  is  by 
no  means  shy ; and  though  it  ventures  to 
approach  inhabited  places,  it  is  seldom  at- 
tacked, as  it  rarely  molests  domestic  poultry. 

It  builds  its  nest  on  the  tops  of  trees  where 
the  foliage  is  close,  or  in  a bushy  thicket. 

It  lays  two  eggs,  pointed  at  one  end,  and 
spotted  with  crimson  on  a reddish-brown 
ground. 

CARCAJOU.  [See  Badger.] 

CARACAL.  (Felis  caracal.)  This  ani- 
mal, called  also  the  Persian  Lynx,  is  a 
native  both  of  Asia  and  Africa.  It  is  about 
the  size  of  a fox ; possesses  great  strength 
and  fierceness ; and  is  used  not  only  in  the 
chase  of  the  smaller  quadrupeds,  but  of  the 


larger  kinds  of  birds,  such  as  herons,  cranes, 
pelicans,  tec.,  which  it  is  said  to  surpri.se 
with  great  address.  When  it  lias  seized  its 
prey,  it  iies  motionicss  for  some  time  upon 
it,  holding  it  in  its  mouth.  Its  colour  is  a 
pale  reddish-brown,  wliitish  beneath  : tlie 
head  is  small,  the  face  rather  long,  the  cars 
sharp  and  slender,  of  a dark  colour,  and 
Icrndmitcil  by  a Hilt  or  penoil  of  long  black 
hairs. 
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1 CARCnARIAS.  A genus  of  Chondrop- 
1 terygious  fishes,  notorious  for  their  bold  and 
1 predaceous  liabits,  and  distinguished  by  their 
trenchant-pointed  teeth.  [See  Suakk.] 

CARDIACEiE.  A family  of  Molluscous 
animals,  including  the  Cockles  and  their 
allies  ; the  shells  of  which  are  all  equivalve, 
or  nearly  so.  They  are  furnished  with  a re- 
gularly-toothed hinge,  often  of  great  com- 
plexity and  beauty  ; and  there  is  always  a 
double  abductor  muscle  : the  respiratory  ori- 
fices are  usually  prolonged  into  tubes,  which 
can,  however,  be  drawn  within  the  shell  by 
means  of  a retractor  muscle.  There  are 
numerous  species,  widely  diffused  ; many  of 
them  being  remarkable  for  the  smallness  and 
delicacy  of  their  shells,  as  well  as  for  the 
comparative  activity  of  the  animals  that 
form  and  inhabit  them. 

CARDIUM.  A genus  of  Mollusca  belong- 
ing to  the  Cardiacce.  The  foot  is  largely 
developed,  and  is  a most  important  organ 
to  the  animals,  it  being  used  by  most  of 
them  not  merely  for  progression,  but  in 
the  excavation  of  hollows  in  the  sand  or 
mud  of  the  shores  on  wliich  they  dwell. 
As  usually  seen,  the  foot  of  the  Cardium, 
or  Cockle,  when  extended,  tapers  gradually 
to  a point  ; and  as  its  diameter  is  at  its 
larges^  point  much  less  than  the  breadth  of 
the  shell,  it  is  not  apparent  by  what  means 
the  hole  that  is 

‘ within  the  mOTth  ^ 

oARi'iou  tiauuiA  *tnd  thus  the  size 

of  the  borer  be- 
comes so  nearly  equal  to  tliat  of  tlie  shell, 
tliat  it  is  enabled,  by  rotatory  motions  often 
repeated,  to  excavate  a burrow  large  enou"h 
to  receive  the  animal  with  its  shell.  The 
slicll  is  generally  wliite,  with  sometimes  a 
bluish  or  yellowish  cast ; it  has  twenty-six 
longitudinal  ridges,  is  transversely  wrinkled, 
and  has  somewhat  imbricated  strise.  The 
Cockles,  with  few  exceptions,  inhabit  the 
ocean  only : they  abound  most  on  sandy 
shores  ; and  arc  used  os  a wholesome  and 
nourishing  food.  The  most  common  species 
is  tlve  Edible  Cockle  iCardium  edule)-. 

Cardium  liechcL  This  beautiful  species 
(which  is  a native  of  the  Eastern  seas)  is 
dedicated  to  Sir  Henry  do  la  Bcchc,  by  its 
discoverer.  Sir  E.  Belcher,  and  is  described 
in  the  “ I’rocecdings  of  the  Zoological  So- 
ciety” (March,  1847),  as  without  exception 
the  most  striking  and  distinct  from  any 
liitherto  known  that  can  well  lie  imagined. 
In  colour  it  is  of  a pure  rose  tint,  with  the 
following  singular  contrast  of  character. 
The  middle  and  anterior  portion  of  the  shell 
Is  smooth,  presenting  a peculiar  soft  velvety 
appearance,  the  elfect  of  its  being  minutely 
1 decussated  with  concentric  and  radiating 

stria;,  and  covered  with  an  exquisite  thin 
sliining  homy  epidermis,  disposed  in  fine 
concentric  cords,  abruptly  terminating  at 
tlie  posterior  area.  The  posterior  portion, 
accordingly  destitute  of  epidermis,  is  very 
thickly  rayed  with  ribs  of  short  compressed 
spines,  as  if  the  delicately  clad  surface  of 
the  shell  hod  been  thus  far  ploughed  up,  os 
it  were,  into  furrows. 

CARDINAL- BIRD.  [See  Gkosbeak.] 

CARDUELIS.  A genus  of  Passerine  birds, 
of  the  Finch  tribe.  [See  FitixoiLLiD.E : 
Goldfixcii.] 

CARIAMA.  A Grallatorial  bird,  of  the  ; 
genus  DiCHOLOPnus,  the  species  being  D.  \ 
cristatus,  — of  the  size  of  a heron,  inha-  , 
biting  the  great  mountain  plains  of  Brazil,  1 
“ where  its  sonorous  voice  often  breaks  the  ' 
silence  of  the  desert.”  Its  retired  hahits 
are  well  described  by  Mr.  Broderip  : “ A 
tenant  of  the  vast  solitudes  that  form  its  ■ 
wide-spreading  home,  it  flies  from  the  face  | 
of  man ; and  being  almost  always  on  the  i 
watch,  is  very  difficult  of  approach.  Stalk-  1 
ing  slowly  on  the  plain,  its  eye  instantly  j 
notes  the  distant  intruder,  and,  aftfer  a mo-  ; 
ment’s  hesitation,  it  decides  cither  to  stay  1 
or  fly,  according  to  the  circumstances.  Those  • 
who  have  liad  the  best  opportunities  of  : 
observing  them  in  their  native  wilds,  stjate  ; 
that  the  hunters,  though  surrounded  by  these  i 
birds,  cannot,  without  considerable  labour,  ! 
obtain  them.  As  soon  os  the  bird  perceives  i 
that  it  is  pursued,  it  sets  off  with  great  ra-  | 
pidity ; the  pursuer  follows  on  horseback,  \ 
but  it  is  not  till  after  a sharp  and  tedious  j 
course,  with  all  its  turnings  and  windings,  j 
that  the  Cariama,wearied  out,  cither  crouches 
on  the  ground,  or  alights  on  some  bush  or  ; 
tree.  Till  tills  happens,  the  horseman  in  i 
vain  seeks  for  an  opportunity  to  throw  his  i 
lasso  or  pull  his  trigger.  But,”  adds  the  . 
writer,  “wild  as  the  bird  is  in  its  natural  ' 
state,  it  is  easily  domesticated,  and  will  live  ; 
sociably  witli  the  other  tenants  of  the  poul-  ; 
try-yard.”  The  Cariama  is  about  two  feet  j 
eight  inches  in  length  : it  has  an  ornamental 
tuft  on  the  head  ; the  neck  covered  with  j 
long,  loose  feathers,  like  those  of  the  bittern  ; j 
legs  long  J feet  long  and  slender ; and  tail  ; 
rounded.  The  plumage  on  the  upper  part  ; 
of  the  bird  is  brown,  and  the  under  parts  | 
whitish  J the  neck  feathers  arc  finely  rayed 
with  zig-zags  of  darker  brown  than  the  ge- 
neral colour  ; the  uniigs  arc  dark,  traversed 
with  wliite  bands  and  dotted  : the  tail  fea- 
thers are  blackish,  with  white  extremities  i 
:ind  the  plumage  on  the  front  of  the  neck  is  i 
prettily  variegated  with  white  and  brown,  t 
The  bill  is  of  a bright  coral  rc<l ; and  the 
legs  and  feet  arc  of  an  orange  red.  It  feeds  ! 
clucfly  upon  lizards  and  insects.  The  ana-  , 
tomical  structure  of  the  Cariama  is  interest- 
ing to  zoologists,  on  aciHiunt  of  the  relation  : 
it  bears  both  to  the  waders  and  gallinaceous 
birds.  t 

C.VRTNARTA.  A genus  of  Gasteropodous  ; 
Mollusca,  with  an  elongated,  sulieylindrical,  ; 
transparent  t«>dy,  furnished  with  a sort  of 
flu  which  performs  the  part  of  a rudder. 
The  diclls  of  thh  genus  were  formerly  known  1 

to  collectors  under  the  name  of  "Venus’s 
Slipper,”  and  “ Glass  Nautilus.”  A species 
is  found  in  the  Mediterranean,  where  it  is 
said  to  feed  on  small  jelly-fish  (Mediiscc), 
and  even  true  fish,  as,  for  instance,  the  dwarf 
Atherine  {Atherina  nana.) 

CARNARIA.  An  immense  assemblage 
of  ungidculatcd  quadrupeds,  belonging  to 
the  third  order  of  Mammalia,  and  which 
possess,  in  common  with  Man  and  the 
Quadruraana,  the  three  sorts  of  teeth,  but 
have  no  opposable  thumb  to  the  fore-feet. 

CiVRNiVORA.  The  term  applied  to  the 
fifth  order  of  Quadrupeds,  or  Beasts  of  Prey, 
which  in  the  structure  of  their  teeth  and 
digestive  apparatus,  and  in  their  general 
conformation,  show  that  they  are  peculiarly 
adapted  for  destroying  liring  animals,  and 
for  tearing  and  devouring  fiesh.  In  the 
greater  number  of  the  members  of  this  order, 
the  size  of  the  canine  teeth  is  the  most  ob- 
vious mark  of  distinction  ; these  are  large, 
strong,  and  pointed,  and  project  somewhat 
forwards,  so  as  to  present  themselves  rather 
; in  front  of  the  line  of  the  other  teeth.  Be- 
tween the  canines  of  the  two  sides  are  six 
incisor  teeth  in  each  jaw,  which  are  provided 


with  sharp  cutting  edges.  The  molar  teeth, 
situated  l>ehind  the  canines,  are  of  three 
kinds;  — those  which  immediately  follow 
the  canines,  being  more  or  less  pointed, 
and  termed  false  molars;  the  next  being 
especially  adapted  for  dividing  and  lacera- 
ting animal  muscle,  by  the  sharp  edge  of  its 
summit,  and  termed  carnivorous  teeth  ; and 
the  last,  or  hindmost,  i>cing  more  or  loss 
rounded  or  tulicrculated.  The  pro[iortion 
I which  these  dilfcrcnt  classes  of  molar  teetli 
. l)ear  to  each  other  in  degree  and  develop- 
I tnent,  accords  with  the  relative  carnivorous 
' propensity  of  the  dilfcrcnt  families  ; for  in- 
stance, it  may  be  laid  down  as  a general 
rule,  that  those  carnivorous  animals  which 
; have  the  shortest  jaw  and  the  least  dcvclop- 
I ment  of  the  false  molars  arc  those  in  which 
! the  sanguinary  propensity  and  the  destruc- 
I tive  power  co-exist  in  the  highest  degree. 

I It  shouid  also  be  remembered  that  tiie  arti- 
culation of  the  jaw  does  not  iicrmit  of  hori- 
zontal movement,  the  power  being  simply 
that  of  o|iening  and  shutting,  like  a i)uir  of 
shears.  In  these,  ns  indeed  in  all  animals, 
the  structure  is  admirably  ndajhcd  to  their 
habits.  They  feed  on  living  animals  and 
are  therefore  swift  to  pursue,  and  strong  to 
overpower  them  ; they  arc  armed  with  for- 
midable teeth  and  claws  to  tear  them  in 
pieces  1 their  sight  is  keen,  and  even  more  so 
by  night  than  \iy  day  ; their  sense  of  smell 
is  acute,  and  their  power  of  hearing  delicate; 


their  feet  are  soft,  to  enable  them  to  steal 
silently  on  their  prey  ; their  bodies  are  long 
and  flexible,  so  that  they,  may  glide  unseen  ; 
and,  finally,  their  supply  of  food  being  un- 
certain, they  are  capable  of  long  abstinence. 

In  every  order  there  is  one  principal  group, 
which  possesses  the  characteristics  of  the 
order  in  the  highest  perfection  ; though  the 
necessary  imperfection  of  all  artificial  sys- 
tems of  arrangement  causes  animals  to  be 
grouped  together,  wliich,  although  agreeing 
in  very  many  points,  yet  diifer  essentially  in 
others.  Thus  Lions  and  Tigers  are  the  prin- 
cipal or  tropical  group  of  Carnivora,  yet  in 
the  order  are  included  Bears,  Racoons,  &c., 
which  feed  principally  on  vegetables.  The 
Garni  VOHA  are  divided  into  — 1.  The  Plan- 
tigrades, or  those  w'hich  walk  on  the  entire 
soles  of  their  feet : 2.  Digitigrades,  or  those 
which  walk  on  their  toes  : 3.  Amphibia,  or 
Amphibious  Carnivora.  The  Plantigrades 
comprise  Bears,  Badgers,  Racoons,  Gluttons, 
and  Coatimondis.  The  structin-e  of  their 
feet  causes  these  animals  to  be  slow  ; but  as 
their  food  is  principally  vegetable,  speed  is 
not  required.  The  same  structure  gives  them 
great  facility  in  raising  themseives  on  their 
hind  feet.  The  Digitigrades  comprise  Lions,  j 
Tigers,  Cats,  Dogs,  &c.  This  structure  gives 
swiftness.  This  division  is  also  characterized 
by  the  claws  being  retractile  : thus  preserv- 
ing them  from  injur3',  and  keeping  them 
sharp  for  use  when  required.  The  Amphi- 
bia, or  Amphibious  Carnivora,  comprise  the 
Seals  and  Sea-horses,  distinguished  by  ha  ving 
very  short  hind  legs,  and  the  fore  legs  formed 
for  swimming. 

As  we  shall  have  occasion  to  recur  to  this 
subject  in  describing  various  animals  whose 
propensities  are  decidedly  carnivorous, 
though  differing  in  the  degree,  we  shall  for 
the  present  merely  add,  that  the  muscular 
energy  of  the  Carnivora  is  very  great ; their 
respiration  and  circulation  very  active  ; and 
the  demand  for  food,  as  a natural  conse- 
quence, very  constant. 

CARP.  iCgjirinus  carpio.)  The  genus  of 
Malacopter.vgious  abdominal  fish,  of  which 
this  species  is  the  best  known,  may  be  easily 
distinguishable  by  the  small  mouth,  toothless 
jaws,  and  gills  of  tliree  flat  raj’s.  The  tongue 
and  palate  are  smooth,  but  the  gullet  is  ad- 
mirably constructed  for  mastication,  having 
large  teeth  attached  to  the  inferior  pharj'ii- 
gcal  bones,  which  press  the  food  between 
themselves  and  a gelatinous  knob,  connected 
with  a bony  plate  that  is  united  with  the  first 
vertebra,  commonly  called  the  carp’s  tongue. 
They  have  but  one  dorsal  fin,  and  the  body 
Is  covered  with  scales,  generally  of  a largo 
size.  They  frequent  fresh  and  quiet  waters, 
feeding  on  herbs,  grain,  and  even  mud,  being, 
fierhaps,  the  least  carnivurous  of  the  finny 
race.  The  most  noted  arc  the  Co.mmon 
Cakp,  and  the  Ooi.oen  CAiif  or  Gold-iish 
(.Cgprinus  auratus), 

'Phe  CoM.MON  Caiii"  iCgpriniis  carpio)  is 
found  in  most  of  the  lakes  and  smaller  rivers 
ofHurope;  but  those  of  the  southern  and  tem- 
perate jiarts  are  moat  congenial  to  it,  and  it  is 
said  to  decrease  In  size  the  farther  it  is  re- 
moved to  a northern  region.  It  Is  generally 
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supposed  that  Carp  were  introduced  into  this 
country  about  the  year  1500 ; but  tliis  is  a 
fact  of  very  little  res.1  importance,  since  they 
have  long  become  denizens  of  most  of  our 
j fish  ponds  and  many  of  our  rivers.  They 
i frequent  the  deepest  places,  and  thrive  best 
in  such  as  have  clayey  or  marly  sides,  and 


OAUP.  — (CYPRINOa  OZRPIO.) 

are  well  provided  with  aquatic  vegetables  ; 
Their  usual  food  consists  of  worms  and  other 
insects  : but  grain  of  various  sorts,  and  gar- 
bage, are  frequently  thrown  into  the  pond, 
with  a view  to  aid  in  fattening  them.  The 
Carp  is  an  extremely  prolific  fish,  and  the 
quantity  of  roe  is  so  great  that  it  is  said  to 
have  sometimes  exceeded  the  weight  of  the 
emptied  fish  itself  when  weighed  against  it. 

The  age  to  which  the  Carp  arrives  is  very 
great,  and  several  well  authenticated  in- 
stances are  adduced  of  their  arriving  at  that 
of  considerably  more  than  a century  j some 
writers,  indeed,  afiirm  that  they  have  been 
known  to  live  to  the  age  of  tw'O  hundred 
years  ! The  usual  length  of  Carp  in  this 
country  is  from  about  twelve  to  sixteen 
inches  ; but  in  warmer  climates  they  are 
frequently  more  than  three  feet  long,  and 
weigh  twenty  or  thirty  pounds.  The  general 
colour  is  a yellowish  olive,  much  deeper  or 
browner  on  the  back,  and  the  sides  slightly 
tinged  with  a golden  hue  : the  scales  large, 
round,  and  very  distinct  j the  head  large, 
and  the  mouth  furnished  wdth  a moderately 
long  cirrus  oy  beard : above  wliich  is  a 
shorter  one.  The  fins  are  violet  browm, 
except  the  anal,  which  has  a reddish  tinge  : 
the  dorsal  fin  is  broad  or  continued  to  some 
distance  from  the  middle  of  the  back  to- 
wards the  tail,  which  is  slightly  forked,  with 
rounded  lobes. 

CARPENTER  BEE.  (.Xylocopa).  Tlie 
name  given  to  a very  large  genus  of  llymcn- 
opterous  insects  ; not  one  species  of  which 
has  yet  been  found  in  the  British  Islands. 
They  are  generally  of  a very  dark  violet 
blue,  and  of  considerable  size.  As  an  exem- 
lilification  of  this  peculiar  exotic  genus,  wo 
may  mention  the  Violet  Carpenter  Bec(.l. 
viomcea),  a very  common  insect  about  Paris. 
Their  bodies  arc  of  a very  deep  blue  co- 
lour, smooth,  and  shining;  their  fore-wings 
are  of  a deep  violet  colour  : on  their  sides,  j 
the  hinder  jiart  of  their  bodies,  and  their  | 
breasts,  there  arc  long  black  hairs.  As  rye  i 
have  mentioned,  they  are  not  indigenous  in 
this  country  ; but  in  France  and  the  southern 
parts  of  Euro]ic  there  is  scarcely  a garden 
where  some  of  them  may  not  be  found  at 
different  seasons  of  the  year.  They  gene- 
rally form  their  nests  in  pieces  of  half-rotten 
wood  j and  the  holes  are  ivot  made  directly 


forward,  but  inclining  to  one  side,  and  having 
apertures  large  enough  to  admit  a finger ; 
from  which  run  their  inner  apartments,  each  • 
generally  twelve  or  fifteen  Inches  long,  and 
diverging  into  others.  In  each  of  these  cavi-  ; 
ties  they  deposit  ten  or  twelve  eggs,  which  are  ! 
covered  rvith  a sort  of  paste,  serving  for  the 
protection  of  the  young  insects,  as  well  as 
for  their  nourisluneut.  The  females  perform 
all  the  labour ; and  the  males  have  no 
stings.  In  the  British  Museum  eases,  may 
be  seen  specimens  of  wood  bored  by  a North 
American  species,  or,  we  should  rather  say, 
with  holes  made  by  tlieir  powerful  jaws. 
[See  AriD.y; : Bee.]  i 

CARPET  [MOTHS].  A name  applied  by 
insect  collectors  to  v^arious  species  of  Moths, 
of  the  genera  llarpalyce,  Cidaria,  Larenlia, 
Clcoria,  and  A Ids. 

CARPINCHO.  The  Capybara,  or  Water- 
hog.  From  the  dung  of  this,  the  Myrapetra 
scutellaris,  a species  of  wasp  found  near 
Buenos  Ayres,  constructs  its  pasteboard  nest. 
[See  Capybajsa.]  i 

CARRIER  PIGEON.  [See  Pigeox.] 

CARYOPHYELyEA.  a genus  of  Zoo- 
phytes, belonging  to  the  Madrephylliwa,  or  ^ 
the  first  section  of  the  stony  Zoantheria  of 
De  Blainville.  The  cells  in  this  genu^of 
Zoophytes  are  furnished  with  radiating 
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plates,  striated  externally,  and  collected  into 
a solid  conical  polyparium  fixed  at  the  ba.-=e. 
lu  the  British  Museum  are  many  very  fine 
specimens  of  this  genus,  wliich  is  found  both 
in  a recent  and  fossil  state. 

CASHMIRE  GOAT.  [Sec  Goat.] 

CASSIS.  A genus  of  Molluscous  animals 
inhabiting  an  oblong  shell : found  in  the 
seas  of  warmer  climates.  [Sec  Hei.mkt  i 
SuKLi,.]  The  well-known  large  si>ecics  of  i 
this  genus  are  used  ns  ornaments  on  chim-  ' 
nev  pieces,  grottos,  &c.,  and  arc  remark-  i 
able  for  the  triangular  disc,  presented  by 
the  inner  lip,  which  is  thickened  and  sprciul 
over  the  boily  whorl,  and  the  angulated 
outer  lip  ; and' os  this  thickening  of  the  lip 
takes  jilacc  at  various  stages  of  growth,  the 
same  triangular  plane  is  observable  atdilfcr-  j 
ent  parts  of  the  spire. 

CASSIDA.  A genus  of  Coleopterous  in-  | 
sects,  of  the  family  CassiiUdiK.  or  Tortoise-  j 
Beetles.  They  have  a flattened  liody,  snr-  I 
rounded  by  a margin,  which  is  formed  by  a , 
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prolongation  from  the 
thorax  and  elytra,  and 
which  even  conceals  the 
head  ; and  they  are  able 
to  lie  so  close  upon  the 
surface  of  the  leaves, 
that  no  part  of  the  body 
or  limbs  can  be  seen. 
Their  colours  are  much 
varied,  and  often  very 
prettily  arranged  in 
spots,  points,  rays,  &o. 
The  family  is  very  nu- 
merous in  genera  and 
species,  and  among  the  exotic  species  are 
several  of  great  beauty  ; but  when  dead,  or 
taken  out  of  spirits  of  wine  in  which  they 
may  have  been  preserved,  their  metallic  bril- 
liancy for  the  most  part  disappears. 

The  CoMJtON  OREEX  Cassida,  or  Cassida 
viriilis,  is  often  seen  during  the  summer 
months  in  gardens  on  the  leaves  of  mint, 
&c.  Its  length  is  not  quite  a quarter  of  an 
inch  ; its  shape  oval,  and  its  colour  bright 
green  above,  the  body  or  under  part  being 
perfectly  block.  The  larva,  which  is  of  a 
highly  singular  appearance,  is  oval,  of  a 
yellowish  brown  colour,  and  has  the  body 
edged  with  a row  or  fringe  of  projecting 
fibres,  the  two  terminal  ones  being  much 
longer  than  the  rest,  and  generally  carried  in 
an  upright  position  while  the  insect  is  in 
motion.  When  ready  to  assume  the  cliry- 
salid  form,  it  fastens  itself  to  a leaf,  and, 
casting  its  skin,  commences  its  new  state  of 
existence ; and  from  the  chrysalis,  in  the 
space  of  tlirce  weeks,  comes  forth  the  perfect 
insect. 

CASSOWARY.  (Caguarius.)  This  large 
and  powerful  Struthionidous  bird  is  a 
native  of  Java  and  the  adjacent  islands 
of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  and  is  called 
the  fffileatcd  or  helmetcd  Cassowary,  from 
its  head  being  surmounted  by  a sort  of 
osseous  crest  or  homy  helmet.  Tlic  skin 
of  the  head  and  upper  part  of  the  neck  are 
naked,  of  a deep-biue  and  fiery-red  tint, 
with  pendent  caruncics,  simiiar  to  those 
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of  the  Turkcy-cnclc.  It  Is  miioh  inferior  in 
size  to  the  O.-ttrieli,  heij?iit  wlicn  erect 
little  more  than  five  feet;  Init  it  {■s 
rohustly  Imilt,  and  very  strong.  Kroin  tlie 
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form  of  its  head,  and  bright  eyes,  it  would 
be  reasonable  to  infer  that  tire  Cassowary 
rvas  of  a fierce  and  threatening  nature ; 
this,  liowever,  is  not  a true  indication  of  its 
character,  whreh  is  rather  timorous  and  shy. 
The  shortness  of  the  wings  totally  unfits  it 
for  flying,  and  its  pectoral  or  wing-muscles 
are  comparatively  slight  and  weak.  All  the 
feathers  of  the  Cassowary  are  of  the  same 
kind,  being  entirely  designed  for  covering, 
and  externally  are  all  of  one  colour.  They 
generally  grow  double,  having  two  long 
shafts  growing  out  of  a short  one  attached  to 
the  skin  ; yet  its  whole  plumage  is  so  poorly 
supplied  with  feathers  as  to  resemble,  at  a 
little  distance,  a coat  of  coarse  or  hanging 
hair.  The  feathers  on  the  head  and  neck 
are  so  short  and  scattered,  that  the  skin 
appears  naked,  except  towards  tire  hind  part 
of  the  head,  where  they  are  somewhat  longer. 

In  many  important  points  of  internal 
structure  the  Cassowary  differs  from  the 
Ostrich  ; particularly  in  the  conformation  of 
its  digestive  organs.  The  intestines  are  short, 
and  the  caecum  small ; there  is  no  stomach 
intermediate  to  the  crop  and  gizzard,  and 
the  cloaca  is  not  larger,  in  proportion,  than 
that  of  other  birds.  It  feeds  on  fruits,  eggs 
of  birds,  and  tender  herbage,  but  not  on 
grain.  It  eats  its  food  with  great  voracity, 
and,  like  the  ostrich,  swallows  bits  of  iron, 
brick,  glass,  &c.,  which  have  the  same  eft'ect 
in  assisting  the  digestion  of  these  large  birds, 
that  gravel  has  with  ordinary  fowls.  The 
Cassowary  is  an  amazingly  swift  runner  ; 
and  its  mode  of  progression,  being  unaided 
by  wings,  is  as  peculiar  as  it  is  efficient.  It 
appears  to  strike  out  powerfully  with  one 
leg,  so  as  to  project  its  body  violently  for- 
ward with  a bounding  motion,  far  surpassing 
the  speed  of  a horse.  It  also  kicks  violently 
when,  in  a state  of  captivity,  it  is  provoked 
to  anger,  and  can  inflict  a very  severe  blow. 
The  eggs  of  the  galeated  Cassowary  are  of  a 
greyish-ash  colour,  verging  to  green,  and 
arc  neitlier  as  round  nor  as  large  as  tliose  of 
the  Ostrich  : the  shell  is  not  very  thick,  and 
is  marked  by  numerous  little  green  tuber- 
cles. 

CASTOR.  [See  Beaver.] 

CASUAHIUS.  [Sec  Cassowary.] 

CAT.  (Felia.)  All  animals  of  the  Cat 
kind,  tliough  they  may  diil'cr  greatly  in 
size  and  colour,  are  in  their  wild  state 
equally  characterized  by  fierceness,  artful- 
ness, and  rapacity.  It  is  not,  liowcvcr,  in 
this  ))liu;e  Unit  the  habits,  propensities,  or 
anatomical  structure  of  the  feline  race  gene- 
rally arc  to  be  discus.scd  : the  reader  must 
refer  to  the  article  rEU.sfor  such  remarks  on 
those  heads  as  we  have  deemed  it  essential 
to  introduce. 

The  Cat,  (/•'t/oi  caltm  ferus),  in  a state  Of 
natural  wildness  differs  in  some  sliglit  parti- 
culars from  the  domestic  animal,  having  a 
somewhat  shorter  tail  in  proimrlion,  a flatter 
and  larger  head,  and  stronger  limbs.  The 
colour  of  the  wild  Cat  is  comnioniy  a jialc 
yellowish-grey,  with  dusky  stripes  i'tiiosc  on 
the  back  running  lengthwise,  those  on  the 
sides  transversciy  and  with  a curved  di- 
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rection : the  tail  is  annulated  with  several 
alternate  cireles  of  blackish-bro^vn  and  dull 
white  ; and  tlie  tip  of  the  nose  and  the  lips 
are  black:  they  are,  however,  not  uniformly 
alike  in  every  particular.  The  manners  of 
tlie  wild  Cat  resemble  those  of  the  lynx,  and 
several  others  of  this  genus  j living  in  woods, 
and  preying  on  young  hares,  birds,  and  a 
variety  of  other  animals,  which  it  seizes  by 
surprise.  “ The  wild  Cat,”  says  Air.  Pennant, 
“ may  be  called  tlie  British  tiger ; it  is  the 
fiercest  and  most  destructive  beast  we  have  ; 
making  dreadful  havoc  amongst  our  poultry, 
lambs,  and  kids.  It  inliabits  the  most 
mountainous  and  woody  parts  of  these 
islands,  living  mostly  in  trees,  and  feeding 
only  by  night.  It  multiplies  as  fast  as  our 
common  Cats  ; and  often  the  females  of  the 
latter  will  quit  their  domestic  mates,  and 
return  home  pregnant  by  the  former.” 

The  varieties  of  this  animal  in  a domestic 
state  are  very  numerous  : it  is  either  entirely 
black  ; black  and  white  ; black,  fulvous,  and 
white  (called  the  Tortoise-shell  or  Spanish 
Cat)  ; entirely  white  ; fulvous  and  wliite  ; 
dun  colour  or  tawny,  either  plain  or  striped  ; 
tabby,  boldly  striped;  slate-coloured  or  blue- 
grey  (called  the  Chartreux  Cat) ; slate-co- 
loured with  very  long  fur,  especially  on  the 
neck  and  tail  (the  Persian  Cat)  ; long  hair 
of  silvery  wliiteness  and  silky  texture  (called 
the  Angora  Cat) ; and,  lastly,  with  pencilled 
or  tufted  ears,  like  a lynx,  which  sometimes 
though  rarely,  takes  place.  Of  all  the  above 
varieties,  the  Persian  and  the  Angora  are  the 
most  remarkable. 

Although  the  Cat  is  capable  of  showing 
considerable  fondness  for  an  individual.  It 
seems  to  be  a pretty  general  opinion  that 
she  seldom,  if  ever,  confides  fully,  even  in 
the  warmest  demonstrations  of  kindness  ; 
but,  bciug  highly  sensitive  and  fond  of  ease, 
evinces  little  anxiety,  except  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  her  enjoyment.  Yet,  with  all 
the  prej  udice  that  e.xists  against  the  furtive- 
ness and  treachery  of  the  species,  no  one  can 
deny  that,  when  well  educated,  the  Cat 
possesses  qualities  which  well  entitle  her  to 
tlie  regard  and  protection  of  mankind  ; and 
if  slic  does  not  exhibit  the  vivid  and  ani- 
mated attacliment  of  the  dog,  slie  is  still  of  an 
affectionate  and  gentle  disposition,  and  grate- 
ful to  her  benefactors.  Nor  docs  any  animal, 
whose  habits  we  liave  the  opportunity  of 
accurately  observing,  cxliibit  a greater  degree 
of  maternal  tenderness;  the  extreme  assiduity 
witli  wliich  she  attends  lier  young,  and  the 
fondness  which  she  shows  tor  them,  never 
fail  to  attract  attention. 

At  wliat  period  Cats  became  inmates  of 
iiuman  habitations,  it  is  scarcely  possible,  at 
this  period,  to  determine.  Beyond  doubt, 
their  usefulness  in  destroying  rats,  mice,  &c. 
first  introduced  them  to  notice  ; and  there  is 
good  reason  to  believe  that  they  were  origi- 
nally domesticated  In  Kgypt.  That  Cats, 
closely  allied  to  the  domestic  variety,  were 
trained  to  catch  birds,  is  well  known  to  every 
one  who  has  seen  an  Kgyiitian  painting  (or 
a copy  from  it)  in  the  British  Museum,  where 
a cat  with  a black  stripe  on  the  heels  (sup-  , 
posed  to  be  the  /'His  cn/iporn)  is  so  rciircscnlcd. 
The  Cat  liclongs  to  a genus  better  armed  for  | 
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the  destruction  of  animal  life  than  all  other 
quadrupeds.  The  short  and  powerful  jaws, 
moved  by  vigorous  muscles,  are  supplied  with 
most  formidable  trenchant  teeth  : a cunning 
disposition,  combined  with  nocturnal  habits 
and  much  patience  in  pursuit,  gives  them 
great  advantages  over  their  prey  ; and  their 
keen,  lacerating  claws  enable  them  to  inflict 
a certain  death-blow.  All  animals  consider- 
ably weaker  than  themselves  prove  objects 
of  pursuit : but  the  mouse  is  their  favourite 
game  ; for  which  they  will  patiently  wait  for 
a whole  day  till  the  victim  comes  within 
reach,  when  they  seize  it  with  a bound,  and 
after  playing  with  it  put  it  to  death. 

The  pupil  of  the  eye  in  most  animals  is 
capable  of  but  a small  degree  of  contraction 
and  dilatation ; it  enlarges  a little  in  the 
dark,  and  contracts  when  the  light  pours 
upon  it  too  profusely  ; but  in  the  eyes  of 
Cats,  this  contraction  and  dilatation  is  so 
considerable,  that  the  pupil,  wliich  by  day 
appears  narrow  and  small,  by  night  expands 
over  the  whole  surface  of  the  eye-ball,  and 
gives  the  eyes  a luminous  appearance.  By 
means  of  this  peculiar  structure,  their  eyes 
are  better  adapted  for  vision  at  night  than  in 
the  day-time  ; and  they  are  thus  fitted  for 
discovering  and  surprising  their  prej-. 

Cats  arc  extremely  fond  of  strong-smelling 
plants,  and  will  roll  in  valerian  till  they  i 
seem  almost  mad  with  excitement.  Pereon-  I 
ally,  it  is  a very  cleanly  animal,  avoiding  to 
step  in  any  sort  of  filth,  concealing  its  excre- 
ment in  the  earth  with  great  care,  and  pre- 
sen'ing  its  fur  in  a very  neat  condition ; wliich 
being  generally  clean  and  dry,  readily  yields  1 
electric  sparks  when  rubbed.  The  Cat  goes  , 
with  young  for  sixty-three  days,  and  brings 
forth  from'  three  to  six  at  a litter,  -R'liich  i 
remain  blind  for  nine  days. 

CATASTOMUS.  A sub-genus  of  Mala-  ] 
coptervgious  fishes,  of  the  Cuprinidie  fa-  ' 
mily,  inhabiting  the  fresh  waters  of  North 
America.  There  arc  many  species,  the 
generic  description  of  which  is  ns  follows  : — 
Back  with  a single  fin  : gill-membrane  three-  I 
rayed  : head  and  opcrcula  smooth  : jaws  ; 
toothless  and  retractile  ; mouth  beneath  the  j 
snout ; lips  plaited,  lobed,  or  carunculated,  i 
suitable  for  sucking  : throat  with  pectinated  , 
teeth.  In  almost  all  the  species,  the  scales  : 
are  marked  with  radiated  lines,  and  flm-  j 
briated  on  their  edges;  their  form  more  or  i 
less  rhomboidal  or  rounilish.  In  the  in- 
testines, river-shells  (7.jfniiica,/}»litnus,&c.\  I 
which  dwell  on  aquatic  [ilants  and  on  rocks 
or  bottoms  of  rivers,  arc  found  ; the  C’lito.'- 
tomi  being  enabled  to  take  these  shells  by 
means  of  their  lijis,  which  are  protruded  for-  i 
wards  by  their  jaws.  One  species  will  be 
sufllricnt  for  us  to  describe. 

CATASTOAIUS  HUDSONIUS ; or 
GREY  SUCKING  CARP.  This  is  a coin- 
nion  fish  in  all  parts  of  the  fur  countries, 
abounding  in  the  rivers,  and  even  in  land- 
locked marshes  and  ponds,  but  preferring 
shallow  grassy  lakes  with  muddy  bottoms. 

In  the  Iwginning  of  summer  it  may  lie  seen 
in  iiumliers  forcing  its  way  tip  rocky  streams, 
ami  even  breasting  strong  rapids,  to  arrive  i 
at  its  pnqicr  spawning  (daces  in  stony  risui-  j 
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lets ; but  it  soon  afterwards  returns  to  tbe 
lakes.  Its  food  appears  to  consist  of  soft  in- 
sects and  minute  Crustacea.  In  the  spawning 
season  (June)  it  may  be  readily  speared,  or 
even  taken  by  the  hand,  in  shallow  streams ; 
but  in  the  winter  and  autumn  it  is  caught  in 
nets.  It  is  a very  soft  watery  llsh,  but  devoid 
of  any  unpleasant  flavour,  and  is  excellent 
for  making  soup.  Like  its  congeners,  it  is 
singularly  tenacious  of  life,  and  may  be 
frozen  and  thawed  again  without  being 
killed.  It  is  about  twenty-one  inches  long  ; 
the  head  is  smooth,  flattened  laterally,  with 
an  obtuse  snout ; the  depth  of  the  body  ex- 
ceeds its  thickness  rather  more  than  one- 
half.  The  lateral  line  runs  equidistant  from 
the  back  and  belly,  straight  till  it  comes 
opposite  to  the  anal  fin,  when  it  inclines 
upwards  at  a very  obtuse  angle,  and  passes 
along  the  middle  of  the  tail,  giving  that 
member  a direction  slightly  diferent  from 
: that  of  the  body.  Scales  for  the  most  part 
; broadly  oval,  or  nearly  orbicular,  and  of  a 
1 medium  size.  Mouth  retractile,  placed  under 
I the  snout ; lips  studded  with  large  soft  pa- 
pillte ; but  there  are  no  barbels.  The  pectoral 
fins  are  elliptical ; the  ventrals  obovate  ; the 
dorsal  fin  is  nearly  quadrangular  ; the  anal 
extends  to  within  its  own  length  of  the  cau- 
F dal,  and  when  it  is  turned  backwards  its  tip 
1 reaches  the  base  of  the  caudal,  which  is 
slightly  crescentic.  The  back  and  sides  of 
this  fish  are  bluish-grey  with  considerable 
lustre,  the  back  being  darkest,  and  the  tint 
of  the  sides  gradually  pas.“ing  into  the  pearl- 
white  of  the  belly.  Dorsal  and  caudal  fins 
bluish-grey  : pectorals  and  ventrals  ochre- 
yellow,  tinged  with  red ; anal  flesh-red. 
Among  the  other  best-known  species  are  the 
Red  Sucking  Carp  (Cataslomus  Forsteria- 
nia) ; the  Gilt  Sucking  Carp  (Catastomus 
aureolm)  j and  the  Black  Sucking  Carp,  or 

1 Shoemaker  iCatasUmns  Jiigricans) These, 

I as  well  as  the  preceding,  are  all  described  by 
, Sir  John  Richardson,  the  most  distinguished 
Ichthyologist  of  this  country,  in  his  Fauna 
Borcali  Americana,  and  the  Supplements  to 
dlfierent  Arctic  Voyages. 

1 CAT-BIRD.  {Turdtis  [mimu.9]  felivox.) 

, The  celebrated  American  ornithologist, 

1 Wilson,  has  given  an  account  of  this  bird  in 
1 a style  so  amusing,  that  we  are  tempted  to 
1 lay  it  almost  entire  before  our  renders.  “ In 
1 spring  or  summer,”  says  he,  “ on  ai)proacliing 
I thickets  or  brambles,  the  first  salutation  you 
1 receive  is  from  the  Cat-bird  ; and  a stranger, 
unacquainted  with  its  note,  would  instantly 
Conclude  that  some  vagrant  orphan  kitten 
had  got  Ijcwildcrcd  among  the  briers,  and 
wanted  assistance ; so  exactly  docs  the 
call  of  the  bird  resemble  the  voice  of  that 
animal.  Unsuspicious,  and  extremely  fami- 
liar, lie  seems  less  apprehensive  of  man  than 
almost  any  other  of  our  summer  visitants  i 
for  whether  in  tlic  wooils,  or  in  the  garden, 
where  he  frequently  builds  his  nest,  ho 
selilom  allows  you  to  pass  without  approach- 
ing to  pay  his  resiiccts  in  his  usual  way. 
This  humble  familiarity  and  deference,  from 
a stranger,  too,  who  comes  to  rear  his  young, 
*'•<1  spend  his  summer  with  ns,  ought  to  en- 
title him  to  a full  share  of  our  hospitality. 

Sorry  I am,  however,  to  say,  that  this,  in  too 
many  instances,  is  cruelly  the  reverse.” 

The  Cat-bird  generally  succeeds  in  build- 
ing Iris  nest  about  the  beginning  of  May. 
Tile  place  chosen  for  this  purpose  is  usu- 
ally a thicket  of  briers  or  brambles,  a thorn 
bush,  thick  vine,  or  the  fork  of  a small  sap- 
ling ; no  great  solicitude  is  shown  for  con- 
cealment, though  few  birds  appear  more 
interested  for  the  safety  of  their  nest  and 
young.  The  materials  are  dry  leaves  and 
weeds,  small  twigs,  and  fine  dry  grass  ; the 
inside  is  lined  with  the  fine  black  fibrous 
roots  of  some  plant.  The  female  lays  four, 
sometimes  five,  eggs,  of  a uniform  greenish 
blue  colour,  without  any  spots.  They  gene- 
rally raise  two,  and  sometimes  three,  broods 
in  a season. 

“ In  passing  through  the  woods  in  summer, 
I have  sometimes  amused  myself  with  imi- 
tating the  violent  cliirping  or  squeaking  of 
young  birds,  in  order  to  observe  what  different 
species  were  around  me, — for  such  sounds, 
at  such  a season,  in  the  woods,  are  no  less 
alarming  to  the  feathered  tenants  of  the 
bushes,  than  the  cry  of  lire  or  murder  in  the 
streets  is  to  the  inhabitants  of  a large  and 
populous  city.  On  such  occasions  of  alarm 
and  consternation,  the  Cat-bird  is  the  first  to 
make  his  appearance,  not  singly,  but  some- 
times half  a dozen  at  a time,  flying  from 
different  quarters  to  the  spot.  At  this  time, 
those  who  are  disposed  to  play  with  his 
feelings  may  almost  throw  him  into  fits,  his 
emotion  and  agitation  are  so  great,  at  the 
distressful  cries  of  w'hat  he  supposes  to  be 
his  suffering  young.  Other  birds  arc  vari- 
ously affected,  but  none  show  symptoms  of 
extreme  suftcriug.  He  hurries  backwards 
and  forwards,  with  hanging  wings  and  open 
mouth,  calling  out  louder  and  faster,  and 
actually  screaming  witli  distress,  till  he 
appears  hoarse  with  his  exertions.  He  at- 
tempts no  oftensive  means  ; but  he  bewails 
— he  implores — in  the  most  pathetic  terms 
with  which  nature  has  supplied  him,  and 
with  an  agony  of  feeling  which  is  truly 
affecting.  Every  feathered  ncighbourwitliin 
hearing  hastens  to  the  place,  to  learn  the 
cause  of  the  olarm,  peeping  about  with  looks 
of  consternation  and  sympathy.  But  their 
own  powerful  parental  duties  and  domestic 
concerns  soon  oblige  each  to  witlidraw.  At 
any  other  season  the  most  jierfcct  imitations 
have  no  cft'ect  wliatcvcr  on  liim. 

“ Tlie  Cut-bird  is  one  of  our  earliest  morn- 
ing songsters,  beginning  generally  before 
break  of  day,  and  hovering  from  busli  to 
bush,  with  great  sprightliness,  wlien  there 
is  scarce  light  sufilclent  to  distingulsli  him. 
Ilis  notes  arc  more  remarkalile  for  singu- 
larity than  for  melody.  They  consist  of 
short  imitations  of  otlier  birds,  and  other 
sounds  ; but,  his  pipe  being  rather  dcfieient 
in  clearness  and  strcngtii  of  lone,  his  imita- 
tions fail  where  tlicsc  arc  requisite.  Yet  lie 
is  not  easily  discouraged,  but  seems  to  study 
certain  passages  with  great  perseverance  : 
littering  them  at  first  low,  and,  as  he  suc- 
ceeds, liigher  and  more  free,  nowise  cinlinr- 
rassed  liy  the  presence  of  a spectator  even 
within  a few  yards  of  him.  On  attentively 
listening  for  some  time  to  him,  one  can 

I< 


perceive  considerable  variety  in  his  perform- 
ance, in  which  he  seems  to  introduce  all  the 
odd  sounds  and  quaint  passages  he  has  been 


GAT  BIRD. — (tURDUS  [MIMUS]  FELtVOX  ) 

able  to  collect.  Upon  the  whole,  though  we 
cannot  arrange  him  with  the  grand  leaders 
of  our  vernal  choristers,  he  well  merits  a 
place  among  the  most  agreeable  general  per- 
formers. In  summer,  scarcely  a thicket  in 
the  country  is  without  its  Cat-birds  j and, 
were  they  to  fly  in  flocks,  like  many  other 
birds,  they  would  darken  the  air  with  their 
numbers.  In  their  migrations  they  keep 
pace  with  the  progress  of  agriculture  ; and 
the  first  settlers  in  many  parts  of  the  Geu- 
nesee  country  have  told  me,  that  it  was 
several  years  after  they  removed  there,  be- 
fore the  Cat-bird  made  its  appearance  among 
them.  With  all  these  amiable  qualities  to 
recommend  Iiim,  few  people  in  the  country 
respect  the  Cat-bird  ; on  the  contrary,  it  is 
generally  the  object  of  dislike  ; and  the  boys 
of  the  United  States  entertain  the  same  pre- 
judice and  contempt  for  tliis  bird,  its  nest 
and  young,  as  those  of  Britain  do  for  the 
Yellow-hammer,  and  its  nest,  eggs,  and 
young.  I am  at  a loss  to  account  for  this 
cruel  prejudice.  Even  those  by  whom  it  is 
entertained  can  scarcely  tell  you  why  ; only 
they  ‘ hate  Cat-birds  ; ’ as  some  persons 
tell  you  they  hate  Frenchmen,  they  hate 
Dutclunen,  &c.  ; expressions  that  bespeak 
their  own  narrowness  of  understanding  and 
want  of  liberality.  Yet,  after  ruminating 
over  in  my  own  mind  all  the  probable 
causes,  I tliink  I have  at  last  liit  on  some  of 
them  ; the  principal  of  which  seems  to  me 
to  be  a certain  similarity  of  taste,  and  clash- 
ing of  interest,  between  the  Cat-bird  and  the 
fanner.  The  Cat-bird  is  fond  of  large  ripe 
garden  strawberries  ; so  is  the  farmer,  for 
the  good  price  they  bring  at  market  : the 
Cat-bird  loves  the  best  and  richest  early  cher- 
ries i so  docs  the  farmer,  for  they  arc  some- 
times tlie  most  profitable  of  liis  early  fruit, 
&c.  Perhaps,  too,  the  common  note  of  the 
Cat-bird,  so  like  the  mewing  of  the  animal 
whose  name  it  bears,and  wlio  itself  sustains 
no  small  sliarc  of  prejudice,  the  homeliness 
of  liis  i)luinagc,  and  even  his  familiarity,  so 
proverbially  known  to  beget  contempt,  may 
also  contribute  to  this  mean,  illiberal,  and 
persecuting  prejudice  ; but,  witli  the  gene- 
rous and  the  good,  the  lovers  of  nature  and 
of  rural  charms,  tlie  confldcnce  which  this 
familiar  bird  places  in  man  by  building  in 
his  garden,  under  his  eye,  the  music  of  his 
song,  and  the  interesting  playfulness  of  his 
manners,  will  alw’nys  be  more  than  a recom- 


I pence  for  all  tlie  little  stolen  morsels  he 
snatches. 

“ The  Cat-bird  measimes  nine  inches  in 
length ; at  a small  distance  he  appears 
nearly  black  ; but,  on  a closer  examination, 
is  of  deep  slate  colour  above,  lightest  on  the 
edges  of  the  primaries,  and  of  a considerably 
lighter  slate  colour  below,  except  the  under 
tail-coverts,  which  are  very  dark  red  s the  | 
tail,  which  is  rounded,  and  upper  part  of  the  j 
head,  as  well  as  the  legs  and  biU,  are  black.  ! 
The  female  differs  little  in  colour  from  tlie  ' 
male.”  The  habits,  manners,  and  general 
appearance  of  the  Cat-bird  differ  so  little  ^ 
from  the  Thrushes,  that  the  naturalist  to  i 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  foregoing  par-  I 
tieulars  docs  not  hesitate  to  place  mm  in  the  ' 
genus  Turdus.  He  is  a great  and  determined  ' 
enemy  to  the  common  black  snake,  or  , 
horse-runner  ^Coluber  constrictor%  which  ■ 
rifles  its  nest  whenever  an  opportunity  offers.  ! 
As  the  Cat-bird  uniformly  attacks  or  pursues  ! 
this  snake,  and  is  frequently  seen  in  the  act 
of  hopping  eagerly  after  it,  numerous  ridi-  ; 
lous  stories  are  related  of  its  being  fascinated  • 
by  the  snake  ; it  is,  however,  well  known  to  | 
natiu-alists  that  the  bird  is  almost  uniformly  1 
the  aggressor  and  victor,  driving  the  reptile  | 
to  its  hiding-place. 

CATERPILLAR.  The  name  given  testhe  j 
lan'te  of  lepidopterous  insects  ; of  whielr  we  i 
have  spoken  at  some  length  in  the  article  ] 
Butterfly,  and  to  which  the  Tollowing,  | 
from  “ Brande’s  Dictionary  of  Science  ” (art. 
Lepidoptera'),  may  be  added.  “ They  hai-e 
six  squamous  or  hooked  feet,  which  cor- 
respond to  the  legs  of  the  perfect  insect,  and 
from  four  to  ten  additional  membranous 
ones,  or  propedcs  ; the  two  last  of  which  are 
situated  at  the  posterior  extremity  of  the 
body.  Those  Caterpillars  which  have  but 
ten  or  twelve  in  all,  have  been  called,  from 
their  mode  of  progression,  Geometrcc,  Several 
of  these  geometers,  when  at  rest,  remain 
fixed  to  the  branches  of  plants  by  the  hind 
feet  alone,  whence  in  the  form,  colour,  and 
directions  of  their  body,  they  resemble  a 
tivig.  The  body  of  these  larval  is  generally 
elongated,  almost  cylindrical,  soft,  variously 
coloured  j sometimes  naked,  and  sometimes 
covered  with  hairs,  tubercles,  and  spines.  It 
is  composed  of  twelve  segments  or  annuli, 
exclusive  of  the  head,  with  nine  stigmata  on 
each  side.  Their  head  is  invested  with  a 
corneous  or  squamous  dermis,  and  iire.sonts 
on  each  side  six  shining  granules,  wliich 
appear  to  be  ocelli  : and  it  is  furnished  with 
two  verj'  sliort  and  conical  antenna;,  and  a 
mouth  composed  of  strong  mandibles  j two 
maxilloi,  a labrum,  and  four  small  palpi. 
Most  Caterpillars  feed  on  the  leaves  of  plants; 
some  gnaw  tlicir  flowers,  roots,  buds,  and 
seeds  ; others  attack  the  ligneous  or  hanlest 
jiarts  of  trees,  softening  it  by  means  of  a fluid 
which  they  disgorge.  Certain  siiccics  attack  j 
our  woollens  and  furs,  thereby  doing  us  i 
much  injury  ; even  our  leather,  bacon,  wax,  : 
and  lard  arc  not  spared  by  them.  Several 
confine  themselves  exclusively  to  a single  j 
article  of  diet  ; others  arc  less  delicate,  and  j 
<icvour  all  sorts  of  organized  matters.  Some  j 
of  tlicm  form  soeicties,  and  frequently  live 
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under  a silken  tent,  spun  by  them  in  com- 
mon, which  even  shelters  them  in  winter. 
Several  construct  sheaths  for  themselves, 
either  ^ed  or  portable  ; others  make  their 
abode  in  the  parenchyma  of  leaves,  where 
Uiey  form  galleries.  The  greater  number 
are  diurnal ; the  others  never  issue  forth 
but  at  night." 

There  are  perhaps  no  insects  which  are  so 
, commonly  and  so  universally  destructive  as 
, Caterpillars ; they  are  inferior  only  to  lo- 
, custs  in  voracity,  and  equal  or  exceed  them 
in  their  powers  of  increase,  and  in  general 
are  far  more  widely  spread  over  vegetation, 
i As  each  female  Butterfly  or  Moth  usually 
lays  from  two  hundred  to  five  hundred  eggs, 

: one  thousand  different  kinds  of  butterflies 
and  moths  will  produce,  on  an  average,  three 
; htm^ed  thousand  caterpillars  ; if  one  half  of 
: this  number,  when  arrived  at  maturity,  are 
females,  they  will  give  forty-five  millions  of 
caterpillars  in  the  second,  and  six  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  millions  in  the  tliird 
generation  I These  data  suffice  to  show  that 
the  actual  number  of  these  insects,  existing 
at  any  one  time,  must  be  far  beyond  the 
I limits  of  calculation. 

j CATHABTES.  [See  Turkey  Buzzard.] 

I CATTLE.  A collective  term,  denoting 
all  animals  of  the  bovine  or  ox  kind.  The 
domestic  cattle  of  Britain  may  be  divided 
into  two  races:  those  of  large  size,  adapted  for 
the  plains  ; and  those  of  smaller  size,  adapted 
for  the  mountains.  Of  each  of  these  classes 
there  are  several  breeds  ; such  as  the  High- 
' land  and  the  Welch  cattle,  among  the  latter; 
and  the  Lancashire,  the  Yorksliire,  and 
the  Herefordshire  cattle,  among  the  former. 

' There  is  also  an  intermediate  breed,  adapted 
, for  moderately  hilly  countries  ; such  as  the 
I Galloway  and  Fife  breeds  in  Scotland,  and 
the  Alderney  and  Guernsey  cattle  in  Eng- 
■ land.  The  best  beef  brought  to  the  London 
market  is  that  of  cattle  of  the  Highland 
breed  fed  in  English  pastures,  or  on  turnips. 
The  best  milk  cow  for  general  purposes  is 
j the  Ayrshire  ; the  best  for  cream  and  butter, 
, the  Alderney ; and  the  best  for  immense 
quantities  of  milk,  the  Lancashire.  Hence 
the  latter  arc  generally  employed  in  public 
dairies,  the  Ayrshire  by  farmers  and  cot- 
tagers, and  the  Alderney  by  the  higher 
I classes. 

j CAVY.  (Cnvia.)  This  genus  of  TJodcnfia 
’ seems  to  hold  a middle  place  between  the 
mouse  and  rabbit  tritjcs  : they  arc  natives 
of  tropical  America,  and  arc  distinguished 
by  two  wedgc-shapcii  forc-tceth  and  eight 
; grinders  ; from  three  to  five  toes  on  the  fore- 
net,  and  on  the  hind  from  four  to  five  ; tail 
short,  or  tailless  ; and  no  clavicle.  They 
! have  generally  a slow,  and  sometimes  a 
• leaping  pace ; they  live  on  vegetable  stib- 
I stances,  and  in  their  natural  state  inhabit 
excavations  under  ground,  or  beneath  the 
roots  of  trees,  or  other  recesses  which  they 
either  find  ready  prepared,  or  form  for  them- 
selves. The  most  familiar  example  of  this 
genus  Is  the  well-known  little  animal, called 
the  Guinea-pig,  or  Cavia  Cobaya. 


The  COMMON  CAVY,  or  GtJINEA- 
PIG.  {Cavia  Cobaya.)  From  the  beauty  and 
variety  of  its  colours,  and  the  neatness  of  its 
appearance,  this  species  must  have  early 
attracted  the  attention  of  those  Europeans 
who  first  visited  South  America  ; but  it  has 
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been  so  long  domesticated  in  this  and  other 
countries,  as  now  to  have  become  quite 
naturalized  in  the  Old  World.  Its  ears 
are  large,  broad,  and  rounded  at  the  sides  ; 
its  upper  lip  is  half  divided  ; and  its  hair  is 
erect,  somewhat  resembling  that  of  a young 
pig.  Its  colour  is  white,  varied  with  orange 
and  black  in  irregular  blotches.  It  has  four 
toes  on  the  fore-legs,  and  three  on  the  liind  ; 
and  is  destitute  of  a tail.  In  its  wild  state 
it  lives  in  societies,  inhabiting  dry  lands 
covered  with  low  brushwood ; and  remains 
concealed  during  the  day,  coming  forth  on 
the  approach  of  evening  to  seek  its  food.  It 
possesses  neither  cunning  to  avoid  danger, 
strength  to  resist,  nor  swiftness  to  escape 
from  it  I and  notliing  could  save  the  race 
from  extermination,  w-ere  it  not  for  its  extra- 
ordinary rapidity  of  multiplication.  The 
usual  litter  eonsists  of  six,  eight,  or  ten  ; and 
so  prolific  is  it  that  it  breeds  almost  every 
two  months.  The  young  very  soon  acquire 
the  necessary  degree  of  strength  and  perfec- 
tion of  their  species,  though  they  continue 
to  grow  till  seven  or  eight  mouths.  They 
are  very  tender  animals,  and  susceptible  of 
cold  ; and  should  therefore  be  provided  with 
warm  receptacles  to  retire  into  in  bad  wea- 
ther. In  their  habits  they  arc  extremely 
neat,  and  may  bo  frequently  observed  in  the 
act  of  smootliing  and  dressing  their  fur. 
Their  general  voice  is  a sort  of  a grunting 
squeak,  and  sometimes  a shriller  or  sharper 
cry. 

The  SPOTTED  CAVY  {Coslopcnyspaca)  is 
a large  species,  measuring  nearly  two  feet  in 
length.  It  is  found  in  Guiana,  Brazil,  and 
other  parts  of  South  America  ; inhabiting 
holes  formed  undergrouml,  and  priucijiallv 
near  the  banks  of  rivers.  Its  sluipo  is  tbiek 
and  clumsy,  somewbat  like  that  of  a pig,  for 
which  reason  it  lias  been  sometimes  called 
the  hog-rabbit.  It  baa  five  toes  on  each  foot, 
ami  only  the  mere  rudiment  of  a tail.  The 
upper  jaw  is  longer  than  the  lower  ; the  ears 
are  short  and  nuked  ; the  lip  is  div'ided  like 
that  of  a bare  ; and  it  has  long  whiskers. 
The  body  is  covered  with  coarse,  short, 
tbinly-scattcred  hair  of  a dusky  colour;  the 
throat,  breast,  and  belly  are  of  a dingy 
white  ; and  on  each  side  Ibo  body  run  five 
rows  of  roiindisb,  slightly  angular  s|)ots. 
The  Spotted  Cavy  is  a iioctimiiil  niilinal, 
residing  in  a solitary  inanncr  in  Ids  hole 
nearly  the  whole  day.  In  a domestic  state 


it  readily  feeds  on  almost  any  kind  of  vege- 
table diet,  and  is  particularly  fond  of  sugar 
and  fruits.  By  the  South  Americans  it  is 
much  esteemed  as  an  article  of  food.  [See 
Agouti  ; Capybara  ; Paca,  &c.] 

CEBID.®.  A term  used  to  inelude  all 
the  Monkeys  of  the  American  continent ; 
wliich  differ  in  several  respects  from  those 
of  the  Old  World  ; viz.  by  a iiartial  or  com- 
plete absence  of  the  thumb  uiion  the  hands  ; 
the  callosities  and  cheek-pouches  are  al- 
together absent ; there  is  a very  considerable 
space  between  the  nostrils  ; the  tail  is  usually 
of  great  length,  never  absent,  and  often 
prehensile.  They  are  very  numerous  in 
those  vast  forests  which  occupy  the  plains 
between  the  rivers  Orouoko  and  Amazon. 
[See  Moricby.J 

CEBB.IO  : CEBRIONTDiE.  A genus 
and  family  of  Coleopterous  insects,  of  small 
extent,  but  comprising  several  striking  pecu- 
liarities of  structure.  The  body  is  of  an 
oblong  oval  form,  of  a firm  consistence  like 
the  Elateridai,  arched  above  and  deflexed  in 
front  j the  mandibies  strong,  curved,  and 
entire  at  the  tip  ; the  thorax  broadest 
behind,  with  the  posterior  angles  acute  ; and 
the  antenniE  generally  longer  than  the  head 
and  thorax,  and  serrated  or  pectinated  in 
the  males.  These  insects  are  of  moderate 
size  i and  their  colours  generally  dull  and 
obscure  : for  the  most  part  they  are  inhabit- 
ants of  the  south  of  Europe,  and  the  north 
of  Africa  ; and  but  little  is  known  of  their 
habits. 

Some  of  the  genera  are  most  remarkable 
for  their  beautiful  pectinated  antennse,  which 
in  the  male  sex  have  the  branches  often  of 
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very  great  length.  By  some  authors  these 
arc  regarded  as  a sciiarate  family,  under  the 
name  of  RhipkcriikL.  We  figure  a beautiful 
Brazilian  species,  which  is  of  a blackish 

f:reen , and  pubescent  : tlie  anterior  and 
atcral  margins  of  the  elytra  are  yellow  : 
hence  it  is  called  lihipimra  mariiiiiata.  The 
figure  in  outline  represents  the  bcantifhl 
pectinated  antenna  of  the  male,  considerably 
magnified. 

CECIDOMYTA  : CRCIDOMYID.E.  A 
genus  and  family  of  two-winged  flies,  of 
which  there  are  many  species.  They  arc 
always  of  small  size  ; many  of  them  deposit 
their  eggs  upon  the  tender  buds  of  various 
kinds  of  idunts  ; others  upon  the  young 
sprigs,  and  some  upon  the  flowers.  One 
siiccies  (Vecidomyin  suUrimi)  fi-xescochof  its 


eggs  on  a bud  of  the  wiUow,  which  becomes 
enlarged,  and  ultimately  forms  a gall  in 
which  the  larva  is  lodged  and  nourished. 
Another  (^Ceculomyia  tritici),  known  as  the 
Wheat-fly,  majr  sometimes  be  seen,  in  great 
abundance,  flying  about  wheat  fields  in  the 
month  of  June.  This  little  fly  deposits  its 
eggs  in  the  centre  of  the  corolla,  where  the 
larvae  are  hatched  ; and  it  is  probably  by 
devouring  the  pollen  that  they  are  most 
injurious  to  the  plant.  Another  species 
(,CecUlo7nyia  destruclor),  known  in  America 
under  the  name  of  the  Hessian-fly,  attacks 
the  lower  part  of  the  stem  of  the  wheat. 
Dr.  Asa  Fitch,  an  American  naturalist,  has 
j ust  published  a most  admirable  and  readable 
account  of  the  Cecidomyia,  from  which  we 
shall  make  extracts  in  our  article  “ tVlieat- 
fly.”  [See  Wileat-flt  and  Hessiax-Fly.] 

CECILIANS.  A name  given  to  a genus 
of  naked  serpents,  from  their  supposed 
blindness. 

CENTIPEDE.  (Scolopendra.')  A genus  of 
carnivorous  annulosa  belonging  to  the  order 
JHiiTnapoda  of  Cuvier.  They  are  distin- 
guished by  hardng  antennse  of  fourteen 
joints  or  upwards  ; a mouth  composed  of  two 
mandibles  ; a quadrifid  lip  i two  paijn,  or 
small  feet,  united  at  their  base  ; and  a second 
lip,  formed  by  a second  pair  of  dilatedffeet, 
joined  at  their  origin,  and  terminated  by  a 
strong  hook,  hatdng  an  opening  beneath  its 
point,  through  wluch  a poisonous  fluid  is 
tlirown  out.  The  body  is  long,  depressed, 
and  membranous,  each  ripg  being  covered 
by  a coriaceous  or  cartilaginous  plate,  and 
mostly  having  one  pair  of  feet : the  last  is 
usually  thrown  backwards,  and  elongated 
in  form  of  a tail.  These  insects  conceal 
themselves  under  the  decayed  bark  of  trees, 
the  decayed  timbers  of  buildings,  among 
stones,  lumber,  and  rubbish,  whence  they 
sally  forth  at  night  in  search  of  prey.  In 
the  West  India  islands,  and  throughout  the 
hot  parts  of  America,  where  they  multiply 
rapidly  and  grow  to  a large  size,  they  are 
very  formidalde  pests.  The  utmost  vigi- 
lance is  necessary,  even  in  cleanly  houses, 
to  prevent  tliesc  creatures  from  finding  their 
way  into  the  lieds ; and  although  tlicy  en- 
deavour to  escape  ns  soon  as  n light  is 
brought  into  the  room,  and  run  with  con- 
siderable swiftness,  they  are  ready  to  stand 
on  the  defensive,  and  bite  severely  : they 
are  accordingly  very  dangerous  when  once 
they  have  entered  a bed  ; the  bite  being  not 
only  exceedingly  painfiil  at  the  moment,  but 
followed  by  a high  degree  of  local  iuflam- 
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mntion,  and  a fever  of  great  irritation.  This 
edc  grow! 

five  or  six  inches  in  length,  and  is  a formid- 


trulv  noxious  CcntiiH-dc  grows  to  the  size  of 
able  inmate  of  most  of  the  houses  in  tropical 


regions.  In  different  countries  the  siiccics 
vary  : the  one  common  in  England  is  of  a 


reddish-brown  colour,  about  an  inch  long, 
; with  a flat,  thin  body,  and  yellowish  legs. 

I Dr.  Leach  made  it  the  type  of  his  genus 
i Lithobius,  a word  meaning  that  the  Centi- 
pede lived  under  or  amongst  stones.  One 
species  is  very  common  in  this  country,  it  is 
named  L.  forcipatiis. 

' There  are  other  species  in  the  collection 
of  the  British  JIuseum,  from  which  they 
I were  described  by  G.  Newport,  F.K.S.,  &c., 
a gentleman  who  has  published  a most  ad- 
mirable monograph  of  the  Scolopendridce 
, and  their  allies,  in  a recent  volume  of  the 
I Linnsean  Transactions.  From  the  numerous 
! references  to  the  British  Museum,  the  stu- 
dent will  see  how  rich  our  great  national 
, establishment  must  be  in  this  Important 
order  of  the  Animal  Kingdom. 

! CENTRISCUS,  or  SEA-SNIPE.  Cen- 
triscus  scolopax.)  A genus  of  Acauthopte- 
rjgious  fishes,  principally  distinguished  by 
N 
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their  having  a long  tubular  snout ; the  body 
compressed,  and  inclining  to  an  oblong  oval 
form  ; the  abdomen  carinated  ; and  the 
belly-fins  imited.  [See  Tkumpet-fisu.] 

CENTROLOPIIUS.  A genus  of  Acanthop- 
terygious  fishes,  the  tcehnical  characters  of 
which  arc;  — body  elongate,  covered  with 
minute  scales  ; teeth  small  and  numerous  ; 
palatine  without  teeth  ; one  long  dorsal  fin. 

CENTRONOTUS.  A genus  of  Acanthop- 
terygious  fislies,  family  Scomhtridiz ; in 
which  the  spines  arc  free  or  unconnected  by 
membmne,  and  all  have  ventral  fins. 

CENTROPO.MUS.  A genus  of  Acanthop- 
terygious  fishes  ; a well  known  species  of 
which  is  called  the  Sea-pike  (Centropomus 
ttnihriinniix),  and  is  common  throughout 
i South  America,  where  it  forms  a consider- 
able article  of  consumption.  The  Sca-i)ikc 
w^meliincs  weighs  as  much  ns  twenty-five 
isnmils  : the  form  of  its  body  is  elongate  ; 
its  colour  is  greenish-brown  nlrovc,  and  sil- 
very Igmeatii. 

CENTROPRTSTES.  A genus  of  Acnn- 
tliopterygious  fishes  ; one  siiccies  of  wiiich, 
(Ontritprixlrx  nif/ricon.s),  the  Blnck-pcrch 
or  Hiack-liass,  is  of  ndeep  olive-green  colour 
above,  and  of  a pink  hue  on  the  under  parts  ; 
but  it  is  mostly  remarkable  for  having  the 
tail  dout)ly  notched,  the  central  and  two 
outer  parts  projecting. 

.tlKMTROI’L'.S.  A genus  of  Scnnsorial 
Birds.  [.Sec  PiiK.vsA.'ST  Cl  CKOO.] 

CEPHALOPODA.  A class  of  Molluscous 
animals,  cliarnctcrizcd  liy  the  possession  of 
locomotive  organs  (or/f<0  around  tlie  head  ; 


they  are,  however,  not  feet,  but  prolonged 
tentacula,  or  fleshy  processes,  which  project 
forwards  from  the  headi  and  more  or  less 
conceal  the  mouth.  In  the  whole  range  of 
molluscous  animals,  the  Cephalopods  are 
the  most  liighly  organized  ; they  present 
imdoubted  rudiments  of  an  internal  skeleton, 
and  contain  digestive,  secretory,  respiratory, 
and  generative  organs.  The  nervous  system 
of  the  Cephalopods  approaches  that  of  the 
lower  fishes  in  many  particulars  ; and  they 
are  almost  exclusively  marine  in  their  habits. 
The  natural  diAusion  of  the  class  is  into  those 
Cephalopods  which  are  naked,  and  those 
which  are  testaceous,  (t.  e.  protected  by  an 
external  shell.)  Of  the  former,  the  common 
Cuttle-fish,  and  of  the  latter,  the  Nautilus, 
may  be  taken  as  examples. 

CEPIIUS.  A genus  of  Hymenopterous 
insects.  The  Cephiis  pijgmams,  which  is 
common  on  flowers,  particularly  buttercups, 
is  about  one-third  of  an  inch  long ; black, 
with  two  yellow  fasciiB  on  the  abdomen : 
and  its  larva  is  said  to  live  in  the  stems  of 
wheat. 

CEPOLA.  A genus  of  Acanthoptcrygious 
fishes,  the  bodies  of  which  are  much  com- 
pressed and  elongated.  [See  Band-fish.] 

CERAMBYCID^.  A family  of  Coleop- 
terous insects  (Lonfficornes) ; the  most  dis- 
tinguishing feature  of  wliich  is  tile  very 
great  length  of  their  antenna:.  They  are 
found  in  all  parts  of  the  globe,  but  they 
abound  most  in  hot  climates.  They  deposit 
their  eggs  in  old  and  decaying  trees,  which 
the  larva:  afterwards  feed  upon,  and  thereby 
assist  in  removing.  The  body  of  these  insects 
is  long  and  subdepressed,  occasionally  siib- 
convex ; the  maxillary  lobes  are  distinct 
and  membranaceous  ; the  femora  often 
clavate  ; and  the  tarsi  short.  Mr.  Westwood, 
to  whose  “Modern  Classification  of  Insects  ” 
we  arc  so  much  indebted,  observes  that  they 
are  “ generally  of  an  elegant  form,  and 
beautifully  variegated  in  their  colours  : they 
are  found  in  forests,  hedges,  or  woods, 
sitting  upon  the  trunks  of  trees,  or  more 
rarely  upon  flowers.  Some  of  the  c.xotie 
species  are  remarkable  for  having  the  an- 
tenna: and  legs.covcrcd  with  thick  iiencils  of 
hairs  ; others  arc  distinguished  by  the  emis- 
sion of  a fragrant  odour,  not  unlike  that  of 
attar  of  roses,  whieli  is  so  powerful,  that  the 
insects  may  bo  discovered  ujion  trees  by 
passers  by,  in  consequence  of  the  scent  dif- 
fused through  the  air,  and  wliicli  is  retained 
for  a considerable  period  after  deiitli.  I lence 
tlic  generic  names  Cnltichroma  and  Arumia, 
proposed  for  these  insects  by  Latreille  and 
Hervillc.  The  Ccrrimhi/xmonclinlwi,  Linn,  [or 
Musk  Beetle,  as  it  is  generally  Imt  impro- 
perly termed,  the  scent  scarcely  resemliling 
that  of  tills  drug)  is  the  only  British  siiecies 
belonging  to  this  scented  group  : it  is  more 
than  an  incli  long,  of  a line  preen  colour, 
and  is  abundant  upon  willows  in  tlie  ncigli- 
hoiirhood  of  London.”  It  has  been  con- 
jectured tliat  the  fragrance,  which  is  always 
lunch  more  powerful  in  tlie  female,  may  be 
inlcmlcd,  like  tlie  light  of  tlie  glowworm,  as 
a guide  for  the  males.  Tlie  antlior  just 


quoted  informs  us,  that  the  larva  of  Ce- 
rambyx  ficros,  which  is  one  of  the  largest 
European  species,  is  considered  by  Latreille 
to  have  been  the  Cossus  of  the  ancients, 
by  whom  it  was  esteemed  a relishing  treat. 
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It  resides  in  the  oak,  occasioning  much 
injury  to  the  timber,  by  boring  large  chan- 
nels in  all  directions  through  the  trunk  of 
the  tree : this  is  also  the  case,  as  regards 
young  willows,  with  the  Musk  beetle ; the 
larva  of  which  is  of  a tliick  form  and  fleshy 
consistence  ; the  head  small ; the  prothorax 
large  and  transverse ; the  meso  and  meta- 
thorax very  short,  the  former  furnished  with 
a pair  of  spiracles,  and  the  three  thoraeic 
segments  having  three  pairs  of  very  short 
legs.  He  further  says,  “ The  larvse  of  the 
genus  Callidium  are  similar  to  those  of 
A romia  ( the  Musk  beetle)  both  in  form  and 
habits.  The  places  where  they  reside  may 
be  known  by  the  long  cylindrical  burrows 
which  they  form,  and  which  are  filled  with 
excrement  resembling  powdered  wood.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  keep  these  larvtn  alive  in  the 
wood  in  which  they  are  found,  and  in  wliich 
they  assume  the  pupa  state  ; it  is  very  rarely, 
however,  tliat  they  can  be  reared  to  the  im^o 
state.  Mr.  Kirby  has  given  an  interesting 
account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  larva 
of  Callidium  violaccum,  which,  in  the  larva 
state,  feeds  principally  upon  fir  timber,  upon 
which  the  bark  has  been  suffered  to  remain 
after  it  has  been  felled  ; residing  under  the 
bark,  mining  its  labyrinth-like  passages  in 
every  direction,  and  occasioning  much  da- 
mage by  means  of  its  powerful  ^aws,  which 
resemble  a large,  thick,  and  solid  section  of 
a cone  of  horn  j the  wliole  of  their  interior 
flattened  surfaces  applied  together,  so  oc 
completely  to  grind  the  food.  It  is  deicrihcd 
as  being  destitute  of  feet,  pale,  folded,  some- 
what hairy,  convex  above,  and  divided  into 
tlilrtccn  segments,  with  the  head  large  and 
convex.  When  full  gron-n,  it  bores  down 
obliquely  into  the  solid  wood  to  the  depth 
of  several  inches,  where  it  becomes  n pupa.” 
The  collection  of  these  insects  in  the  Bri- 


tish Museum  is  very  extensive  : their  form, 
colour,  and  appendages  make  them  always 
pleasing  objects  to  the  sight ; while  to  the 
Natnral  Theologian,  the  part  they  play  in 
the  economy  of  nature  is  very  apparent  and 
easily  demonstrable  in  many  striking  ways. 

CERASTES.  A genus  of  serpent  called 
in  England  the  Homed  Snake,  having  two 
small  protnberances  on  its  forehead.  This 
animal,  which  partakes  of  the  nature  of  vivi- 
parous serpents,  is  remarkable  for  its  almost 
total  abstinence  from  water.  It  is  found  in 
Eybia,  Arabia,  &c. 

CERBERUS.  A sub-genus  of  Ophidians. 
[See  Serpents.] 

CERCOPID.53.  An  extensive  family  of 
Homoptera,  comprising  several  species  of  ; 
singular  insects,  many  of  which  arc  tropical. 
The  head  is  of  small  or  moderate  size,  with 
the  face  broad,  the  eyes  lateral,  the  antennae 
inserted  in  the  middle  or  lower  part  of  tlie 
face  j the  promuscis  short  and  three-jointed;  | 
the  prothorax  very  variable  in  form  and 
size,  and  in  the  sub-family  Cercopidte  being 
the  portion  of  the  body  which  assumes  the 
remarkable  forms  above  alluded  to.  The 
fore-wings  differ  in  their  consistence,  but 
the  majority  have  them  strongly  veined, 
forming  cells  closed  before  reaching  the 
extremity  of  the  wing.  The  hind  tibise  ijary 
in  structure,  being  in  some  nearly  simple>; 
in  others,  furnished  with  a few  strong  spurs ; 
and  in  many,  being  triangular  or  quadran- 
gular, each  angle  throwing  out  strong  spines. 
The  abdomen  of  the  female  is  furnished  with 
a multivalve  ovipositor,  variable  in  its  form 
in  the  different  species.  These  insects  are 
often  beautifully  varied  in  their  colours  ; 
they  ore  constantly  found  amongst  plants, 
and  on  trees,  upon  the  juices  of  which  they 
subsist,  in  all  their  states.  One  of  the  best 
knoivn  insects  in  this  family  is  the  Aphro- 
phora  spumaria,  which  frequents  garden 
plants,  the  larva  and  pupa  investing  them- 
selves with  a frothy  excrementitious  secre- 
tion. [See  Frog-hopper.] 

CERCOPITHECUS.  [SceMoSKET.] 

CEREOPSIS.  A genus  of  Palmipede  birds 
that  frequent  the  coasts  in  New  Holland. 
The  Cere(^si3  X'ovce  HoUandiac  is  about  the 


BonPANn  okriopsis. 
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size  of  a common  goose,  and  resembles  it  in  its 
general  appearance,  with  the  exception  of  the 
length  of  the  legs,  which  are  fVom  two  feet 
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and  a half  to  three  feet.  Its  plumage  is  of  a 
T dingy  grey,  deeper  on  the  upper  than  on  the 
i under  parts.  On  the  top  of  the  head  is  a large 
; patch  of  dull  white  ; and  the  quill-feathers 
’ both  of  the  wings  and  tail  are  dusky  black. 

I The  naked  extremity  of  the  bill  is  black  ; the 
broadly  expanded  cere,  light  straw  colour  ; 
the  naked  part  of  the  le^s,  reddish  orange  ; 
and  the  toes,  together  vnth  their  web  and 
claws,  black.  It  has  a deep,  hoarse,  clang- 
ing voice  ; its  usual  weight  is  from  seven 
' to  ten  pounds ; and  its  flesh  is  considered 
excellent.  It  is  now  exceedingly  common 
in  aviaries.  In  the  Gardens  of  the  Zoologi- 
cal Society  we  have  been  often  struck  with 
the  grallatorial  appearance  possessed  by  this 
pleasing  Australian  Cere-faced  Goose.  Both 
the  genus  and  species  were  first  described  by 
; Dr. -Latham. 

CERITHIITM.  A genus  of  Mollusca, 

' chiefly  inhabiting  the  Indian  and  Pacific 
! Oceans.  There  is  a veil  on  the  head  of 
the  animal,  two  distant  tentacula,  having 
the  eyes  at  the  side,  and  a round,  homy 
I tuberculum.  The  shell  (which  is  often  also 
I found  in  a fossil  state)  has  a turriculated 
' spire,  an  oval  aperture,  and  a short  but 
, distinct  canal  curved  to  the  left  and  back- 
. wards.  There  are  very  many  species,  most 
■ of  which  are  in  the  collection  of  the  British 
Museum. 

CERTmA.  [Sec  Creeper.] 

CERTin^VD.iE.  A family  of  Tenuiros- 
tral  or  slender-billed  Passerine  birds,  com- 
monly known  by  the  name  of  Creepers. 
They  are  birds  which  for  the  most  part  are 
adapted  to  live  upon  the  trunks  and  branches 
of  trees,  and  to  feed  upon  insects  which  infest 
, the  bark.  The  form  of  the  bill  varies  in 
different  species  ; being  long  and  slender  in 
some  ; short  and  stout,  and  capable  of  pene- 
trating very  hard  substances,  in  others.  These 
birds  cling  by  their  feet  to  the  perpendicular 
surface  of  trees,  resting  upon  the  stiff  quills 
of  their  tails  ; and  creep  from  the  base  to 
the  summit  of  the  stem,  with  short  jerking 
; movements,  searching  every  crevice  as  tlicy 
I ascend.  Several  species  arc  described  under 
the  word  Creeper. 

CERURA.  A genua  of  Bombycidous 
Moths,  of  which  there  arc  several  species ; 
one  of  the  best  known  is  the 

I , CERITRA  VINULA,  or  PUSS  MOTH. 

' 'fhis  delicately  marked,  and  at  the  same 
; lime  common  Moth,  varies  from  two  and  a 
half  to  three  and  a half  inches  in  the  ex- 
panse of  its  wings,  which  arc  of  a milky- 
white  or  pale  ash  colour  i with  a transverse 
row  of  block  spots,  near  tlic  base,  succeeded 
by  a rather  more  cinereous-coloured  bar, 
edged  on  both  sides  with  block  spots.  Tlicn 
follow  in  the  discuidal  cell  three  curved 
dusky  Btrljjes,  wlUch  run  In  arches  to  the 
hind  margin  of  the  wing.  Beyond  this  are 
two  rows  of  blackish,  very  strongly  dentate 
woves  i several  dark,  wedgo-llkc  streaks 
appearing  tictwecn  the  veins  along  the  outer 
margin  of  the  wing.  The  hind  wings  are 
white,  blit  more  ashy  in  the  fcninle,  with 
the  margin  spotted  with  dusky.  Thorax 


ashy,  spotted  with  black  ; abdomen  white, 
with  dusky  moiks.  There  are  several  va- 
rieties, in  wliich  the  ground  colour  of  the 
body  and  the  markings  of  the  wings  are 
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more  or  less  intense.  The  Caterpillar  is 
green,  with  a reddish  head ; the  back  dull 
lilac,  separated  from  the  green  colour  by  an 
angulated  white  stripe.  Its  most  striking 
peculiarity  is  the  possession  of  two  appen- 
dages, which,  when  the  creature  is  disturbed, 
it  pushes  out  sometimes  to  a considerable 
length.  The  Caterpillar,  doubtless,  in  this 
way  of  expressing  defiance,  alarms  some  of 
its  enemies  ; and  any  one  not  accustomed  to 
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inscot-studies, would  “look  twice  ” before  he 
ventured  to  touch  what  would  seem  a beauti- 
fully coloured  and  strange  looking  “ grub,” 
armed  with  two  “weapons”  of  unknown 
powers.  When  full  fed  it  encloses  itself  in  a 
cocoon  formed  of  chips  of  wood  agglutinated 
together  so  firmly  that  it  is  difficult  to  cut  it 
with  a knife.  It  feeds  on  the  willow,  poplar, 
&c.  in  August,  and  the  moth  makes  its 
appearance  early  in  the  following  summer. 

There  arc  other  British  sjiccies  of  the 
genus,  smaller  in  size,  but  more  delicately 
marked ; these  arc  all  figured  in  the  very 
elegant  British  Moths  amt  their  transforma- 
tions of  Mr.  Humphreys,  the  descriptions  of 
wlilch  were  compiled  by  Mr.  Westwood. 

CERVIDA3.  The  Deer  tribe  j a group  or 
family  of  Ruminantia,  distinguished  hy  the 
possession  of  bony  deciduous  iioriis,  covered 
with  soft  skin,  instead  of  with  horny  matter, 
and  termed  antlers.  They  arc  spread  very 
extensively  over  the  glohe,  each  quarter 
having  its  own  peculiar  species,  celebrated 
cither  for  vigour,  beauty,  or  speed,  or  for  all 
these  qualities  combined. 

CEUVUS.  [Sec  Deer.] 

CESTRACION.  A genus  of  Sharks,  found 
In  New  Holland!  characterized  hy  having 
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two  kinds  of  teeth,  arranged  in  oblique  rows  j 
those  in  front  of  the  moutli  being  sharp, 
angular,  and  pointed ; while  those  in  the 
middle  and  back  part  of  the  jaw  are  flat  and 
broad ; the  former  evidently  adapted  for 
seizing  the  food,  and  the  latter  for  erushing 
and  bruising  it.  Siiecimens  of  the  Ccstracion 
Phillipsii  may  be  seen,  with  most  of  the  other 
formidable  Kixed-gilled  Chondropterygii  to 
which  it  belongs,  in  the  vast  collection  of 
the  British  Museum  ; while  in  the  Museum 
of  the  College  of  Surgeons  dissections  and 
preparations  of  parts  may  be  seen  in  great 
abundance. 

CESTtIM.  A marine  animal  belonging 
to  the  AcalepJta  ciliograda  and  bearing  a 
near  resemblance  to  BerOe.  It  is  a very 
long  gelatinous  ribbon,  having  one  of  the 
sides  furnished  with  two  rows  of  ciliin  ; and 
near  the  sides  of  the  mouth  there  are  two 
vessels  wliich  are  probably  ovaries. 

CETACEA.  An  order  of  Mammiferous 
animals,  surpassing  in  size  all  others  in  ex- 
istence, and  inhabiting  the  sea.  Like  ter- 
restrial quadrupeds,  they  are  viviparous, 
suckle  their  young,  have  warm  blood,  and 
respire  tlu-ough  lungs  ; for  which  pm-pose 
they  must  frequently  come  to  the  surface,  to 
take  in  fresh  supplies  of  air.  But  though  in 
their  anatomical  details  they  are  sufficiently 
distinguished  from  fishes,  it  will  be  seen  that 
these  animals  have  no  Mnd  limbs,  that  the 
first  bones  of  their  anterior  extremities  are 
shortened,  and  the  succeeding  ones  flattened 
and  enveloped  in  a tendinous  membrane, 
which  reduces  them  to  the  condition  of  true 
fins.  The  Cetacea  are  all  carnivorous  ; but 
the  largest  species  are  supported  chiefly  by 
minute  Mollusca  and  Medusa:. 

J.  E.  Gray,  E.  R.  S.,  and  Keeper  of  the 
Zoological  collections  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, has  published,  very  recently,  an  ela- 
borate monograph  of  all  the  Whales  in  the 
Zoology  of  the  Voyage  of  H.  M.  SS.  Erebus 
and  Terror  ; arid  in  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Zoological  Society  of  London  for  1847,  there 
are  some  additional  observations  and  de- 
scriptions by  tins  very  eminent  zoologist. 
[See  Whale.] 

CETONI  ADiE.  An  extensive  group  of  Co- 
leopterous insects,  belonging  to  the  family  of 
Lamellicorn  beetles,  including  several  distin- 
guished for  their  brilliant  colours.  Of  these, 
as  an  example,  the  common  Rose  Chafer 
{Cctonia  aurata)  may  be  cited.  Tliis  in- 
sect is  nearly  an  inch  long,  of  a shining  green 
colour  above,  and  coppery-red  beneath,  with 
white  marks  on  the  elytra.  It  abounds  upon 
roses,  and  also  upon  the  flowers  of  the  privet. 
It  flies  well,  with  a considerable  humming 
noise,  during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day  i 
and  although  it  appears  to  give  the  pre- 
ference to  roses,  it  visits  other  flowers  also, 
and  draws  from  them  their  honeyed  stores. 
In  its  larva  state,  the  Rose-beetle  feeds  upon 
moist  rotten  wood,  and  is  often  met  with 
under  ground  in  ants’  nests.  After  re- 
maining about  three  years  in  its  larva 
state,  it  makes  a sort  of  cocoon  of  chips  of 
wood,  glued  together  by  an  excretion  of  its 
own  ; 111  this,  as  an  inaetivc  pupa,  it  passes 


the  winter,  and  emerges  in  the  following 
summer  in  its  perfect  form.  The  insects 
composing  the  Cetoniadee  are  very  widely 
dispersed,  but  more  especially  frequent  tro- 
pical climates. 


BOSE  OHAFUa — (OETOBIA  AURATA.) 

Very  few  of  the  flower-beetles  are  de- 
cidedly injurious  to  vegetation.  Some  of 
them  are  said  to  eat  leaves  ; but  the  greater 
number  live  on  the  pollen  and  the  honey  of 
flowers,  or  upon  the  sap  that  oozes  from  the 
wounds  of  plants.  In  the  infant  or  grub 
state  most  of  them  eat  only  the  crumbled 
substance  of  decayed  roots  and  stumps  ; a 
few  live  in  the  wounds  of  trees,  and  by  their 
depredations  prevent  them  from  healing,  and 
accelerate  the  decay  of  the  trunk. 
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These  beetles  (the  Cetoniadee)  arc  gene- 
rally of  an  oblong  oval  form,  somewhat  flat- 
tened above,  and  often  brilliantly  coloured 
and  highly  polished,  as  in  the  genus  Ages- 
trata  here  figured,  species  of  which  arc  found 
in  Ceylon,  India,  China,  and  the  Philippine 
Islands.  Mr.  Cuming  informed  the  writer 
that  the  ladies  of  Jla- 
nilla  kept  a very  bril- 
liant metallic  green  spe- 
cies, A.  liiconica,  (pre- 
served in  the  British 
Museum  collection,)  as 
a pet,  in  small  bamboo 
cages,  which  they  carried 
about  with  them.  They 
arc  sometimes  also  co- 
vered with  liairs.  The 
[triohoststha]  m,companying  cut  of  the 
FASOiaoLAKis.  [ rrichoftetha) 

fascicularis,  a native  of  the  Cajic  of  Good 
Hope,  will  show  another  form  of  this  exten- 
sive group,  which  is  more  or  less  covered  with 
tufts  of  hair  : the  thorax  is  deep  black,  with 
ftnir  white  longitudinal  lines  ; the  elytra 
are  green,  their  sides  being  furnished  with 
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several  long  tufts  of  yellow  hair  : the  under 
side  of  the  body  is  also  rather  thickly  clothed 
with  numerous  scattered  hairs  of  the  same 
colour ; while  the  Cetonia 
tf  {Pachnoda]  Baxii,  from  Se- 

negal  and  the  Gambia,  with 
nMnw  its  harlequin  markings, 

will  serve  as  an  illustra- 
JjhMmi  \ tion  of  another  division  of 
ejrtensive  family. 
a Most  of  the  bright-coloured 

/ kinds  are  day-fliers  j those 

of  dark  and  plain  tints  are 
1 c.  [paceuoda]  generally  nocturnal  beetles. 

Bixii.  Some  of  them  are  of  im- 

mense size,  and  have  been  styled  the  princes 
of  the  beetle  tribes  j such  are  the  Incas  of 
South  America,  and  the  Goliath  Beetle 
(Goliathus  Goliatus')  of  Guinea,  the  latter 
being  more  than  four  inches  long,  two  inches 
broad,  and  thick  and  heavy  in  proportion. 
[See  GoLtATH.] 

Dr.  Thaddeus  Harris  has  so  well  described 
a species  of  this  family,  that  we  have 
made  an  extract  from  his  valuable  work, 
as  follows:  — “ Cetoxia  Inda  makes  its 
appearance  in  the  United  States  towards 
the  end  of  April  or  the  beginning  of  May, 
when  it  may  sometimes  be  seen  in  con- 
siderable numbers  around  the  borders  of 
woods,  and  in  dry  open  fields,  flying  just 
above  the  grass  with  a loud  humming  sound, 
like  a humble-bee,  for  wliich,  perhaps,  it 
might  at  first  sight  be  mistaken.  Like  other 
insects  of  the  same  genus,  it  has  a broad 
body,  very  obtuse  behind,  with  a triangular 
thorax,  and  a little  wedge-shaped  piece  on 
, each  side  between  the  hinder  angles  of  the 
thorax  and  the  shoulders  of  the  wing-covers: 
the  latter,  taken  together,  form  an  oblong 
; sfjuare,  but  are  somewhat  notched  or  widely 
1 scalloped  on  tlie  middle  of  the  outer  edges. 

1 The  head  and  thorax  of  this  beetle  are  dark 
copper-brown,  or  almost  black,  and  tluckly 
: covered  with  short  greenish  yellow  hairs ; 
i the  wing-cases  are  light  yellowish  brown  ; 

1 but  changeable,  with  pearly  metallic  tints, 

1 and  spattered  with  numerous  irregular  block 
i spots  : tlie  under  side  of  tlie  body,  which  is 
; very  hairy,  is  of  a black  colour,  with  the 
edges  of  the  rings  and  the  legs  dull  red.  It 
measures  about  six-tenths  of  an  inch  in 
length.  During  the  summer  months  the  In- 
dian Cetonia  is  not  seen;  but  obout  the  mid- 
j die  of  Septcmlicr  a new  brood  comes  forth, 
the  beetles  appearing  fresh  and  bright,  as 
though  they  had  just  completed  their  last 
transformation.  At  this  time  they  may  be 
found  on  the  flowers  of  the  golden-rod,  eating 
the  pollen,  and  also  in  great  numbers  on 
corn-stalks,  and  on  the  trunks  of  the  locust 
tree,  feeding  upon  the  swaet  sap  of  these 
plants.  On  the  approach  of  cold  wcatlicr 
they  disappear,  and  it  is  conjectured  that 
they  get  into  some  warm  and  sheltered  spot, 
where  they  pass  the  winter  in  a torpid  state, 
ami  in  the  spring  issue  from  their  retreats, 
and  finish  their  career  by  depositing  their 
eggs  for  another  brood.  Those  that  are  seen 
in  the  spring  want  the  freshness  of  the 
autumnal  beetles.  Their  hovering  over  and 
o<:cniionally  drojiping  upon  the  surface  of 
the  ground  la  probably  for  the  purpose  of 

selecting  a suitable  place  to  enter  the  earth 
and  lay  their  eggs. 

Between  four  and  five  hundred  distinct 
species  are  known  to  exist  in  collections,  and 
numerous  others  are  yearly  added  to  the 
list.  It  is  beyond  the  scope  of  our  work  to 
enter  into  a further  descriirtion  of  the  nume- 
rous genera  and  species  of  this  group  ; but 
for  some  curiously  formed  species,  see  art. 
Goliathos. 

CH^TODON : CH.iETODONTIDiE.  A 
genus  and  family  of  Acanthoiiterygious 
fishes,  abounding  in  the  seas  of  hot  climates, 
and  remarkable  for  the  singularity  of  their 
figure  and  the  beauty  of  their  colours.  They 
are,  in  a general  view,  distinguished  by  the 
great  depth  and  liighly  compressed  form  of 
the  body,  which,  in  most  species,  is  beauti- 
fully variegated  by  transverse,  oblique,  or 
longitudinal  bands,  and  covered  with  strong 
scales ; the  dorsal  and  anal  fins  being  re- 
markably broad.  The  species  are  very  nu- 
merous ; but  they  are  rarely,  if  ever,  foimd 
in  the  European  seas.  It  may  sufiice,  per- 
haps, to  describe  one  species ; for  wliich 
purpose  we  will  take 

The  IMPERIAL  CHiETODON.  Tliis  is 
a magnificent  species,  grooving  to  the  length 
of  twelve  or  fourteen  Inches  : body  oval  ; 
dorsal  and  anal  fins  broad  ; and  scaled  to  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  base  ; gill- 
covers  furnished  on  each  side  with  a very 
strong  spine  ; the  ground  colour  a golden 
yellow,  longitudinally  but  somewhat  ob- 
liquely striped  with  very  numerous  bright- 
blue  parallel  rays.  It  is  a native  of  the  seas 
of  Japan,  and  is  in  high  esteem  as  an  article 
of  food. 

CHAFFINCH.  ( Fringilla  cceUhs.)  A 
well-known,  lively  Passerine  bird,  of  elegant 
plumage,  whose  short  and  frequently-re- 
peated song  is  heard  early  in  spring,  but 
wliich  towards  the  close  of  summer  becomes  a 
mere  chirping  note.  Its  nest  is  remarkably 
neat  and  compact,  being  constructed  of  small 
fibres,  roots,  and  moss,  and  lined  with  wooi, 
hair,  and  feathers.  The  female  generally  lays 
five  or  six  e^gs,  slightly  tinged  with  red,  and 
sprinkled  with  daA  spots,  principally  at  the 
larger  end  ; and  the  male  is  very  assiduous 
in  his  attendance  during  the  time  of  incuba- 
tion. The  bill  is  pale  blue,  tipped  with 
black  ; eyes  hazel  ; forehead  black  : the 
crown  of  the  head,  and  the  hinder  part  and 
sides  of  the  neck,  bluisli  ash  ; the  checks, 
throat,  and  fore  part  of  the  neck,  belly, 
thighs,  and  vent,  white,  slightly  tinged  with 
red  : the  back  is  reddish-brown,  changing  to 
green  on  tlie  rum|) ; the  wing-coverts  arc 
dusky,  tipped  with  white,  forming  two  pretty 
large  bars  across  the  wing  ; the  bastard  wing 
and  quill  feathers  arc  black,  edged  with 
yellow  ; the  tail  is  black,  except  the  outer 
feather,  which  is  edged  with  white  ; legs 
brown.  The  plumage  of  the  female  Is  not 
BO  vivid,  but  inclines  to  a dusky  green  ; and 
she  is  destitute  of  the  red  on  the  breast. 

Chafilnehes  subsist  cliielly  on  small  seeds  ; 
likewise  on  caterpillars  and  insects,  with 
which  they  also  feed  their  young.  As  they 
are  naturally  very  hardy,  they  may  be  taken 
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from  their  nests  when  about  ten  days  old, 
and  brought  up  \Tith  facility  ; but  in  England 
they  are  seldom  kept  in  cages,  as  their  song 
is  thought  to  possess  no  variety,  and  they 
are  not  apt  imitators  of  other  song-birds. 
In  Thuringia,  however,  it  is  said,  there  is 
quite  a,  passion  for  keeping  them,  and  they 
accordingly  fetch  high  prices  there. 

Let  us  not  suppose,  however,  that  the 
Chaffinch  is  without  a friendly  advocate  in 
tills  country.  That  he  is  esteemed  by  at 
least  one  person,  and  that  person  a naturalist 
of  no  mean  calibre,  the  following  extract 
from  the  Ornithological  Essays  of  Mr. 
Waterton  afford  undoubted  evidence : — 
“ Amongst  all  the  pretty  warblers,”  says  he, 
“ which  flit  from  bush  to  bush  before  me,  as 
I wander  through  the  flowery  fields,  next  to 
poor  cock  robin,  the  chaffinch  is  my  favourite 
bird.  I see  liim  almost  at  every  step.  He 
is  in  the  fruit  and  forest  trees,  and  in  the 
lowly  hawthorn  : he  is  on  the  house-top, 
and  on  the  ground  close  to  your  feet.  You 
may  observe  him  on  the  stack-bar,  and  on 
the  dunghill  ; on  the  king’s  liighway,  in 
the  fallow  field,  in  the  meadow,  in  the 
pasture,  and  by  the  margin  of  the  stream. 
If  his  little  pilferlngs  on  the  beds  of  early 
radishes  alarm  you  for  the  return  of  the 
kitchen  garden,  think,  I pray  you,  how 
many  thousands  of  seeds  he  consumes, 
which  otherwise  would  be  carried  by  the 
wind  into  your  choicest  quarters  of  cultiva- 
tion, and  would  spring  up  there,  most  sadly 
to  your  cost.  Think  again  of  his  continual 
services  at  your  barn  door,  where  he  lives 
throughout  the  winter,  chiefly  on  the  im- 
profitable  seeds,  which  would  cause  you 
endless  trouble  were  they  allowed  to  lie 
in  the  straw  and  to  be  carried  out  with  it 
into  the  land,  on  the  approach  of  spring. 

“His  nest  is  a paragon  of  perfection. 
He  attaches  lichen  to  the  outside  of  it, 
by  means  of  the  spider’s  slender  web.  In 
the  year  1805,  when  I was  on  a plantation 
in  Guiana,  I saw  the  humming-bird  making 
use  of  the  spider’s  web  in  its  nidification  ; 
and  then  the  thought  struck  me  that  our 
chaffinch  might  probably  make  use  of  it 
too.  On  my  return  to  Europe,  I watched 
a chaffinch  busy  at  its  nest  : it  left  it,  and 
flew  to  an  old  wall,  took  a cobweb  from  it, 
then  conveyed  it  to  its  nest,  and  interwove 
it  with  the  lichen  on  the  outside  of  it.  Eour 
or  five  eggs  arc  the  usual  number  which  the 
chaffinch’s  nest  contains  ; and  sometimes 
only  tlu-ce.  The  thorn,  and  most  of  the 
evergreen  shrubs,  the  sprouts  on  the  boles  of 
forest  trees,  the  woodbine,  the  whin,  the 
wild  rose,  and  occasionally  the  bramble,  are 
this  bird’s  favourite  places  for  nidification. 
Idke  all  its  congeners,  it  never  covers  its 
eggs  on  retiring  from  the  nest,  for  its  young 
are  hatched  blind.  There  is  something 
peculiarly  pleasing  to  me  in  the  song  of  this 
bird.  Perhaps  association  of  ideas  may  add 
a trifle  to  the  value  of  its  melody  j for  when 
I hear  the  first  note  of  the  chaffinch,  I 
know  that  winter  is  on  the  eve  of  bis  depar- 
ture, and  that  sunshine  and  fine  weather 
are  not  far  off.  * • » The  cliaffinch  never 
sings  when  on  the  wing  ; but  it  warbles 
incessantly  on  the  trees,  and  on  the  hedge- 
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rows,  from  the  early  part  of  February  to  the 
second  week  in  July  ; and  then  (if  the  bird 
be  in  a state  of  freedom)  its  song  entirely 
ceases.  You  may  hear  the  thrush,  the  lark, 
the  robin,  and  the  wren,  sing  from  time  to 
time  in  the  dreary  months  of  winter ; but 
you  will  never,  by  any  chance,  have  one 
single  note  of  melody  from  the  choflinch. 
Its  powers  of  song  have  sunk  into  a deep 
and  long  lasting  trance,  not  to  be  roused  by 
any  casualty  whatever.  All  that  remains 
of  its  voice,  lately  so  sweet  and  so  exhilarat- 
ing, is  the  shrill  and  well-knowm  monotonous 
call,  which  becomes  remarkably  distinct  and 
frequent  whenever  the  cat,  the  owl,  the 
weasel,  or  the  fox  are  seen  to  be  on  the 
move. 

“ Sad  and  mournful  is  the  fate  which  awaits 
this  harmless  songster  in  Belgium  and  in 
Holland,  and  in  other  kingdoms  of  the  Con- 
tinent. In  your  visit  to  the  towns  in  these 
countries,  you  see  it  outside  the  window,  a 
lonely  prisoner  in  a wooden  cage,  which  is 
scarcely  large  enough  to  allow  it  to  turn 
round  upon  its  perch.  It  no  longer  enjoys 
the  light  of  day.  Its  eyes  have  been  sear^ 
with  a red-hot  iron,  in  order  to  increase  its 
powers  of  song,  which,  unfortimately  for  the 
cause  of  humanity,  are  supposed  to  be 
heightened  and  prolonged  for  beyond  then- 
ordinary  duration  by  this  barbarous  pro- 
cess. Poor  chaffinches,  poor  choristers,  poor 
little  sufferers  I My  heart  aches  as  I pass 
along  the  streets,  and  listen  to  your  plaintive 
notes.  At  all  hoiu-s  of  the  day  we  may  hear 
these  helpless  captives  singing  (as  far  ^ 
we  can  judge)  in  apparent  ecstasy.  I would 
fain  hope  that  these  pretty  prisoners,  so 
woe-begone,  and  so  steeped  in  sorrow,  to  the 
eye  of  him  who  knows  their  sad  story,  may 
have  no  recollection  of  those  days  when  they 
poured  forth  their  wild  notes  in  the  woods,  ■ 
free  as  air,  ‘ the  happiest  of  the  happy.’  I 
Did  they  remember  the  hour  when  the  hand 
of  man  so  cruelly  deprived  them  both  of 
liberty  and  eyesight,  we  should  say  that  | 
they  would  pine  in  anguish,  and  sink  down 
at  lost,  a certain  prey  to  grief  and  melan- 
choly. » • * How  the  song  of  birds  is  in- 
volved in  mystery  I mystery  probably  never 
to  be  explained.  Whilst  saimtering  up  and 
down  the  Continent  in  the  blooming  month 
of  Stay,  we  hear  the  frequent  warbling  of 
the  chaffinch  ; and  then  we  fancy  he  is  sing- 
ing solely  to  beguile  the  incubation  of  his 
female,  sitting  on  her  nest  in  a bush  close  1 
at  hand.  But  on  returning  to  the  town,  we  | 
notice  another  little  chaffinch,  often  in  some  | 
wretched  alley,  a prisoner  with  the  loss  of 
both  its  eyesj  and  singing  ncvertliclc-ss  as  | 
though  its  little  throat  would  burst.  Docs 
this  blind  captive  pour  fourth  its  melodj-  in 
order  to  soothe  its  sorrows?  Has  Omnipo- 
tence kindly  endowed  the  chaffinch  with 
vocal  faculties,  wliich  at  one  time  may  lie 
employed  to  support  it  in  distress,  and  at 
another  time  to  add  to  its  social  enjoyments  ? 
What  answer  shall  we  make  ? Wc  know 
not  what  to  say.  But  be  it  ns  it  will,  1 would 
not  put  out  the  eyes  of  the  jioor  chaffinch, 
though  by  doing  so  I might  render  its  nitlody 
ten  times  sweeter  than  that  of  the  sweet 
nightingale  itself.  O that  the  i>otcntntc,  in 
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whose  dominions  this  little  bird  is  doomed 
to  such  a cruel  fate,  would  pass  an  edict  to 
forbid  the  perpetration  of  the  barbarous 
deed  ! Then  would  I exclaim,  O king  of 
men,  thy  act  is  worthy  of  a royal  heart. 
That  kind  Being,  who  is  a friend  to  the 
friendless,  shall  recompense  thee  for  this.” 

CHALCEDiE.  A family  of  Lizards,  long 
and  serpent- like  in  form,  and  gradually  pre- 
senting us  with  a transition  from  one  to  the 
other  class  of  reptiles.  The  body  is  usually 
cylindrical,  and  extremely  elongated  ; some- 
times destitute  of  limbs,  and  mostly  with  the 
limbs  only  a little  developed,  or  merely  ru- 
dimentary. 

For  descriptions  of  the  species  (eighteen  m 
number,  and  all  in  the  British  Museum), 

; sec  the  very  admirable  descriptive  catalogue 
of  the  Lizards  in  the  Museum  Collection,  by 
John  Edw.  Gray,  Esq.,  F.  R.  S.,  published 
in  ltS4 j,  in  289  closely  printed  pages,  wherein 
all  the  sjiecies  are  well  characterized. 

CHALCIDIDrE.  A family  of  H>'menop- 
terous  insects,  composed  of  a great  number 
■ of  parasitic  species,  distinguished  generally 
by  their  very  minute  size,  and  many  of  them 
displaying  splendid  metallic  colours.  So 
exceedingly  minute  are  some  that  they  are 
reared  within  the  eggs  of  other  insects,  but 
the  majority  infest  other  larva:  or  pupa:. 
Many  kinds  of  insect  are  subject  to  them, 
but  they  are  mostly  destructive  to  the  vari- 
ous Lepidoptera  ; and  there  are  some  species, 
especially  those  having  the  ovipositor  long 
and  exserted,  which  deposit  their  eggs  in  va- 
rious kinds  of  galls,  formed  by  Cynipidee,  &c. ; 
their  progeny  attacking  and  subsisting  upon 
the  larva:  inclosed  within. 

Mr.  llaliday  and  Mr.  F.  Walker,  F.L.S., 
have  studied  this  very  extensive  family  of 
insects.  The  latter  has  published  a mono- 
graph of  them  ; and  there  are  many  very 
beautifully  engraved  plates,  executed  by 
Mr.  Ingall,  of  the  Bank  of  England,  in  the 
“ Entomological  Magazine  ” and  the  “ En- 
tomologist " of  Mr.  Newman.  There  is  a 
, large  collection  of  them  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum. Mr.  Darwin  brought  home  many 
from  the  voyage  of  li.  M.  S.  Beagle  ; Mr. 
E.  Doubleday  found  many  new  species 
during  bis  travels  in  N.  America  ; while, 
even  in  high  latitudes,  .Mr.  George  Branston, 
now  of  Ta<lousac,  found  uudescribed  species 
. of  these  minute  insects  — 

^ “ The  green  myriads  in  the  peopled  grass.” 

CliANfA.  A genus  of  large  bivalve  shells, 
the  characters  of  which  arc,  — that  they  are 
commonly  smooth,  though  in  some  jdnecs  a 
little  rugose  ■,  and  in  a few  species  there  are 
nnmcroiis  spines.  The  valves  of  the  shell 
are  ijqiial,  elate,  and  convex  ; and  the  mouth 
gajies,  ns  in  the  oyster.  The  Chnmn  (lifi'U 
, or  Giant  Chama,  is  the  largest  and  heaviest 
shell  yet  discovered.  It  is  found  in  the 
I Indian  Ocean.  “Many  enf:rmous  cockles” 
(f'hamd  Captain  Flinders  observes, 

“ were  scattered  uiam  ditferent  parts  of  the 
reef.  At  low  water,  this  cockle  seems  most 
commonly  to  lie  half  open  j hut  frequently 
closes  with  much  noise  ; and  the  water  w'itlun 


the  shells  then  spouts  up  in  a stream,  three 
or  four  feet  high  : it  was  from  this  noise  and 
the  spouting  of  the  water  that  we  discovered 
them,  for  in  other  respects  they  were  scarcely 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  coral  rock.  A 
number  of  these  cockles  were  taken  on  board 
the  sMp,  and  stewed  in  dhe  coppers  ; but 
they  were  too  rank  to  be  agreeable  food,  and 
were  eaten  by  few.”  It  is  also  called  Tridacna. 
We  have  seen  an  immense  pair  in  the  church 
of  St.  Sulpice  in  Paris,  where  they  serve  to 
hold  “ holy  water.” 

CHAMELEON.  A lizard-like  Reptile, 
whose  peculiar  faculty  of  changing  colour 
has  for  ages  amused  the  uninformed,  and 
furnished  matter  of  speculation  to  the  plii- 
losopher.  The  species  included  in  the  Cha- 
meleonidcB,  or  chameleon-tribe,  are  distin- 
guished by  several  very  remarkable  pecu- 
liarities. Their  bodies  are  much  compressed, 
or  flattened  sideways  ; and  the  back  is  sur- 
mounted by  a sharp  ridge.  Two  of  the  toes 
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are  directed  backwards,  opposing  the  three 
anterior  ones ; and  the  tail  is  prehensile. 
The  tongue  is  a hollow  tube,  with  a swollen 
fleshy  extremity  ; and  it  is  capable  of  being 
darted  out  instantaneously  to  a great  dis- 
tance, and  of  being  as  rai:idly  drawn  in. 
This  organ  is  furnished  with  a glutinous 
saliva  ; by  which  the  insect  prey  that  serve 
for  the  support  of  these  extraordinary  rep- 
tiles are  attached  to  it.  The  eyes  of  the 
Chameleon  are  capable  of  being  moved  in- 
dependently of  each  other ; and  they  are 
constantly  covered  with  a sort  of  eyelid,  in 
which  there  is  a small  aperture  correspond- 
ing with  the  pupil.  It  is  a creature  of  a 
harmless  nature,  feeding  on  insects,  and  is 
capable  of  enduring  a long  abstinence  ; hence 
arose  the  popular  idea  of  the  Chameleon 
being  nourished  by  air  alone.  It  is  found 
ill  many  parts  of  the  world,  and  particularly 
in  Incba  and  Africa:  it  is  also  sometimes 
seen  in  the  warmer  parts  of  Sjiain  and  Por- 
tugal. 

The  cause  of  the  different  changes  of  colour 
which  the  Chameleon  undergoes  is  not  even 
yet  well  understood.  It  is  said  that  “the 
rete  viiuicoiium,  or  coloured  layer  of  the  skin, 
contains  two  kinds  of  pigment,  situated  in 
difl'erent  layers  ; the  deciier-scatcd  layer  is 
of  a deep  green  or  violet  red  colour,  the 
superficial  jiigmcnt  is  of  a greyish  colour  ; 
the  dccp-Bcatcd  pigment  is  contained  in 
branched  cavities,  and  is  moveable,  pro- 
ducing by  its  iiartial  accninnlalion  and  va- 
rying iiroiiortions  with  the  superllcial  layer 
the  chaiiffcs  of  colour  for  which  the  Chame- 
leon has  in  all  ages  been  remarkable.”  Dr 
Shaw  thus  writes  : “ The  general  or  usual 
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changes  of  colour  in  the  Chameleon,  so  far 
as  I have  been  able  to  ascertain  from  my 
own  observation  of  such  as  have  been  brought 
into  this  country  in  a living  state,  are  &om 
a bluish  ash-colour  (its  natural  tinge)  to  a 
green  and  sometimes  yellowish  colour,  spot- 
ted unequally  with  red.  If  the  animal  be 
exposed  to  a full  sunshine,  the  unilluminated 
side  generally  appears,  within  the  space  of 
some  minutes,  of  a pale  yellow,  with  large 
roundish  patches  or  spots  of  red-brown.  On 
reversing  the  situation  of  the  animal  the 
same  change  takes  place  in  an  opposite  di- 
rection j the  side  which  was  before  in  the 
shade  now  becoming  either  brown  or  ash- 
colour,  while  the  other  side  becomes  yellow 
and  red ; but  these  changes  are  subject  to 
much  variety  both  as  to  intensity  of  colours 
and  disposition  of  spots.” 

Chameleons  are  all  exceedingly  slow,  dull, 
and  torpid ; often  remaining  in  the  same 
position  for  many  hours  together,  or  tra- 
versing the  twigs  and  branches  of  trees  in  a 
slow  and  cautious  manner,  with  the  aid  of 
the  grasping  powers  of  the  feet  and  tail.  The 
skin  is  composed  of  small  granular  scales  ; 
the  lungs  are  large,  and  are  connected  (as 
in  birds)  with  air-cells  that  lie  among  the 
muscles  and  beneath  the  skin  ; hence  the 
appearance  of  the  animal  varies  greatly  ; for, 
according  as  these  cavities  are  full  or  empty, 
it  appears  either  full  and  bloated,  or  lean 
and  shrunken. 

CHAMOIS.  (,Antiloperupicapra.  Pallas. 
Eupicapra  trapus.  Gray.)  A well-known 
species  of  the  genus  Antelope  (to  which 
article  we  refer  the  reader)  j but  it  being 
the  only  animal  of  Western  Eiuope  that 
partakes  in  any  very  considerable  degree 
of  the  characters  belongin"  to  the  An- 
tilopidw,  we  have  thought  it  desirable  to 
describe  it  separately,  under  its  popular 
name.  The  Chamois  is  found  only  in  high 
mountainous  regions,  in  small  flocks  or  fa- 
milies, where  they  feed  on  the  highest  cliffs 
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and  precipices  affording  vegetation,  which 
arc  almost  inaccessible  to  man.  Their  sight, 
hearing,  and  smell  arc  so  acute,  and  they 
arc  so  exceedingly  shy,  that  it  is  only  by  the 
greatest  patience  and  skill  that  the  hunter 
I can  approach  near  enough  to  shoot  them  s 
i they  arc  likewise  so  swift,  and  leap  with 


such  vigour  and  sureness  of  foot,  that  to  ■ 
overtake  them  in  a fair  chase  is  next  to  im-  | 
possible  ; hence  the  Chamois  hunters  of  the 
Alps  are  obliged  to  eneoimter  the  greatest 
perils  in  pursuit  of  this  favourite  game.  I 

The  Chamois  is  a little  more  than  three 
feet  in  length,  and  two  feet  in  height ; its 
head  resembles  that  of  the  common  goat, 
but  the  nostrils  are  not  so  large,  nor  the 
upper  lip  BO  prominent.  The  whole  body  is 
covered  with  long  hair,  varj-ing  with  the 
seasons,  being  of  a deep  brown  in  winter,  of 
a brown  fawm  colour  in  summer,  and  slight- 
ly mixed  with  grey  in  spring.  The  head  is 
of  a pale  yellow  colour,  excepting  a black 
brown  band,  which  commences  near  the 
nose,  and  ends  at  the  base  of  the  horns  and 
ears,  after  encircling  the  eyes  ; the  tail  is  ‘ 
short  and  black  ; and  the  edges  of  the  Wps  ; 
and  Inside  of  the  thighs  and  ears  alone  wliite.  | 
The  horns  are  about  six  or  seven  inches  long,  ! 
and  are  nearly  parallel  throughout : the  face 
is  straight ; the  ears  small,  erect,  and  pointed; 
and  there  is  neither  muzzle  nor  beard.  The 
hoofs  are  concave  beneath,  and  terminate 
by  a projecting  edge,  especially  on  the  out-  , 
side.  The  eolours  of  both  sexes  are  the 
same,  but  the  females  are  rather  smaller  I 
than  the  males.  The  kids  are  of  a deep  ' 
yellowish  brown  colour,  having  the  under 
jaw,  both  sides  of  the  head,  and  the  throat 
white  ; with  similar  dark  bands  as  the  adult, 
beginning  at  tlie  comers  of  the  mouth,  sur- 
rounding the  eye,  and  ending  at  the  f<2®"  i 
head.  One  or  two  ore  usually  producetWat 
a birth.  Their  flesh  is  considered  a veiy 
superior  article  of  food  ; and  their  skin  is 
wrought  into  a soft,  pliable  leather,  well- 
known  by  the  name  of  the  animat  furnishing 
it.  Their  food  consists  of  mountain  herbs 
and  flowers,  and  the  tender  shoots  of  shrubs;  . 
and  it  is  observed  that  they  seldom  drink,  j 
and  are  extremely  fond  of  salt — The  Earl 
of  Derby  has  had  several  Chamois  in  his  very 
noble  menagerie  at  Knowsley.  We  saw  two 
yoimg  species  in  London  very  lately,  which 
were  on  their  way  to  his  Lordship’s.  They 
were  very  sweet,  gentle  looking  creatures,  j 
and  seemed  to  be  by  no  means  shy. 

CHANK  SHELLS.  The  name  given  to 
one  or  more  species  of  shells  of  the  genus 
DoUum.  These  shells  (says  Mr.  M'Culloch) 
are  Ashed  up  by  divers  in  the  Gulf  of  Manor 
on  the  coast  opposite  Jafltnapatam,  in  Ceylon, 
in  about  two  fathoms  water;  and  at  Tra- 
vancore,  Jutieorecn,  and  other  places.  Large 
fossil  beds  of  Chunks  ham  also  been  found. 
They  are  of  a spiral  shajic,  and  form  a con- 
siderable article  of  trade  in  India,  where 
they  are  in  extensive  demand  ali  over  tlie 
country.  They  arc  sawn  into  narrow  rings 
or  bracelets,  and  are  worn  a.s  ornaments  for 
tlie  arms,  legs.  Angers,  &c.  by  the  Hindoo 
women  ; many  of  them  are  also  buried  with 
the  bodies  of  opulent  and  distinguished  per- 
sons. Those  wliich,  from  being  taken  with 
the  fish,  are  called  green  Chanks,  are  most 
in  demand.  Tlie  white  Chunk  which  is  the 
shell  thrown  upon  the  beach  by  strong  tides, 
having  lost  its  gloss  and  consistency,  >s  not 
worth  the  freight  up  to  Calcutta.  The 
value  of  the  green  Cliank,  dciiends  ujion  its 
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' size.  A Chank  opening  to  the  right,  called 
in  Calcutta  the  right-handed  Chank,  is  so 
highly  prized,  as  sometimes  to  sell  for  400, 
or  dOO,  or  even  1000  rupees. 

CnAlTNEL-BILI..  (,ScytJirops.')  A genus 
of  Scansorial  birds  found  in  New  Holland, 
&c.  [See  ScYTUKOPS.] 

CH  AR  ADRIAD.E.  A family  of  Wading 
birds,  or  Grallat07-es,  including  the  British 
‘ Plover  and  allied  species.  [See  Plovek.] 

CHARADRITJS.  [See  Plover.] 

I CHARR.  (_SaImo  salvelinus.)  A fish  be- 
' longing  to  the  lamily  SaJmonidce,  which  in- 
habits the  lakes  of  Scotland,  Wales,  and  the 
north  of  England,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
bolder  and  more  moimtainous  parts  of  Eu- 
rope ; showing  a strong  predilection  for  clear 
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and  pure  waters,  and  being  seldom  known 
to  wander  into  running  streams,  except 
their  bottoms  are  similar  to  those  of  its 
native  lakes.  The  body  is  longer  and  more 
slender  than  that  of  the  trout  ; the  back  is 
of  an  olive  colour,  speckled  with  wliitish 
spots  ; the  belly  is  generally  red  ; the  scales 
are  very  small,  and  the  lateral  lines  are 
straight.  The  mouth  Is  wide  j the  jaws  are 
nearly  equal  ; the  lower  parts  of  tlie  fins  are 
of  a Vermillion  dye  : and  the  gills  are  quad- 
'■  ruple.  Although  the  Charr  js  very  scarce 
in  this  country,  it  occurs  in  many  of  the 
' lakes  of  Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  and 
Lancashire  ; and  its  fiesh  is  held  in  high  es- 
timation. 

I CHATTERERS.  ( Ampelidee.)  The  Chat- 
, terers  are  a family  of  Passerine  birds  (nearly 
' all  of  whom  are  natives  of  America),  sub- 
sisting on  fruits  and  berries  ; but  ns  the 
generality  of  them  reside  far  from  the  hnbi- 

■ tations  of  man,  few  opportunities  occur  of 
; becoming  fully  acquainted  with  their  habits, 

; &c.  The  on  I V species  found  in  Europe  is  the 
; Bohemian  Chatterer,  or  Waxwing  (jiomby- 
i ciltie  yarrula.  [See  Waxwi.vo.] 

The  PURPLE-BREASTED  CHAT- 
I TERER  (Arnpclit  cotinga.)  inhabits 

■ Brazil.  It  is  about  nine  inches  in  length  ; 
beak  black  i the  hcntl,  all  the  upper  parts  of 
the  Ijorly,  and  wing-coverts  of  a splendid 
glossy  blue  i the  greater  coverts,  w ings,  and 
tail  block  ; the  throat  and  fore  part  of  the 

j neck  puridc,  varied  with  three  or  four 
patches  of  bright  scarlet  t breast  with  a blue, 
and  sometimes  also  a scarlet  band.  The 
female  has  all  the  upper  parts  of  the  body  of 
a beautiful  blue,  and  the  throat,  neck,  and 
breast  ore  purple.  This  anti  an  allied  species 
are  often  called  /’onipruhiir  Chatterers,  from 
I having  been  introduced  into  Europe  by  the 


extravagant,  thoughtless,  and  ambitious 
mistress  of  Louis  XV.  A fine  series  of  these 
birds  may  be  seen  in  the  noble  collection  of 
birds  in  the  British  Museum. 

The  RED  CHATTERER  {Ampelis 
camifex)  inhabits  Guiana  and  many  other 
parts  of  South  America.  The  head  is  crested, 
and,  with  the  lower  port  of  the  back  and 
belly,  rump,  thighs,  and  vent,  is  of  a bright 
crimson  ; the  rest  of  the  plumage  is  of  a dull 
red,  w'ith  the  tips  of  the  feathers  dusky  : the 
tail  is  crimson,  with  the  tip  black  ; the  legs 
a dirty  yellow.  Its  length  is  about  seven 
inches. 

CHEGOE,  or  CHIGOE.  (Fulex  pene- 
trans.) A small  and  troublesome  Apterous 
insect  of  the  order  Aphaniptera,  of  a black 
colour,  which  penetrates  the  flesh,  and  will,  if 
neglected,  produce  malignant  ulcers.  It  is  a 
native  of  South  America  and  the  West  India 
islands.  It  is,  in  fact,  a very  small  flea,  pe- 
culiar to  warm  climates,  and  dangerous  as 
well  as  troublesome  to  those  whom  they  at- 
tack. But  om  readers  shall  see  what  that 
entertaining  naturalist,  Waterton,  has  said 
upon  the  subject:  — “Tliis  apparently  in- 
significant insect  far  outdoes  the  bug  in  the 
exercise  of  its  noxious  qualities.  The  bug 
attacks  you  in  an  open  manner,  makes  a 
hearty  meal,  and  then  retires  to  enjoy  it : 
but  the  Chegoe  commences  its  operations 
upon  you  so  gently,  that  they  are  scarcely 
felt ; and  it  terminates  them  in  a way  that 
calls  for  your  most  serious  attention.  In  a 
word,  it  approaches  you  with  such  insinu- 
ating address,  that  you  absolutely  feel  a kind 
of  gratification  at  the  very  time  it  is  adopt- 
ing measiues  which  will  infallibly  end  in 
our  certain  torment.  Soon  after  the  Chegoe 
as  entered  your  skin,  you  experience  a 
pleasant  itcliing  kind  of  sensation,  by  which 
you  begin  to  suspect  that  all  is  not  right ; 
and,  on  taking  a nearer  view  of  the  part, 
you  perceive  that  the  skin  is  somewdiat  dis- 
coloured. I know  it  is  supposed  by  some 
people,  that  the  accounts  concerning  the 
Chegoe  have  been  much  exaggerated.  I am 
not  of  tliis  way  of  tliinking,  for  I myself 
have  smarted  under  its  attacks  ; and  I have 
minutely  inspected  the  foot  of  a Negro, 
which  was  a mass  of  ulcers,  formed  entirely 
by  the  neglected  ravages  of  the  Chegoe. 

“Not  content  with  mcrelj:  paying  you  a 
visit,  and  then  taking  itseli  off  again,  as  is 
the  custom  of  most  insects,  this  insidious 
miner  contrives  to  work  its  way  quite  under 
your  skin,  and  there  remains  to  rear  a nu- 
merous progeny.  I once  had  the  curiosity 
to  watch  the  movements  of  a Chegoe  on  the 
back  of  my  hand,  a part  not  usually  selected 
by  it  to  form  a settlement.  It  worked  its 
way  pretty  rapidly  for  so  small  an  insect. 
In  half  an  hour  it  had  bored  quite  through 
the  skin,  and  was  completely  out  of  sight. 
Not  wishful  to  encourage  its  intended  colony, 
* Avast,  there  I my  good  little  fellow,'  said 
I ! we  must  part  company  without  loss  of 
time.  ‘I  cannot  alford  to  keep  you,  and  a 
numerous  family,  for  nothing : you  would 
soon  cat  me  out  of  house  and  home.’  On 
saying  this,  I applied  the  point  of  my  pen- 
knife to  the  place  where  the  Chegoe  had 
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entered,  and  turned  it  loose  upon  the  world 
again. 

“ In  the  plantations  of  Guiana  there  is 
generally  au  old  negress,  known  by  the 
name  of  Granny,  a kind  of  ‘ Junonis  anus,’ 
who  loiters  about  the  negro  yard,  and  is 
BupiJosed  to  take  charge  of  the  little  negroes 
who  are  too  young  to  work.  Towards  the 
close  of  day,  you  will  sometimes  hear  some 
of  the  most  dismal  cries  of  woe  coming  from 
that  quarter.  Old  Granny  is  then  at  work, 
grubbing  the  Chegoe  nests  out  of  the  feet  of 
the  sable  urchins,  and  filling  the  holes  with 
lime-juice  and  Cayenne  pepper.  Tliis  search- 
ing compound  has  two  duties  to  perform ; 
first,  it  causes  death  to  any  remaining  Che- 
goe in  the  hole  ; and,  secondly,  it  acts  as  a 
kind  of  birch-rod  to  the  unruly  brats,  by 
wliich  they  are  warned,  to  their  cost,  not  to 
conceal  their  Chegoes  in  future  : for,  afraid 
of  encountering  old  Granny’s  tomahawk, 
many  of  them  prefer  to  let  the  Chegoes  riot 
in  their  flesh,  rather  than  come  under  her 
dissecting  hand.”  In  this  strain  our  amusing 
“ Wanderer”  continues  to  recount  the  Che- 
goes’ annoyances  ; but  our  want  of  space 
warns  us  to  desist  from  indulging  in  a longer 
extract , and  we  conclude  by  observing,  that, 
as  these  insects  have  a decided  predilection 
for  the  toes,  the  most  effectual  way  to  pre- 
vent their  attacks,  is  to  wear  thick  stockings, 
and  to  bathe  the  feet  often,  particularly  in 
sea-water. 

CIIEIROGjIXEUS.  a genus  of  Mam- 
malia belonging  to  the  order  Quadrumana, 
allied  to  the  Galagos.  They  retain  the 
whole  of  their  inferior  incisors  during  life  i 
the  head  is  round  ; the  nose  and  muzzle  are 
short ; the  lips  are  furnished  with  vibrissce ; 
the  ears  are  short  and  oval  j the  eyes  are 
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large,  and  close  to  each  other  j the  toe-nails 
are  compressed,  somewhat  clawlike ; wliile 
the  tail  is  long,  bushy,  and  cylindrical. 
There  are  two  or  three  species  of  these  sin- 
gular Mammalia  known,  all  of  which  come 
t'rom  Madacascar.  The  species  figured  is 
called  Cheirogalcw  medius. 

CIIEIROMYS.  [Sec  Avb-Aye.] 

CHEIROrTER.\.  The  scientific  name  of 
an  order  of  .Mammalia,  having  the  faculty 
of  sustained  flight ; being  characterized  by 
having  the  anterior  extremities  so  formed 
as  to  serve  the  office  of  wings,  the  fingers 
being  extremely  long,  and  connected  to- 
gether by  an  extended  membrane.  This 
power  of  continued  flight,  so  contrary  to  the 
general  habits  of  mammiferous  animals,  is 
obtained  by  the  structure  of  the  anterior 
extremities,  the  fingers  of  the  fore-hand  (or 


claw)  being  greatly  lengthened  ; between 
them  is  extended  a thin  membrane,  which  is 
continued  from  the  anterior  to  the  liinder 
extremities,  and,  in  most  Bats,  is  also  con- 
tinued between  the  hind  legs,  and  it  embraces 
the  tail  where  this  member  is  present.  The 
food  of  most  Bats  is  insects,  which  they  are 
incessantly  pursuing  in  their  rapid  flight  ; 
in  all  of  these  the  membrane  is  extended 
between  the  hind  legs,  which  enables  the 
Bat  to  turn  rapidly  in  pimsuit  of  its  prev. 
Some  Bats,  however,  feed  principally  on  fruit. 


and  in  these  the  hind  legs  are  free. , They 
all  possess  four  large  canine  teeth,  but  the 
grinders  vary  in  number,  the  smaRest  num- 
ber being  on  each  side,  three  in  each  jaw, 
and  the  largest  five  above  and  six  below,  or 
vice  versa.  The  incisors  also  vary,  tile 
smallest  numlier  being  two  above  and  two 
below,  and  the  largest  number  four  aboTC 
and  six  below.  The  order  Cheiroptera  con-  i 
tains  only  one  division,  the  Vespertilionidee.  ' 
The  flying  Foxes  iGaleopithecus)  being  now 
very  properly  classed  among  the  Quadru- 
mana. Bats,  then,  are  divided  into  two 
families  ; the  first  of  which,  Isliophori,  are 
characterized  by  the  peculiar  structure  of  ■ 
the  nose,  the  skin  of  which  is  expanded  into 
leaf-like  appendages,  which  are  supposed  to  ] 
increase  their  power  of  smell  ; the  second  ' 
family,  Anistiophori,  have  the  nose  simple.  ' 
The  first  family  is  divided  into  two  sub- 
families ; the  first,  Phyllostomalijia,  having 
the  nose-leaf  simple,  and  the  second,  Ithino-  . 
lophina,  in  which  it  is  complicated.  The  ! 
second  family  is  diWdcd  into  three  sub-  | 
families  ; the  first,  I'e^tertilionina,  in  which  | 
the  wings  are  wide  and  extended,  the  head  i 
long,  and  there  is  only  a single  phalanx  or  j 
joint  to  the  fore-finger  ; the  second,  A'oeti-  : 
lionina.  having  the  wings  long  and  straight,  ; 
head  short  and  obtuse,  and  there  arc  two  i 
phalanges  on  the  fore-finger  ; and  the  third, 
J'leropina,  in  which  the  wings  arc  rounded, 
the  head  long,  and  having  three  phalanges  . 
on  the  fore-finger.  There  arc  seventeen  i 
British  species  of  Bats  : two  belong  to  the 
family  J\')iim>lop/iina,  the  greater  and  lesser  | 
llorse-shoc  Bat ; but  neither  of  them  are  | 
very  common.  The  remaining  fifteen  be-  j 
long  to  the  family  I'rsiKrlitundna,  twelve  ] 
being  included  in  the  genus  Vrsjicrtiiio,  the  , 
largest  of  which  is  the  I'.  .Uiiriniis  or  Jiousc- 
coloured  Bat,  the  extent  of  the  wings  being  I 
fifteen  inches  ; this  si>ecics  is  very  rare.  I 
The  common  Bat  is  the  Pipistrelle  (!'.  j 
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Pipistrellus) ; the  “Common  Bat”  of  the 
Continent  iV.  Murinua')  was  long  supposed 
to  be  our  “ Common  Bat  ; ” but  this  is  now 
found  to  be  an  error.  Of  tlie  remaining 
species,  two  are  the  most  beautiful  found  in 
I this  country,  the  long-eared  Bat,  and  the 
; lesser  long-eared  Bat,  belonging  to  tlie  genus 
' Plecotus,  and  the  other  is  the  Barbaatelle. 
[See  B.iT  and  V,uuure  Bat.] 

CHELIFER.  A genus  of  Arachnidaj, 

: belonging  to  the  family  called  Pseudo-scor- 
I pionea.  Their  bodies  are  oval,  and  they  have 
j the  palpi  elongated  like  arms,  with  a claw- 
like hand  with  two  fingers ; eight  legs,  all 
I equal,  and  terminated  by  two  ungues. 
They  re.semble  small  scorpions  deprived  of 
tails.  The  body  is  flattened,  with  the  thorax 
nearly  square,  and  ha\'ing  one  or  two  eyes 
on  each  side.  They  run  quickly,  and  often 
sideways  like  crabs.  Two  or  three  species  of 
this  and  the  closely  allied  genus  Obisium  are 
found  in  this  country. 

CHELONIA.  An  order  of  Reptiles,  in- 
cluding the  Tortoises  and  Turtles  ; charac- 
terized by  the  body  being  inciosed  between  a 
double  shield  or  shell,  from  which  the  head, 
tail,  and  limbs  are  protruded.  The  animals 
composing  this  order  vary  considerably  in 
those  details  of  their  structure  which  adapt 
them  to  different  habits  of  life  ; some  of  them 
being  adapted  to  reside  exclusively  upon  the 
solid  ground,  and  others  to  dwell  amidst 
marshes,  the  muddy  banks  of  rivers,  &c. 
The  Land  Tortoises  ( 7’c.st«dtni</cE)  have  a 
bulged  carapace,  sustained  by  a bony  ske- 
leton wholly  solid,  and  nnchylosed  for  the 
greater  part  to  the  lateral  edges  of  the  breast- 
plate ; their  legs  ore  truncated,  with  very 
short  toes  connected  almost  to  the  nails,  and 
are  capable,  together  with  the  head,  of  being 
completely  withdrawn  into  the  armour.  In 
the  M.vnsii  and  River  Tortoises  (EmzidtE) 
the  toes  arc  divided  and  webbed,  so  as  to 
increase  the  extent  of  surface ; and  in  the 
Turti.es  (Chelonidce)  they  are  extended  into 
large  undivided  paddles,  by  which  they  can 
propel  themselves  rapidly  through  the  water. 
J.  E.  Gray,  F.R.S.,  and  Professor  Bell  have 
published  monographs  of  tills  order.  [See 
Tortoise  and  Turtle.] 

CIIELURA.  The  name  applied  to  age- 
I nus  of  small  Amphipndous  Crustacea,  first 
found  at  Trieste  by  Dr.  Philippi,  wlio  has 
dcscriticd  a species  which  he  calls  C.  tere- 
brans, from  its  habit  of  boring  into  wood- 
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work  in  sen  water.  This  species,  or  n very 
closely  allied  one.  has  liccn  found  at  Ar- 
drossan,  in  Ayrshire,  by  Major  Martin,  and 
in  Dublin  Bay,  Ireland,  by  Dr.  Allman  and 


Mr.  Thompson.  It  may  prove  nearly  ns  de- 
structive as  the  Limnoria  terebram  [wliich 
see]. 

CITENALOPEX,  or  EGYPTIAN  GOOSE. 
A geuus  of  palmiped  birds,  allied  to  the  Ber- 
nacle  Geese,  but  distinguished  by  the  length 
of  its  legs,  and  the  small  spur  on  the  shoulder 
of  the  wing.  The  only  known  species  (C7ic- 
ndlopex  Bigyptiaca)  is  often  figured  on  the 
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Egyptian  monuments  : it  is  a very  common 
bird  in  aviaries,  where  it  proves  very  attrac- 
tive by  its  pretty  colouring,  elegant  form, 
aud  the  ease  with  which  it  is  kept  in  con- 
finement. It  is  a native  of  the  South  of 
Europe,  abounding  in  Sicily,  for  example  ; 
aud  in  N.  Africa  it  is  an  abundant  species, 
especially  in  the  Valley  of  the  Nile. 

CHERMES.  A genua  of  four-winged 
insects,  which,  like  those  of  the  genus  Aidiia, 
are  found  on  the  leaves,  young  shoots,  and 
bark  of  various  trees  and  vegetables.  They 
derive  their  particular  distinctions  from  the 
plants  or  trees  on  which  they  feed  ; as  the  ash, 
alder,  elm,  box,  willow,  nettle,  &c.  The 
abdomen  is  pointed,  and  the  legs  are  formed 
for  leaping.  In  their  larva,  state  many  of 
them  appear  coated,  especially  on  the  hind 
part  of  tlie  body,  with  a flocculent  or  fila- 
mentous clammy  substance,  of  a white  colour, 
which  exudes  from  their  pores. 

C II E IT  C A XT.  (Ptcroptochoa  rubccuJa.') 
This  curious  bird  frequents  the  most  gloomy 
and  retired  spots  within  the  damp  forests  of 
the  islands  forming  the  Chonos  archipelago. 
Sometimes,  although  its  cry  may  bo  heard 
close  at  hand,  let  a person  watch  ever  so  at- 
tentively, ho  will  not  see  the  Chcucau  j at 
other  times,  let  him  stand  motionless,  and 
the  red-breasted  little  bird  will  approach 
within  a few  feet,  in  the  most  familiar  man- 
ner. It  then  busily  hops  about  the  entangled 
mass  of  rotting  canes  and  branches,  with  its 
little  tail  cocked  upwards.  Mr.Darwln  oiicned 
the  gizzard  of  some  specimens  : it  was  very 
muscular,  and  contniiied  hard  seeds,  buds  of 
(ilantB,  and  vegetable  fibres,  mixed  with 
small  stones.  The  Chcucau  is  held  in  su- 
perstitious fear  by  the  Chilotaus,  on  account 
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of  its  strange  and  varied  cries Darwin's 

Journal.  [See  Bakkjno-Bird.] 

CHEVAXilEE,.  iTotanus  glottis.)  Tliis 
Grallatorial  bird,  which  is  called  by  some 
naturalists  the  Greenshank,  and  by  others  the 
Green-legged  Horseman,  is  about  twelve 
Inches  in  length,  and  stands  very  high  on  its 
legs.  The  bill  is  long,  reddish  near  the  tip,  and 
black  near  the  base  j in  summer  the  top  of  its 
head  and  nape  are  longitudinally  rayed  with 
deep  black  and  white  ; the  forehead,  throat, 
fore  part  of  the  neck,  breast,  upper  part  of  the 
belly  and  the  sides  are  white,  sprinkled  with 
oval  dusky  spots  ; the  rest  of  the  under  parts 
are  pure  white,  except  the  under  tail-coverts, 
which  have  the  feathers  spotted  with  black 
; in  the  direction  of  the  shafts  : the  greater 
j wing-coverts,  and  the  long  feathers  which 
[ protect  the  quills,  are  of  a reddish  grey, 
spotted  with  black  ; the  rest  of  the  coverts 
are  edged  with  white,  which  is  followed  by 
a band  of  brown  : the  two  intermediate  tail- 
feathers  are  ash-coloured,  with  transverse 
brown  zig-zag  stripes.  It  frequents  lakes, 
meadows,  and  the  margins  of  rivers  j and  its 
flesh  is  very  delicate  and  well-flavoured. 

CHEVKOTAIN.  [See  Musk  Deer.] 

CHUiOGNATHA.  The  first  divsion  of 
Myriapoda.  The  body  is  crustaceous,  and 
often  cylindrical,  the  antennse  rather  thick- 
ened at  the  tips  : two  thick  mandibles  with- 
out palpi,  distinctly  divided  into  two  por- 
tions ; legs  very  short,  and  always  termi- 
nated by  a single  claw.  They  crawl  very 
slowly,  or  rather  glide  along,  rolling  them- 
selves into  a spire  or  ball.  The  first  segment 
of  the  body,  and  in  some  also  the  second,  is 
largest,  and  represents  a corselet  or  small 
sliield.  It  is  only  at  the  fourth,  fifth,  or 
sixth  segment,  in  different  species,  that  the 
duplication  of  the  legs  commences  ; and  the 
two  or  three  terminal  segments  are  destitute 
I of  feet.  On  this  family  and  the  following, 

, George  Ne^vport,  E.  B,.  S.  has  published 
valuable  monographs  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  LiunEEan  Society.  [See  luLUS  and 
I Centipede.] 

I CHILOPODA.  A division  of  the  class 
Myriapoda.  They  are  characterized  by  an- 
■ tenna:  tliick  at  the  base,  and  gradually  grow- 
ing slender  towards  the  apex  ; the  mouth  con- 
sists of  two  mandibles,  which  are  furnished 
with  a palpiform  process,  and  provided  at  the 
apex  with  numerous  little  dcnticulations ; 
covering  these  is  an  upper  and  an  under  lip  j 
above  which  are  two  palpi,  resembling  legs 
by  being  terminated  by  a pointed  claw  ; and 
covering  this  under  lip  is  an  organ  furnished 
with  two  lateral  processes,  each  of  which  is 
terminated  by  a large  bent  claw,  through 
the  under  part  of  which  a poisonous  liquid 
is  said  to  be  ejected.  The  body  is  somewhat 
flattened,  composed  of  numerous  segments, 
defended  by  plates  of  a homy  substance, 
and  each  segment  generally  ftirnished  with 
a pair  of  legs.  In  liot  climates  they  grow 
very  large,  and,  from  their  venomous  bite, 
some  of  them  arc  truly  fonnidablc.  They 
conceal  themselves  under  stones  and  fallen 
trees,  and  are  all  found  in  rotten  wood. 

I Tliey  are  nocturnal  in  their  habits,  very 


active,  and  some  emit  a phosphoric  light,  i 
[See  ScoLOPEKDRA  ; Centipede,  &c.] 

CHIALERA.  There  are  two  species  of 
this  very  singular  kind  of  Chondropterj'-  i 
gious  fish,  the  Northern  and  the  Southern  ' 
CIiimEEra  ; each  named  after  the  ocean  it  in- 
habits. 


NORTHERN  CHIM.ERA. — (O.  BOREAI.1S.) 

The  Northern  Chim.era  iChxmara  Bo- 
realis),  generally  abides  in  the  deepest  re- 
cesses of  the  sea,  and  is  supposed  to  prey  on  i 
the  smaller  fishes,  os  well  as  on  the  vanous  ' 
sorts  of  Mollusca  and  Testacea.  Its  usual 
length  is  from  three  to  four  feet ; the  body  1 
is  long,  compressed,  and  gradually  tapering  ' 
towards  the  tail,  which  is  continued  into  a 
long  and  slender  filament : the  head  is  very 
limge  and  thick,  rising  up  in  front  into  a 
kind  of  pjramidal  form  ; and  at  the  top  of  i 
the  head,  in  the  male  fish,  is  a short  upright  ! 
process  resembling  a tuft.  The  mouth,  j 
placed  beneath,  is  furnished  in  each  jaw  with  ' 
a pair  of  broad,  bony  laminoi,  notched  in  ' 
the  margin  into  a resemblance  of  numerous 
teeth  ; while  in  front,  both  above  and  below,  | 
stand  two  large  sub-triangular  teeth : the 
upper  lip  is  divided  into  five  clefts  ; the  front?  | 
from  the  mouth  to  the  eyes,  is  marked  by  | 
transverse imdulations  and  pores;  alinemns  | 
across  the  forehead,  and  is  continued  in  a 
serpentine  course  into  the  lateral  line,  which 
is  very  strongly  marked,  of  a Whitish  colour,  I 
with  dark  edges,  and  runs  to  the  tip  of  the  I 
tail  : the  eyes  are  very  large  and  bright,  of  I 
a greenish  colour,  with  silvery  irides.  The  \ 
body  above  the  lateral  line  is  of  a yellowish  i 
brown,  and  of  a bright  silver  colour  beneath 
it,  variegated  with  numerous  irregular  spots.  ' 
The  fins  are  yellowish-brown,  varied  with  j 
darker  shades  : the  first  dorsal  and  the  pec- 
toral fins  are  large  and  subtriangular ; the 
ventral,  similarly  shaped,  are  smaller  ; and 
at  the  base  of  each,  in  the  males  is  a length- 
ened sub-cyUndric  process,  roughened  by 
numerous  sharp  prominences  in  a reversed 
direction.  The  flesh  of  the  Chim»ra  is 

coarse,  and  unfit  to  be  eaten The  Souther.v  I 

C1U.M.ERA  (C/iiinmro  Australis)  is  nearly  of 
the  size  of  the  preceding  species,  but  -Hith 
the  front  sloping  downwards,  and  the  upjicr 
lip  extended  into  a lengthened  cartilaginous  | 
flaj),  bending  dowiiwanls  in  a rerersed  di- 
rection beneath  : general  colour  of  the  whole 
fish  silvery,  with  a 3'cllowish-brown  cast  on 
the  upper  parts  : fins  jiale  brown.  Its  man- 
ner of  life  is  similar  to  that  of  the  CMmara 
Borealis  in  the  Northern  Ilcmi.sphcre. 

CimiNEY  StVEETER  [MOTHS].  A 
name  given  bj'  collectors  to  Moths  of  the 
genus  p'xtmca. 

CIIIMP.VNZEE.  (Pithecus  troglnrlytcs.) 
Cuvier  placed  the  Oran-Oulang  foremost  in 
the  rank  of  Qiiadrujiana,  but  later  nntu- 


ralists  consider  that  the  Chimpanzee  ap- 
proximates more  nearly  in  its  general  con- 
formation to  the  human  race.  And  yet  how 
wide  the  diiference  I This  animal  is  an  in- 
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habitant  of  Africa,  and  especially  of  the 
coasts  of  Congo  and  Angola  ; and  travellers 
who  have  visited  those  countries  assure  us 
that  in  an  adult  state  the  Chimpanzees  attain 
the  stature  of  man,  and  live  in  society  in  the 
woods  ; that  they  construct  huts  of  the  leaves 
and  branches  of  trees,  to  protect  themselves 
against  the  extreme  heat  of  the  sun  and  the 
violence  of  the  rains ; that  they  walk  up- 
right, arm  themselves  with  clubs,  and  make 
a formidable  resistance  against  the  attacks 
of  the  largest  and  most  powerful  beasts.  The 
body  of  the  Chimpanzee  is  covered  with  long 
block  hair  on  the  head,  shoulders,  and  back, 
but  much  thinner  on  the  breast  and  belly  ; 
the  arms  and  legs  are  not  so  disproportionate 
as  those  of  the  Oran-Outang,  tlie  fore-iingers 
not  quite  touching  the  knees  when  the  ani- 
mal stands  upright.  The  upper  part  of  the 
head  is  very  flat,  with  a retiring  forehead, 
and  a prominent  bony  ridge  over  the  eye- 
brows ; the  mouth  is  wide,  the  ears  large, 
the  nose  flat,  and  the  face  of  a blackish  brown 
colour.  There  is  at  present  a female  Chim- 
panzee in  the  Zoological  Gardens,  Regent’s 
Park,  supposed  to  be  about  ten  years  old  : 
she  is  remarkably  docile,  and  performs  cer- 
tain actions  with  much  apparent  rationality. 

How  truly  has  it  been  said,  that  although 
the  gradations  of  Nature  in  the  other  parts 
of  her  works  are  minute  and  imperceptible, 
yet  in  the  ascent  from  brutes  to  men  the  line 
18  strongly  drawn,  well  marked,  and  decisive! 

; In  vain  the  Chimpanzee  or  Oran-Outang 
may  resemble  Man  in  form,  or  may  possess 
, the  power  of  imitating  his  actions,  it  still 
; continues  a wretched  hcliilcss  creature  i and 
! whatever  distant  resemblance  its  internal 
; conformation  ma^  licar  to  the  human,  its 
; whole  figure  exhibits  a picture  siilHcicntly 
mortifying  to  those  who  pride  themselves 
on  personal  appearances  alone.  The  tongue 
and  all  the  organs  of  voice  may  lie  the  same, 
yet  the  animal  is  dumb  i the  brain  ma^  Ix! 
formed  In  the  same  manner,  yet  the  animal 
is  destitute  of  reason  : an  evident  proof,  as 
Piiffon  iMiautifully  observes,  that  no  dispo- 
sition of  matter  can  constitute  a mind  ; and 
that  the  liody,  how  nicely  soever  constructed, 
is  constructed  in  vain,  when  no  soul  is  in- 


fused into  it  for  the  purpose  of  directing  its 
operations. 

Mr.  Netvman  furnishes  the  readers  of  the 
“ Zoologist”  (1845)  with  the  subjoined  par- 
ticulars : “ A larger,  stronger,  and  more  ac- 
tive Chimpanzee  than  any  previously  im- 
ported, was  lately  consigned  to  Messrs. 
Coleman,  Flockhart,  and  Co.,  from  the  river 
Nunez,  near  Sierra  Leone.  On  its  arrival 
in  the  London  Docks  I paid  it  a visit,  and 
immediately  commxmicated  with  Mr.  Yarrell, 
with  a view  to  obtaining  it  for  the  Zoological 
Society  : the  officials,  however,  were  already 
on  the  alert,  and  the  creature  has  since  been 
purchased  by  the  society  for  .3001.  The  fol- 
lowing paragraph,  which  has  been  circulated 
in  the  London  newspapers,  was,  I hear, 
penned  by  one  of  the  keepers  : — ‘ It  is  sin- 
gular that  she  resists  every  attempt  to  cor- 
rect her,  fighting  with  the  utmost  deter- 
mination ; every  other  animal,  even  the 
Ourang,  fears  its  keeper.  The  first  day  of 
the  Chimpanzee’s  arrival  at  the  Gardens, 
she  tore  out  three  of  the  strong  iron  bars  of 
her  cage,  which  have  been  since  strengthened. 
A temporary  nail  was  driven  about  half  its 
length,  into  a piece  of  wood,  about  six  inches 
long  and  three  and  a half  square  ; she  held 
the  wood  between  her  teeth,  and  doubling 
the  nail  backwards  and  forwards,  broke  it 
short  off.  When  in  a passion,  she  tears  her 
hair  and  rolls  herself  on  the  ground  violently. 
Her  table  is  suiiplied  from  her  keeper’s,  and 
she  shares  in  everything  and  anything  he 
has.  She  eats  her  egg  with  a spoon,  takes 
her  grog  daily,  and,  ’tis  said,  that  when  on 
board  ship  she  mixed  the  latter  herself.  She 
will  lock  and  unlock  a door  or  drawer  ; will 
thread  any  needle  ; she  cannot  be  taken  in 
by  the  same  thing  twice,  and  will  imitate 
almost  any  tiling  that  is  done  before  her.  She 
is  considered  by  Professor  Owen  to  be  about 
nine  years  old,  which  well  agrees  with  all 
accounts  of  her  previous  life.  She  weighs 
62  lbs.  i measures  2 feet  2 inches  round  the 
chest,  and  is  3 feet  2 inches  liigh  ; or,  as  she 
will  not  stand  upright  to  be  measured,  pro- 
bably her  height  is  nearly  3 feet  0 inches.’ 
On  making  a more  careful  examination  of 
tliis  animal  in  her  present  abode,  I was  par- 
ticularljf  struck  by  her  want  of  teeth,  (inly 
one  incisor  and  a few  imperfect  molars  ap- 
pear to  remain.  I observed  her  total  ina- 
bility to  crack  a nut,  a feat  performed  by  al- 
most every  other  monkey  with  great  adroit- 
ness. Her  manners  now  are  perfectly  quiet, 
and  there  is  no  appearance  of  the  ferocity 
implied  in  the  preceding  quotation  j she  was 
gentle  in  the  extreme,  shaking  hands  in  a 
very  cordial  maimer  with  some  cliildren  who 
were  present,  and  perfectly  on  the  alert  at 
the  sound  of  her  name — “Susan”  — when- 
ever it  was  uttered.  I presume  the  keeper 
imagined  that  details  of  her  ferocity  would 
give  her  an  interest  in  the  eyes  of  the  public. 
I have  observed  that  the  captains  of  Margate 
steamers  always  tell  their  passengers  that 
the  present  is  the  roughest  passage  they  ever 
encountered  ; so  the  visitors  of  this  gentle 
being  arc  assured  it  is  the  most  savage  Chim- 
panzee. The  Captain,  to  whose  care  “Su- 
san” was  entrusted,  toil!  mo  that  in  taking 
her  meals  on  the  passage  home,  she  used 
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knife,  fork,  spoon,  and  drinking  cup,  rrith 
the  same  ease  as  a human  being  ; and  with 
whatever  food  she  was  suijplied,  she  pre- 
ferred using  a fork  or  a spoon  to  convey  it 
to  her  mouth,  to  holding  it  in  her  hands. 
For  more  than  three  years  she  had  been  in 
possession  of  a Mr.  Campbell,  who  left  her 
at  perfect  liberty, never  subjecting  her  to  the 
slightest  confinement.  AVheu  he  received 
her  she  was  quite  young  — a mere  baby,  so 
that  her  present  age  may  be  supposed  four 
or  five  years,  rather  than  eight  or  nine. 
When  on  board  ship  she  entertained  a great 
dislike  to  black  men,  who  used  to  tease  and 
otherwise  misuse  her ; but  with  the  crew 
generally  she  appeared  on  excellent  terms, 
and  exhibited  many  traits  of  extreme  do- 
cility.” 

CHIlSrA-MAIlK  [MOTHS].  A name  given 
by  collectors  to  Moths  of  the  genera  Hydro- 
campa  and  Margaritia. 

CHINCHILLA.  This  littleHodent  animal, 
so  highly  valued  on  account  of  its  fur,  is  a 
native  of  South  America,  inhabiting  the  val- 
leys in  the  high  mountain  districts,  where 
the  cold  is  often  very  severe.  There  are  se- 
veral species  belonging  to  the  natural  family 
Chinchillidce,  of  which  this  animal  and  the 
Viscacha  of  the  Pampas  are  the  chief.  The 
colour  of  the  Chinchilla  is  clear  grey  above. 
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passing  into  white  on  the  imder  parts.  It 
associates  in  numbers,  and  excavates  bur- 
rows, in  which  it  resides,  feeding  chiefly  upon 
roots.  In  size  and  general  form  it  much  re- 
sembles the  rabbit,  with  the  exception  of  the 
tail,  winch  turns  up  after  the  manner  of  a 
squirrel’s.  The  fur  is  of  a remarkably  close 
and  fine  texture  ; and  is,  accordingly,  much 
used  in  mirffs,  tippets,  linings  to  cloaks, 
trimmings,  &c. 

CHIRONOMIDiE.  A sub-family  of  Dip- 
terous insects,  which  frequent  marshy  situa- 
tions, and  very  much  resemble  gnats.  The 
species  are  of  small  size  and  very  numerous  ; 
they  often  assemble  in  immense  cloud-like 
swarms  ; and  the  name  of  Midge  is  given  to 
them. 

CHITON.  A genus  of  marine  Mollusca, 
inhabiting  multivalve  shells,  several  spe- 
cies of  which  are  found  on  our  own  coasts. 
They  adhere  to  rocks  and  stones,  in  general, 
near  low-water  mark.  The  shell  is  boat- 
shaped,  composed  of  about  eight  transverse 
pieces,  folding  over  each  other  nt  their  edges, 
and  inserted  into  a tough  ligament.  They 
sometimes  attain  a large  size,  but  do  not 
usually  exceed  two  inches.  They  have  the 
power  of  rolling  themselves  up  into  a ball. 
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like  the  wood-louse.  Several  new  species  of 
these  shells  were  collected  in  the  Eastern 
Archipelago  by  Sir  Edward  Belcher  and  Mr. 
Adams  during  the  voyage  of  H.  M.  S.  Sama- 
rang  ; two  of  which,  viz..  Chiton  peta-^us, 
which  is  described  as  a beautiful  little  bright 
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scarlet  shell  enframed  within  abroad  swollen 
ligament  of  the  some  striking  colour  ; and 
Chiton  formosus,  — a most  exquisite  little 
species,  of  a bright  scarlet  colour,  surrounded 
with  dense  tufts  of  white  sliining  glassy  spi- 
culai.  For  a revision  of  this  genus,  see  a , 
paper  by  Mr.  Gray,  recently  published. 
Mr.  L.  Keeve  has  published  figures  of  many  | 
of  the  species,  but  his  nomenclature  is  very  i 
imperfect : kir.  Cuming  collected  a very  I 
great  number  of  beautiful  species,  many  of  j 
which  are  in  the  fine  collection  of  the  British  I 
Museum ; and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
Government  will  procure  for  the  National 
Museum  the  whole  of  Mr.  Cuming’s  mag* 
nificent  collection  of  shells.  | 

CHLAMYDOSAimUS.  A genus  of  Sau-  ' 
rians,  described  by  Mr.  Gray,  from  a speci- 
men discovered  in  Australia  by  the  late 
Allan  Cimningham,  F.L.S.,  who  (between 
the  years  1818  and  1822)  accompanied  Capt.  . 
King’s  expedition  os  His  Majesty’s  botanical 
collector  for  Kew  Gardens.  It  was  taken  on  j 
the  branch  of  a tree,  and  sent  to  Sir  Everard 
Home,  by  whom  it  was  deposited  in  the  SIu- 
seum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons.  In 
kir.  Cunningham’s. loumal,  it  is  described  as 
a lizard  of  extraordinary  appearance,  having 
a curious  crenated  membrane,  like  a ruff  or 
tippet  round  its  neck,  covering  its  shoulders, 
and  when  expanded,  which  it  was  enabled 
to  do  by  means  of  transverse  slender  carti- 
lages, spreading  five  inches  in  the  form  of  an 
open  umbrella.  Its  head  was  large,  and  its 
eyes,  whilst  living,  rather  prominent ; its 
tongue,  though  bifid,  was  short,  and  appeared 
to  be  tubular.  From  Mr.  Gray’s  description 
of  the  Chlamydosaurus  Kingii  (the  Frilled 
Lizard),  in  the  Apiicndix  to  Capt.  King’s 
Voyage,  we  learn  that  the  animal  was  scaly; 
colour  yellowish  brown,  variegated  with 
black  ; head  depressed,  with  the  side  erect, 
leaving  a blunt  ridge  on  the  upper  part 
wherein  the  eyes  arc  placed.  The  frill  arises 
ft-om  the  hinder  port  of  the  head,  is  attached 
to  the  sides  of  the  neck,  and  extends  down  to 
the  front  part  of  the  chest,  supiiorted  abo'C  by 
a lunate  cartilage  arising  from  the  hinder 
dorsal  jiart  of  the  car,  and  in  the  centre  by  a 
bone  which  extends  about  half  its  length. 
Each  frill  has  four  plates  which  converge  on 
the  under  part  of  the  chin,  and  fold  it  up  on 
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I the  side,  and  a fifth  where  the  two  are  united 
in  the  centre  of  the  lower  part  of  the  neck. 

! The  front  part  of  its  upper  edge  is  elegantly 
I serrated,  and  the  outer  surface  is  covered  with 
; carinated  scales  ; the  inner  surface  being 
i quite  smooth.  The  scales  of  the  back  are 
i oval ; those  of  the  lower  part  of  the  body 
and  upper  part  of  the  legs  have  a short  mid- 
: rib,  and  those  of  the  sides  and  joints  of  the 
limbs  are  minute.  The  body  is  five  inches 
long,  the  tail  twelve,  the  head  nearly  six, 
and  the  outer  edge  of  tlie  frill  ten  inches  : 

; the  toes  are  long,  very  unequal,  compressed, 

: and  scaly  : the  claws  are  hooked,  and  horn- 
' coloured.  This  frill  increases  in  size  more 
in  proportion  than  the  animal’s  growth  ; in 
the  young  it  does  not  reach  to  the  base  of 
the  fore  limbs,  while  in  the  adult  it  becomes 
much  fuller,  and  reaches  considerably  be- 
yond the  axilla. 


Knro's  FRiiiUsm  lizaru. 
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It  would  seem  to  be  not  micommon  about 
' ; Port  Essington ; and  it  is  found  in  other 
parts  of  Australia.  Captain  George  Grey 
I (now  governor  of  New  Zealand)  met  with  it, 
j anrl  gives  us  the  following  interesting  notice 
of  its  habits  in  the  first  volume  of  his  Travels, 
lie  sajys,  “ As  we  were  pursuing  our  route  in 
the  afternoon,  we  fell  in  with  a specimen  of 
the  remarkable  Frilled  Eizard  ; this  animal 
measures  about  twenty-four  inches  from  the 
tip  of  the  nose  to  the  point  of  its  tail,  and 
lives  principally  in  trees,  although  it  can 
run  very  swiftly  along  the  ground : when 
not  provoked  or  disturbed,  it  moves  quietly 
■ alioiit,  with  its  frill  lying  back  in  plates  upon 
; the  body  ; but  it  is  very  irascible,  and  di- 
I rectly  it  is  frightened,  it  elevates  the  frill  or 
' ruff,  and  makes  for  a tree  ; where,  if  over- 
I taken,  it  throws  itself  upon  its  stem,  raising 
I its  head  and  chest  as  high  as  it  can  upon  the 
I fore-legs,  then  doubling  its  t«il  underneath 
1 the  bo<ly,and  displaying  a very  formidable 
I set  of  teeth,  from  the  concavity  of  its  large 
frill,  it  iKildly  faces  any  opponent,  biting 
fiercely  whatever  is  presented  to  it,  and  even 
I venturing  so  far  in  its  rage  as  to  fairly  make 
j a fierce  charge  at  its  enemy.  We  rcjicatedly 
tried  the  courage  of  this  lizard,  and  it  cer- 


tainly fought  bravely  whenever  attacked. 
From  the  animal  making  so  much  use  of 
this  frill  ns  a covering  and  means  of  defence 
for  its  body,  this  is  most  probably  one  of  the 
uses  to  which  Nature  intended  the  append- 
age should  be  applied.  The  whole  animal 
is  fulvous,  obscurely  varied  with  brown  ; the 
young  being  more  distinctly  marked  with 
regularly  waved  black  streaks,  forming  broad 
bands  across  the  back,  limbs,  and  tail.” 

CHX.AHTPHOIIUS.  An  edentate  quad- 
ruped, fmmd  in  South  America,  in  which 
several  characters  of  different  tribes  are  re- 
markably blended.  Like  the  Armadillo,  it 
has  a tesselated  shield,  the  consistence  of 
which  is  between  horn  and  leather  ; but  in- 
stead of  being  firmly  attached  by  its  whole 
rmder  surface  to  the  integuments  beneath,  it 
is  connected  with  the  back  only  by  a ridge 
of  skin  along  the  spine,  and  with  the  skull 
by  two  bonyprominences  from  the  forehead. 
In  the  form  of  its  feet,  its  imperfect  eyes,  the 
conical  shape  of  its  snout,  and  its  general 
habits,  it  resembles  the  mole.  It  is  a native 
of  Chili,  but  is  so  rare  even  there  as  to  be 
regarded  by  the  natives  as  a curiosity.  The 
total  length  of  the  entire  animal  is  five  inches 
and  a quarter.  The  shelly  covering  is  com- 
posed of  a series  of  plates  of  a square,  rhom- 
boidal,  or  cubical  form,  each  row  separated 
by  a membranous  substance,  which  is  re- 
fiected  above  and  beneath,  over  the  plates  : 
the  rows  include  from  fifteen  to  twenty-two 
plates,  the  shell  being  broadest  at  its  poste- 
rior half,  extending  about  one  half  round 
the  body.  This  covering  is  loose  through- 
out, except  along  the  spine  of  the  back  and 
top  of  the  head.  The  number  of  rows  of 
plates  on  the  back,  counting  from  the  vertex, 
where  they  commence,  is  twenty-four  ; the 
shell  then  ciuves  suddenly  downwards,  so 
as  to  form  a right  angle  with  the  body  : this 
truncated  surface  is  composed  of  plates, 
nearly  similar  to  those  of  the  back,  and  are 
disposed  in  semicircular  rows  ; the  lower 
margin,  somewhat  elliptical,  has  a notch  in 
its  centre,  in  which  is  attached  the  free  por- 
tion of  the  tail,  which  curves  abruptly,  and 
runs  beneath  the  belly  parallel  to  the  axis 
of  the  body,  the  extremity  of  the  tail  being 
depressed,  so  as  to  form  a paddle.  The  su- 
perior semicircular  margin  of  the  truncated 
surfoce,  together  with  the  lateral  margins  of 
the  shell,  are  beautifully  fringed  with  silky 
hair. 


cnnAMTpnoRUH  trunoatus. 


The  following  points  of  resemblance  be- 
tween the  skrleton  of  Clihimiiphoruit  and  that 
of  other  quadrupeds  have  been  noticed  by 
Mr.  Yarrell  I.  Heaver  (Cantor  fiber),  in 
the  form  and  substance  of  some  of  the  bones  | 
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of  the  limbs,  in  the  flattened  and  dilated 
extremity  of  the  tail,  and  the  elongation  of 
the  transverse  processes  of  the  lower  caudal 
vertebra:.  2.  Mole  ( Talpa  Europea),  in  the 
shortness  and  great  strength  of  the  legs,  and 


in  the  articulation  of  the  claws  to  the  first 
iflialanges  of  the  toes.  3.  Sloth  (^Bradypus 
tridactylus'),  in  the  form  of  the  teeth,  and  in 
the  acute  descending  process  of  the  zygoma. 
4.  Armadillo  {,Dasypus),  in  the  coat  of  mail, 
in  the  peculiar  ossification  of  the  cervical 
vertebrse,  in  possessing  the  sesamoid  bones 
of  the  feet,  and  in  the  general  form  of  the 
bones,  except  those  of  the  pelvis.  6.  Oryc- 
teroprts  Capensis  and  Myrmecophaga  jubata, 
in  some  of  the  bones.  6.  Echidna  and  Orni- 
thorhynchus,  in  the  form  of  the  first  bone  of 
the  sternum,  and  in  the  bony  articulations 
as  well  as  the  dilated  connecting  plates  of 
the  true  and  false  ribs.  7.  and  8.  Ruminan- 
tia  and  Pachydermata,  in  the  form  of  the 
lower  jaw,  &c.  The  nnigue  points  in  its 
osteological  structure  appear  to  be  the  form 
of  the  head  and  the  open  pelvis.  Dr.  Buck- 
land  considers  Chlamyphonis  one  of  the 
nearest  approximations  to  Megatherium,  par- 
ticularly in  regard  to  its  coat  of  mail,  and 
in  the  adaptation  of  the  animal  for  digging. 

Dr.  Harlan,  who  first  described  tliis  re- 
markable animal,  says,  “ We  have  been  pre- 
sented in  the  subject  before  us  with  a new 
form ; an  animal  combining  in  its  external 
configuration  a mechanical  arrangement  of 
parts  which  characterizes,  respectively,  the 
armadillo,  the  sloth,  and  the  mole  ; consti- 
tuting in  themselves,  individually  and  se- 
parately, of  all  other  quadrupeds,  those  which 
ofter  the  most  remarkable  anatomical  cha- 
racters. * * * The  structure  of  tliis  ani- 
mal, Dr.  Harlan  goes  on  to  say,  taken  col- 
lectively, furnishes  us  with  an  example  of 
organic  structure,  if  not  unparalleled,  not 
surpassed  in  the  history  of  animals." — Ann. 
New  York  Lyceum,  pv  245. 

CHOCOLATE-TIP  [MOTHS].  A name 
given  by  collectors  to  Moths  of  the  genus 
Clostcra. 

CHONDROPTERYGII.  The  term  for 
one  of  the  great  classes  or  farnilies  of  fishes  : 
characterized  by  the  cartilaginous  nature  of 
the  spines  and  bones.  Cuvier  divides  the 
Clunulroptcrygii  into  two  orders,  — those 
which  have  their  gills  free,as  in  the  generalitv 
of  fishes,  and  those  in  which  they  are  fixed, 
— that  is,  the  external  edge  attached  to  the 
skin. 

CHOUGH  (CORNISH],  or  RED- 
LEGGED  CROW.  (Pyrrhocorax graculuJi.) 
A bird  somcwliat  taller  and  longer  than  the 
Jackdaw,  whose  haiiits  it  in  many  respects 


resembles.  Its  colour  is  a beautiful  black, 
glossed  with  blue  and  purple : the  bill  is 
long,  curved,  shaiq)  at  the  tip,  and  of  a bright 
orange-red  ; the  legs  are  of  a similar  colour, 
with  black  claws.  It  builds  on  lilgh  cliffs, 
by  the  sea  side,  lays  four  or  five  eggs,  spotted 
with  yellow,  and  chiefly  frequents  the  coasts 
of  Cornwall,  Devonshire,  and  Wales,  though 
It  is  sometimes  found  on  the  cUffs  of  Dover, 
in  Scotland,  and  the  Hebrides.  In  a wild 
state  it  feeds  principally  on  insects  and  ber- 
ries. It  is  easily  tamed,  becomes  extremely 
docile,  and  is  very  fond  of  being  caressed  by 
those  to  whom  it  shows  an  attachment,  but  its 
shrill  notes  and  miscliievous  qualities  ren- 
der it  sometimes  a troublesome  inmate.  It 
also  becomes  bold  and  imgnacious,  and  re- 
sents an  affront  with  violence  and  effect. 

CHRYSIDIDiE,  or  GOLDEN  WASPS. 
A family  of  Iljuncnopterous  insects,  most  of 
which  seek  the  nests  of  other  insects,  wherein 
to  deposit  their  eggs.  They  are  generally  1 
distinguished  by  a peculiar  brilliancy  of 
colour,  are  very  active,  and  are  seen  flying 
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about  in  the  sunshine,  settling  upon  old 
walls,  palings,  &c.  The  most  common,  and 
at  the  same  time  most  beautiful  British  spe- 
cies, is  the  Chrysis  ignita : it  is  about  the  size 
of  the  common  window  fly,  and  .is  of  a rich 
deep  blue-green  colour  on  the  head  and 
thorax,  with  the  abdomen  of  a burnished 
golden-copper  hue. 

CHRYSOCHLORIS,  or  CAPE  MOLE.  A 
Rodent  quadruped  very  much  resembling  the 
mole  in  general  structure  and  habits.  There 
is  no  external  ear,  nor  any  appearance  of  the 
eye  externally  : the  body  is  thick  and  short ; 
and  the  claws  are  particularly  well  adapted 
for  digging  and  burrowing  in  the  earth  : but 
it  is  cliiefly  distinguished  by  the  splendid 
colours  of  its  fur,  and  is  the  only  known 
quadruped  wliich  exhibits  anything  like  the 
metallic  lustre  that  adorns  numerous  birds, 
fishes,  and  insects.  The  best  known  species 
iChrysochloris  Capensis)  is,  as  the  name  im- 
plies, a native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

CHRYSOMELA : CHRYSOMELIDA2. 

An  extensive  genus  and  family  of  Coleopte- 
rous insects,  generally  of  a small  or  moderate 
size,  and  frequently  ornamented  with  the 
most  brilliant  colours,  amongst  which  blue, 
green,  and  gold  arc  pre-eminently  conspi- 
cuous. The  antenna!  are  moniliform,  thick- 
ening towards  the  tip  ; the  thorax  margined; 
and  the  body  ovate,  oblong,  or  subhcmisphe- 
rical.  — Chrysomcla  Graminis  is  a common 
but  highly  elegant  insect,  of  a most  vivid, 
but  deep  goldcn-grecn  colour ; shape  ex- 
tremely convex Chrysomcla  Ectnlw,  found 


on  birch-trees,  is  one  of  the  richest  of  the 
genus,  being  entirely  of  the  most  brilliant 
and  beautiful  grass-green.  The  species  of 
the  genus  Chrysomela,  and  others  separated 
therefrom,  ore  distinguished  by  the  posses- 
sion of  wings,  and  an  oval  or  rounded  body. 
Among  these  the  Chrysomela  Populi  is  one 
of  the  most  common  species.  It  is  of  a blue- 
black  colour,  with  red  elytra,  tipped  with 
block.  It  is  fouud  upon  the  willow  and 
poplar.  Its  larva  is  of  an  oblong-ovate  form, 
of  a dirty  greenish-white  colour,  with  nu- 
1 merous  black  scaly  spots  ; its  meso  and  me- 
tathoracic  segments  are  furnished  with  two 
large  lateral  conical  tubercles,  and  the  ab- 
dominal segments  have  also  two  rows  of 
smaller  dorsal  and  lateral  tubercles,  from 
which,  as  well  as  from  the  joints  of  the  legs 
and  mouth,  drops  of  a fetid  fluid  are  emitted 
' when  the  larva  is  alarmed.  The  eggs  are 
deposited  upon  the  leaves  in  clusters.  The 
pupa  is  ovate,  haWng  the  excuvije  of  the 
lan’^  collected  in  a mass  at  tlie  extremity  of 
the.Ix)dy.  The  larv®  of  some  species  of  this 
family  feed,  in  society,  upon  leaves,  pre- 
serving one  or  more  most  orderly  rows. 
Among  the  most  elegant  species  found  in 
the  United  States  of  North  America  (ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Harris)  is  the  Chrysomela 
scalaris  of  Leconte,  literally  the  ladder 
Chrysomela.  The  head,  thorax,  and  under 
side  of  its  body  are  dark  green,  the  wing- 
covers  silvery  white,  ornamented  with  small 
green  spots  on  the  sides,  and  a broad  jagged 
stripe  along  the  suture  or  inner  edges  ; 
the  antenn:e  and  legs  are  rust-red  ; and  the 
wings  are  rose-coloured.  It  is  a beautiful 
object  when  flying,  with  its  silvery  wing- 
covers  embossed  with  green,  raised  up,  and 
its  rose-red  wings  spread  out  beneath  them. 
These  beetles  inhabit  the  elm  and  lime  trees, 
upon  which  they  may  be  found  in  April, 
May,  and  .June,  and  a second  brood  of  them 
in  September  and  October.  They  pass  the 
winter  in  holes,  and  under  leaves  and  moss. 
The  trees  on  which  they  live  are  sometimes 
a good  deal  injured  by  them  and  their  larva:. 
The  latter  arc  hatched  from  eggs  laid  by  the 
beetles  on  the  leav'es  in  the  spring,  and, 
when  full  grown,  arc  about  half  an  inch 
long,  of  a white  colour,  with  a black  line 
along  the  top  of  the  bock,  and  a row  of  small 
■wjuarc  black  spots  on  eacli  side  of  the  body  j 
the  head  is  homy,  and  of  an  ochre-yellow 
colour ! the  body  is  short  and  very  thick, 
the  back  arching  upwards  in  the  middle. 

CirUB.  (Cyprinus  cephnlits.')  This  flsh 
IS  a native  of  many  parts  of  Europe,  and  is 
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not  uncommon  in  our  own  island.  It  fre- 
quents the  deep  holes  of  rivers,  and,  during 
the  summer  season,  commonly  lies  on  the 


surface  of  the  water,  beneath  some  tree  or 
bush.  In  shape  tlie  Chub  rather  resembles 
the  Tench,  but  is  of  a more  lengthened  form, 
and  has  a larger  head  in  proportion.  It  is 
from  fourteen  to  eighteen  inches  in  length  ; 
its  colour  silvery,  with  a bluish  olive  cast  on 
its  upper  parts  ; the  sides  bluish  white,  pass- 
ing into  silvery  white  on  the  belly  j the 
scales  very  large,  and  the  lateral  line  nearly 
straight ; the  dorsal  fin  is  rather  small,  and 
situated  on  the  middle  of  the  back  ; the  pec- 
toral fins  are  of  a pale  yellow ; the  ventral 
and  anal  fins  are  red  ; and  the  tail  is  slightly 
forked,  and  of  a dull  bluish-brown  colour. 
It  feeds  on  worms,  caterpillars,  grasshoppers, 
beetles,  and  other  coleopterous  insects  which 
happen  to  fall  into  the  water. 

CICADA.  The  family  of  insects  bearing 
the  generic  name  Cicadee,  or  Cicadidee,  are 
nearly  all  inhabitants  of  tropical  or  the 
warmer  temperate  regions.  The  most  com- 
mon European  species  is  the  Cicada  plebeia  of 
Linmeus  ; an  insect  often  commemorated  by 
the  ancient  poets,  but  generally  confounded 
by  the  major  part  of  translators  with  the 
Grasshopper.  It  is  a native  of  the  warmer 
parts  of  Europe,  particularly  of  Italy  and 
Greece  ; appearing  in  the  hotter  months  of 
summer,  and  continuing  its  shrill  chirping 
during  the  greatest  part  of  the  day,  generally 
sitting  among  the  leaves  of  trees.  These 
insects  proceed  from  eggs  deposited  by  the 
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parent  in  and  about  the  roots  of  trees,  near 
the  ground ; and  after  liaving  remained  in 
the  larva  state  nearly  two  years,  cost  their 
skins,  and  produce  the  complete  insect. 

The  male  Cicada  produces  a loud  cliirping 
note,  and  much  has  been  written  in  praise 
of  it  by  Anacreon  and  other  ancient  authors! 
it  is  certain,  Iiowevcr,  that  modern  ears  are 
offended  rather  than  pleased  with  its  voice, 
which  is  so  very  strong  and  stridulous  that 
it  fatigues  by  its  incessant  repetition.  That 
a sound  so  piercing  should  jirocccd  from  so 
small  a body  may  well  excite  our  astonish- 
ment ! and  the  curious  apimratus  by  which 
it  is  produced  has  justly  claimed  the  atten- 
tion of  the  most  celebrated  investigators. 
They  have  found  that  it  proceeds  from  a 
pair  of  concave  membranes,  seated  on  each 
side  the  first  joints  of  the  abdomen  : the 
large  concavities  of  the  abdomen,  imme- 
diately under  the  two  broad  lamella:  in  the 
male  insect,  arc  also  faced  by  a thin,  pellucid, 
iridescent  membrane,  serving  to  increase 
and  reverberate  the  sound  ; and  a strong 
muscular  apparatus  is  exerted  for  the  pur- 
jiosc  of  moving  the  ncccasary  organs. 

Among  the  large  and  elegant  insects  in 
; this  division  is  the  Cicada  haoiiatudcs,  distlii- 
I gulshed  by  its  slilnlng  black  body,  with  the 
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divisions  of  the  abdomen  marked  by  nu- 
merous scarlet  rings  or  bands ; and  the 
Cicada  viridis,  a large  species,  native  of  New 
Holland,  of  a beautiful  green  colour,  with 
the  transparent  wings  ornamented  by  green 
veins. 

Cicada  septendccim,  or  Seventeen-year 
Cicada.  It  is  well  remarked  by  Dr.  Thad- 
deus  Harris,  that  “ the  duration  of  life  in 
winged  insects  is  comparatively  very  short, 
seldom  exceeding  two  or  three  weeks  in  ex- 
tent, and  in  many  is  limited  to  the  same 
number  of  days  or  hours.  To  increase  and 
multiply  is  their  principal  business  in  this 
period  of  their  existence,  if  not  the  only  one, 
and  the  natural  term  of  their  life  ends  when 
this  is  accomplished.  In  their  previous 
states,  however,  they  often  pass  a much 
longer  time,  the  length  of  which  depends,  in 
great  measure,  uiron  the  nature  and  abun- 
dance of  their  food.”  The  harvest-flies  con- 
tinue only  a few  weeks  after  their  final 
transformation,  and  their  only  nourishment 
consists  of  vegetable  juices,  wliich  they  ob- 
tain by  piercing  the  bark  and  leaves  of 
plants  with  their  beaks  i and  during  this 
period  they  lay  their  eggs  and  then  iierish. 
They  arc,  however,  amply  compensated  for 
the  shortness  of  their  life  in  the  winged  state 
by  the  length  of  their  previous  existence, 
during  which  they  are  wingless  and  grub- 
like  in  form,  and  live  under  ground,  where 
they  obtain  their  food  only  by  much  labour 
in  perforating  the  soil  among  the  roots  of 
plants,  the  juices  of  which  they  imbibe  by 
suction.  To  meet  the  difficulties  of  their 
situation  and  the  precarious  supply  of  their 
food,  a remarkable  longevity  is  assigned  to 
them  ; and  one  species  has  obtained  the 
name  of  Cicada  septendccim,  on  account  of 
its  life  being  protracted  to  the  period  of 
seventeen  years.  This  insect,  in  the  perfect 
state,  is  of  a black  colour,  with  transparent 
wings  and  wing-covers,  the  tluck  anterior 
edge  and  larger  veins  of  which  are  orange- 
red,  and  near  the  tips  of  the  latter  there  is  a 
dusky  zigzag  line  in  the  form  of  the  letter 
W ; the  eyes  when  living  are  also  red  ; the 
rings  of  the  body  are  edged  with  dull  orange ; 
and  the  legs  are  of  the  same  colour.  The 
wings  expand  from  two  inches  and  a half  to 
three  inches  and  a quarter. 

In  those  parts  of  the  United  States,  as  we 
are  informed,  wliicli  arc  subject  to  the  visi- 
tation of  this  Cicada,  it  may  be  seen  in  fo- 
rests of  oak  about  tlie  middle  of  June.  Here 
such  immense  numbers  are  sometimes  con- 
gregated, as  to  bend  and  even  break  down  the 
limbs  of  the  trees  by  their  weight,  and  the 
woods  resound  with  the  din  of  their  discord- 
ant drums  from  morn  to  eve.  After  pairing, 
tlie  females  proceed  to  prepare  a nest  for  tlic 
reception  of  their  eggs.  Tliey  select,  for  this 
purpose,  brandies  of  a moderate  size,  whicli 
tliey  clasi)  on  both  sides  with  their  legs,  and 
tlicn  bending  down  the  piercer  at  an  angle  of 
aliout  forty-live  degrees,  tlicy  repeatedly 
thrust  it  obliquely  into  tlie  bark  and  wood 
in  the  direction  of  the  fibres,  at  the  same 
time  putting  in  motion  tlie  lateral  saws,  and 
in  this  way  detach  little  splinters  of  the  wood 
at  one  end,  so  ns  to  form  a kind  of  fibrous 
lid  or  cover  to  tlio  perforation.  The  hole  is 

bored  obliquely  to  the  pith,  and  is  gradually 
enlarged  by  a repetition  of  the  same  opera- 
tion, till  a longitudinal  fissure  is  formed  of 
sufficient  extent  to  receive  from  ten  to  twenty 
eggs.  The  side  pieces  of  the  piercer  sen-e  as 
a groove  to  convey  the  eggs  into  the  nest, 
where  they  are  deposited  in  pairs,  side  by 
side,  but  separated  from  each  other  by  a • 
portion  of  woody  fibre,  and  they  are  ira-  ! 
planted  into  the  limb  somewhat  obliquely,  i 
so  that  one  end  points  upwards.  When  two 
eggs  have  been  thus  placed,  the  insect  with-  , 
draws  the  piercer  for  a moment,  and  then  ■ 
inserts  it  again  and  drops  two  more  eggs  in  : 
a line  ivith  the  first,  and  repeats  the  opera-  ! 
tion  till  she  has  filled  the  fissure  from  one 
end  to  the  other,  upon  which  she  removes  to 
a little  distance,  and  begins  to  make  another 
nest  to  contain  two  more  rows  of  eggs.  She 
is  about  fifteen  minutes  in  preparing  a single 
nest  and  filling  it  with  eggs ; but  it  is  not  ; 
unusual  for  her  to  make  Meen  or  twenty  1 
fissures  in  the  same  limb  ; and  one  observer 
counted  fifty  nests  extending  along  in  a line, 
each  containing  fifteen  or  twenty  eggs  in 
two  rows,  and  all  of  them  apparently  the 
work  of  one  insect.  After  one  limb  is  thus 
sufficiently  stocked,  the  Cicada  goes  to  an- 
other, and  passes  from  limb  to  limb  and  , 
from  tree  to  tree,  till  her  store,  which  con- 
sists of  four  or  five  hundred  eggs,  is  ex- 
hausted. At  length  she  becomes  so  weak  by 
her  incessant  labours  to  provide  for  a sue-  ! 
cession  of  her  kind,  as  to  falter  and  fall  in  ; 
attempting  to  fly,  and  soon  dies.  1 

Although  the  Cicadas  abound  most  upon  ! 
the  oak,  they  resort  occasionally  to  othir  | 
forest- trees,  and  even  to  shrubs,  when  im-  | 
pelled  by  the  necessity  for  depositing  their 
eggs,  and  not  unfrequently  commit  them  to  i 
fruit-trees,  when  the  latter  are  in  their  vici-  j 
nity.  Indeed  there  seem  to-be  no  trees  or  ; 
shrubs  that  are  exempted  from  their  attacks, 
except  those  of  the  pine  and  fir  tribes,  and  of  j 
these  even  the  white  cedar  is  sometimes  in-  | 
vaded  by  them.  The  punctured  limbs  Ian-  | 
guish  and  die  soon  after  the  eggs  which  were  j 
placed  in  them  are  hatched  ; they  arc  broken  ' 
by  the  -winds  or  by  their  own  weight,  and  j 
either  remain  hanging  by  the  bark  alone,  or  | 
fall  with  their  withered  foliage  to  the  ground.  : 
In  this  way  orchards  have  sutfered  severely  | 
in  consctjucnce  of  the  injurious  punctures 
of  these  insects.  The  eggs  are  one  twelfth 
of  an  inch  long,  and  one  sixteenth  of  an 
inch  tlirough  the  middle,  but  tajicr  at  each 
end  to  an  obtuse  point,  and  are  of  a pearl- 
white  colour.  The  shell  is  so  thin  and  deli- 
cate that  the  form  of  the  included  insect  can 
be  seen  before  the  egg  is  hatched. 

The  young  insect  when  it  bursts  the  shell 
is  one  sixteenth  of  an  inch  long,  and  is  of  a 
j’cllowisli  white  colour,  except  the  eyes  and 
the  claws  of  the  fore-legs,  which  are  reddish; 
and  it  is  covered  with  little  hairs.  In  fonn 
it  is  somewhat  grub-like,  being  longer  in 
proportion  than  the  parent  insect,  and  is 
furnished  with  six  legs,  the  first  jiair  of 
which  arc  very  large,  shaiicd  almost  like 
lobster- claws,  and  armed  with  strong  siiiiics 
beneath.  On  the  shoulders  are  little  jiro- 
miiiences  in  the  place  of  wings : and  under 
the  breast  is  a long  beak  for  suction.  These 
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little  creatures  when  liberated  from  the  shell 
are  very  lively,  and  their  movements  are 
nearly  as  quick  ns  those  of  ants.  After  a 
few  moments  their  instincts  prompt  them  to 
get  to  the  ground,  but  in  order  to  reach  it 
i they  do  not  descend  the  body  of  the  tree, 
I neither  do  they  cast  off  themselves  precipi- 
I lately  ; but  running  to  the  side  of  the  limb, 
they  deliberately  loosen  their  hold,  and  fall 
to  the  earth.  The  instinct  which  impels  them 
thus  fearlessly  to  precipitate  themselves  from 
the  trees,  from  heights  of  which  they  can 
! have  formed  no  conception,  without  any  ex- 
; perience  or  knowledge  of  the  result  of  their 
adventurous  leap,  is  still  more  remarkable 
! than  that  which  carries  the  gosling  to  the 
I water  as  soon  as  it  is  hatehed.  In  those  ac- 
I tions,  that  are  the  result  of  foresight,  of  rae- 
I mory,  or  of  experience,  animals  are  con- 
I trolled  by  their  own  reason,  ns  in  those  to 
I which  they  are  led  by  the  use  of  their  ordi- 
I nary  senses  or  by  the  indulgence  of  their 
common  appetites  they  may  be  said  to  be 
governed  by  the  laws  of  their  organization  ; 
but  in  such  as  arise  from  special  and  extra- 
ordinary instincts,  we  see  the  most  striking 
proofs  of  that  creative  wisdom  which  has 
implanted  in  them  an  unerring  guide,  where 
reason,  the  senses,  and  the  appetites  would 
fail  to  direct  them.  On  reacliing  the  ground 
the  insects  immediately  bury  themselves  in 
the  soil,  burrowing  by  means  of  their  broad 
and  strong  fore-feet,  which,  like  those  of  the 
mole,  are  admirably  adapted  for  digging. 
They  do  not  appear  ordinarily  to  descend 
very  deep  into  the  ground,  but  remain 
where  roots  are  most  abundant.  The  only 
alteration  to  which  thej  are  subject  during 
the  long  period  of  their  subterranean  con- 
finement, IB  an  increase  of  size,  and  the  more 
complete  development  of  the  four  small 
scale-like  prominences  on  their  backs,  which 
represent  and  actually  contain  their  future 
wings. 

As  the  time  of  their  transformation  ap- 
proaches, they  gradually  ascend  towards  the 
surface,  making  in  their  progress  cylindrical 
passages,  oftentimes  very  circuitous,  and  sel- 
dom exactly  perpendicular,  the  sides  of 
which  are  firmly  cemented  and  varnished  so 
as  to  be  waterproof.  When  the  insect  has 
nearly  approached  the  surface  it  takes  up  its 
temporary  habitation  till  the  period  for  its 
exit  arrives.  Here  it  remains  during  several 
days,  ascending  to  the  top  of  the  horc  in  fine 
weather  for  the  benefit  of  the  warmth  and 
the  air,  and  occasionally  peeping  forth  ap- 
parently to  reconnoitre,  but  descending 
again  on  the  occurrence  of  cold  or  wet  wea- 
ther. When  at  length  a favourable  moment 
arrives  for  them  to  come  forth  from  their 
subterranean  retreats,  they  issue  from  the 
ground  in  great  numbers  in  the  night,  crawl 
up  the  trunks  of  trees,  or  upon  any  other 
object  to  which  they  can  fasten  themselves 
securely  by  their  claws.  After  having  rested 
awhile  they  prepare  to  cast  off  their  skins, 
which,  in  the  mean  time,  have  become  dry 
and  of  an  aml>er  colour.  Uy  repeated  exer- 
tions a iongitudinal  rent  is  made  in  the  skin 
of  the  ImcK,  and  through  this  the  included 
Cicada  pushes  Its  heorl  and  bo<ly,  and  with- 
draws its  wings  and  limbs  from  their  separate 
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cases,  and,  crawling  to  a little  distance,  it 
leaves  its  empty  pupa  skin,  apparently  en- 
tire, still  fastened  to  the  tree.  At  first  the 
wing-covers  and  wings  are  very  small  and  ' 
opaque,  but,  being  perfectly  soft  and  flexible,  | 
they  soon  stretch  out  to  their  full  dimen-  | 
sions,  and  in  the  course  of  a few  hours  the 
superfluous  moisture  of  the  body  evaporates, 
and  the  insect  becomes  strong  enough  to  fly. 
During  several  successive  nights  the  pupas 
continue  to  issue  from  the  earth  ; above  1500 
have  been  found  to  arise  beneath  a single 
apple  tree,  and  in  some  places  the  whole 
surface  of  the  soil,  by  their  successive  opera- 
tions, has  appeared  as  full  of  holes  as  a 
honeycomb.  Within  about  a fortnight  after 
their  final  transformation  they  begin  to  lay 
their  eggs,  and  in  the  space  of  six  weeks  the 
whole  generation  becomes  extinct.  Fortu- 
nately these  insects  are  appointed  to  return 
only  at  periods  so  distant,  that  vegetation 
often  has  time  to  recover  from  the  injury 
inflicted  by  them.  They  have  also  many 
enemies,  which  contribute  to  diminish  their 
numbers.  Their  eggs  are  eaten  by  birds ; 
the  yoimg,  when  they  first  issue  from  the 
shell,  are  preyed  upon  by  ants,  which  mount 
the  trees  to  feed  upon  them,  or  destroy  them 
when  they  are  about  to  enter  the  ground. 
Blackbirds  eat  them  when  turned  up  by  the 
plough  in  fields,  and  hogs  are  excessively 
ibnd  of  them,  and,  when  suffered  to  go  at 
large  in  the  woods,  root  them  up,  and  devour 
immense  numbers  just  before  the  arrival  of 
the  period  of  their  final  tiansformation, 
when  they  are  lodged  immediately  under 
the  surface  of  the  soil.  We  may  mention 
that  one  species  has  been  found  in  this 
country,  where,  however,  it  is  rare;  it  has 
been  called  Cicada  Anglica,  but  seems  not 
to  be  distinct  from  a common  European 
species. 

CICADID.d3.  The  first  family  of  Ho- 
mopterous  insects,  in  the  section  Tkimeka, 
and  corresponds  with  the  Cicadee  mamd- 
farcE  of  Linnojus.  It  embraces  the  largest 
insects  in  the  order,  one  species  measuring 
between  six  and  seven  inches  in  the  expanse 
of  its  wings.  [See  Cicada.] 

CICINDELA:  CICINDEEIDiE  ; or 
TIGER  BEETEES.  A genus  and  family  of 
Coleopterous  insects  remarkable  for  the  cele- 
rity and  vigour  of  their  flight ; characterized 
by  the  great  projection  of  the  eyes,  long  and 
sharply  pointed  jaws  ; thorax  depressed  and 
nearly  square ; and  the  legs  and  antcnnio  long 
and  slender.  They  are  generally  seen  on  the 
wing  in  the  hottest  jiart  of  the  day,  chiefly 
frequenting  dry  meadows,  sandy  plains  or 
heaths,  or  the  hanks  of  rivers.  One  of  the 
most  striking  genera  is  the  Maiiticora,  found 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  common 
Gkek.v  Tioeu-uekti.e  {CicindcUi  campes- 
tria\  one  of  the  most  common  European 
species,  is  a highly  beautiful  insect,  being 
of  a bright  grass-green,  with  the  elytra 
each  marked  by  flve  small,  round,  cream- 
coloured  spots  : tile  head,  thorax,  and  liinhs 
arc  of  a rich  gilded  east;  the  eyes  hlnck 
and  prominent : the  legs  long  and  slender. 
The  larva  of  this  insect  lives  in  cylindrical 
burrows,  excavated  by  itself,  and  varying 


from  six  inches  to  a foot  in  depth.  The 
head  is  very  iarge,  and  slightly  concave ; 
the  jaws  are  curved  and  strong  j and  the 
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body  is  humped  near  the  middle  of  the 
back,  at  which  part  there  are  two  hooked 
tubercles.  In  the  process  of  excavation  they 
use  their  jaws  and  feet,  and  load  the  concave 
back  of  their  heads  with  the  grains  of  earth 
which  they  have  detached ; thus  loaded, 
they  ascend  backwards,  resting  at  intervals, 
and  fixing  themselves  to  the  inner  walls  of 
their  burrow  by  the  assistance  of  the  two 
hooked  tubercles  on  the  back ; and  when 
arrived  at  the  orifice,  they  jerk  off  their  load 
to  a distance.  The  Cicindelffi  are  all  vora- 
cious ; and  when  their  prey  comes  within 
their  reach,  they  rush  upon  it  with  great 
ferocity. 

CILIOGHADA.  An  order  of  AcaUplm, 
or  gelatinous  transparent  marine  animals, 
distinguished  by  their  continually  agitating 
the  cilia  with  which  their  contractile  bodies 
are  provided ; organs  which  possess  the  phos- 
phorescent faculty  in  a very  high  degree. 
[Tor  examples,  see  Bekoe,  and  Medusa.] 

CIMBEX : CIMBICIDiE.  A genus  and 
family  of  Hymehopterous  insects,  allied  to 
Tenthredinetes,  or  Saw-flies  (as  they  are  com- 
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monly  called,  tVom  their  saw-like  ovipositor), 
comprising  those  species  which  have  the 
antennal  alike  in  both  sexes,  and  terminated 


by  a knob  or  a reversed  cone  rounded  at 
the  tip,  preceded  by  four  or  five  joints,  and 
the  two  subcostal  nerv'es  being  contiguous 
without  a wide  intermediate  space.  The 
larvae  of  these  insects  greatly  resemble  the 
Caterpillars  of  Lepidopterous  insects,  but 
have  from  eighteen  to  twenty-two  feet,  or 
only  six,  which  distinguishes  them  from 
true  caterpillars,  which  have  from  ten  to 
sixteen  feet.  In  order  to  imdergo  their 
change,  they  spin,  either  on  the  earth  or  on  ' 
the  plants  upon  which  they  have  fed,  a 
cocoon,  in  which,  like  the  rest  of  the  family, 
they  remain  imchanged  for  many  montlu, 
changing  to  pupae  only  a few  days  before 
they  become  perfect  Saw-flies. 

eXMEX.  A Einnaean  genus  of  Hemip-  ' 
terous  insects,  now  subdivided  into  several 
families  or  sections,  according  to  the  general 
shape  or  habit  of  the  insects,  and  severally 
named  Cimicidee,  PentatomidcE,  Cydnidtz,  Co-  i 
reidcE,  LyyeidcB,  Reduviidtje,  Acanthidoe,  and 
Ilydrometridce : the  two  terminal  joints  of 
the  antennaa  of  hair-like  fineness ; body 
much  depressed  ; thorax  transverse;  antennae 
four-jointed ; labrum  rather  long  and 
pointed,  and  when  the  proboscis  is  not  in 
use,  recurved  under  the  head.  The  bed-bug 
{Cimex  lectvlarius)  may  serve  as  a general 
example  of  this  very  extensive  tribe.  [See 
Bug.]  j 

CIXCLOSOMA.  A genus  of  Passerine  i 
birds,  belonging  to  the  Turdidee  family. 
The  species  Cinclosoma  punctatum,  ot  Spot-  ; 
ted  Ground  Thrush,  inhabits  Van  Diemen’s  ' 
Land  and  Eastern  Australia.  It  prefers  tne  ■ 
summits  of  low  stony  hills  and  rocky  gullies, 
particularly  those  covered  with  scrubs  and  ' 
bushes.  Its  flight  is  very  limited ; but  it  I 
readily  evades  pursuit  by  running  over  the 
stony  surface  and  concealing  itself  among  ( 
the  rmderrvood : when  flushed  suddenly,  it 
rises  with  a loud  whirring  noise,  like  a cjtuail 
or  Partridge.  Its  note  consists  of  a low 
piping  whistle.  It  is  sold  in  Hobart-Town 
market,  with  Bronzewings,  Pigeons,  and 
Wattle-birds,  and  is  known  there  as  the 
Groimd  Dove  : doubtless  from  its  terrestrial 
habits  and  its  flesh  being  excellent  eating. 
To  its  delicacy,  and  the  large  development 
of  the  pectoral  muscles,  and  the  contour  of 
the  body,  resembling  a Quail,  Mr.  Gould 
gives  his  testimony.  It  breeds  in  October 
and  tliree  followirrg  montlrs.  The  nest,  which 
is  always  placed  on  the  ground,  is  a slight 
and  rather  careless  structure,  composed  of 
leaves  and  the  inner  bark  of  trees,  and  is  of 
a roimd,  open  form.  The  stomach  of  this 
bird,  on  dissection,  was  found  to  contain 
seeds  and  caterpillars,  mingled  with  sand. 
Another  species,  Cinclosoma  castanotus, 
found  near  the  Swan  River,  is  a much  shyer 
bird  than  the  C.  purKtatum,  and  runs  over 
the  ground  faster  ; its  shorter  toes  consider- 
ably assisting  its  progressive  motion. 

CINCLUS.  The  W ater-ouzel  [which  see]. 

CINNYRIS.  CIXN’YRID;E.  a genus 
and  fanjily  of  small  birds,  remarkable  for 
the  splendid  metallic  lustre  of  their  plumage 
in  which  they  rival  the  Humining-bir^ 
{Troc/iilida:).  All  the  slides  inhabit  the 
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Old  World  i chiefly  Africa  and  India.  [See 
, SUS-BIBD.] 

CIP.RIPEDIA,  orCIRRIPEDES.  A 
I class  of  inrertebrated  animals,  so  named 
j from  the  curled  and  ciliated  branchiaa 
; which  protrude  from  the  oval  aperture  of 
1 the  shells.  They  are  divided  into  sessile, 

' that  is,  either  themselves  firmly  united  at 
I tlieir  bases  to  rocks  or  solid  masses ; and 
pedunculated,  or  attached  by  a long  pedun- 
; cle  or  footstalk.  They  are  closely  allied  to 
' the  Crustacea. 

I CISSITIS.  A genus  of  Coleoptera.  [See 

noKiAD.a:.] 

I CISTELA  : CISTELID.®.  A genus  and 
' family  of  Coieopterous  insects,  belonging  to 
i the  section  Ileleromera.  They  are  cha- 
; racterized  by  auteniise  nearly  filiform,  the 
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joints  serrated;  body  ovoid,  arched  above; 
feet  long,  but  none  of  tlie  legs  formed  for 
I leaping  ; penultimate  joint  of  the  tarsi  bi- 
I fid  ; mandibles  entire.  They  generally  live 
I amongst  leaves  and  flowers.  They  are  an 
I important  group  numerically,  both  as  re- 
gards genera  and  species,  several  being  found 
m this  country. 

CITILLiUS.  A small  Rodent  animal,  of 
the  genus  Spermophilu3,  with  a long  thin 
bo<ly,  short  tail,  and  of  a silvery  grey  colour. 
It  is  a native  of  the  nortliem  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, and  dwells  in  communities,  great  num- 
lx:ri  of  them  being  usually  found  together 
in  the  same  cave,  furnished  with  a store  of 
nuts,  chestnuts,  &c.  Their  flesh  is  well  fla- 
voured. and  their  skins  are  much  valued. 
[See  .SpEBMOPiiiLfs.] 

I , ■' 

CIVET.  (Viverra  civetta.)  This  animal, 

; popularly  known  by  the  name  of  the  Civet- 
j)  cat,  belongs  to  a genus  of  carnivorous,  mnm- 
, mlferous  quo<inipcds,  and  is  a native  of 
^ several  parts  of  Africa  and  India.  It  is 
‘ particularly  distinguished  by  having  a se- 
cretory glanditlar  receptacle,  situated  at 
some  little  distance  Ircncath  the  tall,  wherein 
is  formed  a powerfully  odorous  matter  called 
cn-rt.  In  general  appearance,  this  animal 
reminds  one  of  the  fox,  which  it  also  re- 
sembles in  its  predatory  habits  ; but  the  legs 
ye  short,  the  tail  is  long,  hairy,  and  cylin- 
drical, and  the  claws,  though  by  no  means  so 
■cute  a",  those  of  the  cat,  arc  still  partially 
retractile.  The  ground  colour  of  the  body 
Is  yellowish-grey,  with  large  dusky  sjrots 
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disposed  in  longitudinal  rows  on  each  side  ; 
and  a sort  of  upright  mane  on  the  neck  and 
back.  The  tongue  is  covered  with  stout, 
horny  prickles ; and  the  ears  are  straight 
and  rounded  at  the  tips.  The  pouch,  situ- 
ated near  the  genitals,  is  a deep  bag,  some- 
times divided  into  two  cavities,  whence  a 
thick,  oily,  and  strongly  musk-like  fluid  is 
poured  out.  When  good,  tliis  odoriferous 
substance  is  of  a clear  yellowish  or  brown 
colour,  and  of  about  the  consistence  of  butter; 
when  undiluted,  the  smell  is  powerful  and 
very  offensive,  but  when  largely  diluted  with 
oil  or  other  ingredients,  it  becomes  an  ;^ree- 
able  perfume.  Important  medical  virtues 
were  formerly  attributed  to  the  civet ; it, 
however,  not  only  no  longer  forms  an  article 
in  the  Materia  Medica,  but  even  as  a per- 
fume it  has  been  laid  aside.  The  foregoing 
description  will  apply  to  another  species, 
the  Viverra  zibetlia,  except  that  this  has  no 
mane : it  should  be  observed  also,  that  the 
Viverra  civetta  is  peculiar  to  Africa,  and 
the  zibeiha  to  Asia. 

CLADOCERA.  An  order  of  minute  Crus- 
tacea, characterized  by  the  body  being  in- 
closed in  a bivalve  shell,  including,  among 
others,  the  genus  Daphnia. 

CLAM.  The  shell  of  a species  of  Con- 
chiferous  Mollusca.  [See  Tuidacna.] 

CLATJSILIA.  A genus  of  Mollusca 
chiefly  Inhabiting  mosses  at  the  foot  of  trees. 
The  species  are  very  numerous,  and  they 
are  all  small  shells,  in  shape  somewhat  re- 
sembling the  pupa  or  chrysalis  of  an  Insect ; 
the  largest  scarcely  exceeding  an  inch  in 
length.  Within  the  mouth,  in  the  last 
whorl  but  one,  there  is  a little  elastic  shelly 
plate  attached  to  the  shell,  and  called  a 
clausium,  from  wliich  the  genus  takes  its 
name  It  is  used  to  close  up  the  aperture 
when  the  animal  has  retreated  within  its 
shell,  and  in  that  respect  resembles  an  oper- 
culum, except  that  the  latter  is  attached  to 
the  animal,  or  is  loose  and  thrown  off, 
whereas  the  former  is  fixed  permanently 
to  the  shell. 

CLAVIGER.  A genus  of  Coleopterous 
insects,  of  the  section  Trimera;  characterized 
by  six-jointed  antennaj,  the  maxillary  palpi 
very  short,  and  the  eyes  apparently  wanting. 
The  si)ccies  are  found  under  stones,  and  in 
the  nests  of  small  yellow  Ants.  One  was 
found  a few  years  ago  in  a nest  of  Vonnica 
flava,  by  Mr.  J.  0.  Westwood,  at  Ensham, 
Oxon,  and  it  was  considered  one  of  our  rarest 
insects ; but  Mr.  F.  Smith  says  (in  the 
Zoologist),  “ I have  been  an  examiner  of 
ants'  nests,  and  an  observer  of  their  habits, 
some  years,  and  have  searched  in  scores  of 
the  nests  of  Formica  flava  for  the  Claviger; 
and  this  perhaps  is  the  reason  why  I have 
not  found  it.  In  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  London  there  are  no  stony  fields 
like  those  in  chalky  districts  ; and  where 
the  soil  is  subject  to  retaining  a greater 
degree  of  moisture,  like  the  London  clay, 
the  ant  appears  to  find  it  necessary  to  raise 
up  a hillock  like  a mole-hill,  to  the  upper 
chambers  of  which  she  conveys  her  Inrvin, 
eggs,  and  pupni,  as  the  atmospheric  changes 
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render  it  necessary  ; but,  on  tbe  contrary,  at 
Mickleham  I did  not  observe  a single  in- 
stance of  any  superstructure  being  raised, 
for,  in  a soil  so  light  as  in  some  places  barely 
to  cover  the  strata  of  chalk,  the  ant  is  glad 
to  find  a situation  so  suited  to  her  purpose 
as  the  under  side  of  a large  stone,  for  here 
the  necessary  degree  of  moisture  far  the 
development  of  her  progeny  is  retained  in 
the  earth.  Now  it  will  be  obvious  that  the 
difficulty  of  detecting  the  Claviger  amongst 
the  accumulations  of  the  ant-lull  must  be 
very  great,  but  on  removing  the  stones  you 
are  at  once,  as  it  were,  admitted  into  the 
channels  of  the  nest,  filled  with  eggs,  larvaj, 
and  pupiE,  and  amongst  these  it  is  that  Cla- 
viger is  found.  The  first  question  which 
naturally  arises  is  this: — .What  is  the  nature 
of  the  connexion  between  the  two  insects  ? 
P.  W.  J.  Muller,  in  Germar’s  Magazin  der 
Entomologie,’  informs  us  that  the  ants  alto- 
gether support  the  Clavigers  for  the  sake  of 
a peculiar  secretion  which  exudes  from  them, 
and  wliich  the  ants  suck  from  the  two  flocks  of 
hair  that  terminate  the  external  angles  of 
the  elytra, — that  the  ants  occasionally  caress 
the  Clavigers,  which  then  give  out  a fresh 
supply  of  the  fluid, — that  the  Claviger  is 
wholly  dependent  for  support  on  the  ants,  and 
that  they  feed  it  with  juices  extracted  from 
flowers,  &c.  * * * I am  inclined  to  the 
opinion  that  the  only  purpose  for  which 
these  insects  are  retained  by  the  ants,  is  for 
the  sake  of  the  fluid  which  they  extract 
from  them  ; I feel  convinced  that  there  are 
hundreds  of  nests  without  them  : they  are 
most  numerous  during  the  early  summer 
months,  whilst  the  larva:  are  in  the  nests; 
and  I was  at  one  time  inclined,  froin  that 
circumstance,  to  tliink  that  the  fluid  ex- 
tracted from  them  might  serve  to  nurture 
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particular  sexes  of  ants,  but  the  fact  of  their 
not  inhabiting  every  nest  at  once  decides 
the  question.”  The  species  figured  is  the 
Claviger  Umgicornis,  which  differs  consider- 
ably from  the  preceding,  but  has  the  same 
general  apijcarance. 

CEAVICORNES.  The  name  given  to  a 
family  of  Pentamerous  beetles,  whose  au- 
tcnnie  end  in  a club-shaped  enlargement : 
they  ai'C  partly  terrestrial,  and  partly  aqua- 
tic. 

CLAY  [MOTHS].  A name  given  by  col- 
lectors to  Moths  of  the  genus  Oraphiphora. 

CLEAR-WINO  [HAWK-MOTIIS].  A 
name  given  to  the  species  of  Sphingulve,  be- 
longing to  the  genus  yEgeria. 
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CLERUS : CLERID.a;.  A genus  and 
family  of  Coleopterous  insects,  of  small  ex- 
tent ; generally  handsomely  variegated  in 
their  colours,  and  seldom  exceeding  an  inch 
in  length  : the  body  is  firm,  long,  and  often 
cylindric,  with  the  head  and  thorax  nar- 
rower than  the  elytra  ; and  the  antenna:  are 
short,  sometimes  filiform  and  serrated.  The 
species  of  the  genus  Clerus  are  amongst  the 
largest  of  the  family  ; having  the  elytra  ge- 
nerally of  a bright  red  colom-,  ornamented 
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with  purple  spots.  The  perfect  inseefr  extract 
the  honey  from  flowers ; but  their  lorvre, 
which  are  of  a bright  red  colour,  are  very 
destructive  to  bees  and  wasps,  in  the  nests  of 
which  the  females  deposit  their  eggs  during 
the  absence  of  those  insects,  upon  whose 
grubs  the  larvce  of  the  Clerus  prey ; the^ 
begin  in  the  cell  where  they  were  hatched, 
and  proceed  from  cell  to  cell,  devouring  each 
inhabitant  until  they  arrive  at  maturity. 

. CLIO  : CLIONID.®.  A genus  and  family 
of  naked  marine  molluscs,  belonging  to  the 
order  JPteropoda.  They  are  particularly  dis- 
tinguished by  having  a pair  of  fin-like  organs, 
or  Rings,  consisting  of  an  expansion  of  the 
mantle  on  each  side  of  the  neck,  and  fm- 
nished  with  muscular  fibres  — a peculiarity 
of  structure  by  which  they  are  enabled  to 
propel  themselves  rapidly  tW)ugh  the  water. 


OLIO  BOREALIS 

So  numerous  arc  they  in  the  Northern  and 
Southern  oceans,  that  the  water  appears 
literally  alive  with  them  ; they  arc  called 
whales'^  food,  and  the  sea  is  sometimes  so 
glutted  with  the  Clios,  that  the  whales  can 
scarcely  open  their  moutlis  without  ingulph- 
ing  thousands  of  them.  The  C7ib  Ixtreabf 
abounds  in  the  Arctic  seas,  and  the  Clio 
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australis  appears  to  be  cq^ually  abundant  in 
the  polar  regions  of  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere. 

CLOTHO.  A genus  of  spiders,  •which  inha- 
bit Egypt  and  the  south  of  Europe,  remark- 
able tor  the  curious  nest  or  habitation  which 
it  constructs  for  its  young.  Tills  is  indeed 
a singular  genus.  The  best  known  species 
(Clotho  Durandii)  is  about  half  an  inch  long, 
of  a brown  maroon  colour,  with  the  abdomen 
black,  marked  with  five  yellowish  spots.  It 
constructs  on  the  under  side  of  stones,  or  in 
crevices  of  rocks,  a cocoon  in  the  shape  of  a 
I cap  or  patella,  an  inch  in  diameter,  its  cir- 
cumference having  seven  or  eight  festoons  ; 
the  points  alone  being  fixed  to  the  stone  by 
means  of  threads,  whilst  the  edges  of  the 
festoons  are  free.  This  singular  tent,  the 
outer  surface  resembling  the  finest  taffety, 
is  composed  of  a number  of  folds.  When 
yotmg  it  only  constructs  two  layers,  between 
which  it  takes  its  station.  But  subsequently, 
perhaps  at  each  moulting,  it  adds  other  folds, 
and  when  the  period  of  reproduction  arrives 
it  weaves  another  apartment  expressly  for 
the  reception  of  the  sacs  of  eggs,  and  young 
when  hatched,  of  a softer  texture.  The  in- 
side of  its  habitation  is  always  remarkably 
clean.  The  bags  in  which  the  eggs  are 
placed  are  four,  five,  or  six  in  number  in 
each  habitation  j they  are  about  one-third 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  of  a lenticular 
form.  The  eggs  are  not  deposited  till  about 
the  end  of  December  or  in  January,  and 
they  are  enveloped  in  fine  do'wn  to  guard 
them  from  the  cold.  The  edges  of  the  fes- 
. toons  not  being  fastened  together,  the  insect 
' is  able  to  creep  in  and  out  at  will  by  lifting 
them  up.  When  the  young  are  able  to  dis- 
; pense  with  the  maternal  cares,  they  quit 
i their  common  habitation  and  form  separate 
I ab<xles,  and  their  parent  dies  in  her  tent, 

I which  is  thus  its  birthplace  and  its  tomb. 

CLOUDED  YELLOW  [BUTTERFLY]. 
A n^e  applied  by  insect  collectors  to  But- 
terflies of  the  genus  Colias. 

CLUPEA  : CLUPEIDiE.  A genus  and 
family  of  Malacopterjgious  Ashes  j distin- 
guished by  their  wanting  the  adipose  fin,  by 
having  the  upper  jaw  composed  of  the  inter- 
maxiilarjr  bones  in  the  middle,  and  the 
maxiUanes  at  the  sides,  and  by  the  body 
being  always  covered  with  scales.  To  tins 
genus  lielong  the  Herring,  Sprat,  Shad, 
Whitebait,  &c.  [which  see]. 

CLYTL'S.  A genus  of  I.«ngioom  Beetles, 
alxiunding  In  ajiccies.  A few  species  (C. 
orictis  and  C.  arcuatus)  arc  found  in  this 
CTuntry  ; but  we  prefer  i|iioting,  from  Dr. 
Harris  s work,  his  description  of  two  North 
American  species,  on  account  of  the  interest- 
ing notices  of  the  habits  of  Clvtu.s  Si'K- 
ciosus  : — This  lienutiful  Clytus,  like  the 
other  tx’ctles  of  the  genus  to  which  it  be- 
longs, i<  a wood-borer  i and  the  noble  su- 
gy-maplc,  which  is  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  American  forest-trees.  Is  doomed  to 
sulfer  from  its  depredations.  The  Clytus 
is  distinguished  from  a Callidiiim  by  Its 
more  convex  form,  its  more  nenriy  gloliular 
thorax,  which  is  neither  flattened  nor  iii- 
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dented,  and  by  its  more  slender  thighs.  The 
head  is  j ellow,  with  the  antenna)  and  the  : 
eyes  reddish  black  ; the  thorax  is  black,  with  i 
two  transverse  yellow  spots  on  each  side ; 
the  wing-covers,  for  about  two-thirds  of  their  [ 
length,  are  black,  the  remaining  tliird  is  | 
yellow,  and  they  are  ornamented  with  bands 
and  spots  arranged  in  the  following  manner: 
a yellow  spot  on  each  shoulder,  a broad  yel- 
low curved  band  or  arch,  of  which  the  yellow 
scutel  forms  the  key-stone,  on  the  base  of 
the  ■n'ing-covers,  beliind  this  a zigzag  yellow 
band  forming  the  letter  W,  across  the  mid- 
dle another  yellow  band  arching  backwards, 
and  on  the  yellow  tip  a curved  band  and  a 
black  spot ; the  legs  are  yellow  5 and  the 
imder-side  of  the  body  is  reddish  yellow, 
variegated  with  brown.  It  is  the  largest 
known  species  of  Clytus,  being  from  nine  to 
eleven  tenths  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  three 
or  four  tenths  in  breadth.  It  lays  its  eggs 
on  the  trunk  of  the  maple  in  July  and  Au- 
gust. The  grubs  burrow  into  the  bark  as 
soon  as  they  are  hatched,  and  are  thus  pro- 
tected during  the  winter.  In  the  spring 
they  penetrate  deeper,  and  form,  in  the 
course  of  the  summer,  long  and  winding 
galleries  in  the  wood,  up  and  do'wn  the  trunk. 
In  order  to  check  their  devastations,  they 
should  be  sought  for  in  the  spring,  when 
they  will  readily  be  detected  by  the  saw- 
dust that  they  cast  out  of  their  burrows  ; 
and,  by  a judicious  use  of  a knife  and  stiff 
■wire,  they  may  be  cut  out  or  destroyed  be- 
fore they  have  gone  deeply  into  the  wood. 
Many  kinds  of  Clytus  frequent  flowers,  for 
the  sake  of  the  pollen  which  they  devour. 

Clytos  Pictus.  This  other  North  Ame- 
rican species  has  the  form  of  the  beauti- 
ful Maple  Clytus.  It  is  velvet  black,  and  or- 
namented ■with  transverse  yellow  bands,  of 
which  there  are  three  on  the  head,  four  on  the 
thorax,  and  six  on  the  wing-covers,  the  tips  of 
which  are  also  edged  with  yellow.  The  first 
and  second  bands  on  each  wing-cover  are 
nearly  straight;  the  tliird  band  forms  a V,or, 
united  with  the  opposite  one,  aW,  as  in  the 
C.  speciosus ; the  fourth  is  also  angled,  and 
runs  upwards  on  the  inner  margin  of  the 
wing-cover  towards  the  scutel ; tiie  fifth  is 
broken  or  interruped  by  a longitudinal  ele- 
vated line  ; and  the  sixth  is  arched,  and 
consists  of  three  little  spots.  The  antenna) 
are  dark  brown ; and  the  lege  arc  rust-red. 
These  insects  vary  from  six-tenths  to  tlirco 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  length.  Wo  arc  in- 
formed by  Dr.  Harris,  that  in  the  month  of 
September  these  beetles  gather  on  the  locust- 
trees,  where  they  may  be  seen  glittering  in 
the  sunljcams  wltli  their  gorgeous  livery  of 
black  velvet  and  gold,  coursing  up  and  down 
tlie  trunks  in  pursuit  of  tlicir  mates,  or  to 
drive  nwav  their  rivals,  and  stopping  every 
now  and  then  to  salute  tliose  tlicy  meet  with 
a rapid  bowing  of  the  shoulders,  accompanied 
by  a creaking  sound,  indicative  of  recogni- 
tion or  deflance.  Having  paired,  the  female, 
attended  by  her  j)artner,  creeps  over  the 
bark,  searching  the  crevices  with  licr  an- 
tcnnie,  ami  dropping  tlicrein  lier  snow-white 
I eggs,  in  clusters  of  seven  or  eight  togctlier, 

' and  at  intervals  of  five  or  six  minutes,  till 
I her  whole  stock  is  safely  stored.  The  eggs 
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are  soon  hatched,  and  the  grubs  Immediately 
burrow  into  the  bark,  where  they  remain 
during  the  ensuing  rvinter  in  a torpid  state, 
but  in  spring  they  bore  more  or  less  deeply 
into  the  trunk,  the  general  course  of  their 
winding  and  irregular  passages  being  in  an 
upward  direction  from  the  place  of  their 
entrance. 

COAL-FISH.  (_Gadus  carhonarivs.')  A 
Malacopterygious  fish,  inhabiting  the  Baltic, 
the  Northern,  and  the  Mediterranean  seas  : 
it  is  common  on  most  of  our  rocky  and  deep 
coasts,  but  particularly  on  those  of  Scotland, 
the  Orkneys,  and  Yorkshire.  The  head  and 
body  are  elegantly  shaped  ; the  scales  small 
and  oblong  : the  lateral  line  silve^  wliite 
and  nearly  straight ; the  under  jaw  is  some- 
what longer  than  the  upper  ; the  lips  tinged 
with  purple  red  ; the  mouth  black  ; the  teeth 
very  small ; and  the  irides  silvery  white. 
When  full  grown,  it  is  about  two  feet  and  a 
half  long,  and  weighs  thirty  pounds  ; the 
head,  dorsal  fins,  tail,  and  upper  parts  of 
the  body  are  of  a dusky  black,  which  gradu- 
ally softens  into  a silvery  tinge  as  it  ap- 
proaches the  abdomen  j the  tail  is  broad  and 
forked.  According  to  Mr.  Pennant,  the 
yoimg  begin  to  appear  in  vast  shoals  on  the 


COATIMONDI.  (A^oaua.)  An  animal 
bearing  some  affinity  to  the  racoon,  except 
that  the  neck  and  body  are  longer,  the  fur 
is  shorter,  and  the  eyes  are  smaller ; but 
it  is  more  particularly  distinguished  by 
the  elongation  of  its  snout,  to  which  its 
scientific  name  nasua  refers.  By  the  assist- 
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coast  of  Yorkshire,  in  July,  and  are  at  that 
time  about  an  inch  and  a half  long  ; in  Au- 
gust they  are  from  three  to  five  inches  in 
length,  and  are  taken  in  great  numbers  with 
the  rod  and  line,  when  they  are  esteemed  a 
very  delicate  fish,  but  when  about  a year 
old  they  are  so  coarse  that  few  people  will 
eat  them.  Mr.  Couch  says,  “ It  is  in  the 
liighest  condition  from  October  to  December, 
at  which  season  it  prowls  after  prey  in  large 
companies  ; so  that  when  met  with  they 
prove  a valuable  capture  to  the  fishermen  ; 
for  though  but  coarse  food,  yet  being  whole- 
some, substantial,  and  cheap,  they  are 
eagerly  purchased  by  the  poor,  either  fresh 
or  salted.  They  swim  at  no  depth,  and  with 
great  rapidity  ; but  when  attracted  by  bait, 
vnll  keep  near  a boat  till  all  arc  taken  ; and 
I have  known  four  men  in  two  boats,  two 
men  in  each  boat,  take  twenty-four  hundred 
weight  with  lines  in  a very  few  hours.  The 
season  for  spawning  is  early  in  spring  ; im- 
mediately after  which  this  fish  becomes  so 
lank  ns  to  be  worthless,  in  which  state  it 
continues  through  the  summer.” 

These  fish  derive  their  English  narne  from 
the  dusky  pigment  which  tinges  their  skin, 
and  which,  when  they  are  handled,  soils  the 
fingers  like  moist  coal.  The  young  resort  to 
the  rocky  bays  of  the  Orkneys  and  Hebrides 
in  immense  numbers,  where,  according  to 
the  iieriod  of  their  growth,  they  are  known 
by  the  names  of  cuddy,  xithc,  and  sd/ocl'.  On 
the  Yorkshire  coast  the  young  are  called 
parrs,  and  when  a year  old  billets. 


BDFOnS  COATlMONni.— (NA3UA  RUFA.) 

ance  of  this  long  flexible  snout,  which  is  ! 
somewhat  truncated  at  the  end,  it  roots  up 
the  earth,  in  the  manner  of  a hog,  in  queit 
of  earth-worms,  &c.  It  also  preys  on  the 
smaller  quadrupeds  ; but  it  lives  more  upon 
trees  than  upon  the  ground,  and  is  a de- 
structive enemy  of  birds,  their  eggs,  and  un- 
fledged young.  It  is  equal  in  size  to  a large 
cat  s its  general  colour  is  a cinereous  brown  ; 
the  tail,  which  is  of  very  confidcmble  length, 
is  annulated  with  distinct  circles  of  block ; 
the  ears  are  round,  like  those  of  a rat,  co- 
vered adth  short  hair  externally,  but  inter- 
nally with  long  whitish  hair  ; the  mouth  is 
large,  and  the  under  jaw  much  shorter  than 
the  upper.  It  is  a native  of  Brazil. 

COBITIS.  [See  Loach.] 

COBBA  DI  C.VPELLO.  ThePortugue.se 
name  of  the  Vipera  nnja;  called  by  the 
English  names  of  the  Hooped  Sn'ake  and 
the  Spectacle  Sx.vke.  [Sec  Sxake.] 

COCCINELL.A : COCCINELLID.E.  A 
genus  and  family  of  Coleopterous  insects, 
characterized  by  their  hemispheric  form,  the 
upper  part  being  convex,  and  the  lower  flat ; 
and  further  distinguished  by  the  colour  and 
spots  of  their  wings.  Among  these  are  in- 
cluded all  the  I.ady-birds  ; one  of  amich  is 
the  CoccineVa  sci>tenipunctata  of  I.inna^us, 
or  common  seven-sixittcd  I.ady-bird,  the 
well-known  summer  visitant  of  every  field 
and  garden.  Though  these  insects  sometimes 
appear  in  great  numbers,  and  have  occa- 
sionally created  much  alarm,  it  is  erroneous 
to  suppose  that  they  do  any  injury  to  vege- 
tation i on  the  contrary,  lioth  in  the  laiwa 
and  perfect  state,  they  feed  on  the  Aphides 
wlilch  infest  plants,  and  arc  consequently  of 
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great  service  : its  lajva  has  a rather  dis- 
agreeable appearance ; it  is  of  a long  oval 
shape,  with  a pointed  tail,  of  a black  colour. 


UADT  BIRD,  WITH  ITS  LARVA  ASTD  PDPA. 

(COCCrNEIXA  SEPTRMPnNOTATA.J 

with  red  and  white  specks,  and  a rough  sur- 
: face ; it  changes  to  a short,  blackish,  oval 
' chrysalis,  spotted  with  red,  and  which  gives 
j birth  to  its  beautiful  inmate  in  the  months 
i of  May  and  June. 

The  different  species  of  CoccinellDe  are  very 
numerous  ; they  are  generally  divided  ac- 
cording to  the  ground-colour  of  their  elytra, 
which  arc  either  red  with  black,  yellow  with 
j black,  black  with  red,  or  yellow  with  white 
I spots.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
I English  species  is  the  Coccinella  octodccim- 
I punctata  of  Linnaius,  or  the  eightcen-spotted 
i Lady-bird,  which  is  of  a brigiht  yellow  with 
; numerous  black  specks,  and  little  more  than 
I half  the  size  of  the  common  red  kind  above 
described. 

I Most  people  who  ore  familiar  with  our 
I South-eastern  coasts  have  had  opportunities 
j of  witnessing  the  flight  of  extraordinary 
I swarms  of  Lady-birds  during  the  summer  or 
I autumnal  months.  The  most  recent  instance 
of  this  which  we  have  seen  publicly  noticed 
is  the  following  : — “ On  Friday,  August  13. 
1847 , the  whole  of  the  coast  around  Southend 
was  visited  by  one  of  the  most  numerous 
flights  of  insects  on  record.  They  consisted 
of  at  least  five  species  of  lady-bird,  and  they 
came  in  such  dense  numbers,  os  for  miles 
along  the  coast  to  resemble  a swarm  of  bees 
during  hiving.  The  sea  destroyed  countless 
millions  of  them,  the  gross  and  hedge-rows, 
and  every  crevice  that  afforded  shelter  from 
the  wind,  were  coloured  with  their  numbers, 
and  for  many  miles  it  was  impossible  to  walk, 
without  crushing  numbers  beneath  the  tread. 
The  insects  evidently  came  from  the  cost, 
the  wind  having  veered  round  to  that  point 
during  the  night.  Every  true  friend  of 
agriculture,  however,  hails  the  appearance 
OT  these  insects,  os  they  arc  well-known  to 
the  destroyers  of  Aphides,  a race  of  flics 
the  most  injurious  to  vegetation.  We  found, 
on  infiuiry,  that  this  phenomenon  was  not 
CTnflned  to  the  above  mentioned  locality  ; 
uL  same  day  Kamsgate,  JIargate, 

” • ui®"'  coasts  of  the  adjacent 

neighcKjurhoods  were  similarly  visited  by 
•Warms  of  these  Aphidivorotis  insects,  which 
in  many  places  were  swept  off  the  public 
tomb  "Pccdily  consigned  to  a watery 

lir.  Thaddeus  Harris  has  the  following 


sensible  remarks  on  the  valuable  services  of 
the  Coccinellw,  when  speaking  of  the  “ re- 
doubtable enemies  ” wliich  “ seem  expressly 
created  to  diminish  the  numbers  ” of  the 
Aphides,  or  plant-lice.  “These  Uce-destroyers 
are  of  three  sorts.  The  first  are  the  young 
or  larva)  of  the  hemispherical  beetles  fa- 
miliarly known  by  the  name  of  lady-birds, 
and  scientifically  by  that  of  Coccinella:. 
These  little  beetles  are  generally  yellow  or 
red,  with  black  spots,  or  black,  with  white, 
red,  or  yellow  spots  ; there  are  many  kinds 
of  them,  and  they  ore  very  common  and 
plentiful  insects,  and  are  generally  diffused 
among  plants.  They  live  both  in  the  per- 
fect and  young  state,  upon  plant-lice,  and 
hence  their  services  are  very  considerable. 
Their  young  are  small  flattened  grubs  of  a 
bluish  or  blue-back  colour,  spotted  usually 
with  red  or  yellow,  and  furnished  with  six 
legs  near  the  fore-part  of  the  body.  They 
are  hatched  from  little  yellow  eggs,  laid  in 
clusters  among  the  plant-lice,  so  that  they 
find  themselves  at  once  within  reach  of  their 
prey,  which,  from  their  superior  strength, 
they  are  enabled  to  seize  and  slaughter  in 
great  numbers.  There  are  some  of  these 
lady-birds  of  a very  small  size,  and  blackish 
colour,  sparingly  clothed  with  short  hairs, 
and  sometimes  with  a yellow  spot  at  the  end 
of  the  wing-covers,  whose  young  are  clothed 
with  short  tufts  or  flakes  of  the  most  delicate 
white  down.  These  insects  belong  to  the 
genus  Scymnus,  which  means  a lion’s  whelp, 
and  they  well  merit  such  a name,  for  their 
young,  in  proportion  to  their  size,  are  as 
sanguinary  and  ferocious  as  the  most  savage 
beast  of  prey.  I have  often  seen  one  of 
these  little  tufted  animals  preying  upon  the 
plant-lice,  catching  and  devouring,  with  the 
greatest  ease,  lice  nearly  as  large  as  its  own 
body,  one  after  another,  in  rapid  succession, 
without  apparently  satiating  its  hunger  or 
diminishing  its  activity.”  M.  Mulsant,  of 
Lyons,  has  published  a volume  on  the  Coc- 
cinellida:  of  France,  most  of  which  are  also 
found  in  this  country  : a monograph  of  the 
whole  group  by  the  same  learned  entomolo- 
gist is  in  the  press. 

COCCUS.  A genus  of  Hemipterous  in- 
sects, including  the  Cochineal  Insect  (Coccus 
cacti.)  In  this  remarkable  genus  the 
males  are  much  smaller  than  the  females, 
and  are  furnished  with  wings,  of  which  the 
females  are  destitute.  The  Cocci  are  found 
on  the  leaves  and  bark  of  various  plants  : 
hence  they  become  injurious  to  many  ex- 
otics in  our  hothouses  and  conservatories. 
One  of  the  most  common  of  these  is  the 
Coccus  adonidum,  a small  oval-shaped  in- 
sect of  a pale  rose-colour,  slightly  convex 
above,  with  the  body  divided  into  many 
transverse  segments  projecting  sharply  on 
the  sides  ; it  has  six  short  legs,  and  the  whole 
insect  appears  more  or  less  covered  with  a 
flue  white  powder.  When  the  female  is  full 
of  eggs,  she  ceases  to  feed,  and  remaining 
fixed  to  one  spot,  cnvclojis  herself  in  a fine 
white  fibrous cotton-iike  substance,  and  soon 
afterwards  dies  : the  young,  which  are 
hatched  under  the  body  of  the  |>nrciit  insect, 
proceding  from  it  in  great  numbers,  and  dis- 
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persing  themselves  in  quest  of  food.  It  was 
originally  introduced  into  Europe  along 
with  exotic  plants  from  the  warmer  regions 
of  Africa  and  America. 

It  may  be  remarked  of  the  CoccicUe  gene- 
rally, that  they  are  remarkable  for  their 
powers  of  propagation,  and  that  when  they 
once  attack  a plant  or  young  tree,  the  minute 
size  of  the  larvse  renders  their  extermination 
a very  difficult  task.  We  were  particularly 
struck  with  the  obsen'ations  of  the  President 
of  the  Entomological  Society  (G.  Newport, 
i Esq.  E.  R.  S. ) in  his  “ Anniversary  Address,” 

! 1846  — that  so  complete  had  been  the  ravages 
I of  the  Coccus  of  the  orange-trees,  that  one  of 
I the  Azores,  the  island  of  Eayal,  lost  its  entire 
! produce  from  this  cause  alone.  The  usual 
j exportation  of  fruit  from  Eayal  had  been 
j 12,000  chests  annually,  but  in  1843  not  a 
, single  chest  was  exported.  This  injury  had 
extended  to  St.  Michael’s  ; and  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  whole  of  that  group  of  volcanic 
islands,  depending  almost  entirely  on  the 
produce  of  their  orange-groves,  and  despair- 
ing of  retrieving  their  prospects,  were  fast 
turning  their  attention  to  the  cultivation  of 
other  objects  of  commerce.  This  amount  of 
injury  to  a whole  population,  by  a diminu- 
tive and  apparently  contemptible  insect,  was 
the  result  of  but  three  years  I It  was  there- 
fore with  great  reason  that  the  President 
laid  some  stress  on  the  fact,  and  remarked, 
that  the  ejects  of  this  insect  on  a single  arti- 
cle of  luxury  might  fairly  he  adduced  to  show 
that  entomological  inquiries  are  deserving  of 
full  attention.  They  furnish,  however,  some 
very  important  products  : the  bodies  of  many 
species,  being  deeply  colomed  through  their 
whole  substance,  yield  dies  of  grqat  value, 
the  richness  of  winch  seems  to  depend  upon 
the  nature  of  the  plant  upon  which  they 
feed. 

By  far  the  most  Important  of  all  is  tlie 
Coccus  cacti,  or  Cochineal  Cactus,  so  cele- 
brated for  the  beauty  of  the  colour  which  it 
yields.  This  species  is  a native  of  South 
America,  and  was  for  a long  time  exclusively 
confined  to  Mexico,  where  it  feeds  on  a species 
of  cactus.  The  female  or  officinal  Cochineal 
insect,  in  its  full-grown  pregnant  or  torpid 
state,  swells  or  grows  to  such  a size,  in  pro- 
portion to  that  of  its  first  or  creeping  state, 
that  the  legs,  antennas,  and  proboscis,  are  so 
small  ■with  respect  to  the  rest  of  the  animal 
as  hardly  to  be  discovered  by  the  naked  eye  ; 
so  that  on  a general  ■I’iew  it  bears  a great 
resemblance  to  a seed  or  berry  : hence  arose 
that  difference  of  opinion  which  at  one  period 
subsisted  among  writers  ; some  maintaining 
that  Cochineal  was  a berry,  while  others  con- 
tended that  it  was  an  insect. 

When  the  female  insect  is  arrived  at  its 
full  size,  it  fixes  itself  to  the  surface  of  the 
leaf,  and  envelopes  itself  in  a kind  of  white 
down,  which  it  spins  or  draws  through  its 
j proboscis  in  a continued  double  filament. 

I The  male  is  a small  and  rather  slender  two- 
winged fly,  about  the  size  of  a flea,  with 
I jointed  antennaj  and  large  white  wings  in 
j proportion  to  the  body,  which  is  of  a red 
colour,  with  two  long  filaments  proceeding 
from  the  tail.  When  the  female  insect  has 
discliarged  all  its  eggs,  it  becomes  a mere 


husk,  and  dies  ; so  that  great  care  is  taken  ' 
to  kill  the  insects  before  that  time,  to  prevent  ■ 
the  young  from  escaping.  The  operation  of 


collecting  the  insects,  which  is  exceedingly  , 
tedions,  is  performed  by  the  w omen.  “ Eor- 
merly,”  says  Mr.  M'Culloch,  “ it  was  in 
Mexico  only  that  it  was  reared  with  care, 
and  formed  a valuable  article  of  commerce  ; 
but  its  culture  is  now  more  or  less  attended 
to  in  various  parts  of  the  West  Indies  and 
of  the  United  States.  There  are  two  sorbs 
or  varieties  of  Cochineal : the  best  or  dome#- 
ticated,  which  the  Spaniards  call  granafina, 
or  fine  grain  ; and  the  wild,  which  they  call 
grana  sylvestra.  The  former  is  nearly  twice 
as  large  as  the  latter ; probably  because  its 
size  has  been  improved  by  the  favourable 
effects  of  human  care,  and  of  a more  copious 
and  suitable  nomishment,  derived  solely 
from  the  Cactus  cochinellifer,  during  many  ! 
generations.  AVild  cochineal  is  collected  six  j 
times  in  the  year ; but  that  which  is  cul-  | 
tivated  is  only  collected  thrice  during  the 
same  period.  The  insects,  of  which  there 
are  about  70,000  in  a pound,  being  detached  • 
from  the  plants  on  which  they  feed  by  a , 
blunt  knife,  arc  put  into  bags,  and  dipped 
in  boiling  water  to  kill  them,  after  which  ; 
they  are  dried  in  the  sun.  It  is  principally 
used  in  tlie  dyeing  of  scarlet,  crimson,  and 
other  esteemed  colours.  The  watery  inftision 
is  of  a violet  crimson  ; the  alcoholic,  of  a , 
deep  crimson  ; and  the  alkaline,  of  a deep 
purple,  or  rather  riolct  hue.  It  is  Imported  : 
in  bags,  each  containing  al)Out  200  lbs.  ; and 
has  the  appearance  of  small,  dry.  shrivelled,  i 
rugose  berries  or  seeds,  of  a deep  brown, 
purple,  or  mulberry  colour,  with  a white  j 
matter  between  the  wrinkles.”  I 

COCK.  iGallus  domesticus.')  The  com-  | 
mon  domestic  Cock,  the  well-known  cliicf-  ' 
tain  of  the  poultry-yard,  is  subject  to  in-  ; 
numerable  varieties,  scarcely  two  being  found 
to  resemble  each  other  exactly  in  form  and 
plumage.  At  what  time  this  valuable  bird 
was  brought  under  the  control  of  man,  it 
is  now  impossible  to  determine  ; but,  as  the 
forests  of  many  ports  of  India  still  abound 
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I with  several  varieties  of  the  Cock  in  the 
wild  or  natural  condition,  it  is  quite  rea- 
sonable to  conclude  that  the  race  was  first 
domesticated  in  the  East,  and  gradually 
extended  thence  to  the  rest  of  the  world, 
i ! It  seems  to  be  generally  understood.  Indeed, 
! that  the  Cock  was  first  introduced  into 
; Europe  from  Persia  : it  has,  however,  been 
I so  long  established  throughout  the  AVestern 
regions,  that  to  attempt  to  trace  its  progress 
from  its  native  wilds  would  be  a useless 
waste  of  time.  AVe  figure  what  many  na- 
turalists regard  as  the  origin  of  our  domestic 
poultry,  the  very  handsome  Javanese  wild 
fowl ; but  it  is  our  firm  belief  that  domes- 
ticated animals  are  in  general  not  traceable 
to  any  iciUl  stock  or  race. 


\ THE  JAViJIB.SE  COOK. — (OAI.r,n9  BANKIVDS.) 


The  Domestic  Cock  has  his  head  sur- 
I mounted  by  a notched,  crimson,  fleshy  sub- 
j stance,  called  a comb ; and  two  pendulous 
; fleshy  bodies  of  the  same  colour,  termed 
j icattles,  hang  under  his  throat.  The  hen 
j has  also  a similar,  but  not  so  large  nor  so 
I vividly  coloured  excrescence  on  her  head, 
j The  Cock  is  provided  with  a sharp  horn  or 
j spur  on  the  outside  of  his  tarsus,  with  which 
j he  inflicts  severe  wounds  j the  hen,  instead 
I of  a spur,  has  a mere  knot  or  tubercle.  There 
I is,  in  both  sexes,  below  the  ear,  an  oblong 
spot,  the  interior  edge  of  which  is  reddish, 
and  the  remainder  white.  The  feathers 
j arise  in  pairs  from  each  sheath,  touching  by 
I their  [mints  within  the  skin,  but  diverging 
I in  their  course  outwards.  On  the  neck  they 
; are  long,  narrow,  and  floating  ; on  the  rump 
I they  arc  of  the  same  form,  but  droo|)Ing 
laterally  over  the  extremity  of  the  wings, 

I which  are  quite  short,  and  terminate  at  the 
t origin  of  the  tail,  the  plumes  of  which  arc 
vertical.  In  the  centre  of  the  Cock’s  tail 
j are  two  long  feathers,  which  fall  backwards 
1 ‘J  t graceful  arch,  and  add  great  beauty  to 
i the  whole  aspect  of  the  fowl.  It  is  in  vain 
I to  offer  any  description  of  the  colour  of  tlie 
plumage,  os  it  is  infinitely  varied,  being  in 
1 some  breeds  of  tlic  greatest  riclmess  anil 
elegance,  and  in  otiicrs  of  the  simplest  and 
plainest  hue.  Except  in  the  pure  wliitc 
breed.s,  the  plumage  of  the  cock  is  always 
more  splendid  than  that  of  the  hen  : hi.s 
apparent  consciousness  of  personal  licniity, 
courage,  and  gallantry,  seem  never  to  forsake 
Him,  whether  we  regard  his  stately  march. 


at  the  head  of  his  train  of  wives  and  nume- 
rous offspring,  or  watch  him  as  he  crowds 
defiance  to  a rival.  His  sexual  powers  are 
matured  when  he  is  about  six  months  old, 
and  his  full  vigour  lusts  for  about  three 
years. 

The  hen,  if  left  to  herself,  forms  a very 
indifferent  nest  : a simple  hole  scratched  in 
the  ground  among  a few  bushes  is  the  only 
preparation  she  usually  makes,  and  she  ] 
generally  lays  from  twelve  to  fifteen  eggs  1 
before  she  begins  to  sit  upon  them  for  the  I 
purpose  of  hatching.  But  she  now  becomes  [ 
a model  of  enduring  patience,  remaining  | 
fixed  in  her  place  until  the  urgency  of  hunger 
forces  her  to  go  in  search  of  food.  During 
the  time  of  her  sitting  she  diligently  turns 
and  shifts  her  eggs,  so  that  eaeh  may  reeeive 
a due  degree  of  genial  warmth  ; and  it  is  not 
until  about  three  weeks  have  elapsed  that  the 
incubation  is  completed.  The  strongest  of  the 
progeny  then  begin  to  chip  the  shell  with 
the  bill,  and  arc  successively  enabled  to 
burst  their  brittle  prisons.  The  whole  family 
being  at  length  emancipated,  the  parent 
leads  them  forth  in  search  of  food.  In  her 
natiue  the  hen  is  timid  ; but  in  discharging 
the  duties  of  maternity  she  beeomes  bold, 
and  Indiscriminately  attacks  every  aggressor, 
watehes  over  the  safety  of  her  young  with 
the  utmost  jealousy,  neglects  the  demands 
of  her  own  appetite  to  divide  the  food  she 
may  obtain  among  her  nurslings,  and  labours 
with  untiring  diligence  to  provide  them 
sufficient  sustenance. 

The  Cock  is  very  attentive  to  his  females, 
hardly  ever  losing  sight  of  them  : he  leads, 
defends,  and  cherishes  them  ; collects  them 
together  Iwhen  they  straggle,  and  seems  to 
eat  unwillingly  till  he  sees  them  feeding 
around  him.  Mons.  I’arrmcntier,  a cele- 
brated French  naturalist,  has  thus  described 
the  Cock  : — “ He  is  considered  to  have  every 
requisite  quality  when  he  is  of  a good  mid- 
dling size  ; when  he  carries  his  head  high ; 
has  a quick  animated  look  ; a strong  and 
shrill  voice,  short  bill,  and  fine  red  comb, 
shining  as  if  varnished  i wattles  of  a large 
size,  and  of  the  same  colour  ns  the  comb ; 
the  breast  broad  ; tlie  wings  strong  j the 
plumage  black,  or  of  nn  obscure  red  : the 
thighs  very  muscular  ; the  legs  thick,  and 
furnished  with  strong  spurs  ; the  claws 
rather  bent,  and  sharply  pointed.  He  ought 
also  to  be  free  in  his  motions,  to  crow  fre- 
quently, and  to  scratch  the  ground  oi'ten  in 
search  of  worms,  not  so  much  for  himself  ns 
to  treat  his  hens.  He  ought  withal  to  be 
brisk,  spirited,  ardent,  and  ready  in  caressing 
the  hens ; qidck  in  defending  them,  at- 
tentive in  soliciting  them  to  cat,  in  keeping 
them  together,  and  in  assembling  them  at 
night.” 

After  the  common  or  dunghill  breed  which 
we  have  described,  the  principal  varieties 
are  — The  Gajik  Cock,  wliicii  is  more  dis- 
tinguished for  its  unusual  length  of  spur,  and 
its  courage,  than  for  any  great  ])cuuliarity 
in  its  plumage  ; the  DouKi.vo  fowl,  which 
has  two  toes  behind,  and  is  considerably 
larger  than  the  other  European  s[)ccics  ; 
the  I’ni.A.vi)  breed,  which  is  hlnck-fcathercd, 
w ith  white  topknots  ; the  Ba.ntam  Cock, 
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a small  but  most  courageous  fowl,  whose  legs 
are  so  much  featliered  as  to  hinder  it  greatly 
in  walking  ; and  the  Dwatip  Cock,  much 
smaller  than  the  Bantam,  with  legs  so  short 
that  the  wings  drag  on  the  ground. 

COCKCHATEB,  or  MAY-BUG.  (ife?o- 
lontha  vulgaris.')  This  is  one  of  the  most 
common  of  European  beetles,  and  in  tliis 
country  there  is  no  one  with  which  we  are 
more  familiar,  the  larvas  or  caterpillar  feed- 
ing on  the  roots  of  com,  &c.,  and  the  com- 
plete insect  making  its  apiiearance  during 
the  middle  and  the  decline  of  summer.  It 
is  found  on  most  of  the  deciduous  trees  j 
particularly  the  oak  and  willow,  and  on  the 
hazel  and  other  fruit  trees  ; aud  often  in 
such  numbers  that  branches  bend  under 
their  weight.  Its  duration  in  the  perfect 
state  is  very  short,  each  individual  living 
only  about  a week,  aud  the  species  entirely 
disappearing  in  the  course  of  a month. 
After  the  sexes  have  paired,  the  males 
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perish,  and  the  females  enter  the  earth  to 
the  depth  of  six  inches  or  more,  making 
their  way  by  means  of  the  strong  hook  which 
arm  the  fore-legs  ; here  they  deposit  their 
eggs,  amounting  from  one  to  two  hundred 
from  each  female,  which  are  abandoned  by 
the  parent,  who  generally  ascends  again  to 
the  surface,  and  perishes  in  a short  time. 

From  the  eggs  are  hatched,  in  the  space 
of  fourteen  days,  little  wiiitish  grabs,  each 
provided  with  six  legs  near  the  head,  and  a 
mouth  furnished,  with  strong  jaws.  When 
in  a state  of  rest,  these  ^rubs  usually  curl 
themselves  in  the  shape  of  a crescent.  They 
subsist  on  the  tender  roots  of  various  plants, 
committing  ravages  among  these  vegetable 
substances,  on  some  occasions  of  the  most 
deplorable  kind,  so  ns  totally  to  disappoint 
the  best-founded  hopes  of  the  husbandman. 
During  the  summer  they  live  under  the  thin 
coat  of  vegetable  mould  near  the  surface, 
but  ns  winter  aiipronchcs  they  descend  be- 
low the  reach  of  frost,  and  remain  torpid 
until  the  succeeding  spring,  at  which  time 
they  change  their  skins,  and  rc-ascend  to 
the  surface  for  food.  At  the  end  of  their 
third  summer  they  have  acquired  their  full 
growth  as  laiwic  ; they  then  cease  eating, 
and  void  the  residue  of  their  food,  prepara- 
tory to  the  metamorphosis  which  they  are 
aliout  to  undergo.  As  this  period  approaches 
they  bury  themselves  deeper  in  the  earth, 
where  tiiey  form  a roundcil  cavity,  the  sides 
of  which  arc  smoothed  and  consolidated  by 
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the  application  of  a fluid  disgorged  from 
their  mouths.  Its  abode  being  thus  formed, 
the  larva  soon  begins  to  contract  in  length, 
swell,  and  burst  its  last  skin,  coming  there- 
from in  the  form  of  a chrysalis,  exliibiting 
the  rudiments  of  elytra,  antennse,  &c.,  and 
gradually  acquiring  consistence  and  colour 
till  it  becomes  of  a brownish  hue.  In  this 
state  it  continues  about  three  months,  by 
the  end  of  which  time  it  assumes  its  rank  as 
a perfect  coleopterous  insect.  During  the 
months  of  March  and  April  the  insect  ap- 
proaches the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  ge- 
nerally bursts  from  its  subterraneous  ab^c 
during  some  mild  evening  about  the  latter 
end  of  May,  tlius  quitting  its  grovelling 
mode  of  life,  to  soar  aloft  and  disport  in  the 
realms  of  air. 

In  their  winged  state,  these  beetles,  with 
several  other  species,  act  ns  conspicuous  a 
part  in  injuring  the  trees,  as  the  grubs  do  in 
destroying  the  herbage.  During  the  month 
of  May  they  come  forth  from  the  ground, 
whence  they  have  received  the  name  of  May- 
bugs  or  May-beetles.  They  pars  the  greater 
part  of  the  day  upon  trees,  clinging  to  the 
under  sides  of  the  leaves,  in  a state  of  repose; 
but  as  soon  as  evening  npproaehes,  they  begin 
to  buzz  about  among  the  branches,  and  con- 
tinue on  the  tving  till  near  midnight.  In 
their  droning  flight  they  move  very  irregu- 
larly, darting  hither  and  thither  uith  an 
uncertain  aim,  hitting  against  objects  in 
their  way  with  a force  that  often  causes 
them  to  fall  to  the  ground.  They  frequently 
enter  houses  in  the  night,  apparently  at- 
tracted, as  well  as  dazzled  and  bewildered 
by  the  lights.  Their  vagaries,  in  which, 
without  having  the  power  to  harm,  they  seem 
to  threaten  an  attack,  have  caused  them  to 
be  called  dors,  that  is,  darers  ; while  their 
seeming  blindness  and  stupidity  have  be- 
come proverbial,  in  the  expressions,  “ blind 
as  a beetle,”  and  “ beetle-headed.”  Besides 
the  leaves  of  fruit-trees,  they  devour  those 
of  various  forest-trees  aud  shrubs,  with  an 
avidity  not  mueh  less  than  that  of  the  lo- 
eust ; so  that,  in  certain  seasons,  and  in  par- 
ticular districts,  they  become  on  oppressive 
scourge,  and  the  source  of  much  misery  to 
the  inhabitants. 

The  animals  and  birds  appointed  to  check 
the  ravages  of  these  insects,  are,  according 
to  Latreille,  the  badger,  weasel,  marten,  bats, 
rats,  the  common  dung-hill  fowl,  and  the 
goat-sucker  or  night-hawk.  To  tliis  list 
may  be  added  the  common  crow,  which  de- 
vours not  only  the  perfect  insects,  but  their 
larvre,  for  winch  purpose  it  is  often  observed 
to  follow  the  plough.  In  “ Anderson's  Re- 
creations,” it  is  stated  that  “ a cautious  ob- 
server, having  found  a nest  of  five  young 
jays,  remarked  that  each  of  these  birds,  while 
yet  very  young,  consumed  at  least  fifteen  of 
these  full-sized  grubs  in  one  day,  and  of 
course  would  require  mauy  more  of  a smaller 
size.  Say,  that  on  an  average  of  sizes,  they 
consumed  twenty  a-pieee,  these  for  the  five 
make  one  hundred.  Each  of  the  parents 
consumes  say  fifty  ; so  that  the  pair  and  fa- 
mily devour  two  hundred  cverj’  day.  This, 
in  three  months,  amounts  to  twenty  thousand 
in  one  season.  But  os  the  grub  continues 
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in  that  state  four  seasons,  tliis  single  pair, 
■ft-ith  their  family  alone,  without  reckoning 
their  descendants  after  the  first  year,  would 
destroy  eighty  thousand  grubs.  Let  us  sup- 
pose that  the  half,  namely,  forty  thousand, 
are  females,  and  it  is  known  that  they  usu- 
ally lay  about  two  hundred  eggs  each  ; it 
will  appear  that  no  less  than  eight  millions 
have  teen  destroyed,  or  prevented  from 
being  hatched,  by  the  laboiu^  of  a single 
family  of  jays.  It  is  by  reasoning  in  this 
way,  that  we  learn  to  know  of  what  import- 
ance it  is  to  attend  to  the  economy  of  nature, 
and  to  be  cautious  how  we  derange  it  by  our 
short-sighted  and  futile  operations. 

From  Vincent  KoUar’s  useful  work  on  the 
injuries  done  to  vegetation  by  various  insects, 
(translated  from  the  German  by  the  Misses 
Loudon)  we  derive  the  following  informa- 
tion. “ The  May-bug  is  able  to  do  miscliief 
in  a double  form  ; — viz.  as  lan'a  and  beetle, 
In  seasons  when  its  increase  exceeds  the  pro- 
per limits.  The  larvEe  spare  neither  meadow 
nor  corn-fields  ; they  often  destroy  potatoes 
and  other  vegetables,  and  even  gnaw  the 
roots  of  trees  and  vines,  so  as  to  make  them 
sickly.  They  do  particular  injury  in  nur- 
series, where  seeds  are  raised,  to  the  young 
plants.  By  attentively  observing  the  appear- 
ance of  the  young  trees,  the  presence  of  the 
larvse  of  the  May-bug  gnawing  at  the  roots 
; may  be  detected.  The  plants  thus  deprived 
of  their  roots  become  yellow  and  parched, 

! and  are  easily  taken  out  of  the  ground. 
Young  fir-trees  are  not  less  exposed  to  the 
attacks  of  this  insect  than  deciduous  trees. 

I These  insects  must  not  be  looked  for  under 
, the  already  parched-up  trees,  but  imder  those 
f that  are  withering;  os  the  former  are  already 
! deserted  from  want  of  nourishment.  The 
; fully  formed  beetle  is  still  more  destructive 
] than  the  larvae.  It  attacks  cherry,  apple, 

! pear,  and  nut  trees,  the  vine,  the  oak,  and 
j the  beech,  &c.  in  multitudes.  The  leaves 
and  fruit  of  the  trees,  when  this  is  the  cose, 
are  completely  destroyed ; and  the  stems, 
full  of  sap,  become  imhealthy,  and  cither 
recover  slowly,  or  die  off.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  these  insects  spare  the  lime- 
tree.  It  is  natural  that  the  agriculturist, 
gardener,  and  forester  should  try  to  discover 
a method  by  which  so  powerful  an  enemy 
in  their  peculiar  province  may  be  lessened 
In  number  or  destroyed.  It  is  imi)OBsible 
to  sepch  for  the  small  eggs  in  the  earth;  and 
to  dig  up  the  grubs  that  lie  deep  in  the 
ground  would  te  attended  with  an  expense 
which  would  far  exceed  that  of  the  ravages 
they  commit,  while  collecting  those  which 
are  thrown  up  by  the  plough  and  the  spade 
IS  not  to  te  taken  into  consideration.  Nothing 
remains  to  te  done  but  to  catch  the  fully- 
formed  beetle.  Nature,  however,  as  in  nil 
other  extreme  visitations,  has  iirovided  a 
nvire  effectual  remedy  for  this  evil  than  can 
te  devised  by  man.  Pigs,  moles,  flclil-micc, 
a multitude  of  birds  (particularly  the  crow, 
raven,  jackdaw,  the  woodpecker,  and  the 
ha*k),  and  even  the  large  ground-beetles, 
^'irciAiV//r)instiiictlvcly  search  out  the  May- 
bug  and  its  iarvte  to  feeil  on.  Unfavotirablc 
weather  often  comes  on,  and  if  the  month 
of  .May  is  wet  and  cold,  the  success  of  the 
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May-bug  is  at  an  end  ; but  in  order  to  aid  in 
lessening  their  too  great  increase,  counti'y 
magistrates  and  managers  of  forests  should 
issue  a strict  order  every  spring  to  the  far- 
mers, gardeners,  and  labourers,  to  search  for 
and  collect  these  insects  as  soon  as  they 
appear  in  the  gardens,  hedges,  and  forests. 
For  this  purpose  the  children  of  the  pea- 
santry in  the  country,  and  those  of  the  lower 
classes  in  towns,  should  be  employed  and 
encouraged  by  rewards.  This  business  should 
take  place  in  the  momin",  because  the  May- 
bugs,  which  have  been  sitting  on  the  blos- 
soms of  the  trees  during  the  night  have  be- 
come as  if  torpid,  and  as  long  as  the  branches 
remain  still  they  do  not  cling  tightly  to 
them  with  their  hooks ; in  this  state  they 
can  easily  be  thrown  down  in  heaps.  In 
shaking  the  trees,  care  should  be  taken  that 
there  are  no  nails  or  iron  on  the  soles  or 
heels  of  the  shoes  of  the  boys  who  climb  up 
the  branches,  so  that  the  abundant  sap  and 
tender  bark  of  the  trees  may  not  be  injured. 
In  order  to  facilitate  the  collecting  of  the 
fallen  beetles,  a linen  cloth  should  be  spread 
under  each  tree,  otherwise  they  will  crawl 
away  in  the  grass.  This  practice  should  be 
continued  throughout  May,  and  even  to  the 
beginning  of  June.  The  collected  insects 
may  be  killed  by  pouring  boiling  water  over 
them,  and  given  as  food  to  fowls  and  swine  ; 
or  they  may  be  burnt.  It  is  not  advisable 
cither  to  bury  them  or  to  throw  them  into 
ponds  or  rivers,  because  they  would  make 
their  way  out  again,  and  commit  new  ra- 
vages. Nurseries  are  best  protected  by  leaves 
being  strewed  over  the  surface  of  the  grmmd, 
because  (as  it  is  asserted)  the  beetle  never 
lays  its  eggs  in  ground  covered  with  litter. 

“ Another  method  of  setting  a limit  to  the 
too  great  increase  of  the  Cockchafer  consists 
in  sparing  those  birds  before  named  which 
feed  on  them,  and  amongst  them  the  crow 
undoubtedly  claims  the  first  place.  These 
birds  follow  the  plough  for  the  express  pirr- 
pose  of  consuming  worms,  the  larva;  of 
insects,  and  particularly  those  of  the  Cock- 
chafer, wliich  are  thrown  on  the  surface  by 
the  plough.  The  instinct  of  the  crow  to  go 
in  quest  of  this  grub,  may  also  be  observed 
in  gardens  and  other  places  where  vegetables 
arc  planted.  It  walks  about  between  the 
plants,  and  soon  as  it  sees  one  that  has  be- 
gun to  wither,  it  approaches  it  with  a joyful 
spring,  digs  with  its  sharp  bill  deep  into  the 

? 'round  near  the  jilant,  and  knows  so  well 
low  to  sci/.e  its  prey,  tliat  it  draws  it  forth 
and  swallows  it  almost  in  the  same  moment. 
The  crows  do  the  same  in  meadows,  which 
we  sometimes  see  comiilctcly  covered  with 
them.” 

COCKATOO.  The  Cockatoos  belong  to 
the  I’fitUu'.idw.,  or  Parrot  family,  but  aro 
distinguished  from  the  true  jiarrots,  and  all 
others,  by  a crest,  or  tuft  of  elegant  feathers, 
on  the  head,  whieh  they  can  raise  or  depress 
at  iileuBurc.  They  arc  in  general  natives  of 
Australia  and  the  Indian  islands,  inhabiting 
the  woods,  and  feeding  upon  seeds  and 
fruits.  They  make  their  nests  in  decayed 
trees,  and  if  taken  at  an  early  age  arc  easily 
I tamed. 
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Before  we  proceed  to  describe  some  of  the 
species,  we  beg  to  copy  from  the  pages  of 
Capt.  Grey  (^Travels  in  Aitstralia)  a most 
interesting  description  of  “ Cockatoo  kill- 
ing.” “ Perhaps  as  fine  a sight  as  can  be 
seen  in  the  whole  circle  of  native  sports  is 
the  killing  Cockatoos  with  the  kiley,  or 
boomerang.  A native  perceives  a large 
flight  of  Cockatoos  in  a forest  which  encircles 
a lagoon  ; the  expanse  of  water  affords  an 
open  clear  space  above  it,  unencumbered 
with  trees,  but  which  raise  their  gigantic 
forms  all  around,  more  vigorous  in  their 
growth  from  the  damp  soil  in  which  they 
flourish  : and  in  their  leafy  summits  sit  a 
countless  number  of  Cockatoos,  screaming 
and  flying  from  tree  to  tree,  as  they  make 
their  arrangements  for  a night’s  sound 
sleep.  The  native  throws  aside  his  cloak, 
so  that  he  may  not  even  have  this  slight 
covering  to  impede  his  motions,  draws  his 
kiley  from  his  belt,  and,  with  a noiseless, 
elastic  step,  approaches  the  lagoon,  creeping 
from  tree  to  tree,  from  bush  to  bush,  and 
disturbing  the  birds  as  little  as  possible  j 
their  sentinels,  however,  take  the  alarm, 
the  Cockatoos  farthest  from  the  water  fly  to 
the  trees  near  its  edge,  and  thus  they  keep 
concentrating  their  forces  as  the  native  ad- 
vances ; they  are  aware  that  danger  is  at 
hand,  but  are  ignorant  of  its  nature.  At 
length  the  pursuer  almost  reaches  the  edge 
of  the  water,  and  the  scared  Cockatoos,  with 
wild  cries,  sprmg  into  the  air ; at  the  same 
instant  the  native  raises  his  right  hand  high 
over  Ms  shoulder,  and,  bounding  forward 
with  Ms  utmost  speed  for  a few  paces,  to 
give  impetus  to  Ms  blow,  the  kiley  qmts  Ms 
hand  ns  if  it  would  strike  the  water,  but  when 
it  has  almost  touched  the  unruflled  smfface 
of  the  lake,  it  spins  upwards  mth  inconceiv- 
able velocity,  and  with  the  strangest  con- 
tortions. In  vain  the  terrified  Cockatoos 
strive  to  avoid  it : it  sweeps  wildy  and 
uncertainly  through  the  air,  and  so  eccentric 
are  its  motions,  that  it  reqmres  but  a slight 
stretch  of  the  imagmation  to  fancy  it  en- 
dowed with  life,  and  with  fell  swoops  is  in 
rapid  pursuit  of  the  devoted  birds,  — some  of 
whom  are  almost  certain  to  be  brought 
screaming  to  the  earth.  But  the  wily  savage 
has  not  yet  done  ndth  them.  He  avails 
himself  of  the  extraordinary  attachment 
wMoh  these  birds  have  for  one  another,  and 
fastening  a wounded  one  to  a tree,  so  that 
its  cries  may  induce  its  companions  to  return, 
he  watches  his  opportunity  by  throwing  Ms 
kiley  or  spear  to  add  another  bird  or  two 
to  the  booty  he  has  already  obtained.”  'The 
preceding  animated  description  refers  not 
only  to  tlie  species  beneath,  but  also  tp  spe- 
cies of  tlic  genus  Calyptorhyncus,  previously 
described. 

Buoad-crested  Cockatoo.  {FsiUacus 
cristatus.)  TMs  elegant  siiccies  is  about  the 
size  of  a common  fowl  ; the  colour  white,  j 
with  a faint  tinge  of  rose-colour  on  the  head  ■ 
and  breast,  and  of  yellow  on  the  inner  wing- 
coverts  and  tail-feathers  : on  the  head  is  a 
very  ample  crest,  consisting  of  large  and 
long  feathers  arching  over  the  whole  head, 
wMch  the  bird  con  readily  raise  or  depress  : I 


these  feathers  arc  wMte  above,  but  of  a fine 
scarlet  hue  beneath  : the  tail  is  chort  in 
proportion  to  the  size  of  the  body,  and  even 
at  the  end  ; the  biU  very  large,  strong,  and 
of  a bluish  black  ; the  orbits  of  the  eyes  ; 
bare,  and  of  a deep  ash-colour,  and  the  legs  ' 
deep  cinereous.  It  is  of  a mild  and  docile 
disposition,  but  can  rarely  be  taught  to 
articulate  any  other  word  than  its  own  name, 
which  it  pronounces  with  great  distinctness.  . 
New  Holland  is  its  locality.  I 

Great  Solphur-ceested  Cockatoo.  1 
Psittacus  galeritus.)  This  is  somewhat 
larger  than  the  preceding,  and  measures 
upwards  of  two  feet  in  length  : its  colour  is 
wMte,  slightly  tinged  with  yellow  on  the 
sides  of  the  tail,  and  about  the  wing-coverts: 
the  head  is  ornamented  with  a large,  long, 
and  pointed  crest,  of  a fine  sulphur  colour, 
slightly  reversed  at  the  tip  ; the  bill  is  black ; 
and  the  tail  longer  than  in  the  Broad-crested 
Cockatoo.  Same  locality. 

Smaller  Sulphur-crested  Cockatoo. 
Psittacus  suiphureus).  In  almost  every 
respect  exceot  in  size  (being  only  about 
fifteen  inches  long),  the  description  just 
given  would  apply  to  tMs  species.  The  crest 
is  shaped  as  in  the  preceding  bird,  and  is  of 
a fine  sulphur-yellow ; but  it  has  in  addi- 
tion a large  yellow  spot  beneath  each  eye. 
The  biU  is  black ; and  the  legs  deep  lead- 
coloiu:.  It  is  a native  of  the  Molucca  is- 
lands. i 

Red-tented  Cockatoo.  {Psittacus  Phi-  : 
lippinarum.')  This  is  not  only  the  smallest 
of  the  White  Cockatoos,  but  its  crest  ^s 
smaUer  in  proportion  than  the  rest  of  the 
tribe.  The  biU  is  of  a pale  flesh-TOlour,  and 
the  legs  cinereous.  It  is  a native  of  the 
BhUippine  isles. 

COCKLE.  [See  Caedium.]' 

COCK  or  THE  WOODS.  [See  Grouse.]  | 

COCKROACH.  [See  Blatta  orientalis.]  j 

COD.  [For  the  generic  character  of  the  ' 
Gadidcc,  or  Codfish  tribe,  see  Gadus.] — The 
CoMJiON  Cod.  {Qadus  morrhua.')  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  estimate  too  highly  the 
importance  of  this  truly  valuable  inhabitant 
of  the  deep,  whether  regarded  ns  a supply  of 


food,  a source  of  national  industry  and  com- 
mercial wealth,  or  os  a wonder  of  nature  in 
its  astonishing  fecundity.  It  resides  in  im- 
mense shoals  in  the  Northcni  sens,  perform- 
ing various  migrations  at  stated  seasons, 
and  visiting  in  succession  the  different  coasts 
of  Euroiie  and  America.  Tiiough  found  in  , 
considerable  numbers  on  the  coasts  of  other 
northcni  regions,  an  extent  of  about  4o0  : 


miles  of  ocean,  leaving  the  chill  and  rugged 
shores  of  Kcwfoundland,  is  the  favourite 
annual  resort  of  countless  multitudes  of  Cod, 
which  visit  the  submarine  mountains  known 
as  the  Grand  Bank,  to  feed  upon  the  crus- 
taceous  and  molluscous  animals  abimdant 
in  such  situations.  Hither,  also,  fleets  of 
fishermen  regularly  adventure,  sure  of  wiu- 
uing  a rich  freight  in  return  for  their  toils 
and  exposirre.  “ In  this  country,”  Jlr.  Yar- 
rell  ol^rves,  “ it  appears  to  be  taken  all 
round  the  coast : among  the  islands  to  the 
north  and  west  of  Scotland  it  is  abundant : 
most  extensive  fisheries  are  carried  on  ; and 
it  may  be  traced  as  occurring  also  on  the 
shore  of  almost  every  county  in  Ireland. 
In  the  United  Kingdom  alone,  this  fish,  in 
the  catching,  the  curing,  the  partial  con- 
sumption and  sale,  supplies  employment, 
food,  and  profit  to  thousands  of  the  human 
race.” 

The  Cod  is  of  a moderately  long  shape, 
with  the  abdomen  very  thick  and  promi- 
nent ; the  head  is  large,  as  also  arc  the  eyes  ; 
the  jaws  of  equal  length,  the  lower  one 
bearded  at  the  tip  by  a single  cirrus  ; in  the 
jaws  and  palate  arc  numerous  sharp  teeth  ; 
the  dorsal  and  anal  fins  are  rather  large, 
the  pectoral  and  ventral  ratlier  small ; the 
tail  of  moderate  size,  and  even  at  the  end  ; 
the  belly  tumid  and  soft,  the  body  tapering 
gradually  throughout  the  latter  half ; the 
upper  part  of  the  head,  cheeks,  back,  and 
sides,  mottled  and  spotted  with  dull  yellow  ; 
the  belly  white  or  silvery  ; the  lateral  line 
white  i all  the  fins  dusky.  The  Cod  some- 
times grows  to  a very  large  size.  Pennant 
gives  an  instance  of  one  taken  on  the  British 
coasts  which  weighed  seventy-eight  pounds, 
and  measured  five  feet  eight  inches  in  length, 
and  five  feet  in  girth  round  the  shoulders  j 
but  the  general  size,  at  least  in  the  British 
seas,  is  far  less,  and  the  weight  from  about 
fourttyn  to  forty  pounds  ; and  such  as  are 
of  middling  size  are  most  esteemed  for  the 
table. 

Speaking  of  the  localities  to  which  the 
Cod-fish  chiefly  resort  on  our  own  coasts, 
Mr.  Yarrell  says,  “A  change  has  lately  taken 
place,  from  the  Cod  having  shifted  their 
ground.  Formerly  the  Gravesend  and  Bark- 
ing fishermen  obtained  few  Cod  nearer  than 
•ne  Orkneys  or  the  Dogger  Bank  ; but  for 
the  last  two  or  three  years  the  suiiply  for  the 
London  market  has  liecn  obtained  by  going 
no  farther  than  the  Lincolnshire  and  Nor- 
folk coasts,  and  even  between  that  and  Don- 
don,  where  previously  very  few  fish  could  be 

obulned.” “ There  appear  to  be  two 

well-marked  varieties  of  the  Common  Cod  ; 
oiie  with  a sharp  nose,  elongated  lieforc  the 
tye,  and  the  body  of  a very  dark  brown  co- 
K V is  usually  called  the  Dogger- 

bank  CVhI.  This  variety  prevails  also  along 
our  southern  coast.  The  other  variety  has 
around  blunt  nose,  short  and  wide  tiefore 
the  eyes,  and  the  body  of  light  yellowish 
colour,  and  is  frequently  called 
the  Scotch  Cod.  Both  sorts  have  the  lateral 
line  white.  I believe  the  distinction  of  more 
southern  and  northern  Co<i  to  Ik:  tenable, 
5 u blunt-headed  lighter-colour 

usti  docs  not  range  so  far  south  ns  the 


sharper-nosed  dark  fish.  Our  fishermen  now 
finding  plenty  of  Cod-fish  near  home,  the 
London  shops  for  the  last  year  or  two  have 
only  now  and  then  exhibited  specimens  of 
the  short-nosed  northern  Cod:  both  varieties 
are  equally  good  in  quality,  and  both  are 
frequently  taken  on  the  same  ground.” 

COLEOPTERA.  [Beetles.]  The  name 
given  to  designate  an  order  of  Insects,  cha- 
racterized by  having  four  wings,  the  exter- 
nal pair  of  wliich  are  not  suited  for  fliglit, 
but  form  a covering  or  case  for  the  interior 
pair,  and  are  composed  of  a hard,  tough 
substance  : the  inner  margins  of  these  wing- 
cases,  or  elytra,  when  closed,  touch  and  form 
a longitudinal  sutme  ; and  the  inner  or  true 
wings,  which  are  large  and  membranous, 
when  not  in  use,  are  folded  transversely 
under  them.  Under  the  terra  Coleoptera, 
therefore,  are  included  all  the  beetle  tribe  ; 
of  which  naturalists  have  established  a great 
number  of  genera,  from  the  ditt'erent  con- 
formations of  their  antennas,  &c. ; presenting 
among  them  many  that  are  remarkable  for 
their  brilliant  colours  or  singular  forms. 
The  larvm  of  coleopterous  insects  undergo  a 
complete  transformation  : those  which  bur- 
row in  the  groimd  generally  prepare  for  the 
pupa  state  by  removing  the  earth  which 
surrounds  them  so  as  to  form  an  open  oval 
space  j others  form  a kind  of  cocoon  or  web 
around  them  j and  some  assume  the  perfect 
state  without  any  preparation. 

“Many  of  these  Insects,  particularly  in 
the  larva:  state,  are  very  injurious  to  vegeta- 
tion. The  Tiger-beetles  ICicindelidos),  the 
predaceous  ground  beetles  {Carabidm),  the 
diving  beetles  {Bt/tiscidee),  tlie  Lady-birds 
(CoccineUidce),  and  some  others,  are  emi- 
nently serviceable  by  preying  upon  cater- 
pillars, plant-lice,  and  other  noxious  or 
destructive  insects.  The  water-lovers  (7/y- 
drophilidoi),  rove-beetles  {Staidiylinidce'),  car- 
rion-beetles (Silphida;),  skin-beetles  {l)er- 
niestidce,  Byrrhidoc,  and  Trogidai),  bone- 
beetles  (some  of  the  NiiidididoR  and  Clcridce), 
and  various  kinds  of  dung-beetles  (Spheeri- 
diadco,  J/isteridte,  Gcotriipidcn,  Coprididw, 
and  Aphodiadui),  and  the  Pimcliadai  and 
Blaptidce  act  the  useful  part  of  scavengers, 
by  removing  carrion,  dung,  and  other  111th, 
upon  which  alone  they  and  their  larva:  sub- 
sist. Many  Coleoptera  (some  SlapliyUnidce 
and  Nitidididce,  Viaperididen,  some  Serro- 
palpidce,  Jl ycetopliagidw,  Erotylida:,  and  En- 
domychidcc)  live  altogether  on  agarics, 
mushrooms,  and  toad-stools,  jilants  of  very 
little  use  to  man,  many  of  them  jjoisonous, 
and  in  a state  of  decay  often  ofleiisivc  : these 
fungus-eaters  arc  therefore  to  be  reckoned 
among  our  friends.  There  arc  others,  such 
08  the  stag-beetles  (Lncanidm),  some  spring- 
beetles  (Elateridoi),  darkling  beetles  {Tcnc- 
hrionulai),  and  many  bark-beetles  (V/clq/uV/tc, 
CintcUd(K,  Scrriijtidpiihi:,  UCdcmeridcr.,  Cnen- 
jilin,  ami  some  Trogoaitidni),  whieh,  living 
under  the  bark  and  in  the  trunks  and  roots 
of  old  trees,  though  they  may  oceasioiuilly 
prove  Injurious,  must,  on  the  whole,  be  con- 
sidered as  scrviecable,  by  contributing  to 
destroy,  and  reduce  to  dust,  plants  that  have 
passed  their  prime,  and  are  fast  going  to 
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decay.  And,  lastly,  the  blistering-beetles 
CCantharidce)  have,  for  a long  time,  been 
employed  with  great  benefit  in  the  healing 
art.” 

COLIAS.  A genus  of  diurnal  Lepidop- 
tera,  abounding  in  species.  See  Doubleday 
and  Hewitson’s  Genera  of  Diurnal  Lepidop- 
tera.  We  here  restrict  ourselves  to  the  men- 
tion of  two  British  species. 

COLIAS  HTALE,  or  CLOUDED  YEL- 
LOW BUTTERFLY.  This  is  a compara- 
tively scarce  British  butterfly,  found  chiefly 
near  the  sea  coast  in  the  counties  of  Kent, 
Sussex,  and  Suffolk.  The  male  is  usually 
of  a rich  sulphur-yellow,  the  female  nearly 
wliite  ; with  a deep  black  spot  in  the  middle 


OnODDED  TEUIiOW  BOTTERVLT 
(COriIA.3  HTALE,) 

of  the  anterior  wings,  and  a pale  orange  spot 
in  the  disc  of  the  posterior.  The  anterior 
wings  have  a black  border,  widest  towards 
the  costa,  and  with  a row  of  yellowish  or 
whitish  spots.  The  under  wings  have  a 
large  orange  spot  in  the  centre  : beneath, 
the  upper  wings  are  whitish  yellow,  tipped 
with  orange  ; having  a black  ring-spot  en- 
closing a yellow  centre  near  the  middle, 
and  with  a row  of  small  dusky  marks  at 
some  distance  from  the  outer  margin.  The 
lower  wings  beneath  are  entirely  orange- 
yellow,  with  a row  of  dusky  reddish  spots 
towards  the  margin,  and  two  silvery  spots 
in  the  centre.  The  wings  are  all  ciliated 
with  yellowish  red  ; the  body  is  yellow  ; the 
head  and  the  front  of  the  thorax  and  the 
legs  are  ferruginous  ; the  back  dusky ; the 
antenniE  reddish.  The  caterpillar  is  velvety- 
green,  with  two  yellowish  lateral  lines,  and 
black  spots  on  the  annuli : it  feeds  on  papi- 
lionaceous plants.  The  chrysalis  is  green, 
with  a yellow  lateral  line. 

COLIAS  EDUSA,  or  CLOUDED  SAF- 
FRON BUTTERFLY.  The  anterior  wings 
of  the  male  insect  are  of  a deep  bright  ful- 
vous orange  above,  with  a broad  black  in- 
temally-wavcd  band  on  their  outer  edge, 
and  a large  round  central  deep  black  spot : 
the  posterior  ^vings  are  fulvous  above,  with 
a narrow  black  border  on  the  outer  edge, 
and  a greenish  tinge  on  the  other  ; beneath 
they  are  greenish,  with  a sub-ocellated  silver 
spot  in  the  middle,  accompanied  by  a smaller 
one.  The  female  differs  in  having  a series 
of  irregular  yellow  spots  in  the  black  margin 
of  the  anterior  wings  : but  each  sex  has  a 
row  of  spots  parallel  with  the  edge  of  the 
hinder  margins  of  both  wings,  of  which  three 
or  four  on  the  anterior  ones  are  deep  black, 
and  the  rest  of  a rust-colour  : the  cilia  arc 
yellow  and  red-brown  nltovc,  and  rose- 
coloured  beneath.  The  body  is  yellowish- 


green,  -with  the  back  dusky : the  antennas 
reddish,  and  the  tip  of  the  club  inclining  to 
yellow.  In  some  speeimens  the  marginal 
band  is  jet  black  ; and  the  posterior  wings 
are  sometimes  beautifully  iridescent.  It  is 
not  uncommon  during  the  autumn  in  the 
southern  counties  of  England,  particularly 
on  the  coasts  of  Kent  and  Sussex.  The 
caterpillar  is  deep  green  with  a longitudinal 
white  stripe  on  each  side,  spotted  with  blue 
and  yellow  ; it  feeds  on  grasses  : the  ehrysa- 
lis  is  green,  with  a yellow  line  on  each  side, 
and  black  spots  on  the  wing-cases. 

COLIBRI.  [See  HuMMiNG-Binn.]  | 

COLIN.  A South  American  Rasorial  bird, 
by  some  writers  called  the  Quail,  but  belong- 
ing to  the  genus  Oktyx  [which  see].  There  , 
are  several  distinct  species,  aU  much  esteemed  j 
for  the  delicacy  of  their  flesh. 

COLOBUS.  A genus  of  quodrumnnons  ; 
animals,  of  which  there  ore  several  species. 
They  are  natives  of  Afrit^  and  are  in  ge-  j 
neral  distinguished  by  their  long,  soft,  silky  i 
hair,  which  covers  the  head  and  upper  part  ■ 
of  the  body.  Their  “ hands  ” want  the  ; 
thmnb  ; hence  their  name,  derived  from  the 
Greek  word  for  imperfect.  A1  the  species 
of  this  genus,  most  of  w'hich  are  from  West- 
ern Africa,  are  in  the  British  Museum.  A 
magnificent  species  was  found  by  Dr.  Rup- 
pell  in  Abyssinia  j it  is  black,  and  has  long 
flowing  white  hair  over  the  sides  and  back. 
(C.  Guereza.)  [See  Monkevs.] 

COLOSSOCHELY'S.  (C.  Atlas.')  ThI 
name  applied  by  Dr.  Falconer  and  Major 
Cautley  to  a gigantic  fossil  Tortoise  discover- 
ed by  them  in  India,  the  remains  of  which 
are  now  in  the  British  Museuii). 

The  first  fossil  remains  of  this  colossal 
Tortoise  were  discovered  by  the  gentlemen 
above-mentioned  in  1835,  in  the  tertiary 
strata  of  the  Sewalik  Hills,  or  Sub-Hima- 
layahs  skirting  the  southern  foot  of  the  great 
Himalayali  chain.  They  were  found  asso- 
ciated with  the  remains  of  four  extinct  spe- 
cies of  Mastodon  and  Elephant,  species  of 
Rhinoceros,  Hippopotamus,  Horse,  Anoplo- 
therium.  Camel,  Giraffe,  Sivatherium,  and  a 
vast  number  of  other  Mammalia,  &c.  The 
remains  of  many  of  the  animals  associated 
with  the  Colossdchel)/s  in  the  Sewalik  Hills 
have  been  discovered  along  thc_ banks  of  the 
Irawaddi  in  Ava,  and  in  Perim  Island  in 
the  Gulf  of  Cambay,  showing  that  the  same 
extinct  fauna  was  formerly  spread  over  the 
whole  continent  of  India.  , 

“ Tills  is  not  the  place  (say  the  disrover- 
ers)  to  enter  upon  the  geological  question  of 
the  age  of  the  Sewalik  strata  ; suffice  it  to 
say,  tliat  the  general  bearing  of  the  evidence 
is,  that  they  belong  to  the  newer  tertiary  ; 
period.  But  another  question  arises  : ‘ Arc 
there  any  indications  as  to  when  this  gi-  | 
gantic  Tortoise  became  extinct  ? or  arc  there  i 
grounds  for  entertaining  the  opinion  that  it 
may  have  descended  to  the  human  period  ? ’ 
Anv  A priori  improbability  that  an  animal 
so  liugclv  disproiiortionatc  to  existing  si>e- 
cics  should  have  lived  down  to  Ik-  a contem- 
jwrary  with  man,  is  destroyed  by  the  fact  , 
that  other  species  of  Chclonions  which  were  ; 
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coeval  with  the  Colossoc/icJi/s  in  the  same 
fauna,  liave  reached  to  the  present  time ; 
and  what  is  true  in  tliis  respect  of  one  spe- 
. cies  in  a tribe,  may  be  equally  true  of  every 
other  placed  under  the  same  cireumstances. 
i tVe  have  as  yet  no  direct  evidence  to  the 
: point,  from  remains  dug  out  of  reeent  allu- 
I \ial  deposits  ; nor  is  there  any  historieal 
testimony  confirming  it ; but  there  are  tra- 
' ditions  connected  with  the  cosmogonic  spe- 
culations of  almost  all  Eastern  nations 
having  reference  to  a Tortoise  of  such  gi- 
gantic size,  os  to  be  associated  in  their  fabu- 
lous accounts  with  the  elephant.  Was  this 
Tortoise  a mere  creature  of  the  imagination, 
or  was  the  idea  of  it  drawn  from  a reality, 
like  the  Colossochelys  f Without  attempting 
to  follow  the  tortoise  tradition  through  all 
its  ramifications,  we  may  allude  to  the  in- 
teresting fact  of  its  erdstence  even  among  the 
natives  of  America.  The  Iroquois  Indians 
believed  that  there  were  originally,  before 
the  creation  of  the  globe,  six  male  beings  in 
the  air,  but  subject  to  mortality.  There  was 
no  female  among  them  to  perpetuate  their 
race  ; but  learning  that  there  was  a being 
of  this  sort  in  heaven,  one  of  them  under- 
took the  dangerous  task  of  carrying  her 
away.  A bird  (like  the  Garuda  of  Vishnoo, 
or  the  Eagle  of  Jupiter)  became  the  vehicle, 
lie  seduced  the  female  by  flattery  and  pre- 
sents : she  was  turned  out  of  heaven  by  the 
supreme  deity,  but  was  fortunately  received 
upon  the  bock  of  a tortoise,  when  the  otter 
(an  important  agent  in  all  the  trarlitions  of 
the  American  Indians)  and  the  fishes  dis- 
turbed the  mud  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean, 
and  drawing  it  up  round  the  tortoise  formed 
a small  island,  which,  increasing  gradually, 
became  the  earth.  \V'e  may  trace  this  tra- 
dition to  an  Eastern  source,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  female  is  said  to  have 
ha<l  two  sons,  one  of  whom  slew  the  other  ; 
after  which  site  had  several  children,  from 
whom  sprung  the  human  race. 

“ In  this  fable  we  have  no  comparative 
data  as  to  the  size  of  the  tortoise  ; but  in  the 
Pythagorean  cosmogony  the  infont  world  is 
represented  ns  having  been  placed  on  the 
back  of  nn  elephant,  which  teas  eustained  on 
a huge  tortoise.  It  is  in  the  Hindoo  accounts, 
however,  that  we  find  the  fable  most  circum- 
stantially told,  and  especially  in  what  relates 
to  the  second  Avatar  of  Vishnoo,  when  the 
ocean  was  churned  by  means  of  the  moun- 
tain .Miindar  placed  on  the  back  of  the  king 
of  the  tortoises,  and  the  serpent  Asokee  used 
for  the  chuming-ropc.  Vishnoo  was  made 
to  assume  the  form  of  the  tortoise,  and  sus- 
tain the  created  world  on  his  back  to  make 
, it  stable.  So  comi)leteIy  has  this  fable  been 
; Impressed  on  the  faith  of  the  country,  that 
i the  IIindo<>s  to  this  day  even  l)clicvc  that 
the  world  rests  on  the  back  of  a tortoise.'' 

We  ought  to  apologise  to  our  readers,  per- 
haps, for  devoting  so  much  space  to  the 
“ vague  and  uncertain  indications  of  mytho- 
logical tradition:”  we  shall  not,  however, 
pursue  the  subject  further,  but  merely  state 
that  the  result  at  which  the  researches  and 
Inquiries  of  the  discoverers  arrived  was, 
“ that  there  arc  fair  grouncis  for  entertaining 
the  iKjlicf  03  probable  tliat  the  Culoisochelgs 


Atlas  may  have  lived  down  to  an  early  pe- 
riod of  the  human  epoch  and  become  extinct 
since  : — 1 st,  from  the  fact  that  other  Chelo- 
nian  species  and  crocodiles,  contemporaries 
of  the  Colossochelys  in  the  Sewalik  fauna, 
have  sursived  ; 2nd,  from  the  indications  of 
mythology  in  regard  to  a gigantic  species  of 
tortoise  in  India.” — Ann.  Kat.  Hist.  vol.  13. 

COLUBER  : COLUBRIDyE.  An  exten- 
sive genus  aud  family  of  Ophidian  reptiles, 
comprising  all  serpents  whether  venomous 
or  not,  whose  scales  beneath  the  tail  are  ex-  | 
ranged  in  pairs  ; but  now,  according  to  Cu-  i 
vier’s  arrangement,  including  only  the  harm-  ! 
less  snakes,  many  of  which  habitually  reside 
among  trees,  and  are  distinguished  by  the 
brilliancy  of  their  colours  and  the  graceful- 
ness of  their  forms.  [See  Snakes.] 

COLUGO.  The  Flying  Squirrel.  [See 
Galeopituecus.]  I 

COLUMBID/E.  A natural  family  of  ! 
birds,  comprising  the  pigeons,  doves,  and 
turtle-doves.  In  Britain  there  are  four  na- 
tive species  ; the  Ring-dove  or  Wood-pigeon; 
the  Rock-pigeon,  which  is  the  original  of  all 
our  domesticated  breeds  ; the  Stock-  dove, 
wliich,  like  the  Ring-dove,  chiefly  frequents 
coppices  and  groves  ; and  the  Turtle-dove, 
which  is  the  smallest,  and  the  most  elegant 
both  in  form  and  colour.  The  Cohanbidee 
fly  well,  and  associate  invariably  in  pairs  ; 
their  jiests  are  constructed  in  trees,  or  in  the 
holes  of  rocks  ; and  both  parents  sit  upon 
the  eggs.  They  are  further  remarkable  for 
the  peculiar  mode  in  which  their  young  are 
fed.  The  crop  is  furnished  with  numerous 
glands,  which  become  developed  in  both 
sexes  during  incubation : these  glands  se- 
crete a sort  of  milky  substance,  with  wliich 
the  food  that  passes  into  the  crop  is  moist- 
ened ; and  the  food,  saturated  with  this 
secretion,  is  regnrgitated  by  the  parents  for 
the  nourishment  of  their  young.  By  some 
naturalists  these  birds  are  regarded  as  form- 
ing a distinct  order  called  Gyuatokes.  [See 
Pigeon.] 

C0LUMELLTDA3.  A family  of  univalve 
shells,  distinguished  by  their  having  no  canal 
at  the  base  of  the  aperture,  hut  a notch,  more 
or  less  distinct,  and  plaits  on  the  columella 
or  left  lip.  Many  individuals  of  this  family, 
as  Mitua,  Mauginei.la,  Voluta,  &c.,  are 
remarkalile  for  their  beauty. 

COLYArBIUyE.  The  Col //mbidec,  or  Di- 
vers, are  a family  of  birds  inhabiting  the 
northern  regions,  and  distinguished  by  their 
legs  being  placed  so  far  back,  that  they  al- 
ways assume  nn  erect  position  when  stand- 
ing. Their  feet  are  large  and  webbed  ; they 
arc  rapid  anil  iiowerful  divers  ; and  they 
feed  both  on  llsh  and  vegetables.  [See  Ut-  | 
VKU.I 

CO  N ClI  IF  E.  R A.  The  scientific  name 
given  to  Bivalve  Shells,  which  arc  separated  j 
into  three  orders  : Jlrachiopoda ; Dimyaria;  j 
and  Mnnnmyiiria : [which  sec.]  The  Mol- 
■ lusca  which  iidiabit  them,  not  having  any 
, especial  organs  for  seeing,  licaring,  or  smcll- 
j Ing,  arc  limited  to  the  iicrccption  of  nootlicr 
I impressions  but  tliosc  of  immediate  contact.  ' 
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CONDOR.  {SarcorampTms  (p-yphus.)  A 
large  species  of  vulture,  t)ie  most  exaggerated 
descriptions  of  whose  size,  as  given  by  the 
earlier  writers  and  naturalists,  caused  it  to 
be  long  regarded  as  a giant  of  the  feathered 
race,  whose  bulk  darkened  the  air,  and  the 
rushing  of  whose  mighty  wings  could  only 
be  compared  to  the  roaring  of  a cataract. 
But  these  tales  of  wonder,  like  others  of  a 
similar  nature,  have  lately  given  place  to 
the  sober  reasonings  of  scientific  truth,  wliich, 
while  correcting  the  extravagance  of  error, 
still  leave  us  sufficient  room  for  rational  ad- 
miration. The  Condor  is  found  in  the  high- 
est and  most  inaccessible  part  of  the  Andes, 
over  the  loftiest  summits  of  wliich  it  soars, 
in  clear  weather,  to  an  amazing  height. 
The  elevation  it  chooses  as  its  breeding-place 
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and  habitual  residence  varies  from  10,000  to 
15,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  ; and 
here,  on  some  isolated  pinnacle  or  jutting 
j ledge,  it  rears  its  brood.  “ The  old  birds,” 
says  Mr.  Darwin,  “ generally  live  in  pairs  ; 
but  among  the  inland  basaltic  cliifs  of  the 
Santa  Cruz,  I found  a spot  where  scores 
most  usually  haunt ; on  coming  suddenly  to 
the  brow  of  the  precipice,  it  was  a grand 
spectacle  to  see  between  twenty  and  thirty 
: of  these  great  birds  start  hcavily_  from  their 
resting-place,  and  wheel  away  in  majestic 
circles.”  “Except  when  rising  from  the 
ground,”  he  adds,  “ I do  not  recollect  ever 
having  seen  one  of  these  birds  flap  its  wings. 
Near  Lima  I watched  several  for  nearly  half 
an  hour  without  once  taking  off  my  eyes. 
They  moved  in  large  curves,  sweeping  in 
circles,  descending  and  ascending  without 
once  flapping.  As  they  glided  close  over  my 
head,  I intently  watched  from  an  oblique 
position  tile  outlines  of  the  separate  and 
terminal  feathers  of  the  wing  ; if  there  had 
been  tlie  least  vibratory  movement,  these 
would  have  blended  togctlicr ; but  they 
were  seen  distinct  against  the  blue  sky.  The 
i head  and  neck  were  moved  frequently,  and 
apparently  with  force  ; and  it  ap])carcd  os  if 
the  extended  wings  formed  the  fulcrum  on 
wliich  the  movements  of  the  neck,  body,  and 
tail  acted.  If  the  bird  wished  to  descend, 
the  wings  were  for  a moment  collapsed  ; and 
then,  when  again  expanded  with  an  altered 
inclination,  the  momentum  gained  by  the 
rapid  descent  seemed  to  urge  the  bird  up- 
wards with  the  even  and  steady  movement 
of  a paper  kite."  The  Condor  feeds,  like 
other  vultures,  chiefly  on  dead  carcasses,  hut 
two  will  frequently  unite  their  forces  to 
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overpower  and  devour  the  puma,  the  lama,  ! 
and  other  large  animals.  It  occasionally  ! 
descends  to  the  plains  in  search  of  food  ; but 
the  stories  of  its  attacking  children  arc  quite 
fabulous.  It  makes  no  nest,  but  lays  two  . 
large  white  eggs  on  a shelf  of  bare  rock.  The  ' 
young  birds  for  many  months  are  covered  , 
only  with  a fine  thick  down,  and  are  said  to  , 
remain  with  the  parent  bird,  unable  to  fly,  ! 
for  an  entire  year.  At  mature  age  the  ^ 
prevailing  colour  of  the  male  is  glossy  black,  ; 
with  a tinge  of  grey.  The  greater  wing-  , 
coverts,  except  at  the  base  and  tips,  and  the  . 
secondary  quill-feathers,  are  white  ; and  a j 
white  ruff  of  downy  feathers  encircles  the 
hose  of  the  neck  : the  crest,  or  comb,  which  ; 
is  fleshy,  or  rather  cartilaginous,  occupies 
the  top  of  the  head  and  about  a fourth  part  ! 
of  the  beak,  and  is  entirely  wanting  in  the 
female : the  skin  of  the  neck  is  dilated  i 
under  the  throat  into  a kind  of  wattle,  and  i 
along  the  sides  of  the  neck  runs  a wrinkled  | 
skinny  stripe  or  band,  the  processes  of  which  | 
are  moveable  at  will.  The  tail  is  broad  and  . 
somewhat  wedge-shaped.  Length  about  i 
four  feet ; expanse  of  wing  about  nine  feet : 
tarsi  powerful.  Various  traps  and  strata- 
gems are  made  use  of  to  capture  the  Condors, 
the  lasso  being  among  the  number.  The 
genus  Sarcoramphtis  is  peculiar  to  the  New 
World,  and  contains,  besides  the  Condor, 
the  King- vulture,  and  Californian  vulture. 

CONDYLT7RA.  (Condylura  cristata.)  A 
mole-like  animal  of  North  America,  whicfi 
has  the  termination  of  the  nostrils  sur- 
rounded by  movable  cartilaginous  points, 
that  radiate  like  a star  when  expanded.  The 
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head  is  remarkably  large  ; the  body  thick 
and  short,  growing  narrower  towanls  the 
tail ; which  is  small  at  the  root,  large  in  the 
middle,  and  tajiering  to  a fine  point  at  the 
tip : the  fur  on  the  laxly  is  very  soft,  fine, 
and  shining.  In  Kalm's  description  of  this 
animal,  he  says,  “ It  had  greater  stiffnc-ss 
and  strength  in  its  legs  than  I ever  observed 
in  other  animals,  in  proportion  to  their  size. 
Whenever  it  intended  to  dig,  it  held  its  legs 
obliquely  like  oars.  I laid  my  handkcrcliicf 
before  it,  and  it  began  to  stir  in  it  with  the 
snout ; and  taking  away  the  handkerchief 
to  see  what  it  had  done  to  it,  1 found  that 
in  the  space  of  a minute  it  hail  made  it  full 
of  holes,  and  it  looked  os  if  it  hod  lx;cn 
pierced  very  much  by  an  awl.  I was  obliged 
to  put  some  books  on  the  cover  of  the  Ixix 
in  wliich  I kept  this  animal,  or  else  it  was 
flung  oft'  immediately.  It  was  very  im-sciblc, 
and  would  bite  great  holes  into  anything 
that  was  put  in  its  way  : I held  a steel  |H‘ii- 
case  to  it ; it  at  first  bit  ot  it  with  great  vio- 
lence, but  having  felt  its  hanliicss,  it  would 
not  venture  again  to  bite  at  anything.” 
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■ These  moles  do  not  make  such  hills  as  the 
I European  ones,  but  only  little  subterraneous 
I walks  in  the  fields,  forming  banks  about  four 
inches  broad  by  two  inches  thick,  and  which 
i sink  in  when  trod  upon. 

I CONGER.  [See  Eel.] 

CONIROSTRES.  This  term  is  used  to 
. denote  those  Birds  which  have  a strong  co- 
; nical  bill,  the  margin  of  which  is  not  toothed 
; ; or  indented.  The  greater  part  of  these  are 
j I omnivorous  ; but  some  are  exclusively  gra- 
nivorous.  Cuvier  observes  that  they  live 
more  or  less  exclusively  upon  seeds,  in  pro- 
portion as  their  bill  is  more  or  less  thick. 
Crows,  Starlings,  and  Finches  are  examples 
of  this  class. 

j CONUS.  An  extensive  genus  of  univalve 
llollusca,  the  shells  of  which  are  thick. 


snSLL  AKD  AXIMA.L  OF  THE  C0N03 
BANDiNDS 

and  rolled  up,  as  it  were,  in  a conical  form. 
They  are  found  principally  in  the  southern 
and  tropical  seas ; and  many  of  them  are 
very  beautiful  both  in  shape  and  colour. 
The  mollusc  is  much  compressed  and  in- 
volved ; the  head  very  distinct,  terminated 
by  a trunk  capable  of  great  extension  ; two 
tcntacula,  with  eyes  near  the  summit ; foot 
oval,  and  long. 


Some  of  the  species,  such  as  the  Convn 
' ohriii  marts,  for  example,  have  fetched 
, enormous  prices.  The  cones  arc  very  hand- 
I some  in  Bha|>e  and  agreeable  in  colour,  and 
j are  eons€<iucntly  much  prized  by  collectors. 
I The  accompanying  figures  will  give  some 
1 idea  of  their  forms.  In  the  British  Museum 
I there  is  a very  fine  collection  of  them.  The 
I Messrs.  .Sowerby  have  monographed  the 
I genus  and  figured  all  the  species. 

tONluiTK.S.  A genus  of  fossil  Cepha- 
j<ip<;da,  conical,  straight,  or  slightly  curved  ; 
having  a thin  external  covering,  independent 
m the  alveole.  The  ditfcrence  between  Bc- 
lemnites  and  Conilites,  is  that  the  external 
sheath  of  the  latter  is  thin,  and  not  filled  up 
With  solid  matter,  from  the  point  of  the  al- 
I vcole  to  the  apex,  as  in  the  former. 


COOT.  A genus  of  birds  of  the  order 
Grallatores.  They  axe  distinguished  from  all 
other  birds  by  the  remarkable  structure  of 
the  membranes  on  the  toes  : the  inner  toe  is 
furnished  with  two  of  these  appendages,  or 
rather  scallops,  the  middle  one  with  three, 
and  the  outer  with  four  pthe  hinder  toe  has  a 
simple  membrane  only,  extending  its  whole 
length.  They  are  met  with  in  various  parts 
of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America  : they  delight 
in  marshy  and  wet  places,  hiding  them- 
selves during  the  day,  and  venturing  forth 
in  the  evening  in  search  of  food,  which  con- 
sists of  insects  and  aquatic  vegetables.  The 
CoMJiox  Coot  iFuliax  atra)  is  about  six- 
teen inches  in  length  : its  beak  is  white, 
slightly  tinged  with  rose-colour  j the  head 
and  neck  deep  black  ; the  upper  parts  of  the  ' 
pliunage  of  a slaty  black,  and  all  the  under  : 
liarts  of  a greyish-blue  or  lead-colour.  The 
skin  is  clothed  with  a thick  down,  and  co- 
vered with  close  fine  feathers  : tliighs  placed 
far  behind,  fleshy,  and  strong,  bare,  and  yel- 
low above  the  knee-joints  : legs  and  toes 
commonly  of  a yellowish-green,  but  some- 
times of  a lead-colour.  From  the  bill,  al- 
most to  the  crown  of  the  head,  there  is  an 
excrescence,  or  fleshy  lobe,  destitute  of  fea- 
thers, soft,  smooth,  and  round ; on  which 
account  this  bird  is  sometimes  called  the 
bahl  Coot.  This  species  is  common  in  many 
parts  of  England,  particularly  in  the  South- 
ampton river,  and  in  the  Isle  of  Sheppey  ; 
and  it  is  generally  believed  that  it  does  not 
migrate  to  other  countries,  but  changes  its 
stations,  and  removes  in  the  autumn  from 
ponds  and  small  lakes,  where  the  young 
have  been  reared,  to  the  larger  lakes,  where 
flocks  assemble  in  the  winter.  It  is  usual 
for  them  to  build  their  nests  in  a bush  of 
ruslics,  surrounded  by  the  water  : it  is  com- 
posed of  a great  quantity  of  coarse  dried 
weeds,  well  matted  together,  and  lined  with- 
in with  softer  and  finer  grasses  ; the  female 
lays  from  twelve  to  fifteen  eggs,  and  gene- 
rally hatches  twice  in  a season  j the  eggs  are 
about  the  size  of  those  of  a jiullet,  and  are  of 
a pale  brownish-white,  sprinkled  with  nu- 
merous dark  spots,  which  at  the  thicker  end 
are  like  large  irregular  blotches.  A variety, 
excelling  the  other  in  size  and  the  deeper 
blackness  of  its  plumage,  is  found  in  Scot- 
land ; also  in  Eancashirc  and  some  of  the 
adjacent  counties. 

Airother  species,  called  Wilson’s  Coot 
{FuUca  Il'i/eoiU),  inhabit  various  parts  of 
North  America,  and  make  their  appearance 
in  Pennsylvania  in  the  beginning  of  October 
among  the  muddy  flats  and  islands  of  the 
river  Delaware,  which  arc  overgrown  with 
reeds  and  rushes,  and  arc  periodically  over- 
flowed. I he  chief  distinctions  between  this 
species  and  the  Common  Coot  consist  in  the 
callous  knob  on  the  forehead  being  of  a 
deei>  chestnut : the  feathers  of  the  vent  arc 
quite  black,  and  the  under  tail-coverts  white  ; 
and  there  are  a few  white  feathers  on  the 
iiiqier  edge  of  the  wing — There  is  also  a 
very  singular  species  inhabiling  Madagascar, 
called  the  CiinsTEii  Coot  (/''n/ica  cristiita). 

It  measures  eighteen  inches  in  length  ; its 
bill  is  red  at  the  base,  and  whitish  towards 
the  lip  ; the  crown  of  the  head  is  bare,  of  a 
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deep  red,  and  rising  into  a bifid,  detaelied, 
crest-like  membrane.  Tbe  entire  plumage 
is  blue-black  : its  legs  are  dusky,  witli  a tri- 
color ring  or  garter  above  the  knee,  red 
green,  and  yellow. 

COPPEK  [BUTTERFLY].  A name  ap- 
plied by  collectors  to  Butterflies  of  the  genus 
Lycama.  [See  Lycjsna.] 

COPRIDiE.  A family  of  Coleopterous 
insects  allied  to  the  Scardbud.  The  name 
Copris  is  from  the  Greek  word  for  dung,  in 
wliich  the  insects  are  found.  Some  of  them 
have  the  head  and  thorax  singularly  armed. 
They  are  generally  of  a dull  black  colour  : 
but  some  of  the  species  of  the  American  ge- 
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nus  Pfiancens  perfectly  glow  with  rich  green, 
red,  and  blue  colours.  Our  figure,  derived 
! from  Sturm’s  Catalogue,  represents  the  bril- 
liant blue  Phanemus  sapphirinus  of  Brazil. 
There  are  but  few  species  of  this  family 
found  in  tills  country. 

CORACIAS.  A genus  of  Passerine  birds. 
[See  Rollei!.] 

CORiVLLINA.  The  name  pven  by  Lin- 
nceus  to  a genus  or  group  of  marine  organized 
bodies,  of  the  class  Vermes,  order  Zoophyta. 
The  animals  of  this  genus  are  arborescent  or 
tree-like  in  form  ; the  stem  fixed,  with  cal- 
careous subdivided  branches,  mostly  jointed. 
Neither  pores  nor  polypes  are  distinguishable 
on  the  surface  of  these  beings  ; and  they  were 
formerly  supposed  to  be  vegetable  ; but  they 
give  the  most  evident  tokens  of  large  por- 
tions of  ammonia,  the  common  test  of  ani- 
mal substance,  and  have  been  often  traced 
to  spontaneous  motion.  Every  tube,  vesicle, 

' or  articulation,  is  ))robably  the  enclosure  of 
a distinct  animal,  so  that  the  entire  mass  or 
' tree  is  a family  ; in  this  respect  resembling 
; the  vegetable  tree,  in  which  every  hud  may 
; also  be  regarded  as  an  individual  living 
plant.  [See  Politk.s,  Acti.ni.k,  &c.] 

We  may  in  this  place  very  consistently 
introduce  some  observations  made  by  late 
writers  on  Coral  Reefs  and  Islands,  the  Coral 
I'ishcr^,  &c.  With  regard  to  the  growth  of 
coral,  it  has  been  observed,  that  many  errors 
have  prevailed  upon  this  subject,  both  os  to 
the  rapidity  of  their  extension,  and  the  depth 
from  which  thej'  arc  built  up  to  the  surface 
of  the  ocean.  It  has  been  commonly  stated 
that  many  channels  and  harbours  in  the 
Red  Sea  nave  been  closctl  up.  within  tlic 
memorjy  of  man,  by  the  rapid  increase  of 
coral  limestone.  But  Ehrcnlicrg,  who  care- 
fully examined  these  localities,  attributes 


the  obstruction  rather,  in  some  instances,  to  ' 
the  (luantities  of  coral  sand  which  have  been 
washed  into  the  harbours,  and  in  others  to 
the  accumulation  of  ballast  (generally  com-  ^ 
posed  of  pieces  of  coral  rock)  thrown  out 
from  vessels.  * ss  * There  can  be  no  ■ 
doubt  that,  whether  the  growth  of  coral  ' 
takes  place  as  rapidly  as  some  maintain,  or  ^ 
as  slowly  as  it  is  believed  to  do  by  others,  | 
it  is  among  the  most  important  of  the  iiro-  i 
gressive  changes,  which  have  been  altering  I 
the  surface  of  the  globe  since  it  has  been  ; 
tenanted  by  man.  To  it  is  due  the  existence 
of  a large  proportion  of  the  islands  of  the 
Polynesian  Archipelago,  as  well  as  many  of  i 
those  in  the  Indian  Ocean  ; and  the  extent 
of  these  islands  is  far  less  than  that  of  the  j 
reefs  wliich  are  not  yet  raised  above  the  level  | 
of  the  sea,  — some  presenting  themselves  at  I 
a distance  from  any  upraised  land,  others  ' 
fringing  the  shores  of  continents  and  islands,  ^ 
composed  of  other  formations.  It  is  not  cor- 
rect, however,  to  aflfirm  (as  has  been  fre-  I 
quently  done)  that  these  islands  and  reefs  ' 
have  been  upreared  by  the  Coral-polypes 
from  the  depths  of  the  ocean.  It  is  now  sa- 
tisfactorily ascertained  that  no  known  spe- 
cies can  build  from  a greater  depth  than 
twenty  fathoms  ; and  a large  proportion 
seem  to  prefer  a depth  of  from  twenty  to 
thirty  feet.  As  very  deep  water  is  found  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  many  of 
these  reefs,  the  question  arises,  upon  what 
basis  they  are  constmeted ; and  to  solve  this 
it  is  necessary  to  look  at  the  forms  whiA. 
these  massive  structures  present.  j 

“ A large  proportion  of  the  Coral  Islands  ' 
of  the  Polynesian  Archipelago,”  as  Dr.  ' 
Carpenter  observes,  “ are  shaped  like  a 
crescent,  sometimes  like  a complete  ring  ; ‘ 
and  these  islands  never  rise  many  feet  above 
the  surface  of  the  ocean.  The  highest  part 
is  always  on  the  windward  [easterly]  side, 
against  w'hich  the  waves  are  almost  con- 
stantly dashing.  Within  the  crescent  or 
ring  is  a basin,  termed  a lagoon ; and  this 
usually  communicates  with  the  open  sea,  by 
a channel,  sometimes  of  considerable  width, 
on  the  leeward  side  of  the  island.  Occasion- 
ally this  channel  is  completely  filled  up  by 
the  growth  of  the  coral  ; and  the  lake,  thus 
inclosed,  only  communicates  with  the  sea 
by  filtration  through  the  Coral  rock.  The 
Coral-polypes  never  build  above  low-water 
mark  ; and  they  are  not,  therefore,  imme- 
diately concerned  in  the  elevation  of  the 
surface  from  beneath  the  waves.  This  is 
I)rincii)all3’  accomplished  bj-  the  action  of 
the  sea  itself.  I.argc  masses  arc  often  de- 
tached, hj-  the  violence  of  the  waves,  from 
tlic  lower  jiart  of  the  structure  ; and  these 
(sometimes  measuring  six  feet  b.v  four)  are 
washed  up  on  the  windwanl  side  of  the  reef. 
Shells,  coral-sand,  and  various  other  debris, 
aceumulatc  upon  it  in  like  manner,  until  it 
is  at  last  changed  into  an  island,  uiam  which 
there  is  a calcareous  soil  capable  of  suiiixirt- 
ing  various  kinds  of  vegetation.  When  these 
have  once  established  themselves,  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  surface  continues  with  greater  ra- 
jiiditj’  — successive  laycrsof  vegetable  mould 
iieing  deposited  hj-  the  raiud  and  luxuriant 
vegetation  of  these  tropical  islands,  which 
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are  soon  tenanted  by  various  forms  of  ani- 
mals, and  at  some  subsequent  period  atford 
a habitation  to  Man.” 

Speaking  of  an  island  which  was  evidently 
of  coral  origin,  Capt.  Flinders  thus  reasons : 
“ It  seems  to  me,  that  when  the  animalcules 
which  form  the  corals  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ocean  cease  to  live,  their  structures  adliere 
to  each  other,  by  virtue  either  of  the  gluti- 
nous remains  within,  or  of  some  property  in 
salt  water : and  the  interstices  being  gra- 
dually tilled  up  with  sand  and  broken  pieces 
of  corai  washed  by  the  sea,  which  also  ad- 
here, a mass  of  rock  is  at  length  formed. 
Future  races  of  these  animalcules  erect  their 
habitations  upon  the  rising  bank,  and  die 
in  their  turn  to  increase,  but  principally  to 
elevate,  this  monnment  of  their  woudeiful 
labours.  The  care  taken  to  work  perpen- 
dicularly in  the  early  stages,  would  mark  a 
surprising  instinct  in  these  diminutive  crea- 
tures. Their  wall  of  coral,  for  the  most 
part  in  situations  where  the  winds  are  con- 
stant, being  arrived  at  the  surface,  affords 
a shelter,  to  leeward  of  which  their  infant 
colonies  may  be  safely  sent  forth : and  to 
this  their  instinctive  foresight  it  seems  to  be 
owing,  that  the  windward  side  of  a reef, 
cxjiosed  to  the  open  sea,  is  generally,  if  not 
always,  the  highest  part,  and  rises  almost 
perpcn^cular,  sometimes  from  the  depth  of 
2i»),  and  perhaps  many  more  fathoms.  To 
be  constantly  covered  with  water  seems  ne- 
cessary to  the  existence  of  the  animalcules, 
for  they  do  not  work,  except  in  holes  upon 
' the  reef,  beyond  low-water  mark  ; but  the 
coral  sand  and  other  broken  remnants 
thrown  up  by  the  sea  adhere  to  the  rock, 

. and  form  a solid  mass  with  it,  as  high  as  the 
, common  tides  reach.  That  elevation  sur- 
; passed,  the  future  remnants,  being  rarely 
covered,  lose  their  adhesive  property  ; and 
I remaining  in  a loose  state,  form  what  is 
; usually  called  a key  upon  the  top  of  the  reef. 

; The  new  bank  is  not  long  in  being  visited 
I by  sea  birds,  salt  plants  take  root  upon  it, 
and  a soil  begins  to  be  formed  i a cocoa  nut, 

; or  the  drupe  of  a pandanus  is  thrown  on 
shore ; land  lards  visit  it,  and  deposit  the 
' see<ls  of  shrubs  and  trees ; every  high  tide, 
i and  still  more  every  gale,  adds  something  to 
. the  bank  j the  form  of  an  island  is  gradually 
assumed  ; and  last  of  all  comes  man  to  take 
Ixjsscssion." 

A few  words  in  this  place  respecting  the 
Corai,  Fisiikrv  may  not  lie  inappropriate. 
The  manner  of  fishing  being  nearly  the  same 
wherever  coral  is  found,  it  will  sulncc  to  state 
the  inethiMi  adopted  by  the  French,  under  the 
direction  of  the  company  established  at  Mar- 
I scillcs.  Seven  or  eight  men  go  in  a boat  com- 
mandeil  by  the  proiirictor  ; and  when  the  net 
is  thrown  by  the  caster,  the  rest  work  the 
vessel,  and  help  to  draw  the  net  In.  The 
net  is  composed  of  two  rafters  of  wood  tied 
• with  leads  fixed  to  them  : to  these 

they  fasten  a (luantity  of  hemp  twisted 
hxiscly  round,  and  iiiterminglcd  with  some 
loose  netting.  This  instrument  is  let  down 
where  they  think  there  is  coral,  and  jiiillcd 
up  again,  when  the  coral  is  strongly  cn- 
tanglcd  in  the  hemp  and  netting,  l or  this, 
SIX  boats  arc  sonietimcs  required  i and  if,  in 


hauling  in,  the  rope  happens  to  break,  the 
fishermen  run  the  hazard  of  being  lost.  Be- 
fore the  fishers  go  to  sea  they  agree  for  the 
price  of  the  coral  j and  they  engage,  on  pain 
of  corporal  punishment,  that  neither  they 
nor  their  crew  shall  embezzle  any,  but  de- 
liver the  whole  to  the  proprietors.  Red 
Coral  is  found  in  the  Mediterranean,  on  the 
shores  of  Provence,  about  the  isles  of  Maj  orca 
and  Minorca,  on  the  south  of  Sicily  ; on  the 
coast  of  Africa  ; and,  lastly,  in  the  Ethiopic 
Ocean,  and  about  Cape  Negro.  The  divers 
say  that  the  little  branches  are  found  only 
in  the  caverns  whose  situation  is  parallel  to 
the  earth’s  surface,  and  oiien  to  the  south. 

CORBULA.  A genus  of  marine  Mollusca, 
some  species  inhabiting  the  British  coasts. 
Shell  regular,  inequi  valve,  and  inequilateral, 
scarcely  gaping  ; one  cardinal  spoon-shaped 
tooth  in  each  valve,  but  no  lateral;  ligament 
interior.  These  small  shells  are  met  with 
in  the  seas  of  New  Holland,  China,  and 
South  America, 

COBEU).^,  A family  of  Hemiptcra,  of 
which  there  are  a few  brown  coloured  species 
in  this  country  ; in  tropical  climates,.where 
there  is  n luxuriant  vegetation,  they  abound, 
and  from  their  size,  and  frequently  grotesque 
shapes,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum collection,  are  very  striking.  In  the 
example  figured  {Duictor  bilineatns),  a native 
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of  Brazil,  the  hind  legs  have  siugular  Icnf- 
likc  appendages  to  their  libial  joints.  This, 
however,  is  common  to  many  other  species. 
The  smell  of  these  imsects  is  iieculiar ; the 
word  cimicine  may  be  used  to  express  it ; it 
is  very  far  from  agreeable,  and  has  assoeia- 
tioiiB  connected  witli  it  by  no  means  pleasing. 

COREGONUfl.  The  GtiMml.  A genus 
of  Mulacoiitcrygious  llshcs,  belonging  to  the 
fiahnoiiliOi:  family,  distinguished  by  a small 
troiit-llkc  mouth,  but  with  few  teeth,  and 
sometimes  none ; the  scales  rather  large ; 
and  the  dorsal  lln  short.  There  arc  many 
siiceies  of  this  genus,  some  in  the  sea,  others 
In  the  fresh  waters  only.  It  feeds  on  insects, 
anil  minute  fresh-water  Crustacea. 

They  seem  to  abound  in  the  Arctic  parts 


of  Nortli  America;  one  especially  we  may 
mention,  the  Corcgonns  albns,  called  the 
White-fish  by  the  fur  traders,  and  Poisson 
Wane  by  the  Canadians.  It  is  from  seven- 
teen to  twenty  inches  long.  It  is  bluish-grey 
on  the  back,  ligliter  on  the  sides,  and  wliite 
on  the  belly ; the  scales  are  large  and  or- 
bicular ; there  are  about  eighty  scales  on 
the  lateral  line,  and  twenty  in  an  oblique 
scries  from  the  dorsal.  This  species  iu  par- 
ticular abounds  in  the  lakes  of  North  Ame- 
rica. Dr.  King,  speaking  of  it,  says,  “ Take, 
for  instance,  the  white-fish  only  — the  Cor- 
regonus  albus,  which  has  never  failed  to 
yield  to  the  fisherman’s  net  every  demand — 
the  bread  of  life  to  the  inhabitants  of  North 
America,  as  I have  called  it,  in  gratitude  for 
its  being  the  provision  which  saved  my 
party  when  in  search  of  Sir  John  Ross  from 
I the  death  of  starvation.  This  is  a food  upon 
! which  man  will  not  only  live  for  several 
months  together,  but  actually  fatten.” 

CORMORANT.  (Phalacrocorasc.)  Among 
the  whole  of  the  web-footed  birds  which 
prey  on  fish,  there  are  none  so  voracious  as 
Cormorants.  They  are  most  excellent  divers, 
i and  pursue  their  prey  with  astonisliing  fa- 
cility beneath  the  surface  of  the  water,  but 


COMilOU  OORMOHANT. 

(PBAl.ACROOORAX  CARHO  ) 

upon  land  they  arc  extremely  awkward  in 
their  movements,  owing  to  their  legs  being 
placed  so  far  backwards  : they,  however,  fly 
with  rapidity ; and  their  tail  being  rather 
long  and  furnished  with  stronj;  feathers,  it 
helps  to  support  their  body  while  walking. 
As  soon  as  winter  approaches,  they  are  seen 
dispersed  along  the  sea-shores,  entering  the 
mouths  of  fresh-water  rivers,  and  threaten- 
ing destruction  to  all  the  finny  tribe.  There 
are  several  species,  but  a description  of  the 
one  common  in  this  country  will  be  sufficient 
for  our  purpose.  This,  which  is  called  by 
Bewick,  the  Great  Black  Cormorant,  is 
said  to  vary  from  four  to  seven  pounds 
in  weight,  and  the  size  from  thirty-two 
inches  to  three  feet  four  or  live  in  length, 
and  from  four  feet  to  four  feet  six  inches  in  | 


I breadth  when  the  wings  are  extended.  The 
I bill,  to  the  comers  of  the  mouth,  measures 
i four  inches,  and  on  its  ridge  two  inches 
! and  three  quarters  : it  is  of  a dark  horn  co- 
I lour,  and  the  tip  of  the  upper  mandible  is 
much  hooked  aud  sharp  : the  lower  bill  is 
I compressed,  and  covered  about  the  gajie  of 
the  mouth  with  a naked  yellowish  skin, 
extended  under  the  chin  and  throat,  where 
■ it  hangs  loose,  and  forms  a kind  of  pouch, 
which  is  capable  of  distention  to  a great 
I width  : the  skin  about  the  eyes  is  also  naked 
j and  yellowish,  and  the  eyes  have  a remark- 
ably wild  stare.  The  crown  of  the  head 
! and  the  neck  are  black  ; and  on  the  former 
are  some  loose  feathers,  which  form  a sort  of 
short  crest  ; the  breast,  all  the  under  parts, 
and  the  rump,  are  black  glossed  with  green  ; 
the  quills  and  tail-feathers  are  black  ; the 
legs  black. 

The  Cormorant  is  found  in  every  climate. 

I In  Greenland,  where  it  is  said  they  remain 
tliroughout  the  year,  the  jugular  pouch  is 
! made  use  of  by  the  natives  as  a bladder  to 
j float  their  fisliing-darts,  after  they  are 
i throtvn ; their  skins,  which  are  tough,  are  used 
' by  them  for  garments,  and  their  flesh,  which 
is  rank  and  disagreeable,  for  food.  They 
usually  assemble  in  flocks  on  the  inaccessible 
parts  of  the  rocks  which  overhang  .or  are 
surrounded  by  the  sen;  upon  wliich  the  fe- 
male makes  her  nest  of  withered  sea- weeds, 
sticks,  and  grasses  : she  lays  four  or  more 
greenish-white  eggs,  about  the  size,  but 
somewhat  longer,  than  those  of  a goose.  ' 
At  sea,  or  on  the  inland  lakes,  they  make  a 
terrible  havoc.  From 'the  greatest  height 
they  drop  doma  upon  the  object  of  pursuit, 
dive  after  it  with  the  rapidity  of  a dart,  and, 
with  an  almost  unerring  certainty,  seize  the 
victim  ; then  emerging,  with  the  fish  across 
the  bili,  with  a kind  of  twirl,  throw  it  up 
into  the  air,  and  dexterously  catching  it  head 
foremost,  swallow  it  whole. 

Notwithstanding  the  natural  wildness  of  ^ 
their  disposition,  it  seems  that  certain  spe- 
cies of  these  birds  have  formerly  been  tamed  ■ 
and  rendered  subservient  to  the  purposes  of 
man,  both  in  this  and  in  other  countries. 
Among  the  Cliinesc,  it  is  said,  they  have  ■ 
frequently  been  trained  to  fish,  and  that 
some  fishermen  keep  many  of  them  for  that 
purpose,  by  which  they  gain  a livelihood.  . 
In  England  too,  formerly,  acconling  to  | 
Willoughby,  they  were  hoodwinked  in  the  | 
manner  of  the  falcons,  till  they  were  let  off  ; 
to  fish,  and  a leather  thong  was  tied  round 
the  lower  i>art  of  their  necks,  to  prevent  . 
tlicir  swallowing  the  fish.  The  whole  dc-  | 
portment  of  the  Cormorant  indicates  the 
wary  circums]>cct  i)lundercr,  the  unrelenting 
tvra'nt,  and  the  greedv  insatiate  glutton, 
rendered  lazy  only  when  the  api>ctite  is 
I)allcd  ; it  ought,  however,  to  l)c  obsen-ed, 
that  this  bird,  like  other  animals,  led  only 
by  the  cravings  of  api>ctite,  and  directed  by 
in.stinct,  fills  the  place  and  pursues  the  course 
assigned  to  it  by  nature. 

It  may  be  thought  that  we  have  already 
dwelt  at  suflicient  length  on  the  nature 
ami  habits  of  the  Cormorant  ; nor  would  we 
trespass  farther  but  for  the  pleasure  it  afl'ords 
us  to  quote  front  that  inimitable  writer 


Mr.  Waterton,  whose  pleasing  descriptions 
arc  seldom  deficient  either  in  bold  originality 
or  graphic  power.  Waiton  Hall,  the  seat  of 
tWs  gentleman,  has  long  been  a perfect  asy- 
lum for  such  of  the  feathered  tribes  as  have 
the  good  fortune  to  make  it  their  permanent 
abode  ; and  he  may  therefore  welt  say,  while 
pleading  their  cause  [see  the  Preface  to  his 
£ssa!/s] : — “ I possess  the  very  best  oppor- 
tunities of  observing  the  birds  whose  habits 
I have  described.”  “ The  Cormorants,”  he 
observes,  “ often  pay  me  a visit  in  the  winter 
season ; and  could  they  but  perceive  that 
there  is  safety  for  them  here,  and  great 
danger  elsewhere,  they  would  remain  ^vith 
me  white  the  water  is  unfrozen.  But  they 
wander,  unfortimalcly,  through  parts  where 
protection  is  not  aftbrded  them  ; and,  being 
outlandish  birds  in  the  eyes  of  the  neighbour- 
ing game-keepers,  they  are  immediately  shot 
at.  Those  which  find  their  way  here  are  so 
unconscious  of  danger,  that,  after  they  have 
spent  a considerable  portion  of  time  in  diving 
for  fish,  they  will  come  and  preen  their  fea- 
thers on  the  terrace  which  rises  from  the 
water,  within  ten  yards  of  the  drawing-room 
windows. 

“ The  Cormorant  may  be  justly  styled 
the  feathered  terror  of  the  finny  tribe.  His 
skill  in  diving  is  most  admirable,  and  his 
success  beyond  beiief.  You  may  know  liim 
at  a distance,  among  a thousand  water-fowl, 
by  his  upright  neck,  by  his  body  being  ap- 
parently half  immersed  in  the  water,  and 
by  his  being  perpetually  in  motion  when 
not  on  land.  'While  the'ducks  and  teal  and  I 
widgeons  are  stationary  on  the  pool,  the  Cor- 
morant is  seen  swimming  to  and  fro,  ‘ as  if  in  1 
quest  of  something.’  First  raising  his  body  I 
nearly  perpendicular,  down  he  plunges  into 
the  deep  ; and,  after  staying  there  a con- 
siderable time,  he  is  sure  to  bring  up  a fish,  > 
which  he  invariably  swallows  head  foremost. 
Sometimes  half  an  hour  elapses  before  he 
can  manage  to  accommodate  a large  cel 
quietly  in  nis  stomach.  You  see  him  strain-  | 
ing  violently,  with  repeated  efforts  to  gulp 
it  ; and  when  you  fancy  that  the  slippery  j 
mouthful  is  successfully  disposed  of,  all  on  ' 
a sudden  the  eel  retrogrades  upwards  from  ■ 
its  dismal  sepulchre,  struggling  violently  to 
escape.  The  Cormorant  swallows  it  again  ; 
and  up  again  it  comes  and  shows  its  tail  a 
foot  or  more  out  of  its  dcstrov'cr’s  mouth. 
At  length,  woni  out  with  incflectual  writli- 
ings,  and  slidings,  the  eel  is  gulped  down 
into  the  Cormorant’s  stomach  for  the  lust 
time,  there  to  meet  its  dreaded  and  inevita- 
hk  fate.  This  gormandizing  exhibition  was 
witni  -ed  here  by  several  individuals,  liotli 
ladii-i  and  gentlemen,  on  Sov.  HO.  IbSH, 
through  an  excellent  eight  and  twenty 
guinea  tcUscoiic  i the  Cormorant  being,  at 
that  time,  not  more  than  a hundred  yards 
I distant  from  the  oliservcrs.  I was  of  the 
party.”  [For  other  sjiccics,  such  as  the  Chi- 
nt  - Fishing  Cormorant  and  the  Australian 
, Cormorant,  see  Pmalaciiocouax.] 

COIIVID.E.  The  Crow  tribe  ; a family 
of  bird,  which  belong  to  tlie  ('fmtrontrrfi, 
T.n.  Cnn-iilir.  arc  very  widely  diffused  over 
, the  glolic  i the  general  cliaraetcrs  are  con- 


sequently well  knowm.  They  have  a strong 
bill,  compressed  at  the  sides,  and  covered  at 
the  base  with  stiff  feathers,  which  advance 
forwards  so  as  to  cover  the  nostrils  : the  bill 
is  capable  of  laying  hold  of  almost  any  kind 
of  food,  and  the  stomach  of  digesting  it.  The 
form  of  their  foot  adapts  them  to  traverse 
the  fields  and  pastures  with  facility,  in  search 
of  food  ; whilst  they  can  also  perch  with  se- 
curity on  trees,  the  tarsi  and  toes  being 
moderately  long  and  stout,  and  the  claws 
arched  and  acute.  Their  wings  are  of  that 
form  wMch  ensures  a powerful  and  regular 
flight  j steady  without  being  heavy,  and 
buoyant  without  wavering  ; for  they  are 
broad  and  moderately  long,  and  usually 
rounded  at  their  extremities.  The  tail, 
which  is  chiefly  used  as  a rudder  to  direct 
the  course  of  the  bird  in  rapid  flight,  is  short 
in  the  species  that  seek  their  food  entirely 
on  the  ground,  and  long  in  those  -Hdiich  re- 
side chiefly  in  trees  and  bnshes.  Their  sight 
is  keen  and  distant ; they  often  show  great 
sagacity  in  their  natural  actions  ; they  pos- 
sess much  docility  j and  their  conrage  and 
activity  are  only  equalled  by  their  caution 
and  vigilance.  In  most  of  the  species  in- 
habiting temperate  climates  their  plumage 
is  rather  sombre  ; but  though  dark  in  hue, 
it  is  lustrous  ; while  many  species  in  tropical 
climates  exhibit  considerable  brilliancy  and 
variety  in  their  colouring.  [See  Crow.s.] 

COSSUS.  A genus  of  nocturnal  Lepidop- 
tera,  the  larva:  of  which  feed  on  wood. 
There  are  several  species  found  in  other 
climates ; but  we  restrict  our  notice  to  the 
British  species. 

COSSUS  LIGNIPERDA,  or  GOAT 
MOTH.  This  is  one  of  the  largest  European 
Moths,  being  nearly  three  inches  in  the  ex- 
pansion of  its  fore-wings,  the  colour  of  which 
is  ashy  white,  clouded  with  brown,  and 
marked  w’ith  an  infinite  number  of  short, 
black,  irregular  streaks,  forming  a kind  of 
network  : the  liind  wings  are  brown,  witli 
darker  reticulations  extending  along  the 
margins.  The  thorax  is  ochre-coloured  in 
front,  pale  in  the  middle,  and  with  a black 
bar  behind  : abdomen  brown,  witli  the  mar- 
gins of  the  segments  pale  yellowish  grey. 


OO'T  MOTH.— (00880B  MO  V IPBIIIIA.) 

The  CatcrpUlar,  which  is  nearly  ns  large  ns 
a man's  Huger,  is  of  a dull  fleshy  hue,  with 
dark  chestnut  sralcs  on  the  back  of  each 
!egmcnt,and  afew  scattered  hairs.  Itcliiclly 
feeds  iqion  willows  and  poplars,  but  will 
attack  various  other  trees,  boring  into  tlic 
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timber,  and  frequently  doing  very  eerious 
damage.  It  forms  a rough  cocoon  of  the 
chips  of  wood,  wliich  it  has  bitten  to  pieces. 


aATBRPn..I.A.R  OV  THE  GOAT  AiOTH. 


fastening  them  together  with  a glutinous 
secretion,  and  lining  them  with  its  silken 
■web.  The  pupa  has  the  head-case  acute, 
and  each  of  the  abdominal  segments  is  fur- 
nished with  several  rows  of  reflexed  spiny 
hooks  ; by  the  aid  of  which  the  pupa,  shortly 
before  arriving  at  the  perfect  state,  is  enabled 
to  push  itself  through  its  coeoou,  and  to  the 
surface  of  the  tree ; out  of  the  aperture  of 
which  the  exuvia:  may  be  seen  partially 
sticking  after  the  moth  has  made  its  escape. 


pnPA  AND  OOOOON  OF  THE  OOAT  MOTH, 

The  strength  of  their  jaws  is  so  great  that 
they  will  very  soon  destroy  any  common 
chip-box  in  which  the  larva  may  be  placed, 
by  abrading  the  edges,  to  gain  its  liberty. 
In  breaking  up  decayed  pollards,  we  not 
unfrequently  find  this  grub  in  all  the  stages 
of  its  growth;  but  more  generally  observe 
them  without  inhabitants,  yet  perforated 
■ft’ith  holes  large  enough  to  admit  the  finger. 
“ I suspect,”  says  Mr.  Knapp,  “ that  these 
auger  worms  are  the  primary  cause  of  the 
decay  of  the  tree ; having  often  obsenxd 
their  perforations,  and  found  them,  both 
large  and  small,  in  the  solid  spur  or  root  of 
the  tree,  when  the  upper  portion, having  been 
bored,  and  in  a state  of  decline,  is  abandoned 
by  them.  Those  that  are  full  fed  appear  to 
form  their  cases  in  that  part  which  has  lost 
coherency,  while  the  younger  and  imper- 
fected  creatures  mine  their  w^ay,  and  obtain 
nutriment  in  the  solid  timber,  thus  killing 
the  tree  by  inches  ; when  rain  and  moisture 
find  lodgment,  and  complete  the  dissolution. 
One  year’s  preparation  is  the  period  usually 
assigned  to  the  Inrvro  of  most  insects,  before 
they  arrive  at  their  jicrfcct  state  ; but  by  the 
Goat-Moth  tliree  years  arc  required  before 


it  attains  its  ■winged  state  from  the  egg. 
Consequently,  for  the  larger  portion  of  its 
life  it  is  occupied  in  these  destructive  opera- 
tions ; and  thus  this  creature  becomes  a very 
powerful  agent  in  reducing  these  Titans  of  | 
the  vegetable  world,  crumbling  them  away  . 
to  their  original  dust : for  ■what  was  decreed 
to  be  the  termination  and  punishment  of 
Man,  is  foimd  in  active  operation  throughout 
the  whole  chain  of  Nature’s  works,  which 
are  but  dust,  and  unto  dust  return,  con-  : 
tinning  an  endless  scries  of  production  and 
decay,  of  restoration  and  of  change.”  j 

We  may  mention,  that  one  of  the  most  | 
extraordinary  w'orks  on  Natural  History  ever  j 
published  is  devoted  to  the  anatomy  of  this 
insect.  It  is  by  Lyonet.  It  wiU  be  suffi- 
cient to  state,  in  order  to  give  some  idea  of 
the  careful  manner  in  which  the  anatomy 
of  this  caterpillar  has  been  studied  by  him, 
that  the  author  of  the  “ Traits  Anatomique” 
discovered  not  fewer  than  4061  muscles  in 
its  body ; 228  being  attached  to  the  head, 
1647  to  the  body,  and  2186  to  the  intestines, 
whereas  in  the  human  body  only  529  have 
been  discovered  ; so  that  this  caterpillar  pos- 
sesses nearly  eight  times  as  many  muscles 
as  are  contained  in  the  human  frame  ! It 
has  an  offensive  smell,  from  which  it  derives 
its  popular  English  name. 

CORYPH.^NA.  A genus  of  Acanthop- 
terygious  fishes,  family  Scombridee;  some- 
times called  Dolphivs,  but  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  Dolphin  proper,  whi^ 
belongs  to  the  Cetacea.  The  principal  cha- 
racters by  which  they  ore  distinguished  are 
03  follows: — Body  elongated,  compressed, 
covered  with  small  scales  ; dorsal  fin  extend- 
ing nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  back  ; the 
tail  more  or  less  forked,  and  the  pectoral 
fin  usually  arched  above  and  pointed.  They 
have  the  head  much  elevated,  and  the  palate 
and  both  jaws  furnished  with  teeth.  These 
fishes  arc  very  rapid  in  their  motions,  gene- 
rally of  large  size,  and  they  prey  upon  the 
flying-fish.  The  greater  part  inhabit  the 
Mediterranean.  [See  Dolpiiix.] 

COTTIDiE.  A family  of  Acanthoptery- 
gious  fishes,  with  hard  or  mailed  cheeks; 
the  sub-orbitals  being  united  to  the  preoper- 
culum,  and  so  expanded  as  to  cover  a large 
part  on  the  whole  of  the  cheeks.  They  hn>-e 
many  characters  in  common  with  the  Per- 
cidee;  in  short,  a family  likeness  prevails 
among  the  fish  possessing  tliis  cheek-mail, 
notwithstanding  the  various  forms  of  the 
head  that  result  from  its  greater  or  less  de- 
velopment. In  one  group  of  genera,  the  head 
has  the  form  of  a cube  ; in  another  it  is 
round  ; in  a third  it  is  compressed  ; and  a 
fourth  group  is  composed  of  fish  of  hideous 
aspect,  witli  a monstrous  head  and  vertical 
eyes.  The  only  forms  among  the  Cottida: 
that  have  anything  like  a general  distribu- 
tion are  the  larger  genera  of  Trigla,  Cottvs, 
depidophorus,  Scorjximn,  Scha.de.i.  and  G'os- 
tcrostcus,  containing  the  majority  of  the 
whole  species.  The  range  of  individual  si>e- 
cies  is  more  remarkable  in  this  family  than 
in  the  more  extensive  one  of  Prreidtr.;  ns 
is  evident  when  we  con.sidcr  the  nuinlicr  of 
siiccics  which  cross  the  Atlantic  ; and  in  this 
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respect  there  is  some  analogy  between  the 
CottuUe  and  some  of  the  higher  classes  of 
animals;  it  having  been  observed  that  the 
quadrupeds  and  birds  common  to  the  Old 
and  XewW'orlds  are  species  that  have  a high 

northern  range Sir  John  Sichardson,  M.  D., 

Fauna  Bor.  Amer. 

COTTUS.  A genus  of  Acanthopterygious 
fishes,  chiefly  characterized  by  having  a 
large  head,  furnished  more  or  less  with 
spines  or  tubercles.  [See  Bull-head.] 

COW.  The  female  of  the  Bovine  species, 
and  the  most  valuable  to  man  of  all  rumi- 
nating quadrupeds.  [Sec  0.\.] 

COW-BTJJITIXG.  iMoiothrus  pecoris.') 
A well-known  Passerine  bird  in  North 
America,  the  most  remarkable  trait  in  the 
character  of  which  is,  the  unaccountable 
practice  it  has  of  dropping  its  eggs  into  the 
nests  of  other  birds,  instead  of  building 
add  hatching  for  itself ; and  thus  entirely 
abandoning  its  progeny  to  the  care  and 
mercy  of  strangers.  “ About  the  2.5th  of 
JIarch,  or  early  in  April,”  says  Wilson, 
“ the  cowpeii  bird  makes  his  first  appearance 
in  Pennsylvania  from  the  south,  sometimes 
in  company  with  the  red-winged  blackbird, 
more  frequently  in  detached  parties,  resting 
early  in  tlie  morning,  an  hour  at  a time,  on 
the  tops  of  trees  near  streams  of  water,  ap- 
pearing solitary,  silent,  and  fatigued.  They 
continue  to  be  occasionally  seen,  in  small 
solitary  parties,  particularly  along  creeks 
and  banks  of  rivers,  so  late  as  the  middle  of 
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June  ; after  which  we  see  no  more  of  them 
until  about  the  beginning  or  middle  of 
Octolwr,  when  they  rc-appear  in  mucli  larger 
fl'M-ks,  generally  accompanied  by  numbers 
of  the  redwings  ; lattwecn  whom  and  the 
I>resfnt  sjiecies  there  is  a considerable  simi- 
larity of  manners,  dialect,  and  personal  re- 
semblance. In  these  aerial  voyages,  like 
other  experienced  navigators,  tlicy  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  direction  of  the  wind,  and 
always  set  out  with  a favourable  gale.” 

“ It  is  well  known  to  those  who  have  paid 
attention  to  the  manners  of  birds,  that,  after 
their  nest  is  fully  finished,  a day  or  two 
generally  elapses  Itefore  the  female  begins 
to  lay.  This  delay  is  In  most  cases  neccs- 
•arjT  to  give  firmness  to  the  yet  damp  ma- 
torials,  and  allow  them  time  to  dry.  In 
this  state  it  is  sometimes  met  with,  and  lnl<l 
in  by  the  Cow-Hiinting,  the  result  of  which 
I have  invariably  iVjtind  to  he  the  desertion 
of  the  nest  by  its  rightful  owner,  and  the 


consequent  loss  of  the  egg  thus  dropt  in  it 
by  the  intruder.  But  when  the  oamer  her- 
self has  begun  to  lay,  and  there  are  one  or 
more  eggs  in  the  neat  before  the  Cow  -Bunting 
deposits  hers,  the  attachment  of  the  pro- 
prietor is  secured,  and  remains  imshaken 
until  incubation  is  fully  performed,  and  the 
little  stranger  is  able  to  provide  for  itself. 
» * * I have  never  known  more  than  one 
egg  of  the  Cow-Bunting  dropt  in  the  same 
nest.  This  egg  is  somewhat  larger  than 
that  of  the  blue-bird,  thickly  sprinkled  with 
grains  of  pale  brown  on  a dirty  white  ground. 
It  is  of  a size  proportionable  to  that  of  the 
bird.” 

“ What  reason  Nature  may  have  for  lliis 
extraordinary  deviation  from  her  general 
practice  is,  I confess,  altogether  beyond  ray 
comprehension.  There  is  nothing  singular 
to  be  observed  in  the  anatomical  structure 
of  the  bird  that  would  seem  to  prevent,  or 
render  it  incapable  of  incubation.  The  ex- 
treme heat  of  our  elimate  is  probably  one 
reason  why,  in  the  months  of  July  and 
August,  they  are  not  to  be  seen  here.  Yet 
we  have  many  other  migratory  birds  that 
regularly  pass  through  Pennsylvania  to  the 
north,  leaving  a few  residents  behind  them  ; 
who,  without  exception,  build  their  own 
nests  and  rear  their  own  young.  This  part 
of  the  country  also  abounds  with  suitable 
food,  such  as  they  usually  subsist  on.  Many 
conjectures,  indeed,  might  be  formed  as  to 
the  probable  cause ; but  all  of  them  that 
have  occurred  to  me  are  unsatisfactory  and 
inconsistent.  Futiue,  and  more  numerous 
observations,  made  with  care,  particularly 
in  those  countries  where  they  most  usually 
pass  the  summer,  may  throw  more  light  on 
this  matter  ; till  then,  we  can  only  rest  satis- 
fied with  the  reality  of  the  fact.” 

The  length  of  this  species  is  seven  inches, 
breadth  eleven  inches  ; the  head  and  neck 
is  of  a very  deep  silky  drab  ; the  upper  part 
of  the  breast  a dark  changeable  violet  ; the 
rest  of  the  bird  is  black,  with  a considerable 
gloss  of  green  when  exposed  to  a good  light : 
the  tail  is  slightly  forked  : legs  and  claws, 
glossy  black,  strong,  and  muscular  ; iris  of 
the  eye,  dark  hazel.  The  yoiing  male  birds 
are  at  first  altogether  brown,  and  for  a 
month  or  more  arc  naked  of  feathers  round 
the  ej'C  and  mouth  ; the  breast  is  also  spotted 
like  that  of  a thrush,  with  light  drab  and 
darker  streaks.  In  about  two  months  after 
they  leave  the  nest,  the  black  commences  at 
tlie  shoulders  of  the  wings,  and  gradually 
increases  along  each  side,  as  the  young 
feathers  come  out,  until  the  bird  appears 
mottled  on  the  back  and  breast  with  deep 
black,  and  light  drab.  At  three  months  the 
colours  of  the  plumage  are  complete,  and, 
except  in  moulting,  they  arc  subject  to  no 
periodical  change. 

COWRIES.  A genus  of  shells  used  in 
the  East  Indies,  and  many  jiarts  of  Africa, 
ns  the  current  coin  of  the  natives.  [See 
CVIUM'A.] 

COW-ITSII.  [See  Ma.vatus.] 

COYI’U.  (Miioiyilnmnn  roi/pua.')  A South 
American  rodent  animal,  resembling  the 
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beaver  in  many  respects,  though  of  a smaller 
size.  Its  head  is  large  and  depressed  ; ears 
small  and  rounded;  muzzle  pointed,  with 
long  stitf  wluskers.  Its  hind  feet  are  webbed, 
and  its  habits  are  aquatic ; it  swims  with 


OOYPO. — (MYOPOTiMUa  OOTPUS.) 


great  ease,  lives  in  the  vicinity  of  water,  and 
burrows  in  the  ground.  Its  tail  is  round, 
instead  of  being  flattened  like  the  beaver, 
and  its  scaly  covering  is  partly  concealed 
by  scattered  hairs.  It  is  easily  domesticated, 
and  its  manners  in  captivity  arc  very  mild. 
The  Coypu  has  two  kinds  of  fur  : long  ruddy 
hair,  which  gives  the  tone  of  colour  ; and  a 
brownish  ash-coloured  fur  at  its  base,  which, 
like  that  of  the  beaver,  is  used  largely  in 
the  manufacture  of  hats.  It  is  believed  that 
about  800,000  skins  of  this  animal,  under  the 
name  of  Neutria  skins,  have  sometimes  been 
imported  into  Britain  from  South  America 
in  the  course  of  a year.  There  is,  or  was 
lately,  in  the  gardens  of  the  Zoological  So- 
ciety, a live  specimen  of  this  water-loving 
creature,  which  enjoyed  itself  much  by 
diving,  while  the  ease  and  grace  of  its  man- 
ners could  not  but  gratify  the  visitors. 

CRAB.  (CuTiccr.)  The  name  of  a con- 
siderable group  of  invertebrate  animals, 
whose  bodies  are  covered  by  an  external 
skeleton,  or  calcareous  crust,  having  ten 
articulated  limbs,  adapted  for  swimming  or 
walking,  and  breathing  by  gills.  The  head 
and  corselet  are  united,  the  latter  being 
broader  than  it  is  long  : the  tail  is  short  in 
proportion,  and  concealed  by  being  turned 
forward  beneath  the  body.  They  belong  to 
the  section  of  teh-legged,  short-tailed  Crus- 
tacea {Decapoda  hrachyura)  of  the  latest 
systems,  and  are  of  numerous  species,  ex- 
ceedingly various  in  size,  colour,  and  modes 
of  living.  The  sense  of  sight,  in  most  of  the 
species,  is  peculiarly  acute,  and  enables  them 
to  distinguish  the  approach  of  objects  from 
a very  considerable  distance.  But  they  arc 
mostly  remarkable  for  a complex  and  ela- 
borate apparatus  for  mastication.  The  mouth 
is  furnished  with  at  least  eight  pieces  or 
pairs  of  jaws,  which  pass  the  food  through 
an  extremely  short  gullet  into  a membranous 
stomach  of  considerable  size.  This  stomach 
is  rendered  curious  by  having  within  certain 
cartilaginous  ai)pcnaages,  to  which  strong 
jtrinding  teeth  arc  attached.  These  arc  five 
in  number,  and  placed  at  the  pyloric  ex- 
tremity, or  outlet  of  the  stomach,  so  that  the 
aliment,  after  being  subjected  to  the  action 
of  the  jaws,  is  again  more  perfectly  chewed 
by  the  stomach-teeth,  licforc  entering  the 


digestive  tube,  where  it  is  exposed  to  the  I 
action  of  the  biliary  fluid  of  the  liver.  The  \ 
latter  organ  is  of  great  size  in  these  creatures, 
and  is  all  that  soft,  rich,  yellow  substance, 
found  immediately  beneath  the  sujierior 
shell,  called  the  fat  of  the  Crab.  A little 
posterior  to  the  stomach  (commonly  called 
sand-bag),  the  heart  is  situated, — a some-  - 
what  globular,  whitish  body,  which  propels 
a colourless  lymph  to  the  gills  (called  dead 
men's  fingers)  and  rest  of  the  b^y,  whence 
it  is  brought  back  to  the  heart  by  a hollow 
vein  (vena  cava)  of  considerable  size. 

The  proeess  of  sloughing,  moulting,  or 
throwing  otf  the  entire  calcareous  covering 
which  constitutes  their  only  skeleton,  is 
common  to  all  the  Crustacea,  and  is  very 
worthy  of  attention.  As  it  is  obvious  that 
the  hard  shell,  when  once  i>erfected,  cannot 
change  with  the  growth  of  the  animal,  it 
becomes  necessary  that  it  should  be  shed 
entirely ; and  this  shedding  takes  place  at 
regular  periods,  at  which  the  increase  of 
size  occurs.  No  one  can  behold  the  huge 
claws  or  forceps  of  various  species,  and  the 
smallness  of  the  joints  between  them  and  ] 
the  body,  without  feeling  some  surprise  that  | 
the  creature  should  be  able  to  extricate  them  i 
from  the  old  shell,  though  this  is  readily  : 
accomplished.  The  aquatic  Crabs,-  when  j 
the  season  of  shedding  arrives,  generally 
seek  the  sandy  shores  of  creeks  and  rivers, 
and,  haidng  selected  a situation,  they  remain  j 
at  rest,  and  the  change  begins.  The  bo<i^ 
of  the  Crab  seems  to  swell,  the  large  upper 
shell  is  gradually  detached  at  the  edge, 
or  where  it  joins  the  thorax  or  corselet, 
and  the  membrane  gradnally  gives  way, 
and  rises  up  from  beliind,  somewhat  like  tlic 
lid  of  a chest.  The  Crab  next  begins  to 
withdraw  the  limbs  from  their  cases,  and 
the  large  muscles  of  the  claws  undergo  a 
softening,  which  allows  of  their  being  drawn 
through  the  smaller  joints.  This  movement 
is  slowly  effected,  and,  at  the  time  it  is  ac- 
complished, the  parts  about  the  mouth,  the 
antennae,  and  eyes,  are  withdrawn  from  their 
old  cases,  and  the  animal  escapes,  retaining 
its  original  figure,  but  soft,  helpless,  and 
incapable  of  exertion  or  resistance.  By  a 
gentle  and  not  very  obvious  motion,  we 
next  observe  the  sand  displaced  below  the 
body,  and  the  Crab  begins  to  be  covered  with 
it,  until,  at  length,  he  is  suflicicntly  co-rcred 
for  safety,  though  still  in  sight.  This  is 
generally  in  shallow  water,  where  the  sun 
shines  freely  upon  the  bottom  ; and,  in 
tlie  course  of  twelve  hours,  the  external 
membrane  begins  to  harden,  so  as  to  crackle 
like  paper  when  pressed  upon,  and  the 
process  of  hardening  goes  on  so  rapidly,  that, 
by  the  end  of  the  next  forty-eight  hours, 
the  Crab  regains  something  of  his  former 
solidity  and  ability  to  protect  himself  by 
flight  or  resistance. 

The  habits  of  Crabs  arc  very  various: 
some  arc  exclusively  aquatic,  and  remain 
on  the  sands  or  rocks,  at  great  depths  in  the 
sen  ; otliers  inhabit  excavations  formed  in 
the  soft  coral  reefs  or  bars  on  certain  coasts  ; 
some  spend  their  days  altogether  on  shore, 
living  in  burrows  or  dens,  formed  in  a moist 
or  boggy  soil ; others  resort  to  the  rocky  flats 
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' or  beaches,  to  bask  in  the  sun,  wliere  only 
an  occasional  wave  dashes  over  them,  and 
: seek  refuge  in  the  sea  when  alarmed  ; while 
' some  species  arc  completely  terrestrial,  in- 

■ habiting  holes  upon  the  highest  hills  and 

■ mountains  of  the  West  Indies. 

i Of  these  Laxt)  Ckaes  the  most  remarkable 
is  the  species  formerly  so  abundant  in  the 
, highlands  of  Jamaica  {Gecarcinus  ruricola), 
. and  still  common  in  less  densely  peopled  or 
uninhabited  islands.  When  the  season  for 


JAMAICA  LAND  CRAB. 
(OECARCINOS  RORICOUA.) 


' spawning  arrives,  vast  armies  of  them  set 
I out  from  the  hills,  marching  in  a direct  line 
I towards  the  sea-shore,  for  the  purpose  of 
i depositing  their  eggs  in  the  sand.  On  this 
grand  expedition  nothing  is  allowed  to  turn 
them  from  their  course.  With  imyielding 
perseverance  they  surmount  every  obstacle 
which  may  intervene,  whether  a house,  rock, 
or  other  body,  not  avoiding  the  labour  of 
. climbing  by  going  round,  but  ascending 
and  pas-sing  over  it  m a straight  line.  Having 
I reached  the  destined  limit  of  their  journey, 
they  deposit  their  eggs  in  the  sand,  and  re- 
! commence  their  toilsome  march  towards 
; their  upland  retreats.  They  set  out  after 
nightfall,  and  steadily  advance,  until  the 
approach  of  daylight  warns  them  to  seek 
concealment  in  the  inequalities  of  the  ground, 
i or  among  any  kind  of  rubbish,  where  they 
lie  ensconced  until  the  stars  again  invite 
them  to  pursue  their  undeviating  course. 
On  their  seaward  journey  they  arc  in  full 
vigour  and  fine  condition  ; and  this  is  the 
time  when  they  are  caught  in  great  numbers 
for  the  table.  Their  flesh,  which  is  of  the 
purest  whiteness,  is  highly  esteemed,  but, 

; like  that  of  all  cnistaceous  animals,  is  rather 
' difficult  of  digestion.  Returning  from  the 
■ coast,  they  are  exhausted,  poor,  and  no 
longer  fit  for  use.  They  then  retire  to  their 
burrows,  where  they  slough  or  shed  their 
shells  j a short  time  after  which  operation, 
and  while  in  their  soft  state,  they  arc  con- 
sidered by  epicures  os  most  clelicious,  and 
are  consequently  sought  for  with  avidity. 

Those  CralM  which  take  up  their  abode 
in  the  vicinity  of  sugar-cane  fields  arc  very 
jnjuriou.s  to  the  planter  s some  of  the  species 
lieing  particularly  fond  of  the  cane,  the 
juice  of  which  they  suck  and  chiefly  subsist 
on.  They  arc  of  course  narrowly  watched, 
and  no  opportunity  of  catching  them  is  lost 
but  such  is  the  womferfiil  facility 
,i  they  have  in  ruuiiing,  or  rather  darting  in 
! r''o  “"•^ntion,  or  with  any  part  of  tlicir 
*urcmost,  that  they  are  almost  always 
mahled  to  elude  capture.  It  Is  seldom, 

, noweTcr,  that  they  go  far  from  their  burrows 
I in  the  day-time  i and  their  vigilance  is  such 
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that  they  regain  them  in  a moment,  and 
disappear  secuiely,  ns  soon  as  a man  or  dog 
comes  near  enough  to  be  seen. 

Many  of  the  habits  of  these  animals  have 
attracted  the  notice  of  travellers.  Dr. 
Gardner,  in  liis  “Travels  in  Brazil,”  says 
that  while  he  was  near  Rio  San  Francisco, 


liARQE-CT.AWED  OALI.INO  ORAB 
(GELASIEIOS.) 

he  amused  himself  “ by  watching  the  opera- 
tions of  a small  species,  belonging  to  the 
genus  Gelasimus,  that  was  either  making  or 
enlarging  its  burrow  in  the  sand.  About 
once  in  every  two  minutes  it  came  up  to  the 
surface  with  a quantity  of  sand  enclosed  in 
its  left  claw,  which,  by  a sudden  jerk,  it 
ejected  to  the  distance  of  about  six  inches, 
always  taking  care  to  vary  the  direction  in 
which  it  was  thrown,  so  as  to  prevent  its 
accumulation  in  one  place.” 

Another  species  of  Land  Crab,  apparently 
belonging  to  the  genus  Tlielplteiisa,  which  in- 
habits India,  is  thus  noticed  by  Bishop  Ileber, 
in  hi.s  Journal : — “All  the  grass  through  the 
Deccan  generally  swarms  with  a small  Land 
Crab,  winch  burrows  in  the  ground  and  runs 
with  considerable  swiftness,  even  when  en- 
cumbered with  a bundle  of  food  ns  big  as 
itself : this  food  is  grass,  or  the  green  stalks  of 
rice  ; and  it  is  amusing  to  see  the  Crabs,  sit- 
ting, as  it  were,  upright,  cut  their  hay  with 
their  sharp  pincers,  and  then  waddling  off 
with  their  sheaf  to  their  holes,  as  quickly  as 
their  sidelong  pace  will  carry  them.”  They 
have  been  found  on  the  table-lands,  at  an 
elevation  of  nearly  •1000  feet ; but  it  is  be- 
lieved that  they  do  not  perform  an  annual 
migration  to  the  sea,  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
positing their  eggs. 

CRABRO  : CRABRONIDAC.  A genus 
and  family  of  I lymenopterous  insects,  popu- 
larly known  ns  VVood-wasjis.  Most  of  the 
larger  species  are  marked  with  yellow  rings  j 
the  smaller  arc  generally  wholly  black.  They 
arc  extremely  active  in  their  movements,  and 
may  be  seen  busily  employed,  in  the  hottest 
sunshine,  cxtractiiif^  nectar  from  the  flowers 
of  plants,  or  running  about  in  search  of 
other  Insects,  on  which  they  prey.  They 
excavate  cells  in  the  ground,  or  in  rotten 
posts,  timber,  X:c.,  in  which  they  deposit 
their  eggs,  together  with  the  flics,  &-c.,  which 
constitute  the  food  of  the  larvoj  when 
hatched.  Many  species  arc  found  iTt  this 
country  : wo  refer  our  renders  who  may 
wish  further  ncijiinintiincc  with  them,  to  the 
capital  work  of  Mr.  .Shtickard  on  the  In- 
digenous Fossorial  llyincnoiitern. 

CRACID/TI.  A family  of  Cialllnaccoits 
birds,  iicculiar  to  tropical  America,  which 
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approach  the  turkey  in  size  and  grandeur  of 
.appearance.  They  live  in  the  woods,  feed 
on  berries,  &e.,  aud  build  on  trees  ; but  they 
are  easily  domesticated,  and  their  flesh  is 
exceeded  by  no  fowl  in  delicacy  and  white- 
ness. [See  CuBASsow.] 

CRACTICTJS.  [See  Crow  Shrike.] 

CRAKE.  The  Corn-crake,  or  Land- 
rail, (^Oi'tygometra  crex),  wliich  is  very 
similar  to  the  Water-rail,  is  fond  of  woody 
places,  and  high  herbage  or  corn-fields  in 
the  vicinity  of  water,  or  in  marshy  places, 
where  it  breeds  ; making  its  nest  of  a few 
dry  plants,  put  carelessly  together,  and  lay- 
ing ten  or  twelve  eggs  of  a dull  white,  marked 
with  rust-colour  spots.  The  biU  is  short, 
strong,  and  thick  ; all  the  feathers  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  plumage  are  of  a dark 
brown,  edged  with  light  bay  ; the  tving-co- 
verts  and  quills  are  deep  chestnut ; the  fore 
parts  of  the  neck  aud  breast  are  pale  cine- 
reous ; the  belly  is  a yelloivdsh-white ; and 
the  legs  are  a pale  flesh-colour.  It  is  much 
sought  after  for  the  delicacy  of  its  flesh,  but 
it  is  a difficult  bird  to  spring.  The  legs, 
which  are  remarkably  long  for  the  size  of 
the  bird,  hang  down  while  it  is  on  the  iving  ; 
and,  in  general,  it  seems  rather  inclined  to 
swiftness  of  foot  than  rapidity  of  flight.  It 
is  migratory,  appearing  in  England  about 
the  beginning  of  April,  and  departing  in 
October.  At  the  time  of  its  arrival  the  bird 
is  extremely  lean ; but  before  it  quits  the 
island  it  becomes  excessively  fat.  Its  food 
is  chiefly  worms,  snails,  and  insects  ; but  it 
also  occasionally  feeds  on  seeds  and  various 
vegetables.  Its  note  (crek-crek-crek),  ra- 
pidly repented,  has  been  compared  to  the 
noise  made  by  dra^ving  a finger  along  the 
teeth  of  a eomb. 

CRAMP-FISH.  A name  by  which  the 
Torpedo  is  sometimes  called.  [See  Tor- 
pedo.] 

CRANE.  Birds  of  the  Crane  kind  (family 
Gruidee)  subsist  on  herbs,  seeds,  worms,  frogs, 
and  slugs : they  reside  in  marshy  places, 
rarely  visiting  the  sea  shores,  and  are  found 
in  various  parts  of  the  world  ; but  only  one, 
the  Common  Crane,  (Gras  cinerea),  is  a 
native  of  Eufope.  This  bird  frequently 
measures  upwards  of  five  feet  in  length,  anil 
weighs  about  ten  pounds ; its  gait  is  erect, 
and  its  figure  tall  and  slender.  The  bill  is 
about  four  inches  long,  straight,  pointed,  and 
compressed  at  the  sides,  of  a greenish-black, 
turning  lighter  towards  the  point ; tongue 
broad  and  short,  and  horny  at  the  top.  The 
forehead,  to  the  middle  of  the  crown,  is  co- 
vered with  black  hairy  down,  through  wliich 
the  skin  appears  red  ; behind  this  it  is  nearly 
bare  to  the  neck,  which  is  ash  grey.  The 
sides  of  the  head  behind  the  eyes,  and  the 
hinder  part  of  the  neck,  are  white.  The 
space  between  the  bill  and  eyes,  the  cheeks, 
and  fore  part  of  the  neck,  arc  a blackish 
ash  ; greater  wing-coverts  also  blackish  ; 
and  those  farthest  from  the  body,  with  the 
bastard  wing  and  quills,  quite  black  : the 
rest  of  the  plumage  is  a flue  waved  light  ash. 
From  the  pinion  of  each  wing  springs  an 
elegant  tuft  of  loose  feallicrs,  curled  at  the 

1 ends,  which  fall  gracefully  over  the  tail,  in 
their  flexibility,  position,  and  texture,  re-  i 
sembling  the  plumes  of  the  ostrich.  The  I 
legs  and  bare  part  of  the  thighs  are  black. 

The  Crane  is  migratory,  and,  soaring  high  1 
in  the  air,  performs  the  boldest  and  most 
distant  journeys.  In  summer  they  spread 
themselves  over  the  north  of  Europe  and 
Asia  as  far  as  the  arctic  circle  ; and  in  the 
winter  they  are  met  with  in  India,  Syria, 
Egypt,  &c.  They  formerly  visited  the  fens 
and  marshes  of  this  country  in  large  flocks  ; 
but  they  seem  to  have  been  driven  away  by 
the  advance  of  cultivation,  wliich  has  else- 
where, os  here,  deprived  it  of  many  of  its 
most  congenial  localities.  The  female  lays 
two  greyish-green  eggs,  spotted  with  brown. 

The  Siberian  Crane  {Grm  giganica)  in- 
habits the  great  marshes  and  lakes  of  Siberia  : 
it  builds  its  nest,  of  herbs  and  grass,  in  | 

almost  inaccessible  situations  amongst  the  I 

reeds  ; w'here  the  female  lays  two  eggs  : J 

both  sexes  are  said  to  watch  the  nest  alter-  j 

nately  ; and  during  the  period  of  incubation,  |l 

although  they  are  very  shy  at  other  times,  ; |l 
they  wdll  boldly  attack  any  person  that  ap-  jl 

proaches  their  haunts.  Tliis  species  is  four  ; 1 1 

feet  six  inches  in  height ; the  bill  large  and  ‘ II 

red  ; the  face  naked  beyond  the  eyes,  and  of  1 I 
a red  colour;  the  greater  quills' and  their  j | 
coverts  deep  black,  the  rest  of  the  plumage  i I 
suoivy  white  ; the  taU  nearly  even  ; the  legs  ! j 
red.  1 i 

The  Brown  Crane  (Grits  Canadensi^  is  ■ j 
a native  of  North  America,  migrating  north-  | 

ward  in  the  spring  to  breed,  and  returning  j 

to  the  south  in  autumn.  It  is  three  feet  1 

three  inches  long,  and  its  beak  about  four  1 ; 

inches,  the  tip  of  the  under'  mandible  being  1 i 
of  a pale  flesh-colour  : the  toji  of  the  head  1 i 
being  covered  ivith  a red  skin,  thinly  beset  1 i 
■with  hairs  ; the  hinder  part  and  neck,  grey  ; J ‘ 
the  scajiulars  and  wing-coverts,  pale  rufous,  1 \ 
margined  with  brown  ; the  belly,  breast,  1 j 
sides,  and  thighs,  ash-colour  : the  \riug-co-  J ^ 
verts  next  the  body,  grey,  forming  a band  j .'s 
on  the  ■«'ing  ; the  greater  quills  dark  brown,  1 ,t 
with  white  shafts  ; the  secondaries  pale  ru-  I -u 
foils  ; the  tail  of  a deep  ash-colour  ; the  legs  I 
and  bare  part  of  the  thighs,  black.  The  fe-  1 ^ 
male  lays  two  very  large  and  long  eggs  at  a j r 1 
time  ; they  are  much  iiointed  at  one  end,  1 .‘<( 
and  freckled  with  brown.  The  nest  is  formed  j i jl 
on  a tuft  upon  which  much  dry  grass  is  ac-  I 'D 
cumulated,  until  it  becomes  ns  high  os  the  IlMit 
belly  of  the  bird  when  standing  ; this  is  K « 
covered  at  the  top  with  very  fine  dried  grass,  Hmi 
upon  w'hich  the  eggs  are  laid,  and  the  female  K'»« 
stands  over  them,  placing  her  legs  on  each 
side  of  the  heap,  [See  Demoiselle,]  ■ 

CRAWFISH,  or  CRAYFISH.  (AstuciM  L„.i 
J!uviatilis.)  A Cnistaceous  animal  of  the  i 

genus  vl. ston/.s,  differing  in  general  apin’ar-  ffiii  'l 
nnee  but  little  from  the  Lobster.  They  arc  Ill's  • 
found  ill  almost  every  river,  aud  even  brook,  i 

in  England  ; and  their  flesh  is  reckoned  Kifi  i 
cooling  and  nutritious.  Species  of  this  genus  mti  J 
arc  found  in  all  jiarts  of  the  world.  In  the  It.'  1 
mammoth  caves  of  Kentucky,  in  the  I'liited  B .t!  I 
States,  a species  has  liecn  discovered  : it  >s  ■ } 1 
the  Astacus  2X'll>i<^idits  of  Tellkampf.  Mr.  R ^ / 
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Virtue  has  written  a paper  on  this  subject, 
and  on  the  other  curious  animal  productions 
of  these  caves  ; to  which  we  refer  our  readers. 

CREEPER.  iCerthia.)  A numerous  ge- 
nus of  insectivorous  birds,  distinguislied  for 
the  most  part  by  being  adapted  to  live  upon 
the  trunks  and  branches  of  trees,  and  to  feed 
ui>on  the  insects  which  infest  the  bark.  The 
form  of  the  bill  is,  in  some,  long  and  slender  ; 
in  others,  short  and  stout,  and  capable  of 
penetrating  very  hard  substances.  They 
have  a long,  slender,  arched  bill  ; wings 
long  and  rounded  ; feet  rather  slender,  but 
the  hinder  toe  is  long  and  stout ; and  the 
tips  of  the  tail-feathers  extend  beyond  the 
webs.  In  the  splendour  and  variety  of  their 
colours  the  Creepers  rival  the  Humming- 
birds, to  which  they  are  nearly  allied  in 
some  of  the  smaller  species.  These  birds 
cling  by  their  feet  to  the  perpendicular  sur- 
face of  trees,  resting  upon  the  stiff  quills  of 
their  tails  ; and  they  will  even  pass  round 
a horizontal  branch,  clinging  to  its  under 
surface  with  their  backs  to  the  ground. 

The  CoMMOX  Cbeepek  (_Certhia  fami- 
Uaria)  weighs  only  five  drams,  and  next  to 
the  Crested  Wren  is  the  least  of  the  British 
birds.  The  bill  is  hooked  ; the  legs  slender  ; 
the  toes  and  claws  very  long.  It  breeds  in 


hollow  trees ; and  lays  from  five  to  seven 
spotted  ash-coloured  eggs.  The  head  and 
upper  part  of  the  neck  are  brown,  streaked 
with  black  ; tlic  coverts  of  the  wings  are 
variegated  with  brown  and  black  ; the  quill- 
feathers  dusky,  tipped  with  white,  and 
barred ; the  breast  and  belly  white  j and 
the  toll  very  long. 

The  Wai.i,  Crf.ei'Ei:  (Tirhmlroma  rmtrn- 
nn;  is  considered  as  one  of  the  rarer  Eu- 
ropean birds,  and  its  principal  residence 
seems  to  be  In  Italy  and  S|>ain,  where  it  is 
otnerved  to  frequent  ruins,  creeping  about 
the  mntilatcd  walls  in  quest  of  sjiiders  and 
other  insects.  Its  colour  is  a deep  bluish- 
grey  ; the  wing-coverts  and  middle  quill- 
feathers  black,  those  nearest  the  Inidy  edged 
with  white  1 the  tail  short  and  black,  the 
two  exterior  feathers  on  each  side  being 
tipped  with  white. 

CRICKETS.  (ArbrUrlir.")  A group  of 
Urthoptcrous  insects,  lielonging  to  the  i/ryl- 


loid  family,  which  comprises  “ the  crickets 
of  the  hearth,”  the  mole-crickets,  and  the 
grasshoppers.  The  Crickets  are  distin- 
guished from  the  other  members  of  this 
family  by  their  long  antennm,  and  by  the 
comparative  smallness  of  tlieir  thighs.  Their 
bodies  are  short,  thick-set,  and  soft,  with  tlie 
head,  corselet,  and  abdomen  of  equal  length 
and  breadth  : the  elytra,  which  do  not  com- 
pletely cover  the  belly,  are  curved  squarely, 
and  are  not  roof-shaped,  as  in  the  locust 
and  grasshopper.  In  the  winged  species  the 
wings  exceed  the  elytra,  and  project  even 
beyond  the  abdomen,  in  the  form  of  a sort 
of  bifid  tail. 

The  Cricket’s  chirping  noise,  as  it  is  called, 
is  produced  by  the  friction  of  the  bases  of 


their  elytra,  or  wing-cases,  against  each 
other,  these  parts  being  curiously  adapted 
to  produce  this  sound.  There  are  some 
people  to  whom  the  chirp  of  the  Domestic 
Cricket  is  not  merely  an  agreeable  sound, 
but  who  regard  the  presence  of  these  active 
insects  as  a good  omen  1 For  our  own  part, 
while  we  are  ready  to  admit  that  they  are 
perfectly  harmless,  when,  issuing  from  their 
warm  abodes,  they  skip  round  the  hearth 
and  join  in  their  monotonous  song,  we  con- 
fess that  “we  would  much  rather  have  their 
room  than  their  company.” 

The  Field  Cricket  (.Acheta  campes- 
irin)  is  much  larger,  and  also  rarer,  than 
the  preceding  : it  is  also  more  noisy.  It  is 
of  a blackish  colour,  with  a large  head  in 
proportion  to  the  body,  and  full  prominent 
eyes : it  frequents  hot  sandy  districts,  in 
w'hich  it  forms  its  burrow  at  the  side  of 
footpaths,  &c.,  in  situations  exposed  to  the 
sun,  to  the  depth  of  from  six  to  twelve 
inches  ; and  sits  at  the  mouth  of  it,  watch- 
ing for  its  prey,  which  consists  of  other  in- 
sects. [See  Deinacrida  : Grvllus  : Mole 
Cricket.] 

CRIMSON  UNDERWING  [MOTHS].  A 
name  applied  by  collectors  to  species  of 
Moths,  of  the  genus  Catocala. 

CREFIDULA.  A genus  of  Molluscous 
animals,  inhabiting  an  irregularly  shaped 
shell,  and  often  very  much  llattciicd  ; the 
inside  partly  covered  with  a plate,  so  as  to 
resemble  a "half-decked  boat.  There  arc 
many  recent  species,  and  some  fossil.  The 
inside  of  the  Cnpirhilii  o«;/x  is  of  the  most 
brilliant  black,  while  the  margin  of  the  shell 
is  tinged  with  a rich  brown,  and  the  littlo 
half-tieck  tif  such  it  may  be  called)  is  of  a 
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beautiful  •white.  These  shells  are  often 
found  upon  rocks,  where  they  constantly 
remain,  and  form  a very  irregular  outline 
at  the  circumference,  agreeing  with  the  shape 
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of  the  particular  part  to  which  they  are  at- 
tached. One  species  frequently  fixes  itself 
upon  other  living  shells,  particularly  upon 
the  Purpura,  whose  movements  it  of  course 
follows.  The  specimen  we  have  here  figured 
is  the  CrepiduTa  porcellana. 

CRINOIDEANS.  The  name  given  to  an 
extinct  class  of  invertebrate  animals,  ha'vdng 
a radiated,  lily-shaped  disc,  supported  on  a 
jointed  stem  ; and  having  a crustaceous  or 
coriaceous  covering.  When  this  stem  is 
eyliudrical,  the  species  are  termed  Eticri- 
nites ; when  it  is  pentagonal,  Pentacrinites. 
[See  Enceinites.] 

CRIOCERIS.  A genus  of  Coleopterous 
insects,  belonging  to  the  family  Eupoda. 
They  live  upon  aquatic  plants,  asparagus, 
&c.  ; their  larvaj  feeding  upon  the  same. 
They  have  the  body  soft,  short,  and  swollen  ; 
and  descend  into  the  earth  to  become  pupae. 
One  species,  Crioccris  Aaparagi  (the  As- 
paragus Beetle),  is  of  a blue  colour,  -ivith  the 
thorax  red,  and  the  elytra  yellowish-white 
with  blue  markings.  In  its  larva  state  it 
feeds  upon  the  young  sprigs  of  asparagus, 
and  is  sometimes  so  abundant  as  to  do  con- 
siderable damage  to  the  plants. 

CRIOCERIDIDiE.  A group  of  oblong 
leaf-beetles,  distinguished  by  the  following 
characters.  The  eyes  are  nearly  round  and 
prominent ; the  antennae  are  of  moderate 
length,  composed  of  short,  nearly  cylindrical 
or  beaded  joints,  and  are  implanted  before 
the  eyes  ; the  abdomen  is  narrow  and  almost 
cylindrical  or  square,  rounded  behind,  and 
much  wider  than  the  thorax  ; and  the 
thighs  of  the  hind  legs  are  often  thickened  in 
the  middle. 

Crioceris  IriUywata,  or  Three-lined  Leaf- 
beetle  (a  North  American  species),  will  serve 
to  exemplify  the  habits  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  insects  of  this  family.  Dr.  Harris 
of  Boston,  in  his  truly  original  work  on  the 
Insects  of  Mas.sachusctts,  has  described  them 
at  length,  and  it  is  principally  frorn  his  work 
that  we  are  indebted  for  our  notice.  This 
beetle  is  about  one  quarter  of  an  inch  long, 
of  a rusty  buff  or  nankin-yellow  colojir, 
with  two  black  dots  on  the  thorax,  and 
three  block  stripes  on  the  bock,  namely, 
one  on  the  outer  side  of  each  -(ving- cover, 
and  one  in  the  middle  on  the  inner  edges  of ' 
the  same  ; the  antennro  (except  the  first 
joint)  and  the  feet  arc  dusky  i the  thorax  is 
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abruptly  narrowed  or  pinched  in  on  the 
middle  of  each  side.  When  held  between 
the  fingers,  these  insects  moke  a creaking 
sound  like  the  Capricorn-beetles.  They 
appear  early  in  June  on  the  leaves  of  the 
potato-'vincs,  hardng  at  that  time  recently 
come  out  of  the  ground,  where  they  pass  the 
w'inter  in  the  pupa  state.  They  eat  the 
leaves  of  the  potato,  gnawing  irregular  holes 
tlrrough  them  ; and  in  the  course  of  a few  days 
begin  to  lay  their  oblong  oval  golden  yellow  j 
eggs,  which  are  glued  to  the  leaves,  in  parcels  ! 
of  six  or  eight  together.  The  grubs,  which 
are  hatched  in  about  a fortnight  afterwards, 
are  of  a dirty  yello'wish  or  ashen  white 
colour,  with  a darker  coloured  head,  and  two 
dark  spots  on  the  top  of  the  first  ring.  They 
are  rather  short,  approaching  to  a cylin- 
drical form,  but  thickest  in  the  middle,  and 
have  six  legs,  arranged  in  pairs  beneath  the 
tlrree  first  rings.  After  making  a hearty 
meal  upon  the  leaves  of  the  potato,  they 
cover  themselves  with  their  own  filth.  The 
vent  is  situated  on  the  upper  side  of  the  last 
ring,  so  that  their  dung  falls  upon  tlieir 
backs,  and,  by  motions  of  the  body  made 
for  this  purpose,  is  pushed  forwards,  os  fast 
as  it  accumulates,  towards  the  head,  imtil 
the  whole  of  the  back  is  entirely  coated  ■with 
it.  This  covering  shelters  their  soft  and 
tender  bodies  from  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and 
probably  serves  to  secure  them  from  the 
attacks  of  their  enemies.  When  it  becomes 
too  hea-vy  or  too  dry,  it  is  thrown  off,  but 
replaced  again  by  a fresh  coat  in  the  course 
of  a few  hours.  In  eating,  the  grubs  move 
backwards,  never  devouring  the  portioro  of 
the  leaf  immediately  before  the  head,  but 
that  which  lies  under  it.  Their  numbers  are 
sometimes  very  great,  and  the  leaves  are 
then  covered  and  nearly  consumed  by  these 
filthy  insects.  When  about'  fifteen  days  old 
they  tlirow  off  their  loads,  creep  down  the 
plant,  and  bury  themselves  in  the  ground. 
Here  each  one  forms  for  itself  a little  cell  of 
earth  cemented  and  varnished  within  by  a 
gummy  fluid  discharged  from  its  mouth, 
and  when  this  is  done  it  changes  to  a pupa. 
In  about  a fortnight  more  the  insect  throws 
off  its  pupa  skin,  breaks  oi>en  its  earthen 
cell,  and  crawls  out  of  the  ground.  The 
beetles  come  out  towards  the  end  of  July 
or  early  in  August,  and  lay  their  eggs  for  a 
second  brood  of  grubs.  The  latter  come  to 
their  growth  and  go  into  the  ground  in  the 
autumn,  and  remain  there  in  the  pupa  form 
during  the  winter. 

CROCODILE.  A Saurian  reptile  of  the 
first  magnitude,  and  celebrated  from  the 
remotest  antiquity  for  its  terror-striking 
aspect  and  destructive  power.  We  of  course 
now  allude  to  the  species  which  inhabits  the 
Kilo  and  other  large  rivers  of  Africa  ; but 
os  we  have  given  the  general  character  and 
habits  of  Crocodiles  under  the  head  “ Ai,i.i- 
OATOE,”  the  species  j>eculiar  to  the  American 
continent,  that  account  should  be  referred 
to,  and  read  in  connection  with  what  fol- 
lows : — Crocodiles,  like  the  rest  of  the  La- 
certa!,  arc  oviparous  : they  deposit  their  eggs 
in  the  sand  or  mud  near  or  on  the  banks  of 
the  rivers  they  frequent,  and  the  young. 
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when  hatched,  immediately  proceed  to  the 
water ; but  the  major  port  are  said  to  be 
generally  devoured  by  other  animals,  ns 
ichneumons,  birds,  &c.  The  egg  of  the  com- 
mon or  Nilotic  Crocodile  is  not  much  larger 
than  that  of  a goose,  but  its  form  is  more 
oblong.  When  the  young  are  first  excluded, 
the  head  bears  a much  larger  proportion  to 
the  body  than  when  full  grown.  The  Cro- 
codile preys  chiefly  on  fish,  but  occasionally 
seizes  almost  on  every  animal  which  hap- 
pens to  be  exposed  to  its  rapacity  ; it  is  fre- 
quently met  with  twenty  feet  long,  and  the 
armour  with  which  the  upper  part  of  the 
body  is  covered  may  be  reckoned  among  the 
most  elaborate  specimens  of  Nature’s  mecha- 
nism. In  the  full-grown  animal  it  is  so 
strong  and  thick  as  easily  to  repel  a musket 
ball ; on  the  lower  parts  it  is  much  thinner, 
j and  of  a more  pliable  nature ; and  the  whole 
; appears  as  if  covered  with  the  most  regular 
and  curions  carved-work.  The  colour  of  a 
full-grown  Crocodile  is  blackish-brown 
above,  and  yellowish-white  beneath ; the 
upper  parts  of  the  legs  and  the  sides  varied 
with  deep  yellow,  and  in  some  parts  tinged 
with  green  : in  the  younger  ones  the  colour 
on  the  upper  parts  is  a mixture  of  brown 
and  pale  yellow,  the  imder  parts  being  nearly 
white.  The  eyes  are  provided  with  a nicti- 
tating membrane,  or  transparent  movable 
. pellicle,  as  in  birds  ; the  mouth  is  of  a vast 
width,  the  rwtws  or  gape  having  a somewhat 
flexuous  outline,  and  both  jaws  being  fur- 
nished with  very  numerous  sharp-pointed 
teeth,  of  which  those  about  the  middle  part 
of  each  jaw  considerably  exceed  the  rest  in 
size,  and  seem  analogous  to  the  canine  teeth 
in  the  viviparous  quadrupeds  or  mammalia. 

, The  tongue  is  attached  by  its  entire  mar- 
I ginal  circumference  to  the  lower  jaw,  and  is 
I not  extensible,  as  in  all  true  lizards : the 
cars  are  externally  closed  by  two  fleshy 
slips  i the  nostrils  form  a long  narrow  chan- 
nel, which  only  opens  anteriorly  at  the  back 
of  the  throat ; and  under  the  throat  there 
are  two  small  pouches,  which  secrete  a strong 
musky  substance.  The  tail  is  long,  power- 
ful, of  a laterally  compressed  form,  and 
furnished  above  with  an  upright  process, 
formed  by  the  gradual  appro.ximation  of 
two  elevated  crests  proceeding  from  the 
lower  part  of  the  back  : it  accordingly  serves 
! as  the  principal  means  of  proi)clling  the 
. bo<ly  through  the  water  when  in  pursuit  of 
fish.  The  legs  arc  very  short,  but  strong 
. and  muscular  : the  hind  feet  have  only  four 
I toes,  which  arc  united  towards  their  base 
j by  a strong  web  : the  two  interior  toes  on 
I each  of  the  fore-feet,  and  the  interior  one 
I on  the  hind  feet,  arc  destitute  of  claws. 

[ There  are  also  numerous  other  particulars 
1 connected  with  the  anatomy  of  these  beings, 
} which  are  very  curious  and  interesting. 

' ouch  are  the  articulations  of  the  iower  jaw 
i with  the  upiicr,  the  joint  being  so  far  back 
as  to  cause  almost  every  incidental  observer 
■ to  believe  that  the  upper,  not  the  lower,  jaw 
is  moved  in  o|icning  the  mouth  : the  lateral 
spine',  on  the  vertebra:,  which  prevent  the 
turning  of  the  body,  except  in  a large  circle; 
the  ciirioiM  act  of  rilia  designed  exclusively 
for  the  protection  of  the  liclly,  aided  by  two 


broad  bones  standing  on  the  anterior  edge 
of  the  pelvis  ; the  construction  of  the  exter- 
nal ears ; the  apparatus  for  the  protection 
of  the  eye,  &c.  &c. 

The  Crocodile  of  Egypt  is  no  longer  found 
except  in  the  upper  parts  of  that  country, 
where  the  heat  is  greatest,  and  the  popula- 
tion least  numerous.  Anciently,  the  species 
was  common  nearly  to  the  outlet  of  the  Nile; 
and  it  is  stated  by  Pliny,  that  they  used  to 
pass  the  winter  months  buried  in  the  mud, 
or  in  a state  of  torpidity.  They  are  still 
common  enough  in  the  river  Senegal,  .Taire, 
&c.  It  is  stated  by  excellent  authorities, 
that  they  have  occasionally  been  killed  in 
Upper  Egypt  measuring  thirty  feet  in  length; 
and  a very  little  reflection  upon  the  muscu- 
lar power  of  such  a reptile  will  serve  to  con- 
vince us  of  its  ability  to  commit  the  most 
dreadful  ravages  on  the  lives  of  other  crea- 
tures. AVere  not  such  huge  and  ferocious 
animals  rendered  unwieldy  by  the  length  of 
the  body  and  tail,  they  might  become  as 
dreadful  on  land  as  in  the  water  ; but  when 
on  shore,  the  difliculty  they  have  in  turning 
or  of  advancing  otherwise  than  dir  ectly  for- 
ward, enables  men  and  animals  readily  to 
escape.  In  the  water,  the  vast  force  it  can 
exert  by  means  of  the  long  oar-like  tail, 
amply  compensates  for  want  of  flexibility, 
and  renders  the  creature  more  than  a match 
for  any  of  its  enemies.  Crocodiles  are  exclu- 
sively carnivorous,  and  they  always  prefer 
their  food  in  a certain  state  of  putrefaction. 
It  may  be  proper  to  add,  that  the  Crocodile 
is  supposed  to  be  the  Leviathan  of  the  Scrip- 
tures : few  persons,  indeed,  can  have  read 
the  hook  of  Job  without  being  struck  with 
the  magnificent  and  terrible  description  of 
the  attributes  of  Leviathan,  to  which  alone 
the  characters  of  the  Crocodile  correspond. 
[See  Gavlvl,  and  Axugatob.] 

CBOPPER.  A particular  species  of 
Pigeon,  which  receives  its  name  from  a large 
crop  under  its  beak,  which  it  can  cither 
raise  or  depress  at  pleasure.  [See  Plgeon.] 

CROSSBILL.  {Loxia.)  A genus  of  Pas- 
serine birds,  the  distinguishing  characters  of 
which  arc — that  the  tongue  is  plain,  equal, 
and  whole  ; and  that  the  beak  is  large,  tliick. 
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short, crooked,  and  convex  both  ways.  This 
singular  stiiictmc  of  the  beak  was  considered 
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as  a mere  lusus  natures  by  BufFon  ; but,  not-  ! 
withstanding  the  apparently  awkward,  and 
useless  shape,  it  is  found  to  be  most  admira- 
bly adapted  to  their  partieular  habits.  The 
two  mandibles,  instead  of  lying  in  a straight 
dircetion,  cross  each  other  in  a similar  man- 
ner to  a pair  of  scissors,  and  which  enables 
them  to  obtain  their  food  with  the  greatest 
facility.  They  live  mostly  on  the  seeds  of 
the  cones  of  the  fir  ; in  procuring  which  they 
exhibit  wonderful  instinct,  as  they  fix  them- 
selves across  the  cone,  then  bring  the  points 
of  their  beak  immediately  over  each  other, 
and  insinuate  them  between  the  scales,when 
forcing  them  laterally,  the  scales  open  ; and 
then  again  bringing  the  points  in  contact, 
they  pick  out  the  seed  with  the  utmost  ease. 

The  male  of  the  Common  Crossbill 
iLoxia  curvirostra)  varies  from  a beautiful 
red  to  orange  colour  on  the  head,  neck, 

I breast,  back,  and  rump  ; the  wing-coverts 
i rufous  brown ; quills  and  tail  dusky ; tail 
I forked ; legs  short ; claws  strong.  The  fe- 
male in  general  is  of  a dull  olive-green  on 
1 those  parts  that  are  red  in  the  male  ; wings 
and  tail  similar  to  the  male,  but  not  so  dark. 

I This  siiecies  inhabits  Sweden,  Germany,  and 
; many  other  parts  of  Europe,  where  it  breeds 
; and  migrates  occasionally  in  vast  flocks 
j into  the  other  parts : it  is  never  knoivn 
to  breed  in  this  country,  but  sometimes 
appears  in  immense  numbers,  fixing  on 
: those  spots  that  abound  with  firs,  for  the 
sake  of  the  seeds,  which  are  its  natural  food. 
It  is  said  to  do  a deal  of  mischief  to  orchards 
by  splitting  tlie  apples  to  get  at  the  seeds  ; 
and  it  is  so  intent  when  feeding  on  the  cones 
of  the  firs  (which  it  holds  in  its  claws  like 
a parrot),  that  it  may  be  taken  without  diffi- 
culty. In  North  America  and  Greenland 
tills  bird  is  very  common,  and  is  said  to  build 
its  nest  in  the  highest  parts  of  the  firs, 
making  use  of  the  resinous  matter  that  ex- 
udes from  them  for  fixing  it  to  the  trees. 
It  is  sometimes  called  the  German  Parrot. 

Another  species,  called  the  White- winged 
Crossbill  {Loxia  leucoptera),  which  is  some- 
what less  than  a goldflncli,  is  common  in 
North  America.  It  is  said  to  make  its  ap- 
pearance in  March,  and  to  build  its  nest  of 
mud  and  feathers  in  May,  about  half-way 
up  a pine-tree,  laying  five  white  eggs  speckled 
with  yellow  : in  November  both  the  old  and 
young  disappear,  and  are  supposed  to  retire 
fartlier  inland. 

CROTALUS.  [See  Rattlesnake.] 

CROTOPIIAGA,  or  ANI.  A genus  of 
Scansorial  birds  found  in  the  New  World. 
The  Crotophaga  Americana,  or  Keel-bill,  is 
principally  an  inhabitant  of  the  hotter  re- 
gions of  South  America,  particularly  Brazil, 
though  it  is  met  with  also  in  North  America, 
as  well  08  in  several  of  the  West  India  is- 
lands. The  general  colour  of  these  birds  is 
black,with  more  or  less  of  metallic  reflections; 
and  they  have  a short,  arched  bill,  very  much 
compressed.  They  live  in  flocks  ; the  skirts  of 
woods  and  the  borders  of  flooded  savannahs 
being  their  favourite  haunts  ; and  their  food 
chiefly  consisting  of  small  lizards,  insects 
and  seeds.  Their  wings  are  short,  and  their 
flight  feeble  ; but  they  are  so  bold  and  fcar- 


I less  as  scarcely  to  be  alarmed  at  the  sound 
of  fire-arms  ; and  as  they  are  not  reckoned 
among  edible  birds,  on  account  of  the  rank- 


ness of  their  flesh,  they  may  be  said  to  enjoy 
a kind  of  privileged  security.  Jinny  pairs 
are  said  to  use  the  same  nest,  which  is  built 
on  the  branches  of  trees,  and  of  a large  size  ; 
there  they  lay  and  hatch  ai  concert.  They 
are  observed  to  breed  several  times  in  a 
year,  and  their  eggs  are  of  a bluish-green 
colour. 

CROW.  (Corviis.)  Under  the  term  Cor- 
vids will  be  found  a brief  accoimt  of  the 
general  characteristics  of  this  gregarious  and 
predatory  genus  of  birds,  of  which  the  Raven 
may  be  considered  the  head.  We  are  now 
about  to  speak  of  the  Common  or  Carrion 
Crow  QCorvvs  corone),  whjeh  in  form,  co- 
lour, and  appetites,  so  much  resembles  it. 

The  Carrion  Crow  is  similar  to  the  Raven 
in  its  habits,  colour,  and  external  appear- 
ance ! length  about  eighteen  inches  ; breadth 
three  feet.  The  glossy  feathers  of  the  upper 
plumage  have  a burnished  look,  excepting 
on  their  edges,  which  are  dull,  and  form  a 
border  to  each.  They  live  mostly  in  woods; 
build  their  nests  in  trees  ; and  lay  five  or 
six  eggs.  They  feed  on  putrid  flesh,  and 
garbage  of  all  sorts  ; likewise  on  eggs,  shell- 
fish, worms,  and  insects. 

England  is  said  to  produce  more  birds  of 
this  kind  tlian  any  other  country  of  Eurojio. 
In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  they  were  so 
numerous,  and  deemed  so  injurious  to  the 
farmer,  that  they  were  regarded  os  an  cril 
worthy  of  parliamentary  redress  ; and  an 
act  was  accordingly  passed  for  their  destruc- 
tion, in  which  rooks  and  choughs  were  in- 
cluded. Every  hamlet  was  to  proWde  crow- 
nets  for  ten  years  : and,  during  that  space, 
the  inlialiitants  were  obliged  to  assemble  at 
certain  times,  in  order  to  project  the  most 
cttcctual  metliods  for  extirpating  them. 

The  habits  of  this  bird  arc  so  amusingly 
pourtrayed  by  Jlr.  Waterton,  that  we  deem 
it  no  trespass’  upon  the  imticncc  of  our  rea- 
ders to  quote  his  obscn’ations  at  considerable 
length.  “ Tliis  warrior  bird,”  says  he,  “ is 
always  held  up  to  public  execration  The 
very' word  carrion,  attached  to  his  name. 
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carries  something  disgusting  with  it,  and  no 
I one  ever  shows  lum  any  kindness.  Though 
I he  certainly  has  his  vices,  still  he  has  his 
1 rirtues  too  ; and  it  would  be  a pity  if  the 
I general  odium  in  which  he  is  held  should  be 
I the  means,  one  day  or  other,  of  blotting  out 
! his  name  from  the  page  of  our  British  omi- 
: thology.  With  great  propriety  he  might  be 

■ styled  the  lesser  raven  in  our  catalogue  of 
: native  bir^  ; for,  to  all  appearance,  he  is  a 
I raven  ; and  I should  adsh  to  see  his  name 
; changed,  were  I not  devoutly  attached  to  the 

nomenclature  established  by  the  wisdom  of 
' our  ancestors. 

I “ The  Carrion  Crow  is  a very  earljf  riser  ; 
i and,  long  before  the  rook  is  on  the  wing,  you 
hear  this  bird  announcing  the  approach  of 
mom,  with  his  loud  hollow  croaJting,  from 
’ the  oak  to  which  he  had  resorted  the  night 
! before.  He  retires  to  rest  later  than  the 
' rook  : indeed,  ns  far  as  I have  been  able  to 

■ observe  his  motions,  I consider  him  the  first 
: bird  on  wing  in  the  morning,  and  the  last 
: at  night,  of  all  our  non-migrating  diurnal 
; British  birds.  When  the  genial  voice  of 
: spring  calls  upon  him  for  the  continuation 
I of  his  species,  the  Carrion  Crow,  which  up 
I to  this  period  has  been  wary,  shy,  and  cau- 

\ tious,  now,  all  of  a sudden,  seems  to  lose 
1 these  qualities  ; and,  regardless  of  personal 
! chmger,  sometimes  makes  his  nest  witliin  a 
hundred  yards  of  the  habitation  of  man, 
upon  a tree,  at  once  the  most  conspicuous 
I and  exposed.  To  us,  who  know  so  little  of 
' the  economy  of  birds,  this  seems  a strange 
1 phenomenon ; nor  can  any  penetration  of 
[ which  we  may  be  possessed  enable  us  to 
; comprehend  the  tme  meaning  of  this  change 
from  timidity  to  boldness,  from  distance  to 
I proximity,  from  wariness  to  hcedlessness,  in 
‘ so  many  different  species  of  birds.  One 
I would  suppose  that  they  would  be  more  shy 
i and  distant  at  this  interesting  period  ; and, 

; in  imitation  of  the  cat,  the  rabbit,  and  the 
! fox,  conceal  as  much  us  possible  the  place 
of  their  retirement.  The  rook  will  some- 
times build  a poor  and  slovenly  nest,  but 
this  is  never  the  case  with  the  Carrion  Crow; 

; this  bird  invariably  makes  its  nest  firm  and 
compact  ; it  never  builds  it  in  hedges,  but 
will  construct  it  in  any  of  our  forest  trees  ; 
and,  with  me,  it  seems  to  give  the  preference, 

‘ in  general,  to  the  oak,  the  spruce  fir,  and  tlic 
; Scotch  pine.  The  young  are  hatched  naked 
' and  bliinl,  and  remain  blind  for  some  days. 

I “ Our  ance.stors,  no  doubt,  bestowed  the 
epithet  < arrion  upon  this  bird,  in  order  to 
\ make  a clear  and  decided  distinction  between 
I it  (whose  flesh  they  probably  supposed  was 
] rank  and  bad;  and  the  rook,  the  flesh  of 
which  was  well  known  to  Ik;  good  and  whole- 
some food.  I’erhaps,  too,  in  those  days  of 
ph  iity,  and  of  le^s  trade,  the  Carrion  Crow 
ha/1  more  opportunities  of  tasting  flesh  than 
It  has  In  these  our  enviable  times  of  divers 
kituls  of  improvement.  Were  a Carrion 
I trow  of  the  present  day  to  depend  upon  the 
finding  of  a tlca<l  cow  or  horse  for  its  dinner, 
it  would  wMjn  lx:come  an  u<lept  in  the  art  of 
fasting  by  actual  experiment ; for  no  sooner 
fsoneof  these  animals,  in  our  neighlKinrhood, 
strin:k  by  the  hiuiil  of  death,  tlian  its  liidc  is 
sent  to  the  tan-pit,  and  its  rcinnins  are  citlier 


made  into  soup  for  the  hunt,  or  carefully 
buried  in  the  dunghill,  to  increase  the 
farmer’s  tillage.  The  poor  Crow,  in  the 
mean  time,  despised  and  persecuted  for 
having  an  inclination  to  feed  upon  that  of 
which,  by-the-by,  the  occupier  of  the  soil 
takes  good  care  that  he  shall  scarcely  have 
a transient  view,  is  obliged  to  look  out  for 
other  kinds  of  food.  Hence  you  see  it  re- 
gularly examining  the  meadows,  the  pas- 
tures, and  the  corn-fields,  with  an  assiduity 
not  even  surpassed  by  that  of  the  rook  itself. 

“ The  Carrion  Crow  will  feed  voraciously 
on  ripe  cherries  ; and,  in  the  autumn,  he 
will  be  seen  in  the  walnut-trees,  carrying  off 
from  time  to  time,  a few  of  the  nuts.  With 
the  exception  of  these  two  petty  acts  of  de- 
predation, he  does  very  little  injury  to  man 
during  nine  or  ten  months  of  the  year  ; and 
if,  in  this  period,  he  is  to  be  called  over  the 
coals  for  occasionally  throttling  an  unpro- 
tected leveret  or  a stray  partridge,  he  may 
fairly  meet  the  accusation  by  a set-off  in  his 
account  of  millions  of  noxious  insects  de- 
stroyed by  him.  However,  in  the  spring  of 
the  year,  when  he  has  a nest  full  of  young 
to  provide  for,  and  when  those  young  begin 
to  give  liim  broad  liints  that  their  stomaclis 
would  like  sometliing  of  a more  solid  and 
substantial  nature  than  mere  worms  and 
caterpillars,  his  attention  to  game  and 
poultry  is  enough  to  alarm  the  stoutest- 
hearted  squire  and  henwife.  These  per- 
sonages have  long  sworn  an  eternal  enmity 
to  liim ; and  he  now,  in  his  turn,  visits,  to 
their  sorrow,  the  rising  hopes  of  the  manor 
with  ominous  aspect ; and  he  assaults  the 
broods  of  the  duck -pond,  in  revenge,  as  it 
were,  for  the  many  attempts  which  both 
squire  and  henwife  have  made  to  rob  and 
strangle  him. 

“ In  1815,  I fully  satisfied  myself  of  his 
inordinate  partiality  for  young  aquatic 
poultry.  The  cook  had  in  her  custody  a 
brood  of  ten  ducklings,  which  had  been 
hatched  about  a fort:iight.  'Unobserved  by 
any  body,  I put  the  old  duck  and  her  young 
ones  in  a pond,  nearly  300  yards  from  a high 
fir-tree  in  which  a Carrion  Crow  had  built 
its  nest : it  contained  five  young  ones  almost 
fledged.  I took  my  station  on  the  bridge, 
about  100  yards  from  the  tree.  Nine  times 
the  parent  crows  flew  to  the  pond,  and 
brought  back  a duckling  each  time  to  their 
young.  I saved  a tenth  victim  by  timely 
interference.  When  a young  brood  is  at- 
tacked by  an  enemy,  the  old  duck  does 
nothing  to  defend  it.  In  lieu  of  putting 
herself  lictwixt  it  and  danger,  as  tlie  dung- 
hill fowl  would  do,  she  opens  her  mouth, 
and  shoots  oldiunely  throiigli  tlie  water, 
beating  it  with  her  wings.  During  these 
useless  movements  the  invader  secures  his 
prey  with  impunity. 

“ I/et  us  now  examine  if  the  attacks  of  this 
bird  on  domestic  poultry  cannot  be  easily 
I counteracted ; and  wlietlier  its  assiduous 
attention  to  the  nests  of  iilicusunts  and  of 
Iiartridgcs  is  of  so  alanning  and  so  imi>ortant 
a nature  as  to  call  for  its  utter  extermina- 
tion from  the  land.  For  my  own  part,  I 
acknowledge  tliat  I slionid  lament  his  final 
I absence  from  our  meadows  and  our  woods. 
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His  loud  and  varied  notes  at  early  dawn, 
and  again  at  latest  eve,  are  extremely  grate- 
ful to  me  ; and  many  an  hour  of  delight  do 
I experience,  when,  having  mounted  up  to 
the  top  of  a favourite  aged  oak  which  grows 
on  the  border  of  a swamp,  I see  him  chasing 
the  heron  and  the  windhover  through  the 
liquid  void,  till  they  arc  lost  in  the  distance. 
Then,  again,  how  eager  is  his  pursuit  1 — 
how  loud  liis  croaking  I — how  inveterate  his 
hostility  1 — when  he  has  espied  a fox  steal- 
ing away  from  the  hounds,  under  the  covert 
of  some  friendly  hedge.  His  compact  and 
well-built  figure,  too,  and  the  fine  jet  black  of 
his  plumage,  are,  in  my  eye,  beautifully  orna- 
mental to  the  surrounding  sylvan  scenery.” 

The  Hooded  Crow  (Cervix  comix)  is  a 
bird  of  passage,  which  visits  England  in  the 
beginning  of  winter,  and  leaves  it  with  the 
woodcock.  It  is  found  both  in  the  inland 
and  maritime  parts  of  this  kingdom  j and,  in 
the  latter,  it  feeds  on  crabs  and  other  shell- 
fish. It  is  very  common  in  many  parts  of  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  the  Hebrides,  Ork- 
neys, &c.  They  build  indifferently  in  all 
kinds  of  trees  j lay  six  eggs  ; have  a sliriller 
voice  than  the  common  Crow  ; and  aie  much 
more  miscMevous. 

CROW  SHRIKE.  (Cracticits.)  A genus 
of  birds  found  in  Madagascar,  New  Holland, 

&c.,  of  which  there  are  several  species The 

Black-throated  Crow  Shrike  (Cracticus 
nigroguUjris,  Gould)  is  a handsonie  species, 
with  a black  head,  neck,  and  breast ; the 
under  ports,  the  hinder  part  of  the  neck. 
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shoulders,  centre  of  the  wing,  white  ; the  tail 
black,  the  ends  of  tlic  feathers  white,  except 
the  two  middle  feathers,  which  are  black. 
It  is  a native  of  New  South  Wales,  is  usually 
seen  in  pairs,  and  from  its  active  habits  and 
conspicuous  pied  plumage,  forms  a striking 
object  among  the  trees.  It  feeds  on  insects 
I and  small  lizards,  but  is  not  satisfied  with 
! such  trifling  prey  ; its  powerful  and  strongly 
I hooked  bill  makes  it  a formidable  enemy  to 
I young  birds,  mice,  and  other  small  animals, 
wliich  it  soon  kills,  tears  to  pieces,  and  de- 
vours on  the  spot.  Mr.  Gould,  in  Ids  inva.- 
luable  work  on  the  “ Birds  of  Australia, 
from  which  our  figure  is  copied,  tells  us  that 
wounded  individuals  on  lieing  handled  inflict 
severe  blows.  The  nest  is  like  that  of  a jay. 

CRUSTACEA,  or  CRUSTACEANS.  The 
term  applied  to  those  animals  which  are 
covered  with  a soft  shell  or  crust.  Thc.se 
I consist  of  crabs,  lobsters,  and  many  others  of  | 
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a much  less  complicated  structure,  and  of  a 
different  external  form.  They  are  called 
articuJated  animals  — that  is,  those  whose 
members  or  limbs  consist  of  segments  or 
rings,  articulated  into  each  otlicr,  to  the  in-  j 
side  of  which  their  muscles  are  attached.  : 
The  tegumentary  skeleton  of  Crustacea  ge-  ! 
nerally  possesses  a considerable  degree  of  i 
stony  hardness ; and,  indeed,  contains  no  ; 
smaU  proportion  of  carbonate  of  lime.  This  ! 
solid  enveloiie  may  be  looked  upon  os  a kind 
of  epidermis  ; for  beneath  it  we  find  a mem- 
brane like  the  true  skin  of  higher  animals  ; 
and  at  certain  times  it  detaches  itself  and 
falls  off,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  ejii- 
dennis  of  reptiles  separates  itself  from  their 
bodies.  The  way  in  which  they  free  them-  ; 
selves  from  their  old  shell  is  exceedingly 
singular.  In  general,  they  manage  to  get 
out  of  it  without  occasioning  the  least 
change  in  its  form.  When  they  are  first 
denuded,  the  whole  surface  of  their  bodies  ' 
is  extremely  soft,  and  it  is  not  for  some  time  i 
that  the  substance  which  has  been  exuded 
from  the  pores  on  the  surface  of  their  skin, 
acquires  a hard  consistence. 

Crustaeeous  animals  present  remarkable 
physiological  distinctions.  They  respire  by 
means  of  branchicp.,  or  branchial  plates,  usu- 
ally attached  to  their  feet  or  to  their  ja«-s  ; 
they  have  from  five  to  seven  pairs  of  feet ; j 
their  head  is  frequently  not  distinct  from  j 
the  trunk,  proidded  with  from  two  to  four  | 
jointed,  setaceous  antennae ; and  two  com- 
pound movable  eyes  seated  on  peduncles, 
which  are  sometimes  movable,  and  at  others 
fixed : they  have  a distinct  hear^  and  a 
regular  circulating  system  ; and  their  organs 
of  reproduction  are  placed  either  in  the  feet  | 
or  tail.  In  those  genera  where  the  head  is  i 
not  separated  from  the  trunk,  the  shield  or  j 
covering  envelopes  the  whole  thorax.  In  , 
other  genera  the  head  is  distinct  from  the 
body,  wliich  is  divided  into  seven  segments,  ! 
to  the  lower  sides  of  which  the  feet  are  at- 
tached ; these  for  the  most  part  have  a tail, 
consisting  of  many  segments.  The  limbs 
vary  from  ten  to  fourteen,  each  having  six 
articulations.  The  two  anterior  limbs,  and 
sometimes  even  tliree  on  each  side,  are  pro- 
vided with  forceps  ; at  other  times  they  are 
terminated  by  simple  hooks,  and  in  many 
instances  by  ap]X;ndages  which  fit  them  for 
swimming.  The  mouth  has  usually  two 
mandibles,  a labitim  or  lip  below,  and  from 
three  to  live  pairs  of  jaws  : these  small  leg- 
shaped appendages  are  not  fitted  for  loco- 
motion, but,  being  situated  near  the  mouth, 
assist  in  the  oiieration  of  feeding. 

Animals  of  this  class  live  in  various  situa- 
tions, suited  to  their  organization : some 
inhabit  considerable  depths  of  the  ocean, 
others  are  found  on  rocky  shores,  or  in 
muddy  shallows : some,  such  ns  crawfish, 
inhnint  rivers,  under  stones  and  banks ; 
while  the  land-crab  takes  up  its  abode  in 
inland  situations,  making  iwriodical  jour- 
neys to  the  eonst  in  vast  numbers,  for  the 
purpose  of  depositing  it.«  eggs.  [Sec  Crab.] 
Some  of  the  Crustacea  have  the  power  of 
' emitting  light  in  the  dark.  Others  are  en- 
doweil  with  the  power  of  not  only  detaching 
I one  of  their  limbs,  when  seized  uiwn  by  an 
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enemy,  but  have  also  the  faculty  of  repro- 
ducing the  severed  limb,  which,  however,  is 
always  of  a less  size  than  the  others,  until  it 
has  once  or  twice  changed  its  crust — The 
I reader  is  referred  to  Prof.  Milne  Edwards’s 
I llist.  Nat.  ties  Crustacies,  and  to  Prof.  Bell’s 
; British  Crustacea,  for  further  information. 
! See  also  numerous  scattered  articles  iu  this 
, work. 

; CRUSIAN.  {Cyprinus  curassius.)  A 
i fish  of  the  carp  kind,  wliich,  though  common 
I enough  in  many  parts  of  England,  is  be- 
lieved to  be  not  a native  fish.  It  is  from 
eight  to  ten  inches  in  length  : very  deep  aud 
thick,  and  the  back  much  arched.  The  colour 
is  a deep  olivaceous  yellow,  with  a slight 
rilverv  tinge  on  the  belly ; lateral  Une 
straigiit ; fins  dull  violet ; the  dorsal  fin 
broad,  and  extending  a considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  middle  of  the  back  towards 
the  tail.  The  flesh  is  coarse,  and  conse- 
qnently  in  little  esteem. 

CTENOMYS.  [See  Tucutuco.] 

CUCKOO.  (Cucuhts  canonis.)  This  bird, 
whose  parasitic  habits  have  so  Ion"  been  a 
subject  of  popular  interest,  and  regarding 
whose  general  economy  so  much  speculation 
has  been  indulged  in,  is  about  fourteen 
inches  in  length,  and  twenty-five  in  breadth 
when  extended  : the  bill  is  black  and  some- 
what bent ; irides  yellow ; inside  of  the 
month  red  ; its  head,  neck,  back,  and  wing- 
coverts  pale  blue,  darkest  on  the  head  aud 
back,  and  palest  on  the  forepart  of  the  neck 
and  rump ; breast  and  belly  white,  ele- 
gantly crossed  with  wavy  bars  of  black  ; 
quill  feathers  dusky,  the  inner  webs  marked 
with  white  oval  spots ; the  tail  long,  the 
two  middle  feathers  black,  with  white  spots 
on  each  side  of  the  shaft  ; legs  short  and 
yellow  ; toes,  two  forward,  two  backward ; 
the  outer  one  being  directed  fonvnrd  or 
backward  at  pleasure  ; claws  white.  The 
fenmle  is  rather  less  than  the  male,  and 
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somewhat  differs  in  colour : tlie  neck  and 
Mcast  being  of  a tawny  brown,  witli  dusky 
l^rs  i and  tiie  wing-eoverts  marked  with 
light  icrruginous  sjiols.  'I’lic  plmnngc  of 
tlie  yming  i^  very  dissimilar  to  Hint  of  the 
adult  bird  j it  is  suiqiosed,  indeed,  that  tliey 
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do  not  throw  off  the  nestling  feathers  till 
the  second  year’s  moulting. 

The  Cuckoo  is  a migratory  bird,  visiting 
this  country  early  in  spring,  and  generally 
quitting  it  at  the  commencement  of  July  : 
its  well-kno^vn  note  is  usually  first  heard 
about  the  middle  of  April,  and  ceases  at  the 
end  of  June.  Contrary  to  the  general  eco- 
nomy of  the  feathered  creation,  it  constructs 
no  nest,  and  never  hatches  its  own  eggs  ; but 
deposits  them  in  the  nests  of  other  birds, 
ns  the  hedge-sparrow,  titlark,  water-wag- 
tail, &c.,  prefeiTing,  ns  it  would  seem,  the 
first-mentioned.  During  the  time  the  hedge- 
sparrow  is  laying  her  eggs,  which  generally 
occupies  four  or  five  days,  the  Cuckoo 
contrives  to  deposit  her  egg  among  the  rest, 
leaving  the  future  care  of  it  entirely  to  the 
hedge-sparrow.  This  intrusion  often  oc- 
casions discomposiure,  for  the  hedge-sparrow, 
at  intervals,  wliilst  sitting,  not  only  throw's 
out  some  of  her  own  eggs,  but  injures  others 
in  such  a way  that  they  become  addled,  so 
that  not  more  than  two  or  three  of  them 
are  hatched  along  with  that  of  tlie  Cuckoo  ; 
and  what  is  very  remarkable,  she  never 
throws  out  or  injures  the  egg  of  the  intruder. 
AVhen  she  has  disengaged  the  young  Cuckoo 
and  her  own  offspring  from  the  shell,  her 
young  ones,  and  any  of  the  eggs  that  remain 
unhatched,  are  soon  turned  out  by  the  young 
Cuckoo,  who  then  remains  in  full  possession 
of  the  nest,  and  becomes  the  sole  object  of 
the  care  of  its  foster  parents.  The  young 
birds  are  not  previously  killed,  nor  the  eggs 
demolished,  but  all  are  left  to  perish  to- 
gether, either  entangled  in  the  bush  which 
contains  the  nest,  or  lying  on  the  ground 
near  it.  The  mode  of  accomplishing  the 
ejectment  is  curious  : The  Cuckoo,  very 
soon  after  being  hatched,  and  consequently 
while  it  is  yet  blind,  contrives  with  its  rump 
and  wings  to  get  the  hedge-sparrow',  or  the 
egg,  upon  its  back,  and  making  a lodgment 
for  its  burden  by  elevating  its  elbows, 
clambers  backwards  with  it  up  the  side  of 
the  nest,  till  it  reaches  the  top,  where,  rest- 
ing for  a moment, it  throws  off  its  load  with  a 
jerk,  and  quite  disengages  it  from  the  nest  ; 
after  remaining  a short  time  in  this  situation, 
and  feeling  about  with  the  extremities  of  its 
wings,  as  if  to  be  convinced  that  the  business 
has  been  properly  executed,  it  drojis  into 
the  nest  again.  Nature  seems  to  have  pro- 
vided, even  in  the  formation  of  the  Cuckoo, 
for  the  exercise  of  this  peculiar  instinct  ; 
for,  unlike  other  newly  hatchcil  birds,  its 
back,  from  the  scapulm  downwards,  is  very 
broad,  witli  a considerable  depression  in  the 
middle,  ns  if  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a more 
secure  lodgment  to  the  egg,  or  the  young 
bird,  while  the  intruder  is  emidoycd  in 
removing  either  of  tliem  from  the  nest ; 
when  about  twelve  days  old,  this  cavity  is 
filled  up,  the  back  assumes  the  shape  of 
nestling  birds  in  general,  and  the  disposition 
for  tiiniing  out  any  bird  or  substance  iilaccd 
in  the  nest  entirely  ceases.  The  smallness 
j of  the  Cuckoo’s  egg  is  nuotlier  circumstance 
I deserving  attention  in  tills  surprising  trans- 
! action  s in  size  and  aiipcaranec  it  ditfers 
I little  from  tlic  egg  of  the  Skylark  and  Tit- 
I lark,  though  tlie  disiiarity  of  the  bulk  of  the 
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birds  is  very  ^eat:  in  short,  everything 
conspires,  as  might  be  expected,  to  render 
perfect  the  design  which  is  to  be  accomplished 
by  the  seemingly  imnatuxal  propensity  of 
this  bird. 

The  growth  of  the  young  Cnckoo  is  ex- 
tremely rapid : it  has  a plaintive  cliirp 
wlrich  is  not  learned  from  its  foster-parent ; 
and  it  never  acquires  the  adult  state  during 
its  stay  here.  A fierceness  of  disposition 
shows  itself  long  before  it  leaves  the  nest ; 
for  when  irritated  it  assumes  'the  manners 
of  a bird  of  prey,  often  making  a chuckling 
noise  like  a young  hawk.  When  it  is  suffi- 
ciently fledged,  it  does  not  long  remain  the 
inmate  of  its  supposed  parent’s  domicile ; 
for  as  its  appetites  for  insect-food  increase, 
it  cannot  expect  to  obtain  a supply  by  imi- 
tating its  little  instructor  : it  therefore  takes 
a final  leave  of,  and  seldom  offers  any  vio- 
lence to,  its  nurse.  All  the  little  birds,  how- 
ever, who  consider  the  young  Cuckoo  as 
their  enemy,  show  an  inchnation  to  revenge 
the  general  cause,  and  compose  the  train  of 
his  pursuers ; but  none  of  them  are  so  active 
in  the  chace  as  the  Wryneck,  who,  from  this 
circumstance,  has  been  erroneously  consi- 
dered by  many  as  the  Cuckoo’s  attendant 
and  provider.  The  Cuckoo  is  said  to  be  a 
fierce  pugnacious  bird.  Its  principal  food 
consists  of  hairy  caterpillars,  grasshoppers, 
snails,  moths,  cockchafers,  &c,,  of  which  it 
disgorges  the  hard  parts  after  digestion,  in 
tlie  same  manner  as  birds  of  prey  : it  is  also 
said  to  eat  the  eggs  of  other  birds.  Mr.  White 
(of  Selbome)  remarks,  however,  that  Cuckoos 
cannot  be  birds  of  prey,  as  they  have  a weak 
bill  and  no  talons. 

Although  we  have  already  extended  this 
article  to  a greater  length  than  was  our  in- 
tention, we  cannot  refrain  from  making 
room  for  the  following  remarks  by  Mr.  Jesse: 
— “There  is  still  a great  mystery  attached 
to  the  natural  history  of  the  Cuckoo,  and 
one  would  willingly,  if  possible,  rescue  it 
from  the  charge  of  a want  of  tliat  natural 
affection  which  has  been  alleged  against  it. 
It  has  been  stated  that  wliat  has  been  said 
by  a very  ancient  and  sublime  writer,  con- 
cerning the  defect  of  natural  affection  in  tlie 
ostrich,  may  be  applied  to  the  Cuckoo.  It 
is  now,  however,  pretty  well  ascertained 
that  the  ostrich  only  quits  her  eggs  when 
tlie  sun  is  so  powerful  tliat  the  additional 
warmth  from  lier  body  would  be  detrimental 
to  them.  She  tlicrefore  returns  to  tliem  in 
tlie  cool  of  tlic  evening.  I am  persuaded 
tliat  tlie  more  we  inquire  and  seivrcli  into 
the  economy  of  nature,  so  far  from  finding 
any  defects,  we  shall  have  more  and  more 
reason  to  be  convinced  tliat  not  only  every 
bird,  but  every  animal  from  the  higlicst  to 
the  lowest  in  the  scale  of  creation,  is  equally 
well  adapted  for  the  imriiosc  for  winch  it 
was  intended.”  AVe  slionld  liavc  mentioned 
that  it  is  to  Dr.  Jiilward  .Jenner,  who  first 
introduced  vaccination,  that  we  arc  indebted 
for  having  given  tlie  earliest  and  fullest  ac- 
count of  the  habits  of  tliis  singular  bird. 
Many  of  our  readers  arc  doubtless  familiar 
with  Logan’s  fine  address  to  the  Cuckoo, 
beginning, 

“ Hail  I beauteous  stranger  of  the  grove  I ” 


The  Great  Spotted  Cockoo.  (Oxylophui 
glandarius.)  This  species  inhabits  both  the 
south  and  the  north  of  Europe  ; and  is  > 
about  the  size  of  a Magpie.  The  beak  is  ' 
black,  and  a little  bent ; head  crested ; the 
crest  being  composed  of  bluish  osh-coloured  ; 
feathers  ; from  the  base  of  the  upper  man-  j 
dible  arises  a band  of  block,  which  passes  ' 
through  the  eyes  almost  to  the  hinder  part  , 
of  the  head,  and  is  broadest  in  the  middle  : j 
scapulars,  upper  wing,  and  tail-coverts,  dark  1 
broivn,  marked  with  small  white  and  pale 
cinereous  spots  ; quill-feathers  brown  ; tail  i 
wedge-shaped,  blackish,  and  all  tipped  with  | 
white  except  the  two  middle  feathers  : legs 
and  claws  black. 

The  Oeiextal  Cuckoo.  (Eudynamys  Ori- 
entalis.)  There  are  several  varieties  of  tins  | 
species.  The  first  is  the  size  of  a pigeon : 
length  about  sixteen  inches ; beak  grey- 
brown  ; plumage  nearly  black,  with  a green 
gloss,  which  in  some  parts  assumes  a sort  of 
violet  hue.  The  tail  is  eight  inches  long ; 
the  legs  are  of  a dusky  grey  colour  ; claws 
black  : it  is  found  in  the  East  Indies.  — The 
next  varietyinhabits  Mindanao:  it  is  fourteen 
inches  long  ; beak  black,  yeUow  at  the  tip ; 
the  plumage  a blue-block;  and  the  tail 
generally  carried  spread.  — A third  variety 
is  about  nine  inches  in  length  : beak  bright 
orange  ; plumage  black,  glossed  with  green 
and  violet ; tail  wedge-shaped  ; legs  reddish- 
brown  ; claws  nearly  black.  This  species 
frequents  woods,  and  for  the  most  part  flies 
in  small  flocks.  It  is  held  in  veneratiopj  by 
the  Maliomctaus;  but  by  epicures,  who  have 
no  religious  prejudices  in  its  favour,  it  is 
esteemed  a great  delicacy. 

The  Gilded  Cuckoo.  (ChtTfsoooccyxciiira- 
tus.)  This  beautiful  little  specimen  of  the 
Cuckoo  tribe  is  about  seven  inches  in  length: 
the  beak  is  of  a greenish  brown  colour  ; and 
the  upper  parts  of  the  body  ore  of  a rich 
gilded  glossy  green ; on  the  head  are  five 
stripes  of  white  ; nearly  all  the  wing-coverts 
and  the  second  quills  have  white  tips,  as 
likewise  the  tail-feathers  and  the  two  greater 
tail-coverts ; the  throat  and  breast  white ; 
the  sides  and  feathers  which  fall  over  the 
knees  marked  ivith  a few  greenish  bars  ; legs 
grey,  covered  with  white  featlicrs  as  far  as 
the"  middle  : tail  wedgc-sliaped,  above  three 
inches  long,  and  in  its  natural  state  spread 
out  like  a fan.  Lc  A'aillant,  who  discovered 
this  species  in  Soiitheni  Africa,  remarks  that 
it  is  undoubtedly  the  finest  bird  of  the 
genus. 

There  arc  many  genera  and  species  of 
Cuckoos,  it  being  a very  extensive  family  ; 
and  a fine  collection  of  them  is  to  be  seen  in 
the  British  Museum.  \\'e  find  it  necessary, 
however,  to  give  but  one  more,  and  that  is  — 

The  YELLOw-iin.i.KD  Amkricax  Cuckoo 
(Cnccyzii.i  Anifricanu.^\  tlie  description  of 
whicli  we  take  from  Wilson,  os  follows  : — 

“ Eroni  the  imitatin;  sound  of  its  note,  it  is 
known  in  many  ports  by  the  name  of  the 
cow-bird;  it  is  also  called  in  A’irginia  the 
rnin-cruw,  licing  observed  to  be  most  cla- 
morous immediately  liefore  rain.  This  si>e- 
cics  arrives  in  I’ennsylvniiia,  from  tlie  south. 
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about  the  22ud  of  April,  and  spreads  over 
the  countr}',  as  far  at  least  as  Lake  Ontario  ; 
is  numerous  in  the  Chickasaw  and  Chactau 
nations  ; and  also  breeds  in  the  upper  parts 
of  Georgia ; preferring,  in  all  these  places, 
the  borders  of  solitary  swamps,  and  apple 
orchards.  It  leaves  us,  on  its  return  south- 
ward, about  the  middle  of  September 
j “ The  singular,  I will  not  say  unnatural, 
conduct  of  the  European  Cuckoo  (Curalus 
: canonic),  which  never  constructs  a nest  for 
. itself,  but  drops  its  eggs  in  those  of  other 
birds,  and  abandons  them  to  their  mercy 
j and  management,  is  so  universally  known, 

! and  so  proverbial,  that  the  whole  tribe  of 
' Cuckoos  have,  by  some  inconsiderate  people, 
been  stigmatized  os  destitute  of  all  parental 
; care  and  attection.  Without  attempting  to 
account  for  this  remarkable  habit  of  the 
European  species,  for  less  to  consider  as  an 
error  what  the  wisdom  of  Heaven  has  im- 
; posed  as  a duty  upon  the  species,  I will  only 
' remark,  that  the  bird  now  before  us  builds 
its  own  nest,  hatches  its  own  eggs,  and  rears 
1 its  own  young ; and,  in  conjugal  and  pa- 
1 rental  affection,  seems  nowise  behind  any  of 
its  neighboiu^  of  the  grove. 

1 **  Early  in  May  they  begin  to  pair,  when 

1 obstinate  battles  take  place  among  the  males, 
j About  the  10th  of  that  mouth  they  com- 
j mence  building.  The  nest  is  usually  fixed 
among  the  horizontal  branches  of  an  apple- 
tree  ; sometimes  in  a solitary  thorn,  crab,  or 
cedar,  in  some  retired  part  of  the  woods.  It 
is  constructed,  with  little  art,  and  scarcely 
any  concavity,  of  small  sticks  and  twigs,  in- 
termixed with  green  weeds  and  blossoms  of 
the  common  maple.  On  this  almost  flat 
bed,  the  eggs,  usually  three  or  four  in  num- 
ber, are  placed ; these  are  of  a uniform 
greenish  blue  colour,  and  of  a size  propor- 
tionable to  that  of  the  bird.  While  the  fe- 
male is  sitting,  the  male  is  generally  not  far 
distant,  and  gives  the  alarm,  by  his  notes, 
when  any  person  is  approaching.  The  fe- 
male sits  so  close,  that  you  may  almost  reach 
her  with  your  hand,  and  then  precipitates 
herself  to  the  ground,  feigning  lameness,  to 
draw  you  away  from  the  spot,  fluttering, 
trailing  her  wings,  and  tumbling  over,  in 
the  manner  of  the  partridge,  woodcoek,  and 
many  other  species.  Both  parents  unite  in 
providing  fo<Kl  for  the  young.  This  consi.sts, 

1 for  the  most  part,  of  caterpillars,  particularly 
1 such  u infest  apple-trees.  The  same  insects 
1 constitute  the  cliicf  part  of  their  own  sus- 
; tenance.  They  arc  accused,  and  with  some 
-Uitiec,  of  sucking  the  eggs  of  otiicr  birds, 

; like  the  crow,  the  Iduc  jay,  and  other  pil- 
l^ers.  They  also  occasionally  cat  various 
kinds  of  liemes.  But, from  the  circumstance 
ol  destroying  such  numliers  of  very  noxious 
1“'^®'  they  prove  themselves  the  friends  of 
the  farmer,  and  arc  highiy  deserving  of  his 
protection. 

• Yellow-billed  Cuckoo  is  thirteen 

IJJ'^hes  long,  and  sixteen  inches  in  extent; 
, ® ®h'’le  iipjier  parts  arc  of  a dark  glossy 
drab,  or  what  is  usually  called  a Quaker 
'IJ,  dri  *ith  greenish  silky  reflections  ; from 
mu  miist,  however,  lie  excepted  the  inner 
vanes  of  the  wings,  which  arc  bright  reddish 
nnamon  ; the  toil  is  long,  composed  of  ten 

feathers,  the  two  middle  ones  being  of  the  | 
same  colour  as  the  back,  the  others,  which 
gradually  shorten  to  the  exterior  ones,  are 
black,  largely  tipt  with  white  ; the  two  outer 
ones  arc  scarce!}-  half  the  length  of  the 
middle  ones.  TTie  whole  lower  parts  are 
pure  white  ; the  feathers  covering  the  thighs 
being  large,  like  those  of  the  hawk  tribe. 
The  legs  and  feet  are  light  blue,  the  toes 
placed  two  before  and  two  behind,  as  in  the 
rest  of  the  genus  : the  bill  is  long,  a little 
bent,  very  broad  at  the  base,  dusky  black 
above,  and  yellow  below ; the  eye  hazel, 
feathered  close  to  the  eyelid,  which  is  yel- 
low-. The  female  differs  little  from  the 
male ; the  four  middle  tail-feathers  in  her 
are  of  the  same  imiform  drab;  and  the  white, 
with  which  the  others  are  tipt,  not  so  pure 
as  in  the  male.  In  examining  this  bird  by 
dissection,  the  inner  membrane  of  the  giz- 
zard, wliich  in  many  other  species  is  so  hard 
and  muscular,  in  this  is  extremely  lax  and 
soft,  capable  of  great  distension  ; and,  what 
is  remarkable,  is  covered  with  a growth  of 
fine  down,  or  hair,  of  a light  fawn  colour." 
A specimen  of  this  bird  is  said  to  have  been 
found  in  this  eouutry. 

CUCKOO-SPIT.  [See  Cercopid.®.] 

CUCULLDiE.  An  extensive  family  of  Pas- 
serine birds,  characterized  by  having  the  toes 
situated  tw-o  before  and  two  beliind  ; and  so 
named  from  including  as  the  typical  species 
the  well-known  Cuckoo.  These  birds  are 
for  the  most  jjart  inhabitants  of  the  warm 
climates,  and  none  permanently  reside  in 
countries  subject  to  severe  winter  cold. 
They  have  a slightly  arched  compressed 
beak,  and  a long  rounded  tail ; their  wings 
are  moderately  long,  and  they  fly  with  ra- 
pidity. They  feed  on  insects,  worms,  and 
soft  fruits,  which  they  procure  while  leaping 
from  branch  to  branch,  or  flitting  from  tree 
to  tree  : when  on  the  ground  they  walk 
awkwardly,  on  account  of  the  shortness  of 
their  torsi.  [See  Cuckoo.] 

CUCULIN.®.  The  name  given  to  denote 
that  sub-family  of  the  Cuculid/E  wliich  con- 
sists of  the  genuine  Cuckoos. 

CULEX  : CULICIDiE.  A genus  and  fa- 
mily of  Dipterous  or  two-winged  insects, 
consisting  of  the  various  kinds  of  Gnnl.i. 
They  are  distinguished  by  the  lengtii  of  the 
proboscis,  and  their  beautifully  tufted  au- 
tcuno!.  They  generally  abound  in  damp 
situations,  their  larva;  being  iuhabitants  of 
the  water.  [See  Gnat  : JIosguiTo.] 

CUBASSOW.  (Oftr.)  A genus  of  Gal- 
linaceous birds,  inhabiting  various  parts  of 
South  America.  They  are  nearly  as  large  as 
a turkey. 

The  Crestkii  Ci’Ra.ssow-.  (,Crax  alector.) 
Tills  liird  Is  nearly  three  feet  in  length. 
The  crest,  whlcli  it  can  elevate  or  dciircss  at 
jilcasure,  is  composed  of  tw  isted  black  fea- 
thers, narrow  at  the  base  and  broad  at  the 
tip  : the  whole  of  the  upiicr  imrt  of  the 
plumage  is  of  a deep  shining  black  colour, 
reflecting  purple  and  green  BUiides  t the  tall 
is  black,  generally  tipped  with  white  ; the 
abdomen  and  the  inferior  tail-coverts  are 
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invariably  -white.  Tlie  females  have  a smal- 
ler crest,  and  their  feathers  are  more  dull. 


OHESTED  ODRASSO-W.  (ORAX  Af.EOTOR.) 

They  associate  in  small  flocks,  and  at  night 
roost'  on  high  trees : their  food  consists  of 
maize,  rice,  bananas,  and  other  fruits.  The 
egg  is  about  the  size  of  that  of  the  turkey, 
and  is  of  a pure  white.  Native  of  Guiana, 
Mexico,  and  Brazil. 

_ The  Red  Cukassow.  {Crax  rubra.)  In 
size  this  bird  may  be  compared  with  the 
turkey,  being  about  two  feet  six  or  eight 
inches  in  length.  It  has  a large,  strong  bill ; 
and  a crest  composed  of  t-wisted  and  curled 
feathers,  broad  at  the  top,  and  tipped  with 
black  : the  front  and  sides  of  the  head,  and 
the  top  of  the  neck,  are  pure  white,  the 
feathers  being  marked  at  their  tips  with  a 
black  fringe  : the  breast  and  the  upper  parts 
of  the  tail  are  reddish,  the  under  parts  a 
brighter  red  than  the  upper : the  feet  and 
the  bill  are  of  horn  colour.  The  young  of 
this  species  are  beautifully  varied  : the  sides 
of  the  head  and  top  of  the  neck  are  barred 
with  black  and  white  ; the  upj)er  part  of 
the  plumage,  as  well  as  the  tail-feathers, 
are  striated  with  broad,  transverse,  red  and 
white  bands,  margined  with  a black  line  : 
as  the  bird  increases  in  age  these  bands 
gradually  disappear,  and  the  feathers  of  the 
crest,  wliich  are  at  first  straight,  begin  to 
twist  and  curl.  In  their  native  country 
these  birds  are  easily  tamed,  and  readily 
associate  with  other  poultry  j but  although 
they  are  here  common  enough  in  menageries, 
they  have  never  been  known  to  breed. 
Temminck,  however,  says,  they  have  once 
at  least  been  thoroughly  acclimated  in  Hol- 
land, where  they  were  as  prolific  in  tlieir 
domesticated  state  as  any  of  our  common 
poultry : and  Mr.  Rennet,  alluding  to  the 
same  subject,  observes,  “ It  may  not  be  too 
much  to  expect  that  the  Zoological  Society 
may  be  successful  in  perfecting  what  -was 
then  so  well  begun,  and  in  naturalizing  the 
Curassow  as  completely  as  our  ancestors 
have  done  the  cijually  exotic,  and,  in  their 
wild  state,  much  less  familiar  breeds  of  the 
Turkey,  the  Guinea-fowl,  and  the  Peacock.” 
Their  flesh  is  both  delicate  and  nutritious. 

CURCUT.IO  : CURCUT.IONID.®.  A ge- 
nus and  family  of  snouted  Coleopterous  in- 
sccts,iiicludlng  the  diamond  beetles  and  other 
splendidly  colourcil  species  i ns  well  ns  the 
corn  and  nut  weevils,  and  a variety  of  others 
scarcely  less  destructive  to  grain,  fruit,  and 
vegetable  products  in  general  ; several  of 


which  are  given  under  their  respective  names. 
M.  SchMiierr  has  published  a voluminous 
work  which  describes  the  numerous  species. 
Mr.  Walton,  F.  L.  S.,  has  studied  the  British 
Curculionicke,  and  published  excellent  papers 
on  all  the  species  foimd  in  this  country. 

CURLEW.  ^Ifumenius.)  A Grallatorial 
bird,  belonging  to  the  Scolopacidoe,  or  Snipe 
tribe,  all  of  which  inhabit  the  vicinity  of 
waters  and  marshes,  and  feed  upon  worms, 
&c.  The  COMMOX  Cuklew  (A’umcnius  ar- 
quata)  measures  about  two  feet  in  length ; 
and  in  breadth,  from  tip  to  tip,  above  three 
feet.  The  bill  is  about  seven  inches  long, 
of  a regular  curve,  and  blunt  at  the  end : 
the  upper  mandible  is  black,  gradually 
softening  into  brown  towards  the  base  ; the 
under  one  flesh-coloured.  The  head,  neck, 
and  wing-coverts  are  streaked  with  brown  ; 
the  back  and  scapulars  are  nearly  black  in 
the  middle,  edged  and  deeply  indented  with 
light  grey.  The  breast,  beUy,  and  lower 
part  of  the  back  are  of  a dull  white,  spotted 
■with  black  ; the  quill-feathers  are  black, 
the  inner  webs  crossed  with  white : tail 
barred  with  black,  on  a white  ground  tinged 
■with  red  : thighs  bare  about  half  way  above 
the  knees,  of  a bluish-colour ; the  toes  are 
thick,  and  slightly  membranous.  The  female 
makes  her  nest  upon  the  ground,  in  a dry 
tuft  of  rushes  or  grass  ; and  lays  four  eggs 
of  a greenish  cast,  spotted  with  brown. 

The  Ciu-lew  is  met  -with  in  most  parts  of 
Europe.  In  Britain  their  summer  haunts 
are  the  large,  heathy,  and  boggy  moors, 
where  they  breed ; their  food  consistiig  of 
worms,  flies,  and  insects,  which  they  pick 
out  of  the  soft  mossy  ground  by  the  marshy 
pools.  In  autumn  and  winter  they  depart 
to  the  sea-side  in  great  numbers,  and  there 
subsist  upon  worms,  marine  insects,  small 
crabs,  snails,  &c.  This  bird  is  extremely  com- 
mon in  most  parts  of  Europe,  and  it  occurs 
also  in  several  parts  of  Asia.  In  the  winter  it 
is  gregarious,  and  it  is  at  all  times  very  shy 
and  ^fficult  to  approach  ; but  it  will  soon 
become  familiar.  In  Scotland,  from  its  cry 
it  is  called  the  “ 'Whaitp.”  [For  another  spe- 
cies, see  WuiMBitEL.] 

CURSORIUS.  This  genus  of  birds  in- 
habits the  hot  regions  of  Asia  and  Africa  ; 
one  species  only,  and  that  very  rarely, 
having  been  found  to  -visit  Europe.  The 
Creaji-colouked  Courser  (named  by  Tem- 
minck Cttrsorius  Isabellinus)  is  ten  inches 
in  length ; and  has  a black,  cuiwcd  beak  j 
the  forehead,  under  parts  of  the  body,  back, 
tail,  and  wing-coverts  of  a reddish  cream- 
colour  ; the  latter  edged  -with  grey  : Iwhind 
the  eyes  a double  black  stripe  ; the  throat 
and  belly  ■whitish  ; the  whole  of  the  lateral 
tail-feathers  black  towards  the  tip,  with  a 
small  spot  of  white  in  the  centre  of  the 
black  : legs  yellowish.  This  rare  species  is 
a native  of  Africa  ; but  'with  its  habits  we 
arc  unacquainted.  Two  only  are  on  record 
as  seen  in  England  : one  which  -H-as  shot 
near  St.  Albans,  in  East  Kent,  the  scat  of 
W.  Hammond,  E.sq.,  Nov.  10.  178,'> ; and 
another,  shot  in  Chamwood  Forest,  Leices- 
tershire, Oct.  Ifl.  lttl*7.  The  former  of  these 
was  observed  to  run  -with  incredible  swift- 
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ness,  and  at  intcn'als  to  pick  up  something 
from  tlie  ground  ; and  was  so  bold  as  to 
render  it  difficult  to  make  it  rise  from  the 
ground,  in  order  to  take  a more  secure  aim 
on  the  wing.  The  note  was  unlike  that  of 
any  known  bird.  A British-killed  specimen 
of  this  desert-loving  bird  is  preserved  in  the 
fine  collection  in  the  British  Museum. 

CUKUCXil.  [See  Tkogok.] 

CURTIROSTRA.  [See  Crossbill.] 

eXTSHAT.  The  Wood-pigeon  [which  see]. 

C L'  IT LE -FISH.  (.Octopus.')  A mollus- 
cous animal,  belonging  to  the  genus  Sepia, 
order  Cephalopoda;  and  sometimes  called 
the  Ink-fish.  It  is  of  an  oblong  form,  about 
si-x  inches  in  length,  and  three  and  a half  in 
breadth.  The  body  is  somewhat  oval ; but 
it  is  broadest  near  the  head,  and  grows 
smaller  towards  the  extremity,  where  it  is 
obtusely  pointed.  The  head  is  surrounded 
with  eight  arms  and  two  feet;  the  two  feet 
being  nearly  similar  in  their  structure  to 
the  arms,  or  tentacula,  but  considerably 
larger  in  their  dimensions.  The  head  is 
divided  from  the  sac  on  all  sides  by  a neck. 
The  sac  is  furnished  on  each  side  throughout  ■ 
its  whole  length  with  a narrow  fin.  The 
suckers  are  irregularly  scattered  on  the  arms 
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and  feet.  Tlie  back  is  strengthened  by  a 
implicated  calcareous  plate,  which  plate 
has  been  long  known  in  the  shop  of  the  apo- 
thecary under  the  name  Cuttle-fish  hone,  and 
; *M  formerly  much  prized  in  medicine  as  an 
al^rbent,  but  is  now  chiefly  sought  after  for 
the  purpoK  of  polishing  the  softer  metals. 
The  TOpeiior  half,  or  the  one  next  the  head, 
is  the  longest,  rounded  at  the  extremity,  and 
thin.  The  inferior  portion  becomes  suddenly 
narrow,  and  ends  in  a point.  It  may  be 
, considered  as  consisting  of  a dermal  plate, 
, concave  on  the  central  aspect,  having  its 
! cfincavily  filled  up  with  layers  which  are 
I ®^vex  on  their  centrai  aspect.  The  dermal 
I plate  consists  of  three  different  laminic,  ar- 
. ^nged  parallel  to  one  another.  The  cx- 
; ternal  or  dorsal  Inver  is  rough  on  the  surface, 
and  marked  by  olisciirc,  concentric  arches 
! u *nc summit, formcil  by  minute  knobs, 

' *1."  ‘^'^nme  larger  towards  the  base,  where 
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verse ridges.  It  is  uniform  in  its  structure, 
and  the  tubercles  possess  a polish  and  hard- 
ness equal  to  porcellaneous  shells,  although 
they  blacken  speedily  when  put  in  the  fire, 
and  contain  a good  deal  of  animal  matter. 
On  the  central  side  of  this,  layer  is  one  flex- 
ible and  transparent,  similar  to  horn,  and 
smooth  on  the  surface.  The  third  layer  is 
destitute  of  lustre ; and,  in  hardness  and 
structiure,  resembles  mother-of-peoi-1  shells. 
The  term  hone  has  been  improperly  applied 
to  this  complicated  plate  ; for  this  substance, 
in  composition,  is  exactly  similar  to  shell, 
and  consists  of  various  membranes,  hardened 
by  carbonate  of  lime,  without  the  smallest 
mixture  of  phosphate.  Under  the  throat 
there  is  a vessel  or  bladder  containing  a 
fluid  blacker  than  ink,  which  the  Cuttle-fish, 
when  pursued  by  its  enemies,  ejects  in  con- 
siderable quantities  ; and  this,  darkening  the 
W'ater  all  around,  enables  it  to  escape  with 
facility.  The  most  remarkable  species  of 
the  genus  is  the  Sepia  officinalis,  wliich  is 
distinguished  from  the  others  by  its  smooth 
skin.  It  inhabits  the  British  seas,  and  al- 
tliough  seldom  taken,  its  “bone”  is  cast 
ashore  on  different  parts  of  the  coast,  from  the 
south  of  England  to  the  Zetland  isles.  It  is 
said  that  the  Cuttle-fish  is  considered  a lux- 
ury by  all  classes  of  the  Sandwich  Islanders, 
and  that  when  fresh  and  well  cooked  it  is 
excellent,  being  in  consistence  and  flavour 
not  unlike  the  &sh  of  a lobster’s  claw. 

The  singular  habits  of  the  Cuttle-fish  did 
not  escape  the  notice  of  Mr.  C.  Darwin, 
wliile  at  the  Cape  de  Verd  islands.  “ I 
was  much  Interested,”  says  he,  “ on  several 
occasions,  by  watching  the  habits  of  an  Oc- 
topus or  Cuttle-fish.  Although  common  in 
the  pools  of  water  left  by  the  retiring  tide, 
these  animals  were  not  easily  caught.  By 
means  of  their  long  arms  and  suckers,  they 
could  drag  their  bodies  into  very  narrow 
crevices : and  when  thus  fixed,  it  required 
great  force  to  remove  them.  At  other  times 
they  darted,  toil  first,  with  the  rapidity  of 
an  arrow,  from  one  side  of  the  pool  to  the 
other,  at  the  some  instant  discolouring  the 
water  with  a dark  chestnut-brown  iuk. 
These  animals  also  escape  detection  by  a 
very  extraordinary,  chameleon-like  power 
of  changing  their  colour  ” [which  Mr.  D. 
minutely  describes"'.  He  then  adds:  “ I was 
much  amused  by  the  various  arts  to  escape 
detection  used  by  one  individual,  which 
seemed  fully  aware  that  I was  watching  it. 
Remaining  for  a time  motionless,  it  would 
then  stealthily  advance  an  inch  or  two,  like 
a cat  after  a mouse  j sometimes  changing  its 
colour:  it  thus  proceeded,  till,  having  gained 
a ildcpcr  part,  it  darted  away,  leaving  a 
dusky  train  of  ink  to  hide  the  hole  into 
which  it  had  crawled.  . . . That  it  possesses 
the  power  of  ejecting  water  there  is  no  doubt, 
and  it  appeared  to  me  certain  that  it  could, 
moreover,  take  good  aim  by  directing  the 
tube  or  siphon  on  the  under  side  of  Its  body." 

CYAMUS,  or  "WHALE  LOUSE.  A small 
cnistnccoiia  animal  belonging  to  the  order 
Lormodipoila.  This  miniitc  claw-limbed 
creature,  with  others  allied  to  it,  inliabits 
the  seas  of  northern  and  tein))cratc  Europe, 
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and  the  Southern  Seas. 
As  its  name  indicates,  it 
infests  different  species  of 
Cetacea  ; living  on  tlicir 
rough  skin  and  gnawing 
it  more  or  less  deeply. 
Some  are  found  congre- 
gated on  the  heads  of  the 
Whale  i wliile  others  are 
wanderers,  and  crawl 
about  various  parts  of 
their  bodies.  It  is  well 
WHiLE  noo3E.  worthy  of  notice  that 
(oTAMOs  cETi.)  such  immense  creatures, 
which  inhabit  the  deptirs  of  the  ocean,  are 
subject  to  such  parasites  ; nor  are  they  the 
only  petty  enemies  to  whose  attacks  the 
Whale  is  subject.  [See  Wuai.e.] 

CYCLOPS.  A genus  of  minute  Crusta- 
ceans, comprising  numerous  species,  some  of 
which  belong  to  fresh-water,  while  others 
are  marine.  The  fresh-water  species  abound 
in  the  muddiest  and  most  stagnant  pools, 
and  often  too  in  the  clearest  springs : the 
marine  species  are  to  be  found,  often  in  vast 
numbers,  among  the  sea-weeds,  in  small 
pools  on  the  sea-shore  j others  there  are 
which  inhabit  the  open  ocean,  where,  by  the 
luminous  proiierties  they  possess,  they  con- 
tribute to  its  phosphorescence.  They  take 
their  name  from  having  but  one  eye.  They 
have  all  eight  or  ten  legs,  and  the  abdomen 
is  terminated  by  a bifid  tail  adapted  for 
swimming.  Dr.  Baird  has  monographed  the 
British  species. 

CYCLOPTERUS.  [See  Lump-fish.] 
CYGNUS.  [See  Swax.] 

CYNIPS  : CYNIPIDjE.  A genus  and 
family  of  Hymenopterous  insects,  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  Gall-JUes.  These  in- 
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sects  puncture,  with  their  ovipositor,  the 
surface  of  the  leaves,  buds,  and  stalks  of 
various  plants  and  trees  ; and  they  increase 
the  aperture  by  means  of  the  toothed  edge, 
forming  a kind  of  saw,  with  wiiich  the  ex- 
tremity of  this  organ  is  armed.  In  this 
aperture  they  deposit,  with  the  egg,  a drop 
of  fluid,  which,  from  its  irritating  quality, 
jiroduces  different  kinds  of  gall-nuts,  accord- 
ing to  the  species  of  Cynips  by  wliich  it  has 
been  punctured. 

The  excrescences  on  the  leaves  and  buds 
of  trees  which  arc  called  Oalls  are  of  various 
shapes : many  are  spherical  j others  arc 
hairy  or  tomentose,  the  surface  emitting  nu- 
merous fibrous  threads!  others  rcscmblcbuds, 
flowers,  &C.  ! and  there  arc  a few  wiiich  are 
flat  ! in  most  of  the  species  a single  gall  sup- 
ports only  a single  gall-insccti  wiillo  others 


are  polythalamous,  sening  for  the  residence 
of  many.  “Probably,”  says  Mr.  Westwood, 
“no  insect  has  been  of  greater  benefit  to 
mankind  than  the  Cynips  GaUae  tinctorioe, 
the  galls  of  which  are  the  common  gall-nuts 
of  commerce,  growing  upon  the  Qucrcus  in- 
fectoria  in  the  Levant,  and  w hieh  are  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  ink.  The 
galls  are  of  the  size  of  a boy's  marble,  very 
hard  and  round,  with  various  tubercles  on 
the  surface  ; they  contain  but  a single  inha- 
bitant, which  may  often  be  found  in  the  in- 
terior on  breaking  the  galls.  This  species 
resembles  some  of  our  English  species  wiiich 
reside  in  globular  oak-galls  in  its  habits  of 
undergoing  its  transformations  within  the 
gall,  leaving  a great  portion  of  the  gall  un- 
consumed. Those  galls  which  are  gathered 
before  the  insect  has  escaped  (and  which  con- 
sequently contain  most  astringent  matter) 
are  known  in  trade  under  the  name  of  black 
or  blue  galls  and  green  galls  ; but  those 
from  which  the  insect  has  escaped  are  called 
white  galls. 

CYNTHIA.  A genus  of  Diurnal  Lepi- 
doptera,  belonging  to  the  Nymphalidffi  : we 
restrict  ourselves  to  the  mention  of  the  Bri- 
tish species. 

CYNTHIA  CARDUI;  or  PAINTED 
LADY.  This  species  of  Butterfly  is  noted 
for  the  irregularity  of  its  appearance  in 
particular  districts.  The  wrings  in  general 


PAINTEU  LAUT  BDTTERrLT. 
(CTNTDIA  CABUUI.) 

are  of  a brownish  yellow  colour,  dappled 
with  block  spots  or  clouds  of  various  shapes; 
especially  Uiose  jmrts  of  the  upper  wfings 
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next  the  apices,  which  are  all  black,  except 
five  white  spots  on  each  side.  On  the  under 
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side  the  superior  wings  are  of  a fine  light 
orange-colour,  but  they  become  of  a deep 
crimson  near  the  body ; and  the  parts 
towards  the  tips  are  of  a pale  broi\’n,  having 
five  wliite  spots,  corresponding  with  those 
on  the  upper  surface  ; the  remaining  parts 
■ are  dappled  with  black,  tvitli  one  large 
white  and  nearly  square  spot  on  the  sector 
: edge.  The  inferior  wings  are  of  a pale 
' yellow  brown,  dappled  with  dark  brown 
spots  nearly  equal  in  size  ; and  near  the 
lower  border  are  five  ocelliform  spots.  The 
; caterpillar,  wliich  feeds  on  thistles,  nettles, 
mallows,  &c.,  is  a grayish  brown,  -nitli  yellow 
lateral  lines.  The  chrysalis  is  grayish,  tvith 
j golden  dots,  and  whitish  bromi  longitudinal 
i streaks. 

j “On  the  blue  heads  of  the  pasture  sca- 
I bious  (,Scabiosa  succisa,)"  says  the  author  of 
j the  Journal  of  aNatiualist,  “ we  occasionally 
1 sec,  toward  the  end  of  the  summer,  the 
I Painted  Lady  Butterfly  ^Ci/nthia  cardui)-,  but 
I this  is  a creature  that  visits  us  at  very  un- 
: certain  periods,  and  is  vivified  by  causes  in- 
i finitely  beyond  the  comprehension  of  the 
entomologist,  seeming  to  require  a succession 
and  variety  of  seasons  and  their  change,  and 
then  springing  into  life  we  know  not  liow. 
This  was  particularly  obWous  in  the  summer 
of  181.5,  and  the  two  following,  wliich  were 
almost  unceasingly  cold  and  rainy  ; scarcely 
a moth  or  butterfly  appeared.  And  in  the 
early  part  of  1818,  the  season  was  not  less 
ungenial  ; a few  half-animated  creatures 
alone  struggled  into  being  ; yet  this  “ painted 
lady  " was  fostered  into  life,  and  became  the 
commonest  butterfly  of  the  year  : it  has, 
however,  but  very  partially  visited  us  since 
that  period.  The  keenest  entomologists, 
perhaps,  would  not  much  lament  the  absence 
of  this  beauty,  if  such  cheerless  seasons  were 
always  requisite  to  bring  it  to  perfection. 
Some  years  ago  a quantity  of  earth  was 
raised  m cutting  a canal  in  this  county  ; and 
m the  ensuing  summer,  on  the  herbage  that 
•prang  up  from  this  new  soil  on  the  bank, 
this  butterfly  was  found  in  abundance, 
where  it  had  not  been  observed  for  many 
years  before.  In  some  particular  seasons  we 
hare  acres  of  this  scabious  in  bloom,  during 
the  months  of  September  and  October,  giving 
® lender  shade  of  lavender  colour  to  the 
whole  field,  affording  now  great  pleasure  to 
the  entomologist,  by  reason  of  the  multitude 
of  insects  that  resort  to  it  for  the  honey  in 
the  tubular  florets  in  the  plant.  Late  as 
this  period  is,  I have  seen,  in  some  bright 
tnoming,  besides  multitudes  of  bees,  flies, 
’uch  creatures,  eleven  different  species 
m Icpidopteroiis  insects,  feeding  and  ba- 
lannng  on  the  blue  heads  and  glancing  their 
gay  wings  in  the  sunny  beam.”  This  species 
th  \Rfhtcntly,  found  every  where  : and  in 
im  .Museum  collection  arc  specimens  from 
nearly  every  part  of  the  world. 

t-'VNOCEPllALUS.  [See  Bauoo.v.] 
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they  fly  and  run  with  agility.  In  some 
species  the  hind  legs  are  formed  for  leaping. 

CYPKiEA.  A genus  of  univalve  shells, 
called  also  Cowries,  remarkable  for  the  bril- 
liancy of  their  colours,  and  for  the  high 
polish  of  which  they  are  susceptible.  The 
animal  they  contain  is  a Gasteropodus  Mol- 
lusc ; and  the  shell  of  one  species,  the  Cyprcea 
moneta,  is  well-knowm  in  commerce  as  the 
current  coin  of  the  natives  of  Siam,  Bengal, 
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and  many  parts  of  Africa  : in  the  latter  it 
is  collected  by  the  female  negroes,  and  is 
thence  sent  to  distant  countries.  The  Cy- 
prceiclce,  or  shells  of  the  Cypnea  genus,  are 
generally  semi-oval,  having  their  mouths 
placed  in  their  flat  xiart  ; their  spires  are 
not  externally  visible,  the  revolutions  being 
performed  within  the  body  of  the  shell  ; the 
aperture,  or  mouth,  is  a narrow  opening, 
running  the  entire  length  of  the  shell  ; the 
lips,  which  are  near  each  other,  are  broad, 
turning  inwards,  and  serrated  ; and  the  two 
ends  or  extremes  on  the  upper  part  are  very 
prominent.  At  one  end  there  appears  a wry 
channel,  or  opening  ; the  other  end  has  also 
an  opening,  but  placed  perpendicularly. 
Cypreeidee  abound  both  in  the  old  and  new 
world,  but  their  greatest  development  both 
in  point  of  size  and  number  of  species  takes 
place  in  warm  climates.  In  the  Trlendly 
Islands,  permission  to  wear  the  Cyprcea  au- 
raniia,  or  Orange  Cowry,  as  an  ornament,  is 
only  granted  to  persons  of  the  highest  rank. 
Mr.  Gray,  F.K.S.,  has  published  an  admirable 
monograph  of  the  Cowries  ; and  the  Messrs. 
Sowerby  subsequently  figured  all  the  species. 
They  are  much  prized  by  eollectors. 

CYl’RINIDiE.  A family  of  'Malacopte- 
rygious  abdominal  fishes,  of  which  there  are 
many  genera,  the  principal  being  Cyprinus 
carpio,  the  common  Carp.  They  are  for 
the  most  part  fresh-water  fishes ; live  on 
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aquatic  plants  i and  are  characterized  liy 
their  small  mouth,  and  by  their  feeble  and 
generally  toothless  jaws.  They  have  a 
scaly  body,  no  adipose  lln,  a stomach  destitute 
of  a cul  de,  sac,  and  no  pyloric  ciuca.  The 
different  varieties  of  Gold  and  Silver  Fish, 
the  Gudgeon,  Tench,  Bream,  Uiiacli,  Bleak, 
Minnow,  and  inaiiv  other  well-known  pond 
and  river  fishes,  belong  to  this  family. 
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CYPIIIS.  A genus  of  Entomostracous 
Crustacea,  containing  numerous  species, 
many  of  wliieh  are  British.  Tlieir  general 
appearance,  to  one  ignorant  of  natural  liis- 
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tory,  is  that  of  a bivalve  shell.  They  are 
mostly  found  in  fresh  or  stagnant  water, 
where  they  sometimes  abound  in  myriads. 
Delicate  though  they  are,  yet  there  are 
abundant  indications,  in  strata  of  different 
formations,  of  their  existence  in  a previous 
condition  of  the  world,  and,  like  shells  and 
some  other  fossils,  they  form  curious  and  in- 
teresting medals  of  creation.  [See  Ento- 
MOSTJtACA.] 

CYPRUS  BIRD.  The  Black-cap  (Sylvia 
atricapilla),  which  has  received  this  name 
from  its  frequency  in  the  isle  of  Cyprus.  It 
is  by  no  means  uncommon  in  this  country, 
[See  Black-cap.] 

CYTHEREA.  A genus  of  marine  Mol- 
lusca,  of  which  there  are  numerous  species, 
inhabiting  the  Indian  and  Atlantic  Oceans. 
The  shell  is  equivalve,  inequilateral,  tri- 
angular or  transverse ; ligament  on  the 
longest  side  ; four  cardinal  teeth  in  oiie 
valve,  and  three  in  the  other.  In  their 
beauty  and  colouring  these  shells  much  re- 
semble the  Venus.  One  species,  the  Cythcrea 
lusoria,  is  found  in  the  Chinese  seas  : it  is 
used  by  the  Japanese  and  Clxinese  in  certain 
games,  and  the  Interior  is  painted  by  them 
of  various  colours. 

DxVB.  (Pleuronectes  limanda.)  This  spe- 
cies of  flat-fish  is  of  a very  broad,  ovate  shape  ; 
generally  of  a uniform  pale  brown  coloxir  on 
the  upper  side,  and  white  on  the  under  side  ; 
the  lateral  line  is  very  much  curved  at  the 
beginning,  but  afterwards  proceeds  straight 
to  the  tail.  It  is  usually  caught  along  with 
Plaice  and  Flounder,  from  which  it  is  rea- 
dily distinguished  by  the  roughness  of  its 
scaly  surface,  and  its  flesh  is  considered  su- 
perior to  either.  It  feeds  on  small  fish  and 
Crustacea ; and  is  in  highest  perfection  for 
the  table  in  February,  March,  and  April. 
It  is  caught  on  various  parts  of  our  coasts, 
averages  about  eight  or  nine  inches  in  length, 
and  is  well  known  in  the  London  markets. 

The  Lemon  Dab,  Smooth  Dab,  or  Smeab 
Dab  ( Pleuronectes  Icevis),  is  much  larger  than 
the  preceding,  more  rare,  and  its  flesh  is 
equally  esteemed.  It  approaches  nearer  to 
a rhomboid  in  form  than  any  of  the  genus  ; 
and  is  a handsomer  fish  than  the  common 
Dab,  on  account  of  the  various  shaxlcs  of 
reddish  brown  and  yellow  which  are  seen  on 
its  upper  side.  The  body  is  smooth,  and 
covered  witli  a mucous  secretion  : the  head 
is  very  small ; the  eyes  are  placed  very  near 


each  other ; and  the  mouth  is  full  of  small 
teeth. 

The  Long  Dab  (Pleuronectes  limandefides), 
as  its  name  imports,  greatly  exceeds  the 
other  species  in  length,  approacliing,  in  fact, 
much  nearer  to  that  of  the  sole  •,  the  form  of 
the  body  being  an  elongated  oval,  almost 
equally  pointed  at  both  ends.  It  is  covered 
with  harsh  scales ; is  an  inhabitant  of  the 
northern  seas  ; and  preys  on  smaU  crabs  and 
other  crustaceous  and  molluscous  animals. 

DACE.  (Cyprinus  leuciscus.)  The  Dace, 
or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the  Dare,  or 
Dart,  is  a fish  of  the  Cyprinidoe  family,  and 
is  rather  like  the  Roach,  both  in  habits  and 
appearance,  but  the  former  is  more  local 
and  less  plentiful  than  the  latter.  It  is 
found  in  clear  and  quiet  streams,  and  feeds 
upon  worms  and  other  soft  substances  : it  is 
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gregarious,  extremely  vivacious,  and,  like 
the  Trout,  it  will  occasionally  rise  either  at 
the  day-fly,  or  at  an  artificial  fly.  The  head 
of  the  Dace  is  small,  and  the  muzzle  pointed  ; 
the  back  is  slightly  elevated,  and  the  tail 
much  forked ; the  scales  are  rather  s^iall, 
the  sides  and  belly  silvery,  and  the  general 
form  of  the  body  elegantly  shaped.  During 
the  months  of  April  and  Slay  the  Dace  is  in 
the  liighest  season.  “ The  Dace,”  says  Sir. 
Yarrell,  “ is  frequently  used  as  bait  for  Pike 
in  trolling,  on  account  of  its  silvery  bright- 
ness ; but  where  live  bait  are  required,  as 
for  night  hooks.  Roach  ore  preferable,  on 
account  of  their  being  more  tenacious  of 
life.”  Although  this  fish,  in  warm  weather, 
seldom  refuses  a fly  at  the  surface  of  the 
stream,  and  thereby  aflbrds  an  expert  angler 
much  diversion  ; during  the  cold  months  the 
bait  must  be  sunk  withm  tlirec  indies  of  the 
bottom. 

DACELO.  A genus  of  Kingfishers,  from 
New  Holland.  For  an  account  of  them  wc 
are  indebted  to  Mr.Gould.  [See  Ki.vofisheu.] 

DACNIS.  A genus  of  small  and  elegant 
Passerine  birds  inhabiting  Jlexico.  The  co- 
lour of  the  body  is  cerulean  blue  ; the  fore- 
head, shoulders,  wings, and  tail  are  block; 
and  it  has  a sharp,  conical  bill. 

DACOLYTIIUS.  An  appellation  given 
to  a small  fish,  a species  of  ihc  Loach,  fnim 
two  to  tliree  inches  long.  The  head  is 
broader  and  flatter  than  the  rest  of  its  body, 
which  is  brown  with  black  spots  • there  are 
two  bcanls  on  each  side  of  the  iipi>cr  jaw 
and  on  the  gill-covers  are  two  sharp  prickles. 
It  is  partial  to  shallow  brooks  with  stony 
bottoms. 

DACT'i’LOPTERUS.  A genus  of  Acan- 
thoptcrygious  fishes,  the  generic  characters 
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of  which  are,  a large  and  long  flat  head, 
rising  suddenly  from  the  muzzle  ; the  pre- 
operculum  furnished  with  an  elongated 
strong  spine  ; the  jaws  armed  with  masses  of 
minute  eonical  teeth ; six  branchiostegous 
rays  ; tlie  sub-peetoral  rays  numerous,  very 
long,  and  comiected  by  a membrane  ; body 
eovered  with  hard  earinated  scales.  By 
I means  of  their  large  fins,  these  fishes  dart 
I out  of  the  water  when  pmsued,  and  ore  able 
1 to  sustain  themscl-vcs  in  the  air  for  several 
i seconds.  There  ore  only  two  species  ; one, 
i the  Flying  Gurnard  (TrigtawUtans  of  Lin- 
■ nreus),’  which  inhabits  the  Mediterranean  ; 

; the  other,  the  Dactylopterus  orientalis  of 
Cuvier,  inhabits  the  Indian  seas.  Neitlier 
of  Uiese,  however,  must  be  confounded  with 
; the  common  Flying-fish,  which  belongs  to 
the  genus  Exocetus. 

i DAGGER  [MOTHS].  A name  given  by 
collectors  to  Moths  of  the  genera  Acronycta 
\ and  Diurna. 

I DALMATIAN,  DANISH,  SPOTTED,  or 
COACH-DOG.  This  variety,  of  the  canine 
race,  known  by  each  of  the  foregoing  names, 
is  easily  distinguislied  from  all  other  species 
by  its  numerous  small  black  spots.  Its  form 
is  rather  elegant,  partaking  both  of  the  hound 
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and  pointer  •,  its  limbs  are  tolerably  stout, 
and  its  general  appearance  is  showy.  The 
I animal  has,  liowever,  few  claims  on  us  for 
1 its  services  j neither  its  scent  nor  its  sagacity 
being  such  os  to  render  it  the  useful  com- 
paniun  of  man.  It  is  kept  cliicfly  ns  an 
appcnd^c  to  the  carriage,  and  sliows  an 
. mstinctivc  fondness  for  the  stable. 

I DAPIINIA.  a genus  of  minute  Crusta- 
ceans, belonging  to  the  order  Jiranchiopoda ; 
the  licst  known  and  most  interesting  of 
which  is  the  Dnphnia  ptdex  (sometimes 
termed  JfonocH?iis,from  having  but  one  eye). 

, This  animalcule,  which  is  iwipularly  called 
the  ArlHirescent  Water-flea,  is  a favourite 
I microscopic  object.  The  Iicad  is  prolonged 
1 into  a snout,  and  provided  with  a single 
i CCTtral  comiKiund  eye  : it  is  also  ftiriiishcd 
with  aiitcniia;,  which  serve  ns  oars,  to  propel 
It  through  the  water  by  a scries  of  short 
•prings  or  jerks.  The  iJnjihnia  ptilex  is 
abundant  in  many  ponds  and  ditches, 
being  seen  on  the  surface  in  the  mornings 
ami  evenings,  as  well  as  in  cloudy  weather  s 
hut  "'eking  the  depths  of  the  water  during 
‘be  beat  of  the  day.  They  arc  extremely 
prollflc  I and  when,  In  the  summer  time. 


they  assume  a red  colour,  the  swarms  W'hich 
abound  in  stagnant  water  give  it  the  appear- 
ance of  its  being  occasioned  by  blood.  In 
this  coimtry.  Dr.  Baird,  F.  L.  S.,  has  given 
to  the  world  the  history  of  Daplmia  j and  its 
congeners  ; and  interesting  histories  they  are. 

DART  [klOTHS].  A name  given  by  col- 
lectors to  Sloths  of  the  genus  Agi-otis, 

DART-SNAKE.  [See  Acontias.] 

DARTER.  (Plotus.)  The  Darters  are  a 
genus  of  web-footed  birds,  of  the  Pelican 
tribe,  found  near  the  eastern  coasts  of  tlie 
tropical  parts  of  America,  and  on  tlie  western 
coast  of  tropical  Africa.  The  general  form 
of  their  bodies  is  like  tliat  of  the  gulls  : they 
have  a long  slender  bill,  broad  at  the  base, 
but  compressed  and  pointed  at  the  tip  : they 
perch  on  trees  by  the  sides  of  lakes,  lagoons, 
and  rivers  ; and,  after  hovering  over  the 
water,  they  suddenly  dart  at  their  finny 
prey  with  unerring  aim.  Their  movements 
are  alike  rapid  and  graceful. 

“ The  Darter  or  Snake  Bird,  (Plotiis 
melanogaster,)"  says  Wilson,  “ seems  to  have 
derived  its  name  from  the  singular  form  of 
its  head  and  neck,  which  at  a distance  might 
be  mistaken  for  a serpent.  In  those  coun- 
tries where  noxious  animals  abound,  we  may 
readily  conceive  that  the  appearance  of  this 
bird,  extending  its  slender  neck  through  the 
foliage  of  a tree,  would  tend  to  startle  the 
wary  traveller,  whose  imagination  had  pour- 
trayed  objects  of  danger  lurking  in  every 
tliieket.  Its  habits,  too,  while  in  the  water, 
have  not  a little  contributed  to  its  name 
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It  generally  swims  with  its  body  immerged, 
especially  when  apprehensive  of  danger,  its 
long  neck  extended  above  the  surface,  and 
vibrating  in  a peculiar  manner.  The  first 
individual  that  I saw  in  Florida  was  sneak- 
ing away,  to  avoid  me,  along  the  shore  of  a 
reedy  marsh,  which  was  lined  with  alligators, 
and  the  first  impression  on  my  mind  was, 
that  I beheld  a snake,  but  the  recollection  of 
the  habits  of  tiio  bird  soon  undeceived  me. 
On  aiiiiroaching  it,  it  gradually  sank,  and 
my  next  view  of  it  was  at  many  fathoms  dis- 
tance, its  head  merely  out  of  the  water.  To 
pursue  these  birds  at  such  times  is  useless. 
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as  they  cannot  be  induced  to  rise,  or  even 
expose  their  bodies.  Wherever  the  limbs  of 
a tree  project  over,  and  dip  into  the  water, 
there  the  Darters  are  sure  to  be  found,  these 
situations  being  convenient  resting-places 
for  the  purpose  of  sunning  and  preening 
themselves,  and,  probably,  giving  them  a 
better  opportunity  than  when  swimming,  of 
observing  their  finny  prey.  They  crawl 
from  the  water  upon  the  limbs,  and  fix  them- 
selves in  an  upright  position,  which  they 
maintain  in  the  utmost  sUence.  If  there  be 
foliage,  or  the  long  moss,  they  secrete  them- 
selves in  it  in  such  a manner  that  they  cannot 
be  perceived  unless  one  be  close  to  them. 
AVlien  approached,  they  drop  into  the  water 
with  such  surprising  skill,  that  one  is  asto- 
nished how  so  large  a body  can  plunge  with 
so  little  noise,  the  agitation  of  the  water 
being  apparently  not  greater  than  the  gliding 
of  an  cell — Formerly  the  Darter  was  con- 
sidered by  voyagers  as  an  anomalous  pro- 
duction, a monster  partaking  of  the  nature 
of  the  snake  and  the  duck  ; and  in  some 
ancient  charts  which  I have  seen,  it  is  de- 
lineated in  all  the  extravagance  of  fiction.” 

DAETEE.-FISH.  [See  Toxoins.] 

DASYORNIS.  A genus  of  insectivorous 
birds,  belonging  to  the  great  family  of 
Thrushes,  and  found  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  Southern  Australia.  The  Biti.STLE- 
BIRD  {Dasyomis Australis)  inhabits  reed-beds 
and  thickets,  but  owing  to  its  recluse  habits 
is  a species  familiar  to  few  persons.  It  carries 
the  tail  erect,  and  threads  its  way  through 
the  thickets  ■vvith  great  dexterity  j but  its 
powers  of  flight  appear  to  be  very  limited. 
The  wings,  tail-coverts,  and  tail,  are  rufous 
brown,  the  latter  indistinctly  barred  with  a 
darker  tint  j under  parts  brownish  grey  j 
bill  brown ; legs  grayish  brown.  Another 
species,  of  a smaller  size,  called  the  Lono- 
BiLLED  Bbistle-Bied  (I)asyomis  longiros- 
tris),  is  a native  of  Western  Australia,  and 
bears  a very  close  resemblance  both  in  the 
character  and  colouring  of  its  plumage  to 
the  one  above  described. 

DASYPROCTA.  A genus  of  Rodent 
Mammalia.  In  disposition  and  the  nature 
of  their  flesh  they  resemble  Hares  and 
Rabbits,  whicii  they  in  some  degree  represent 
in  the  Antilles  and  hot  parts  of  America. 
They  employ  their  fore  feet  to  hold  up  food 
to  their  mouth.  [See  Agouti.] 

DASYPTJS.  A genus  of  Rodent  animals, 
very  remarkable  among  the  Maynmalia  for 
the  scaly  and  hard  shell-like  armour  which, 
divided  into  regular  compartments,  covers 
their  head  and  body,  and  often  the  tail. 
[See  Aiuiadillo.] 

DAY-FLY.  [See  EniEMEnA.] 

DECAPODA.  An  order  of  Crustacea, 
containing  tliose  in  which  we  find  the  high- 
est general  organization,  the  most  varied 
habits,  and  such  ns  arc  the  most  useful  to 
man  a-s  food.  Their  growth  is  slow,  and 
their  haiiits  arc  mostly  aquatic : they  are  | 
naturally^  voracious  ; and  they  are  armed  i 
witli  a pair  of  powerftil  claws,  by  which  they 


seize  their  food,  and  convey  it  to  the  mouth. 

In  this  order  are  included  Crabs,  Lobsters,  j 
Prawns,  Shrimps,  &c.  [wliich  see].  For  the 
history  of  the  British  species,  see  Dr.  Leach's  . 

“ Malacostraca,”  or,  as  more  easily  accessible,  i 
the  elegant  work  on  British  Crustacea,  by 
Professor  Bell,  in  which  are  figures  and  de-  t ! 
scriptions  of  all  the  British  species.  i 

DEATH’S-HEAD  HAWK-MOTH.  A 
remarkable  Lepldopterous  insect,  belonging  ; i 
to  the  family  SphingidtE.  [See  Acueeoxiia  ] j 
ATROPO.S.]  I j 

DEATH-WATCH.  (Anobium.  tcssda-  j 
turn.)  Among  the  popular  superstitions  j 
which  the  ahnost  general  illumination  of  j 
modem  times  has  not  been  able  to  obliterate,  : 
as  Dr.  Shaw  very  tmly  observes,  the  dread  ; ' 
of  the  Death-watch  may  well  be  considered  i 
as  one  of  the  most  predominant ; yet  it  must  j 
be  allowed  to  be  a very  singular  clrcum-  jl 
stance  that  an  animal  so  common  should 
not  be  more  universaUy  known,  and  tlie  : 
peculiar  noise  which  it  occasionally  makes  i 
be  more  universally  understood.  The  insect 
in  question  is  a small  beetle  belonging  to  the 
timber-boring  genus  Andbium ; and  the  po- 
pular superstition  alluded  to  is,  that  when  ; 
its  beating  is  heard,  it  is  a sign  that  some  | 
one  in  the  house  will  die  before  the  end  of 
the  year.  It  is  chiefly  in  the  advanced  state 
of  spring  that  this  little  creature  commences 
its  sound,  which  is  no  other  than  t’ne  call  or 
signal  by  which  the  male  and  female  are  led 
to  each  other,  and  which  may  be  considered  | 
as  analagous  to  the  call  of  birds ; though  | 
not  owing  to  the  voice  of  the  insect,  Ait  to  i 
its  beating  on,  or  striking,  any  hard  sub-  I 
stance  with  the  shield  or  fore-part  of  its  I 
head.  The  prevailing  number  of  distinct  ' 
strokes  which  it  beats  is  from  seven  to  nine 
or  eleven  ; and  this  very  circumstance  may 
perhaps  still  add  to  the  ominous  character  ; 
which  it  bears  among  the  vulgar.  These  \ 
sounds  or  beats  are  given  in  pretty  quick  ' 
succession,  and  are  repeated  at  uncertain  ; 
intervals  ; and  in  old  houses  where  the  in- 
sects are  numerous,  may  be  heard  at  almost 
any  hour  of  the  day ; especially  if  the 
weather  be  warm.  The  sound  exactly  re- 
sembles that  which  may  be  made  by  lapping 
moderately  hard  with  the  finger-nail  on  a i 
table.  The  insect  is  of  a colour  so  nearly  ! 
resembling  tliat  of  decayed  wood,  viz.  an 
obscure  greyish  broim,  that  it  may  for  a 
considerable  time  elude  the  search  of  the 
inquirer.  It  is  about  a quarter  of  an  inch 
in  length,  and  is  moderately  thick  in  pro- 
portion, and  the  wing-shells  are  marked 
with  numerous  irregular  variegations  of  a 
lighter  ca.«t  than  the  ground-colour.  It  is 
singular  that  this  insect  may  so  far  lie  fami- 
liarized as  to  be  made  to  lieat  occasionally, 
by  taking  it  out  of  its  confinement,  and 
beating  on  a tabic  or  board,  when  it  will 
readily  answer  the  noise,  and  will  continue 
to  beat  as  often  os  required.  I cannot  con- 
clude this  slight  account  of  the  Death-watch, 
says  our  author,  witliout  quoting  a sentence 
from  that  celebrated  work  the  Pscudodoxia 
Epidcmica  of  the  learned  Sir  Thomas  Brown, 
who  on  this  subject  thus  cxiiresses  himself : 

“lie  that  could  eradicate  this  error  from 
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the  minds  of  the  people  would  save  from 
many  a cold  sweat  the  meticulous  heads  of 
nurses  and  grandmothers.”  In  their  larva 
state  these  insects  greatly  injure  old  furni- 
ture, by  perforating  numerous  small  round 
holes  in  it. 

DEER.  iCervus.)  Among  the  various 
animals  which  embellish  the  forests  and 
animate  the  solitudes  of  nature,  none  are 
superior  to  the  cervine  race.  These  well- 
known  ruminants  are  distinguished  from 
the  antelopes  by  their  horns,  which  are  com- 
posed of  a bony  substance,  caducous,  or  fall- 
ing off  annually,  and  again  renewed  of  a 
larger  sise  than  in  the  preceding  year.  The 
form  of  these  is  various.  Sometimes  they 
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spread  into  broad  palms,  which  send  out 
sharp  snags  around  their  outer  edges  ; some- 
times they  divide  fnntasticall3'  into  branches, 
sonie  of  which  project  over  the  forehead, 
whilst  others  arc  reared  upward  in  the  air, 
or  thejr  may  be  so  reclined  backwards,  that 
the  animal  seems  almost  forced  to  carry  its 
head  in  a stiff,  erect  posture  : yet,  in  what- 
ever way  they  grow,  they  appear  to  give  an 
air  of  grandeur  to  the  animal.  It  may,  then, 
speaking  in  general  terms,  be  said,  that  the 
easy  elegance  of  their  form,  the  lightness  of 
their  motions,  their  size,  their  strength,  their 
neetnesB,  and  the  extraordinary  develop- 
ment of  those  branching  horns,  which  seem 
fully  as  much  intended  for  ornament  as  de- 
fence, all  contribute  towards  placing  them 
in  the  foremijst  rank  of  quadrutieds. 

, deer,  or  .stag.  (Cervus  elaphus.) 

•^jure  we  speak  of  the  habits  &c.  of  this 
noble  animal,  it  will  be  well  to  enter  into  a 
few  particulars  relative  to  its  distinguishing 
cnarKteristlc,  the  horns.  The  first  year  the 
stag  has  properly  no  horns,  but  only  a kind 
of  corneous  excrescence,  short,  rough,  and 
covered  with  a thin  hairy  skin  ; the  second 
year  the  horns  are  single  and  straight  i the 
inird  year  they  have  two  antlers  j the  fourth, 
three;  the  fifth,  four;  and  the  sixth,  five, 
j'licn  arrived  at  the  sixth  year,  the  antlers 
uo  not  always  increase ; and  though  the 
•i'l  amount  to  six  or  seven  on  each 

ue,  th^c  Stag's  age  Is  then  estimated  rather 
om  the  nzc  and  the  thickness  of  the  branch 
■ mat  sustains  them,  than  from  their  number. 


The  proportional  length,  direction,  and  cur- 
vature of  the  antlers  vary ; aud  it  often 
happens  that  there  is  one  more  or  less  on  the 
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one  side  than  on  the  other : the  horns  also 
become  larger,  the  superficial  furrows  more 
marked,  and  the  bun-  is  more  projecting. 
Notwithstanding  their  magnitude,  these 
horns  are  annually  shed  in  the  spring  of  the 
year,  and  succeeded  by  new  ones.  Of  the 
old  horns,  which  are  of  a solid,  firm  texture, 
a variety  of  domestic  articles  are  made  ; but 
while  young  they  are  remarkably  soft  and 
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tender ; and  the  animal,  as  if  conscious  of 
its  want  of  power,  instantly  retires  from  the 
rest  of  the  herd,  and,  hiding  itself  in  thick- 
ets and  uiifrcciuented  places,  ventures  abroad 
for  the  sake  of  pasture  only  at  night.  It  is 
nearly  three  months  before  the  new  horns 
attain  their  fidl  growth  and  solidity  ; and 
then,  liy  rubbing  them  against  the  bouglis  of 
trees,  they  at  length  clear  tliem  of  that  co- 
vering of  skin,  whicii  had  before  contributed 
to  their  growth  and  nourishment.  “ The 
growth  of  the  horns,”  says  Mr.  Hell,  “ is  an 
astonishing  instance  of  the  rapidity  of  the 
production  of  hone  timlcr  particular  circuin- 
staiiccB,  and  is  certainly  unparalleled  in 
Its  extent  in  so  sliort  a period  of  time. 
A full  grown  Stag’s  horn  probably  wciglis 
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twenty-four  pounds  j and  tlie  whole  of  tills 
immense  mass  of  true  bone  is  produced  in 
about  ten  weeks.  During  its  growth  the 
branches  of  the  external  carotid  arteries, 
which  perform  the  ofSce  of  secreting  this 
new  bone,  are  considerably  enlarged,  for 
the  purpose  of  conveying  so  large  a supply 
of  blood  as  is  necessary  for  this  rapid  forma- 
tion. These  vessels  extend  over  the  whole 
surface  of  the  horn  as  it  grows,  and  the  horn 
itself  is  at  first  soft  and  extremely  vascular, 
so  that  a slight  injury,  and  even  merely 
pricking  it,  produces  a flow  of  blood  from 
the  wound.  It  is  also  protected  at  this  time 
with  a soft,  short,  hairy  or  downy  coat,  which 
is  termed  the  velvet ; and  hence  the  horns 
are  said  to  be  in  ‘ the  velvet  ’ during  their 
growth.” 

The  Stag  is  supposed  to  have  been  origin- 
ally introduced  into  our  own  island  from 
France,  where  it  is  very  common : but  it 
has  been  in  a great  degree  expelled  from 
most  parts  of  this  kingdom  to  make  way  for 
the  common,  or  F allow  Deer,  the  venison  of 
which  is  far  superior  to  that  of  the  Ked 
Deer,  and  the  animal  itself  of  a more 
manageable  and  placid  disposition.  The 
Stag  has  a fine  eye,  an  acute  smell,  and  a 
good  ear.  When  listening,  he  raises  his 
head  and  erects  his  ears.  When  going  into 
a coppice  or  other  half-covered  place,  he 
stops  to  look  round  him  on  all  sides,  and 
scents  the  wind,  to  discover  if  any  object  be 
near  that  might  disturb  him.  Though  a 
simifie,  he  is  a curious  and  crafty  animal. 
When  hissed  or  called  to  from  a distance, 
he  stops  short,  and  looks  steadfastly,  and, 
with  a kind  of  admiration,  at  horses  or  men; 
and  if  the  latter  have  neither  arms  nor  dogs, 
he  moves  on  without  betraying  any  symp- 
toms of  alarm.  He  cats  slowly ; and  after 
his  stomach  is  full,  he  lies  down  and  rumi- 
nates at  leisure. 

lu  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson’s  notes  to  an  edition 
of  “ The  Seasons,”  by  his  celebrated  name- 
sake, we  find  appended  to  line  454,  {Au- 
tumn,)— 

“ The  big  round  tears  run  down  his  dappled 
face ; ” 

the  following  very  apposite  remarks : — 
“This  supposed  peculiarity  of  the  Stag  to 
shed  tears  is  noticed  by  several  poets,  but  by 
none  so  strikjugly  as  by  Shakspere*  and 
our  author  : but,  indeed,  it  is  not  wonderful 
that  it  was  the  popular  belief  before  it  was 
noticed  by  poets,  for  the  eyes  of  the  Stag, 
and  nearly  all  tlie  deer  tribe,  display  a pecu- 
liarly weeping  aspect.  This  is  more  obvi- 
ously displayed  in  the  male  than  in  the 
female.  It  dcpcnils  on  a remarkable  glan- 
dular sinus,  crumen,  or  tcar-pit,  placed  at 
the  inner  angle  of  each  eye,  close  to  the  nose 
without  having  any  communication  witli  it,  | 
or  with  what  are  termed  the  laclirymal 


* “ the  big  round  tears 

Coursed  one  anotlier  down  his  innocent  nose 
I n piteous  chase ; and  thus  the  liairy  fool, 
Mucli  nnnlted  of  tlie  melancholy  .Tatpies, 

Mood  on  the  extremest  verge  of  tile  swift  brook 
Augmenting  it  witli  te.irs.’’ 

At  You  Like  It,  act  ii.  tc.  1- 


il5atural  ; 


passages.  It  is  composed  of  a fold  of  the 
skin,  and  is  capable  of  being  oiiened  and 
shut  at  the  pleasure  of  the  animal.  It  is 
furnished  at  the  bottom  with  a gland,  wliich 
secretes  an  oily,  viscous  substance,  of  the 
colour  and  consistence  of  the  wax  of  tlie 
ears,  and  wliich  hardens  and  becomes  black 
when  exposed  to  the  air.  The  precise  func- 
tion of  this  organ  is  unknown,  although 
many  conjectures  have  been  offered  in  ex- 
planation of  it : and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  serves  some  important  purpose  in  the 
economy  of  the  animal.  The  moistened 
moving  edges  of  the  sinus  have  been  mis- 
taken by  general  observers  and  the  poets, 
for  precious  tears  let  fall  over  that  part  of 
the  eyelids  ; and,  in  our  love  for  the  roman- 
tic, we  almost  regret  to  be  undeceived.” 

In  winter  and  spring  this  animal  rarely 
ever  drinks,  the  dews  and  tender  herbage 
being  sufficient  to  satisfy  his  thirst ; but 
during  the  parching  heats  of  summer,  he  not 
only  freguents  the  brooks  and  springs,  but 
searches  for  deep  water  wherein  to  bathe 
and  refresh  himself.  He  swims  with  great 
ease  and  strength,  particularly  when  he  is 
in  good  condition,  his  fat  contributing  to.  his 
buoyancy.  His  voice  is  stronger,  louder, 
and  more  tremulous,  in  proportion  as  he 
advances  in  age ; and  during  the  rutting 
season  it  is  really  fearful.  The  cry  of  the 
himl,  or  female,  is  not  so  loud  as  that  of  the 
male,  and  she  is  never  excited  but  through 
apprehensions  for  the  safety  either  of  herself 
or  her  young.  Dike  all  the  rest  of  the  Deer 
tribe,  except  the  Elk,  the  female  is  destitute 
of  horns  ; she  is  also  more  feeble  and  ^nfit 
for  hunting  than  the  male.  The  pairing 
season  is  in  August ; the  time  of  gestation  is 
between  eight  and  nine  months ; and  she 
seldom  produces  more  than  one  at  a time. 
The  usual  season  of  parturition  is  about 
May,  during  which  tlicse  animals  arc  very 
assiduous  in  concealing  and  tending  their 
young ; nor  is  this  a needless  precaution, 
since  almost  every  animal  of  the  canine  or 
feline  kind  is  then  an  active  enemy  ; nay, 
unnatural  as  it  may  seem,  the  Stag  liimsc'lf 
is  also  one  of  their  most  dangerous  assailants. 
At  this  season,  therefore,  the  courage  of  the 
male  seems  to  be  transferred  to  the  female  ; 
for  she  resolutely  defends  her  offspring  ; and 
if  pursued  by  the  hunter,  exposes  herself  to 
great  apparent  danger,  for  the  purpose  of 
diverting  his  attention  from  the  object  of 
her  parental  regard.  The  Calf  (the  name 
by  wliich  the  young  of  this  animal  is  called) 
never  quits  the  dam  during  the  whole  sum- 
mer ; and  iu  winter,  the  hind,  together  with 
all  the  males  under  a year  old,  assemble  in 
herds,  wiiicli  arc  more  or  less  numerous  in 
proportion  to  the  mildnc.ss  or  severity  of  the 
season.  At  the  approach  of  spring  they 
I separate,  none  but  tliosc  of  the  age  of  one 
year  remaining  associated.  They  are,  how- 
ever, generally  gregarious  ; and  only  danger 
or  necessity  can  possibly  divide  them. 

“ When  a Stag  stands  at  bay,”  says  the 
accomplished  Editor  of  Thomson's  Seasons, 
before  quoted,  “ his  instinct  Icmls  him  to  do 
so  in  a river  or  a hike,  if  cither  be  near  : in 
wliich  case  he  has  a great  advantage  ovc^ 
the  (logs,  fur  he  firmly  stands  aud  holds  his 
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position,  whilst  they  swim  powerless  around 
I him.  On  land,  even,  a Stag  at  bay  has  great 
' advantage  over  the  hounds,  who  exiiaust 
! themselves  with  their  clamour,  whilst  he  is 
in  a comparative  state  of  rest,  and  recovers 
: his  wind.”  Powerful  ns  the  Stag  is,  he  has 
never  been  known  to  attack  a man,  unless 
he  has  been  driven  into  a corner,  and  hard 
pressed,  without  tlie  means  of  escape.  With 
regard  to  hunting  the  Stag,  the  pursuit,  as 
carried  on  in  the  llighlands,  is  one  capable 
of  rousing  all  the  manly  ardour  and  energy 
of  youth  and  manhood,  whilst  all  the  powers 
: of  both  body  and  mind  are  called  into  action. 
The  beauty,  graceful,  and  magnificent  bear- 
ing of  the  animal,  his  sagacity  in  evading 
the  stratagems  of  the  hunter,  or  deer  stalker, 
and  his  courage  when  at  bay,  add  greatly  to 
, the  pleasure  of  the  chase.  In  stalking  deer, 
the  animal  is  generally  shot  j but  if  he  is 
only  wounded,  and.  has  power  to  fly,  then 
the  dogs  are  slipped  to  the  pursuit.  But,  in 
I olden  times,  the  chief  reliance  for  pulling 
i and  killing  the  deer,  was  in  the  dogs  ; and 
the  fleetness  and  courage  of  their  hounds 
were  the  pride  of  nobles  and  kings.” 

I The  food  of  Stags  varies  according  to  the 
i season.  In  autumn  they  search  for  the  buds 
; of  green  shrubs,  the  flowers  of  broom  or 
1 heath,  the  leaves  of  brambles,  &c.  During 
the  snows  of  winter  they  feed  on  the  bark 
; and  moss  of  trees  ; and  in  mild  weather  they 
' browse  in  the  fields.  In  the  present  culti- 
vated state  of  this  countrj'.  Stags  are  almost 
; unknown  in  their  wild,  natural  condition ; 
i and  such  as  remain  amongst  us  are  kept 
under  the  name  of  Red  Deer,  together  with 
the  Fallow  Deer;  but  their  excessive  ferocity 
j daring  the  rutting  season,  and  the  coarseness 
j of  their  flesh,  have  contributed  in  a great 
I measure  to  effect  their  almost  total  exter- 
mination. In  Scotland,  however,  they  still 
! exist  in  considerable  numbers  ; and  though 
1 it  was  deemed  necessary  to  abolish  Stag- 
I banting  by  act  of  parliament,  in  consequence 
1 of  the  multitudinous  gatherings  of  the  clans, 
upon  this  pretext,  being  often  made  subser- 
vient to  political  puri)oscs,  “ a Stag-hunt  is 
even  in  the  present  day  the  scene  of  much 
of  the  exciteincnt  and  profuse  hospitality 
by  which  this  noble  sport  was  characterized 
in  days  of  yore.” 

“The  Stag  is  an  ancient  denizen  of  the 
I forests  of  this  country.  I'rom  the  most 
I remote  periods,  it  has  been  the  i'avourite 
' object  of  the  chase ; and  the  severe  forcst- 
! laws  of  onr  earlier  Norman  monarchs  sulli- 
j ciently  attest  the  importance  which  they 
attached  to  the  sport.  The  alforcsting  of 
vast  tracts  of  country,  by  wbich  not  only 
single  cottages  were  destroyed,  but  whole 
villages  swept  away,  and  churches  desecrated 
and  demolished,  was  the  fertile  source  of 
misery  to  the  poorer  inhabitants,  and  of  in- 
justice to  the  ancient  proprietors  of  the  soil  ; 
and  the  cruel  inflictions  of  the  oppressive 
laws  which  were  t nacted  to  i>rcscrvc  the 
Ileer,  increased  tenfold  the  curse  arising 
frotn  this  tyrannical  passion  for  the  chase, — 
for  it  was  n crime  less  severely  jienal  to  kill 
a man  than  to  destrciy  rir  take  a Deer.” 

"'JIkj  ancient  customs  and  laws  of ‘Vc- 
nenc,'  that  noble  science  which  our  simple 


ancestors  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  first 
accomplishments  of  the  high-bred  noble, 
and  a knowledge  of  which  was  essential  to 
his  education,  were  formal  and  tcclinical  to 
a most  absurd  and  ludicrous  degree.  A few 
of  the  terms,  betokening  the  different  ages 
of  the  Stag  and  Hind,  are  still  retained, 
though  somewhat  altered.  The  young  of 
either  sex  is  called  a Calf  ; after  a few 
months  the  male  becomes  distinguished  by 
the  growth  of  the  bossets,  or  frontal  protu- 
berances, on  wliich  the  horns  are  afterwards 
developed,  which  during  the  first  year  are 
merely  rounded  knobs,  from  whence  he  takes 
the  name  of  Knobeeh.  In  the  second  year 
they  are  longer  and  pointed,  and  are  called 
dags,  and  the  animal  has  now  the  name  of 
Bkocket.  In  the  third  year,  the  first,  or 
brow  antler,  has  made  its  appearance,  and 
the  Deer  becomes  a Spay  An.  In  the  fourth, 
the  bez-antler  is  added,  and  he  is  then  termed 
a Staggakd.  He  is  a Stag  in  the  fifth  year, 
when  the  third  antler,  or  j-oyciZ, appears:  and 
in  the  sixth,  the  eommencement  of  the  sur- 
royal,  or  crown,  is  formed ; when  he  takes 
the  name  of  Hart,  which  name  he  retains 
through  life.  At  this  time  he  is  called  a 
Hart  or  Stag  of  ten,  probably  because  the 
branches,  including  the  sur-royal,  frequently 
amount  to  that  number.  After  the  seventh 
year  he  is  said  to  be  crocked,  or  palmed, 
or  crowned,  according  to  the  number  of 
branches  composing  the  sur-royal.  The 
female  is  a Coj/"  in  the  first  year,  a Brocket's 
sister  in  the  second,  and  in  the  third,  and 
ever  afterwards,  a Hind." — Bell's  British 
Quadrupeds. 

VIRGINIAN  DEER.  iCervtts  Virginia- 
nns.)  This  species  is  found  in  vast  herds  in 
the  northern  iiarts  of  America,  and  is  an 
animal  of  great  importance  to  the  Indian 
natives.  They  are  of  a light  brown  colour, 
and  about  the  size  of  the  F'allow  Deer,  but 
their  tails  are  longer.  Their  horns  are 
slender,  bend  greatly  forwards,  and  have 
numerous  branches  on  the  interior  sides,  but 
no  brow  antlers.  They  are  of  a restless  and 
wandering  disposition,  and  in  hard  winters 
arc  observed  to  feed  much  on  the  different 
sjiccics  of  vsnea  or  string  moss,  wliich  hangs 
from  the  trees  : they  are  also  fond  of  resort- 
ing to  places  impregnated  with  salt,  and 
vulgarly  called  salt-licks  ; and  it  is  at  these 
favourite  haunts  that  the  hunters  generally 
succeed  in  killing  them.  Their  flesh,  though 
dry,  is  very  valuable  to  the  Indians,  who 
cure  it  for  their  winter  provision. 

PORCINE  DEER.  (Cervus po7-cinus.'t  An 
Indian  species  of  the  cervine  genus  ; about 
two  feet  three  inches  in  height ; the  body 
clumsy  ; the  legs  fine  and  slender  ; and  liic 
tail  about  eight  inches  lung.  It  has  slender 
trifurcated  horns,  about  a foot  in  length  : 
the  colour,  on  the  upper  part  of  the  neck, 
body,  and  sides  is  brown  ; the  belly  and 
rump  lighter. 

[For  other  species  of  the  genus  Cervus,  or 
Deer  tribe,  see  Axis  — Ei.ic  — I'Ai.i.ow-nr.KR 
— M UNJ  Ac:  — Rr.i.MiKKit  — Roeduck  — \V  a- 
rrri.J  We  may  mention  that  tliere  arc 
many  species  of  Deer,  chiefly  found  in  South 
America  and  in  A.sia  ; siicclmens  of  must  of 
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the  species  being  in  the  collection  of  the 
British  Museum,  and  many  of  them  are  to 
be  seen  alive  in  the  Gardens  of  the  Zoologi- 
cal Society,  and  in  the  noble  menagerie  of 
the  Earl  of  Derby  (the  President  of  that 
Society),  at  Kuowsley,  in  Lancashire. 

DEINACRIDA.  A genus  of  Orthoptera 
belonging  to  the  GryllUlai  or  Cricket  tribe. 
Our  figure  is  copied  from  the  one  that  ac- 
companies Mr.  White’s  description  in  the 
Zoology  of  the  Voyage  of  H.  M.  SS.  Erebus 
and  Terror.  Mr.  W.  Stephenson,  speaking 
of  it  in  his  remarks  on  the  entomology  of 
New  Zealand,  says,  “ It  is  a peculiarly  for- 
midable insect,  found  in  old  trees,  secreting 


are  bluish  ash  j the  latter  and  the  quills  are 
tipped  with  black  ; and  the  legs  are  black. 
This  grallatorial  bird  is  a native  of  many  parts 
of  Asia  and  Africa  ; and  is  to  be  met  with 
along  tile  whole  of  the  southern  and  eastern 
shores  of  tlie  Mediterranean.  It  delights  in 
damp  and  marshy  places,  frequenting  those 
parts  in  search  of  small  fishes,  frogs,  &:c., 
wliicli  are  its  favourite  food.  It  is  easily 
domesticated. 

Tliere  is  another  species,  called  the  Cno  wx- 
BD  Demoiselle  (^Anthropendes  Pavonia), 
which  is  less  than  the  one  above  described, 
and  about  the  size  of  the  common  heron. 
The  crown  of  tlie  head  is  covered  with  soft 
black  feathers,  like  velvet ; on  the  hind  part 


CROWSED  DEMOISELLE 
(ANTBROPOIDES  PAVOSIi.) 

is  a tuft  of  stiff  hair,  whieh  spreads  out  on 
all  sides  in  a globular  form ; this  is  /our 
inches  in  length,  and  of  a reddish  brown  | 
colour  : the  sides  of  tlie  head  are  bare  of  fea- 
thers ; and  on  each  side  of  the  throat  hangs 
a kind  of  wattle.  The  general  colour  of  the  | 
bird  is  a bluish  ash  : the . feathers  on  the 
fore  part  of  the  neck  are  very  long,  and  hang 
over  the  breast ; wing-coverts  white ; the 
greater  ones  incline  to  rufous,  and  those  ! 
farthest  from  the  body  to  black  : the  greater  \ 
quills  and  tail  are  black,  and  the  secondaries  i 
chestnut.  The  ffemale  is  black  where  the 
male  is  blue-ash,  and  the  wattles  on  the 
throat  are  wanting.  This  bird  is  a tame 
species,  and,  like  tlie  preceding,  is  often  kept 
in  aviaries : it  runs  very  fast ; flies  strong, 
and  is  able  to  keep  on  the  wing  for  a long 
time  together.  Another  species,  the  Sr  axle  v 
Demoiselle  (Anthropotdes  paradisea),  is 
even  more  elegant  than  eitlicr  of  the  pre- 
ceding j it  is  of  a light  ashy  blue,  and  in 
proportion,  colour,  length  of  feathers,  and 
grace,  is  worthj'  of  all  admiration. 

DENDROCOLAPTES,  or  Dooked- 
iiiLLED  CiiKKrERS.  A gcnus  of  Tenuiros- 
tral  Birds,  with  the  bill  generally  long  and 
cun-ed,  the  tail  feathers  stiff  and  pointed  to 
assist  tlic  binls  in  climbing ; the  claws  are  j 
long  and  curved.  Tlicre  are  sevend  siiecics,  i 
natives  of  Soutli  America ; tlicir  gcnerM  [ 
colour  is  brown,  with  grey  mixtures,  and  in  j 
most  of  the  species  there  are  whitish  lines  or 
spots  about  the  head  and  neck  : these  birds 
arc  marked  features  in  the  Fauna  of  South 
America.  [Sec  Fuuxaku  s.] 

DENDROLAGItS,  or  TREE-KANGA- 
ROO. A genus  of  Marsupialian  animals 


NEW  ZEALAND  GRAND  ORIOEET. 

(DEINACRIDA  HETERAOANTHA.) 

itself  in  rents  and  crevices.  It  is  an  abundant 
species  in  New  Zealand,  and  is  carnivorous. 
It  is  called  by  the  Maories  IPeta.”  The  male 
is  distinguished  from  the  other  sex  (here 
figured)  by  its  enormous  head,  the  bite  of 
wliich  is  very  severe.  Both  sexes  are  ap- 
terous, the  female  being  very  prolific  in  ova. 
Mr.  Stephenson  believes  there  are  more  than 
one  species  of  this  genus.  It  is  allied  to  the 
genus  Anastostomus  of  Mr.  G.  R.  Gray. 

DELPHINIDJE.  The  Dolpliin  tribe,  a 
family  of  cetaceous  animals,  characterized 
by  the  moderate  size  of  the  head,  and  usu- 
ally by  the  presence  of  teeth  in  both  jaws. 
It  includes,  with  the  Dolphin  and  Porpoise, 
many  animals  which  are  ordinarily  called 
Whales  ; a considerable  number  of  which 
occasionally  visit  the  northern  coasts  of  Bri- 
tain. They  are  in  general  voracious  feeders  j 
and  their  flesh  is  for  the  most  part  rank, 
oily,  and  unwholesome.  [See  Whale.] 

DEMOISELLE.  ( Anthropdides  Virgo.') 
The  Demoiselle,  or  Numidian  Crane,  is  re- 
markable for  the  grace  and  symmetry  of  its 
form,  and  the  elegance  of  its  deportment. 
It  measures  three  feet  three  inches  in  length  i 
and  has  a beak  two  inches  and  a half  long, 
the  base  of  which  is  greenish  and  the  tip  red : 
the  irides  are  crimson  : the  crown  of  the 
head  is  cinereous  i the  rest  of  the  head,  and 
neck,  black  : the  feathers  of  the  breast  are 
long  and  drooping  : the  under  iiarts  of  the 
body,  from  the  breast,  the  back,  and  the  tail. 
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i belonging  to  the  Kangaroo  family. 
31>ecics,  Dendmlagus  ursinus  and  ii 


Two 

31>ecics,  uenaroiayus  ursinus  anu  inustus 
Muller,  were  discovered  by  M.  S.  Stnller,  in 
New  Guinea.  These  were  found  at  Triton 
■ Bay,  and  they  also  inhabit  the  interior 
■ I of  the  country.  Tliey  are  arboreal  in  their 
. habits,  climbing  trees  with  the  utmost  fa- 
' diity.  The  tail  is  considerably  elongated, 
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and  in  one  species  (the  D.  inustus')  of  nearly 
^ual  thickness  throughout.  The  3.  ursinus 
is  of  a deep  blackish  brown  ; the  3.  inustus 
paler.  Now  that  New  Guinea  is  taken  into 
the  possession  of  the  British,  specimens  and 
full  particulars  of  tliis  interesting  genus  may 
soon  be  looked  for. 

DENDROPil  y LLIA.  The  name  given 
to  a genus  of  Polypi,  or  Madrepores,  of  co- 
ral-like  structure.  They  are  of  arborescent 
forms,  the  stem  sending  cut  branches,  instead 
of  remaining  simply  columnar  ; and  these 
branches  again  subdividing.  The  whole 
structure  is  covered  with  a gelatinous  or 
ll«hy  substance,  which,  although  it  has  no 
direct  communication  with  the  stomach, 
seems  to  constitute  the  animal,  of  which  the 
Polypes  are  only  sutjordinate  parts. 

DENDROSAURA,  or  TREE  LIZARDS. 
The  name  of  a tribe  of  Reptiles,  containing 
the  Chamseleons,  and  used  by  Mr.  Gray  in 
his  excellent  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the 
Lizanls  in  the  Britisli  Museum.  The  scales 
of  the  belly,  of  the  side,  and  of  the  bock,  are 
^anular,  and  in  circular  bands  ■,  the  tongue 
IS  worm-like  and  elongate,  and  very  exten- 
sile. The  eyes  arc  globular,  very  mobile, 
covered  with  a circular  lid  iiicrccd  with  a 
small  central  hole.  The  toes  are  formed 
yito  two  grasping  opjiosable  groups,  which 
fit  them  admirably  for  living  on  trees.  [Sec 
CltAMKLKO.X.] 

! DENTIRtJSTRES.  The  name  of  a triljc 
I of  birils,  characterized  by  having  a notch 
j and  tix)th-like  process  on  each  side  of  the 
I ”**n?ln  of  the  upper  mandible.  They  ma- 
I nifest  rapacious  habits,  and  prey  on  smaller 
i and  weaker  birds.  The  Jiuldicr-binl  will 
I •®f're  as  an  example  of  this  tribe. 

DER.ME.STES  : DEUMESTID/E.  A 

genus  and  family  of  (Coleopterous  insects,  the 
antenn.-o  of  which  arc  elcvateil  and  iierfo- 
larvieorgrubsof  tliis 
inbe  devour  dead  liodies,  skins,  leather,  and 


almost  any  animal  substance,  and  are  ex- 
ceedingly destructive  to  books  and  furniture. 
“ rVlthough  obnoxious  in  these  respects,  the 
insects  of  this  family  are  of  infinite  service 
in  the  economy  of  nature,  by  causing  the 
rapid  decomposition  of  animal  matter  into 
a substance  fitted  for  the  improvement  of 
the  soil,  and  by  their  labours,  united  with 
those  of  the  Silphte,  Necrophori,  &c.,  de- 
stroying such  portions  of  these  remains  as 
are  left  untouched  by  the  Elesh-flies,  which 
only  consume  the  soft  portions  of  the  car- 
casses. Like  the  ix;rfect  insects,  their  larvae 
are  seldom  observed  upon  the  surface  of  the 
matters  wliich  they  attack.”  — Westwood. 
This  gentleman  further  observes  (in  a note), 
“ In  some  of  the  Egyptian  mummies  lately 
opened,  a great  number  of  dead  specimens 
of  several  species  of  Dermestes  have  been 
discovered  in  the  interior  of  the  body,  to- 
gether with  a number  of  their  larva;,  also 
dead  : hence,  from  the  circmnstance  of  these 
larvae  being  found  dead  in  a sitnation  which 
appears  at  one  time  to  have  been  congenial 
to  them,  I am  induced  to  tliink  that  these 
insects  must  have  found  their  way  into  the 
body  previous  to  the  final  operation  of  em- 
balmment, whereby  they  were  destroyed.” 
The  complete  insects  are  mostlyof  a length- 
ened oval  shape,  and  have  a habit  of  with- 
drawing the  head  beneath  the  thorax  when 
handled.  — One  of  the  most  familiar  species 
. is  the  3ermestes  lardurius, 

, or  Bacon-bectle,  which  is 

'V  B about  a third  of  an  inch  in 

length, and  of  a dusky  browm 
JSSpf  colour,  witli  the  upper 

wing  shells 

y j \ whitish  or  ash-coloured,  and 

J . \ marked  with  black  spots 

f ^ Another  species,  seen  in 

almost  every  house  during 
J y the  spring  and  early  part  of 

the  summer,  is  tlie  Atta- 
gCHUs  Pcllio.  It  measures 
scarcely  a quarter  of  an 
inch  in  length,  and  is  of  a 
very  dark  brown  or  blackish 
colour,  with  a wliite  speck  on  the  middle  of 
each  wing-shell. 

DESMAN,  or  MUSK-RAT.  {Mygcile  mos- 
chata.)  An  insectivorous  animal,  aquatic  in 
all  its  habits,  and  nearly  ctiual  in  size  to 
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the  Hedgehog.  Its  muzzle  is  elongated 
into  a small,  very  flexible  proboscis,  which 
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is  constantly  in  motion.  It  has  a long  tail, 
scaly  and  flattened  at  the  sides  ; membranous 
feet  s eyes  very  small ; and  no  external  ears. 
This  animal  is  very  common  along  the  rivers 
and  lakes  of  Southern  Kussio,  where  it  feeds 
on  worms,  the  larvae  of  insects,  and  particu- 
larly on  leeches,  which  it  easily  withdraws 
from  the  mud  by  means  of  its  flexible  pro- 
boscis. It  never  comes  voluntarily  on  shore, 
but  is  often  taken  in  the  nets  of  the  fisher- 
men. Its  burrow,  excavated  in  a bank,  com- 
mences under  water,  and  ascends  to  above 
tire  level  of  the  lilghest  floods.  Under  the 
tail  of  the  Desman  are  two  small  follicles 
containing  a kind  of  unctuous  substance,  of 
a strong  musky  odour,  from  which  the  name 
of  Musk-rat  is  given  to  it. 

DEW  [MOTHS].  A name  given  by  col- 
lectors to  Moths  of  the  genus  Selina. 

DIADEM  SPIDER.  {Epeira  diadema.) 
This  spider,  so  common  in  the  autumn,  be- 
longs toWalekenaer’s  genus  Epeira.  Its  body, 
when  full  grown,  is  nearly  as  large  as  a hazel 
nut,  is  of  a deep  chestnut  brown  colour,  and 
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the  abdomen  beautifully  marked  by  a lon- 
gitudinal series  of  round  milk-white  spots, 
crossed  by  others  of  a similar  appearance, 
so  as  to  represent  in  some  degree  the  pattern 
of  a small  diadem.  It  is  chiefly  seen  during 
the  autumnal  season  in  our  gardens,  where, 
in  some  convenient  spot  or  shelter,  it  forms 
a large,  round,  close  web  of  yellow  silk,  in 
which  it  deposits  its  eggs,  guarding  this  web 
with  a secondary  one  of  a looser  texture. 
The  young  are  hatched  in  tlie  ensuing  May, 
the  parent  insects  dying  towards  the  close  of 
autumn.  At  the  tip  of  the  abdomen  are 
placed  five  papilla:  or  teats,  tlirough  which 
the  spider  draws  its  thread.  The  eyes,  which 
arc  situated  on  the  upper  part  of  the  thorax, 
arc  eight  in  number,  placed  at  a small  dis- 
tance from  each  other.  The  fangs  with 
wliichthe  animal  wounds  its  prey  arc  strong, 
curved,  sharp-pointed,  and  each  furnished 
on  the  inside,  near  the  tip,  with  a small  ob- 
long hole  or  slit,  through  which  is  discharged 
a iKiisonous  fluid  into  the  wound  made  by 
the  point  itself.  The  feet  are  of  a highly 
curious  structure  ; the  two  claws  with  which 
each  is  terminated  being  furnished  on  its 
under  side  with  several  parallel  processes 
resembling  the  teeth  of  a comb,  and  enabling 
the  spider  to  manage  with  the  utmost  facility 
the  threads  in  its  web,  &c.  [Sec  Spidkb.] 

DIAMOND  BEETLE.  iEntimus.)  This 
splendid  Coleopterous  insect  belongs  to  the 


family  Curadionidee,  and  contains  two  or  i 
tliree  species.  It  is  very  abundant  in  some  ! 
parts  of  South  America.  It  is  often,  with  a ; 
magnifying  gloss  of  no  great  power,  formed 
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into  a very  pleasing  toy  to  amuse  yonng 
people.  There  are  small  species  of  CurcuUo- 
nidee  in  our  own  island,  however,  which  are 
scarcely  less  brilliant  when  magnified  under 
a good  light,  and  with  sufficient  power. 

DIAPERIS.  A genus  of  Coleopterous 
insects.  [See  Taxicorxes.] 

DIC./EUM.  A genus  of  Tenuirostral 
Birds,  allied  to  the  Creepeks  : they  do  not  i 
use  their  tails  os  these  birds  do ; and  they 
are  generally  brilliant  in  colour,  haidiig 
more  or  less  of  scarlet  in  their  plumage. 
Different  species  are  found  in  Asia  and  its 
islands,  and  also  in  Australia.  s 

DICOTTLES,  or  PECCARY.  A genus 
of  Quadrupeds  allied  to  Swine.  [See  Pec- 

CAKT.] 

DICRONOCEPHALUS.  A genus  of 
Coleoptcra  belonging  to  the  family  Ceto- 
niadee,  described  by  Jlr.  Hope.  The  mal^ 
which  is  the  only  sex  at  present  known,  is 
remarkable  for  the  two  horns  on  the  head, 
wliich  are  bent  up.  The  only  known  sj>ecics, 
Eicronoccphalus  IVanicJui,  is  a native  of 
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NcpUl,  having  been  found  bv  Dr.  Wallich 
when  botanizing  among  the  Himalaya 
mountains.  It  is  of  a yellowish  gray  colour, 
and  its  general  form  will  l>c  better  seen  by 
the  accompanying  cut  than  by  any  descrip- 
tion. It  is  at  present  vciy  rare  in  collec- 
tions (there  is  one,  however,  in  the  British 
Museum)  ; but,  like  its  congeners,  Earycita 
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and  Cyphonocephalus,  from  India,  and  Mic- 
trrystes  and  rhvnihmts,  from  the  Eastern 
Islands,  the  active  researches  of  Indian 
officers  and  colonists  will  make  these  pretty 
and  singular  insects  more  common. 

DIDELPIIIDrE.  A family  of  quadrupeds 
belonging  to  the  ortlcr  d/arsupiaha,  and  con- 
sisting of  the  "cnus  Didclphis,  or  Opossum. 
They  are  restneted  to  America.  They  are 
chaiimterizcd  by  having  ten  incisors  above 
and  eight  below,  the  canines  being  one  on 
each  side  of  either  jaw,  and  the  molars  seven, 
the  four  last,  or  true  molars,  being  erowned 
with  sharp  tubercles.  The  limbs  are  short ; 
the  feet  plantigrade  ; and  the  toes,  which 
are  five  on  each  foot,  armed  with  sharp, 
strong,  curved  claws,  except  the  inner  toe  or 
thumb  on  the  hinder  feet,  which  is  opposable 
and  destitute  of  a nail.  The  tail,  except  at 
the  base,  is  scaly  and  naked  ; and  it  is  usu- 
^ ally  more  or  less  prehensile.  In  some  species 
: the  pouch  is  entirely  wanting,  being  indi- 
; cated  only  by  a slight  fold  of  the  skin.  [See 
i Opossum.] 

' DIDUXCDXUS.  A genus  of  birds  found 
in  the  South  Sea  Islands.  [See  Gnatuo- 

1 DOX.] 

I DIDUS.  A genua  of  birds  now  extinct. 

; [See  Dodo.] 

i DIMERA.  A section  of  the  order  Hom- 
opifra,  comprising  much  smaller  insects 
! than  those  included  in  the  section  Trimera, 

^ and  distin^ished  from  them  by  having  only 
1 two  joints  in  the  tarsi ; with  antennae  longer 
I than  the  head,  and  composed  of  from  six  to 
I ten  filiform  joints  j whilst  they  dift'er  from 
! the  iltmomera  by  the  winged  individuals 
possessing  four  wings,  the  anterior  being 
ordinarily  of  the  same  membranous  texture 
as  the  posterior.  The  section  consists  of  the 
families  Psyllulce,  Aphidas,  and  A leprodid(e. 

DniyARIA.  The  name  given  to  the 
•econd  order  of  ConcAi/erte,  or  Rival vc  Sliells. 
It  contains  a great  numlicr  of  families,  which 
>nay  be  grouped  into  four  divisions,  arising 
partly  from  the  shape  of  the  foot  of  its 
molluscous  inhabitant,  but  chiefly  from  the 
more  or  less  perfect  manner  in  which  the 
valves  close  upon  each  other.  Sometimes 
.he  term  HimuKulota  is  given  to  this  order. 

DI.NGO,  or  AUSTRALI^VN  DOG.  This 
sjwcies  of  the  canine  race  has  a very  wolf- 
uke  apiicarance.  The  ears  are  short  and 
erect  i the  tail  rather  bushy  ; the  hair,  which 
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colour,  Is  long,  thick,  and 
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has  the  same  sort  of  snarling  and  howling 
voice  as  the  larger  kind  of  dogs  have  in  ge- 
neral ; though  by  some  it  has  been  erro- 
neously said  neither  to  bark  nor  growl. 
There  is  good  reason,  however,  to  believe 
that  the  Dingo  is  the  deseendant  of  a race 
once  domesticated,  which  has  returned  to 
its  wild  state. 

DINORNIS.  A genus  of  birds  allied  to 
the  Ostrich  tribe,  now  only  found  in  a fossil 
state  in  New  Zealand,  whence  many  bones 
have  been  sent  to  this  country.  One  of  the 
species  must  have  been  at  least  fourteen 
feet  high,  and  it  is  believed  that  some  speci- 
mens may  have  been  still  higher.  Our 
space  will  not  allow  of  our  entering  into  the 
interesting  details  of  comparative  anatomy, 
which  Professor  Owen  has  given  m liis 
elaborate  Memoir  in  the  Tranactious  of  the 
Zoological  Society — to  wliich  the  reader  is 
referred.  It  is  known  to  the  natives  by  the 
name  of  Moa. 

DINOTHERrUM.  A genus  of  extinct 
herbivorous  quadrupeds,  of  gigantic  dimen- 
sions ; but  as  only  fragments  of  this  huge 
creature  have  yet  been  found,  the  size  of  the 
entire  animal  cannot  be  accurately  given. 


SKUni.  OP  DZUOTHERIUM  OIOANTKUM. 


A skull  of  one  was  disinterred  at  Epplesheim, 
in  Hesse  Darmstadt,  in  1830,  measuring  about 
four  feet  in  length  and  three  in  breadth  j 
from  which,  according  to  the  calculations 
of  Cuvier  and  Kaup,  the  Dinotheriiim  is 
Bujiposed  to  have  attained  the  length  of 
eighteen  feet.  Dr.  Buckland,  who  paicT  great 
attention  to  the  remains  of  this  immense 
specimen  of  extinct  Mammalia,  is  decidedly 
of  opinion  that  it  was  an  aquatic  animal.  “It 
is  mechanically  impossible,”  he  observes, 
“ that  a lower  jaw,  nearly  four  feet  long, 
loaded  with  such  heavy  tusks  at  its  extremity 
could  have  liccn  otherwise  than  cumbrous 
and  inconvenient  to  the  quadruped  living 
on  dry  land.  No  such  disadvantage  would 
have  attended  this  structure  in  a large  ani- 
mal destined  to  live  in  water  i and  the 
a(iuntic  habits  of  the  family  of  Tii|iirs,  to 
wldch  the  Dinotheriiim  was  moat  nearly 
allied,  render  it  probable  that,  like  them, 
it  was  an  inhabitant  of  fresh-water  lakes 
and  rivers,"  &c.  The  Doctor  subsequently 
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says,  “ Professor  Kaup  and  Dr.  Klipstein  have 
recently  published  a description  and  figures 
of  this  head,  in  which  they  state  that  the 
very  remarkable  form  and  dispositions  of 
the  hinder  part  of  the  skull  show  it  to  have 
been  connected  with  muscles  of  extraordi- 
nary power,  to  give  that  kind  of  movement 
to  the  head  wliich  would  admit  of  the 
peculiar  action  of  the  tusks  in  digging  into 
and  tearing  up  the  earth.  They  further 
observe  that  my  conjectures  respecting  the 
aquatic  habits  of  tins  animal  are  confirmed  by 
approximations  in  the  form  of  the  oecipital 
bone  to  the  occiput  of  Cetacea ; the  Dinothe- 
rium,  in  this  structure,  affording  a new  and 
important  link  between  the  Cetacea  and 
the  Fachydermata." 

DIODON.  A rem  ark  able  genu  s of  Plectog- 
nathi,  or  bony  fishes  with  soldered  jaws. 

The  Dionox  Hystrix,  commonly 
termed  the  Sea-Porcupine,  is  of  a nearly 
spherical  fonn,  sometimes  measuring  not 
less  than  two  feet  in  length  ; but  it  possesses 
the  power  of  inflating  or  contracting  itselt  at 
pleasure  by  means  of  an  internal  skin  or 
membrane  situated  beneath  the  extei-ior  or 
spiny  covering.  Its  colour  is  a pale  grey, 
the  back  being  of  a somewhat  deeper  cast ; 
and  tlie  whole  body  is  marked  at  the  base 
of  each  spine  by  a round  black  spot ; the 
fins  being  also  spotted.  When  taken  by  a 
line  and  hook,  it  inflates  its  body  and 
elevates  its  spines  to  the  highest  possible 
degree,  as  if  endeavouring  to  wound  in  all 
directions  j nor  can  it  be  touched  without 
danger  until  it  is  dead.  It  is  a native  of  the 
Indian  and  American  seas  ; and  its  flesh  is 
coarse  and  worthless. 

The  Oblong  Diodon  (Fiodon  atinga) 
differs  from  the  former  in  being  of  a more 
lengthened  shape,  and  in  having  the  spines 
rather  round  than  triangular.  Its  general 
colour  is  grey,  deeper  on  the  back,  and  with 
a cast  of  pink  on  the  lower  parts  like  the 
Diodon  Hystrix:  it  is  marked  with  numerous 
round  black  spots  ; but  it  is  only  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  inches  in  length.  Unless  very 
carefully  cleaned,  it  is  dangerous  to  eat  it  ,• 
for  if  not  absolutely  poisonous,  the  flesh  is 
highly  unwholesome.  It  is  a native  of  the 
Indian  and  American  seas. 

Besides  the  above,  there  is  the  Round 
Diodon  {Fiodon  orbicidaris),  about  nine  or 
ten  inches  in  length  ; which  is  considered  a 
poisonous  fish : Plumier’s  Diodon  (Fio- 
don  Fluniieri),  a species  very  nearly  allied  to 
the  Olilong  Diodon  : and  the  Patched  Dio- 
don {Fiodon  liturostis),  which  inclines  to  a 
globular  shape,  and  is  marked  on  each  side 
of  the  body  with  an  oval  patch  and  two 
transverse  ones ; and  on  the  back  a round 
spot  encircling  the  dorsal  fin  : sjiincs  white 
witli  brown  tips,  and  all  the  fins  greenish 
yellow. 

“ One  day,”  says  Jfr.  Darwin  (while  on 
the  const  of  Brazil),  “ I was  amused  by 
watching  the  habits  of  a Diodon,  which  was 
caught  swimming  near  the  shore.  This  fish 
is  well  known  to  possess  the  singular  power 
of  distending  itself  into  a nearly  splicrical 
form.  After  having  been  taken  out  of  water 


for  a short  time,  and  then  again  immersed 
in  it,  a considerable  quantity  both  of  water 
and  air  was  absorbed  by  the  mouth,  and 
perhaps  likewise  by  the  branchial  apertures. 
The  process  is  effected  by  two  methods  ; the 
air  is  swallowed,  and  is  then  forced  into  the 
cavity  of  the  body,  its  return  being  pre- 
vented by  a muscular  contraction  which  is 
externally  visible ; but  the  water,  I ob- 
served, entered  in  a stream  tlirough  the 
mouth,  which  was  wide  open  and  motionless ; 
this  latter  action  must  therefore  depend  on 
suction.  The  skin  about  the  abdomen  is  j 
much  looser  than  that  of  the  back  ; hence, 
during  the  inflation,  the  lower  surface  be-  ' 
comes  far  more  distended  than  the  upper ; 
and  the  fish,  in  consequence,  floats  with  its 
back  downwards.  Cuvier  doubts  whether 
the  Diodon,  in  this  position,  is  able  to  swim  ; 
but  not  onlj'  can  it  thus  move  forward  in  a 
straight  line,  but  likewise  it  can  turn  round 
to  either  side.  This  latter  movement  is 
effected  solely  by  the  aid  of  the  pectoral 
fins,  the  tail  being  collapsed,  and  not  used. 
Prom  the  body  being  buoyed  up  with  so 
much  air,  the  branchial  openings  were  out 
of  water : but  a stream  drawn  in  by  the 
mouth  constantly  flowed  through  them. 

“ The  fish,  having  remained  in  this  dis- 
tended state  for  a short  time,  generally  ex- 
pelled the  air  and  water  with  considerable 
force  from  the  branchial  apertures  and 
mouth.  It  could  emit,  at  will,  a portion  of 
the  water;  and  it  appears,  therefore,  pro- 
bable, that  tliis  fluid  is  taken  in  partly  for 
the  sake  of  regulating  its  specific  gravity. 
This  Diodon  possessed  several  means  *tof  de- 
fence. It  could  giv'e  a severe  bile,  and  could 
eject  water  from  its  mouth  to  some  dirtance, 
at  the  same  time  it  made  a curious  noise  by 
the  movement  of  its  jaws.  Bj-  the  inflation 
of  its  body,  the  papilla;,  with  which  the  skin 
is  covered,  became  erect  aud  pointed.  But 
the  most  curious  circumstance  was,  that  it 
emitted  from  the  skin  of  its  belly,  when 
liandled,  a most  beautiful  carmine  red  and 
fibrous  secretion,  wiiich  stained  ivory  and 
paper  in  so  curious  a manner,  that  the  tint 
is  retained  with  all  its  brightness  to  the 
present  day. 

DIOSfEDEA.  A genus  of  Palmiped  birds. 
[See  Albatross.] 

DIOPSIS,  or  TEI.ESCOPE  FLY.  A I 
very  singular  genus  of  Dipterous  insects,  re- 1 
markable  for  the  enormously  dcveloi>ed  pe- 1 
dicels  on  wiiich  the  eyes  arc  situated.  They  I 
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',  arc  found  in  Western  Africa,  India,  and  the 
, Indian  islands,  some  of  the  species  being  of 
considerable  size.  One  species,  the  Diopsis 
S'jlxsii,  was  observed  by  the  distinguished 
Indian  statistician  and  naturalist  after  whom 
it  is  named  by  Mr.  G.  R.  Gray,  in  countless 
multitudes  in  one  of  the  Indian  vallics. 
i Hence  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  habits 
I of  the  numerous  species  composing  the  genus 
I arc  similar.  It  is  one  of  those  well-marked 
i and  remarkable  groups  of  insects,  all  the 
species  of  which  have  been  described  and 
figured  by  Mr.  Westwood.  They  are,  how- 
ever, rare  in  collections ; the  British  Museum 
possessing  many  curious  species. 

DIPLOPTERA,  or  DIPLOPTERYGA. 
A group  of  Hymenopterous  insects,  forming 
the  third  division  of  the  subsection  Pree- 
dones.  These  wasps  obtain  their  name  from 
the  wings  being  folded  throughout  their 
entire  length  when  at  rest.  The  antennse 
' are  generally  elbowed,  and  either  filiform  or 
I thickened  at  the  tips ; the  palpi  are  short 
and  filiform  ; the  maxillm  are  long,  cori- 
i oceous,  and  compressed  j the  thorax  is  oval 
: and  entire  ; and  the  collar  extends  laterally 
, to  the  base  of  the  wings.  The  body  is  gene- 
’ rally  black,  more  or  less  spotted  with  buff, 

; and  either  quite  naked,  or  very  slightly 
; clothed  with  hairs  : the  legs  are  of  moderate 
I length,  not  furnished  with  organs  fitted  for 
I the  collection  of  pollen  ; and  the  abdomen 
is  ovate.  The  sting  of  the  females  and 
neuters  is  very  powerful,  and  has  occasion- 
[ ally  caused  the  death  of  those  persons  who 
I have  been  attacked  by  these  insects.  This 
division  forms  two  families,  Eumenidee  and 
VupitUz.  [See  Wxsr.] 

DIPS  AS.  A genus  of  serpents,  placed  by 
Cuvier  under  the  head  Coluber. 

DIPTERA.  An  order  of  two-winged  in- 
sects ; of  which  the  common  house-fiy  and 
bine-bottle  fly  afford  familiar  examples. 
There  are,  however,  some  dipterous  insects 
which  are  destitute  of  wings  : hence  it  is 
necessary  to  notice  other  peculiarities  Ire- 
longing  to  this  order.  Some  possess  a pro- 
boscis and  sucker : others  have  a proboscis 
and  no  sucker.  They  have  six  legs,  furnished 
with  five-jointed  tarsi,  two  palpi,  two  an- 
tennas, and  three  ocelli.  The  mouth  in  the 
insects  of  this  order  is  formed  for  suction  j 
but  there  are  considerable  varieties  in  the 
m'slc  in  which  this  is  accomplished.  Behind 
the  wings  arc  placed  a pair  of  movable 
j tleiirlcr  txHlies,  termeil  lutUrren,  or  balancers, 
which  are  kept  in  continual  motion,  and  are 
usually  prcccnt  even  when  the  tnie  wings 
ore  not  developed.  The  wings  are  generally 
horizontal  In  their  position,  and  transparent ; 
the  eyes  are  generally  large,  often  occupying 
nearly  the  whole  head.  The  Diptcra  all 
undergo  a complete  metamorphosis,  ns  far 
M res|>ects  the  comparative  stnictnrc  of  the 
larva  and  the  perfect  Insect  s the  former 
Benerally  cylindrli^al  footless  grubs. 

The  two-winged  insects,  though  mostly  of 
mrslcratc  or  small  size,  are  not  only  very 
numerous  in  kinds  or  species,  hut  also  ex- 
tremely abundant  in  individuals  of  the  same 
kind,  often  apiicaring  in  swarms  of  countless 


multitudes.  Flics  are  destined  to  live  wholly 
on  liquid  food,  and  are  therefore  provided 
with  a proboscis,  enclosing  hard  and  sharp- 
pointed  darts,  instead  of  jaws,  and  fitted  for 
piercing  and  sucking ; or  ending  with  soft 
and  fleshy  lips,  for  lapping.  In  our  own 
persons  we  suffer  much  from  the  sharp 
suckers  and  bloodthirsty  propensities  of 
gnats  and  mosquitos  (Cidicidee),  and  also 
from  those  of  certain  midges  {Ceratopogon 
and  Simulium),  including  the  tormenting 
black  flies  {Simulmm  molestum)  of  America. 
The  larvaj  of  these  insects  live  in  stagnant 
water,  and  subsist  on  minute  aquatic  ani- 
mals. Horse-flies  and  the  golden-eyed  forest 
flies  (Tabanidce),  whose  larvae  live  in  the 
ground,  and  the  stinging  stable-flies  (S(o- 
moxys),  which  closely  resemble  common 
house-flies,  and  in  the  larva  state  live  in 
dung,  attack  both  man  and  animals,  goading 
the  latter  sometimes  almost  to  madness  by 
their  severe  and  incessant  punctures.  The 
winged  horse-ticks  (Hippdboscas),  the  bird- 
flies  lOmithomyicE\  the  wingless  sheep-ticks 
(3[elophagi).  and  the  spider-flies  iJSTycteri- 
btee),  and  bee-lice  (^Braulai),  which  are  also 
destitute  of  wings,  are  truly  parasitical  in 
their  habits,  and  pass  their  whole  lives  upon 
the  skin  of  animals.  Bot-flies  or  gad-flies 
{CEstridee'),  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  ap  - 
pear to  take  no  food  while  in  the  winged 
state,  and  are  destitute  of  a proboscis  ; the 
nourishment  obtained  by  their  larvae,  which, 
as  is  well  known,  live  in  the  bodies  of  horses, 
cattle,  sheep,  and  other  animals,  being  suffi- 
cient to  last  these  insects  during  the  rest  of 
their  lives.  Some  flies,  though  apparently 
harmless  in  the  winged  state,  deposit  then- 
eggs  on  plants,  on  the  juices  of  which  their 
young  subsist,  and  are  oftentimes  productive 
of  immense  injury  to  vegetation ; among 
these  the  most  notorious  for  their  depreda- 
tions are  the  gall-gnats  {_CecidomyicE),  in- 
cluding the  wheat-fly  and  Hessian-fly,  the 
root-eating  maggots  of  some  of  the  long- 
legged  gnats  ITipuhn),  those  of  the  flower- 
flies  (.rinthmnyice),  and  the  two-winged  gall- 
flies and  fruit  flies  ( Ortahyes).  To  this  list 
of  noxious  flics,  are  to  be  added  the  common 
house-flies  (.Musew),  which  pass  through  the 
maggot  state  in  dung  and  other  flltli,  the 
blue-bottle  or  blow-flies,  and  meat-flies 
(Lucilice  and  CalUphorw\  together  with  the 
maggot-producing  or  viviparous  flesh-flies 
iSarcophagm  and  Cynomyicc),  whose  maggots 
live  in  flesh,  the  cheese-fly  (Pioiddla),  the 
parent  of  the  well-known  skippers,  and  a 
few  others  that  in  the  larva  state  attack  our 
household  stores.  Some  are  entirely  harm- 
less in  all  their  states  and  many  arc  emi- 
nently useful  in  various  ways.  Even  the 
common  house-flies,  and  flesh-flies,  to^tethcr 
with  others  for  which  no  names  exist  in  our 
language,  render  Imjiortant  services  by  feed- 
ing, while  larval,  upon  dung,  carrion,  and  all 
kinds  of  lllth  -,  by  which  means,  and  by  simi- 
lar services,  rendered  by  various  tribes  of 
Bcavcngcr-hcctles,  these  offensive  matters 
speedily  disappear,  instead  of  remaining  to 
decay  slowly,  thereby  tainting  tiic  air  and 
rendering  It  unwholesome.  Tliose  whoso 
larval  live  in  stagnant  water,  sneh  ns  gnats 
(C'ufici'yic),  the  soldier-flies  (StraliomyiuUjc), 
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&c.,  tend  to  prevent  the  water  from  becom- 
ing putrid,  by  devouring  the  decayed  animal 
and  vegetable  matter  it  contains.  The 
maggots  of  some  flies  live  in  toadstools  and 
similar  excrescences  growing  on  trees  j those 
of  others  in  rotten  wood  and  bark.  And, 
finally,  many  lay  tlieir  eggs  on  caterpillars, 
and  on  various  other  larva:,  within  the 
bodies  of  which  the  maggots  hatched  from 
these  eggs  live  till  they  destroy  their  victims. 
Besides  performing  their  various  appointed 
tasks  in  the  economy  of  nature — flies,  and 
other  Insects,  subserve  another  highly  im- 
portant purpose,  for  whlcli  an  allwlse  Pro- 
vidence has  designed  them,  namely,  that  of 
furnishing  food  to  numerous  other  animals. 
Not  to  mention  the  various  kinds  of  in- 
sectivorous quadrupeds,  many  birds  live 
partly  or  entirely  on  insects.  The  finest 
song-birds,  nightingales  and  thi-ushes,  feast 
witli  the  highest  relish  on  maggots  of  all 
kinds,  as  well  as  on  flies  and  other  insects, 
while  warblers,  swallows,  &c.  &c.,  devour 
these  two-winged  insects  in  great  numbers. 
— The  works  of  Meigen,  Wiedemann,  Mac- 
quart,  and  Robineau  Desvoidy,  arc  the  great 
authorities  on  this  very  numerous  and  every 
where  distributed  order  of  insects. 

DIPUS.  [See  Jerboa.] 

DIRT-DAUBER.  The  name  given  in 
the  United  States  to  a species  of  Hymenop- 
terous  insect  : for  the  account  of  the  interest- 
ing habits  of  which  see  PELorEUS. 

DIVERS.  (Colymbidae.)  A genus  of  i 
aquatic  birds,  thus  described  by  Bewick  ; — j 
“ The  bill  is  strong,  straight,  and  pointed  : 
the  upper  mandible  longest ; the  edges  of 
each  bending  inwards  : nostrils  linear,  the 
upper  part  divided  by  a small  cutaneous 
appendage:  tongue  long,  pointed,  and  ser- 
rated on  each  side  near  the  base  : thighs 
placed  far  backward  : legs  thin  and  flat,  and 
extended  horizontally  : toes  four  in  nmnber; 
the  exterior  the  longest  ; the  back  one  small, 
and  joined  to  the  interior  by  a thin  mem- 
brane : tail  short,  consisting  of  twenty 
feathers.  These  birds  are  broad,  flat,  and 
long-bodied,  and  swim  in  a squat  position 
on  the  water.” 

The  Great  Northern  Diver.  (.Cohjm- 
bus  fllaciaUs)  measures  upwards  of  tliree 
feet  in  leugthj  and  four  feet  sLx  inches  in 
breadth.  The  bill  is  black  and  strong, 
and  to  the  comers  of  the  mouth  is  four 
inches  long  ; the  head  and  neck  are  of  a 
deep  black,  glossed  with  green  and  purple  j 
the  hind  part  of  the  latter  bcin^  streaked 
with  a large  white  band  shaped  like  a cres- 
cent ; exactly  under  the  throat  is  another 
band  ; and  both  are  marked  with  black 
oblong  strokes  i>ointing  downwards.  The 
lower  jjart  of  the  neck  is  a dcoi>  black,  tinged 
with  a rich  purple  gloss  j the  breast  and 
under  side  of  the  body  is  wholljr  white  ; 
the  sides  of  the  breast  arc  marked  with  black 
lines  ; and  the  back,  the  coverts  of  the  wings, 
and  the  scapulars,  arc  block,  thickly  marked 
with  white  spots.  The  tail  is  very  short, 
and  almost  hid  by  tlie  scapulars  s the  legs 
and  feet  are  black.  The  female  is  less  than 
the  male,  and  her  whole  upper  plumage 


inclines  more  to  brown.  This  bird  inhabits 
the  north  of  Europe  and  the  Arctic  coasts, 
and  is  sometimes,  though  rarely,  seen  in 
England.  It  seldom  quits  the  sea,  or  retires 


GREAT  NORTHERN  DIVER. 

(COLYMBOS  GLAOIAI.18.) 

inland,  except  during  the  period  of  incuba- 
tion, when  it  repairs  to  the  borders  of  fresh- 
water lakes  ; and  the  female  deposits  two 
large  eggs  of  a pale  clear  yellowish  colour, 
marked  with  very  large  and  small  spots  of 
ashy-purple.  Fish  is  the  principal  food  of 
this  species,  and  the  herring  in  particular, 
the  fry  of  fish,  crustaceans,  and  marine 
vegetables. 

The  Red-throated  Diver.  (CoZymSus 
septentrionaJis.)  This  species  is  about  two 
feet  in  length,  and  three  fckit  four  inches  in 
breadth.  The  sides  of  the  head,  neck , and 
throat  are  mouse  colour ; the  top  of  the 
head  is  spotted  with  black  ; the  hinder  and 
lower  part  of  the  neck  are  longitudinally 
rayed  with  black  and  wliite  ; the  upper  fore 
part  of  the  neck,  to  the  throat,  is  of  a deep 
chestnut-red  j the  breast  and  under  parts  of 
the  plumage  are  pure  white  : the  sides,  the 
back,  and  the  rest  of  the  upper  parts  are 
blackish  brown  in  the  very  old  birds,  but  in 
those  of  the  age  of  tluee  or  four  years  they 
are  slightly  sprinkled  with  small  white  spots. 
The  male  and  female  are  nearly  alike  in 
their  plumage.  This  species  inhabits  the 
same  cold  countries  as  the  other  Divers,  and 
its  manners  and  habits  do  not  differ  from 
theirs  ; but  it  is  of  a more  lively  character, 
and  has  a more  sprightly  appearance.  They 
breed  and  are  common  in  Hudson's  Bay, 
Greenland,  Iceland,  the  Zetland  and  Orkney 
Isles,  &c.  The  female  makes  her  nest,  which 
is  composed  of  moss  and  herbage,  lined  with 
a little  of  her  own  down,  on  the  very  edge  of 
the  shore  : she  lays  two  eggs,  which  arc 
somewhat  longer  than  those  of  a hen,  and  of 
a dingy  bluish-white,  thinly  marked  with 
dusky  spots.  They  run  swiftly  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  but  are  very  awkward  on 
land,  from  which  they  rise  with  difficulty  : 
their  flight,  however,  when  once  on  the  wing, 
is  both  strong  and  swift. 
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The  Black-tukoated  DivKit  (Cohjnibus 
arcticus)  differe  in  plumage  from  the  lost 
described,  and  is  rather  larger.  The  bill 
and  front  of  the  neck  are  black  ; the  hind 
! part  of  the  head  and  neck  are  cinereous  j the 
' sides  of  the  neck  are  marked  with  black  and 
: white  lines,  and  the  fore  part  is  of  a glossy 
Tariable  purple,  black,  and  green.  The 
* back,  the  scapulars,  and  the  coverts  of  the 
wings  are  black ; the  two  former  being 
marked  with  square,  and  the  latter  with 
round  white  spots  : quills  dusky  ; tail  black; 
legs  dark,  and  reddish  on  the  inside.  Like 
the  preceding,  this  bird  is  common  in  all  the 
Arctic  regions  ; and  in  its  winter  migrations 
it  visits  England,  Germany,  and  Holland. 
Their  skins  are  dressed,  and  made  into  caps, 
hoods,  &c.,  and  are  much  esteemed  as  a co- 
vering for  the  head  and  breast  in  the  rigor- 
ous climates  in  which  these  birds  are  found, 
the  great  thickness  of  the  feathers  rendering 
them  very  lit  for  that  purpose. 

DOBCniCK,  or  DID^iLTER.  (.Podteeps 
minor.)  A Palmipede  bird  of  the  Grebe  kind. 

, It  seldom  exceeds  six  ounces  in  weight : the 
: beak  is  short,  large  at  the  base,  and  tapering 
! to  the  point  : the  liend  is  thickly  clothed 
with  downy  feathers,  which  it  can  puff  up 
1 at  pleasure ; the  eyes  are  large,  the  wings 
I small,  and  it  has  no  tail.  Its  plumage  on 
I the  back  is  of  a deep  blackish  brown  colour, 
and  white  on  the  belly.  It  moves  with  more 
: facility  imder  the  water  than  on  its  surface, 

1 and  raises  itself  from  that  element  with  great 
! difficulty ; but  when  once  on  the  wing,  it  is 
I capable  of  continuing  its  flight  for  a consi- 
' derable  time.  “ Ornithologists  and  sports- 
I men  describe  the  nest  of  this  bird  os  being  of 
I a large  size,  and  composed  of  a very  great 

■ quantity  of  grass  and  water-plants,  at  least 

■ a foot  in  thickness,  and  so  placed  in  the  water 
that  the  female  hatches  her  eggs  amidst  the 

: continual  wet,  in  which  they  were  first  laid  : 
j and  it  is  conjectured  that  the  natural  warmth 
I of  her  body  occasions  a fermentation  of  the 
herbage,  which  greatly  aids  the  incubation. 
She  lays  from  four  to  six  eggs,  of  a yellowish 
dull  white,  and  is  said  to  cover  them  up  with 
the  surrounding  leaves  every  time  she  has 
occasion  to  stir  abroad.”  {Bewick.) — There 
are  several  other  species  of  the  Dobchick  ; os 
the  Homed,  the  Eared,  the  Black  and  White 
Dobchick,  &c. ; all  of  which  are  larger  than 
the  one  here  dcscritied.  [Sec  Gukbe.] 

dodo,  a large  and  most  unwieldy  bird, 
generally  supjHiscd  to  be  extinct,  and  whose 
i very  existence  at  any  period  has  been  douiit- 
I ed.  But  as  there  are  accounts  of  it  in  the 
Works  of  more  than  one  naturalist,  and  os 
it  is  described  most  minutely.  It  liehovcs  us 
to  colltct  the  best  information  of  it  wc  can 
find.  The  llodo  is  stntcil  to  lie  a native  of 
me  Mauritius,  or  Isle  of  France ; and  the 
Irulch,  who  first  discovered  it  there,  arc  said 
to  have  termed  it  the  nauseous  bird,  ns  well 
■mm  its  disgusting  figure,  ns  from  the  dls- 
^rccablc  taste  of  its  flesh.  Its  appearance, 
jnstca/1  of  giving  one  an  iilco  of  swiftness, 
the  common  attribute  of  birds  in  general, 
s^ms  to  strike  the  imagination  ns  something 
toe  most  iinwieidy  and  inactive  in  nature, 
tis  massive  and  almost  globular  bofly,  which 


is  covered  in  general  with  grey  feathers,  is 
barely  supported  on  two  clums;y  legs  ; while 
its  head  and  neck  rise  from  it  in  a manner 
truly  grotesque.  The  neck,  thick  and  pursy 
in  itself,  is  surmounted  by  a head  composed 
of  two  enormous  mandibles,  opening  far  be- 
lUnd  the  eyes,  which  are  large,  black,  and 
prominent ; so  that  the  huge  bird,  in  gaping. 


head  and  foot  of  DODO. 

(:)!!, ns  iNEPi-as.) 

exhibits  a most  enormous  mouth  : hence  the 
bill  is  of  an  extraordinary  length,  thick, 
sharp  at  the  end,  and  having  each  chap 
crooked  in  opposite  directions  ; and  the  two 
mandibles,  which  are  of  a bluish-white  co- 
lour, in  some  measure  resemble  two  si)oons 
laid  back  to  back.  The  Dodo  seems  to  be 
so  weighed  down  by  its  own  gravity,  as 
scarcely  to  possess  strength  sufficient  to  give 
energy  to  its  motions  ; and  it  appears  among 
the  feathered  tribe  what  the  Sloth  does 
among  quadrupeds,  an  unresisting  creature, 
equally  incapable  of  flight  or  defence.  Its 
wings  are  covered  with  soft  ash-coloured 
feathers,  intermixed  with  a yellowish-white, 
but  they  are  too  short  to  render  it  any  es- 
sential service  in  flying  : its  tail  is  composed 
of  a few  small  curled  feathers  of  a light 
ash-colour ; its  legs  arc  too  short  to  assist 
it  in  running ; and  its  body  is  exceedingly 
clumsy.  From  all  that  can  be  gathered  con- 
cerning this  obscurely  known  bird,  it  would 
seem  that  the  species  has  entirely  disap- 
peared ; and  wc  now  possess  no  more  of  it 
at  the  present  day  than  a foot  preserved  in 
the  British  Museum,  and  a head  and  foot  in 
bad  condition  at  the  Ashmolcan  Museum  in 
Oxford. — Dr.  Melville  has  written,  in  con- 
junction with  Mr.  Strickland,  nil  elaborate 
memoir  on  this  bird,  which  they  believe  to 
have  been  a Pigeon  somewhat  allied  to  the 
genus  TitKiiox.  This  memoir,  or  part  of  it, 
which  embraces  the  history  of  tlic  Siii.itaiuu, 
was  rend  nt  the  meeting  of  the  British  As- 
sociation at  Oxford,  1817.  It  will  shortly  be 
imblished,  with  most  exquisitely  accurate 
engravings  from  the  iieiicil  of  Mr.  Dinkcl. 
In  the  British  Museum  there  is  a painting 
believed  to  be  a representation  of  this  bird  ; 
and  in  the  same  case  are  casts  from  the  Oxford 
remains,  and  oilier  casts  throwing  light  on 
its  history.  It  is  a bird  which  would  appear 
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to  have  become  extinct  witliiii  the  last  200 
years.  Mr.  Duncan,  of  tlie  Ashniolean 
Museum,  has  published  an  excellent  history 
of  all  that  was  known  of  it  ui)  to  Ids  time. 
[See  Gnathodon  : Soi.itaike.] 

DOG.  iCnnis  famUiaris.')  This  most 
faithful  and  valuable  domestic  — so  remark- 
able for  his  incorruptible  fidelity,  his  lasting 
attachment,  his  inexhaustible  diligence,  and 
his  ready  obedience  — deserves  all  the  eu- 
logies that  have  been  bestowed  upon  him, 
and  all  the  kindness  that  can  be  shown  him, 
by  his  master  and  companion,  Man.  But  in- 
dependent of  his  being  the  most  sagacious  of 
all  known  quadrupeds,  and  the  acknow- 
ledged friend  of  mankind,  he  is  possessed  of 
all  those  native  qualities  which  contribute 
to  the  convenience,  and  generally  conciliate 
the  affections,  of  the  human  species.  A na- 
tural courage  and  ferocious  disposition 
render  the  Dog  in  his  savage  state  a for- 
midable enemy  to  all  other  animals : but 
these  qualities  speedily  yield  to  very  different 
ones  in  the  domestic  Dog,  whose  only  am- 
bition seems  to  be  the  desire  of  pleasing  : he 
approaches  with  a timid  respect,  and  lays 
Iris  strength,  his  courage,  and  all  his  useful 
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talents  at  the  feet  of  his  master  ; he  waits  liis 
orders,  consults  his  looks,  and  a single  glance 
is  sufficient  to  put  him  in  motion.  Con- 
stant in  his  affections,  and  grateful  for  the 
slightest  favours,  he  is  humble  and  suppliant 
under  his  oivner’s  displeasure,  and  eventually 
disarms  resentment  byunwearied  submission, 
Wlien  the  care  of  the  house  is  submitted  to 
him,  he  appears  proud  of  the  charge,  and, 
like  a faithful  sentinel,  he  goes  his  rounds, 
and  gives  manifest  indications  that  he  is 
intent  on  his  duty.  Thus  useful  in  himself, 
and  being  admitted,  as  it  were,  to  a par- 
ticipation of  empire,  he  c.xerts  a degree  of 
siqicriority  over  all  other  animals  which 
stand  in  need  of  human  protection.  The 
flocks  and  herds  obey  his  voice  more  readily 
even  than  that  of  the  shepherd  or  the  herds- 
man ; he  conducts  them,  guards  them,  cou- 
flnes  them  within  their  appointed  limits,  and 
considers  their  enemies  as  his  own.  Nor  are 
his  arts  less  serviceable  in  pursuit,  or  his  un- 
flinching courage  less  valuable  to  man,  than 
his  personal  attachment,  his  obedient  watch- 
fulness, and  his  i)aticnt  submission,  arc  en- 
dearing. 

Cuvier  observes  that  the  Dog  exhibits  “ the 
most  singular,  the  most  complete,  and  the 
most  useful  conquest  that  man  has  ever 
made.  Every  species  has  become  our  pro- 


perty ; each  individual  is  entirely  devoted 
to  his  master,  assumes  his  manners,  distin- 
guishes and  defends  his  property,  and  re- 
mains attached  to  him  even  unto  death  ; and 
all  this  proceeds  neither  from  mere  necessity 
nor  constraint,  but  solely  from  true  gratitude 
and  real  friendship.  The  swiftness,  the 
strength,  and  the  scent  of  the  Dog  have 
created  for  man  a powerful  ally  against 
other  animals,  and  were  perhaps  necessary 
to  the  establishment  of  society.  It  is  the 
only  animal  that  has  followed  man  through 
every  region  of  the  earth.”  What  the  great 
French  naturalist  has  here  said  is  strictly 
true  ; but  every  person  must  agree  with  Mr. 
M'Culloch,  that  “ it  is  singular  that  neither 
Cuvier,  nor  any  one  of  those  by  whom  Ins 
statements  have  been  copied,  should  have 
mentioned  that  this  account  is  applicable 
only  to  Europe.  All  Mahommedan  nations 
regard  the  Dog  as  impure,  and  will  not 
touch  it  without  an  ablution.  The  same  is 
also  the  case  with  the  Hindoos.  From  the 
Hellespont  to  the  confines  of  Cochin-China, 
dogs  are  unappropriated,  and  have  no 
master.  They  prowl  about  the  towns  and 
Tillages  ; and  though  they  are  naturally 
more  familiar,  they  are  in  no  respect  more 
domesticated,  than  the  carrion  crows,  kites, 
vultures,  &c.  which  assist  them  in  perform- 
ing the  functions  of  scavengers.” 

If  we  had  sufficient  space,  and  it  were  ne- 
cessary to  the  elucidation  of  the  subject, 
numerous  instances  might  be  cited  of  the 
sagacity,  affection,  courage,  generous  dispo- 
sition, and  other  estimable  qualities  of  this 
animal,  which,  if  such  instances  werci  not 
well  authenticated,  would  appear  incredible; 
but  the  universality  of  such  coses  renders  it 
almost  a matter  of  certainty  that  there  are 
few  of  our  readers  whose  own  experience 
will  not  furnish  them  with  “ anecdotes  ” of 
tills  nature,  no  less  wonderful  than  true. 
We  shall  therefore  proceed,  without  further 
digression,  in  an  attempt  to  trace,  in  the 
pages  of  the  most  eminent  naturalists,  the 
source  or  origiu  of  the  species,  as  far  os  the 
intermixture  of  races  or  the  influence  of 
domestication  Avill  permit. 

Pennant  is  of  opinion  that  the  original 
stock  of  Dogs  in  the  Old  World  is  with  great 
reason  supposed  to  be  the  jackal ; that  from 
their  tamed  offspring,  casually  crossed  with 
the  wolf  and  the  fox,  have  arisen  the  num- 
berless forms  and  sizes  of  the  canine  race. 
Buftbn,  with  much  ingenuity,  has  traced  out 
a genealogical  table  of  all  the  known  Dog.s 
deducing  all  the  other  varieties  from  the 
Shepherd's  Dog,  variously  affected  by  cli- 
mate, and  other  casual  circumstances.  In 
the  Alpine  regions,  for  instance,  this  Dog  is 
much  larger  and  stronger  than  in  Eugland. 
From  tlie  recent  observations  of  travellers 
in  tlie  high  northern  parts  of  the  world, 
where,  although  Dogs  have  been  emiiloycd 
for  an  incalculable  length  of  time,  the}'  still 
retain  mtich  of  the  external  appearance  and 
general  carriage  of  a wild  animal,  it  woidd 
seem  that  Pennant’s  suggestion  is  worthy  of 
attention.  But  at  the  same  time  it  should  be 
remarked,  that  the  breed  of  Dogs,  i)roduced 
from  the  wolf  and  varieties  of  the  domestic 
dog,  during  a long  succession  of  generations. 
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still  retains  marked  characteristics  of  the 
predominance  of  the  savage  qualities  de- 
' rived  from  its  untamed  progenitors,  in  the 
; keen  and  vivid  expression  of  the  eye,  fero- 
\ city  of  disposition,  and  severity  of  bite.  It 
is  also  a singular  fact,  that  the  race  of 
' European  Dogs  evince  as  great  an  antipathy 
; to  the  Esquimaux  species  as  they  do  to  a 
' wolf. 

In  Mr.  Bell’s  History  of  British  Quadru- 
peds this  subject  is  discussed  at  considerable 
length,  and  with  much  freedom.  “ It  may 
not  be  uninteresting,”  says  our  author,  “ to 
e.xamine  what  is  the  real  state  of  the  ques- 
tion, as  it  regards  the  original  form,  from 
which  all  the  numerous  varieties  of  tlie  Doo 
have  sprung.  In  order  to  come  to  any 
rational  conclusion  on  this  head,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  ascertain  to  what  type  the 
animal  approaches  most  nearly,  after  hav- 
ing for  many  successive  generations  existed 
in  a wild  state,  removed  from  the  influence 
of  domestication,  and  of  association  with 
mankind.  Now  we  find  that  there  are  seve- 
ral dUferent  instances  of  the  existence  of 
Dogs  in  such  a state  of  wildness  os  to  have 
lost  even  that  common  character  of  domes- 
tication, variety  of  colour  and  marking.  Of 
these,  two  very  remarkable  ones  are  the 
Dhole  of  India,  and  the  Dingo  of  Australia  ; 
there  is,  besides,  n half-reclaimed  race 
amongst  the  Indians  of  North  America,  and 
another,  also  partially  tamed,  in  South 
America,  which  deserve  attention  : and  it  is 
found  that  these  races,  in  different  degrees, 
and  in  a greater  degree  as  they  ore  more 
wild,  exhibit  the  lank  and  gaunt  form,  the 
lengthened  limbs,  the  long  and  slender 
muzzle,  and  the  great  comparative  strength 
which  characterize  the  Wolf ; and  that  the 
tail  of  the  Australian  Dog,  which  may  be 
considered  as  the  most  remote  from  domes- 
tication, assumes  the  slightly  bushy  form  of 
that  animal. 

“ We  have  here,  then,  a considerable  ap- 
proximation to  a well-known  wild  animal 
of  the  same  genua,  in  races  w'hich,  though 
doubtless  descended  from  domesticated 
ancestors,  have  gradually  assumed  the  wild 
condition  ; and  it  is  worthy  of  especial 
remark,  that  the  anatomy  of  the  Wolf,  and 
its  osteology  in  particular,  docs  not  differ 
from  the  dogs  in  general,  more  than  the 
different  kinds  of  dogs  do  from  each  otiicr. 
Ttie  craninm  is  absolutely  similar,  and  so 
nc  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  other  essential 
parts ; and  to  strengthen  still  further  tlio 
probability  of  their  identity,  the  Dog  and 
tVolfwill  reailily  breed  together,  and  their 
prtigcny  is  fertile.  The  obliquity  in  tlie 
position  of  the  eyes  in  the  Wolf  is  one  of  the 
' haracters  in  which  it  ditlers  from  the  Dogs  t 
and  although  it  is  very  desirable  not  to  rest 
too  much  upon  the  effects  of  liabit  or  struc- 
ture, it  is  not  perhaps  straining  the  point,  to 
: attri^bute  the  forward  direction  of  tlie  eyes 
In  the  Dogs,  to  the  constant  Imliit,  for  many 
’'•‘■n'<<ive  generations,  of  looking  forward 
I to  mcir  master,  and  olieying  his  voice. 

I “A  point  very  considerable  importance 
In  the  question  of  the  identity  of  siiecies  is 
, the  period  of  gestation.  This  circumstance 
I Is  so  invariable  in  individuals  of  tlie  same 
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species,  and  so  rarely  the  same  in  those  which 
are  distinct,  however  nearly  they  may  be 
allied,  that  if,  in  this  respect,  two  animals 
be  found  to  differ,  it  would  be  a strong 
ground  for  doubting  at  least,  perhaps  even 
for  rejecting,  the  opinion  of  their  identity  ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  their  absolute  coin- 
cidence on  this  point  would  afford  a col- 
lateral argument  of  equal  force  in  its  favour. 
Button  indeed  relates  an  instance  of  the 
Wolf,  in  which  the  period  might  possibly 
have  been  sevcnty-tliree  days  ; but  even  on 


his  own  showing,  it  might  have  been  no 
more  than  sixty-three  ; and  certain  circum- 
stances detailed  in  the  account  afford  strong 
reason  for  believing  this  to  have  been  the 
case.  Hunter,  who  instituted  a series  of 
interesting  and,  as  far  as  they  w’ent,  im- 
portant experiments,  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  the  Wolf  and  the  Jackal  would 
respectively  breed  with  the  Dog,  conics  to 
the  conclusion,  on  finding  the  affirmative  to 
be  true  in  both  instances,  that  the  Dog,  the 
Wolf,  and  the  Jackal  are  of  one  siiecies. 
But  he  found  that  the  period  of  the  Jackal 
is  fifty-nine  days,  whilst  that  of  the  Wolf 
is  sixty-three  days,  the  same  as  that  of  the 
common  Dog.  Desmarest  also  gives  sixty- 
three  days  as  the  period  of  the  IVolf.  As 
far  os  this  character  goes,  therefore,  it  is  in 
favour  of  the  identity  of  the  Wolf  and  Dog, 
and  of  the  specific  distinctness  of  the  Jackal. 
The  conclusion  which  Hunter  draws  from 
! the  fact  that  each  of  these  wild  animals  will 
: breed  with  the  Dog,  and  produce  young 
which  arc  fertile  again  with  the  Dog,  is, 
however,  not  yet  satisfactory  ; and  the 
argument  would  be  much  stronger  were  it 
proved  that  the  progeny  would  breed  with 
each  other,  which  has  not  at  present  been 
done.  It  appears  that  in  many  other  cases, 
especially  amongst  birds,  the  hybrids  will 
breed  with  cither  of  the  parent  siiecies  j but 
the  more  satisfactory  experiment  just  pro- 
posed remains  to  be  tried  ; and  until  tins 
has  been  done,  the  chain  of  evidence  is 
incomplete,  and  the  validity  of  the  argument 
derived  from  the  alleged  fertility  of  progeny 
is  inconclusive."  [Our  author  here  details 
some  striking  facts  to  prove  that  the  sup- 
posed untamealilc  ferocity  of  the  Wolf  may 
not  merely  be  subdued,  but  that  ho  may 
become  truly  attached  and  friendly  to  those 
who  treat  him  with  kindness.] 

“ Upon  the  whole,  the  argument  in  favour 
of  the  view  winch  1 have  taken,  that  the 
Wolf  is  jirohnhiii  the  originator  of  all  tlie  I 
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canine  races,  may  be  thus  stated  : — The 
structure  of  the  animal  is  identical,  or  so 
nearly  so,  as  to  atford  the  strongest  d priori 
evidence  in  its  favour.  The  Dog  must  have 
been  derived  from  an  animal  susceptible  of 
the  highest  degree  of  domestication,  and 
capable  of  great  affection  for  mankind ; 
which  has  been  abundantly  proved  of  the 
Wolf.  Dogs  having  returned  to  a wild 
state,  and  continued  in  that  condition 
through  many  successive  generations,  ex- 
hibit characters  which  approximate  more 
and  more  to  those  of  the  Wolf,  in  proportion 
as  the  influence  of  domestication  ceases  to 
act.  The  two  animals  will  breed  together, 
and  produce  fertile  young.  The  period  of 
gestation  is  the  same. 

“ The  races  of  Dogs  have  at  different  times 
been  variously  classified,  according  to  the 
views  of  the  respective  authors  i but,  as  it 
appears  to  me,  with  very  little  truth  in  a 
zoological  point  of  view,  and  os  little  prac- 
tical advantage.  Although  it  is  obvious  that 
certain  varieties  approach  more  nearly  to 
each  other  iu  mabit  and  conformation  than 
others,  there  is  not  sufficient  ground  for  a 
regular  systematic  arrangement.  Buffon, 
F.  Cuvier,  and  other  authors,  have  attempted 
such  classifications  j but  they  have  been 
merely  artificial,  and  in  many  instances  have 
gone  upon  erroneous  suppositions  as  to  the 
origin  of  mixed  races. 

“ The  food  of  the  Dog  is  various.  It  will 
live  on  cooked  iregetable  matters,  but  prefers 
animal  food,  and  is  particularly  fond  of  it 
when  approaching  putrefaction.  Its  sto- 
mach will  digest  portions  of  bone.  In  drink- 
ing, it  laps  with  tlie  tongue  ; it  never  per- 
spires ; but  the  nose  is  naked  and  moist ; 
and  when  hot,  the  tongue  hangs  out  of  the 
mouth,  and  a considerable  quantity  of  water 
drops  from  it.  It  walks  round  the  place  it 
is  about  to  lie  down  upon,  and  coils  itself  up 
in  the  same  direction.  The  female  goeswith 
Joung  sixty-three  days,  and  usually  has 
about  six  or  eight  at  a litter ; tliough  some- 
times as  many  as  twelve  or  fourteen.  These 
are  blind , at  birth,  and  do  not  acquire  their 
eight  until  the  tenth  day.  It  is  commonly 
stated  that  the  male  puppies  resemble  the 
fatlier,  and  the  female  the  mother : this, 
however,  if  it  be  true  to  a certain  extent,  is 
not  absolutely  so ; but,  like  many  other  ani- 
mals, the  father  of  the  first  litter  often  pro- 
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duces  an  impression  which  is  scarcely  lost 
in  all  tlio  subsequent  ones.  Tliis  is  a fact 
worthy  of  particular  attention,  as  it  Iicars 
upon  a question  of  as  great  interest  and  im- 
portance as  any  in  the  wliole  range  of  animal 
)l>ysiology.  Such  arc  some  of  the  general 
mbits  of  the  whole  species ; and  there  arc 
many  others  wliiciv  arc  too  well  known  to 


require  repetition.  Those  which  belong  to 
the  different  races  will  be  briefly  mentioned 
under  the  separate  heads.” 

Like  the  young  of  most  animals  which 
bring  forth  many  at  a time,  the  Dog  is  not 
perfectly  formed  when  first  produced.  Dur-  I 
ing  their  blind  state  the  bones  of  their  skulls  | 
are  incomplete,  their  bodies  are  inflated,  ■ | 

their  noses  are  contracted,  and  their  whole  I | 
figure  is  but  imperfectly  represented  ; but  in  j n 
less  than  a month  the  puppy  oegins  to  ac-  ‘ 
quire  all  its  senses,  and  from  that  time  makes  \ ' | 

hasty  advances  to  perfection.  At  the  end  of  I i 
the  fourth  month,  the  Dog,  like  other  ani-  i J 
mals,  sheds  some  of  his  teeth,  which  are  re-  I ji 
newed  by  such  as  are  permanent.  The  teeth  | 
of  the  Dog  being  his  principal,  and  indeed  i Ijj 
his  only  defence,  they  are  formed  in  such  a | ' ! 

manner  ns  to  render  him  the  most  essential  I 
services : he  cuts  with  his  incisors  or  fore-  | 
teeth ; he  holds  with  his  four  great  canine  i j| 
ones  ; and  he  chews  with  his  grinders,  which  fl 
are  fourteen  in  number,  and  so  placed  that 
when  his  jaws  are  shut  there  remains  a dis-  ;j| 

tance  between  them  ; so  that  on  opening  his  |.j 

mouth  to  the  greatest  possible  stretch,  he  ! J 
does  not  lose  the  power  of  his  jaws.  Though  I | 
the  Dog  is  a voracious  animal,  he  is  capable  j 1 
of  enduring  hunger  for  a considerable  length  ; | 
of  time  : it  seems,  indeed,  that  water  is  more  : f 
necessary  to  his  subsi.stence  than  food ; and  , j 
he  drinks  often,  though  not  abimdantly.  | 5 
We  shall  conclude  this  article  with  some  ! ' 
extracts  from  an  ingenious  essay  “On  the  ; 
Dog,  as  the  Companion  of  JIan  in  his  Geo-  | 
grapliical  Distribution,”  by  Dr.  T.  Ilodg-  j 
kin,  in  The  Zooiogiet,  edited  by  JD.  New-  | 
man  : — “ The  most  striking  natural  group,  ! 
the  most  marked  in  its  charaijtcrs,  and  the  | 
most  widely  diffused  of  all  the  known  va-  ■ 
rieties,  is  that  wiiich  we  may  trace  from  I 
China,  over  the  northern  portion  of  the  old  ' 
continent,  to  the  islands  of  the  Northern  j 
Ocean  and  the  northern  part  of  America.  In  1 
this  wide  extent  we  find,  ns  we  should  rca-  1 
sonably  anticipate,  some  distinctly  marked  ; 
subdivisions,  yet  all  so  evidently  maintain- 
ing the  common  type,  that  the  least  skilful 
observ'er  must  immediately  recognize  the 
family  resemblance.  The  dogs  constituting 
this  gi-oup  may  be  thus  enumerated  : 1.  Those 
of  China.  2.  Thoseof  Kamskatka.andothers  ■ 
of  the  same  stock  employed  in  drawing  ■ 
sledges  in  the  northern  ])arts  of  Asiatic  Bus-  I 
sia.  3.  The  very  distinctly  marked  variety 
of  dogs  occurring  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Eiu-ope,  and  which  are  called  Spitz  in  Ger- 
many, but  which  are  known  os  Pomeranian 
dogs  when  introduced  into  Prance  and  Eng- 
land. 4.  The  dogs  of  Iceland,  with  which 
are  probably  connected  those  of  Lapland  and 
Greenland.  And  lastly,  those  of  the  Esqui- 
maux. A very  remarkable  family  likeness 
is  to  1)C  detected  in  all  this  group,  of  which 
perhaps  the  most  striking  features  arc  the 
sharpened  nose,  rather  small  pointed  ears, 
the  approaching  eyes  but  little  projecting, 
the  superior  length  of  hair  about  the  neck, 
with  a greater  or  less  tendency  to  shaggincss  ' 
on  the  other  parts  of  the  body,  and,  in  most 
instances,  an  elevated  curled  tail,  with  a 
temper  which  may  be  characterized  ns  rest- 
less and  irritable.  Wc  meet  with  many  vO’* 
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1 rietics  in  stature,  colour,  and  length  of  hair. 

; Thus  it  would  appear  that  the  dogs  of  Cliina 
are  often  blaek,  the  epitelium  of  the  mouth 
and  tongue  haWng  the  same  colour.  Those 
^ of  the  north  of  Europe  ore  almost  invariably 
: I white  or  light  brown,  whilst  those  of  the 
i Esquimaux  are  often  black  and  white.  From 
; ; China  we  see  specimens  both  of  large  and 
I of  small  size,  having  the  same  charac- 
'!  teristic  form.  Those  of  the  Esquimaux  and 
jl  Kamskatkadales  are  of  rather  a large  size. 
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' whilst  those  of  Iceland  are  small,  and  pro- 
: bably  lower  in  proportion  than  any  other  of 
*■  the  group.  The  dogs  of  this  group  appear  to 
( differ  as  widely  in  their  degree  of  fidelity  and 
h docility.  The  Pomeranian  variety,  wluch  is 

i perhaps  the  most  completely  domesticated, 
is  faithful  and  sagacious,  and  makes  an  ex- 

11  cellent  guard,  and  the  smaller  specimens 
1 become  the  admired  pets  of  the  ladles.  From 
' an  example  which  came  to  my  knowledge, 
j I am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  Clilnese 
dogs  have  the  same  character.  Those  of 
1 the  Esquimaux  and  the  Kamskatkadales  are 
! chiefly  valuable  on  account  of  their  strength 
I and  endurance  of  fatigue  ; but  they  are  often 
I ill-tempered  and  untractablc  j and  though 
i:  decidedly  sagacious  and  capable  of  being 
] trained  as  retrievers,  they  are  destructive, 

ii  and  cannot  be  left  with  safety  in  the  way  of 
I live  stock,  bearing  in  this,  os  welt  as  in  some 

other  particulars,  a strong  resemblance  to 
'i  the  wolf,  with  which  it  is  known  that  their 
j blood  is  occasionally  blended.  It  may, 
however,  be  observed,  that  indei)endently  of 
i rich  known  connexion,  the  whole  group  of 
J;  which  we  are  now  siicaking  has  something 
1 more  of  the  wolfish  expression  than  any  other 
variety  of  the  Cants yamiVuiris.  » » * 

“ Anotherextensive  division  of  the  species, 
and  which  apiiears  to  me  to  have  been  spread 
over  a different  portion  of  the  globe,  and 
; probablj  to  lielong  to  the  western  part  of 
Asia,  the  southern  parts  of  Eurofic,  and  north 
* of  Africa,  may  iierhaps  be  regarded  as  com- 
; prising  the  true  hunting  dogs.  They  possess, 
I for  the  movt  part,  wcll-ucvclopcd  noses; 
their  ears  arc  large,  brood,  ond  [icndulous  ; 
their  proportions  rather  thick  than  other- 
: their  jaws  large  os  compared  with 
^her  dogs,  and  their  tails  thick.  The  dc- 
•cription.s  of  hnuiids  left  by  Greek  authors, 
Ktm  to  have  Ihjcii  opplied  to  dogs  of  this 
**'"'*'•  vihich  will  also  be  recognized  in  the 
obi  English  hound,  and  in  all  the  varieties 
too  modem  hound,  down  to  the  beagle, 
toe  pointer  strikingly  exhibits  the  same 
chara/rters,  anti  all  the  varieties  of  siinnicl 
•I'ptar  to  Ik,  e .i^entially  branches  of  the  same 
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family,  though  probably  modified  by  a cross, 
respecting  which  I shall  presently  hazard  a 
conjecture.  The  true  smooth  teivier  appears 
to  be  of  the  same  division,  though  some  pass- 
ing under  tliis  name  are  probably  mixed 
with  another  stock.  In  some  of  the  dogs  of 
this  group  we  find  probably  the  most  marked 
eftects  of  culture.  Their  large  pendulous 
ears,  as  in  some  varieties  of  rabbits,  may  be 
referred  to  this  cause.  With  a greater  de- 
gree of  submission  and  attention  to  man, 
they  have  also  a greater  degree  of  depend- 
ence upon  him,  and  some  almost  resemble 
the  sheep  and  tlie  cow  in  this  respect,  wHlst 
their  more  artificial  faculties,  which  have 
been  cidtivnted  for  many  generations,  have 
become  innate  in  the  offspring.  Thus  the 
pointer’s  puppy,  of  a few  w-eeks  old,  begins 
to  point  of  his  own  accord,  and  anticipates 
the  Ijrst  lessons  of  his  trainer  ; just  as  young 
horses  will  frequently  adopt  the  artificial 
paces  W'hich  have  been  taught  to  their  sires. 

“ A third  group  is  less  distinctly  marked 
as  a whole,  and  I am  not  prepared  to  lay 
any  great  stress  on  the  reasons  which  have 
induced  me  to  bring  some  of  its  varieties 
together ; but  in  others  we  have  the  strongest 
evidence  of  their  affinity,  both  in  visible 
characters  and  known  connection  of  blood, 
notwithstanding  great  apparent  differences 
of  figure.  In  this  group  I would  place  the 
greyhound,  and  that  variety  of  shepherd’s 
dog  which  most  nearly  approaches  him  in 
form.  It  would  be  quite  a mistake  to  sup- 
pose that  the  shepherd’s  dog  is  a single  va- 
i-lety,  since  different  kinds  of  dogs  are  em- 
ployed for  tills  purpose  in  different  districts. 
The  transition  of  the  greyhound  to  one  of 
the  shepherd’s  dogs  takes  place  by  almost 
insensible  degrees,  and  Cowper’s  description 
of  half  lurcher  and  half  cur  must  be  familiar 
and  graphic  to  almost  every  one.  In  the 
young  animals,  when  no  mutilation  of  the 
tail  has  taken  place,  the  resemblance  is  most 
striking.  Another  variety,  perhaps,  is  more 
related  to  the  greyhound  than  even  any  va- 
rietjy  of  shepherd’s  dog  ; I mean  the  English 
bull-dog.  It  was  the  perception  of  the 
striking  resemblance  in  some  points  exhi- 
bited in  these  animals,  notwithstanding  their 
general  diflercnce  of  figure,  before  I w-as 
aware  of  the  actual  consanguinity  which 
breeders  are  careful  to  maintain,  which  first 
led  me  to  notice  the  indications  of  a natural 
grouping  which  w'ould  seem  to  clash  with 
artifisinl  arrangement.  Though  the  bull- 
dog is  short,  compact,  and  heavy,  with  a 
proverbially  large  blunt  head  and  broad 
face,  and  the  greyhound  is  the  very  emblem 
of  lightness,  his  elongated  nose,  head,  and 
neck  resembling  a snake,  his  back  long, 
curved,  and  flexible,  his  body,  which,  with 
sufllcTCiit  room  for  the  organs  of  circulation 
and  respiration,  affords  almost  none  for  tbo.se 
of  digestion,  and  supported  on  long  and 
slender  limbs,  which  seem  to  render  him 
among  quadrupeds  what  the  liiromtella  da 
vier  is  among  birds  — there  arc  individual 
points  of  resemblance  between  the  two  dogs 
which  arc  pcrliai>s  more  striking  than  any 
which  can  be  found  among  other  varieties. 
The  feet  and  toes  are  remurkahly  deli- 
cately formed  ; the  ears  small  and  pointed, 
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though  generally  inclined  to  be  pendulous, 
capable  of  being  erected  ; the  tail  remarkably 
slender,  some  of  the  stoutest  bull-dogs  having 
tails  which  would  grace  an  Italian  grey- 
hound. Similar  coloiurs  also  prevail  in  both 
varieties,  and  more  especially  the  brindled, 
the  mottled,  and  the  more  or  less  white.  In 
both,  the  sense  of  smell  is  slow  for  the  dog, 
whilst  the  sight  is  good.  Both  are  ferocious 
and  savage  when  set  on  : the  ferocity  of  the 
greyhound  is  not  unfrcquently  shown  in  the 
destruction  of  sheep.” 

The  author  then  gives  reasons  for  pre- 
suming that  the  Newfoundland  dog,  which 
he  says  has  been  regarded  as  a large  species 
of  water-spaniel,  is  distinctly  traceable  to 
the  Esquimaux  stock  ; and  he  concludes  by 
observing  that  whatever  may  be  the  value 
and  results  of  inquiries  like  these,  as  respects 
the  study  of  ethnology,  the  labour  need  not 
be  in  vain  as  respects  the  animals  them- 
selves, since  conclusions  of  more  or  less  prac- 
tical value  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  deduced 
for  the  guidance  of  the  breeder  and  the  be- 
nefit of  the  public. 

Dogs  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
with  the  exception  of  a few  groups  of  islands 
in  the  Southern  Pacific  Ocean.  But  it  is 
only  in  temperate  climates  that  they  pre- 
serve their  ardour,  courage,  sagacity,  and 
other  talents.  [See  Bloodhound,  Bull-dog, 
Foxhound,  Gkeyhound,  Hound,  JIastiff, 
Pointer,  Spaniel,  Shepherd’s  Dog,  &c.] 

DOG-FISH.  {Scytlium  catulvs.)  This 
species  of  Shark,  called  the  Earge-spotted 
Dog-fish,  is  from  two  to  tliree  feet  in  length; 
the  head  is  large  ; the  snout  prominent  and 
slightly  pointed : the  skin  rough ; body 
cylindric  ; the  colour  a brownish  grey,  with 
a slight  tinge  of  pale  brick  red,  and  marked 
with  very  numerous  blackish  or  dusky  spots; 
the  beUy  whitish,  and  very  smooth.  These 
fish,  when  at  their  full  growth,  weigh  about 
twenty  pounds  each : they  are  caught  in 
considerable  numbers  on  our  own  coasts, 
where  their  voracious  habits  do  great  injury 
to  the  fisheries  ; and  in  Scotland  they  con- 
stitute no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  food  of 
the  poor.  The  rough  skin  of  this  fish  is  used 
by  joiners  and  other  artificers  in  polishing 
various  substances,  particularly  wood,  and 
is  generally  known  by  the  name  of  “ fish- 
skin.” 

The  Small-spotted  Dog-fish 
lium  Canicula)  is  in  many  respects  simi- 
lar to  the  preceding,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
common  species  on  our  southern  coasts, 
where,  keeping  near  the  bottom  of  the  water, 
it  feeds  on  small  fish  and  Crustacea.  The 
upper  part  of  the  body  is  marked  with  nu- 
merous small,  dark,  reddish-brown  siioB,  on 
a pale  reddisli  ground  ; the  spots  on  the  fins 
rather  larger  and  less  numerous  than  those 
on  the  body. 

The  Picked  Dog-fish  (Spinnx  acanlliias) 
is  a species  very  common  on  the  coasts  of 
Kent  and  Sussex,  where  it  is  almost  univer- 
sally called  the  Bone  Dog ; it  is  also  very 
numerous  on  the  north-eastern  and  western 
coasts,  and  is  often  seen  in  slioals  among  the 
Scotch  islands.  This  fisli  Is  distinguished  from 


the  others  of  this  class  by  having  a single 
spine  placed  in  front  of  each  of  its  two  dorsal 
fins,  and  from  which  it  derives  its  name. 
We  learn  from  Mr.  Yarrell,  who  quotes  Mr. 
Couch,  that  " they  are  sometimes  found  in 
incalculable  numbers,  to  the  no  small  an- 
noyance of  the  fishermen,  whose  hooks  they 
cut  from  the  lines  in  a rapid  succession. 
The  Picked  Dog  bends  itself  into  the  form 
of  a bow  for  the  purpose  of  using  its  spines, 
and  by  a sudden  motion  causes  them  to 
spring  asunder  in  opposite  directions : and 
so  accurately  is  this  intention  effected,  that 
if  a finger  be  placed  on  its  head,  it  will  strike 
it  without  piercing  its  own  skin.”  Eength 
about  twenty  inches  ; the  upper  part  of  the 
head  and  body  slate  grey  ; under  ports  yel- 
lowish. 

Another  species,  called  the  Black- 
mouthed  Dog-fish,  (from  the  colour  of  the 
inside  of  its  mouth)  is  well  known  in  the 
Mediterranean.  It  runs  from  two  feet  to 
two  feet  six  inches  in  length  ; is  of  a light 
brown  colour  on  the  head  and  along  the 
back,  and  on  each  side  are  two  rows  of  ocel- 
lated  spots. 

DOLABELDA.  A genus  of  Tcctibran- 
chiate  Mollusca,  closely  allied  to  the  Sea- 
Hares  iAphjsia),  diflFering  from  them  in 
having  the  brancliiie  at  the  posterior  part 
of  the  body,  which  looks  like  a truncated 
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cone.  Their  lateral  crest  docs  not  close  on 
branchice,  leaving  a groove.  The  inner  shell 
is  calcareous.  There  is  more  than  one  spe- 
cies ; the  genus  is  found  both  in  the  Jletli- 
terranean  and  the  Eastern  seas.  Some  ob- 
servations on  them  and  allied  genera  have 
been  published  by  Arthur  Adams,  F.  I..  S., 
of  II.  M.  S.  Samarang.  Our  figure  shows 
the  DolabcUa  Itumphii  with  its  shell. 

DOEITJM.  A genus  of  JCollusoa,  inhabit- 
ing univalve  shells,  found,  for  the  most  ijart, 
in  the  Indian,  .(Vfrican,  and  South  American 
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seas  : the  shell  is  large,  light,  and  ovnl  or 
globular ; the  moutli  wide  and  notched. 


geuerally  t^lns^’ersely  banded.  The  mollus- 
cous animal  contained  in  it  has  a large  head 
with  short  proboscis,  and  two  tentacula  with 
eyes  in  the  middle.  There  arc  several  spe- 
cies, most  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  fine 
collection  at  the  British  Museum.  The  fore- 
going figure  of  the  Partridge  Shell  {Bolium 
perdix)  will  give  a very  good  general  idea 
of  the  form  of  this  genus. 

DOLPHIN.  (Delphimia  dcJpTiis.)  This 
cetaceous  animal  bears  a great  resemblance 
to  the  Porpoise,  but  has  a much  longer  and 
sharper  snout,  and  the  body  is  of  a more 
slender  shape.  It  often  grows  to  the  length 
of  eight  or  ten  feet ; the  colour  on  the  back 
and  sides  is  dusky,  and  the  beUy  whitish  j 
the  teeth  are  very  numerous,  sharp  pointed, 
and  slightly  bending  forwards ; and  they 
are  placed  so  close  together,  that  when  the 
mouth  is  shut  the  jaws  lock  into  each  other. 
The  Dolphin  is  found  in  the  Mediterranean 
and  Indian  seas,  and  seems  to  be  generally 
confounded  by  navigators  with  the  Porpoise, 
having  the  general  manners  and  appearance 
of  that  animal.  It  swdms  very  swiftly,  and 
preys  on  various  kinds  of  fish  j and  it  some- 
times happens  that  either  from  its  impetu- 
osity in  the  pursuit  of  prey,  or  the  calls  of 
hunger,  it  is  urged  beyond  the  limits  of 
safety ; and  the  fishermen  on  the  Cornish 
coasts,  who  spread  their  extensive  nets  for 
pilchards,  sometimes  become  possessed  of  a 
very  unwelcome  prize. 

By  ancient  writers  the  Dolphin  was  cele- 
brated for  its  supposed  affection  for  the  hu- 
man race,  and  its  appearance  was  regarded 
as  a favourable  omen.  Numerous,  indeed, 
ore  the  fables  of  antiquity  in  this  respect, 
which  could  have  no  better  foundation  than 
poetic  fiction : its  figure  is  far  from  preju- 
dicing us  in  its  favour ; and  its  extreme 
rapacity  tends  still  less  to  endear  it  to  us. 


COMMON  UOLPHIN. 
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The  prej  udiecs  of  the  modems  arc  of  a con- 
trary character  ; for  the  appearance  both  of 
this  species  and  the  porpoise  at  sea,  is  gene- 
rally considered  as  one  of  the  preludes  of  an 
approaching  storm.  Dolpliins  inhabit  every 
sea,  from  the  equator  to  the  poles,  enduring 
^nially  well  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold. 
The  Dolphin,  respiring  by  lungs,  and  not 
in  the  manner  of  fishes,  is  compelled  to  rise 
to  the  surface  to  breathe,  throwing  out  the 
water  from  the  blow-hole,  or  aperture  in  the 
hca/1,  like  a cloud  of  steam.  This  hole  Is  of 
a semilunar  form,  with  a kind  of  valvular 
apparatus,  and  oiiens  nearly  over  the  eyes. 
1 he  structure  of  the  car  renders  the  sense  of 
nearing  very  acute,  and  the  animal  is  ob- 
•erred  to  he  attracted  by  regular  or  hannonl- 
^unds.  Compactness  and  strength  are 
the  characteristics  of  the  genus,  and  the  mus- 


cular powers  of  the  tail  are  proverbial.  The 
Dolphin  is  said  to  be  long-lived,  and,  like  the 
Whale,  seldom  brings  forth  more  than  one 
yoimg  one  at  a time,  which  the  parent 
suckles  and  watches  with  great  care  and 
anxiety. 

It  is,  perhaps,  almost  unnecessary  to  cau- 
tion the  reader  not  to  confound  the  cetaceous 
species  we  have  been  describing,  with  the 
fish  commonly  known  as  the  Dolphin  at  the 
present  day,  and  hereunder  described. 

DOLPHIN.  (^Coryphcenahippuris).  This 
Acanthopterygious  fish  has  a flat  and  round- 
ish snout,  and  the  body  tapers  from  the  head 
to  the  tail ; but  its  priucipal  beauty  consists 
in  the  brilliancy  of  its  colours.  The  back  is 
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spangled  with  bright  bluish-green  spots  ; the 
tail  and  fins  are  of  a gold  colour  j and  whether 
viewed  alive  in  its  native  element,  or  before 
it  is  quite  dead,  nothing  can  surpass  its  lus- 
tre. It  is  about  five  or  six  feet  long,  and 
nearly  as  thick  as  the  salmon.  A remark- 
able fin  runs  from  the  head,  along  the  back, 
to  the  root  of  the  tail,  which  in  the  middle 
is  seven  inches  broad,  and  consists  of  a kind 
of  coriaceous  membrane  with  soft  spines ; 
opposite  to  which  there  is  another  fin,  not 
more  than  an  inch  broad,  and  extending 
from  the  vent  to  the  tail.  The  tail,  wliich 
is  upwards  of  two  feet  and  a half  long,  is 
divided  into  two  large  horns  ; and  the  scales 
arc  so  very  minute  as  to  bo  hardly  percepti- 
ble. This  fish  swims  with  such  amazing 
velocity,  as  frequently  to  keep  puce  with  a 
swift  sailing  ship  for  a very  considerable 
time.  They  abound  within  the  tropics,  and 
arc  found  in  all  temperate  latitudes.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  equator,  they 
commit  great  havoc  in  the  immense  shoals 
of  flying-fish  which  inhabit  those  regions, 
and  which  constitute  the  principal  food  of 
the  Coryphuena.  It  is  remarkable  that,  in 
swallowing  their  prey,  the  position  of  the 
captured  fish  is  reversed,  and  it  passes  down 
the  throat  head  foremost ; by  which  ma- 
nccuvrc  the  fins  arc  prevented  from  impeding 
the  passage. 

DONAX.  A genus  of  bivalve  shells,  the 
form  of  which  is  inequilateral  and  wedge- 
shaped.  It  is  found  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
buried  in  the  sand  of  the  sca-shore.  Many 
of  the  species  arc  beautiful ; but  only  two, 
it  is  said,  arc  found  on  the  British  coasts  ; 
one  called  the  Yellow  Donax,  the  other  the 
Purple. 

DOIUPPR.  A genus  of  brachyurous  De- 
capod Crustaceans  (comprehended  under  the 
general  term  CVinccr  by  Linmeus),  found  on 
the  sea-coasts  of  warm  climates,  where  tlio 
water  Is  deeps  the  SIcditerrancan  and  Adri- 
atic seas  being  among  the  localities  given. 
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They  are  generically  charactciized  by  liaving 
rather  long  external  antenna:,  inserted  above 
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the  intermediate  ones,  which  are  folded,  but 
not  entirely  lodged  in  the  cavities  where  they 
take  their  insertion : claws  (cActe)  small, 
short,  equal ; the  other  feet  very  long  and 
compressed,  the  third  pair  being  the  greatest; 
the  two  last  pair  elevated  upon  the  back, 
and  terminated  by  a small  hooked  nail : 
carapace  slightly  depressed,  truncated,  and 
spinous  before  ; truncated,  sinuous,  and  bor- 
dered behind ; the  sirrface  marked  with 
small  humps  or  tubercles  : inferior  and  pos- 
terior part  of  the  body  truncated  into  a kind 
of  gutter  to  receive  the  reflected  abdomen, 
tlie  pieces  of  which  are  tuberculous.  The 
eyes  are  small,  lateral,  and  supported  on 
moderately  long  peduncles.  It  is  now  known, 
from  Mr.  Cuming’s  observations  appended 
to  a specimen  in  the  British  Museum,  that 
they  make  use  of  the  feet,  elevated  on  the 
back  to  cover  themselves,  like  the  Dromice, 
with  foreign  bodies.  There  are  some  fossil  as 
well  as  recent  species.  One  fossil  species, 
brought  from  New  Holland  by  Peron,  is 
named  Dorippe  nodosa.  In  the  fine  collec- 
tion of  James  Scott  Bowerbank,  F.  E.  S., 
there  are  specimens  of  a species  of  this  genus 
fmmd  on  the  Isle  of  Sheppey,  in  the  London 
clay. 

DOKIS.  A genus  of  naked  Gasteropodous 
marine  Mollusca,  which  are  likewise  desti- 
tute of  any  internal  testaceous  plate.  The 
mantle  is  covered  with  retractile  papilla:, 
aud  separated  from  the  foot  by  a distinct 
duplicature.  Towards  its  anterior  margin 
are  placed  the  two  superior  tentacula  ; these 
are  retractile,  surrounded  at  the  base  with  a 
short  sheath,  and  supported  on  a slender 
stem,  having  an  enlarged  compound  plicated 
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summit.  Tlie  neck  is  short,  aud  above  the 
mouth  tliere  is  a small  projecting  membrane 
connected  at  each  side  with  the  oral  tenta- 
cula, which  are  in  general  minute,  and  of 
diflicult  detection.  The  moutli  is  in  the 
form  of  a short  trunk,  leading  to  flcsliy  lips, 
within  which  the  tongue  is  jilaced.  The 
gullet  is  a simple  mcmbianaccous  tube,  ter- 
minating in  a stomach.  It  is  obvious,  from 
the  structure  of  the  digestive  organs,  that 
the  species  subsist  on  soft  food.  The  si)nwn 
is  gelatinous  and  of  a white  colour,  and  is 
deposited  on  sea-weed  and  stones. 

Messrs.  Alder  and  Ilaucock  arc  publisliiug 


in  one  of  the  works  of  the  Ray  Society,  de- 
scriptions and  figures  of  all  the  British  sjte- 
cies  of  Doris  and  allied  genera,  forming  the 
Nudibrancliiate  Mollusca.  It  is  a truly  ele- 
gant work,  the  illustrations  in  which  must  ■ 
arrest  the  attention  of  even  those  who  feel 
but  little  interest  in  the  subject.  Col.  Mon-  : 
tagu.  Dr.  Johnston  of  Berwick,  and  Messrs,  i 
Alder  and  Hancock,  with  other  naturalists, 
have  shown  how  rich  our  own  coasts  are  in  ■ 
these  beautifully  organized  shell-less  mol-  I 
luEca.  I 

DORAIOUSE.  [ityoxm.')  A genus  of, 
mammiferous  quadrupeds,  of  the  I>inna;an  . 
order  Glires.  They  apjrear  to  be  interme- 
diate between  the  squirrels  and  mice ; in-  | 
habit  temperate  and  warm  countries,  and  i 
subsist  entirely  on  vegetable  food.  They  ■ 
have  two  cutting  teeth  in  each  jaw ; four  , 
toes  before,  and  five  beliind ; and  naked  | 
ears.  These  mice  inhabit  woods  and  thick  I 
hedges,  building  their  nests,  which  are  lined  ■ 
with  moss  and  dead  leaves,  either  in  the 
hollows  of  trees,  or  near  the  roots  of  close  j 
slirubs.  Towards  the  approach  of  winter  i 
they  form  little  magazines  of  nuts,  beans,  ! 
acorns,  &c.,  on  which  to  subsist  during  the  j 
inclement  season  ; when  they  retire  to  their  I 
retreats,  roll  themselves  up,  and  fall  into  a i 
torpid  or  lethargic  state,  which  lasts,  with 
little  interruption,  till  the  winter  is  over. 
It  was  formerly  believed  that  their  hyberna- 
tion was  a state  of  continual  sleep  from  the 
period  that  they  sought  their  winter  quar- 
ters until  they  emerged  from  them  in  a more 
genial  season.  Buftbn,  however,  very  pro- 
perly exposed  the  absurdity  of  the  antient  ; 
notion  ; and  has  observed  that  these  animals  : 
occasionally  wake,  and  make  use  of  their 
stock  of  provision.  They  bring  forth  three 
or  four  at  a time,  which  arc  usually  bom 
blind,  and  remain  so  for  a few  days.  There  j 
are  several  species. 

The  Common  Dormousk.  (Myoxus  ai'ella-  t 
narius.)  The  body  is  about  the  size  of  that  i 
of  the  common  mouse,  but  it  is  of  a more 
plump  or  rounder  form,  and  the  nose  is  more 
obtuse  : the  eyes  are  large,  black,  and  pro- 
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minent ; the  oars  round  and  semi-trans- 
parent ) the  tail  is  two  inches  and  a half 
long,  and  more  hairy  towards  the  tii>  than  ^ 
on  the  other  parts:  the  head,  back,  sides,  j- 
belly,  and  tail  arc  of  a tawny  red  colour,  ; 
but  the  throat  is  white  : the  fur  is  remark-  , | 
ably  soft,  and  the  animal  altogethc  has  a^  | 


considerable  degree  of  elegance  in  its  ap- 
pearance. Its  habits  are  similar  to  those 
de^ribed  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 

The  Fat  DobmOose.  (J/yoarusp?£s.)  This 
species  is  a native  of  France  and  the  South 
of  Europe.  Its  body  is  covered  with  soft 
ash-colourcd  fur  ; the  belly  is  whitish  ; the 
tail  is  surrounded  with  very  long  hair  j and 
the  ears  ore  thin  and  naked.  Its  length, 
from  the  nose  to  the  tail,  is  nearly  six 
inches,  that  of  the  tail  being  four  and  a half ; 
and  the  body  is  thicker  than  a squirrel's. 
Like  the  last-mentioned  animal,  although 
these  have  not  its  activity  and  sprightliness, 
thev  can  ascend  trees  in  search  of  their  food, 
which  they  carefully  store  up  for  their 
winter  consumption.  During  its  state  of 
torpidity  it  is  said  to  grow  very  fat,  contrary 
to  the  nature  of  most  of  the  hybemating  or 
sleeping  animals  ; but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
jt  occasionally  wakes,  and  feeds  on  its  store  ; 
in  truth,  it  is  at  all  times  fat,  and  appears  as 
much  so  in  spring  as  in  autumn.  Its  flesh 
was  esteemed  a great  delicacy  by  the  Ro- 
mans, who  had  their  gliraria,  or  places  in 
which  they  were  kept  and  fattened  for  the 
Uble. 

The  Gabdex  Dobmocse  {Myoxu$  nitda) 
is  a native  of  the  temperate  parts  of 
Europe  and  Asia.  It  makes  its  nest,  like 
tlie  rest  of  this  genus,  in  the  hollows  of  trees, 
and  sometimes  in  those  of  walls,  where  it 
generally  fixes  its  abode,  and  remains  in  a 
state  of  torpidity  during  a great  port  of  the 
winter,  awaking,  however,  at  intervals.  Its 

general  length  is  about  four  inches  and  a 
alf,  and  the  tail  not  quite  so  much.  It  is 
of  an  elegant  rufous  colour  above,  and  yel- 
lowish white  underneath  : the  eyes  are 
iml^dded  in  a large  black  patch  or  spot, 
which  extends  to  some  distance  beyond  each 
ear  : the  tail  is  rather  wide  towards  the  end, 
sharpening  at  the  extremity,  and  is  marked 
on  that  part  by  a longitudinal  black  stripe, 
having  the  edges  white.  Delighting  in  all 
sorts  of  fruit,  but  particularly  in  wall  fruit, 
these  animals  prove  very  destructive  in 
gardens.  They  produce  their  young  about 
the  middle  of  summer,  which  arc  about  five 
or  SIX  in  number. 

IXjRSIBRANCniATA.  A name  given 
oy  Cuvier  to  an  order  of  A nneliclw,  or  red- 
blixxlcd  worms,  w'hich  have  their  organs, 
and  particularly  their  gills,  distributed  about 
efiually  throughout  the  middle  jiart  of  the 
owy.  The  Isereis,  or  Sea-centipede,  is  an 
•xatnple  of  this  order.  fSec  Nekemia.] 

dory,  DOREE,  or  JOHN  DORY. 
Tlicre  arc  several  species  of  this 
“'ngular  Acanthoptcrygious  fish,  which 
IS  uHtinguished  by  having  the  spinous  por- 
tions of  the  dorsal  and  anal  fins  separated 
^ a deep  emarginatlon  from  the  soft-rayed 
portion,  and  having  the  base  of  all  the  verti- 
eai  nns,  and  the  Carina  of  the  lielly  anterior 
to  the  anal  fin,  furnished  with  spines. 

'Hic  CO.SIMOX  Dobv  (ZeuK  fuhrr't  la  a 
native  of  the  .Mediterranean,  Northern,  and  j 
locality  is  more  noted  ; 
~ ‘t  than  Torbay,  on  our  own  western  I 


coast.  It  is  distinguished  by  its  large  and 
long  head,  its  dusky  green  colour,  accom- 
panied by  a strong  gilt  tinge,  and  particu- 
larly by  a large,  oval  dusky  spot  on  each 
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side  the  body : the  mouth  is  wide,  the  lower 
jaw  longer  than  the  upper,  the  teeth  small 
and  sharp,  and  the  eyes  large  ; the  whole 
body  is  covered  with  very  small  scales,  and 
marked  by  a curved  lateral  line,  which, 
descending  rather  suddenly  from  the  gill- 
covers,  passes  on  to  the  tail : the  back  is 
much  arched,  and  furnished  with  a row  of 
strong  small  prickles,  wliieh  are  also  con- 
tinued along  the  curve  of  the  abdomen  : the 
tail  is  of  a moderate  size,  and  rounded  at  the 
end.  The  Dory  is  of  an  extremely  voracious 
nature,  preying  on  the  smaller  fishes  and 
their  spawn,  ns  well  as  on  various  kinds  of 
Crustacea  and  marine  insects.  The  form  of 
the  Dory  is  extremely  forbidding,  so  much 
so  as  to  deter  our  ancestors  from  tasting  it  ; 
and  although  its  flesh  is  now  esteemed  de- 
licious food,  its  reputation  among  epicures 
is  but  of  modem  date.  The  name  is  said  to 
be  derived  from  the  French,  junne  (yellow) 
doTiie,  corrupted  into  John  Dory.  In  gene- 
ral it  is  from  twelve  to  fifteen  inches  in 
length,  though  it  sometimes  arrives  at  a far 
superior  size,  and  of  the  weight  of  ten  or 
twelve  pounds. 

There  arc  a few  other  species,  but  less  re- 
markable than  the  preceding: — The  Bba- 
zilian  Doby  {_Zcus  vomer),  which  is  about 
six  or  eight  inches  long ; body  very  thin, 
without  scales,  and  of  a bright  silver  colour, 
tinged  with  a bluish  cast  on  the  upper  jiarts. 
— The  I.ndian  Doby  (Zetis  Galhis)  is  about 
the  same  size  ns  the  one  just  mentioned : 
body  very  thin,  silvery,  and  without  scales  : 
head  large,  mouth  wide.  Native  of  the  Ame- 
rican and  Indian  seas.  — Ciliateii  Doby. 
(Zeus  Cilutris.)  This  species,  which  is  also 
destitute  of  scales,  is  of  a bright  silver  colour, 
with  a east  of  bluish-green  on  the  back  : 
head  small,  and  very  sloping)  lower  jaw 
rather  longer  than  the  uiqier  : several  of  the 
last  rays  both  of  the  dorsal  and  anal  fin 
extend  to  a vast  distance  beyond  the  mem- 
brane, reaching  further  than  the  tail  itself. 
It  has  liccn  supposed  that  the  smaller  kind 
of  fishes  may  be  attracted  with  these  long 
and  flexible  filaments,  and  mistake  thciii 
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for  'w'orms,  while  the  Dory  lies  concealed 
among  sea-weeds,  &c.,  waiting  for  its  prey. 
It  is  a native  of  the  Indian  seas.  [See  Zeus.] 

DOTTEREL.  (CJiaradrius  morineXlus.') 
This  Grallatorial  bird  is  about  ten  inches  in 
length:  the  beak  black,  slender,  and  one  ineh 
long  : forehead  mottled  with  dusky  and  grey  j 
the  hinder  part  of  the  head  is  black  ; and  a 
broad  white  line  over  the  eyes  surrounds  the 
whole.  The  back  and  ■H'ings  arc  a light 
brown  ; the  breast  is  a pale  dull  orange  ; the 
middle  of  the  belly  is  blaek ; the  edges  of 
the  feathers  are  pale  rust  colour,  and  the 
lower  part  of  the  back  and  rump  Incline  to 
gray.  The  tail  is  composed  of  twelve  broun 
olive-coloured  feathers,  barred  with  black 
near  the  ends,  and  tipped  with  white  : the 
thiglis  are  a reddish  white,  and  the  legs 
black.  The  female  is  rather  larger,  and  the 
colours  more  dull ; the  white  line  over  the 
eye  is  smaller  ; and  the  erown  of  the  head 
is  mottled  with  brown  and  white.  Dotterels 
inhabit  the  northern  parts  of  Asia  and  Eu- 
rope, frequenting  the  muddy  borders  of 
rivers  : they  are  migratory,  being  seen  on 
our  moors  and  downs  in  their  flights  to  and 
from  their  breeding-places,  from  April  to 
June,  and  again  from  September  to  Novem- 
ber. Being  fresh  from  regions  and  wilds 
untrodden  by  man,  and  not  having  expe- 
rienced persecution,  they  do  not  so  readily 
take  alarm,  as  other  birds  do  whieh  have 
been  reared  in  the  vicinity  of  their  general 
enemy  : they  have,  in  consequence,  obtained 
the  character  of  being  very  stupid  birds,  and, 
it  is  said,  may  be  taken  by  the  most  simple 
artifice ; but  night-fowling,  and  all  modes 
of  ensnaring  them,  have  yielded  to  the  more 
certain  method  of  bring  them  down  with  a 
gun. 

DOTTEREL,  SEA.  [See  Turnstone.] 

DOVE.  [See  Pigeon  : Ring-dove  : Tur- 
tle-dove.] 

DRAGON.  {Draco  volans.)  Instead  of 
the  formidable  monster  of  this  name,  which 
recals  to  the  imagination  the  wild  fictions  of 
romance,  the  animal  w'e  are  about  to  describe 
is  a small  and  harmless  lizard,  agreeing  in 
the  general  form  of  its  body  with  the  rest  of 
that  tribe  ; but  furnished  with  large,  ex- 
pansile, cutaneous  processes,  which,  when 
expanded,  cnkble  it  to  support  itself  in  the 
air  for  a few  seconds,  in  springing  from 
branch  to  branch,  among  the  lofty  trees  in 
which  it  resides.  The  total  length  of  this 
highly  curious  creature  is  about  ten  or  twelve 
inches  ; the  tail  being  extremely  long  in 
proportion  to  the  body,  which  is  not  above 
four  inches.  The  head  is  of  a moderate  size, 
but  very  singular  form,  being  furnished  be- 
neath with  a very  large  triple  pouch,  one 
part  of  wliich  descends  beneath  the  throat, 
while  the  two  remaining  parts  project  on 
each  side  ; all  being  sharp-pointed  : the 
mouth  is  rather  wide  ; the  tongue  large,  and 
thick  at  the  base  ; the  teeth  small  and  nu- 
merous i the  neck,  body,  and  limbs  rather 
slender,  and  covered  with  small  acuminated 
and  closely  set  scales.  The  colour  of  this 
animal  on  the  upper  parts  is  au  elegant  pale 
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blue,  or  bluish-grey,  the  back  and  tail  being 
marked  by  several  transverse  dusky  undu- 
lations, while  the  wings  are  very  elegantly 
spotted  with  patches  of  black,  brown,  and 


white  : the  border  of  the  wings  is  also  white, 
and  the  whole  under  surface  of  the  animal  | 
is  of  a very  pale  or  whitish  brown  colour.  i 
Species  of  this  genus  are  inhabitants  of  many  . 
parts  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  South  America ; | 
they  feed  on  insects  ; and  ore  in  every  resi«ct 
animals  of  a harmless  nature. 

All  the  frightful  animals  described  and  I 
figured  in  the  works  of  some  of  the  older 
naturalists,  under  the  name  of  Dragons,  are 
merely  fictitious  beings,  cither  arti^ially 
composed  of  the  skins  of  different  animals, 
or  made  by  warping  some  particular  species 
of  the  ray  or  skate  tribe  into  a dragon-like  I 
shape,  by  expanding  and  drying  the  fins  in 
an  elevated  position,  adding  the  legs  of  , 
birds,  &c.,  and  other\rise  di.sguising  the  ani-  ' 
mals.  Such  also  are  the  monstrous  repre- 
sentations (to  be  found  in  Gesner  and  Aldro- 
vandus)  of  a seven-headed  Dragon,  with 
gaping  mouths,  long  body,  snake-like  necks  | 
and  tail,  and  feet  resembling  those  of  birds,  i 
Some  of  the  dragons  of  antiquity  are  de-  j 
scribed  as  having  no  feet,  but  as  crawling 
like  serpents,  and  their  bodies  covered  with 
scales,  and  so  powerful  as  to  crush  an  ele- 
phant with  the  greatest  ease.  The  animal 
which  gave  rise  to  these  is  probably  no  other 
than  the  great  Boa  Constrictor.  Again,  who 
has  not  hcaid  of  the  fabled  Dragon  of  the 
middle  ages,  which  had  the  feet  of  a lion,  I 
the  long  thick  tail  of  a serjxint,  and  au  im-  ' 
mense  throat,  from  which  streamed  flames  | 
of  fire  ? This  dragon  played  a distinguished  l 
part  in  the  days  of  chivalrj’  ; and  was  one  of  | 
those  monsters  whom  it  was  the  business  of  I 
the  heroes  of  romance  to  attack  and  destroy.  ' 
IVe  have,  involuntarily  os  it  were,  Ixxm  led  I 
to  notice  the  fabulous  history  of  the  Dragon,  i 
in  order  to  point  out  the  gross  absurdities  ] 
connected  with  Natural  llistoiy,  which,  i 
though  long  since  exploded,  were  at  one  I 
period  received  as  matters  of  fhet. 

DOUC.  (SemnojntJiccug.)  A genus  of  >fon- 
keys  peculiar  to  Cochin  China,  the  East  ■ 
Indies,  and  neighbouring  islands.  They 


i 
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differ  from  the  true  Jlonkeys  by  having  an 
additional  small  tubercle  on  the  last  of  the 
inferior  molars  ; and  are  farther  distin- 
guished by  their  lengthened  limbs  and  ex- 
tremely elongated  tail.  In  their  muzzle,  as 
well  as  in  haring  posterior  eallosities,  they 
resemble  the  Gibbons.  Though  capable  of 
much  agility,  their  movements  are  staid  and 
deliberate,  and  their  general  deportment 
remarkable  for  grarity.  [See  MoxivJjys.] 

DRAB  [MOTHS].  A name  given  by  col- 
leetors  to  Moths  of  the  genus  Orthosia.  They 
are  also  called  Qu.^keus. 

DRAGONET.  {Canioni/mus  lifra.')  A 
beautiful  Acanthopterygious  fish,  inhabiting 
the  Mediterranean  and  northern  seas,  and 
about  a foot  in  length.  The  head  is  large  and 
somewhat  depressed  ; the  mouth  wide,  and 
the  teeth  small  and  numerous  ; the  eyes  are 
placed  near  each  other  on  the  upper  part 
of  the  head  ; the  body  is  of  a taper  form, 
smooth,  and  destitute  of  risible  scales.  Ac- 
cording to  Pennant,  the  pupils  of  the  eyes 
arc  of  a rich  sapijhirine  blue  colour  j the 
irides  fine  fiery  carbuncle,  the  pectoral  fins 
light  brown  ; the  side  lines  straight ; the 
colours  of  the  fish  yellow,  blue,  and  white, 
making  a beautiful  appearance  when  fresh 
taken. 

Tliere  are  two  or  three  other  species,  one 
of  wliich,  called  the  Oceli.ated  Dbaoonet, 
(Callioni/mus  ocellatus)  about  the  size  of  one’s 
little  finger,  is  a native  of  the  Indian  seas. 
The  head  is  smaller  and  sharper  than  in 
others  of  the  genus,  and  rather  flat  at  the 
top ; mouth  small,  with  tumid,  fleshy  lips, 
the  upijer  one  doubled  ; lateral  line  straight ; 
tail  rounded. 

DRAGON-FLY.  (LibeUuHdcE).  A nume- 
rous family-  of  Ncuroptera.  They  arc  of  blue, 
pecn,  white,  crimson,  and  scarlet  colours  ; 
In  some  a variety  of  the  most  vivid  tints  are 
united ; and  they  are  easily  distinguished 
from  all  other  insects  by  the  lengtii  of  their 
b^ies,  the  large  size  of  their  eyes,  and  the 
beautiful  transparency  of  their  wings.  These 
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brilliant  anti  lively  insects,  which  arc  seen 
lx.*"**  strength  and  rapidity  round 

_ meailowB,  and  pursuing  the  smaller  in- 
*****  the  velocity  of  a hawk,  were  at 
one  time  inhabitants  of  the  water,  ami  re- 
■wled  in  that  element  for  a long  space  of 
lime  liefore  they  assumed  their  flying  form. 


Tile  mouth  of  the  Dragon-fly  contains  a 
formidable  apparatus  of  mandibles  andmax- 
illiE,  denticulated  at  the  tip  ; the  autennas 
are  very  short,  being  merely  a pair  of  small 
hairs ; the  wings  large  and  spreading,  and 
the  body  elongated. 

There  are  many  different  genera  and  spe- 
cies of  the  LibelluUdte,  both  native  and  ex- 
otie. One  of  the  largest  English  species  is  the 
.dSshna  varia,  or  Great  variegated  Dragon- 
fly. This  insect  makes  its  appearance  prin- 
cipally towards  tlie  decline  of  summer,  and 
is  singularly  elegant : its  general  length  is 
about  three  inches  from  head  to  tail,  and 
the  wings  when  expanded  measure  near  four 
inches  from  tip  to  tip  : the  head  is  very 
large  ; the  neek  extremely  slender ; and  the 
eyes,  which  occupy  by  far  the  greatest  part 
of  the  head,  are  of  a iiearly  blue-gray  cast : 
the  front  is  greenish  yellow  ; the  thora.x  of 
the  same  colour,  but  marked  by  longitudinal 
black  streaks  ; the  body,  which  is  very  long, 
slender,  and  sub-cylindrical,  is  black,  richly 
variegated  with  bright  blue  and  deep  grass- 
green  : the  wings  are  perfectly  transparent, 
strengthened  by  very  numerous  black  re- 
ticular fibres,  and  exhibit  a strongly  iri- 
descent appearance.  In  the  day-time  it  flies 
about  in  pursuit  of  its  prey  with  astonishing 
rapidity ; but  during  the  early  morning 
hours,  aud  in  the  evening,  it  is  observed  to 
sit  with  its  wings  expanded,  and  may  be 
easily  taken. 

All  the  insects  of  this  family  are  pro- 
duced from  eggs  deposited  in  the  water, 
wliich,  sinkirg  to  the  bottom,  are  hatched, 
after  a certain  period,  into  flattish  hexapod 
larva: : they  cast  their  skins  several  times 
before  they  arrive  at  their  full  size,  and 
are  of  a dusky  brown  colour : the  rudi- 
ments of  the  future  wings  appear  on  the 
back  of  such  as  are  advanced  to  the  pupa  or 
chrysalis  state,  in  the  form  of  a pair  of  oblong 
scales  ; aud  the  head  is  armed  with  a most 
singular  organ  for  seizing  its  prey  ; viz., 
a kind  of  flat  proboscis,  with  a joint  iu  the 
middle,  and  a jiair  of  strong  hooks  or  prongs 
at  the  end.  Tliis  proboscis,  when  the  Dragon- 
fly is  at  rest,  is  folded  or  turned  up  iu  such 
a manner  as  to  lap  over  the  face  like  a mask; 
but  when  the  creature  sees  any  insect  which 
it  means  to  attack,  it  springs  suddenly  ibr- 
wards,  and  by  stretching  i'orth  the  jointed 
proboscis,  readily  obtains  its  prey.  In  this 
their  larva  and  pupa  state  they  continue  for 
two  years,  wheu,  having  attained  their  full 
size,  they  prepare  for  their  ultimate  change  i 
and  crcciiing  up  the  stem  of  some  water- 
plant,  aud  grasping  it  with  their  feet,  they 
make  an  effort  by  which  tiie  skin  of  the  buck 
and  head  is  forced  open,  and  tiic  enclosed 
Libcllula  gradually  emerges,  its  head  and 
wings  first  appearing.  The  wings,  at  tiiis 
early  jicriod  of  exclusion,  arc  very  tender 
anil  contracted,  all  the  ramifleations  or  fibres 
liaving  been  compressed  within  the  small 
compass  of  tlic  oblong  scales  on  the  back  of 
the  pupa  i but  in  about  haif  an  lioiir  they 
are  fniiy  expanded,  and  have  acquired  tiic 
strength  and  solidity  necessary  for  flight. 
Tills  curious  process  of  the  evolution  or 
liirlli  of  flic  Dragon-fly  generally  takes  place 
on  a fine  sunny  morning  •,  and  tliongli  for  a 
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time  it  roves  the  field  and  forest,  or  disports 
itself  on  the  margin  of  the  silvery  stream  — 
lightly  traversing  the  nir  in  a thousand 
directions,  and  expanding  its  gossamer  wings 
to  the  sun  — how  short  is  its  aerial  and  ter- 
restrial life,  compared  with  that  which  it 
passed  in  its  aquatic  state  1 Scarcely  have 
the  frosts  of  autumn  nipped  the  tenderest 
plant,  ere  the  whole  tribe  of  LibeUula:  perish 
from  the  cold. 

Among  the  varieties  of  the  Dragon-fly, 
many  of  them  may  sometimes  be  observed 
in  the  same  field,  or  flying  within  a small 
distance  of  each  other  on  the  borders  of  their 
natal  stream  ; and  though  thej^  differ  in 
their  size  and  variegations,  their  general 
form  and  habits  correspond  too  nearly  to  be 
mistaken  for  any  other  winged  insects.  A 
specific  notice  of  each  may  therefore  be 
thought  unnecessary.  We  shall,  however, 
avail  ourselves  of  Dr.  Shaw’s  description  of 
one  species  of  “ exotic  ” LibeUula,  and  his 
concluding  remarks  relative  to  the  extraor- 
dinary character  of  the  eyes  of  these  insects 
in  general.  “ The  LibeUula  Lucretia  is  a 
native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  (or  rather 
of  S.  America),  and  is  distinguished  by  the 
excessive  length  of  its  slender  body,  which 
measures  not  less  than  five  inches  and  a half 
in  length,  though  scarcely  exceeding  the 
tenth  of  an  inch  in  diameter  : the  wings  are 
transparent,  of  a slender  or  narrow  shape, 
as  in  tlie  L.  puella,  to  which  this  species  is 
allied  in  form,  and  measures  five  inches  and 
a half  in  extent  from  tip  to  tip  : the  colour 
of  the  head  and  thorax  is  brown,  with  a 
yellowish  stripe  on  each  side,  and  the  body 
is  of  a deep  mazarine  blue. 

“ I should  not  dismiss  the  genus  LibeUula 
without  observing  that  in  some  species,  and 
particularly  in  the  L.  varia,  grandis,  &c., 
the  wonderful  structure  of  the  cornea  or  ex- 
ternal coat  of  the  eye,  which  prevails  in  by 
far  the  major  part  of  the  insect  tribe,  is  ex- 
hibited with  peculiar  distinctness.  Even  a 
common  magnifier,  of  about  an  inch  focus, 
demonstrates  that  the  cornea  is  marked  by 
a prodigious  number  of  minute  decussating 
Unes,  giving  a kind  of  granular  appearance 
to  the  whole  convexity  : but  when  micro- 
scopically examined,  it  exhibits  a continued 
surface  of  convex  hexagons,  and  if  cut  from 
the  head,  and  cleared  from  its  internal  pig- 
ment, it  appears  perfectly  transparent,  and 
seems  to  consist  of  an  infinity  of  hexagonal 
lenses  of  equal  convexity  on  both  surfaces. 
This  is  a subject  on  which  much  might  be 
said ; but  the  compass  of  tlie  present  pub- 
lication forbids  too  circumstantial  a descrip- 
tion of  minute  and  disputaljle  particulars. 
It  may  be  sufficient  to  observe  that  on  each 
eye  of  tliis  animal,  according  to  tlie  compu- 
tation ofLewenhock,  there  arc  about  12,544 
of  these  lenses.” 

To  tliose  who  would  study  in  detail  the 
members  of  this  group,  we  would  recommend 
tlie  volume  of  llambur  in  tlie  “ Suites  il 
Buffon,”  and  the  works  of  Van  dcr  Linden, 
Dc  Sclys  Longcliamps,  and  especially  Clinr- 
penticr.  In  tliis  country,  ,1.  C.  Dale,  Esq. 
F.L.S.,  has  made  the  group  a special  subject 
of  study,  and  Mr.  W.  Evans  lias  piililislied 
rougli  figures  of  all  the  British  species,  wliich 


may  prove  useful  in  identifying  them.  Dra- 
gon-flies are  often  found  in  a fossil  state,  as 
early  as  in  the  lias  formation.  [See  PiiTA- 
LUKA.] 

DRILL.  [See  Ape.] 

DRIVER  AlsT.  Tlielocal  name  given  to 
a species  of  Hymenopterous  insect  belonging 
to  the  family  of  Ants.  Its  name  is  A nomma 
arcens.  The  following  very  interesting  ac- 
count is  derived  from  a paper  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Savage,  an  American  missionary  on  the 
coast  of  West  Africa,  and  published  in  the 
“ Transactions  of  the  Entomological  Society” 
for  1847. 

The  writer  prefaces  his  narrative  by  saying 
that  he  is  not  aware  that  the  insect  in  ques- 
tion has  ever  been  described,  or  that  it  exists 
in  any  of  the  European  cabinets  j but  he 
thinks  it  is,  without  doubt,  that  of  which 
Mr.  Smeathman  speaks,  when  he  says,  “ one 
species,  wliich  seems  at  times  to  have  no 
fixed  habitation,  ranges  about  in  vast  armies. 
By  being  furnished  with  very  strong  jaws, 
they  can  attack  any  animal  whatever  that 
impedes  their  progress,  and  there  is  no  escape 
but  by  immediate  flight  or  instant  retreat  to 
the  water.  The  inhabitants  of  the  negro 
villages  are  frequently  obliged  to  abandon 
their  dwellings,  taking  with  them  their 
children,  &c.,  and  wait  till  the  ants  have 
passed.”  Dr.  Savage  says  it  is  evidently 
closely  allied  to  the  Atta  cephalotei  of  I'abri- 
cius,  ionnd  in  the  West  Indies  and  South 
America,  and  like  that  named  by  the  French 
“ Fourmi  de  visite,"  would  be  not  inappropri- 
ately styled  the  “ visiting  ant,”  thoug|i  he 
considers  the  appellation  Driver  more  signi- 
ficant of  its  habits.  “ Its  domicile,”  he  says, 
“ if  such  it  may  be  called,  consists  of  a 
shallow  excavation  under  the  roots  of  trees, 
shelving  rocks,  and  almost  an3'  other  sub- 
stance that  will  afford  a shelter  ; not  origi- 
nating with  themselves,  but  adopted  and 
completed  as  the  wants  of  their  community 
may  require  ; their  mode  of  life  not  admit- 
ting of  cells  and  magazines,  and  other  in- 
terior arrangements,  by  which  the  domiciles 
of  other  ants  more  retiring  and  less  aggres- 
sive in  their  habits  are  characterized. 

“ Their  sallies  are  made  in  cloudj’  days, 
and  in  the  night,  chiefly  in  the  latter.  This 
is  owing  to  the  uncongenial  influence  of  the 
sun,  an  exposure  to  the  direct  raj-sof  which, 
especially  when  the  power  is  increased  bg 
reflection,  is  almost  immediately  fatal.  If 
they  should  be  detained  abroad  till  late  in 
the  morning  of  a sunny  day  bj’  the  quantity 
of  their  prey,  they  will  construct  arches 
over  their  path,  of  dirt  agglutinated  b}'  a 
fluid  excreted  from  their  mouth.  If  their 
way  should  run  under  thick  gross,  sticks, 
&c.,  nffording  sufficient  shelter,  the  arch 
is  dispensed  with  ; if  not,  so  much  dirt  is 
added  as  is  ncccssarj-  to  eke  out  the  arch  in 
connection  with  them.  In  the  rain.v  season, 
or  in  a succession  of  cloudy  dai  s,  this  arch 
is  seldom  visible  ; their  ]iath,  however,  is 
very  distinct,  presenting  a beaten  niqiear- 
ance,  and  freedom  from  cverjr  thing  movable. 
They  arc  evidently  economists  in  time  and 
labour  : for  if  a crcricc,  fissure  in  the  ground, 
liossagc  under  stones,  &c.,  come  in  their 
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way,  they  will  adopt  them  as  a substitute 
for  the  aieh.  This  covered  way  seems  to  be 
i designed  in  part  for  the  protection  of  workers 
‘ In  transporting  prey,  pupte,  &c.,  but  chiefiy 
j offninst  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  an  exposure 
I to  which,  in  places  where  the  keflecton  is 
' strong,  is  certain  death  in  less  than  two  mi- 
nutes. When  the  sun’s  rays  are  intercepted 
for  days,  the  arch  is  wanting  ; and,  even 
with  the  arch,  in  a bright  strong  sunshine, 

: masses  of  the  Drivers  are  foimd  under  the 
thick  grass  in  holes  and  other  places,  re- 
: galing  themselves  in  the  shade  till  the 
decline  of  the  sun,  when  their  work  is  re- 
newed with  their  characteristic  vigour. 

I j “In  cloudy  days,  when  on  their  predatory 
j excursions,  or  migrating,  an  arch  for  the 
I protection  of  the  workers,  &c.  is  constructed 
of  the  bodies  of  their  largest  class.  Their 
widely  extended  jaws,  long  slender  limbs, 
and  projecting  antennae  intertwining,  form 
! a sort  of  net-work  that  seems  to  answer  well 
I their  object.  Whenever  an  alarm  is  given, 

. the  arch  is  instantly  broken,  and  the  ants, 

1 joining  others  of  the  same  class  on  the  out- 
side of  the  line,  who  seem  to  be  acting  ns 
rommanders,  guides,  and  scouts,  run  about 
in  a furious  manner  in  i>ursuit  of  the  enemy. 
If  the  alarm  should  prove  to  be  without 
foundation,  the  victory  won,or  danger  passed, 
the  arch  is  quickly  removed,  and  the  main 
column  marches  forward  as  before  in  all  the 
order  of  an  intellectual  military  discipline. 

“ I will  here  describe  an  attempt  that  I 
i^ntly  made  to  destroy  one  of  their  commu- 
nities, which,  with  the  facts  in  the  order  in 
which  they  transpired,  and  the  collateral  cir- 
cmnstanccs  attending  it,  will  fairly  illustrate 
many  of  their  habits.  My  observations  were 
made  in  part  at  my  former  station  (Cape 
Palmas),  where  I resided  nearly  eight  years. 
I have  been  at  my  present  station  about 
eight  months.  During  the  first  four  months 
of  the  latter  period  I was  greatly  annoyed 
by  the  frequent  visitations  and  ravages  of 
these  insects ; at  one  time  literally  driving 
out  every  member  of  the  female  department 
of  the  school ; at  another  the  male  depart- 
ment J then  the  Inmates  of  my  own  dwelling; 

: again,  attacking  my  horse,  then  my  pigs, 
fowls,  kc.  kc. ; nothing,  in  fine,  possessing 
i animal  life  escaping  their  assaults.  They 
! always  pounced  upon  us  at  night,  and  genc- 
; rally  when  our  senses  were  reposing  in  sleep. 
Occasionally  we  were  apprised  of  their  dc- 
! sijins  at  nightfall  by  a few  suspicious  in- 
I oiriduals  lurking  in  the  vicinity  in  advance 
! of  the  main  body,  but  mostly  they  took  us 
! by  surprise.  At  Inst  their  annoyance  seemed 
I w have  reachctl  the  highest  point  of  our 
I mrl)!  arance,  and  a resolution  was  forthwith 
taken  to  di.=eovcr  their  habitation,  and,  if 
P'r'siblc,  expel  them  from  the  vicinity. 

I Accordingly  I commenced  cutting  over  the 
i j’T?","  ' b and  had  proceeded  ns  faros  two- 
I iiiinU  the  way  down  the  mount  on  which 
I my  dwellings  stand,  when,  beneath  nshclving 
; rock  of  decomposing  granite,  their  haunt  was 
i “'"9‘*^rcd.  They  had  (iccn  roused  bythc  noise 
f"  ii.  I workmen,  and  hail  come 

I'l,  b in  Ini'alculable  numlicrs  for  defence, 
terally  blackening  the  surrounding  gross 
nushrubbery.  Lines  of  ants,  going  and  com- 


ing agreeably  to  the  rules  of  their  order,  were 
running  in  opposite  directions.  Their  paths 
were  very  distinct  and  well  trodden,  of  about 
an  inch  in  width.  In  other  directions  were 
seen  covered  ways  forsaken,  the  object  of 
their  formation  no  longer  existing, — ^no  prey 
having  been  discovered,  or,  if  found,  being 
disposed  of,  — and  other  regions  lying  open 
for  exploration.  Their  numbers  could  not 
be  computed ; millions  on  millions  seemed 
to  be  there,  besides  thousands  that  were 
going  and  coming  with  astonishing  speed  i 
and  alacrity.  I 

“In  attemptingtheir  destruction  I adopted  I 
the  mode  of  the  natives,  which  is,  to  ignite  i 
on  the  spot  a collection  of  the  dried  leaves  of 
a species  of  Corypha  (fan  palm  of  this  coast), 
about  six  feet  in  diameter,  and  dried  gross, 
with  other  combustible  matter.  A fire  of 
great  intensity  was  thus  kindled,  which  con- 
tinued to  burn  for  a considerable  time.  Tliis 
I supposed  would  be  the  last  of  our  trouble- 
some neighbours.  Two  days  after,  how- 
ever, on  going  to  the  spot  for  the  purpose  of  ; 
examining  into  their  domicile,  I was  sur-  I 
prised  to  see  a tree  at  a short  distance,  about 
eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  to  the  height  , 
of  four  feet  from  the  ground,  with  the  ad-  ! 
jacent  plants  and  earth,  perfectly  black  with 
them.  From  the  lower  limbs  (four  feet 
high)  were  festoons  or  lines  of  the  size  of  a 
man’s  thumb,  reacliing  to  the  plants  and 
ground  below,  consisting  entirely  of  these  i 
insects  ; others  were  ascending  and  descend-  ; 
ing  upon  them,  thus  holding  free  and  ready  ! 
communication  with  the  lower  and  upper  i 
portion  of  tliis  dense  mass.  One  of  these  i 
festoons  I saw  in  the  act  of  formation ; it  j 
was  a good  way  advanced  when  first  ob- 
served : ant  after  ant  coming  down  from  I 
above,  extending  their  long  limbs  and  open-  | 
ing  wide  their  jaws,  gradually  lengthened  ! 
out  the  living  chain  till  it  touched  the  broad  j 
leaf  of  a Canna  coccinea  below.  It  now  ' 
swung  to  and  fro  in  the  wind,  the  terminal  ' 
ant  the  meanwhile  endeavouring  to  attach  i 
it  by  his  jaws  and  legs  to  the  leaf ; not  sue-  | 
cecding,  another  ant  of  the  same  class  (the 
very  largest)  was  seen  to  ascend  the  plant,  ' 
and,  fixing  his  hind  legs  with  the  apex  of 
the  abdomen  flnnly  to  the  leaf  under  the 
vibrating  column,  then  reaching  forth  his 
fore  legs  and  opening  wide  his  jaws,  closed 
in  with  his  companion  from  above,  and  thus 
completed  the  most  curious  ladder  in  the 
world.’’ 

In  about  two  hours  Dr.  Savage  visited  the 
spot  again,  when  the  hanging  lines  or  fes- 
toons were  gone,  and  about  half  of  the  mass 
also  ; some  below  the  surface,  others  on  their 
predatory  excursions  ; and  they  again  under- 
went the  fiery  ordeal,  which  urged  them 
forwards,  and  they  marched  on  with  all 
their  former  celerity.  Next  morning  ho 
found  them  still  engaged  in  removing. 
Thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  must  have 
been  destroyed  by  the  two  fires,  and  yet 
apparently  their  numbers  wsro  iindimi- 
nishcd.  Neither  on  this  nor  any  otlicr  oc- 
casion did  he  detect  a winged  individual, 
though  it  was  the  season  when  such  arc  to 
be  found  in  all  cuininunities  of  ants  not 
apterous. 
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“ Their  mode  of  biting  differs  from  that  of 
the  soldiers  among  the  Termes  The  mandi- 
bles of  the  latter  are  flat  and  sharp,  and 
move  in  a cross  direction,  cutting  in  the 
manner  of  scissors.  The  mandibles  of  the 
Driver  of  the  first  class  are  very  prominent 
and  formidable,  strongly  hooked,  having 
one  tooth  ; those  of  the  second  classes  are 
flatter,  sharper,  and  armed  with  two  strong 
teeth,  the  edges  finely  serrated,  and  admi- 
rably calculated  for  lacerating  and  cutting 
muscular  fibre.  The  onset  of  the  former  is 
with  a grasp  that  causes  their  victim  to 
start  and  wince  as  if  life  were  in  danger ; 
their  mandibles  are  fixed  so  strongly  into 
the  flesh,  and  their  hold  retained  with  such 
pertinacity,  that  a separation  is  effected  often 
only  by  a dismemberment  of  the  body.  If 
permitted  to  retain  their  hold,  the  motion  of 
their  jaws  is  alternately  from  one  side  to 
to  the  other,  penetrating  deeper  and  deeper 
at  every  stroke.  With  the  second  class 
tliere  is  not  only  this  gradual  penetration, 
but  at  the  same  time  lacerating  and  cutting 
of  the  flesh,  with  an  approximation  of  the 
jaws  at  each  effort.  Tins  difiereuce  in  the 
form  and  motion  in  the  two  classes  led  me 
to  infer  a difference  of  duties  or  office  in  their 
economy.  Tliis  impression  has  been  con- 
firmed by  repeated  observations.  To  the 
first  class,  it  would  appear,  is  assigned  the 
defence  of  the  community  ; it  is  theirs  also 
to  attack  and  disable  their  prey.  The 
second  lacerate  and  cut  the  flesh,  and  are 
assisted  by  the  first  in  tearing  it  off.  Upon 
the  third,  w'ho  appear  to  be  especially  the 
labourers,  devolves  the  burthen  of  trans- 
portation, whether  of  prey  or  pupaa.  Tliey 
are  seen  to  be  assisted  often  by  the  second 
class,  and,  w’hen  the  prey  is  too  large  for 
either,  the  first  is  called  in. 

They  carry  their  pupa;  and  prey  longitu- 
dinally under  their  bodies,  held  firmly  be- 
tween'their  mandibles  and  legs,  the  latter 
of  which  are  admirably  calculated  by  their 
length  and  slenderness  for  this  purpose  ; and 
the  freedom  and  ease  with  wliich  tliey  carry 
their  burthen  is  truly  surprising.  — AVhen- 
ever  a stream  of  water  intercepts  their 
course  in  their  excursions  and  migrations,  if 
it  should  not  be  extensive  they  compass  it, 
but  if  otherwise,  they  make  a line  or  chain 
of  one  another,  gradually  extending  them- 
selves by  numbers  across,  till  a connection 
is  formed  with'  the  opposite  side,  and  thus  a 
bridge  is  constructed,  over  which  the  main 
body  passes  in  safety.  — Their  tenacity  of 
life  appears  to  be  truly  extraordinary.  This 
was  evinced  by  a series  of  exiieriments.  An 
individual  of  the  largest  class  was  submerged 
to  tlie  bottom  of  a gloss  of  water,  where  it 
struggled  for  about  three  quarters  of  an 
hour,  and  then  apparently  expired  ; but  it 
revived  in  about  ten  minutes  after  it  was 
taken  out,  exhibiting  about  as  much  vitality 
and  ferocity  os  before.  It  was  re-submerged 
for  five  hours,  with  like  results.  It  was 
submerged  the  third  time,  and  kept  under 
water  for  tw'clve  hours.  AVlicn  taken  out 
it  revived,  and  continued  to  exhibit  signs  of 
life  for  about  twelve  liours  more,  and  then 
expired.  Various  otlicr  experiments  were 
tried.  The  liead  of  one  of  the  largest  class. 
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when  dissev'ered  from  the  body,  grasped  the 
finger  of  an  attendant  so  furiously  as  to 
cause  an  Immediate  flow  of  blood ; another 
decapitated  head  retained  its  power  of  biting 
so  as  to  draw  blood,  precisely  in  the  manner 
of  the  insect  in  possession  of  all  its  parts  and 
powers,  twenty- four  hours  after  decapita- 
tion ; while  tlie  body  to  which  it  belonged 
lived  more  than  forty-eight  liours  ! 

“ I know  of  no  insect,”  says  Dr.  Savage, 
“ more  ferocious  and  determined  upon  vic- 
tory. They  fiercely  attack  anything  that 
comes  in  their  way, — ‘conquer  or  die’  is  their 
motto.  Yet  they  are  not  without  their  uses 
in  the  economy  of  nature.  They  keep  down 
the  more  rapid  increase  of  noxious  insects 
and  smaller  reptiles ; consume  much  dead 
animal  matter,  which  is  constantly  occur- 
ring, decaying,  becoming  ofiensive,  and  thus 
vitiating  the  atmosphere,  and,  which  is  by 
no  means  the  least  important  in  the  Torrid 
Zone,  often  compelling  the  inhabitants  to 
keep  their  dwellings,  towns,  and  their  vi- 
cinity, in  a state  of  comparative  cleanliness. 
The  dread  of  them  is  upon  every  living 
thing.  It  may  be  literally  said  that  they 
are  against  everything,  and  everything 
against  them.  I have  known  my  dog,  on 
meeting  them  in  the  road,  instead  of  run- 
ning any  risk  by  leaping  over  them,  go  a 
great  distance  round  to  avoid  their  well- 
known  bite.  My  donkey  has  more  than 
once  stopiied  so  suddenly  and  turned,  as  to 
throw  me  over  her  head,  or  to  one  side,  and 
when  urged  forward,  leaped  far  over  the 
line They  will  soon  kill  the  largest  ani- 

mal if  confined.  They  attack  lizards,  guinas, 
snakes,  &c.,  ■«nth  complete  success.  iVe 
have  lost  several  animals  by  them,  monkeys, 
pigs,  fowls,  &c.  The  severity  of  their  bite, 
increased  to  great  intensity  by  vast  numbers, 
it  is  impossible  to  conceive.  IVe  may  easily 
believe  that  it  would  prove  fetal  to  almost 
any  animal  in  confinement.  They  have 
been  known  to  destroy'  the  Python  natalcnsis, 
our  largest  serpent.  When  gorged  with 
prey  it  lies  powerless  for  days  ; then,  mon- 
ster ns  it  is,  it  easily  becomes  their  victim. — 
Their  entrance  into  a house  is  soon  known 
by  the  simultaneous  and  universal  move- 
ment of  rats,  mice,  lizards.  Blapstdre,  Blnt- 
tidee,  and  of  the  numerous  vermin  that  infest 
our  dwellings. — They  are  decidedly  carni- 
vorous in  their  propensities.  F resh  meat  of 
nil  kinds  is  their  favourite  food  : fresh  oils 
they  also  love,  especially  that  of  the  Kim's 
ffuineiensis,  cither  in  the  fruit  or  expressed. 
It  is  not  true,  however,  that  they  devour 
every  thing  eatable  by  ns  in  our  houses ; 
there  are  many  articles  which  form  an  ex- 
ception. If  a heap  of  rubbish  comes  -n-ithin 
their  route,  they  invariably  explore  it,  when 
larvas  and  insects  of  all  orders  may  lx:  seen 
Ixjme  off  in  triumph,  — especially  the 
former.” 

DROMEDARY.  [See  C.imel.] 

DROMI.\.  A genus  of  Cru-stacca.  nomc- 
what  allied  to  Doripjyc,  of  which  there  are 
several  species.  The  one  figured  (Dromia 
vulgaris)  is  very  common  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean ; its  carapace  is  almost  globular ; the 
two  posterior  pairs  of  legs  ore  raised  above 


“ the  plane  ” of  the  others  ; hence  the  di^n- 
sion  containing  it  is  named  Notopoda. 
They  are  each  furnished  with  two  sharp 
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cun'ed  claws,  which  enable  the  crab  to  hold 
fast  by  pieces  of  sponges,  medusae,  or  other 
marine  productions,  under  which  it  conceals 
itself.  In  the  British  Museum  collection  are 
some  very  interesting  specimens  of  a common 
West  Indian  species  {Dromia  latSr)  with 
pieces  of  sponge  so  attached,  into  which  the 
convexity  of  the  back  of  the  carapace  is  very 
nicely  fitted. 

DRONE.  The  name  of  the  male  honey- 
bee. [See  Bee.] 

DRUMMER.  [See  Blatta  : Ptero- 

XAECVS.] 

DUCK.  (Anas.)  A very  extensive  and 
natural  genus  of  water-birds,  found  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  They  feed  in  great  part 
upon  animal  matter,  such  as  insects  and 
mollusca ; as  well  as  upon  vegetables  and 

gain : the^  are  generally  seen  upon  the 
kes  and  nvers  of  the  interior,  though  they 
occasionally  resort  to  the  sea-shore.  Ducks 
can  all  swim  and  dive  with  facility  j they 
can  all  fly  well ; and  they  can  all  walk, 
though  frcfiuently  with  difficulty.  They 
fee«l  on  soft  substances,  such  as  fresh-water 
insects  and  tender  aquatic  plants,  which 
they  procure  near  the  surface,  or  at  the  bot- 
tom in  shallow  muddy  places,  and  worms 
and  slu^,  which  tliey  search  for  among  the 
grass.  Their  distinguishing  characters  are 
these  : the  beak  is  shorter  in  proportion  than 
that  of  the  goose,  strong,  flat,  or  depressed, 
and  commonly  furnished  with  a nail  at  the 
wtremlty.  The  feet  arc  proportionably 
tnan  those  of  the  goose  kind,  the 
middle  toe  being  the  longest ; the  legs  are 
and  placed  farther  backwards  ; the 
b»ek  IS  flatter ; and  the  body  is  more  com- 
P**«d.  The  nostrils  are  small  and  oval  j 
S'*  tongue  is  broad,  the  edges  near  the 
Ouse  being  fringed.  There  arc  numerous 
jpeenes  of  this  genus,  some  inhabiting  tlic 
iresh  water,  and  others  the  sea. 

T 'VIED  DUCK,  or  MAU- 

ijAKU  (A  nils  lsjsihiis),h  the  original  stock  of 
ine  tame  or  domesticated  Duck,  and  appears 
Thi  '^b‘  at  a very  early  period 


measures  al>out 
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nches  in  length,  thirty-five  in  breadth,  and 
hill  • " “f'l  n half  in  weight.  The 

MIS  .,1  a yellowish  green  colour,  and  the 
neaii  and  neck  nn.  n .i.s. _ 


circle  of  white  surrounds  the  neck,  to  about  [ 
three-fourths  of  its  circumference : the  upper  j 
part  of  the  breast  and  shoulders  is  of  a deep  i 
vinous  chestnut ; the  breast  and  belly  are  I 
gray,  marked  with  transverse  speckled  lines  \ 
of  a dusky  hue  ; and  the  scapulars  are  white,  ’ 
elegantly  barred  with  brown.  The  spot  on  ' 
the  wing  is  a rich  purple  j and  the  tail  is 
composed  of  twenty-four  feathers.  The 
male  of  this  species  is  distinguished  by  four  ! 
middle  feathers,which  are  black,  and  strongly  | 
curled  upwards  ; but  of  these  the  female  is  ' 
destitute.  Indeed  the  plumage  of  the  female  } 
partakes  of  none  of  the  male’s  beauties,  ex-  i 
cept  the  spot  on  the  wings.  She  makes  her  ! 
nest,  lays  from  ten  to  sixteen  greenish-white  j 
eggs,  and  rears  her  yoimg  generally  in  the 
most  sequestered  mosses  or  bogs,  far  from 
the  haunts  of  man,  and  hidden  from  his  sight 
among  high  grass,  reeds,  and  bushes.  Like 
the  rest  of  the  Duck  tribe,  the  Mallards,  in 
prodigious  numbers,  quit  the  north  at  the 
end  of  autumn,  and,  migrating  southward, 
arrive  at  the  beginning  of  winter  in  large 
flocks,  and  spread  themselves  over  all  the 
loughs  and  marshy  wastes  in  the  British 
isles.  They  pair  in  the  spring,  when  the 
greater  part  of  them  again  retire  northward 
to  breed ; but  many  straggling  pairs  stay 
with  us  : they,  as  well  as  preceding  colonists 
of  their  tribes,  remain  to  rear  their  young, 
who  become  natives,  and  remain  with  us 
tluoughout  the  year. 

n ; ■ 


WILD  nnoK, — (anas  nosoHAg,') 

The  flesh  of  the  Wild  Duck  is  held  in 
general  estimation,  and  various  methods  arc 
resorted  to,  in  order  to  obtain  these  birds  in 
quantities.  To  describe  even  a tithe  part  of 
these  various  contrivances  is  not  our  pur- 
pose i but  it  is  necessary  to  state  that  the 
decoy  is  by  far  the  most  favourite  method, 
and  is  likely  long  to  continue  so,  as  by  that 
species  of  stratagem  Wild  Ducks  are  taken 
by  thousands  at  a time  i whereas  all  the 
other  schemes  of  lying  in  ambush,  shooting, 
baited  hooks,  wailing  in  the  water  with  the 
head  covered,  &c.,  are  attended  with  much 
watching,  toil,  and  fatigue,  and  arc  also 
comparatively  trifling  in  point  of  success. 
They  abouml  in  Lincolnshire,  and  arc  there 
taken  in  great  numbers.  These  decoys  are 
usually  thus  prepared  and  conducted:  — It 
is  generally  made  where  there  is  a largo 
pond  surrounded  with  wood,  and  beyond 
that  a marshy  and  uncultivated  country. 
On  the  south  and  north  sides  of  the  pond, 
two  or  three  ditches  or  channels  should  he 
made,  broader  towards  the  water,  and  gra- 
dually narrowing  till  they  terndnato  in  a 
point  : these  channels  should  be  covered 
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over  with  nets,  supported  by  hooped  sticks, 
so  as  to  form  a vault  or  arch  growing  nar- 
rower and  narrower  to  the  point,  where  it 
shonld  be  terminated  by  a tunnel  net : along 
the  banks  of  these  netted  channels  many 
hedges  should  be  made  of  reeds  slanting  to 
the  edges  of  the  gutters,  their  acute  angles 
being  toward  the  side  next  the  pool ; and 
the  whole  apparatus  should  also  be  concealed 
from  the  pool  by  a marginal  hedge  of  reeds, 
behind  which  the  operations  of  the  fowler 
are  conducted.  Provided  with  a number  of 
Ducks  termed  decoys,  which  are  rendered 
tame  by  education,  and  accustomed  to  at- 
tend their  master  on  being  summoned  by  a 
whistle,  the  fowler  sets  them  to  feed  at  the 
mouths  of  the  pipes.  No  sooner  does  the 
evening  commence,  than  the  decoy  rises,  to 
1 use  the  language  of  fowlers,  and  the  wild 
fowl  feed  during  the  night.  Should  the 
evening  be  still,  the  noise  of  their  wings 
during  their  flight  is  heard  at  a considerable 
distance,  and  produces  no  unpleasing  sensa- 
J tion.  The  fowler,  whenever  a flt  oppor- 
tunity offers,  and  he  sees  his  decoy  covered 
with  fowl,  walks  about  the  pond,  and  ob- 
serves into  what  pipe  or  channel  the  as- 
sembled ducks  may  be  enticed  or  driven 
with  the  greatest  facility  : then,  throwing 
hernp-seed,  or  some  similar  allurement 
vrhich  will  float  on  the  surface,  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  pipe,  and  along  its  extent,  he 
wliistles  to  his  decoy-ducks,  which  instantly 
obeying  the  summons,  approach,  iu  expecta- 
tion of  being  fed  as  usual ; whither  also  they 
are  followed  by  a whole  flock  of  the  wild 
ones,  unsuspicious  of  their  meditated  ruin. 
However,  their  sense  of  smelling  being  ex- 
tremely acute,  they  would  speedily  discover 
the  ambuscade,  did  not  the  fowler  hold  a 
piece  of  burning  turf  to  his  nose,  against 
which  he  constantly  breathes,  and  thereby 
prevents  the  effluvia  of  his  person  from  af- 
fecting their  very  exquisite  senses.  The 
Wild  Ducks,  therefore,  in  following  the  de- 
coy ones,  are  conducted  by  them  into  the 
broad  mouth  of  the  pipe,  without  the  small- 
est suspicion  of  danger,  the  fowler  being 
still  hid  behind  one  of  the  hedges : never- 
theless, when  they  have  proceeded  a short 
way  up  the  pipe,  and  perceive  it  to  grow 
narrower,  they  begin  to  apprehend  danger 
and  endeavour  to  return  j but  in  this  attempt 
they  are  prevented  by  the  fowler,  who  now 
makes  his  appearance  at  the  broad  end  be- 
1 low.  Thus  surprised,  intimidated,  and  utter- 
ly unable  to  rise  because  of  the  surrounding 
1 net,  the  only  remaining  way  of  escape  seems 
to  be  through  the  narrow-funnelled  net  at 
tlie  bottom  ; into  which  they  fly,  and  arc 
instantly  taken. 

1 Tennant  had  an  account  sent  him  of  the 
produce  of  ten  decoys,  which,  in  one  winter, 
amounted  to  thirty-two  thousand  two  hun- 
dred. In  Picardy  in  France,  also,  vast 
numliers  arc  taken  in  decoys,  and  sold  in 
tile  Paris  market,  where,  in  one  season, 
30,000  francs  have  been  paid  for  the  produce 
; of  the  small  lake  of  St.  Dambert.  Wilson, 
tlic  celebrated  American  ornithologist,  enu- 
: merates  several  simide  and  cftcctive  con- 
trivances made  use  of  iu  America  for  the 
captiire  of  these  wary  birds.  Iu  some  ponds  j 

frequented  by  them,  five  or  six  wooden 
figures,  cut  and  painted  to  represent  ducks, 
and  sunk  by  pieces  of  lead  nailed  to  the 
bottom,  so  as  to  float  at  the  usual  depth  on 
the  surface,  are  anchored  in  a favourable 
position  to  be  raked  from  a concealment  of 
brush,  &c.  These  attract  the  passing  flock, 
which  alight,  and  thus  expose  themselves  to 
certain  destruction.  In  winter,  when  de- 
tached pieces  of  ice  are  occasionally  floating 
in  the  river,  some  of  the  sportsmen  on  the 
Delaware  paint  their  boats  white,  and  lay- 
ing themselves  flat  in  the  bottom,  direct 
them  almost  imperceptibly  near  a flock,  be- 
fore the  ducks  have  distinguished  them  from 
a floating  piece  of  ice.  On  land,  another 
stratagem  is  sometimes  practised  with  great 
success.  A tight  hogshead  is  sunk  in  the 
marsh,  or  mud,  near  the  place  where  ducks 
are  accustomed  to  feed  at  low  water,  and 
where,  otherwise,  there  is  no  shelter ; the 
edges  and  top  are  carefully  concealed  with 
tufts  of  long  coarse  grass,  and  reeds  or  sedge. 
From  within  this  the  sportsman  watches  his 
collected  prey,  and  usually  commits  great 
havoc.  In  China,  the  sportsman  covers  his 
head  wdth  a calabash,  pierced  with  eye- 
holes, and,  thus  equipped,  wades  into  the 
water,  keeping  only  his  head  above  the  sur- 
face, and,  on  arriving  amidst  a flock,  seizes 
them  by  the  legs,  fastens  them  to  his  girdle, 
and  takes  as  many  as  he  wishes,  without 
disturbing  the  rest. 

The  TAJIE  DUCK.  Some  indi\iduals  in 
a domestic  state  appear  in  nearly  the  same 
plumage  as  the  wild  ones  ; others  ^vary 
greatly  from  them,  as  well  as  from  each 
other,  and  are  marked  with  nearly  every 
colour  ; but  all  the  males  or  drakes  still  re- 
tain the  curled  feathers  of  the  tail.  The 
Tame  Duck  is,  however,  of  a more  dull  and 
less  elegant  form  and  appearance  than  the 
Wild,  domestication  ha\ing  deprived  it  of 
its  lofty  gait,  long  tapering  neck,  and  spright- 
ly eyes.  Tame  Ducks  arc  reared  with  more 
facility  than  perhaps  most  otlier  domestic 
animals.  The  ver3'  instincts  of  the  young 
direct  them  to  their  favourite  clement ; and 
though  they  are  sometimes  hatched  and 
conducted  by  hens,  they  seem  to  contemn 
the  admonitions  of  their  leaders  ; a circum- 
stance which  seems  to  indicate  that  all  birds 
receive  their  manners  ratlicr  from  nature 
than  education,  and  attain  their  various  per- 
fections without  the  help  of  anj-  other  guide. 

There  appears  to  be  good  reason  for  placing 
duck-eggs  under  a hen.  The  Duck  gene- 
rally proves  a heedless,  inattentive  mother ; 
for  she  frequently  leaves  her  eggs  till  they 
become  corrupted,  and  even  seems  to  forget 
that  she  is  entrusted  with  the  charge : she 
is  also  equally  regardless  of  her  j oung  brood 
when  they  arc  jiroduced  ; for  she  only  leads 
them  forth  to  the  water,  and  then  seems  to 
think  she  has  made  sufficient  provision  for 
them.  The  hen,  on  the  contrary,  who  is  an 
indefatigable  nurse,  brooeis  with  unwearied 
assiduit}',  and  gencrallj'  hatches  a duckling 
from  every  egg  with  which  she  is  entrusted  : 
she  docs  not,  indeed,  conduct  her  j’oung  to 
the  water,  because  that  is  contrary  to  her 
nature  ; but  she  always  keeps  a watchftil 
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eye  over  them  when  they  approach  the 
brink.  Should  the  rat,  the  weasel,  or  other 
' natural  enemy  of  the  feathered  tribe,  attempt 
to  seize  any  of  them,  the  hen  instantly  af- 
I fords  them  her  best  protection  ; and,  lending 
, her  supposititious  brood  to  the  house  when 
tired  with  paddling,  there  nourishes  them 
! with  all  the  instinctive  ardour  of  maternal 
. regard.  “ The  village  school-boy,”  ns  Be- 
wick says,  “ witnesses  with  delight  the  antic 
movements  of  the  shapeless  little  brood, 
sometimes  under  the  charge  of  a foster- 
I mother,  who,  with  anxious  tears,  paddles  by 
the  brink,  and  utters  her  unavailing  cries, 
j while  the  Ducklings,  regardless  of  her  warn- 
1 ings,  and  rejoicing  in  the  element  so  well 
adapted  to  their  nature,  are  splashing  over 
: each  other  beneath  the  pendent  foliage  ; or, 
i-  in  eager  pursuit,  snap  at  their  insect  prey 
j on  the  surface,  or  plunge  after  them  to  the 
I bottom  : some,  meanwhile,  are  seen  perpen- 
dicularly suspended,  with  the  tail  only  above 
water,  engaged  in  the  general  search  after 
food.” 

I There  are  many  different  varieties  of  the 
! Tame  Duck  : the  most  obvious  distinction, 
j however,  between  the  wild  and  tame  species 
lies  in  the  colour  of  their  feet  j those  of  the 
tame  being  black,  and  the  wild  yellow.  As 
we  before  observed,  the  common  species  of 
Tame  Ducks  derive  their  origin  from  the 
Mallard,  and  may  be  traced  to  that  fowl  by 
unerring  characters.  Tame  Ducks  are  an 
extremely  advantageous  kind  of  poultry ; 
as  they  subsist  on  scattered  com,  the  refuse 
of  vegetable  and  animal  substances,  worms, 
•nails,  and  insects.  They  lay  a great  num- 
ber of  eggs  annually  j require  very  little  at- 
tendance when  sitting  ; and,  with  respect  to 
^cklings,  they  may  be  easily  fattened  in 
the  course  of  three  or  four  weeks  with  any 
kind  of  pulse  or  grain  and  water. 


MTJSCOVY  DUCK,  or  MUSK  DUCK. 
(Cairina  moschata.)  This  bird,  whlah  takes 
Its  name  front  its  musky  smell,  and  not  from 
its  being  oripnally  obtained  from  Russia,  as 
u fupposed,  is  upwards  of  two  feet  in  length. 
In  its  wild  state  it  is  entirely  of  a black 
with  glosses  of  blue  and  green,  and 
white  wing-coverts  ; but  when  domesticated 
it  varies  very  considerably  : its  usual  ap- 
pewance,  however,  may  be  thus  described. 
■ /'fown  of  the  head  is  slightly  tufted,  and 
• the  cheeks  and  fore  part  of  the  neck 
Hit  ’ marked  with  black  ; the 

“?’ty  chiefly  wlilte,  and  the  general  colour 
or  the  rest  of  the  plumage  deep  brown, 
darkest  and  glossed  with  green  on  the  back, 
\ ^1*1?’  ®dd  tail,  the  two  outer  feathers 

^,td®  latter,  and  the  three  first  primaries 
jwjng  white : the  legs  and  feet  are  short, 
.1.^’  They  arc  more  prolific  and 

•Kiu  than  other  ducks  i and  their  eggs, 
i.™"  t^rcqucntly  tinged  with  green,  are 
^■^cr  and  rounder  than  tliosc  of  other  spe- 

DUCK,  or  PO- 
' Oi.*  1 ■ t <'«l/ijrncW«.)  Tliczoolo- 
gist  is  indebted  to  the  iiidcfatlgnbleWilsoii  for 
’’^’“■h  esteemed  spe- 
th,  „ ] ‘V  ''.'"'‘“-httck  is  two  feet  long,  and 
^ ‘C  feet  wide,  and  when  in  good  order 


weighs  three  pounds.  The  beak  is  large,  and 
of  a glossy  black  ; tlie  head  and  [lart  of  the 
neck  of  a rich  glossy  reddish-chestnut  hue, 
ending  in  a broad  space  of  black  that  covers 
the  upper  part  of  the  breast  : back,  scapulars, 
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lower  part  of  the  breast,  and  belly,  while, 
faintly  marked  ■nrith  an  infinite  number  of 
transverse  wavy  lines,  or  points  : wing-co- 
verts gray  spotted : tail  very  short,  and 
pointed ; legs  and  feet  very  pale  ash.  The 
female  is  smaller,  and  not  so  brightly  co- 
loured as  the  male.  These  birds  arrive  in 
the  United  States,  from  the  north,  about  the 
middle  of  October,  and,  principally,  assemble 
in  the  numerous  rivers  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Chesapeake  bay.  When  they  first 
arrive  they  are  very  lean  ; but  from  the 
abundance  of  their  favourite  food,  thej'  be- 
come fat  about  November.  From  the  great 
demand  for  these  ducks,  and  the  higli  price 
they  fetch,  various  methods  are  employed  to 
decoy  them. 

Besides  the  species  we  have  described, 
there  are  many,  for  which  we  can  only  find 
room  for  very  brief  notices.  Tlie  Scaup 
Duck  (Fuliffula  marila),  somewliat  smaller 
than  the  common  duck.  In  North  America, 
a variety  of  this  species  is  better  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Blue-bill,and  is  common  both 
to  the  fresh-water  rivers  and  sea-shores  in 
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winter,  those  which  frequent  the  latter  being 
generally  much  the  fattest,  on  account  of 
tlie  greater  abundance  of  food  along  the 
coast.  The  Goi.dkx-evk  (Clangula  glaii- 
cion),  the  bill  of  which  is  black,  sliort,  and 
broad  at  tlie  base  i the  head  is  large,  and 
of  a deep  black  hue,  glossed  with  green  i and 
at  each  angle  of  the  mouth  there  is  a large 
while  spot.  The  Bi.ack  Duck,  or  Scotkk  i 
{Oide.min  iiitrni) ; a bird  whose  flavour  Is  so 
rank  and  fishy,  ns  to  be  exempted,  with  a 
few  others,  from  the  interdict  which  forbids 
Koniaii  Catholics  llic  use  of  nniinnl  food  on 
certain  days,  on  tlie  supposition  of  their  being 
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cold-blooded,  and  partaking  of  the  nature 
of  fish.  The  Pied  Duck  (Anas  Lahradcn-ia) ; 
a beautiful  and  rare  species,  peculiar  to 
America.  Chinese  Duck  (Amis  galericu- 
lata) ; a remarkable  bird  somewhat  less  than 
a widgeon.  The  Summer  or  Wood  Duck 
(Aix  sponsa) ; not  more  remarkable  for  its 
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great  beauty,  in  whieh  it  stands  pre-eminent, 
than  for  its  habits,  its  migrations  being  di- 
rectly opposed  to  those  of  the  other  species. 
Autumnal  Duck  (Anas  autumnahs)  ; native 
of  the  West  India  islands  and  South  Ame- 
rica, where  the  inhabitants  frequently  keep 
them  in  the  farm-yards.  Tree  Duck,  or 
WuiSTLiNG  Duck,  (Anas  arborea) ; this 
also  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  West  Didia 
islands  and  the  adjacent  continent  of  Ame- 
rica. We  leam  from  Mr.  Gosse’s  “ Birds  of 
Jamaica,”  that  its  singular  wliistling  note 
is  peculiarly  shrill,  and  is  uttered  in  its  cre- 
puscular flights  to  and  from  its  feeding 
places,  and  also  when  it  is  alarmed.  He 
also  says  these  birds  are  much  dreaded  by 
those  who  plant  Guinea-corn  ; and  that 
“ numerous  flocks  of  both  young  and  old 
birds  frequent  the  millet-flelds  from  Decem- 
ber till  the  end  of  P ebruary,  when  this  corn 
is  reaped.  They  are  most  busy  in  their 
depredations  on  moonlight  nights ; and  as 
they  sweep  round  in  circles,  their  remark- 
able whistle  always  betrays  their  move- 
ments.” Another  remarkable  peculiarity  is 
thus  recorded:  “The  Whistling  Duck  en- 
deavours to  save  her  young,  when  pursued, 
by  throwing  herself  into  the  man’s  way ; 
tliat  is,  by  rushing  up  so  close  to  him  as  to 
draw  his  attention,  that  her  young,  who  are 
very  active,  may  have  an  opportunity  of 
escaping.  Accordingly,  the  man,  seeing  the 
duck  so  near  liim,  looking  upon  her  as  a 
much  better  prize  tlian  the  young  ones, 
leaves  pursuing  the  ducklings,  and  endea- 
vours to  catcli  the  subtil  dame,  who  runs 
before,  but  takes  special  care  to  keep  out  of 
his  reach  j yet  stopping  in  front  of  him  oc- 
casionally, to  make  him  renew  the  pursuit, 
till  the  young  are  entirely  out  of  danger  i 
wlien  she  flics  away,  leaving  her  pursuer  to 
fret  at  his  doulile  disappointment.”  Lono- 
TAILED  Duck  (Jlardda  glacialis)  ; remark- 
able for  the  long  and  slender  feathers  of  its 
tail.  This  Duck  is  very  generally  known 
along  the  shores  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
by  the  name  of  the  South- southerly,  fl-om 
the  singularity  of  its  cry,  somctliing  imi- 
tative of  the  sound  of  those  words  : and 
also,  that,  when  very  clamorous,  they  are 
supposed  to  Iictokcn  a southerly  wind.  They 
inhabit  the  hays  and  coasts  of  North  Amc- 
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rica  during  the  winter  only  ; arc  rarely 
found  in  the  marshes,  but  keep  in  the  chan- 
nel, diving  for  small  shell-fish,  which  are 
their  principal  food.  In  passing  to  and  from 
the  bays,  sometimes  in  vast  flocks,  particu- 
larly towards  evening,  their  loud  and  con- 
fused noise  may  be  heard  in  calm  weather  at 
the  distance  of  several  miles.  They  fly  very 
swiftly,  take  short  excursions,  and  are  lively 
restless  birds.  Their  native  regions  are  in 
the  north,  where  great  numbers  of  them  re- 
main during  the  whole  year ; part  only  of 
the  vast  family  migrating  south  to  avoid  the 
severest  rigours  of  that  climate.  They  are 
common  to  the  whole  northern  hemisphere. 
In  the  Orkneys  they  are  met  with  in  con- 
siderable flocks  from  October  to  April ; 
frequent  in  Sweden,  Lapland,  and  Kussia  ; 
and  are  said  to  breed  at  Hudson’s  Bay, 
making  their  nest  among  the  grass  near  the 
sea,  like  the  eider  duck,  and  about  the  middle 
of  June  lay  from  ten  to  fourteen  bluish- white 
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eggs,  the  size  of  those  of  a pullet.  When  the 
young  are  hatched,  the  mother  carries  them 
to  the  water  in  her  bill.  The  nest  is  lined 
with  the  down  of  her  breast,  which  is  ac- 
counted equaily  valuable- with  that  of  the 
eider  duck,  were  it  to  be  had  in  the  same 
quantity.  They  come  to  England  only  in 
very  severe  irinters,  and  then  but  in  small 
straggling  parties.  Tutted  Duck  (Anns 
cristata),  found  in  the  arctic  regions  of  both 
continents,  and  migrating  to  southern  coun- 
tries in  the  winter  : on  the  top  of  tlie  head  is 
a crest  consisting  of  long  and  slender  feathers, 
wliich,  with  the  head,  neck,  and  breast,  are 
black,  glossed  with  violet  and  green.  Pintail 
Duck  (Dafila  acuta) ; remarkable  for  the 
pointed  form  of  its  tail:  it  is  abundant  in  both 
hemispheres.  The  Nilotic  Musk  Duck  j 
(Anns  Ailotica) ; between  the  size  of  the 
Pintail  Duck  and  the  Goose,  but  stan^ 
higher  on  its  legs.  It  inhabits  the  Nile,  in 
Upper  Egypt  j is  casilj-  tamed,  and  lives 
among  other  domestic  poultry.  Grev- 
iieaded  Duck  (Somatcria  spcctabiUs)  ; with 
red  bill,  legs,  and  feet : native  of  Hudson's 
Bay.  The  Great  Black  Duck  (Oidetnia 
pcrspidllata)  j a species  considerably  larger 
than  the  common  Duck.  Stellated  Duck; 
a species  distinguished  by  its  eyes,  which  arc 
placed  higher  than  usual  in  an  oval  black 
spot : but  its  principal  characteristic  is  a 
large  white  star  on  its  back.  The  Mada- 
gascar Duck  ; a large  and  brilliantly- 
coloured  species  : the  bill  of  a yellowish- 
brown  colour  ; the  head  and  neck  of  a dusky 
green  ; and  the  bock  is  of  a deep  purple : 1 
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' the  long  feathers  of  the  wings  are  adorned 
I with  red  eyes  ; and  the  legs  and  feet  are  of 
! an  orange  hue.  The  Hook-bili.ed  Duck 
(.4  nos  aaunca),  which  differs  but  little  from 
the  common  Wild  Duck  except  in  the  bill. 

, The  Fkeckled  Duck  (Anas  7wevosa') ; a 
very  rare  species  which  inhabits  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Swan  Kiver,  in  Australia,  but 
from  its  scarcity  it  is  little  known  either  to 
the  colonists  or  the  natives.  According  to 
' Mr.  Gould’s  description  of  the  specimen  in 
his  possession,  the  whole  of  the  plumage  is 
dark  browu,  minutely  freckled  and  spotted 
with  irregiilar  oblong  marks  of  white  in 
the  direction  of  the  feathers ; the  imder 
surface  the  same,  hut  lighter  and  tinged 
with  buff  i wings  without  a speculum  ; pri- 
maries plain  brown  ; irides  light  brown  ; 
bill  greenish  gray,  becoming  much  darker  at 
the  tip  ; legs  bluish  green. 

DUGOXG.  (HalicoreA  A marine  animaJ, 
herbivorous  in  regard  to  its  food,  and  fish- 
like  in  its  form.  It  ranks  among  the  Cetaccoe  ; 
is  abojit  seven  or  eight  feet  in  length  ; and 


has  two  large  permanent  incisive  teeth  in 
the  upper  j aw,  and  four  molar  teeth  above 
and  below.  It  is  a native  of  the  Indian  seas, 
being  common  among  the  islands  of  the 
Indian  Archipelago,  and  visiting  also  the 
coasts  of  New  Holland.  Its  flesh  is  said  to 
be  tender,  and  not  unlike  beef.  Professor 
Owen,  in  the  Appendix  to  Juke’s  Voyage  of 
11.  M.  S.  Fly,  has  described  a new  species 
from  the  Eastern  seas. 

DUMyIN.  (PeVtlna.')  A genus  of  birds 
belonging  to  the  ScolopacUlie  or  Snipe  tribe. 
The  Dunlins  in  appearance  resemble  larks ; 
they  fly  in  troops  near  the  coast ; and  lay 
theu  eggs  in  the  sand.  There  are  several 
species  j but  it  will  be  sufficient  to  describe 
one  of  them  : — Ri;p  Du.vi.ix.  (I’cliiJtin  mih- 
nreuntn.  ) This  bird  is  about  eight  inches  in 
length  ; top  of  the  head  is  black,  edged  with 
rufous;  the  forehead  and  throat  are  white 
dotted  with  brown  ; the  nape  is  red,  with 
•mall  longitudinal  block  dashes  ; the  neck, 
breast,  and  under  ports  are  red  chestnut, 
•oTOtimes  marked  with  black  spots  or 
variegated  with  white  : tail  coverts  white, 
■j'^bsversely  rayed  with  black  and  red  : 
I the  bock,  scapulars,  and  large  wing-co- 
^ black  ; on  the  edge  of  the 
1 leathers  is  a range  of  angulated  bright  red 
: epjiti.  the  greater  jiortlon  of  which  are  ter- 
minated with  bright  ash;  the  tail  is  of  a 
! ,"■'*1  Mh,  bordered  with  white.  'The  Iwak 
; IS  black  \ and  the  legs  are  brown.  ’This  bird 
Is  a native  of  most  parts  of  Europe,  and  is 


sometimes  seen  on  the  British  coasts.  It 
rarely  appears  at  any  considerable  distance 
inland ; but  migrates  in  the  spring  and 
autumn.  It  lays  foiu-  or  five  eggs,  of  a dirty 
white  colour,  spotted  with  brown  ; and  its 
flesh  is  esteemed  a delicacy.  'The  names 
of  the  other  species  are  the  Pierbe  Dunlin, 
(PeUdna  variabilis)  ; Little  Dunlin  (Pe- 
lidna  pusilla) ; Temminck’s  Dunlin  (Pe- 
lidnaTemminckii);  Minute  Dunlin  (Pelidna 
minuta)-,  and  the  St.  Domingo  Dunlin, 
{Pelidna  Dominicensis). 

DYUASTIDJG.  A family  of  Lamellicom 
Coleoptera,  comprising  several  beetles  re- 
markable for  their  size,  strength,  and  for- 
midable appearance.  The  males  are  pre- 
eminently distinguished  by  various  singular 
protuberances,  horns,  or  tubercles,  arising 
from  the  head  or  thorax,  and  often  from 
both  of  these  parts  of  the  body.  “ It  must 
be  borne  in  mind,  however,”  as  Mr.  West- 
wood  observes,  “ that  these  horns  are  im- 
movable portions  of  the  homy  skeleton,  and 
offer  no  real  analogy  with  the  horns  of  the 
mammalia  ; although  it  is  interesting,  in 
respect  to  the  analogies  existing  in  remote 
tribes  of  the  animal  kingdom,  that  the  quad- 
rupeds ivliich  are  corauted  are  herbivorous, 
and  as  comparatively  harmless  as  the  Dy- 
nastidie.”  'They  chiefly  inhabit  the  tropical 
regions,  excavating  burrows  in  the  earth, 


wlicrc  they  conceal  themselves  during  the 
day,  or  reside  in  the  decomposed  trunks  of 
trees  ; and  they  arc  generally  of  a dark  rich 
brown  or  chestnut  colour.  On  the  approach 
of  night  they  leave  their  retreats,  and  run 
about  the  footpaths  in  woods,  or  fly  around 
the  trees  to  a considerable  height,  with  a 
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loud  humming  noise.  It  is  believed  that 
tliey  8i\bsist  principally  upon  putrescent 
wood  and  the  detritus  of  otlier  vegetable 
matter.  Among  the  most  remarkable  may 
be  mentioned  the  Dynastcs  Hercules,  or 
Hercules  Beetle.  It  is  usually  about  four, 
but  sometimes  measures  not  less  than  five, 
or  even  six  inches  in  length  : the  elytra  are 
of  a smooth  surface,  of  a bluish  or  brownish- 
gray  eolour,  and  generally  marked  with 
several  small  round  deep-black  spots,  of  dif- 
ferent sizes  : the  head  and  limbs  are  jet 
black ; from  the  upper  part  of  the  thorax 
proceeds  a horn  or  process  of  enormous 
length  in  proportion  to  the  body,  sharp  at 
the  tip,  curving  slightly  downwards,  and 
furnished  throughout  its  whole  length  with 
a fine,  short,  velvet-like  pile,  of  a brownish 
orange  colour : from  the  front  of  the  head 
proceeds  also  a strong  horn,  about  two-thirds 
the  length  of  the  former,  toothed  on  its  upper 
surface,  but  not  covered  with  any  of  the 
velvet-like  pile.  This  species  is  a native  of 
several  parts  of  South  America,  where  great 
numbers  are  sometimes  seen  on  the  tree 
called  the  Mammcea  Americana,  and  have 
been  said  by  some  travellers  to  rasp  oif  the 
rind  of  the  slender  branches  by  working 
nimbly  round  them  with  the  horns,  till  they 
cause  the  juice  to  flow,  which  they  drink  to 
intoxication,  and  thus  fall  senseless  from  the 
tree.  This,  however,  has  a very  fabulous 
air,  nor,  although  the  account  has  been  often 
repeated,  do  we  find  it  any  where  sufficiently 
well  authenticated  to  depend  upon  ; in  short, 
the  structure  of  the  horns  would  render  it 
impossible.  The  female  is  destitute  both  of 
the  frontal  and  thoracic  horn,  and  but  for 
her  large  size  would  hardly  be  regarded  os 
her  lord’s  mate. 

The  next  species,  Meyasoma  cJephas,  or 
Elephant  Beetle,  is  also  a native  of  South 
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America  (having  been  brought  from  Vene- 
zuela by  Mr.  David  Dyson),  though  for  a 
I long  time  it  was  erroneously  supposed  to  be 
! a native  of  Africa.  Some  specimens  arc 


at  least  three  inches  long.  Our  figure  will 
show  better  than  any  description  its  form 
and  general  appearance.  It  is  covered  with 
a yellowish  gray  do»m,  which  is  verj'  short 
and  thickly  set : the  head  is  furnished  with 
a long  arched  horn,  which  is  bifid  at  the  ex- 
tremity, of  a blackish  colour,  with  a large 
tubercle  at  the  base,  directed  forwards : 
the  thorax  has  two  smaU  smooth  tubercles 
in  the  middle,  and  a strong  somewhat 
oblique  horn  on  each  side  : the  front  lege 
are  considerably  arched.  The  next  speclM 
figured  is  from  the  Eastern  Islands.  It  is 
the  CliaXcosoma  Atlas,  or  Atlas  Beetle.  It 
is  of  a higlily  polished  metaUio  siudace : 
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the  horns  on  the  head  and  thorax  vary  very 
much  in  the  different  specimens  ; but  our 
figure  is  taken  from  a specimen  in  which 
these  prominences  are  well  developed.  It 
seems  to  be  far  from  uncommon  in  the  Philip- 
pine Islands.  There  are  fine  specimens  of  it 
and  many  other  species  of  Hynastidee  in 
the  collection  of  the  British  Museum.  We 
may  here  say  that  the  females  of  the  Dy- 
nastida:  are  devoid  of  spines  or  projections 
on  the  head  and  thorax,  just  like  our  British 
Onthophagi,  and  that,  like  them,  the  males 
have  the  head  more  or  less  armed,  according 
to  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  food  they 
have  taken  in  the  larva  state.  This  ob.scrva- 
tion,  ns  far  as  regards  European  Lamcllicom 
beetles,  is  made  by  M.  Mulsant  of  Lyons,  in 
his  excellent  and  extensive  work  on  the  Co- 
leoptcra  of  France. 


DYTISCUS  : DYTISCTDiE.  A genus  and 
family  of  insects  belonging  to  the  aquatic 
carnivora ; which  during  their  larva  and 
perfect  states  live  in  water,  but  quit  that 
clement  to  undergo  their  mctamor])hoscs, 
and  to  pass  the  time  of  their  pupa  condition. 
The  Dytiscus  marginalis  (one  of  the  largest 
European  species)  is  common  in  stagnant 
waters  ; it  is  an  inch  or  rather  more  in  length, 
and  is  of  a dark  olive  colour,  with  the 
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lli'irni  nii'l  wliiK  «li*'iilli»  liorili'M'il  wllli 
fKUnw.  Tlic  Inivu  ii(  till*  liiM  irl  In  »lni|)i! 
null'll  imm:  n-  • inlilvi  tin-  •lirlinp  triliv  tliiin 
tlikt  nf  lt«  Iiairiil.  Il  ini  nunri'ii,  wlinn  I'nll 
grown, hIhiiiUwii  lni‘lii‘<  uimI  nliali'ln  ti;nt(tli, 
wnil  !•  nf  It  pnln  yi'llnwUli -lirnwn  iiijlntir, 
with  w IiIkIi  iliiKri'i:  nf  trunii|mri:ni'y  i tliu 
hrwii  !•  vi'ry  lurgn,  rullnT  Hut,  uinl  la  fiir- 
Iilalitil  wllli  a imir  nf  vi-ry  alrniiK  inirviil 
fnrruiia,  with  wlilnli  It  nttucUa  lla  |iri:y  i Ita 
Icga  am  alrnili-r,  ami  Ita  ulnlnini'ii  la  vnry 
cniialili'iaHy  leni/tlii*ni‘<l,  nml  irlllatiiil  nn 
tvli  alih'  tfir  tali,  wliinli  tnrniinntiia  In  u 
■lUhlnl  (111  nr  jiriK'i'iia.  'I'lni  lurvii  la  viTy 
twIU  anil  viironlima,  I'liininitting  Kn-itl  ruvugua 
lint  niily  ainnnu  wutnr  Inavuta,  lint  uvnii 
onmiig  ainall  llaiiva,  unit  la  tiinrnrnrii 
alilarcil  niiii  nf  tin;  iiinat  inlanliluvniia  unliimla 
tliat  ran  liifiat  a flali-|innil.  tVhcii  full'' 
ariiwii,  tini  larva  Imtuki'a  Itacif  tn  tin;  lul- 
jiiliiiiig  liaiika,  wlirri;  It  iiliungiia  Into  a iiliry- 
aalla  nf  a wliltlali  itninnr.  'I'linrc  un;  nniiit" 
rniia  a|H‘i'h;a  nf  tlila  giniiia,  lint  nnnc  on  lurgi; 
or  itratrnirtlvc  aa  tin;  nin;  ln;ri;  ili;ai;rihi;il  t 
aniiio  nf  them  are,  hy  unniimrlann,  extremely 
ml  nnti;. 


A ' . I r . 

( < i I ,T  II.) 

Alan  llliiatratimi  nf  thia  family,  wc  linvc 
Bgiiml  I after  Htnrm)  the  Jltlitiitii-iui  iuhtr- 
ru/Aiu,  iHilniiglng  tn  a geniia  nf  hillhu-hhi',  nf 
which  mine  aiiecli-a  an;  fniiinl  In  thlainmntry, 
l>f.  Mchanm  haa  given  In  “ the  Znnlnglat  " a 
revlainn  iif  nil  the  llrltlah  ijieelea  nf  thla 
fTnIlr.  In  the  work  nf  Dr.  Anla'-  nf  I’urla, 
h*a®ri|)tlniia  nf  the  nnmernna  apeelea  niiil 

Khera  irf  Water  Itectlea  will  lie  fniiml,  while 
tf>*  I’agea  nf  the  “ lilat  nf  IlyilriKiuntharl 
In  the  Itritlah  ,Mnaenm  C'nileetliin  ” will  lie 
well  hnw  very  extenalee  unil  hnw  univeraully 
iilatrihutcil  la  the  family  of  Water  ileetiea. 

DZKItO.V,  nr  CIII.NKSK  A NT  KM)  I ’I';. 
l/UilUopr  i/iiiiiiriitn.)  Thla  a|ieelea  of  An- 
tehijie  liihahlta  (Jhinn,  Thlliet,  nnil  Turtury, 
ehielly  frei|iientlng  the  ilry  anil  rmiky  |ilnlna, 
•nit  fctilliig  on  the  mnnty  herhnge  which 
IJ**'**  narren  Incalltica  an|i|i1y.  'I'he  ieiigth  of 
toll  animal  la  nlenit  four  feet  anil  ahalf  i the 
hnrna,  nine  Inehea  long,  of  an  o|iai|iie  yellow 
coliinr,  mill  having  a hnekwaril  illreetlnii, 
•r«  atintilaleil  nearly  tn  the  tl|ia,  nnil  diverge 
enhatilerghly  ii|iwnrila,  thniigh  the  (mlnta 
raid  tnwarda  each  other.  The  heiul  la  rather 
cniiiny  I the  nnac  nhtiiae  i the  eara  amnll  and 
laiinled  | and  nn  the  middle  nf  the  neck 
K"**  * .'•''Ke  lirntidicrance,  ncciiainned  hy 
?.*  atruetnre  nf  the  wlndi-l|ie.  It 

or  a tawny  hue  nn  the  iipiier  jiurta,  and 


while  heneiith  i lint  In  winter  the  hnirgrnwa 
long,  thick,  and  linary.  Thla  a|ieclea,  which 
the  (.'lilneae  cull  Whuvu  Ymm,  or  Yellow 
Dnut,  la  extremely  awlft  and  u<;tive,  hut  no- 
tiirully  ahy  and  timid.  During  the  winter 
aeaann  lliey  herd  In  great  numlicra,  hut  aeno- 
raU;  again  on  the  u|iiirnaeh  <jf  aprlng.  The 
'I'artura  hunt  them  with  the  iitmmit  eager* 
neaa,  and  eateem  their  fleah  very  dellcinua 
fond  i the  hnrna  form  u (umalderahle  article 
nf  lumimcrce,  and  are  In  great  reijueat  among 
the  Clilnear;  i the  female  liua  nn  hnrna.  H|rc- 
eimena  nf  thia  Anlelniie  are  In  the  iiritlah 
Muaeum  (udieetinn.  It  hoa  never,  however, 
Irecn  hrnught  alive  to  thla  crruiitry, 

KADI/K.  (A'liillii.)  I're-ernlnent  fnrenti- 
rage,  atrength,  and  hnidneaa  among  jireda* 
eenna  hlrda,  la  the  during  and  mujeatic  Kui^le, 
'I'hla  tlme-hnnnured  monarch  nf  the  fea- 
thered Irlhea,  which  In  the  rnylhningy  of 
Dreciu;  and  Itnrne  woa  deemed  worthy  trr 
rank  aa  the  ehoa»;n  aaanclatr;  nf  .lupiter,  waa 
ever  regarded  aa  an  etrddem  of  'lignity  and 
might,  and  atill  haa  the  reinitallon  of  heing 
eijnully  itjugnanimoua,  lieriu;,  and  vnrueioua, 
Whut  the  l/Inn  la  among  ouarIru|ieda,  that 
the  Kagle  la  preaumerl  Ui  he  among  hlrda  | 
one  whodladuina  all  petty  plunder,  and  pur- 
aiiea  only  ani;h  prey  oa  would  aeeni  to  ho 
worthy  of  con<|ueat.  Thla  laiidatrrry  cha- 
racter of  the  king  of  hlrda,  however,  though 
true  In  the  multi,  and  generally  ac(|iih;aeed 
ill,  la,  Il  niuat  lie  cnnfeaiu’d,  more  jioetlcally 
deacriplive  than  logically  accurate  | lint 
wlille.  In  our  zoological  character,  we  arc 
hound  to  make  thia  udmiaainn,  fur  he  ft  from 
na  to  dlajiuruge  the  “ hird  of  ,/ove,”  or  to 
pluck  u aingle  plume  from  hla  npaonring 
wing.  Kuglea  are  diatingulahed  hy  the  fea- 
thering of  the  taml  down  to  the  verv  haac  of 
the  cluwa  i and  the  mulea  are  amaller  than 
the  femulca  i their  plumage  varying  con- 
alderahly,  neiuirdlng  to  age  and  other  clr- 
ciimatuncea.  Of  all  the  feathered  trilie  the 
I'higle  aoura  the  higheat  i and  nf  all  otliera 
uIao  It  haa  the  atrongeat  and  moat  piercing 
alght,  'I'hough  extremely  powerful  when 
on  the  wing,  the  Jointa  of  Ita  lega  heing 
rather  allff,  Il  Hilda  aomc  dlllicnily  in  riaing 
again  uft<;r  a deaeent  i yet.  If  not  Inatunlly 
piiraiied.  It  will  eiialjy  curry  off  a gooae  or 
other  hIrd  ei|Ually  large.  The  Kugh;  doea 
not  riae  in  the  air  ao  much  for  the  purpoae 
of  purauing  Ita  |ircy  on  the  wing,  oa  that  It 
may  Ik;  enuhled  to  lake  an  exlenalve  aiirvcy 
of  the  country  iM-neuthi  for  Ita  food  doea  not 
luinalat  ao  niu<;h  of  hlrda  that  puaa  moat  nf 
their  time  In  flight,  ua  of  thoae  that  live  on 
or  near  the  ground,  and  of  aiich  inuinmnlhi 
aa  II  can  vnni|ulah.  Ilulfon  remitrka,  when 
apeuklng  of  the  nohh;  nature  of  thla  |iowerful 
hird,  that  the  Kugh;  deaplaea  amall  aniniula, 
and  dlaregarda  their  Inanlla  | that  he  aeldom 
devoura  tin;  whole  of  hla  prey,  hut,  like  the 
lion,  Icuvca  the  fragmenta  to  other  animula  | 
and,  excejit  when  fumlahlng  with  hunger,  he 
diadalna  to  fee>l  on  earrion.  'I'lic  aatonlah- 
Inglv  acute  alght  of  the  Kiigle  ennhiea  him 
to  diacern  hla  prey  at  nn  Iminenau  diatance  | 
and,  having  perceived  11,  hednrta  down  upon 
Il  with  a Bwno|)  whh'h  there  la  no  realaling. 

It  la  well  nnderatiaxl  that  the  Kagle  la 
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able  to  look  stcdfastly  on  the  sun,  and  to 
sustain  his  most  dazzling  rays  : which  alone 
must  give  him  a decided  superiority  over 
every  other  denizen  of  the  air : this  is  ac- 
counted for  by  his  being  furnished  with 
double  eyelids,  one  of  which  may  be  shut 
while  the  other  is  open,  so  that  the  glaring 
light  of  any  dazzling  object  may  be  rendered 
more  easily  supportable.  The  nest  is  com- 
posed of  sticks,  twigs,  rushes,  heath,  &c.,  and 
is  generally  placed  upon  the  jutting  ledge 
of  some  inaccessible  precipice  j or  in  forests, 
near  some  lofty  tree.  The  largest  species  of 
Eagles  seldom  lay  more  than  two  eggs,  and 
the  smallest  never  more  than  tlrree. 

The  IjrpEEiAL  Eagle.  (Aquila  imperiaJis.) 
This  is  the  largest  species  of  Eagle  known, 
measuring  three  feet  and  a half  from  the  tip 
of  the  bill  to  the  end  of  the  tail  j and  to  it 
may  be  referred  all  the  accounts  of  the  an- 
cients respecting  the  strength,  courage,  and 
magnanimity  of  these  birds.  Its  colour 
above  is  rufous  gray,  barred  with  black,  the 
black  prevailing  most  on  the  wings  : the 
head  is  strongly  crested  with  long  gray  fea- 
thers, the  two  middle  ones  being  live  inches 
long ; the  tail  is  gray,  barred  and  spotted 
with  black,  and  tipped  with  rufous  : the 
under  parts  of  the  bird  are  pale  cinereous, 
very  soft  and  downy  ; the  beak  and  cere 
black  J the  feet  and  legs  yellow.  It  is  a 
native  of  South  America,  inhabiting  the 
deep  recesses  of  the  forest ; and  has  the  re- 
putation of  being  extremely  bold  and  fero- 
cious. 

The  Golden'  Eagle.  {Aquila  clirysUcta.') 
This  bird  is  the  largest  and  noblest  of  the 
European  Eagles  ; its  length  being  three 
feet  three  inches,  the  extent  of  its  nings 
seven  feet  six  inches,  and  its  weight  from 
twelve  to  sixteen  pounds.  The  bill  is  of  a 
deep  lead  colour,  with  a yellow  cere  ; eyes 
large,  deep  sunk,  and  covered  by  a projecting 
brow  J the  irides  golden  hazel-colour,  bright 
and  lustrous.  The  general  colour  of  the 
plumage  is  deep  brown,  mixed  with  tawny 
on  the  head  and  neck,  and  the  feathers  on 
the  back  being  finely  shaded  with  a darker 
hue.  The  wings,  when  closed,  reach  to  the 
end  of  the  tail ; the  quill-feathers  are  cho- 
colate-coloured, with  wliite  shafts  ; and  the 
tail  brown,  the  base  being  generally  marked 
with  irregular  ash-coloured  bars  or  blotches  : 
the  legs  are  yellow,  short,  and  very  strong, 
being  three  inches  in  circumference,  and 
featliered  to  the  very  feet,  which  are  covered 
with  large  scales,  and  armed  with  most  for- 
midable claws.  It  occurs  in  various  moun- 
tainous parts  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  also, 
though  more  rarely,  in  America  : in  Ireland, 
Scotland,  and  IVales,  it  has  also  occasionally 
been  found.  The  eyrie  or  nest  of  the  Golden 
Eagle  is  extremely  large  and  strong,  being 
composed  of  twigs  and  l)ranches,  interlaced 
and  covered  by  layers  of  rushes,  heath,  &c., 
and  built  on  the  summits  of  rocks  or  lofty 
clilTs.  The  female  lays  two  or,  at  most, 
three  eggs,  one  of  wliicli  is  said  to  be  gene- 
rally unprolifle.  The  longevity  of  this  spe- 
cies is  said  to  be  great  indeed,  instances 
being  quoted  of  its  having  survived  more 
than  a century. 

The  Ein'G-tailed  Eagle  (the  Falco 
fulvus  of  Buflbu),  though  described  as  a 
separate  species  by  him,  is  no  other  than  the 
young  bird  of  one  arid  two  years  of  the  preced- 
ing. Its  colour  is  a deep  brown,  the  base  of 
the  tail  being  distinguished  by  a white  ring  ; 
the  bill  is  of  a dark  horn-colour,  the  upi>er 
mandible,  which  is  arched,  hanging  over  the 
lower  one  about  an  inch,  and  having  an 
angle  or  tooth  on  each  si<le  ; and  the  feet  are 
feathered  to  the  toes.  The  breast  is  marked 
with  wliite  triangular  spots  in  the  middle  of 
each  feather  : between  the  bUl  and  the  eyes 
there  are  spaces  of  bare  skin  of  a dirty  hue, 
tliinly  set  with  small  black  hairs : and  the 
tail,  which  is  of  an  equal  length  with  the 
wings  when  closed,  is  white,  except  the  tips 
of  the  feathers,  which  are  black,  or  dark 
brown  ; and  the  coverts  under  the  tail  are  a 
reddish  brown  or  bay.  The  toes  are  very 
thick  and  strong,  aud  covered  with  yellowish 
scales  ; and  the  talons,  which  are  black  and 
very  powerful,  bend  almost  into  semicircu- 
lar figures,  and  terminate  in  very  sharp 
points. 

“ It  is  held,”  says  Dr.  Richardson,  “by  the 
aborigines  of  America,  as  it  is  by  almost ; 
every  other  people,  to  be  an  emblem  of  might ' 
and  courage,  and  the  young  Indian  warrior; 
glories  in  his  Eagle  plume  as  the  most 
honourable  ornament  with  wliich  he  earn 
adorn  himself.  Its  feathers  are  attached  to 
the  calumets,  or  smoking  pipes,  used  by  the 
Indians  in  the  celebration  of  their  solemn 
festivals,  which  has  obtained  for  it  the  name 
of  the  Calumet  Eagle.  Indeed,  so  highly 
are  these  ornaments  prized,  that  a warrior 
■ndll  often  exchange  a valuable  horse  for  the  ■ 
tail  feathers  of  a single  eagle.”  lie  further  H 
observes  that  the  mature  Britisli  Golden  B 
Engle  has  a darkish  brown  tail  and  wings,  H 
blackish-brown  back,  clouded  with  brown-  H 
ish-black,  and  a paler  and  brighter-brown  H 
head.  The  identity  of  the  Ring-tails  with  H 
the  Golden  Eagles  may  now  be  considered  H 
unquestionable,  the  observations  of  so  many  ■ 
late  ornithologists  concurring  to  establish  H 
the  fact.  And  though  Dr.  Richardson  H 
says  that  the  Golden  Eagle  is  seldom  seen  H 
farther  to  the  eastward  than  the  Rocky  H 
klountains,  AI.  Audubon  asserts  that  he  has  H 
seen  it  on  the  coast  of  Labrador,  and  various  H 
other  parts  of  the  United  States.  It  inhabits  H 
Russia,  Iceland,  and  Germany,  and  is  said  H 
to  occur  in  Northern  Africa  and  Asia 
Minor.  It  is  also  frequently  met  with  in  H 
Scotland,  and  its  northern  and  western 
islands ; in  Ireland  also,  though  much  less 
often  ; and  occasionally  even  in  the  western 
counties  of  England. 

The  Royal  Eagle  (Aquila  rcyalis)  is 
a bird  of  great  beauty,  having  an  elegantly 
varied  idumagc  aud  commanding  attitudes  i 
in  fact,  the  account  given  of  it  by  .M.  Suiiuini, 
in  his  edition  of  Butfon's  Natural  History, 
would  lead  to  the  belief  that  it  is  much 
larger  and  more  ferocious  than  any  one  of 
which  we  have  a knowledge.  His  dcscrip- 
tion  of  it  is  to  this  ctfect : — The  head  is  large, 
and  furnished  with  a crest  in  form  of  a 
cas(|tic  ; the  bill  long  ; the  eyes  brght  and 
l)iercing  ; the  claws  black,  crooked,  and  of 
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the  length  of  the  middle  finger  : the  bach, 
wings,  and  tail  are  brown,  spotted  with 
blaclc,  and  variegated  with  whitish  or  yellow- 
ish streaks  : the  beliy  white,  the  feathers 
being  very  soft,  and  equal  in  elegance  to 
those  of  an  egret.  It  files  with  majestic 
; rapidity,  and  such  is  the  expanse  of  its  wings, 

: that  it  sometimes  strikes  and  kills  its  prey 
with  them  before  it  touches  it  with  its  claws. 
Its  strength  is  such  as  to  enable  it  to  tear 
in  pieces  in  an  instant  the  largest  sheep ; 
and  it  pursues,  almost  indiscriminately,  wild 
animals  : but  its  principal  food  consists  of  a 
particular  kind  of  monkeys,  called  Guaribas, 
wliichit  instantly  kills,  and  devours  with 
extraordinary  voracity.  Its  general  residence 
is  on  lofty  mountains,  and  it  builds  its  nest 
on  the  highest  trees,  emploj’ing  for  their 
construction  the  bones  of  the  animals  it  has 
slaughtered,  and  some  dry  branches  of  trees, 
which  it  binds  together  with  the  ends  of ! 
climbers.  It  is  said  to  lay  two  or  three  eggs,  | 
which  arc  white,  spotted  with  reddish-brown,  i 
It  is  chiefly  found  about  the  borders  of  the  | 
river  Amazon.  Many  virtues  are  attributed  \ 
to  its  burnt  feathers.  Such  is  the  account, 
with  some  slight  abridgment,  of  the  de- 
scriiition  given  by  Sonnini,  and  copied  by 
Shaw  i the  whole  resting  on  the  authority 
of  Don  Laurent  Alvarez  Roxo  de  Postflitz, 
a Portuguese  ecclesiastic  at  Brazil. 

tVEDOE-TAiLfm  Eaot.e.  (^AquUa  fucosa.) 
Tills  noble  bird  is  the  species  of  Eagle  com- 
mon to  Australia,  “ being  of  course,”  as  Mr. 
Gould  observes,  “more  plentiful  in  such 
districts  as  are  suited  to  its  habits,  and  where 
the  character  of  the  country  is  congenial  to 
the  animals  upon  which  it  subsists.”  lie 
further  says,  that  although  he  has  not  yet 
seen  it  in  any  collection,  either  from  the 


! portion  of  Australia  or  any  other 

1 / '"'Ify.  “In  all  probability  it  will  hereafter 
i It,’  extend  its  range  as  far  towards 
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the  northern  : the  two  birds  being,  in  fact, 
beautiful  analogues  of  each  other  in  their 
respective  habitats,  and  doubtless  performing 
similar  offices  in  the  great  scheme  of  crea- 
tion.” In  eourage,  power,  rajiacity,  and 
size,  they  are  also  very  similar ; but  the 
lengthened  and  wedge-shaped  form  of  its 
tail  gives  to  the  Australian  bird  a far  more 
pleasing  and  elegant  contour.  One,  but  by 
no  means  the  largest,  of  those  which  were 
killed  by  Mr.  Gould,  weighed  nine  pounds, 
and  measured  six  feet  eight  inches  from  tip 
to  tip  of  the  opposite  pinions.  The  Wedge- 
tailed Eagle  frequents  the  Interior  portions 
of  the  country  rather  than  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  sea ; preying  indiscriminately 
on  all  the  smaller  species  of  Kangaroo  which 
tenant  the  hills  and  plains  ; and  whose  re- 
treats, from  the  wonderful  acuteness  of  its 
vision,  it  descries  while  soaring  and  perform- 
ing its  graceful  evolutions  in  the  air.  The 
enterprising  ornithologist,  from  whose 
splendid  work  we  have  derived  the  fore- 
going information,  goes  on  to  say,  that  “ its 
tremendous  stoop  and  powerful  grasp  carry 
inevitable  destruction  to  its  victim,  be  it 
ever  so  large  and  formidable.  The  breeders 
of  sheep  find  in  this  bird  an  enemy  which 
commits  extensive  ravages  among  their 
lambs,  and  consequently  in  its  turn  it  is 
persecuted  unrelentingly  by  the  shepherds 
of  the  stock-owners,  wdio  employ  every  arti- 
fice in  their  power  to  effect  its  extirpation, 
and  in  Van  Diemen’s  Land  considerable 
rewards  are  offered  for  the  accomplishment 
of  the  same  end.”  He  adds,  that  “ the  tracts 
of  untrodden  ground  and  the  vastness  of  the 
impenetrable  forests  will,  however,  for  a 
long  series  of  years  to  come,  afford  it  an 
asylum,  secure  from  the  Inroads  of  the  de- 
stroying hand  of  man  : still,  with  every  one 
waging  war  upon  it,  its  numbers  must  neces- 
sarily be  considerably  diminished.”  In  the 
adult  bird,  the  head,  throat,  and  all  the  upper 
and  under  surface  of  the  plumage  is  blackish 
brown,  stained  on  the  edges  and  extremities 
of  many  of  the  wing  and  tail  feathers  with 
pale  brown  ; back  and  sides  of  the  neck 
rusty  red ; irides  hazel ; cere  and  space 
round  the  eye  yellowish  white  ; bill  yel- 
lowish horn  colour,  the  tip  black  i feet  light 
yellow.  The  colour  of  the  young  birds  is 
altogether  lighter,  and  the  tail  is  indistinctly 
barred  near  the  extremity.  The  nests  are 
of  a very  large  size,  built  of  sticks  and 
boughs,  nearly  flat,  and,  placed  on  trees 
which  from  tlieir  vast  height,  are  all  but 
inaccessible  to  man.  It  appears  that  al- 
though the  Wedge-tailed  Eagles  mostly  feed 
on  living  prey,  they  do  not  scruple  to  feast 
on  the  carcase  of  a dead  bullock  when  tliey 
find  one,  or  refuse  to  devour  carrion,  though 
it  may  be  almost  in  a state  of  putridity. 

We  lately  saw  three  specimens  of  this 
very  fierce  Eagle  in  the  Gardens  of  the  Zo- 
ological Society.  Their  piercing  eyes  and 
enormous  beaks  clearly  indicated  their  “ will 
and  power,”  while  their  restlessness  was  n 
convincing  proof  that  they  could  ill  brook 
captivity. 

Vrr.TiiiiiNE  Eaoi.e.  (Jqiiila  vnltiirina.) 
The  general  colour  of  this  siieclcs,  which  in 
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size  is  equal  to  the  Golden  Eagle,  is  a deep 
blaek,  some  of  the  feathers  of  the  back 
having  brownish  edges : the  bill  is  very 
strong,  its  tip  yellow ; the  legs  of  a dirty 
yellow,  and  feathered  for  three  quarters  of 
their  length  : the  tail  rounded,  and  consider- 
ably shorter  than  the  wings.  It  feeds  prin- 
cipally on  carrion,  but  will  attack  sheep, 
and  devour  them  on  the  spot.  Native  of 
Catfraria. 

Crowited  Eagle.  {Aquila  coronata.) 
This  species  is  about  one-third  less  than  the 
generality  of  Eagles,  but  of  proportionate 
boldness  and  strength.  It  is  a native  of 
Africa,  and  is  said  to  be  principally  seen  in 
Guinea.  The  circles  round  the  eyes  are  of  a 
deep  orange  colour ; the  fore  part  of  the 
head,  the  space  round  the  eyes,  and  the 
throat,  are  covered  with  white  feathers,  with 
small  black  spots : the  hinder  part  of  the 
head  and  neck,  the  back  and  wings,  are  of  a 
dark  brown,  the  outer  edges  of  the  feathers 
being  lighter  : the  ridge  in  the  upper  part, 
and  the  tips  of  some  of  the  lesser  covert- 
feathers  of  the  wings,  are  white  : the  tail  is 
brown,  barred  across  with  black,  and  on  its 
under  side  appears  of  a dark  and  light  ash- 
colour  : the  breast  is  of  a reddish-brown, 
with  large  transverse  black  spots  on  the 
sides  : the  thighs  and  legs,  down  to  the  feet, 
are  covered  with  white  feathers,  beautifully 
marked  with  round  black  spots.  The  feet 
and  claws  are  very  strong ; the  former  co- 
vered with  scales  of  a bright  orange  colour, 
and  the  latter  being  black.  It  takes  its 
name  from  raising  the  feathers  on  the  hinder 
part  of  the  head  in  the  form  of  a crest  or 
crown. 

The  Superb  Eagle  (Falco  svperbus)  in- 
habits the  vast  forests  of  Guiana,  and  is  dis- 
tinguished by  a kind  of  pendent  naked  craw, 
like  some  of  the  vultures.  From  the  tip  of 
the  bill  to  that  of  the  tail  is  about  twenty- 
five  inches  : the  upper  part  of  the  head  and 
the  crest  are  brown : the  back  and  wings 
brown,  with  a few  transverse  tawny  bars : 
and  the  tail  is  alternately  barred  with  black 
and  pale  brown : the  sides  of  the  neck  are 
tawny ; the  throat  and  breast  white  : the 
abdomen  white,  with  transverse  black  stripes, 
interrupted  by  the  wliite  ground-colour  : the 
feathers  of  the  tliighs  and  legs  are  wliite, 
striped  with  black. 

The  Ciieela  Eagle.  {Falco  Chcela.)  This 
species  is  a native  of  India,  where  it  is  called 
Cheela.  It  is  of  a stout  make,  two  feet  long, 
and  of  a deep  brown  colour ; but  on  each 
side  of  the  head  there  is  a mixture  of  wliite  : 
the  wing-coverts  and  thighs  are  marked 
with  small  white  spots,  and  the  tail  is 
crossed  in  the  middle  by  a white  band  : the 
bill  is  blue  at  the  base,  and  black  at  the  tip. 

The  White-tailed  Eagle.  (Ilalicctusal- 
binilla.)  This  bird  inhabits  all  the  northern 
parts  of  Europe,  and  is  found  in  Scotland 
and  otlier  parts  of  Great  Britain.  The  beak, 
cere,  and  eyes  are  of  a pale  yellow  ; the 
sides  of  the  head  and  neck  a pale  a.sh,  mixed 
with  reddish-brown  : general  colour  of  the 
Iilumagc  brown,  darkest  on  the  uiqicr  part 
of  the  head,  neck,  and  back  : quill  feathers 


very  dark  ; breast  irregularly  marked  with 
wliite  spots  i tail  white  ; legs  of  a bright 
yellow,  and  claws  black.  It  is  strong,  and 
very  ferocious.  It  usually  lays  two  or  three 
eggs,  building  its  nest  upon  lofty  trees. 

The  WiiiTE-iiEADEi)  Sea  Eagle.  (_IIaU- 
CEtus  Jeucoccphalus.')  This  distinguished  bird 
is  about  the  size  of  the  Golden  Eagle,  to  wliich 
it  bears  a considerable  resemblance  ; it  is, 
however,  of  a lighter  colour,  and  the  legs  are 
only  feathered  a little  way  below  the  knees. 
The  bill  is  large,  much  hooked,  and  bluish. 
A row  of  strong  bristly  feathers  hangs  down 
from  under  its  lower  mandible,  whence  it 
has  sometimes  been  termed  the  Bearded 


AMERICAN,  OR  WHITE  HEADED  SEA  EAGLE 
(H-ALIAETUS  LI  UCOCEPIIALCP.) 

Eagle.  It  preys  chiefly  on  fish,  which  it 
seizes  by  darting  down  upon  them  while 
swimming  near  the  surface  : it  also  occa- 
sionally preys  on  birds  and  other  animals. 
The  American  variety  is  superior  in  size  to 
the  European  j frequenting  the  neigh^ur- 
hood  of  the  sea,  and  the  shores  and  cliflS  of 
lakes  and  large  rivers,  which  localities  he 
prefers,  from  his  great  partiality  for  fish. 
Wilson,  the  American  ornithologist,  thus 
picturesquely  describes  this  powerful  bird  : — 
“ Elevated  upon  a high,  dead  limb  of  some 
gigantic  tree,  that  commands  a wide  view  of 
the  neighbouring  shore  and  ocean,  he  seems 
calmly  to  contemplate  the  motions  of  the 
various  feathered  tribes  that  pursue  their 
busy  avocations  below — the  snow-white  gulls 
slowly  winnowing  the  air  ; the  busy  tringee, 
coursing  along  the  sands  ; trains  of  ducks, 
streaming  over  the  surface ; silent  and  watch- 
ful cranes,  intent  and  wading ; clamorous 
crows,  ami  all  the  winged  multitudes  that 
subsist  by  tlie  bounty  of  this  vast  liquid  ma- 
gazine of  nature.  High  over  all  these  hovers 
one,  whose  action  instantly  arrests  all  the 
Eagle's  attention.  He  knows  him  to  be  the 
fish-hawk,  settling  over  some  devoted  victim 
of  the  deep.  His  eye  kindles  at  the  sight,  and, 
balancing  hiinselfivith  half-opened  wings  on 
the  branch,  he  watches  the  result.  Down, 
rapid  as  an  arrow  from  heaven,  descends  the 
distant  object  of  his  attention,  the  roar  of 
its  wings  reaching  the  car  as  it  disapiicars  in 
the  deep,  making  the  surges  foam  around. 
At  this  moment  the  eager  looks  of  the  Eagle 
arc  all  ardour,  and,  levelling  his  neck  for 
flight,  he  secs  the  fish-hawk  once  more  emerg- 
ing, struggling  with  his  prey,  and  mounting 
in  the  air  with  screams  of  exultation.  These 
arc  a signal  for  our  hero,  who,  launching  into 
the  air,  instantly  gives  chase  ; soon  gains  on 
the  fish-hawk  ; each  exerts  his  utmost  to 
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, mount  above  the  other,  displaying  in  the 
I rencontre  the  most  elegant  and  sublime 
I aerial  evolutions.  The  unincumbered  Eagle 
; rapidly  advances,  and  is  just  on  the  point  of 
! reaching  his  opponent,  ivhen,  with  a sudden 
; scream,  probably  of  despair  and  honest  exe- 
, cration,  the  latter  drops  his  fish  : the  Eagle, 

: poising  himself  for  a moment,  os  if  to  take  a 
more  certain  aim,  descends  like  a whirlirind, 
snatches  it  in  his  grasp,  ere  it  reaches  the 
water,  and  bears  it  silently  away  to  the 
woods.”  When  this  bird  has  fasted  for  some 
time,  its  appetite  is  extremely  voracious  and 
indiscriminate  : even  the  most  putrid  carrion, 
when  nothing  better  can  be  had,  is  accept- 
able. The  nest  of  this  species,  formed  of 
large  sticks,  sods,  moss,  hay,  &c.,  is  usually 
; found  in  a loftj  tree,  in  a swamp  or  morass  ; 
i and  as  it  is  increased  and  repaired  every 
1 season,  becomes  of  great  size.  Fish  are  daily 
carried  to  the  nest  in  such  numbers,  that  they 
sometimes  lie  scattered  round  the  tree  j and 
the  odour  is  very  offensive  for  a considerable 
distance  round  it. 

j EACLE-O^VI/.  (.Bubo.)  [See  Own.] 

I E.AR-SUELE.  (JIdliotis.)  A genus  of 
univalve  Mollusca,  the  shell  being  of  a 
I flattened  shape,  perforated  with  small  holes 
I on  one  side,  and  somewhat  resembling  the 
human  ear,  its  base  being  characterised  by 
a very  wide  mouth  or  aperture,  the  largest 
in  any  shell  except  the  Patella  or  Limpet. 
This  genus  sometimes  yields  small  pearls, 

I the  rudiments  of  which  are  frequently  seen 
in  those  shells  which  have  not  brought  them 
to  perfection.  The  outside  is  generally 
rough,  worn,  or  covered  with  marine  sub- 
stances ; the  inside  presents  the  same  ena- 
melled appearance  as  mother-of-pearl,  and 
exhibits  the  most  beautiful  colours.  The 
holes  with  wliich  the  shell  is  perforated  are 
for  the  passage  of  the  lobes  of  the  animal’s 
mantle,  and  arc  made  at  regular  intervals 
as  it  increases  in  size  : when,  however,  a 
new  one  is  formed,  the  one  nearest  the  spire 
is  closed  up.  The  head  of  the  animal  is 
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large,  having  two  long  round  tcntacula,  with 
at  the  base  on  fixitstalks  ; foot  very 
I 1*"’  "*''1'’?  il*®  margin  fringed  all  round. 
In  its  slate  of  rest,  it  is  able  to  adhere  with 
•nch  tenacity  to  the  sulistance  it  is  llxcd 


upon  as  to  be  removed  with  great  dilBculty, 
although  it  can  detach  itself  ivith  ease.  It 
is  always  found  near  the  surface  of  the 
water.  There  are  several  species  of  this 
shell : the  one  termed  the  Great  Ear-shell 
is  five  inches  long  and  nearly  three  wide ; 
its  shape  is  an  irregular  oval,  the  end 
W'here  the  spiral  turn  is  placed  being  the 
largest.  It  is  chiefly  found  in  the  East 
Indies. 

EARTHWORM.  (Lumbricus.)  An  An- 
nelide,  of  which  there  are  doubtless  many 
species  ; characterised  by  a long  cylindrical 
body,  divided  by  transverse  furrows  into  a 
great  number  of  rings,  and  by  a mouth 
without  teeth  : thej'  have  neither  eyes,  ten- 
tacles, gills,  nor  cirrhi.  The  common  well- 
known  species  (Lumbricus  terrestris)  attains 
nearly  a foot  in  length,  and  is  composed  of 
upwards  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  rings. 
They  are  very  abundant,  piercing  and  tra- 
versmg  the  ground  in  every  direction,  subsist- 
ing on  roots,  woody  fibres,  animal  matter, 
and  other  organized  substances.  It  is  well 
known  that  they  swallow  earthy  matter,  and 
that  having  separated  the  serviceable  portion, 
they  eject  at  the  mouth  of  their  burrows  the 
remainder  in  little  intestine-shaped  heaps, 
or  worm-casts. 

Though  a small  and  despised  creature,  the 
Earthworm  is  a most  important  one  in  the 
operations  of  nature.  When  it  is  boring,  it 
insinuates  its  pointed  head  between  the 
particles  of  the  earth,  amongst  which  it 
penetrates  like  a wedge : and  in  this  posi- 
tion the  anterior  part  of  the  body  is  fixed 
by  the  spines,  of  wliich  there  ore  four  pairs 
on  each  segment : the  liinder  parts  are  then 
drawn  forwards  by  a shortening  of  the  body; 
which  swells  out  the  anterior  segments,  and 
forcibly  dilates  the  passage  into  which  the 
head  has  been  already  thrust.  By  the  frequent 
repetition  of  this  process,  the  little  animal 
more  easily  permeates  hard  substances  than 
could  be  possibly  conceived  ; and  by  the 
united  labours  of  myriads,  the  earth  is 
lightened,  and  vegetation  thereby  wonder- 
fully assisted.  Mr.  Knapp,  in  his  ‘Journal  of 
a Naturalist,’  thus  speaks  of  the  Earthworm: 
— ” This  animal,  destined  to  be  the  natural 
manurer  of  the  soil,  and  the  ready  indicator 
of  an  improved  staple,  consumes  on  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  where  they  soon 
would  be  injurious,  the  softer  parts  of  de- 
cayed vegetable  matters,  and  conveys  with 
the  soil  the  more  woody  fibres,  where  they 
moulder,  and  become  reduced  to  a simple 
nutriment,  fitting  for  living  vegetation.  The 
parts  consumed  by  them  are  soon  returned 
to  the  surface,  whence,  dissolved  by  frosts 
and  scattered  by  rains,  they  circulate  again 
in  the  plants  of  the  soil — ‘death  still  pro- 
ducing life.’  Thus  eminently  serviceable  os 
the  worm  is,  it  yet  becomes  the  prey  of 
various  orders  of  the  animal  creation,  and 
perhaps  Is  asolitary  cxamiilc  of  an  individual 
race  being  subjected  touniversal  destruction. 
The  very  emmet  seizes  it  when  disabled, 
and  bears  it  away  ns  its  prize  : it  constitutes 
throughout  the  year  the  food  of  many  birds; 
fishes  devour  it  greedily  ; the  hedgehog  cats 
I it  I the  mole  pursues  it  unceasingly  in  the 
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pastures,  along  the  moist  bottoms  of  ditches, 

' and  burrows  after  it  through  the  banks  of 
Iiedges,  to  which  it  retires  in  dry  seasons. 

: Secured  as  the  worm  appears  to  be  by  its 
I residence  in  the  earth  from  tlie  capture  of 
: creatures  inhabiting  a different  element,  yet 
; many  aquatic  animals  seem  well  acquainted 
with  it,  and  prey  on  it  as  a natural  food, 
whenever  it  falls  in  their  way  ; frogs  eat  it  ; 
and  even  the  great  water-beetle  {Vytisciia 
'■  marginalis)  I have  known  to  seize  it  when 
; tlie  bait  of  the  angler,  and  it  has  been  drawn 
up  by  the  hook.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this 
' prodigious  destruction  of  the  animal,  its 
increase  is  fully  commensurate  to  its  con- 
sumption, as  if  ordained  the  appointed  food 
: of  all.” 

i In  White’s  History  of  Selborne  the  valu- 
able services  of  the  Earthworm  are  detailed 
at  great  length,  and  with  that  writer’s  ac- 
ccustomed  perspicacity.  Charles  Darwin, 
F.  K.  S.,  has  made  many  interesting  obser- 
vations, which  have  been  thus  stated  from 
his  published  researches  : — “ The  burrowing 
of  Earthworms  is  a process  exceedingly 
useful  to  the  gardener  and  agriculturist ; 
and  these  animals  are  far  more  beneficial 
to  man  in  this  way,  than  they  are  injiuious 
by  devouring  the  vegetables  set  in  the 
soil.  They  give  a kind  of  under  tillage 
to  the  land,  performing  the  same  below 
groimd  that  the  spade  does  above  for  the 
garden,  and  the  plough  for  arable  laud  ; and 
loosening  tlie  earth,  so  as  to  render  it  per- 
meable to  air  and  water.  It  has  been 
shown,  too,  tliat  they  will  even  add  to  the 
depth  of  soil  ; covering  barren  tracts  with  a 
layer  of  productive  mould.  Thus,  in  fields 
which  have  been  overspread  with  lime,  burnt 
marl,  or  cinders,  these  substances  are  in  time 
: covered  with  finely-divided  soil,  well  adapted 
to  the  support  of  vegetation.  That  this 
result,  which  is  commonly  attributed  by 
I the  farmers  to  the  ‘ working-doivn  ’ of  the 
materials  in  question,  is  really  due  to  the 
action  of  the  Earthworms,  appears  from  the 
fact,  that,  in  the  soil  thus  formed,  large 
numbers  of  worm-casts  may  be  distinguished. 

1 These  are  produced  by  the  digestive  process 
of  tlie  worms  ; which  take  into  their  iutes- 
I tinal  canal  a large  quantity  of  the  soil 
i through  which  they  burrow,  extract  from  it 
; the  greater  part  of  the  vegetable  matter  it 
i may  contain,  and  reject  the  rest  in  a finely 
] divided  state.  In  this  manner,  a field, 

I manured  with  marl,  has  been  covered,  in 
I the  course  of  eighty  years,  with  a bed  of 
i earth  averaging  thirteen  inches  in  thick- 
I ness. 

I “ It  is  commonly  supposed,”  says  Dr. 

; Carpenter,  “ that  tlie  Earthworm  may  be 
: multii>licd  by  the  division  of  its  body  into 
two  pieces,  eacli  of  which  will  continue  to 
live.  This  docs  not,  however,  appear  to 
be  the  case  with  the  common  species.  If 
it  is  divided  across  the  middle,  wlicn  in 
motion,  each  part  will  continue  to  move 
for  a time  ; but  only  the  piece  which  bears 
the  head  will  be  found  alive  after  a few 
hours.  This  forms  a new  tall  i and  soon 
shows  little  sign  of  injury.  Hut  if  the  di- 
vision be  made  near  the  head,  the  bodv  will 
remain  alive,  and  will  renew  the  head  ; 


and  the  head,  with  its  few  attached  segments, 
will  die.  There  appears,  however,  to  lie 
some  species,  in  which  this  reproductive 
power  is  sufficiently  great  to  produce  a new 
head  and  body  from  even  a small  portion  of 
the  original ; so  that  above  twenty  indi- 
viduals have  been  produced  in  this  manner 
by  the  division  of  a single  one  into  as  many 
parts.” 

EARWIG.  {Forjicula.')  AgenusofDer- 
mapterous  insects.  The  common  Earwig, 
generally  called  in  Scotland  Goi-lacu  (Eor- 
ficula  auricularia),  is  about  three  quarters 
of  an  inch  in  length,  and  has  a somewhat 
finttened  body  ; the  wings  being  folded  under 
very  short  and  truncated  elytra  or  wing-cases, 
and  the  extremity  of  the  abdomen  armed 
with  a horny  forceps.  When  alarmed,  the  in- 
sect elevates  the  abdomen,  and  opens  these 
forceps,  in  order  to  defend  itself  from  the  at- 
tack of  its  enemies.  Though  not  produced 
quite  perfect  from  the  egg,  the  Earwig  re- 
quires but  a very  small  change  before  it  ar- 
rives at  that  state  wliich  fits  it  for  flight  and 
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generation.  Its  natural  functions  are  never 
suspended  j from  the  instant  it  leaves  the 
egg,  it  continues  to  eat,  move,  leap,  and 
pursue  its  prey  ; and  a skin  which  inclosed 
a part  of  its  body  and  limbs  bursts  behind, 
and  gives  full  play  to  a set  of  wings  with 
which  it  flies  in  pursuit  of  its  mate.  The 
places  in  which  they  are  found  are  cliiefly 
damp  and  cool  situations,  under  stones  and 
the  bark  of  trees,  among  chests  and  boxes 
which  have  been  long  undisturbed,  and  in 
similar  haunts.  They  seem  to  be  as  timid 
as  hares,  and  when  disturbed  run  into  the 
icarest  hole,  satisfied,  like  the  quadrupeds 
above  named,  if  they  can  get  their  heads 
under  cover,  and  thus  exclude  the  sight  of 
danger,  even  when  their  bodies  are  fully 
exposed.  Hence,  it  often  happens  that  they 
will  be  found  with  their  heads  buried  in  the 
bottom  of  flowers,  their  forked  tails  sticking 
up  among  the  stamens  and  pistils,  so  that 
they  might  escape  the  notice  of  any  one 
but  a botanist  or  an  entomologist. 

Mr.  Newman  gives  the  following  interest- 
ing description  of  this  insect  and  its  habits:  — 
“'Tlie  Earwig  is  one  of  oiir  most  common 
insects  ; it  is  well  knowni  to  every  one,  and 
is  very  generally  an  object  of  unconquerable 
dislike ; the  forceps  at  its  tail,  and  the 
threatening  manner  in  which  these  arc 
tunicd  over  its  back,  to  jinch  anything  of 
which  it  is  afraid,  render  it  i)cculiarly  dis- 
gusting. The  fore  wings  of  the  Earwig  ore 
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square,  short,  leathery  pieces,  which  cover 
but  a very  small  portion  of  the  body : the 
insect  is  incapable  of  bending  or  folding 
them  in  any  direction,  or  of  using  them  ns 
organs  of  flight.  The  hind  wings  are  quite 
different  from  the  fore  wings;  they  are  folded 
into  a very  small  compass,  and  covered  by 
the  fore  wings,  except  a small  portion  which 
protrudes  from  beneath  them  ; and,  when 
examined  in  this  imsition,  appear  totally 
useless  as  organs  of  flight.  When  unfolded, 
the  hind  wings  are  remarkably  beautiful ; 
they  are  of  ample  size,  perfectly  transparent, 
displaying  prismatic  colours  when  moved  in 
the  light ; and  are  intersected  by  veins, 
wliich  radiate  from  near  the  centre  to  the 
margin.  The  shape  of  these  wings,  when 
fully  opened,  is  nearly  that  of  the  human 
ear ; and  from  this  circumstance  it  seems 
highly  probable  that  the  original  name  of 
tills  insect  was  Earwing,  pit  derives  its  pre- 
sent name  from  its  supposed  habit  of  insinu- 
ating itself  into  the  ears  of  persons  who 
incautiously  lie  down  and  sleep  on  the  grass, 
&c. : a supposition,  if  not  entirely  ground- 
less, unsupported  by  any  well  authenticated 
instances.] 

“ Earwigs  subsist  principally  on  the  leaves 
and  flowers  of  plants,  and  on  fruit ; and  they 
are  entirely  nocturnal  insects,  retiring  by 
day  into  dark  cresices  and  comers,  where 
they  are  screened  from  observation.  The  ra- 
pidity with  which  they  devour  the  petals  of 
a flower  is  remarkable  ; they  clasp  the  edge 
of  a petal  in  their  fore  legs,  and  then,  stretch- 
ing out  their  head  as  far  as  possible,  bite  out 
a mouthful ; then  another  moutliful  nearer, 
and  so  on  till  the  head  is  brought  to  the 
fore-legs.  This  mode  of  eating  is  exactly 
that  which  is  practised  by  the  caterpillars  of 
butterflies  and  moths  : the  part  of  a leaf  or 
petal  is  eaten  out  in  a semicircular  form, 
and  the  head  is  thrust  out  to  the  extreme 
part,  after  a series  of  mouthfuls.  Pinks, 
carnations,  and  dahlias,  very  frequently  lose 
all  their  beauty  from  the  voracity  of  these 
insects.  When  the  time  of  breeding  has  ar- 
rived, which  is  generally  in  the  autumn,  the 
female  retires  for  protection  to  the  cracks  in 
the  bark  of  old  trees,  or  the  interstices  of 
weather-boarding,  or  under  heavy  stones  on 
tlie  ground : here  she  commences  laying  her 
eggs.  Tlie  eggs  arc  usually  from  twenty  to 
fifty  in  number : when  the  female  has 
finished  laying  them,  she  docs  not  forsake 
them,  as  is  the  habit  of  other  insects,  but  sits 
on  them  in  the  manner  of  a hen,  until  they 
are  hatched.  When  the  little  ones  leave  the 
•hell,  they  are  very  perceptibly  larger  than  [ 
the  eggs  which  contained  tlicm.  They  pre-  ' 
cisely  resemble  the  parent  in  structure  and  , 
habit,  except  that  they  arc  without  wings  ; | 
they  also  differ  in  colour,  being  pcricetly  | 
white.  The  care  of  the  mother  docs  not 
cease  with  the  hatching  of  the  eggs  : the 
young  ones  run  after  her  wherever  slie  1 
moves,  and  she  continues  to  sit  on  them  and 
brixKl  over  them  with  the  greatest  affection  ■ 
for  many  days.  If  the  young  ones  are  dls-  I 
turlied  or  scattered,  or  if  the  jiarcnt  is  taken 
away  from  them,  she  will,  on  the  first  op- 
I portunity,  collect  them  again,  and  brood  i 
I over  them  as  carefully  ns  licfore,  allowing  | 


them  to  push  her  about,  and  cautiously 
moving  one  foot  after  another,  for  fear  of 
hurting  them.  How  the  young  ones  are  fed 
until  the  mother’s  care  for  them  has  ceased, 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  ascertained ; 
for  it  is  not  until  they  are  nearly  half  growrn 
that  they  are  seen  feeding  on  vegetables  with 
the  rest.” 

A remarkable  fact,  in  relation  to  the  Ear- 
wig, is  its  great  abundance  at  particular 
times,  and  its  subsequent  rarity.  From  the 
observations  of  entomologists,  it  has  been 
proved  that  these  insects  migrate  in  consi- 
derable flocks,  selecting  the  evening  for  their 
excursions.  It  is  common  with  gardeners  to 
hang  up,  among  the  flowers  and  fruit-trees 
subject  to  their  attacks,  and  also  to  place  on 
the  ground,  pieces  of  hollow  reeds,  lobster- 
claws,  and  the  like,  which  offer  enticing 
places  of  retreat  for  these  insects  on  the  ap- 
proach of  daylight,  and  by  means  thereof 
great  numbers  of  them  are  obtained  in  the 
morning.  Poultry  are  very  fond  of  Earwigs. 
There  are  many  exotic  species  of  this'genus, 
some  of  them  with  remarkably  elongated 
forceps. 

EBTTB.NA.  A genus  of  marine  Mollusca 
found  in  the  Indian  and  Chinese  seas,  in- 
habiting an  oval,  thick,  smooth,  umbilicated 
shell.  The  Eburnm  in  some  respects  re- 
semble the  Buccina  ; from  which,  how- 
ever, they  are  essentialiy  different.  The 
head  of  the  animal  is  furnished  with  a 
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proboscis,  and  two  tentacula  having  cj'es  in 
the  middle ; foot  short  ; spire  aiigulated 
and  acute  ; aperture  oval,  terminating  an- 
teriorly in  a canal,  posteriorly  in  a groove  ; 
outer  lip  slightly  thickened  with  an  anterior 
notch,  which  terminates  a spiral  fold  sur- 
rounding the  body  whorl ; umbilicus  gene- 
raily  covered  by  the  thickened  columclior 
lil>< 

ECHIDNA,  or  POBCUPINE  ANT- 
EATER.  {Echidna  hgstrix.')  This  curious 
animal  is  a native  of  Australia,  and  is  a 
striking  instance  of  that  beautiful  gradation, 
so  frequently  observed  in  the  animal  king- 
dom, by  which  creatures  of  one  tribe  or  genus 
approach  to  those  of  a very  different  one. 
It  bos  the  external  coating  and  general  ap- 
pearance of  the  Porcupine,  with  the  mouth 
and  peculiar  generic  characters  of  the  ant- 
eaters.  It  is  about  a foot  in  length  : tlie 
upper  iiarts  of  the  body  and  tail  are  thickly 
coated  with  strong  and  very  sharp  spines,  of 
a yellowish  white  with  black  tins,  and  thicker 
in  proportion  to  their  iength  tiian  those  of  a 
porcupine.  The  head,  legs,  and  under  parts 
of  the  body  arc  of  a deep  brown,  and  thickly 
set  with  bristly  hair  i tiic  tail  is  very  short, 
and  covered  with  spines  iioiiitiiig  peiqieii- 
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dicularly  upwards.  The  snout  is  long  and 
tubular,  the  mouth  small,  and  the  tongue 
long  and  lumbrieiform,  as  in  other  Ant- 
eaters.  The  legs  are  very  sliort  and  thick  ; 
and  ai'e  each  furnished  with  five  rounded. 
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broad  toes  : on  the  fore  feet  are  five  very 
strong,  long,  and  blimt  claws  ; but  on  the 
hind  feet  there  are  only  four  claws,  the 
thumb  being  destitute  of  a claw : the  first 
claw  on  the  hind  feet  is  extremely  long, 
rather  curved,  and  sharp  pointed  ; the  next 
shorter,  but  of  similar  appearance  ; the  two 
remaining  ones  far  shorter,  and  blunt : it 
has  great  strength,  and  burrows  with  won- 
derful celerity. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Zoological  Society, 
July  22.  1845,  Professor  Owen  communicated 
his  observations  on  the  living  Echidna  exhi- 
bited at  the  Menagerie  of  the  Society  in  May 
preceding.  The  animal  when  received  at 
the  Gardens  was  active  and  apparently  in 
sound  health.  It  was  placed  in  a large  but 
shallow  box,  with  a deep  layer  of  sand  on 
one  half  of  the  bottom  ; the  top  covered  with 
close  cross-bars.  The  animal  manifested 
more  vivacity  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected from  a quadruped  which,  in  the  pro- 
portions of  its  limbs  to  its  body,  as  well  as  in 
its  internal  organization,  makes  the  nearest 
approach,  after  the  Ornithorhyncus,  to  the 
Reptiiia.  In  the  act  of  walking,  which  was 
a kind  of  waddling  gait,  the  body  was  alter- 
nately bent  from  one  side  to  the  other,  the 
belly  was  lifted  entirely  off  the  ground,  and 
the  legs,  though  not  so  perpendicular  as  in 
higher  mammalia,  were  less  bent  outwards 
than  in  lizards.  The  broad  and  short  fore 
paws  were  turned  rather  inwards  ; the  hind 
feet  had  their  claws  bent  outwards  and  back- 
wards, resting  on  the  inner  border  of  the 
sole.  The  animal  was  a male;  and  the  tarsal 
spur,  smaller  and  sharper  than  in  the  Orni- 
thorhyncus, projected  backwards  and  out- 
wards, almost  hidden  by  the  surrounding 
coarse  and  close  hair.  The  small  eyes 
gleamed  clear  and  dark  ; the  ball  was  sen- 
sibly retracted  wlien  the  animal  winked, 
which  it  did  frequently.  It  commenced  an 
active  exploration  of  its  prison  soon  after  it 
was  encaged  : the  first  instinctive  action  was 
to  seek  its  ordinary  slielter  in  the  cartli,  and 
it  turned  up  the  sand  rapidly  by  throwing  it 
aside  with  strong  strokes  of  its  powerful  fos- 
Borial  paws,  and  repeating  the  act  in  many 
places,  until  it  had  assured  itself  that  the 
same  hard  Impenetralilc  bottom  everywhere 
opposed  its  progress  downwards.  Tlie  animal 
then  began  to  explore  every  fissure  and 
cranny,  poking  its  long  and  slcndernose  into 
cacli  crevice  and  hole,  and  tlirougli  Uie  in- 
tersiiaces  of  tlie  cross-bars  above.  To  reacli 


tliese  it  had  to  raise  itself  almost  uprighti 
and  often  overbalanced  itself,  falling  on  its 
back,  and  recovering  its  legs  by  performing 
a summerset.  I watched  these  attempts  of 
the  animal  to  escape  for  more  than  an  hour, 
and  it  was  not  till  it  had  got  experience  of 
the  strength  of  its  prison,  that  the  Echidna 
began  to  notice  the  food  which  had  been 
placed  there.  This  consisted  of  a saucer  of 
bread  and  milk  and  some  meal-  worms.  The 
milk  was  sucked  or  rather  licked  in  by  rapid 
protrusion  and  retraction  of  the  long  red 
cylindrical  tongue.  Tlie  tongue  came  more 
than  once  in  contact  with  the  larvae,  which 
were  sometimes  rolled  over  by  it,  but  no 
attempt  was  made  to  swallow  them.  Tlie 
Echidna  offered  little  resistance  when  seized 
by  the  hind-leg  and  lifted  off  the  ground, 
and  made  not  the  slightest  demonstration  of 
defending  himself  by  striking  with  his  hind 
spurs  : the  only  action  when  irritated  was  to 
roll  itself  into  a ball  like  a hedgehog  — the 
bristles  being  then  erect. — Ann.  Eat.  Hist. 

ECHIMYS  : ECUIJMYH  i.  The  name 
of  a genus  and  subfamily  of  Rodents,  con- 
taining the  genus  Echimys  or  Lonchcres;  a 
largish  spiny-haired  rat-like  animal  with  a 
long  tail ; it  is  a native  of  South  America. 
The  genus  Octodon,  an  arboreal  type  found 
in  Chili ; and  Aulacodus  or  Ground  Pig, 
from  South  Africa — also  belong  to  this  sub- 
family. 

ECHLNEIS.  a genus  of  fish  remarkable 
for  a series  of  suckers  on  the  top  of  the  head. 
[See  Rejiora.] 

ECHINODERMATA.  The  name  given 
to  an  extensive  order  of  Invertebrate  ani- 
mals of  the  class  Radiata,  comprising  all 
those  which  liave  a hard  coriaceous  inter- 
ment, which  in  some  species  is  covered  with 
sharp  spines  or  prickles,  like  those  of  the 
hedgehog  ; a digestive  and  vascular  system  ; 
and  a sort  of  radiating  nerves.  They  arc  all 
marine  animals,  possessing  the  power  of  lo- 
comotion ; the  sexes  are  distinct ; and  the 
young  are  produced  from  ova.  “ In  this 
group,”  ns  Mr.  Patterson  observes,  “ we  find 
animals  of  extremely  dissimilar  appearance 
associated  together.  One  species  is  attached, 
for  a certain  period,  to  a stem,  and  resembles 
a polype,  with  its  waving  and  sensitive  arms. 
In  the  common  star-fish,  or  ‘ five-fingers,’ 
we  have  the  arms  radiating  from  a common 
centre.  In  the  sea-urchins  tlicre  arc  no 
arms,  and  the  form  of  the  body  is  globular. 


Fcnijion  onKSi-i  aius. 

nnd,  passing  over  some  Intermediate  pni- 
dnlions  of  ligurc,  we  reach  creatures  which 
in  external  asiiect,  resemble  worms,  and  have 
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! crcn  l<<  cn  cloiwl  *•  niicli.  Atoii4;  cxtrcififty 
! uf  th«  r«nK‘'i  tiu:  K‘:lii>io<l<rnriuta  ut 

i Ilf  [xjlxirs  i;ri;atiirv»  i/f  Inferior  orKaiii/a- 
' tl<m  I at  the  otlii-r  extrcnily,  tliey  aj<|<rofu;ti 
i the  aniiulow  atiiiiialx,  wlii/tu:  •triietiire  ix  of 
i ■ hlKlK-r  «ra/le,  'J'hi»e  weupyliix  tlie  wiitrc 
i/f  the  Ktouji  may  la:  nryanled,  therefore,  an 
: the  tyja:«  or  reprexentallvce  of  the  (;la«.” 

; 'i'here  i>  a very  flue  eolleetloti  of  them  in  tiie 
j llrltUh  Miiaenm.  I'rof.  K,  l-'orl«»  iiaa  ile- 
•ertlieil  ami  tlx'iml  tlie  Itritiali  ai>eeiex  in  iiix 
“ llritiah  Slar-ft»he«."  (Hee  Ah  IHIuah  i K< m- 
sfx  1 K.H<;ai.enxi  iloi.oTm;iiiA  i Omiii;- 
Mn.K.] 

' KCIlIN'OI’fl.  A xinKular  gennx  of  the 
fliirew  trila:,  allle<l  Ut  tije  'li:nrKr.,  ami  a 
native  of  Maila^aM  ar  ami  the  Mauritiuj : one 
•peclee,  H.  Trlj'airil,  if  known. 

I KCIII.M/H.  The  KcnerU:  name  of  the 
flKA'i.'Kr  Mixii,  or  Hka-koox,  wliieli  imnatitiite 
. the  type  of  the  cla«f  /•khliuxli  rmnlu,  or  cer- 
tain iDvertehrate  anirnalx,  wiiieh  liave  a 
CTUftaeeouf  or  c/<rinra:oijf  internment,  nuwt 
cf/inmonly  armed  witii  tuia:relef  or  fi<ine«. 
Tliey  are  ail  inliahitantf  of  tiic  xea ; ami 
many  </f  them  iiave  often  la:en  foiiml  in  a 
flaifil  ftate.  Tlie  tpinef  are  tmnnected  with 
the  miter  akin  hy  very  atninr  lirumenta,  ami 
are  the  inatrumenta  of  motion.  They  are 
generally  armed  witli  five  aharp  teetli  i and 
the  porea  arc  fumiaiied  wltii  a retractile  ten- 
tacle or  feeler  to  each,  hy  which  tlie  animal 
afflxea  itaelf  to  any  ohject,  and  atopa  ita  mo- 
thm.  The  tfieciea  rnoat  eateemed  aa  an  e»cu- 
lent,  and  tlicncc  denominated  Ediinm  imcu- 
^ taUuM,  ia  auliglobular  i with  ten  aveuuca  of 


• II;  , . A 

:l  (:  M:-:  a-,.,,;. 

|1  prirea,  the  tpacea  iictween  covered  witli  arnall 
; tiilierclpa  aiipportinr  the  apinea  i tKxly  red- 
di«h  or  yellowiah  i apinea  aliort,  of  a violet 
■ colour!  loainr  their  cidonr  and  falling  olf 
; the  rteail  animal  i porea  in  aiiont  three  rowa  i 
, tiilierflei  aurrounued  witli  a circle  of  leaf 
i oiiea  I vent  cloaed  with  a coriaceona  rnern- 
r brane  covered  with  aidnea.  Kchini  of  tlila 
Wirt  eonatitute  no  amall  part  of  the  forxl  of 
|.  the  poor  in  many  conntriea,  and  aomeaiiccica 
j!  reckoned  excellent.  In  ancient  timea 
1 thsy  were  accounted  very  delieioua,  Miiif 
j uanally  drcaacd  with  vinerar,  honied  wine, 
' paraley,  and  mint ; it  ia  recorded  tliat  they 
I dimpoaed  the  principal  diah  at  the  famoiia 
• ‘'‘ppair  of  I>entnlua,  when  he  wax  rnailc 
flamen  Martlalla,  or  I’rieat  of  Mara.  Onr 
I one  lialf  rif  the  aurfnee  liennded 

onta  apiiir  A Ut  ahow  their  rnixle  of  inaertlon. 
fitail  J-:<-JxinOlti:,  in  alrmiat  Incredible  nuin- 


lx:ra,  are  to  Ix;  traced  tliroufrli  all  tlie  fonmt-  | 
tiona,  from  tlie  C(xx;li  of  tlie  tranaitlon  acriea  I 
to  the  iireacrit  time  i many  of  them  ]teiiiK  I 
found  in  onr  own  cltalky  or  flinty  aolia.  'J’he 
/'.'c/imiia  vuli/iirlti,  mt  j/er|ietuttlly  found  in  a 
foaail  atatc,  la  not  now  troiMid  in  a living  atatc  : 
in  make  it  ia  orbicular  i with  ten  avciinca, 
two  of  tliem  alwaya  near  eacli  otiicr. 

IvUK.V'I'ATA.  The  name  given  to  an 
rirder  of  i/nailrniicda,  wlilcli  altliongh  it  in- 
clndea  many  animala  dilfering  from  each 
other  widely  in  liahita,  and  alao  in  certain 
fxiinta  of  atructiirc,  yet  agree  in  tut  many  ea- 
aentiul  chnror.-tera,  and  are  conneeterl  to- 
gether by  ao  many  intermediate  lliika,  aa  to 
reijnlre  fx;ing  aawxdatcd  in  tlie  aurne  group. 
'I'liey  all  agree  in  tlie  aliaence  of  teeth  in  the 
front  of  tlie  jawa  ■,  all  rcaemble  each  otlicr  in 
the  great  clawa  wliicli  enixiinpaaa  tlie  enda  of 
theirtoca  i andtheyarealidiatfngnialicdbya 
certain  alowiieaa,  or  want  of  activity,  ob- 
vlonaly  ariaing  from  the  jieculiar  organiza- 
tion of  their  IlrritM-  The  armour-clad,  In- 
aectivoroua  ArmwUltitii,  of  South  America  i' 
tlie  tree-lnliahlllng  NOitlui,  and  hairy  Uxitli- 
leaa  Ant-cntf.r»,  of  tlie  aame  continent  i the 
gigantic  Mi'iinllu’i-ium,  wiiicli  formerly  in- 
habited it  1 ami  the  Manu,  whoac  lizard-like 
txxly,  dcfendeil  liy  an  iiniienetrablc  ettat  of  j 
mafl,  excitca  our  wonder  — all  Ixilong  to  tiie  i 
order  Kiik.vi  ata  ■,  which  eonatitute  the  laat  ! 
groiin  of  uni/ui/mlatittl  animala,  and  are  ae-  j 
veraliy  deacrilxjd  in  tlie  ciiurac  of  thla  work,  j 

KKI/.  (Arttjuilln.)  Tlie  Eel,  which  in  a | 
natural  arrangement  of  the  animal  world 
may  tic  conaidcred  ax  in  aornc  degree  con- 
necting the  fixh  and  xerpent  trilica,  ia  a 
native  of  airnoat  nil  the  watera  of  the  ancient 
continent,  freijucntlng  not  only  riven  but  , 
atagnant  watera  i and  occaaionally  aalt  ; 
marahea  and  lakca.  Itx  general  apfXittr-  | 
ance  ia  ao  well  known,  and  ao  unlike  moat  : 
other  flahea,  ax  to  require  hut  a alight  ! 
dcacrlidion  : we  ahoiild  ohaerve,  iiowever,  | 
tliat  thougli  the  external  form  of  tlic  Ixxly  | 
reaemhiea  the  aiiakc,  the  im(xirtant  internal  i 
organa,  and  tlie  eharocter  of  tlie  akeleton,  are 
decidedly  different.  The  Eel  la  diatin^iilahed 
by  ita  uniform  coloura,  but  more  particularly 
by  the  peculiar  elongation  of  the  lower  jaw, 
whieli  oilvancea  to  aome  diatance  beyond  the 


upper  ; tlie  licoil  ia  amall  and  txiinted  i the 
eyeaare  amall, round,  and  covered  hy  a trana- 
parent  akin,  united  with  the  common  in- 
tegument of  the  Ixxly  | the  mouth  ia  amall, 
and  both  jawa  and  iinlatc  are  licact  witli 
> aeverni  rowa  of  amall  aliarp  teeth  : the  ori- 
, flcca  of  the  gilla  arc  very  aiiinli,  of  a liiimted 
fha|K.>,  and  are  aeated  cloic  to  the  ;x‘ctornl 
I fliia,  which  arc  amall,  anil  of  an  ovate  aha|ic  ; 
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the  hack-fin  commences  at  some  distance 
heyond  the  head,  and  is  continued  into  the 
tail-fin,  which  is  also  united  with  the  vent- 
fin.  The  general  colour  of  the  Eel  is  olive- 
brown  on  the  back,  and  silvery  on  the  sides 
and  beneath  ; the  fins  are  slightly  tinged 
with  violet,  and  sometimes  margined  wdth 
pale  red ; it  is,  however,  sometimes  seen  of 
a very  dark  colour,  with  scarce  any  silvery 
tinge,  and  sometimes  yellowish  or  greenish  : 
tliose  being  the  most  beautiful  wliich  in- 
habit the  clearest  waters.  The  skin  of  the 
Eel  is  proverbially  slippery,  being  furnished 
■with  a large  proportion  of  mucus  : it  is 
also  furnished  with  small  deeply-imbedded 
scales,  which  are  not  easily  -visible  in  the 
living  animal,  but  are  very  conspicuous  in 
the  dried  skin.  Fresh- water  eels,  inhabiting 
running  streams  with  gravelly  bottoms,  are 
said  to  be  uniformly  white  upon  the  belly, 
and  infinitely  more  delicate  than  those  of 
muddy  waters,  which  possess  a peculiar  smell 
and  fiavour,  by  no  means  agreeable.  In  the 
choice  oi  its  food  the  Eel  is  far  from  being 
cleanly,  feeding  indiscriminately  upon  all 
kinds  of  small  fish,  and  decayed  animal 
matter  : they  are,  however,  a most  valuable 
description  of  fish : their  flesh  is  excellent 
as  food,  being  highly  nutritious,  though 
sometimes  too  oily  for  weak  stomachs.  They 
arc  very  prolific,  hardy,  and  very  easily  pre- 
served : they  inhabit  almost  all  our  rivers, 
lakes,  and  ponds  ; and  as  they  are  in  great 
esteem  for  the  table,  the  consumption  in  our 
large  cities  is  very  considerable.  Few  ani- 
mals are  more  tenacious  of  life  ; they  con- 
tinue to  move  for  a long  time  even  when  de- 
prived of  the  head  and  skin,  preserving  the 
muscular  irritability  for  many  hours  after 
death. 

The  Eel  is  viviparous,  producing  its  nu- 
merous young  during  the  decline  of  summer: 
these  at  their  first  exclusion  are  very  small. 
Very  gross  errors  on  this  subject  were  for- 
merly indulged  in  ; but  it  appears  that  both 
eggs  and  ready-formed  young  are  occa- 
sionally observed  in  the  same  indiriduals, 
as  is  knowTi  to  be  the  case  also  with  several 
! other  animals.  As  Mr.  Yarrell  observes, 
“ during  the  cold  months  of  the  year  Eels 
remain  imbedded  in  mud  ; and  large  quan- 
tities are  frequently  taken  by  eel-spears  in 
the  soft  soils  and  harbours  and  banks  of 
rivers,  from  which  the  tide  recedes,  and  leaves 
the  surface  exposed  for  several  hours  every 
day.  The  Eels  bury  themselves  twelve  or 
! sixteen  inches  deep,  near  the  edge  of  the 
I navigable  channel,  and  generally  near  some 
I of  the  many  land-drains,  the  water  of  which 
continues  to  run  in  its  course  over  the  mud 
, into  the  channel  during  the  -whole  time  the 
\ tide  is  out.  In  Somersetshire  the  j)Coplc 
I know  how  to  find  tlic  holes  in  the  banks  of 
i rivers  in  wliich  Eels  are  laid  up,  by  the  hoar- 
; frost  not  lyin§  over  them  as  it  does  else- 
j where,  and  dig  them  out  in  heaps.  The 
practice  of  searching  for  Eels  in  mud  in  cold 
I weather  is  not  confined  to  this  country.” 

I Some  marvellous  accounts  are  on  record  of 
I the  migration  of  Eels  from  one  river  to 
j another,  over  intervening  portions  of  dry 
I land.  On  this  subject  the  same  aiillior  thus 
j cx])rc8ses  himself:  “ There  is  no  doubt  that 


Eels  occasionally  quit  the  water,  and  when 
grass  meadows  are  wet  from  dew,  or  other 
causes,  travel  during  the  night  over  the  moist 
surface  in  search  of  frogs  or  other  suitable 
food,  or  to  change  their  situation.  Some 
ponds  continually  produce  Eels,  though  the 
o-wners  of  these  ponds  are  most  desirous  of 
keeping  the  water  free  from  Eels,  from  a 
knowledge  of  their  destructive  habits  to- 
wards the  spawm  and  fry  of  other  fishes. 
Other  ponds  into  wliich  Eels  have  been  con- 
stantly introduced  are  obnoxious  to  them 
from  some  quality  in  the  water ; and  they 
are  known  to  leave  such  places  during  the 
night,  and  have  been  found  on  their  passage 
to  other  retreats.”  The  general  size  of  the 
Eel  is  from  two  to  three  feet,  but  it  is  said 
that  it  sometimes,  though  very  rarely,  attains 
to  the  length  of  six  feet,  and  to  the  weight 
of  twenty  pounds.  It  is  a fish  of  slow  growth, 
and  is  supposed  to  live  to  a very  considerable 
age  i and  is  attacked  by  a great  many  species 
of  intestinal  worms. 

The  Conger  Eel  iAnguUla  conger),  in  its 
general  appearance  is  so  nearly  allied  to  the 
common  Eel,  that  on  a cursory  -view  it  might 
at  first  be  considered  as  the  same  species  : it, 
however,  difters  materially  from  it  in  size, 
being  sometimes  ten  feet  in  length,  as  thick 
as  a man’s  thigh,  and  weighing  100  lbs. : it 
is  also  in  general  of  a darker  colour  on  the 
upper  part,  and  of  a brighter  hue  beneath  : 
there  is  also  on  the  sides  a straight,  white, 
broadish  line,  seemingly  composed  of  a 
double  row  of  points,  which  reaches  from  the 
head  to  the  tail.  The  Conger  resides  wne- 
rally  iu  the  sea,  and  is  only  an  occasional 
visitant  of  fresh  waters.  In  the  winter  it 
Is  supposed  to  imbed  itself  under  the  soft 
mud,  and  to  lie  in  an  inactive  state  ; but  on 
the  approach  of  spring  it  emerges  from  its 
concealment,  and  visits  the’ mouths  of  rivers. 


CGNOER  EFL — (sKOniLLA  CONOKR.l 

The  able  naturalist  above  quoted  informs 
Ills  readers  that  “ the  princi]ial  fishery  for 
Congers  in  this  country  is  on  the  Cornish 
coast  i where,  according  to  Mr.  Couch,  it  is 
not  uncommon  for  a boat  with  three  men 
to  bring  on  shore  from  five  hundred  weight 
to  two  tons,  the  fishing  being  performetl  du- 
ring the  night  ; for  tins  fish  will  not  readily 
take  a bait  by  day,  and  even  on  moonlight 
nights  it  is  more  shy  than  when  in  the 
dark,  except  in  deep  water.  The  most  usual 
bait  with  the  Cornish  fishermen  is  a pilchard. 
The  Congers  that  keep  among  rocks  hide 
themselves  in  crevices,  where  they  are  not 
unfrequcntly  left  by  the  retiring  tide  : but 
in  situations  free  from  rocks,  Congers  hide 
themselves  by  burrowing  in  the  ground. 
The  flesh  is  not  in  much  estimation,  but 
meets  a ready  sale  at  a low  priee  among  the 
lower  clas^es.  The  adult  fish  is  most  vo- 


j racious,  not  sparing  even  those  of  its  own 
species.  From  the  stomaeh  of  a speeimen 
weighing  twenty-five  pounds,  I took  three 
1 common  Dabs,  and  a young  Conger  of  three 
feet  in  length.  The  power  of  the  jaws  in 
! this  fish  is  very  great : in  the  stomach  of 
' small  specimens  examined  on  the  coast,  I 
have  found  the  young  testaceous  coverings 
of  our  sheU-fish  comminuted  to  fragments. 
They  are  often  tempted  by  the  Crustacea 
entrapped  in  the  lobster-pots  to  enter  those 
decoys  in  order  to  feed  on  them,  and  are 
thus  frequently  captured.” 


I EFT.  [SeeNEtVT.] 

I EGG-BERD.  The  name  given  to  some 
species  of  web-footed  birds  belonging  to  the 
, Laridse  family.  [See  Tern.] 


EGGER  [5XOTH].  A name  given  by  col- 
lectors to  the  species  of  Moths,  of  the  genera 
Lasiocampa  and  Eriogaster. 


EGRET.  [See  Heron.] 


EIDER  DUCK.  (Somateria  moHissima.) 
This  valuable  species  of  wild  duck  is  of  a 
size  between  the  tame  duck  and  the  goose, 
measuring  about  two  feet  in  length.  The 
heail  is  large  ; the  middle  of  the  neck  small, 
with  tlie  lower  part  of  it  spread  out  very 
broad,  so  as  to  form  a hollow  between  the 
shoulders.  The  bill  is  of  a dirty  green  or 


eider  dock. 

(sOMATEniA  MOLI.ISSIMA.) 


horn  colour,  and  the  upper  mandible  forked 
ill  a singular  manner  towards  each  eye,  and 
covered  with  white  feathers  on  the  sides  as 
far  forward  as  the  nostrils.  The  upper  part 
of  the  head  is  of  a soft  velvet  black,  divided 
behind  by  a dull  white  strolrc  : the  feathers, 
from  the  nape  of  the  neck  to  the  throat,  are 
puffed  out,  and  look  ns  if  they  had  been 
clipped  off  at  the  lower  ends.  The  cheeks, 
chin,  upper  part  of  the  neck,  the  back,  and 
lewer  wing-coverts,  arc  white ; the  scapu- 
lars, dirty  white  s bastard  wings,  and  pri- 
to»ry  quills,  brown  j secondaries,  and  greater 
coverts,  darker  brown  ; the  front  part  of  the 
neck,  to  the  breast,  is  of  a buff  colour  ; the 
breast,  lielly,  rump,  and  tail-coverts  arc  of  a 
deep  sooty  black  j tail  feathers  hoary  brown  •, 
short,  and  yellow  j webs  and  nails 
dusky.  The  full-grown  male  weighs  from 
SIX  to  seven  iKiunds ; the  female  only  lic- 
tween  five  and  six.  Her  shape  is  nearly  the 
•anie  •,  but  her  plumage  is  quite  different, 
•he  ground  colour  being  of  a reddish  brown, 
crossed  with  waved  block  Hues  : the  wings 


are  crossed  w'ith  two  bars  of  wlxite ; quills 
dark  j the  upper  part  of  the  neck  marked 
wdth  dusky  streaks  ; and  the  belly  is  deep 
brown,  spotted  obscurely  with  black. 

This  highly  useful  aud  valuable  species  is 
a native  of  the  frozen  regions  of  the  north  : 
it  is  extremely  abundant  in  Iceland,  Lap- 
land,  Greenland,  and  Spitzbergen,  on  the 
shores  of  Baffin’s  aud  Hudson’s  Bays,  &c.  ; 
it  is  also  very  numerous  in  the  Hebrides  and 
the  Orcades,  but  becomes  rare  as  we  advance 
to  the  south.  The  female  lays  five  or  six 
pale  greenish-oUve  eggs  in  a nest  composed 
of  marine  plants,  and  thickly  lined  with  a 
beautiful  down  of  most  exquisite  fineness, 
which  is  highly  esteemed  for  its  excessive 
lightness,  elasticity,  and  useful  qualities. 
The  nest  is  usually  formed  on  small  islands, 
not  far  from  the  shore.  A|  long  as  the  fe- 
male is  sitting,  the  male  cimtinues  on  watch 
at  no  great  distance  ; but  as  soon  as  the 
young  are  hatched  he  leaves  them  : the 
mother,  however,  remains  with  them  a con- 
siderable time  afterwards,  and  is  said  to 
assist  them  out  of  the  nest  almost  as  soon  as 
they  creep  from  the  eggs,  and  proceeding  to 
the  shore,  they  crawl  after  her  : when  she 
arrives  at  the  water’s  edge  she  takes  them 
on  her  back,  and  swims  a few  yards  with 
them  i she  then  dives,  and  the  young  being 
left  floating  on  the  surface,  they  are  obliged 
to  take  care  of  themselves. 

The  manner  in  which  the  cider  down  is 
taken  is  as  follows  : — When  the  collectors 
come  to  the  nest,  they  carefully  remove  the 
female,  and  take  away  the  superfluous  down 
and  eggs  ; after  which  they  replace  her.  She 
then  begins  to  lay  afresh,  and  again  has  re- 
course to  the  down  on  her  body  to  cover  her 
eggs  J and  in  the  event  of  her  own  stock 
being  exhausted,  which  is  not  unfrequently 
the  cose,  she  is  now  assisted  bji  the  male  in 
furnishing  the  requisite  quantity  : even  this 
is  frequently  taken  away,  when  the  birds 
proceed  to  furnish  another  supply,  both  of 
eggs  and  down  ; but  if  the  cruel  robbery  be 
repeated  again,  they  immediately  abandon 
the  place.  One  female  generally  yields  about 
half  a pound  of  down,  which  is  worth  about 
two  dollars.  This  down,  from  its  superior 
warmth,  lightness,  and  elasticity,  is  pre- 
ferred by  the  luxurious  to  every  other  article 
for  beds  and  coverlets  j and  from  the  great 
demand  for  it,  those  districts  in  Norway  and 
Iceland,  where  these  birds  abound,  are  re- 
garded ns  the  most  valuable  property,  and 
are  guarded  with  the  greatest  vigilance.  As 
found  in  commerce,  tliis  down  is  in  bulls  of 
the  size  of  a man’s  fist,  and  weighing  from 
three  to  four  pounds.  It  is  so  flue  and  clas- 
tic, that  when  a ball  is  ojicncd,  and  the  down 
cautiously  held  near  the  fire  to  expand,  it 
will  comiilctcly  fill  a quilt  live  feet  square  : 
but  it  is  worthy  of  ubscrvatioii  that  although 
the  eider  down  taken  from  the  nests  is  so 
excellent,  the  down  of  dead  birds  is  little 
esteemed,  from  having  lost  Its  elasticity. 

Eider  Ducks  associate  in  flocks,  generally 
In  deep  water,  diving  to  great  depth  for  shell- 
fish, which  constitute  their  principal  food. 
They  frequently  retire  to  the  rocky  shores 
to  rest,  parlieiilnrly  on  the  aiipcaranco  of 
an  approaching  storm.  The  Greenlanders 
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kill  them  with  darts,  pursuing  them  in  their 
little  boats,  watching  their  course  by  the  air 
bubbles  when  they  dive,  and  always  strik- 
ing at  them  when  they  rise  to  the  surface 
wearied.  Their  flesh  is  eaten  by  the  Green- 
landers, but  it  tastes  strongly  of  fish  j the 
eggs,  however,  are  much  esteemed.  The 
female  lays  from  six  to  eight  eggs,  in  a rock- 
built  nest,  lined  with  her  own  exquisite 
down  ; but  the  eggs  and  the  down  are  both 
frequently  obtained  at  the  hazard  of  life  by 
people  let  down  by  ropes  from  craggy  steeps. 
The  skin,  taken  off,  feathers  and  all,  are  used 
by  the  inhabitants,  for  their  under  garments. 
It  appears  that  all  the  attempts  which  have 
been  made  to  domesticate  these  birds  have 
been  unsuccessful. 

Another  species,  called  the  Kixo  Eider, 
(Somateria  spectabilis  of  systematic  writers), 
not  much  unlike  the  preceding,  inhabits  the 
same  coasts.  Its  beak,  wattles,  and  legs  are 
of  deep  Vermillion  : a straight  band  of  velvety 
black  surrounds  the  base  of  the  upper  man- 
dible of  the  beak  ; and  there  is  a similar 
double  band  wliich  becomes  spear-shaped 
on  the  throat  : the  top  and  back  of  the  head 
are  of  a fine  bluish-grey  ; the  cheeks  are 
a brilliant  sea-green  ; the  neck,  wing-coverts, 
and  upper  part  of  the  back  are  pure  white  : 
the  scapulars,  lower  part  of  the  back,  wings, 
tail,  and  all  tlie  under  parts  of  the  body  are 
deep  black.  The  entire  plumage  of  the 
female  is  brown. 

ELECTRICAli  EEL.  [See  Gyhnotds.] 

ELK,  or  MOOSE  DEER.  (Ceinius  a?ces.) 
Of  all  the  animals  belonging  to  the  genus 
Cervus,  none  are  so  large  as  the  Elk,  which 
in  size  is  scarcely  inferior  to  a horse,  and  its 
immense  horns  sometimes  weigh  near  fifty 
pounds.  It  is  common  to  both  continents, 
inhabiting  only  the  coldest  regions,  and  is 
observed  to  attain  larger  dimensions  in  Asia 
and  America  than  in  Europe.  It  cannot 
boast  of  the  elegant  shape  so  general  in  the 
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rest  of  the  deer  tribe  j the  head  being  dis- 
proportionately large,  the  neck  short  and 
thick,  and  the  horns  dilating  almost  imme- 
diately from  the  base  into  a broad  palmntcd 
form  J while  its  long  legs,  high  shoulders, 
and  heavy  iqiper  lip,  hanginjj  very  much 
over  the  lower,  give  it  an  imposing,  although 


an  uncouth  rather  than  a majestic  appear-  ' 
ance.  The  colour  of  the  Elk  is  a dark 
grayish  brown,  but  much  paler  on  the  legs 
and  beneath  the  tail.  The  hair,  which  is  of 
a strong,  coarse,  and  elastic  nature,  is  much 
longer  on  the  top  of  the  shoulders  and  on  ' 
the  ridge  of  the  neck  than  on  other  parts, 
forming  a kind  of  stifiish  mane  ; under  the 
throat  is  an  excrescence,  from  which  issues 
a tuft  of  long  hair  : the  body,  which  is  short 
and  thick,  is  mounted  on  tall  legs,  giving  a ^ 
very  ungainly  aspect  to  the  animal,  which 
is  not  diminished  when  it  is  in  motion,  as 
its  gait  is  a sort  of  shambling  trot.  j 

In  Europe  the  Elk  is  found  chiefly  in  , 
Sweden,  Norway,  and  some  parts  of  Russia.  • 
In  Asia  it  occurs  in  the  woody  tracts  of  the 
Russian  dominions,  and  in  Siberia  in  par- 
ticular it  is  found  of  a gigantic  size.  In 
America  it  has  been  foimd  as  far  north  as 
the  country  has  been  explored  ; its  southern  ' 
range,  at  former  periods,  extended  to  the 
shores  of  the  great  lakes,  and  throughout 
the  New  England  states.  At  present,  how- 
ever, they  are  seldom  heard  of  to  the  south 
of  the  state  of  Maine  : but  in  Nova  Scotia,  ‘ 
around  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  and  in  the  Hud-  . 
son’s  Bay  Company’s  possessions,  they  are  I 
foimd  in  considerable  numbers.  The  Elk  is  i 
a mild  and  harmless  animal,  choosing  its  ; 
residence  in  the  midst  of  forests,  and  prin- 
cipally supporting  itself  by  browsing  the  i 
bouglis  of  trees : they  feed  principally  by  | 
night : and  whenever  they  graze  (which,  on  | 
account  of  their  short  neck  and  long  legs, 
they  do  with  difficulty),  they  are  oteerved 
to  choose  an  ascending  ground,  for  the  heater 
convenience  of  reaching  the  surface  with 
their  lips. 

Though  naturally  of  a peaceable  and  in- 
offensive disposition,  the  Elk  displairs  a high 
degree  of  courage,  and  even  ferocity,  when 
suddenly  attacked  ; defending  himself  with 
great  vigour,  not  only  with  his  horns,  but 
also  by  striking  violently  with  his  fore  feet, 
in  the  use  of  which  he  is  particularly  dex- 
trous. The  chase  of  the  Elk  or  Moose  forms 
an  important  occupation  among  the  natives 
of  North  America,  and  is  performed  in  dif- 
ferent ways,  some  of  which  are  as  remark- 
able for  artfulness  as  others  are  for  boldness 
and  dexterity : they  are  also  often  killed 
with  the  gun.  Their  flesh  is  more  relished 
by  the  Indians,  and  persons  resident  in  the 
fhr  countries,  than  that  of  any  other  animal. 
It  bears  a greater  resemblance,  in  its  flavour, 
to  beef  than  to  venison.  It  is  said  that  the 
external  fat  is  soft,  like  that  of  a brcMt  of 
mutton,  and  when  put  into  a bladder  is  as 
fine  as  marrow.  In  this  it  differs  from  all 
other  species  of  deer,  of  wliich  the  external 
fat  is  hard.  Their  skins,  when  properly 
dressed,  make  a soft,  thick,  pliable  leather, 
wliich  the  Indians  prepare  by  scraping  them 
to  an  equal  thickness,  and  rcmoinng  the 
hair  : they  arc  then  smeared  with  the  brains 
of  the  animal, until  they  feel  soft  and  sixmgy: 
and,  lastly,  they  arc  suspended  over  a Are 
made  of  rotten  wood,  until  they  are  well 
impregnated  with  the  smoke. 

“ The  Moose,”  says  kfr.  Gosse,  the  author 
of  the  Canadian  N aturalist,  “ is  more  shy  and 
difficult  to  take  than  any  other  animal.  He 
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is  more  vigilant,  and  liis  senses  more  acute, 
than  those  of  tlie  buftiilo  or  caribou,  while  lie 
is  more  prudent  and  crafty  than  the  deer. 
« « « I know  not  whether  the  Moose  has 
ever  been  tamed  ; but  I tliink  it  not  improba- 
ble that  it  could  be  trained  to  harness,  as  well 
as  its  congeners,  the  reindeer  and  the  wapiti: 
and  it  would,  from  its  size  and  strcngtli,  be 
more  serviceable  than  citlicr  of  them.  But 
in  a new  country,  like  this,  where  alone  tlie 
opportunity  for  such  an  experiment  is  to  be 
found,  the  iuhabitants  generally  have  little 
time,  and  less  inclination,  for  innovations.” 
Many  extraordinary  accounts  have  been 
^ circulated  by  travellers,  who  wrote  in  tlie 
; 17th  century,  of  Elks  or  Moose  Deer  being 
seen  in  North  America,  whose  lieight  was 
twelve  feet,  and  the  weight  of  whose  horns 
; was  between  three  and  four  hundred  pounds. 
Such  stories  were  prolialily  derived  from 
vague  and  uncertain  descriptions  funiislicd 
by  the  Indian  tribes.  That  some  animal, 
however,  of  tlie  deer  kind,  far  siiiierior  in 
size  to  any  at  present  known,  once  existed, 
is  sutTiciently  proved  by  tlie  enormous  fossil 
horns  which  liave  often  been  found  at  a con- 
' ' siderable  depth  in  the  bogs  of  Ireland  and 
' the  Isle  of  Man,  os  well  as  in  America  and 
j other  parts  of  the  world.  Tlicir  apiicarancc, 

I however,  differs  so  considerably  from  the 
I horns  of  the  Elk,  that  it  seems  now  pretty 
generally  oneed  among  naturalists,  that 
they  must  nave  belonged  to  some  speeies 
: i either  quite  extinct  or  hitherto  undiscovered. 

I They  are  much  longer  and  narrower  in  pro- 
I portion  than  those  of  the  Elk.  and  are  fur- 
nished with  brow  antlers  ; and  the  processes 
I [ or  divisions  into  which  the  sides  and  extre- 
mities nin  are  much  longer,  sharper,  and 
: more  distant  in  projiortion.  Siiecimens  of 
|i  these  horns  occur  in  most  of  our  museums, 
1'  and  arc  justly  considered  as  some  of  the 
j|  most  interesting  examples  of  fossil  zoology. 

I ELAND.  The  name  of  a very  large  and 
i flue  species  of  Anteloiie  found  at'the  Cape  of 
i Cowl  Hope.  It  is  the  Butclaphut  Oreas  of 
naturalists  : it  is  also  called  the  Imjmphoo. 


ELATER  : ELATEKIDzE.  A genus  and 
family  of  Coleopterous  Insects, 
having  setaceous  antenna:;  but 
whose  leorliiig  character  is  a 
strong  spine  situated  lieneath 
the  thorax,  which  fits  at  iilea- 
sure  into  a small  cavity  on 
the  upiairpartof  the  alxlomcn  ; 
thus  enabling  the  insect,  when 
laid  on  its  bock,  to  spring  up 
with  great  force  and  agility,  in 
order  to  regain  its  natural  po- 
sition. Tliere  are  various  si>c- 
cies  of  these  Beetles  ; but  few  of 
the  Euro|>eaii  sjiecies  are  com- 
parable in  point  of  size  to  such 
oni.j,,.  as  are  natives  of  the  tropics. 
or  fi  The  largest,  and  one  of  the 
SI  a:  r most  remarkable,  is  the  Ei.atku 
■ , si.AiiKU.K'oii.'sis,  which  is  two 

nenes  and  a half  long,  and  of  nmiifonn  lirown 
ciloiir  ; it  differs  from  the  rest  in  having  very 
fy  'ki  u P*®f*''ated  niitennn;,  tlie  divisions 
Which,  forming  a kind  of  fan  on  tlie  iipiicr 
P'ri  of  each,  arc  nearly  a quarter  of  an  incli 


in  length.  It  is  met  with  in  many  jiarts  of 
Asia  and  Africa. 

A species,  still  more  remarkable  than  tlie 
preceding,  is  the  I’yrophorus  nocliliiciiSy  called 
in  South  America  Coctyus.  It  is  about  an 
inch  and  a half  long,  of  a brown  colour,  and 
has  a smooth,  yellow,  scmi-transiiarent  spot 
on  each  side  of  the  thorax  ; these  spots  being, 
like  those  on  the  abdomen  of  the  glowworm. 


FIHE-FLY  KIAIK.It. 

(pvnopnoROs  no,i  i ii.nous.') 

highly  luminous  in  the  dark  : in  short,  it  is 
one  of  the  most  lirilliant  of  the  Eire-flies 
which  inhabit  South  America  and  the  West 
India  islands.  It  is  asserted  that  a person 
may  with  great  ease  read  tlie  smallest  print 
by  the  light  of  one  of  these  insects  held  be- 
tween the  fingers,  and  gradually  moved 
along  the  lines,  with  the  luminous  spots 
above  the  letters  ; but  if  eight  or  ten  of  them 
be  put  into  a phial,  the  light  will  be  suffi- 
ciently great  to  admit  of  writing  by  it. 
Oviedo  says,  that  the  Indians  travel  in  the 
niglit  with  these  inscets  fixed  to  their  hands 
and  feet ; and  that  they  spin,  weave,  paint, 
dance,  &c.,  by  their  light.  In  “Prescott's 
Conquest  of  Mexico,”  vol.  ii.  p.  201.,  we  arc 
told  that  in  1520,  when  the  Spaniards  visited 
that  country,  “ the  air  was  filled  with  the 
“cocuyos,”  a species  of  large  beetle  wliich 
emits  an  intense  phosphoric  light  from  its 
body,  strong  enough  to  enable  one  to  read  liy 
it.  'These  wandering  fires,  seen  in  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night,  were  converted,  by  the 
excited  imaginations  of  the  besieged,  into 
an  army  with  matchlocks  I ” Such  is  tlie 
report  of  an  eye-witness.  (Hemal  Viaz.  J/ist. 
de  la  ConrptiKtfi,  cap.  122.)  Several  others 
might  be  mentioned  of  inferior  size,  one  of 
which  it  may  be  necessary  to  describe  ; tills 
is  tlie  Jilater  oculatun,  wliich  is  of  a dark 
brown  colour,  and  somewhat  smaller  tlian 
the  preceding  ; distinguished  liy  tlie  thorax 
lieing  marked  on  each  side  liy  a large,  oval, 
jet  black  spot,  surrounded  by  a white  mar- 
gin. It  is  common  in  North  America. 

Such  species  of  the  Elatcr  as  are  natives 
of  this  country  arc  much  smaller  tliaii  tlie 
exotic  ones  above  mentioned,  and  Imt  rarely 
distinguislicd  by  any  peculiar  tirilliancy. 

The  larvin  or  grubs  of  the  Eliitcrs  live 
upon  wood  and  roots,  and  are  often  very  in- 
jurious to  vegetation.  Some  are  confined 
to  old  or  decaying  trees,  ollicrs  devour  the 
roots  of  hcrliaccous  plants,  and  arc  called 
vHre-worme,  from  their  slciideriicss  iiiid  un- 
cominon  hardness.  The  English  wire-worm 
is  said  to  live,  in  Its  feeding  or  larva  state, 
not  less  than  live  years  ; during  the  greater 
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part  of  wWcli  time  it  is  supported  by  de- 
vouring the  roots  of  wheat,  rye,  oats,  and 
grass,  annually  causing  a large  diminution 
of  the  produce,  and  sometimes  destroying 
whole  crops.  It  is  said  to  be  particularly 
injiurious  in  gardens  reeently  converted  from 
pasture  lands  ; and  the  method  adopted  for 
alluring  and  capturing  these  grubs  consists 
in  strewing  sliced  jjotatoes  or  turnips  in 
TOWS  through  the  garden  or  field ; women 
and  boys  are  employed  to  examine  the  slices 
every  morning,  and  collect  the  insects  which 
readily  come  to  feed  upon  the  bait.  Some 
of  these  destructive  insects  are  long,  slender, 
worm-like  grubs,  closely  resembling  the 
common  meal-worm  ; nearly  cylindrical, 
with  a hard  and  smooth  skin,  of  a buff  or 
bromiish  yellow  colour,  the  head  and  tail 
only  being  a little  darker  ; each  of  the  first 
three  rings  provided  with  a pair  of  short 
legs,  and  a short  retractile  wart  or  prop-leg, 
serving  to  support  the  extremity  of  the  body, 
and  prevent  it  from  trailing  on  the  ground. 
Other  grubs  of  Elaters  differ  from  the  fore- 
going in  being  proportionally  broader,  not 
cylindrical,  but  somewhat  flattened.  Such 
are  mostly  wood-eaters. 

After  their  last  transformation,  Elaters  or 
Spring-beetles  make  their  appearance  upon 
trees  and  fences,  and  some  are  found  on 
flowers.  They  creep  slowly,  and  generally 
fall  to  the  ground  on  being  touehed.  They 
fly  both  by  day  and  night.  Their  food,  in 
the  beetle  state,  appears  to  be  chiefly  derived 
from  flowers  ; but  some  devour  the  tender 
leaves  of  plants. 

ELEPHANT.  (E7ejr7ias.)  Largest  of  all 
living  animals,  and  prodigiously  strong,  the 
Elephant  is  not  less  remarkable  for  docility 
and  sagacity.  Of  this  we  have  concurrent 
testimony  from  the  earliest  ages  to  the  pre- 
sent time  ; yet,  were  we  to  form  om  ideas  of 
its  capacities  only  from  the  external  appear- 
ance of  tills  formidable  animal,  a sagacious 
character  is  the  last  we  should  be  likely 
to  give  it  credit  for.  The  whole  fprm  is 
awkward  ; the  head  is  large,  the  eyes  ex- 
tremely small,  and  the  ears  very  large  and 
pendulous  : the  body  is  huge  and  tliick,  and 
the  back  much  arched  ; the  legs  are  very 
clumsy  and  shapeless,  and  the  feet  slightly 
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divided  into  five  rounded  hoofs  : but  under 
this  uncouth  exterior  arc  qualities  which 
entitle  its  possessor  to  the  admiration  of 
mankind  — a mild  and  gent'e  disposition. 


superior  intelligence,  great  attachment  to 
its  master,  and  invincible  perseverance.  In 
point  of  bulk,  the  Rhinoceros  and  the  Hip- 
popotamus are  the  only  existing  terrestrial 
animals  that  can  approach  the  Elephant ; 
though  some  other  species  of  Padtydermata 
now  extinct  must  have  considerably  sur- 
passed him.  The  enormous  weight  of  the 
body  could  only  be  sustained  by  legs  of  the 
most  solid  construction  ; and  accordingly 
we  find  that  these  have  the  aspect  of  straight 
columns,  the  joints  being  so  formed  that 
each  bone  rests  vertically  upon  the  one  be- 
neath it.  I 

Elephants,  of  which  only  two  species  at 
present  exist,  viz.  the  Asiatic  and  the  Afri- 
can, are  distinguished  by  their  extraordinary 
proboscis  or  trunk,  by  the  possession  of  two 
enormous  tusks,  which  project  downwards 
from  the  upper  jaw,  and  by  the  absence  of 
front  teeth  in  the  lower.  The  African  and 
Asiatic  species  differ  from  each  other  in  the 
size  of  the  tusks,  which  are  much  longer  in 
the  former  than  in  the  latter.  In  the  young 
animals  the  tusks  are  not  visible  ; in  the 
more  advanced  state  of  growth  they  are  ex- 
tremely conspicuous  j and  in  a state  of  ma- 
turity they  project  in  some  instances  six  or 
seven  feet  j nay,  several  tusks  measured  by 
Eden  were  nine  feet  in  length  ; and  Harten- 
fels  measured  one  which  exceeded  fourteen 
feet  1 The  largest  tusk  on  record  was  sold 
at  Amsterdam,  and  weighed  356  lbs.  It  is 
but  rarely  that  the  tusks  are  seen  in  the 
females  ; and  when  they  appear,  they  are 
but  small,  and  their  direction  is  rather  down- 
wards than  upwards.  The  African  Elephant 
is  said  to  be  smaller  than  the  Asiatic ; yet 
the  ivory  dealers  in  London  affirm  that  the 
largest  tusks  come  from  Africa,  and  are  of  a 
better  texture,  and  less  liable  to  turn  yellow 
than  the  Indian  ones.  The  increase  of  the 
tusks  arises  from  circular  layers  of  ivory, 
applied  internally,  from  the  core  on  which 
they  are  formed ; similar  to  what  happens 
in  the  horns  of  some  animals. 

But  it  is  the  trunk  of  the  Elephant  which 
may  justly  be  considered  as  one  of  the  mi- 
racles of  Nature  ; being,  at  once,  the  organ 
of  respiration,  as  well  ns  the  instrument  by 
which  the  animal  supplies  itself  with  food, 
and  sucks  up  the  water  it  requires  to  allay 
its  thirst.  This  wonderful  organ  is  carti- 
laginous, and  composed  of  numerous  rings, 
dirided  through  its  whole  length  by  a septum, 
and  forming  a sort  of  double  tulic,  termi- 
nating in  a kind  of  fln^er-like  appendage  or 
movable  hook.  “ Endowed  with  exquisite 
sensibility,  nearly  eight  feet  in  length,  and 
stout  in  proportion  to  the  massive  size  of  the 
whole  animal,  this  organ,”  as  is  well  ex- 
pressed bv  Mr.  Brodcrip,  “ at  the  volition  of 
the  Elepliant,  will  uproot  trees  or  gather 
grass  — raise  a piece  of  artillery  or  i>ick 
up  a comfit — kill  a man  or  brush  off  a fly. 
It  conveys  the  food  to  the  mouth,  and 
pumps  up  the  enormous  draughts  of  water, 
which  by  its  recuirature  are  turned  into 
and  driven  down  the  capacious  throat,  or 
showered  over  the  body.  Its  length  sup- 
plies the  place  of  a long  neck,  which  would 
have  been  incompatible  with  the  support  of 
the  large  head  and  weighty  tusks.  A glance 
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at  the  head  of  an  elephant  will  show  the 
thickness  and  strength  of  the  trunk  at  its 
iiijfrtion ; and  the  massy  arched  bones  of 
the  face  and  thick  muscular  neck  are  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  supporting  and  working 
this  powerful  and  wonderful  instrument.” 

Elephants  are  naturally  gregarious  ; large 
troops  assembling  together,  and  living  in  a 
kind  of  siKiety.  The  skin  of  the  Elephant 
is  of  a deep  ash-coloured  brown ; but  in 
some  parts  of  India  it  is  said  to  be  found, 
though  rarely,  of  a white  or  cream  colour. 
It  sometimes  arrives  at  the  height  of  twelve 
or  fourteen  feet,  though  the  more  general 
height  seems  to  be  about  nine  or  ten  feet. 
These  animals  are  commonly  found  in  the 
midst  of  shady  woods,  being  equally  averse 
to  extreme  heat  as  to  cold  : they  delight  in 
cool  spots,  near  rivers,  and,  as  they  swim 
with  great  ease,  they  frequently  bathe  in  the 
water.  Their  general  food  consists  of  the 
tender  branches  of  various  trees,  os  well  as 
of  grains  and  fruits  ; on  which  account  it  is 
that  their  incursions  arc  so  much  dreaded  in 
plantations  of  various  kinds,  where  they  are 
•aid  occasionally  to  commit  the  most  violent 
depredations  ; at  the  same  time  injuring  the 
crops  by  trampling  the  ground  with  their 
huge  feet. 

The  wild  Elephants  of  Ceylon,  which  are 
much  esteemed,  live  in  small  groups  or  fami- 
lies. In  wandering  from  place  to  place,  the 
males,  who  are  furnished  with  the  largest 
tu.sks,  put  themselves  at  the  head,  and  are 
j the  first  to  face  every  danger.  In  swimming 
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wvw  any  large  river,  they  lead  the  van,  and 
scfsk  a proper  landing-place  : next  follow 
f"®  young  Kle|)haiits,  clinging  to  each  other 
of  their  trunks,  whilst  the  re- 
toainder  t/f  the  full-grown  bring  up  the  rear. 
In  all  ages  these  animals  have  been  eagerly 
huntctl  j and  some  of  the  arts  which  nave 
li^cn  employed  to  kill  or  take  them  merit 
attention.  The  Hottentots  in  South  Africa 
ffioot  them  with  tin  halls  ! this  chase  Is 
‘•onsldcrable  danger  j for, 
with  every  i>rccaiitioii  that  can  t>e  used,  tlie 
•sgaclty  of  the  Elephant  often  detects  the 
^Iproach  of  the  hunter,  who,  in  tills  case, 
will,  in  all  probability,  fall  a victim  to  the 
J . 'micss  he  can  instantly 

:7n*  1 ^ the  island  of  Humatra,  the 

sngar-cancs  (of  which  food 
- r.Iephant  is  very  fond),  and  ini|ircgnatc 
tnem  wiili  jsiison.  In  Abyssinia  they  are 
J*  rsued  by  hunters  on  horseback,  in  the 


following  manner  : — Two  men,  perfectly 
naked,  mount  the  same  horse  ; the  hinder- 
most  is  armed  with  a broadsword,  the  lower 
part  of  which  is  covered  with  cord,  and  the 
remainder  is  exceedingly  sharp.  In  this 
manner  they  pursue  the  Elephants,  and, 
having  singled  out  one,  they  irritate  liim  to 
attack  them,  when  they  ride  up  close  to  him, 
and  the  armed  man  slips  from  the  horse  on 
the  off  side,  and,  whilst  the  Elephant’s  atten- 
tion is  engaged  with  the  horse,  he  divides 
the  tendons  of  his  foot  with  a single  blow, 
and  thus  disables  him,  when  he  is  dispatched 
by  lances. 

They  are  also  taken  alive  in  pitfalls,  or 
are  driven  into  enclosures ; in  either  cose 
they  are  fed  scantily,  though  regularly,  for 
a few  days,  when  tame  Elephants  are  em- 
ployed to  engage  their  attention  till  they 
can  be  tied  fast  to  a tree  ; after  they  have 
become  somewhat  dispirited,  they  are  led 
away  between  two  tame  ones,  and  put  under 
the  care  of  keepers,  who  gradually  bring 
them  into  subjection,  — more,  however,  by 
caresses  and  soothing,  than  by  coercion. 
When  tamed,  they  become  the  most  gentle 
and  obedient  of  all  domestic  animals,  and, 
in  most  eases,  are  exceedingly  fond  of  their 
keepers,  and  soon  learn  to  distinguish  the 
various  tones  of  the  human  voice,  as  expres- 
sive of  anger,  approbation,  or  command. 
The  domesticated  Elephant  performs  more 
work  than  six  horses,  but  at  the  same  time 
requires  much  care,  and  a plentiful  supply 
of  food.  He  is  generally  fed  with  rice,  either 
raw  or  boiled,  and  mixed  with  water.  To 
keep  liim  in  full  vigour,  a hundred  pounds 
of  this  food  is  said  to  be  required  daily, 
besides  fresh  herbage  to  cool  him  ; and  ho 
must  be  led  to  the  water  twice  or  thrice  a 
day  to  bathe.  His  daily  consumption  of 
water  as  drink  is  about  forty  gallons. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  enumerate  all  the 
services  of  these  useful  animals,  so  varied 
are  they,  and  so  valuable  where  strength  is 
necessary.  They  are  emiiloyed  in  carrying 
burdens  on  their  bodies,  necks,  and  even  in 
their  mouths,  by  means  of  a rope,  the  end  of 
which  they  hold  fast  with  their  teeth  ; they 
load  a boat  with  amazing  dexterity,  care- 
fully keeping  all  the  articles  dry,  and  dis- 
posing them  where  they  ouglit  to  be  placed. 
In  propelling  wheel  carriages  heavily  laden 
upon  a declivity,  they  push  them  forward 
with  their  forehead,  and  support  them  witli 
their  knees.  In  (Irugging  beams  of  wood 
along  the  ground,  they  remove  obstiu’les  or 
elevate  the  ends  of  the  beams  so  as  to  clear 
them.  Uefore  the  invention  of  iire-arms, 
they  were  used  in  war  by  many  nations  iff 
antl<)uity  j and  they  are  still  employed  in 
the  East  in  dragging  artillery  over  moun- 
tains. In  many  (larts  of  India,  Elepiiants 
are  made  tlic  executioners  of  justice  ; for 
they  will  with  tlieir  trunks  either  break  the 
limbs  of  a criminal,  trample  him  to  dentil, 
or  pierce  him  with  their  tusks,  ns  they  may 
be  directed.  The  Ele|ilinnt  has  lieen  long 
iniidc  the  companion  of  the  siiorts  of  tlic 
Orientalist  in  the  great  hunting  |iurties  i 
and  from  tlic  same  early  period  lias  lieen 
made  to  minister  to  tlie  wanton  and  cruel 
pleasures  of  Eastern  princes,  liy  lieing  stiinu- 
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lated  to  combat  not  only  with  other  Ele- 
phants, but  with  various  wild  animals  : in 
short,  were  it  consistent  with  the  limits  of 
this  work,  we  might  fill  many  pages  with 
matter,  botli  historical  and  anecdotical, 
relating  to  the  uses  of  this  noble  animal. 
We  may,  however,  observe  that,  its  strength 
being  equal  to  its  bulk,  it  is  able  to  carry  on 
its  back  tliree  or  four  thousand  weight ; on 
its  tusks  alone  it  can  support  near  one  thou- 
sand ; and  its  ordinary  pace  is  equal  to  that 
of  the  horse  at  an  easy  trot. 

In  the  preceding  part  of  tliis  article  we 
have  dwelt  particularly  on  the  Elephant’s 
trunk  and  tusks,  as  deserving  especial  no- 
tice : the  organ  of  hearing  would  scarcely 
appear  to  deserve  less.  'The  structure  of 
the  Elephant’s  ear  has  been  investigated 
with  great  accuracy  by  Sir  Everard  Horae. 
The  drum,  and  every  other  part  of  the 
organ,  is  much  larger  in  proportion  than  in 
other  quadrupeds,  or  in  man  ; and  there  is 
a remarkable  difference  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  drum  of  its  ear, 
when  compared  with  some  quadrupeds  and 
the  human  species.  In  the  human  ear, 
those  fibres  are  radia  of  a circle  ; and  in  the 
horse,  the  hare,  and  the  cat,  they  are  of  an 
uniform  length  ; but  in  the  Elephant’s  ear 
these  fibres  are  so  placed  that  some  are  more 
than  double  the  length  of  others.  Sir  E. 
Home  argues,  from  this  remarkable  eon- 
struction,  tliat  the  Elephant  has  not  a 
musical  ear  ; but  that  it  has  a peculiar  com- 
pensating power  in  this  length  of  fibre,  as 
its  slower  vibrations  enable  it  to  hear  sounds 
at  a great  distanee. 

The  tusks  of  the  Elephant  have  long  been 
applied,  under  the  denomination  of  ivory, 
to  a variety  of  important  uses  in  the  arts. 
From  the  fossil  remains  which  have  been 
discovered,  it  is  apparent  that  they  must 
have  been  abundantly  distributed  over  the 
earth ; and  some  of  them  appear  to  have 
been  adapted  to  a much  more  northern  cli- 
mate than  is  now  inhabited  by  the  Elephant. 
It  is,  indeed,  a most  curious  fact,  that  skele- 
tons nearly  allied  to,  if  not  quite  resembling, 
those  of  Elephants  are  occasionally  found  in 
a fossil  state,  and  in  large  quantities,  at  a 
great  deptli  ilnder  the  surface,  in  Russia  and 
Siberia.  “ All  the  arctic  circle,”  says  Pen- 
nant, “ is  a vast  mossy  flat,  formed  of  a bed 
of  mud  or  sand,  apparently  the  effect  of  the 
sea,  and  which  gives  reason  to  think  that 
that  immense  tract  was  in  some  distant  age 
won  from  it.  With  them  are  mixed  an  in- 
finitely greater  number  of  marine  bodies 
than  are  found  in  the  higher  parts  of  that 
portion  of  Asia.  I give  the  fivct : let  others, 
more  favoured,  explain  the  cause  how  these 
animals  were  transported  from  their  torrid 
seats  to  the  Arctic  regions : I should  have 
recourse  to  the  only  one  we  have  authority 
for  i and  think  that  phenomenon  sufficient. 
I mention  this,  because  modem  philosoifliers 
look  out  for  a later  cause  : I rest  eonviuced, 
therefore,  to  avoid  contradicting  what  can 
never  be  proved.”  Dr.  Falconer  and  Major 
Cautlcy  have  brought  from  the  Sewalik  Hills 
in  India  numerous  fossil  remains  of  Ele- 
l)hants,  some  of  them  of  enormous  size. 
They  are  all  in  the  tmly  magnificent  collec- 


tion of  the  British  Museum,  and  are  described 
by  the  donors  in  their  well-known  work,  the 
Fauna  Antiqua  Sivalensis  ; the  illustrations 
of  which  by  Mr.  Ford  will  hereafter  be  cited, 
like  the  work  of  Lyonet  (alluded  to  under 
Cossus),  as  a perfect  example  of  excellence 
in  the  drawing  of  Fossils. 

ELMIS  : ELMIDA3.  A genus  and  sub- 
family of  aquatic  Coleoptera,  small  in  size 
and  of  an  ovate  form,  found  adhering  on 
the  under  sides  of  stones  lying  at  the  bottom 
of  running  water.  They  are  unable  to  swim, 
but  are  provided  with  very  powerful  tarsi 
and  ungues,  by  which  they  are  enabled  to 
retain  firm  hold  on  the  stones  in  the  most 
boisterous  currents.  Twelve  or  thirteen 
species  belonging  to  tluree  genera  have  been 
found  in  this  country. 

FLOPS.  (Elops  saurus.')  A small  fish, 
known  in  the  West  Indies  by  the  name  of 
the  Sein-fish,  or  Sea  Gally-Wasp.  It  is 
about  fifteen  inches  long  ; in  the  middle  five 
inches  round,  and  tapering  to  both  ends  ; the 
head  is  smooth,  and  without  scales  ; the  tail 
much  forked,  and  armed  both  above  and 
below  by  a strong  spine,  forming  a first  or 
spiny  ray  on  each  side  the  tail.  Its  gene- 
ral colour  is  a silvery  gray  : dusky  on  the 
back,  the  head  slightly  tinged  with  yellow, 
the  fins  of  a bluish  brown,  and  the  belly 
white. 

EMARGdULA.  A genus  of  small  Mol- 
lusca.  Inhabiting  the  seas  of  all  climates, 
and  having  two  short  tentaculo,  with  eyes 
at  the  base  ; foot  large  and  thick.  Tha  shell 
is  patelliform,  oblong,  or  oval ; anterior 
margin  notched.  The  Emarginulte  may  be 
known  from  Patellse  and  other  approximat- 
ing genera,  by  the  notcli  or  slit  in  the  ante- 
rior edge.  Recent  species,  though  widely 
difiused,  yet  not  numerous ; fossil  species, 
rare. 

EMBERIZA.  The  name  of  a genus  of 
Passerine  birds.  [See  Bustisg.] 

EMBLEMA  PICTA,  or  PAINTED 
FINCH.  This  Passerine  bird  is  a native  of 
the  north-west  coast  of  Australia.  It  is  de- 
scribed and  figured  by  Sir.  Gould  ; and  exhi- 
bits a singularity  in  colouring  wliich  is  rarely 
ever  witnessed  among  the  feathered  tribes, 
the  upper  parts  of  the  plumage  being  remark- 
ably plain,  while  the  under  surface  is  ex- 
tremely beautiful.  The  face  and  throat  are 
deei)  vermillion-rcd  ; crown  of  the  head,  all 
the  upper  surface,  and  wings,  brown  j the 
base  of  all  the  feathers  of  the  throat  block, 
giving  to  that  part  a mingled  appearance  of 
black  and  red  •,  rump  deep  vermillion-rcd  i 
tail  dork  brown  i chest  and  all  the  under 
surface  jet-black  ; the  flanks  thickly  simtted 
with  white  ; and  the  centre  of  the  abdomen 
deep  vermillion-rcd  ; upper  mandible  block, 
under  mandible  scarlet ; feet  light  red. 

EMERALD  [MOTHS.]  A name  given 
by  collecto'B  to  Sloths  of  the  genus  Jiippar- 
rhua, 

ESIPEROR  [SIOTH].  The  name  of  a 
species  of  Satumia ; a genus  of  nocturnal 
Lepidoptcro.  [See  Satuunia.] 
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EMIT,  or  EMEU.  (Z>ro/naiKS  Kovce  Hol- 
landiiK.)  This  singular  bird  is  a native  of 
j Australia,  and  allied  to  the  Cassowary  ; 

' nearly  equalling  the  Ostrich  in  bulk  j but 
I has  shorter  legs,  a shorter  neck,  and  is  thieker 
I in  the  body.  Dr.  Latham  says.  This  bird 
I measures  more  than  seven  feet  in  length ; 

the  beak  is  black  ; the  plumage  for  the  most 
■ part  brown  and  gray  mixed,  paler  on  the 
' under  i>arts  : the  head  differs  greatly  from 
that  of  the  common  Cassowary,  being  covered 
with  feathers  j nor  has  it  any  helmet  or 
rising  protuberance  whatever,  os  in  that 
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species  ; the  feathers,  however,  about  the  head 
and  neck  are  of  a hairy  texture,  and  the 
fore  part  of  the  chin  and  throat  nearly  des- 
titute of  any,  so  that  the  purple  colour  of 
the  skin  may  be  seen  through  them  : the 
long  feathers  observable  in  the  wings  of  the 
Cassowary  of  the  Old  Continent  are  here 
wanting  ; but  instead  of  them  are  real  wings, 
though  of  so  small  a size  as  to  be  useless  for 
flight  ; th^  are  covered  with  feathers  like 
! the  rest  of  the  body,  and  when  the  bird  is 

?[uite  at  rest,  arc  scarcely  discernible  there- 
rom.  The  legs  arc  stout,  similar  to  those 
of  the  GalcatfM  Cassowary,  but  greatly  in- 
dented or  jagged  at  the  back  part : the  three 
toes  placed  in  the  same  manner,  all  for- 
wards 80  far  the  external  apiiearancc  of 
the  bird  : internally  it  is  said  to  differ  from 
every  other  species,  particularly  in  haring 
no  gizzard,  and  the  liver  being  so  small  as 
not  to  exceed  that  of  a blacklnrd.  It  is  shy 
and  timid,  trusting  to  its  great  speed  for 
•afety,  except  when  hard  pressed  ; it  then 
strikes  violently  with  its  legs.  The  flesh  of 
I the  young  is  delicate,  but  that  of  the  full- 
grnwn  liird  is  coarse  ; it  is  pursued,  however, 
for  the  oil  that  is  olitained  from  it,  of  which 
the  skin  produces  six  or  seven  quarts, 

: It  is  stated  by  Capt.  Grey  C/ratv/s  in 

Ai«<rn/in),  that  “ Emus  are  killed  in  pre- 
the  same  manner  ns  Kangaroos,  iiut  as 
they  are  more  prized  by  the  natives,  a greater 
degTM  of  excitement  prevaiis  when  an  Emu 
IS  slain  ; shout  succeeds  shout,  and  the  distant 
natives  take  up  the  cry  until  it  is  sometimes 
I re-echi«;<l  for  miles  : yet  the  feast  whicli 
: the  death  is  a very  exclusive  one  ; 

; the  flesh  is  hy  far  too  delicious  to  be  made  a 
: ‘^nmmon  article  of  food,  — hence,  heavy  pe- 
pronounced  against  young  men, 
j and  unauthorized  iiersons,  who  venture  to 


touch  it  J and  these  ore  invariably  rigidly 
enforced.” 

At  a meeting  of  the  Zoological  Society  of 
London  (Feb.  23.  1847),  the  Earl  of  Derby 
observed  that  it  was  generally  supposed  that 
these  birds,  like  most  of  the  Basorcs,  are  poly- 
gamous : this,  however,  was  not  the  fact  : the 
Emu  is  strictly  monogamous  ; and  the  male, 
who  attends  to  the  eggs,  by  no  means  ap- 
proves of  any  other  female  than  the  favoured 
one  coming  near  the  nest. 

EMU- WREN.  The  name  given  in  Aus- 
tralia to  a singular  small  species  of  Malurus, 
the  Stipitnrus  tnalachuriis ; so  called  from 
the  tail  feathers  being  loose  webbed  and 
bearing  some  resemblance  to  the  double  fea- 
thers of  the  Emu. 

EMYD.®.  A family  of  Testudinous  ani- 
mals, known  as  Marsh  Tortoises,  They 
inhabit  warm  climates  both  of  the  Old  and 
New  World,  and  are  found  also  in  Australia, 
where  hitherto  no  land  Tortoise  has  been 
detected.  Their  shell  is  inore  convex  than 
that  of  the  latter  ; their  feet  are  webbed,  and 
their  toes  are  armed  with  sharp  claws. 
Though  they  seldom  venture  far  from  the 
water,  which  is  their  natural  element,  and 
which  they  invariably  seek  as  a refuge  from 
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danger,  they  are  far  more  active  and  alert 
on  land  than  those  species  which  are  well- 
known  to  us  as  Land  Tortoises.  They  are 
carnivorous  in  their  habits  ; eagerly  pur- 
suing frogs,  fishes,  newts,  and  insects  ; and 
some  of  them  are  really  formidable  from 
their  size  and  ferocity.  [See  Tortoise,] 

We  refer  our  readers  to  the  great  work  of 
Professor  Bell,  and  to  Mr.  Gray’s  very  admi- 
rable Catalogue  of  the  Tortoises  in  the  British 
Museum,  where  all  the  siiccics  are  described. 

ENAI..IOSAURI.  The  name  applied  to 
that  order  of  Reptiles  which  contains  the 
fossil  genera  Ichthyosaurus  and  Plesio- 
saurus [which  see], 

ENCIIELIDES.  Agenusof  animalcules, 
the  forms  of  which  are  extremely  various. 
In  some,  scarcely  any  definite  shape  can  be 
discovered ; their  bodies  apiicaring  to  bo 
com|)08cd  of  a moss  of  gelatinous  matter 
without  any  solid  supiiort. 

ENCRINITES.  A genus  of  petrified  ra- 
diated animals  commonly  culled  A’/oiicLi7ics. 
8|icaking  of  their  rare  occurrence  in  our 
modern  seas,  and  of  their  vast  numerical 
importance  among  the  earliest  inhabitants 
of  the  ancient  deep.  Dr.  Bucklund  observes: 
— “ We  may  judge  of  the  degree  to  which  the 
individuals  of  these  siiecies  multiplied  among 
the  first  inhabitants  of  the  sea,  from  the 
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countless  myriads  of  their  petrified  remains 
wliicli  fill  so  many  limestone-beds  of  the 
transition  formations,  and  compose  vast 
strata  of  entrochal  marble,  extending  over 
large  tracts  of  country  in  Northern  Europe 
and  North  America.  The  substance  of  this 
marble  is  often  almost  as  entirely  made  up 
of  the  petrified  bones  of  Encrinites  ns  a corn- 
rick  is  composed  of  straws.  Man  applies  it 
to  construct  his  palace  and  adorn  his  sepul- 
chre ; but  there  are  few  who  know,  and  fewer 
still  who  duly  appreciate,  the  surprising  fact, 
that  much  of  tliis  marble  is  composed  of  the 
skeletons  of  millions  of  organized  beings, 
once  endowed  vrith  life,  and  susceptible  of 
enjoyment,  which,  after  performing  the  part 
that  was  for  a while  assigned  to  them  in 
living  nature,  have  contributed  their  remains 
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towards  the  composition  of  the  mountain 
masses  of  the  earth.  Of  more  than  thirty 
species  of  Crinoi'deans  that  prevailed  to  such 
enormous  extent  in  the  transition  period, 
nearly  all  became  extinct  before  the  depo- 
sition of  the  lias,  and  only  one  presents  the 
j angular  column  of  the  Pentacrinite  : with 
; this  one  exception,  pentangular  columns  first 
j began  to  abound  among  the  Crinoi'deans  at 
1 the  commencement  of  the  lias,  and  have 
from  thence  extended  onwards  into  oiu 
jjresent  seas.  Their  several  species  and  even 
genera  are  also  limited  in  their  extent  : e.  g. 
the  great  Lily  Encrinite  {B,  monffijhrmis)  is 
peculiar  to  the  muschel-kalk,  and  the  Pear 
Encrinite  to  the  middle  region  of  the  oolitic 
formation. 

ENIII’DRA.  The  generic  name  of  the 
Sea  Otter  of  California  i^Mustcla  lutris,  Lin.) 
See  Otter.]  , 

ENTOMOPHAGA.  Tlie  name  given  to 
a group  of  Ilymenoptcrous  insects,  whose 
larva!  generally  feed,  porasitically,  upon 
living  insects. 

ENTOMOSTRACA.  A division  of  the 
I class  Critutacea,  comprising  those  animals 
wliieh  have  only  a slight  integument  in  tlic 
form  of  a slid  I to  protect  them  ; of  which 
the  genus  Cgpris  (many  si>ecics  of  wliich  oc- 
cur in  this  country)  may  be  given  as  an  ex- 
ample. Their  exceeding  minuteness  and 
extreme  delicacy  of  structure  liavc  detcrretl 
most  naturalists  from  examining  them  and 
studying  titem  ns  tlicy  require  to  1)C  studied 
— frcsii  from  their  native  habitats.  TItc 
difficulty  of  preserving  them  obliges  the  na- 
turalist to  seek  tlicm  m their  secret  lurking 
places  — tltc  fresh-water  ponds  and  ditclics. 


and  the  little  pools  in  the  rocks  on  the  sea- 
shore, where  they  are  chiefly  to  be  found,  j 
and  to  study  them  as  it  were  on  the  spot, 
with  the  aid  of  his  microscope.  Or.  W. 
Baird,  who  has  some  ingenious  remarks  on  . 
Entomostraca  in  “ The  Zoologist  ” (after 
alluding  to  what  Latreille  had  said  respecting  i 
their  organs  of  mastication  being  too  minute 
for  human  obsen-ation),  says,  “ The  organs 
of  mastication  are  not  however  the  only  or- 
gans that  are  worthy  of  being  noticed.  The 
beautiful  and  delicate  structure  of  their  feet 
and  branchial  appendages  are  worthy  of  all 
admiration.  These  latter  organs  are  almost  . ; 

constantly  in  motion,  and  present  a most  , 
interesting  appearance  wlien  viewed  under  | I 
the  microscope.  The  extraordinary  method 
they  have  of  reproducing  their  young,  with  1 j 
the  transformations  which  some  of  them  un-  i 
dergo  in  an  early  stage,  are  subjects  which 
might  occupy  a considerable  time  in  de-  ' 
scribing,  and  which  cannot  be  attended  to 
without  exciting  the  greatest  interest  in  the 
mind  of  the  observer.”  Dr.  Baird  has  mo-  j 
nographed  all  the  British  species,  and  pub-  j 
lished  also  descriptions  of  several  exotic  ; 
species.  [See  Cypris.]  j 

ENTOMDTZA.  A genus  of  birds  belong-  ' 
ing  to  the  Meliphagidoe,  of  which  we  may 
mention  one  of  the  best  known  species.  | 

ENTOSnrZA  CYANOTIS,  called  by  the  ^ , 
colonists  of  New  South  Wales  Blue-Eve.  ! [ 
This  bird  is  found  almost  exclusively  on  the  * 
Eucalypti,  searching  among  the  blossoms 
and  smaller  leafy  branches  for  itsjfood, 
which  consists  partly  of  insects  and  portly  ; 
of  honey,  and,  as  others  of  the  group  do,  i 
probably,  on  berries  and  fruit.  They  arc 
bold  and  spirited  birds,  pugnaciously  chasing  i 
and  drawing  about  the  other  species  resorting 
to  tlie  same  tree.  Its  cry  is  loud  and  mono-  : 
tonous.  In  every  instance  that  Mr.  Gould  I 
found  its  eggs,  they  were  deposited  on  the  ■ 
deserted,  dome-shai>ed,  large  nest  of  the  Pa-  I 
matorfiinui,  never  within  the  dome,  but  in  a 
neat  round  depression  on  the  top.  It  com-  : 
mcnccs  breeding  early,  and  has  at  least  two 
broods  in  a year.  j 

ENTOZOA.  A name  given  to  an  exten-  j 
sive  scries  of  low-organized  invertebrate 
animals  (generally  vermiform),  the  greater  j ' 
part  of  which  are  inhabitants,  during  their  jj 
whole  period  of  existence,  of  other  animals,  ll  ■ 
wliose  internal  organs  titey  prey  upon.  Tliey  ‘ I ■ 
have  colourless  blood,  no  respiratory  organs,  | 
and  no  articulated  members  for  locomotion,  v 
Many  of  them  infest  the  human  body.  [See  j|  ' 
INTESTIKALIA.] 

ENTOZOON.  A name  given  to  a curious 
parasite,  found  by  Simon  in  the  sebaceous 
follicles  of  the  skin  : Mr.  Erasmus  Wil-on 

has  given  an  elalKirate  description  of  it,  with 
figures,  in  tlie  Fliilosophical  Transactions. 

Mr.  Owen  has  applied  the  name  Brmoiltx  • 
to  it,  the  word  Entozoon  being  prc-occupied. 

It  is  believed  to  be  annclidous,  but  there  is 
still  some  doubt  of  it.  ■ 

EPIIEMER.\:EPnEMEBID.E.  Agenus 

and  familyofNeuroptcrousinsects.which  take  „■ 

their  name  from  tlie  short  duration  of  their  If  j 
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U\’e3  in  the  perfect  state.  They  are  charac- 
terized by  the  unequal  size  of  the  u-ings  ; the 
minute  size  of  the  antennie  ; the  membranous 
, and  almost  obsolete  mouth ; and  the  elon- 
gated articulated  sete  at  the  extremity  of 
the  body,  which  is  long,  soft,  and  slender : 
the  eyes  arc  large,  nearly  oval,  and  three 
ocelli  are  placed  triangularly  between  them. 
The  most  familiar  species  is  the  Ephemera 
vulgata,  or  common  May-fly,  so  plentiful  in 
the  early  part  of  summer  about  the  banks 
ol’  our  rivulets  and  stagnant  waters.  It  is  of 
a greenish  brown  colour,  with  transparent 
wings,  elegantly  mottled  with  brown,  and  is 
furnished  at  the  extremity  of  the  body  with 
three  very  Ion"  black  bristles.  It  flutters  in 
the  evening  about  the  surface  of  the  water, 
but  during  the  day  is  generally  seen  in  a 
‘ quiescent  [)Osture,  with  the  wings  closed, and 
in  an  upright  position.  The  larva  is  about 
an  inch  m length,  having  several  finny 
plumes  on  each  side  the  body,  and  at  the 
tail  three  long  feathered  processes : it  has 
also  a pair  of  moderately  long  antennm, 
thongh  those  of  the  complete  insect  are  ex- 
tremely short.  When  arrived  at  its  full 
size,  as  above  described,  it  exhibits  the  rudi- 
ments of  wings  on  the  back,  in  the  form  of  a 
pair  of  oblong  sheaths  or  scales  ; its  colour 
being  a yellowish  or  whitish  brown.  It  is 
supposed  to  continue  in  this  kind  of  larva 
state  two  years  before  it  assumes  the  condi- 
tion of  the  complete  insect.  This  change 
takes  place  in  the  evening,  when  the  larva 
rises  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  soon 
divesting  itself  of  its  skin,  flies  to  some  neigh- 
bouring object,  and  after  having  remained 
some  time  longer,  again  casts  its  pellicle, 
and  appears  in  its  ultimate  or  perfect  form, 
in  which,  as  well  as  in  its  larva  state,  it  is  a 
: favourite  food  of  several  kinds  of  fishes,  par- 
I ticularly  of  the  Trout.  In  some  seasons  it 
I is  extremely  plentiful,  the  air  in  the  imme- 
i Jiate  vicinity  of  its  natal  waters  being  fre- 
i qnently  blackened  by  its  numbers  during 
the  evening  hours. 

Swammerdam,  the  well  known  writer 
on  Insects,  observes,  that  notwithstanding 
the  dangers  to  which  the  eggs,  larvm,  and 
pupsc  are  constantly  exposed,  from  the  at- 
tacks of  fishes  and  predaceous  aquatic  in- 
sects, the  number  of  specimens  which  arrive 
at  the  jierfect  state  is  sometimes  so  immense, 
that  the  swarms  of  one  species  with  white 
wings  (£pAemcra  a/Atpennis)  has  been  com- 
pare<l  to  a fall  of  snow ; whilst,  in  some 
I parts  of  Eurojie  where  they  abound,  it  is  the 
I custom  to  collect  their  dead  bodies  into 
heaps,  and  use  them  for  manure.  The  fishes 
at  such  time  eagerly  wait  for  them  •,  and  so 
great  are  the  ntimtiers  which  fall  into  the 
that  the  fishermen  call  them  manna. 

But  the  most  celebrated  of  all  the  Ephe- 
tnera  Is  the  species  jHipuIarly  termed  the 
It  is  of  a white  colour,  with  the 
anterior  rib  of  the  upper  wings  black  or  deep 
[’[®wn,  and  the  tail  is  furnished  with  two  long 
bristles.  This  Insect  Is  commemorated  as  a 
m«t  remarkable  instance  of  the  brevity  of 
Bfe  ; since  after  its  change  into  the 
SIi  survives  but  a very  few  hours, 

^rUbing  in  the  course  of  the  same  evening 
that  gave  it  birth.  It  is  to  be  recollected,  liow- 


I ever,  that  its  larva  lives  in  its  aquatic  state 
two,  and  even  sometimes  nearly  three  years  j 
but  when  arrived  at  the  proper  period,  it 
rises  in  the  evening  to  the  surface  of  the 
water  j and  the  skin  of  the  back  cracking, 
and  flying  off  with  an  elastic  motion,  the 
Fly  is  almost  instantly  evolved,  as  in  the 
common  s[)ecies  ; after  which  it  flies  to  the 
nearest  convenient  spot,  and  again  divesting 
itself  of  its  pellicle,  appears  in  its  last  and 
perfect  state.  It  now  flies  again  to  the 
water,  and  fluttering  over  its  surface,  as  if 
sporting  with  its  innumerable  companions, 
enjoys  all  the  pleasures  of  its  short  remainder 
of  existence  : the  female  breeds,  deposits  her 
eggs,  and,  like  the  male,  perishes  before  or 
writh  the  dawn  of  the  approacliing  day.  There 
are  several  other  species  of  Ephemeras,  of  a 
smaller  kind  than  the  foregoing,  but  pre- 
senting no  remarkable  peculiarity  or  differ- 
ence worth  deseribing. 

EPIMACnUS.  A genus  of  birds  allied 
to  the  Hoopoes,  having,  like  them,  a slender 
beak,  but  with  velvety  or  scale-like  feathers 
partly  covering  the  nostrils,  as  in  the  Birds 
of  Paradise.  The  plumage  in  the  species 
figured  is  of  the  most  gorgeous  description. 
It  is  of  a deep  black , with  the  feathers  mag- 
nificently glossed  with  various  colours  j the 
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long  plumes  on  the  flanks  being  elongated, 
turned  up,  and  fi-izzled  : the  edges  of  a bur- 
nished steel  blue,  sometimes  iucliuing  to 
preen.  It  is  a native  of  some  of  the  islands 
in  the  Eastern  seas,  and,  like  the  Birds  of 
Paradise,  to  which  some  naturalists  have 
thought  it  allied,  would  form  a truly  beau- 
tiful ornament  to  our  aviuries  aud  zoological 
gardens. 

EPOMOPIIORUS.  A name  applied  by 
Mr.  Bennett  to  one  or  two  species  of  Eoxbats 
O'lcropida:)  from  W.  Africa,  which  have  re- 
markable tufts  of  hairs  on  the  sides. 

EQUUS.  The  generic  name  of  certain 
quadrupeds  with  solid  or  undivided  hoofs  j 
as  the  Horse,  the  Ass,  and  the  Zebra.  “ This 
family,”  says  Mr.  Gray,  speaking  of  the 
Ei/iMw,  (which  is  dlstinpulshed  from  all 
otlicr  animals  by  its  undivided  hoof,  fornicd 
of  the  two  anterior  toes  soldered  together,  its 
simple  stomach,  and  its  fciiialu  having  the 
teat  placed  on  the  pubes)  “ may  be  divided 
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into  two  very  distinct  types  of  form : the 
one,  the  Asses  and  tlie  Zebras,  which  are  ai“ 
ways  wiiitish  and  more  or  less  banded  with 
biaokish-brown,  and  aiways  have  a distinct 
dorsal  line,  the  tail  only  bristly  at  the  end, 
and  have  warts  only  on  the  arms  and  none 
on  the  hind  legs ; and  the  true  Horses, 
which  are  not  banded,  have  no  dorsal  line, 
are  furnished  with  warts  on  their  arms  and 
legs,  and  have  long  hair  on  the  tail,  from  its 
insertion  to  its  extremity.”  Of  these  speeies 
tlie  Horse  is  by  far  the  most  valuable,  as 
well  as  the  most  widely  distributed  over  the 
globe.  Dental  character  of  this  genus : — 
six  incisors  in  the  front  of  both  the  upper  and 
lower  jaws,  one  canine  or  tusk,  and  six 
molars  or  grinders,  on  each  side  of  both 
jaws  ; in  all  forty.  [See  House.] 

ERENACEUS.  [See  Hedgehog.] 

ERIOMYS.  [See  CniifCniLLA.] 

ERIPHIA.  A genus  of  Decapod  short- 
tailed  Crustacea,  of  which  there  are  several 
species  j one  of  which,  E.  spinifrons,  is  com- 
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mon  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  E.  aonapra 
is  a fine  species,  with  tuberculated  fore-legs, 
found  in  Brazil.  In  the  Indian  Ocean  other 
species  arc  found. 

ERMINE.  (Mustela  emiinea.')  Tliis  little 
digitigrade  animal,  which  is  also  called  tlie 
Stoat,  resembles  in  its  general  appearance 
the  AVeasel,  but  is  considerably  larger,  the 
Ermine  measuring  ten  inches  in  length,  in- 
dependent of  the  tail,  whereas  the  Weasel 
seldom  exceeds  six.  The  colour  of  the 
Stoat  is  a reddish-brown  above,  white 
beneath,  the  tip  of  the  tail  being  constantly 
black,  whatever  may  be  the  cast  of  colour 
on  the  body  j for  the  Stoat,  in  the  northern 
recions,  becomes  milk-white  during  the 
winter,  in  which  state  it  is  known  as  the 
Ermine : we  may  therefore  properly  say, 
that  an  Ermine  is  a Stoat  in  its  winter  dress. 
Like  the  AVeascl,  it  lives  in  liollows  under 
the  roots  of  trees  ; in  banks  near  rivulets  ; 
and  it  preys  on  birds,  poultry,  rats,  and  all 
kinds  of  smaller  animals,  as  well  as  on 
rabbits,  leverets,  &c.  ; it  is  also  a great  dc- 
vourer  of  eggs.  It  is  an  inhabitant  both  of 
the  northern  parts  of  Europe  and  of  Asia  ; 
and  is  also  found  in  many  parts  of  North 
America.  Like  many  otlier  species  of  this 
genus,  the  Ermine  has  the  faculty  of  ejecting 
a fluid  of  a strong  musky  odour.  Its  fur 
is  short,  soft,  and  silky  j its  pure  white 
winter  coat  l)cing  much  longer,  tliickcr,  and 
finer  than  tiiat  of  summer.  The  fur  of  llic 


Ermine  is  in  great  request ; it  was  formerly 
one  of  the  insignia  of  royalty,  and  is  still 
used  by  the  judges.  When  used  as  linings 
of  cloaks,  &c.,  tlie  black  tuft  from  the  tail 
is  sewed  to  the  skin  at  regular  distances. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Hudson’s  Bay, 
Ermine  are  very  abundant,  particularly  in 
the  barren  grounds  and  open  plains.  In 
Norway  and  Siberia  also  their  skins  are  a 
great  article  of  commerce.  During  the 
winter  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  distinguish 
them,  from  their  colour  so  closely  resembling 
that  of  the  snow : and  they  are  generally 
either  taken  in  traps,  or  shot  with  blunt 
arrows.  This  animal,  which  in  the  pursuit 
of  its  prejr  is  one  of  the  boldest  of  its  size,  is 
not  readily  tamed  ; but  when  caught,  and 
kept  in  a cage,  it  stiU  exhibits  every  mark 
of  its  ferocious  and  savage  character,  by 
killing  or  injuring  every  thing  within  its 
reach. 

ERNE.  A local  name  for  the  Sea  Eagle, 
iHalioeetus  dlbicilla)  which  frequents  the  sea- 
shores. It  is  distinguished  from  the  true 
Eagles,  by  the  absence  of  feathers  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  tarsi.  [See  Eaoies.] 

ERODY.  The  name  given  to  a grallato- 
rial  bird  (Dramas  ardcola)  allied  to  the 
Trumpeter,  and  found  both  in  India  and 
Abyssinia.  It  is  swift  of  foot,  and  was  found 
by  Mr.  Salt  in  Abyssinia  during  Lord  Va- 
lentia’s  travels. 

EROTYLUS  ! EROTYLTD.®.  A genus 
and  family  of  Tetramerous  Coleoptcra, 
abounding  in  South  America,  where  ihey 
feed  generally  on  fungi.  They  form  the 
subject  of  an  admirable  monograph  by  M. 
Lacordaire,  who  has  published  a thick 


VlOnET-OOLOURBD  EROTTLDS 
(BROTYLOS  VIOLAOKOS.) 

volume  on  the  numerous  species.  A few 
small  British  species  belonging  to  the  genera 
Triplax  and  Triloma  are  found  in  this 
country.  Most  of  the  South  American 
species  have  the  maxillary  palpi  terminat- 
ing in  a iarge  cresccnt-shaiied  joint ; the 
antenna!  end  in  a very  distinct  and  i>crfo- 
liated  mass. 

ERYCINA.  A genus  of  Conchifera,  or 
Bivalves,  found  in  the  sand  on  the  shores 
of  New  Holland  and  the  Mediterranean. 
Shell  ovate  or  triangular,  transverse,  equi- 
valve,  smooth  ; hinge  with  a ligamcniary 
pit,  two  diverging  cardinal  and  two  lateral 
teeth  in  each  valve.  There  arc  several  I 
fossil,  and  two  recent  si>ccics.  Also  the  j 
name  of  a genus  of  Diurnal  Lcpidoptcra.  I 
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ERTCIXID^.  A family  of  Lepidopterous 
insects,  distinguished  by  the  fore  legs  of  the 
males  being  only  rudimental : the  anal  edge 
of  the  hind  wings  is  but  slightly  prominent, 
and  the  discoidal  cell  is  either  open  or 
closed,  partially  or  entirely,  by  a false  ner- 
Ture.  The  caterpillars  are  very  short,  pu- 
bescent, or  hairy  ; and  the  chrysalis  is  short 
I and  contracted.  These  insects  are  of  small 
I size,  and  generally  of  very  brilliant  colours, 
often  varied,  and  their  wings  marked  with 
spots.  They  are  almost  exclusively  confined 
to  South  America.  Their  fiight  is  very  rapid, 
and  the  majority  of  them  rest  with  their 
wings  extended  on  the  under  side  of  leaves. 
Some  of  the  species  have  the  hind  wings 
produced  into  two  or  more  toils,  often  of 
very  great  length  ; in  this  particular  re- 
•embling  the  genera  Papilio  and  Theda  j 
others  bear  a certain  resemblance  to  the 
Hipparchiae,  Heliconii,  &c.  See  the  fine  work 
of  Messrs.  Doubleday  and  Hewritson  for  the 
numerous  genera  and  species  of  this  family, 
where  all  the  leading  forms  are  beautifully 
figured.  In  the  British  Museum  there  is  a 
very  large  collection  of  them. 

ESOX  : ESOCID.®.  A genus  and  family 
of  voracious  fishes,  many  of  them  inhabit- 
ants of  rivers.  They  are  destitute  of  the 
wlipose  fin,  and  the  border  of  their  upper 
jaw  is  either  formed  solely  by  the  inter- 
maxillarics,  or  they  have  no  teeth.  The 
different  sub-genera  vary  greatly  in  the  form 
of  the  body,  the  size  of  the  scales,  the  length 
of  the  jaws,  and  other  striking  points.  [See 
PiKf:.] 

1 ESQUIMAUX  DOG.  [See  Doo.] 

ETIIERIA.  A genus  of  Conchifera,  or 
Bivalves,  found  in  the  rivers  of  Africa  and 
Madagascar.  Shell  inequivalve,  very  ir- 
regular ; teeth  none ; bosses  short  and  in- 
distinct j ligament  external,  penetrating 
partly  into  the  shell.  In  its  foliated  struc- 
ture and  toothless  hinge  it  resembles  Ostrcca, 
^t  differs  from  it  in  having  two  muscular 
, impressions.  The  exterior  is  rugged  and 
Irregularly  shaped,  but  the  interior  of  the 
valves  is  pearly,  of  a vivid  green  colour,  and 
^scd  in  small  blisters,  which  are  said  to  be 
rormcd  by  small  particles  of  sand  being  oc- 
I cidentally  introtluccd  during  the  formation 
of  the  nacreous  fluid.  These  shells  are  abun- 
■ k"*  above  the  cataracts,  where 

I me  inhabitants  collect  them  for  the  purposes 
OT  lamenting  their  tombs  with  them.  In 
hake  Tchad,  in  Central  Africa,  Major  Den- 
ham found  a flne  species  of  this  genus. 

EUCIIIRUS  : EUCIIIRIDiE,  or  Eoso- 
nA.VDKD  Bketle.  a remarkable  genus 
and  family  of  Eamcllicom  beetles ; the 
longest  known  species  of  which  is  represented 
*h®  two  accomiianying  figures  j one  of 
which  is  the  male,  and  the  other  the  female, 
the  f^ies  (A’.  Itmt/imanitt)  is  found  in  the 
hast  Indies,  where  it  seems  to  be  by  no 
means  common.  It  is  of  a rich  reddish- 
; Drown  colour.  The  two  cuts  will  show  the 
form  of  the  sexes  of  this  species  better  than 
the  most  elaborate  description.  The  insect 
probably  a native  of  one  of  the  islands 
I ° ^he  East  Indian  Archlfielogo.  Another 


LONO-H&NDED  BEETLE  : MALE 
(EConiRna  LouaiMANOB.) 

species  (A.  quadrilincatus)  in  the  British 
Museum  collection,  was  found  by  Mr.  Cum- 
ing in  the  Philippine  Islands.  It  is  dis- 
tinguished, among  other  marks,  by  four  lon- 


LONO-nANDEU  UEZTLB  .’  EFMAI.E. 
(EO0HIRO8  LONOIUARUa.) 

gitudinal  lines  on  the  elytra.  A third  most 
gorgeous  species,  has  been  named  iiy  Mr. 
Ilojic  C'/iiruUinvn  Mnclenii.  It  is  of  the  most 
brilliant  metallic  green  i the  elytra  being 
black,  with  variously  shaped  orange  spots. 
A closely  allied  species  to  this,  also  in  the 
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British  Museum,  and  described  by  Mr.  Gray, 
is  the  Ch.  Parrii.  Another  insect  belonging 
to  this  group  is  thfiProiyomacrmArhaces,  from 
Smyrna,  described  by  Pallas,  and  figured  by 
Mr.  Newman  in  the  Entomological  Maga- 
zine. Little,  if  any  thing,  is  known  of  the 
habits  of  this  remarkable  group  of  LamelU- 
corn  beetles. 


EIIDYNAMIS.  A genus  of  Cuckoos, 
found  in  Asia  and  the  Eastern  islands.  The 
best  known  species  is  the  Eudynamis  orien- 
talis.  [See  Cuckoo.] 


EUMENID.®.  A family  of  Hymenop- 
terous  insects,  of  predaceous  habits.  Reau- 
mur has  given  the  history  of  a species  of  this 
family  [Odynerzis).  “Tliis  insect,  says  Mr. 
Westwood,  in  his  useful  compilation,  the 
‘ Introduction  to  the  Modern  Classification 
of  Insects,’  “during  the  early  months  of 
summer,  forms  a burrow  in  the  sand  to  the 
depth  of  several  inches,  in  which  it  constructs 
its  cells  ; besides  which  it  builds,  with  the 
grains  of  sand  brought  up  whilst  burrowing, 
a tubular  entrance  to  the  burrow,  often  more 
than  an  inch  long,  and  more  or  less  curved, 
the  grains  of  sand  of  which  it  is  formed 
being  agglutinated  together  j each  female 
forms  several  of  these  burrows,  and  deposits 
an  egg  in  each  cell,  together  with  a number 
of  green  caterpillars,  wliich  it  arranges  in  a 
spiral  direction,  one  being  applied  against 
the  other,  and  which  serve  as  food  for  the 
larvae  when  hatched.  When  the  store  of 
food  is  secured,  the  insect  closes  the  mouth 
of  the  bm-row,  employing  the  grains  of  sand 
of  which  the  funnel  was  composed  for  that 
purpose.  The  larvae  of  Odynerus  are  fleshy 
grubs,  destitute  of  feet,  with  transverse  dor- 
sal tubercles  serving  in  their  stead.  * * * 
Geoffroy  has  described  a species  of  Eumenes 
which  differs  somewhat  in  its  habits  from 
the  rest  of  this  family.  Tins  species  con- 
structs, upon  the  stems  of  plants,  especially 
heath,  small  spherical  nests,  formed  of  fine 
earth  : at  first  a hole  is  left  at  the  top, 
through  which  the  parent  fills  the  cell  with 
honey,  and  deposits  a single  egg  therein ; 
the  hole  is  then  closed  up,  and  the  larva, 
when  hatched,  feeds  on  the  honey,  undergoes 
its  metamorphosis,  and  makes  its  escape 
through  a hole  which  it  forms  at  the  side 
of  the  cell,  which  contains  but  a single 
insect.” 


EUPHEMA.  A genus  of  the  FsUtacidee 
or  parrot  tribe  ; several  species  of  which  are 
found  in  Australia.  The  bill  is  almost  al- 
ways very  much  concealed  by  the  long  fea- 
thers about  the  face.  In  Mr.  Gould's  na- 
tional work,  “ The  Birds  of  Australia," 
several  species  arc  described  and  elegantly 
figured  : of  these  we  may  specify  — 

EuniBMA  Aurantia,  or  Oranok-bellied 
Grass  Parakeet.  This  species  is  not  very 
abundant  in  Van  Diemen's  Land,  but  in  Ac- 
tajon  Islands,  in  D'Entrecostcau  Channel,  it 
is  the  only  bird  enlivening  the  solitary  placa. 


ary  and  March  ; running  over  the  ground, 
and  treading  its  way  among  the  grasses,  to 
feed  on  the  seeds.  Its  flight  is  very  quick. 
It  can  easily  be  domesticated,  and  a more 
elegant  or  beautiful  pet  can  scarcely  be  con- 
ceived. 


Euphema  Elegans,  or  Eleoa.vt  Grass  i 
Parakeet.  Tliis  species  inhabits  South 
Australia,  and  is  the  “ Ground  Parakeet  ” | 
of  the  colonists.  It  feeds  on  grass  seeds  ; ; 


EUEOANT  GRASS  PARAKEET 

(euphema  ELEOANS  ) 1 

congregating  in  the  hot  seasons  (where  there  | 
is  water  in  small  pools)  in  almost  incre-  f 
dible  numbers.  Its  flight  is  rapid  and  even,  | 
and  frequently  at  great  altitudes.  For  our  j 
figure  of  this  elegant  bird  we  are  indebted 
to  the  work  of  Mr.  Gould. 


Euphema  Splekdipa,  orSpr.Exmn  (Jrass 
Pai;akeet,  inhabits  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Swan  River,  in  Australia.  [See  Me- 
LOPSITTACUS.] 


Euphema  CiiRY.sosTOMA,  or  BLUE-BAxnED 

Parakeet.  This  beautiful  bird  is  a sum- 
mer resident  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  arriving 
there  in  September,  aud  leaving  iii  Febru- 


EUPHONIA. A genus  of  birds  allied  to 
the  Tasagkrs,  of  which  there  are  many 
species.  We  restrict  ourselves  in  this  article 
to  the  Euphoxia  Jamaica.  This  is  a small 
Passerine  bird,  known  in  the  W cst  Indies  as 
the  “ Blue  Quit,”  and  sometimes  also  called 
the  Blue  Sparrow.  It  is  about  four  inches  and 
a half  long,  and  rather  of  an  inelegant  shaiie 
from  the  abrupt  shortness  of  its  tail.  The 
upper  parts  of  the  male  arc  of  a glossy  blue, 
sometimes  tinged  with  green  ; throat,  breast, 
and  sides  pale  gray  ; belly  yellow  ; beak  gray, 
the  ridge  and  tip  black.  It  is  common 
about  homesteads,  frequenting  fruit-trce.s 
busily  hopping  about  the  twigs  and  fruits 
and  picking  in  any  position.  It  is  by  no 
means  destitute  of  musical  powers,  some- 
times delighting  in  a soft  warbling  rcjictition 
of  a single  note,  and  at  others  treating  its 
hearers  with  a real  song,  sweet  and  musical. 
Mr.  Hill,  a gentleman  of  Jamaica,  whose 
ornithological  notes  contribute  to  the  en- 
tertaining character  of  Mr.  Gosse's  work, 
gives  the  following  description  of  this  little 
active  warbler.  “ Near  the  iiiazza  of  my 
house  a cotton-bush  has  flung  out  its  knots 
of  white  filaments.  Hither  come  the  bir^ 
at  this  season (Febniaryito  gather  materials 
for  constructing  their  neats.  The  Blue 
Sparrow,  a pretty  little  frugivorous  bird  that 
sings  in  our  fruit  trees,  all  the  year  round. 
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itji  merry  twittering  song,  has  been  busily 
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I engaged  with  his  mate  collecting  bill-fulls 
i of  cotton.  It  did  not  seem  to  be  a thing 
; immediately  settled  that  they  should  set 
I to  work  ami  gather  their  materials  at  once. 

I They  had  alighted  on  the  tree  as  if  they  had 
' reiy  unexpectedly  found  what  they  were 
1 ieekiiig.  The  male  began  to  twitter  a song 
: of  joy,  dancing  and  jumping  about ; and  the 
female,  intermingling  every  now  and  then  a 
chirp,  frisked  from  stem  to  stem,  and  did 

■ very  little  more  than  survey  the  riches  of 
the  tree  : at  last  she  plucked  now  and  then 

■ a bill-full  of  the  filaments,  and  spreading  it  to 
flaunt  to  the  wind,  tossed  it  away,  as  if  she 

1 had  been  merely  showing  that  it  every  way 
! answered  the  purpose  of  length  and  softness, 
and  was  in  every  respect  the  thing  they 
wanted.”  We  are  also  told  that  they  build 
a very  snug  domed  nest,  globular  in  form, 
and  about  as  large  as  an  Infant’s  head,  with 
I an  opening  in  one  side,  composed  of  dry 
grass,  the  dried  stems  of  the  TiUandsia, 
tendrils  of  passion-flower,  bits  of  rag,  &c., 
profusely  intermixed  with  cotton  and  the 
I down  of  plants. 

I EUPLOCOifUS.  A genus  of  Gallina- 
! ceous  birds  found  in  Asia,  the  males  of  which 
' have  generally  very  fine  plumage.  The 
• Firc-l^ked  Pheasant  is  one  of  these.  [See 

i PUEAS.VXT.j 

, EURYALE.  A remarkable  genus  of 
j Radiated  animals  belonging  to  the  Aate- 
I rituUe,  or  Star-fishes,  in  which  each  division 
of  the  rays  is  branched  again  and  again,  so 


WAaXBt)  KOnVAMt. 

(SOI'.TAr.X  VKHKOCOSnsT.) 

' I I**.®'  whole  resembles  a bunch  of  serpents’ 
tails.  The  figure  which  we  subjoin  repre- 
tne  whole  of  the  body,  with  only  two 
^ fays  given  in  detail,  ns  the  cut  would 
iinerwlsc  occupy  too  much  space.  They 
■re  w<mctimc.s  known  by  the  name  of  Me- 
dusa I heads.  These  little  branches  must 
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be  of  singular  use  to  the  animal  in  securing 
its  prey.  In  the  cases  of  Radiata  at  the 
British  Museum  may  be  seen  some  fine  ex- 
amples of  these  “ furies  of  the  deep.”  [See 
Stak-fishes.] 

EXJRYNOME.  A genus  of  Crustacea,  be- 
longing to  the  family  Lambridce ; of  which 
one  species  is  found  in  the  British  seas  — the 
Eurynome  asjjera.  It  is  a pretty  little  spe- 
cies, rough  with  projecting  knobs ; often 
symmetrically  arranged,  and  of  a reddish 
colour.  The  fore  legs  in  the  male  are  elon- 
gated. 

EVANIAD.®.  A family  of  Hymenop- 
terous  Insects,  of  small  extent,  and  not 
possessing  any  remarkable  points  of  interest. 
The  species  are  parasitical,  the  Evania  ap- 
peiuligaster  being  attached  to  the  Cockroach 
iBlatta  orientalis). 

EXOCETUS.  [See  Elyiitg-fish.] 

EWE.  The  female  of  the  Sheep  kind. 
[See  SuEEP.] 

FAXCONLD.1E.  The  genus  Falco  of  au- 
thors may  be  considered  as  constituting  five 
tribes  or  families  of  Accipitrine  birds,  viz. 
EaglesF'alcons,  Kites,  Buzzards,  and  Hawks. 
They  prey,  in  general,  on  living  animals  : the 
species  are  extremely  numerous  ; the  females 
are  larger  than  the  males ; and  they  vary 
considerably  in  their  plumage  according  to 
age  and  other  circumstances.  They  are 
characterized  by  a powerful  form  of  the 
beak,  which  is  generally  armed  with  a kind 
of  tooth  or  process  on  each  side  near  the 
apex  ; and  their  wings  are  strong,  long,  and 
pointed  : they  are  likewise  distinguished  by 
their  undaunted  courage  and  great  activity. 
The  true  Falcons  are  peculiarly  symmetrical 
in  their  forms  ; their  flight  is  both  graceful 
and  Augorous  ; they  possess  great  strength  as 
well  as  flexibility  j and  their  sight  is  so  very 
acute,  that  they  are  enabled  to  discern  their 
prey  at  a great  distance,  and  to  pounce  down 
upon  it  with  unerring  certainty.  The  F alcon 
builds  in  the  hollows  of  rocks  exposed  to  the 
south ; usually  laying  its  eggs  about  the 
close  of  winter,  or  very  early  in  the  spring  : 
these  are  often  four  in  number,  and  are 
white,  spotted  with  brown.  So  rapid  is  said 
to  be  the  growth  of  the  young,  that  in  the 
space  of  three  months  they  equal  the  parents 
in  size.  There  are  many  varieties. 

The  “ noble  ” breed  of  Falcons  which  our 
ancestors  introduced  into  their  service,  and 
so  greatly  prized,  arc  distinguished  from  tlie 
“ ignoble  ” or  baser  race  of  kites,  sparrow- 
hawks,  and  buzzards,  by  the  peculiar  length 
of  their  wings,  which  reach  almost  as  far  us 
their  tails  ; this  superiority  of  wing  giving 
them  confidence  in  the  pursuit  of  the  game, 
and  their  great  power  emboldening  them  to 
attack  it.  To  train  these  birds,  hoAvcver, 
rc(juired  no  small  degree  of  skill  and  assi- 
duity : but  so  thoroughly  antiquated  and 
obsolete  has  the  once  iiriiiccly  sport  of  Fal- 
conry become,  that  we  think  the  reader  will 
commend  us  for  omitting  Hint  wliich  a few 
1 centuries  ago  would  have  been  regarded  os 
j Indispensable  : wc  mean,  a circumstantial 
I account  of  the  training,  or  education,  uocee- 
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sary  to  teach  these  magnanimous  birds  tlie 
duties  of  their  office.  Numberless  indeed 
are  the  treatises  which  have  been  written  on 
the  subject,  but  in  language  so  fraught  with 
professional  teclinicalities,  that  at  the  pre- 
sent day  they  would  be  almost  unintelli- 
gible. 

The  Jekfalcon.  {Falco  Gyrfalco.')  This 
elegant  species  is  generally  considered  os 
the  boldest  and  most  beautiful  of  the  tribe, 
approaching  in  size  nearly  to  that  of  the 
Osprey.  It  is  a native  of  the  cold  and  dreary 
regions  of  the  north,  and  is  found  in  Iceland, 
Russia,  Norway,  and  Baffin’s  Bay.  Its  ge- 
neral colour  is  brown  above,  in  deeper  and 
lighter  variegations,  and  whitish  beneath, 
with  brown  longitudinal  spots  ; the  tail  is 
crossed  by  numerous  deeper  and  lighter 
bands,  and  the  bill  and  legs  are  generally  of 
a bluish  or  a pale  yellow  hue.  Buffon  men- 
tions three  varieties  of  the  Jerfalcon  ; the 
first  and  second  very  similar  to  what  we 
have  just  described  ; and  another  which  is 
entirely  white.  Next  to  the  Eagle,  it  is  the 
most  formidable,  active,  and  intrepid  of  all 
rapacious  birds,  and  the  most  esteemed  for 
falconry.  It  boldly  attacks  the  largest  of 
the  feathered  race  j and  although  it  is  often 
transported  from  the  coldest  regions  to  some 
of  the  warmest,  its  strength  is  not  diminished 
by  the  change  of  climate,  nor  its  vivacity 
blunted. 

The  Pereohiite  Falcon.  {Falco  Pcre- 
grinus. ) This  species  is  about  eighteen  inches 
in  length,  and  three  feet  six  inches  wide 
when  its  wings  are  extended  ; and  in  its  full 
growth  and  plumage  is  a very  line-looking, 
strong,  and  bold  bird.  The  bill  is  pale  blue, 
tipped  with  black  ; short,  strong,  and  much 
hooked.  The  general  colour  on  the  upper 
parts  is  a deep  bluish  lead-colour,  barred 
with  black,  but  the  crown  of  the  head  and 
upper  part  of  the  neck  nearly  black : the 
greater  wing-feathers  dusky,  barred  with 
oval  white  spots  j and  the  tail  of  a dark 
dingy  ash,  spotted  with  brownish  black, 
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and  tipped  with  pale  brown.  The  under 
I>arts,  from  the  chin  to  the  bottom  of  the 
breast,  are  yellowish  wliite,  with  a deep 
brown  streak  down  the  shaft  of  each  fea- 
ther t and  the  remainder  are  of  a dull  white, 
beautifully  and  distinctly  barred  with  dork 
brown.  The  tliiglis  are  long,  and  marked 


with  small  heart-shaped  spots ; legs  short, 
strong,  and  yellow  ; claws  block,  and  the 
toes  long.  The  Peregrine  Falcon  api>cars  to 
be  a general  inliabitant  of  Europe  and  Asia  : 
it  is  common  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  and 
is  known  to  breed  on  the  rocks  of  Liandiduo, 
in  Caernarvonshire ; which  have  been  long 
celebrated  for  producing  a 


The  Black-cheeked  Falcon.  (Falco 
melanogenys.')  A noble  species  of  the  Fal- 
conuke,  noted  for  its  bold  and  rapacious 
habits,  which  is  universally  dispersed  over 
the  whole  southern  portion  of  Australia,  in- 
cluding Van  Diemen’s  Land.  Mr.  Gould 
says  it  gives  preference  to  steep  rocky  cliSs, 
and  the  sides  of  precipitous  gullies,  rather 
than  to  fertile  and  woodland  districts.  It 
there  dwells  in  pairs  throughout  the  year, 
much  after  the  manner  of  the  Peregrine 
Falcon  j its  nest  being  placed  in  the  most 
precipitous  and  inaccessible  parts  of  the 
rocks  Their  eggs  are  two  in  number,  the 
ground  colour  buff,  thickly  blotched  with 
deep  reddish  chestnut.  In  alluding  to  the 
strength  and  courage  of  this  bird.  Sir.  Gould 
has  the  folloRung  comment ; “ Thus  we  find 
in  this  F alcon  a bird  well  adapted  for  the 
sport  of  Falconry’,  which,  though  fallen 
into  disuse  in  Eimope,  may  at  some  future 
time  be  revived  in  this  new  and  rising 
country,  since  its  lagoons  and  water-courses 
are  well  stocked  with  herons  and  cranes, 
and  its  vast  plains  are  admirably  suited  to 
such  pastime.  The  introduction  of  hounds 
for  the  purpose  of  chasing  the  native  dog 
(Dingo)  and  the  Kangaroo  has  already ^aken 
place  in  Australia  ; and  perliaps  it  is  not  too 
much  to  look  forward  to  the  time  when  the 
noble  science  of  Falconry  shall  be  resorted 
to  by  the  colonists.  A finer  mews  of  birds 
could  not  be  formed  in  any  country  than  in 
Australia;  with  such  typical  Falcons  as 
F.  hypoUucus,  F.  melanogenys,  and  F.fron- 
tatus." 


The  AVhite-brkasted  Falcon.  iFalco 
hypohucus.)  This  fine  bird,  which  greatly 
resembles  the  Jerfalcon,  belongs  to  the  Aus- 
tralian fauna,  and  is  interesting,  as  Mr. 
Gould  remarks,  “ as  adding  another  species 
to  the  true  or  typical  Falcons,  and  as  afford- 
ing another  proof  of  the  beautiful  analogies 
which  exist  between  species  of  certain  groups 
of  the  southern  and  northern  hemisphere.” 


The  Gentil,  or  Genti.e  Falcon.  (Fa/co 
Gentilis.)  This  is  described  as  somewhat 
larger  than  a Gosliawk,  and  of  an  elegant 
form.  The  bill  is  lend  colour  ; the  cere  and 
legs  are  yellow ; and  the  head  is  of  a light 
ferruginous  colour,  with  oblong  black  spots. 
Tire  whole  of  the  under  parts  are  whitish, 
with  brown  spots  and  dashes  ; the  back  is 
brown  ; the  quill-feathers,  which  arc  dusky, 
are  barred  on  their  exterior  webs  with  black, 
and  ou  tltc  lower  parts  of  their  inner  ones 
with  white  : the  wings  reach  to  the  middle 
of  the  tail,  which  is  alternately  banded  with 
block  and  osh-colour,  and  tipped  with  white. 
The  legs  are  yellow  and  rather  short,  and 
the  thighs  arc  well  covered  with  feathers. 

There  are  many  other  si>ccies  and  varie- 
ties t but  to  give  a detailed  description  of 
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them  all  would  be  more  monotonous  than 
, interesting. 

Among  the  European  nations  the  French 
and  Germans  seem  to  have  been  the  first  to 
encourage  the  practice  of  falconry  ; and  the 
technical  terms  used  by  the  English  are  evi- 
i dently  all  borrowed  or  derived  from  the 
I French.  “ In  our  own  country,"  sajrs  Mr. 

! Pennant,  “ I cannot  trace  the  certainty  of 
falconry  till  the  reign  of  King  Ethelbert  the 
Saxon  monarch,  in  the  year  760,  when  he 
: wrote  to  Germany  for  a brace  of  Falcons 
which  would  fly  at  cranes  and  bring  them  to 
I the  ground,  as  there  were  very  few  such  in 
I Kent.  It  seems  highly  probable  that  fal- 
i corny  had  its  rise  in  Scythia,  and  passed 
from  thence  to  the  northern  parts  of  Europe. 
Taiiary  is  even  at  present  celebrated  for  its 
fine  breed  of  F alcons ; and  the  sport  is  in 
such  general  esteem  that,  according  to  Olea- 
rlus,  there  was  no  hut  but  what  had  its  Eagle 
or  Falcon.  The  boundless  plains  of  that 
country  arc  as  finely  adapted  to  the  diver- 
sion as  the  wooded  or  mountainous  nature 
of  most-  part  of  Europe  is  iU  calculated  for 
that  rapid  amusement.”  In  England  fal- 
conry seems  to  have  continued  in  full  glory 
till  about  the  time  of  Cromwell,  after  which 
it  appears  to  have  gradually  declined.  With 
what  ardour  it  was  pursued  in  the  reign  of 
James  I.  may  be  gathered  from  the  anecdote 
related  by  Mr.  Pennant,  who  says  that  Sir 
James  Monson  gave  no  less  a stun  than  a 
thousand  pounds  for  a cast  of  Hawks.  [See 
Eaol£,  Hawk,  &c.] 

FALLOW  DEER.  CCervus  dama.)  This 
animal,  so  graceful  an  ornament  of  our 
parks,  in  its  general  form  greatly  resembles 
the  Stag,  having  the  same  elegance  of  aspect 
with  a more  gentle  disposition.  It  is,  how- 
ever, considerably  smaller,  being  only  about 


feet,  or  rather  less,  to  the  top  of  tho 
imOTliler.  It  is  generally  of  a brownish  bay 
. •Jf*''  tnorc  or  less  beautifully  spotted  i 
apo  it  has  a longer  tail.  The  horns  of  the 
alkjw  Deer  are  broad  and  palmated  at 


their  extremities,  pointing  a little  forward, 
and  branched  on  their  hinder  sides ; they 
have  two  sharp  and  slender  brow-antlers, 
and,  above  them,  two  small  slender  branches; 
whereas  every  branch  of  a Stag’s  horn  is 
shaped  like  the  stem  that  supports  it : the 
form  of  the  horns  is,  in  fact,  Uie  chief  mark 
of  distinction  between  the  two  species. 

The  manners  of  the  F allow  Deer  resemble 
those  of  the  Stag,  but  it  is  less  delicate  in  the 
choice  of  its  food,  and  browses  much  closer. 
It  arrives  at  full  gro^vth  and  perfection  in 
about  three  years,  and  is  said  to  live  about 
twenty.  The  male  is  called  a buck.  In  the 
first  year  he  is  afaum  ; in  his  second,  a, pricket ; 
in  his  third,  a aorel ; in  his  fourth,  a sore ; 
in  his  fifth,  a buck  of  the  first  head;  and  in 
his  sixth,  a great  buck.  The  female,  or  doe, 
in  her  first  year  is  called  afaum;  and  in  her 
second,  a teg.  The  process  of  acquiring  and 
shedding  the  horns  is  in  every  respect  simi- 
lar to  that  which  takes  place  in  the  stag  ; 
but  the  form  of  them,  as  we  have  before 
described,  is  very  diiferent,  and  the  furrows, 
&c.  are  less  distinctly  marked.  Although 
the  males  are  much  less  furious  in  the  rut- 
ting-season  than  the  Stag,  they  frequently 
fight  desperately  for  the  possession  of  the 
females ; and  it  is  not  till  after  repeated 
conflicts  that  one  buck  obtains  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  whole.  It  also  often  happens 
that  a herd  of  F allow-Deer  will  divide  into 
two  parties,  and  engage  each  other  with 
great  ardour  and  obstinacy,  as  if  ambitious 
of  securing  some  favourite  spot  of  pasturage, 
and  of  driving  the  vanquished  party  into 
the  coarser  and  more  sterile  parts. 

When  closely  pursued  by  the  hunters,  the 
buck  makes  towards  some  strong  hold  or 
thicket  with  which  he  is  acquainted,  either 
in  the  more  shady  parts  of  a wood,  or  the 
steep  of  some  mountain  ; nor  does  he  fly  far 
before  the  houiids,  nor  cross  and  double  like 
the  stag  : he  will  take  the  water,  it  is  true, 
when  hard  run ; but  in  strength,  cunning, 
and  courage,  he  is  much  inferior  to  tlie  stag, 
and,  consequently,  he  affords  neither  so  long 
nor  so  various  a chace.  In  England  there 
arc  two  kinds  of  Fallow  Deer  : the  beautiful 
dappled  kind,  supposed  to  have  been  brought 
from  the  South  of  Europe,  or  the  Western 
parts  of  Asia  ; and  the  very  deep  brown 
variety,  which  were  brought  from  Norway 
by  James  I.,  who,  while  there,  noticed  that 
they  could  endure  the  cold  of  that  severe 
climate,  and  subsist  throughout  the  winter 
without  fodder.  Nothing  con  exceed,  in 
richness  and  delicacy,  the  venison  of  tho 
Fallow  Deer.  The  skins  of  both  the  Buck 
and  the  Doe  arc  unrivalled  for  durability 
and  softness  ; and  the  horns,  like  those  of  the 
stag,  are  manufactured  into  knife  handles, 
&c.  ; while  from  the  refuse,  ammonia  (po- 
pularly known  as  hartshorn)  is  extracted. 

FANFOOT  [MOTHS].  A name  given  by 
collectors  to  Motlis  of  the  genus  I’olgjMgon. 

FANTAIL.  (lihijiidura.)  A genus  of 
Birds  l)elonglng  to  the  family  M uscicapida;, 
and  found  In  Australia.  There  arc  more 
than  one  species,  but  wc  restrict  ourselves 
here  to  the 
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Rhipidura  Amiscapa,  or  AVhite- 
siiAPTED  Fantail.  Thia  bird  inhabits  Van 
Diemen’a  Land  and  Soutli  Australia.  It  is 
generally  seen  in  pairs,  among  trees  : while 
in  the  air  it  assumes  a number  of  lively  and 
beautiful  positions  ; at  one  moment  mount- 
ing almost  perpendicularly,  spreading  out 
its  tail  constantly  to  the  full  extent,  and 
frequently  tumbling  over  in  the  descent.  It 
is  a very  tame  bird,  allowing  near  approach 
without  showing  the  least  timidity,  and 
will  even  enter  houses  in  the  bush,  in  pursuit 
of  gnats  and  other  insects.  In  the  breeding 
season  it  is  not  so  familiar.  Its  nest  is 
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■WHITE'SHAFTaD  FANTAHj. 
(rhipidura  ALB180APA,) 

very  elegant,  resembling  a wine  glass  in 
shape  ; and  is  generally  composed  of  the 
inner  bark  of  a Eucalyptus,  neatly  lined 
with  the  down  of  the  tree-fern  intermingled 
with  flowering  stalks  of  moss,  and  outwardly 
matted  together  with  the  webs  of  spiders, 
which  not  only  serve  to  envelope  the  nest, 
hut  also  strengthen  its  attachment  to  the 
branch  on  which  it  is  constructed,  which  is 
alwavs  within  a few  feet  of  the  ground.  Eggs 
two  in  number.  Our  figure  is  derived  from 
the  beautiful  work  of  Mr.  Gould’s,  and  shows 
the  bird  flying  over  its  nest. 

FASCIOLA,  or  FLUKE.  (Fasciola  (Dis- 
t077tii]  l/cpatica.)  A parasitical  animal, 
known  to  infest  the  liver  of  tlie  sheep,  and 
believed  to  greatly  aggravate  the  symptoms 
of  that  mucli-drcaded  di.scose  called  the  rot. 
It  is  also  found  in  other  ruminants,  the 
Horse,  the  Hog,  and  even  in  Man.  It  is 
from  tlirec  quarters  of  nn  inch  to  an  inch 


and  a quarter  in  length  ; its  form  being  that 
of  an  oval  leaf,  pointed  at  the  posterior  ex- 
tremity, and  with  a anrrow  portion  at  the 
anterior.  It  has  two  suckers,  one  at  the 
base  of  this  narrow  portion,  which  leads  to 
two  branched  tubes  : behind  this  sucker 
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there  is  an  erectile  tentacnlum,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  the  male  organ  ; behind  which 
is  the  second  sucker.  As  in  many  of  the 
Mollusca,  all  the  individuals  appear  to  be 
bisexual.  The  eyes  are  placed  on  the  most 
conspicuous  part  of  the  head,  and,  like  the 
eyes  of  birds,  they  are  provided  with  homy 
rings,  by  means  of  which  they  command  a 
great  range  of  focal  lengths.  The  power  of 
multiplication  in  these  parasites  is  immense; 
and  the  .ducts  of  a single  liver  have  been 
found  to  contain  more  than  a thousand, 
while  the  germs  are  quite  Innumerable.  It 
is  probable  that  these  Flukes,  or  at  all  events 
the  germs  of  them,  exist  in  the  water,  or  on 
the  plants  of  humid  and  marshy  places  ; for 
it  seems  that  even  the  he.althy  sheep  drop  a 
few  of  them  in  the  winter  months  ; ai^  the 
diseased  ones  vast  numbers  ; and  thus  the 
rotten  sheep  taint  both  the  flock  and  the 
pasture. 

FASCIOLARI.i.  A gpnns  of  Univalves 
found  in  the  Indian  seas,  the  Antilles,  &c., 
some  of  which  are  very  beautiful.  Shell 
fusiform,  and  not  very  thick  ; spire  of  mo- 
derate length,  conical,  consisting  of  few, 
rounded,  or  angulated  whorls ; aperture 
wide,  terminating  in  a long,  straight,  oi>en 
canal ; columellor  lip  with  several  oblique 
folds  ; operculum  horny,  pyriform. 

FATHER-LASHER.  (Cothis  bubalis.')  An 
Acanthopterygious  fish,  seldom  exceeding 
eight  or  ten  inches  in  len^h,  generally  found 
on  the  rocky  coasts  of  this  island,  and  which 
is  immediately  recognized  by  its  large  and 
formidable  head,  armed  with  long  spines;  by 
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means  of  which  it  immediately  combats  every 
enemy  that  attacks  it,  inflating  its  checks  and 
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gill-covers  to  a prodigious  size.  The  mouth, 
which  is  large,  contains  two  rows  of  minute 
teeth,  besides  others  which  are  iu  the  roof, 
i The  back  is  much  elevated ; the  belly  is  pro- 
' minent ; the  lateral  line  is  rough,  but  the  rest 
i of  the  b^y  is  very  smooth,  tapering  towards 
■ the  tail.  The  colour  of  the  body  is  a dusky 
brown,  marbled  with  white,  and  sometimes 
stained  with  red  ; the  fins  and  toil  are  trans- 
parent i and  the  belly  is  a silvery  white.  It 
feeds  on  small  Crustacea.  In  Greenland  this 
fish  attains  a much  larger  size,  and  forms 
the  principal  food  of  the  natives,  who  make 
it  into  soup,  which  is  said  to  be  both  whole- 
' some  and  palatable. 

I TAWH.  An  appellation  given  to  a buck 
; or  doe  of  the  first  year.  [See  Deer.] 

j TELIS  : FELID.^.  The  name  given  to 
animals  of  the  Cat  kind,  forming  a large 
genus  and  family  of  carnivorous  quadrupeds, 
mcluding  the  lion,  tiger,  leopard,  lynx,  do- 
mestic cat,  &c.  They  are  characterized  by 
having  strong,  sharp,  retractile  talons  on  the 
j feet,  and  by  the  teeth  being  equally  fitted  for 
the  purposes  of  destruction.  They  are  all  es- 
sentially carnivorous  ; they  refuse  vegetable 
food  ; and  in  a state  of  nature  they  will  not, 
unless  pressed  by  hunger,  devour  any  flesh 
which  they  have  not  themselves  killed. 
They  are,  consequently,  of  all  Mammalia, 
the  most  destructive  in  their  propensities ; 
and  their  bodily  powers  are  in  admirable 
accordance  with  their  instincts.  There  are 
no  quadrupeds  in  which  the  muscles  of  the 
jaws  and  limbs  are  more  fully  developed  : 
their  frame  is  vigorous,  but  agile  ; the  limbs 
are  well  knit,  but  supple  ; and  eveiy  motion 
is  easy,  free,  and  graceful.  There  is  no  su- 
perfluous flesh ; but  the  whole  seems  com- 
posed of  bone,  nerve,  muscle,  and  sinew. 
Though  many  animals  on  which  they  prey 
excel  them  in  fleetness,  in  consequence  of 
having  longer  and  more  slender  limbs,  there 
are  none  which  approach  them  in  the  power 
of  leaping  and  bounding.  The  under  sur- 
face of  their  feet  being  provided  with  elastic 
pads  or  cushions,  their  footfall  is  rendered 
noiseless  ; their  usual  gait  is  slow,  cautious, 
and  stealthy  ; and  when  the  impetus  of  the 
spring  is  added  to  the  stroke  of  the  paw, 
their  power  is  almost  irresistible.  They 
possess  the  sense  of  smell  in  a very  moderate 
uegree,  compared  with  the  Caiiidm  ; but 
their  sight  is  most  acute,  adapted  for  vision 
by  night  as  well  as  by  day  j the  sense  of 
hearing  is  also  exquisite  ; aud  the  long 
whiskers  are  delicate  organs  of  the  sense  of 
leeMng.  The  tongue  is  furnished  with  rough 
homy  papillae,  directed  backwards ; these 
serve  a very  important  ptirixisc  in  enabling 
animal  to  -eraiie  off  the  minute  particles 
sh  vihering  to  the  lames  of  its  prey. 

The  different  species  of  this  family  for  the 
most  part  bear  a very  close  rcseinblance  to 
’’P®  another  in  general  conformation,  though 
differing  widely  in  »ize  ; and  it  is  chiefly  by 
Jn®'.''  variation  in  this  rcsiicct  that  their 
I natnts  are  guided.  In  Brande's  Dictionary 
i , o'  lnne.:  we  find  the  following  judicious 
oimryations  on  the  dUtingiiishing  cliarac- 
temtics  of  the  different  species:  “ Tlie  leo- 
pords,  panthers,  jaguars,  are  the  most  typical 
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or  truly  feline  species  ; in  these  the  beauty 
of  colouring,  sleekness  of  skin,  elegance  of 
form,  craft,  suspicion,  bloodthirstiness,  agi- 
lity imder  excitement,  and  sloth  during  re- 
pletion, are  most  strongly  manifested.  The 
lion  combines  more  robustness  of  body  with 
the  feline  attributes ; and  his  pre-eminent 
stature  receives  an  air  of  nobility  and  gran- 
deur from  the  mane  that  decorates  his  head 
and  neck.  He  has  the  credit  too  of  a greater 
share  of  boldness  and  generosity  than  the 
other  cats.  His  vocal  organs  also  exhibit  a 
modification  of  structure  not  present  in  the 
other  felines,  by  which  he  has  the  power  to 
utter  his  tremendous  roar — a roar  which, 
when  sent  forth  under  the  excitement  of 
hunger,  scares  from  their  hiding  places  the 
timid  ruminants  which  may  be  lurking 
within  the  compass  of  its  fearful  reverbera- 
tions. Among  the  felines,  one  group  is  cha- 
racterized by  the  shortness  of  the  tail,  and 
the  tuft  of  hair  on  the  tips  of  the  ears  ; tliis 
includes  the  lynxes. 

“ The  cheetah,  or  hunting  leopard,  deviates 
most  in  the  halif-retractile  condition  of  the 
talons,  and  the  upright  carriage  of  his  body, 
from  the  true  feUue  characters  ; and  with 
these  physical  modifications  is  combined  so 
much  of  the  canine  disposition,  as  enables 
this  species  to  be  used  iu  packs  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  chase. 

“ The  middle-sized  cats,  wliich  lurk  in  the 
branches  of  trees,  as  the  leopards,  ocelots, 
&c.,  have  a fulvous  groimd  colour,  broken 
by  irregular  dark  spots  ; a marking  which 
admirably  adapts  them  for  concealment 
amidst  foliage.  A similar  relation  of  adapt- 
ation to  the  peculiar  theatre  of  their  de- 
structive habits  may  be  traced  in  other  spe- 
cies. The  tiger,  for  example,  which  prowls 
on  the  ground,  and  creeps  stealthily  towards 
his  victim  between  the  stems  of  the  trees 
and  plants  of  the  jimglc,  has  his  bright 
ground  colour  interrupted  with  black  ver- 
tical stripes.  The  lion,  wliich  traverses  the 
parched  deserts  of  Africa,  and  lies  in  w-ait 
to  Intercept  the  antelopes  which  bound  in 
troops  from  one  oasis  to  another,  would  be 
rendered  too  conspicuous  if  his  tawny  hide 
were  ornamented  with  the  stripes  or  spots 
that  characterize  the  feline  livery ; these, 
therefore,  which  are  obvious  enough  in  the 
earlier  periods  of  his  existence,  become  ob- 
literated as  he  attains  to  maturity.  A 
smaller  feline  species,  the  puma,  or  Ame- 
rican lion,  which  plays  the  predatory  cha- 
racter in  a corresponding  theatre  of  the  New 
World,  presents  a similar  uniformity  of  co- 
lour. The  feline  animals  bring  forth  from 
two  to  six  young  ones  at  a birth."  [See 
Oat  : Diox  : Tioeu  : &o.l 

FENNEC.  (McgalotU.-)  This  Is  a hcau- 
tiful  little  animal,  belonging  to  the  digiti- 
gradc  Carnivora,  closely  allied  to  the  Dog, 
principally  found  in  N.  Africa.  It  is  about 
ten  inches  in  length,  five  in  height,  nml  is  of 
a yellowish-white  colour  : it  has  a pointed 
visage,  long  whiskers,  large  bright  black  eyes, 
and  very  large  ears,  of  a bright  rose  colour, 
intcmnfly  lined  with  long  hairs,  aud  the 
orillcc  covered  with  a valve  or  membrane: 
the  legs  and  feet  are  like  those  of  a dogj  and 
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it  has  a taper  tail.  It  inhabits,  says  Mr. 
Pennant,  the  vast  deserts  of  Saara,  whieh 
extend  beyond  Mount  Atlas ; and  jjurrows 


NOBIAN  PENNBO, 

(MSGALOTia  KDBI.ANOS.) 

in  sandy  ground,  which  shows  the  use  of 
valves  to  the  ears.  It  is  so  exceedingly  swift 
that  it  is  very  rarely  taken  alive  : feeds  on 
inseets,  especially  locusts  ; sits  on  its  rump  ; 
is  very  vigilant,  and  barks  like  a dog,  but 
much  shriller.  A fine  species  of  Fennec  was 
lately  brought  alive  from  S.  Africa,  and  pre- 
sented to  the  Zoological  Society  of  London, 
by  Capt.  Sir  Edw.  Belcher.  There  seem  to 
be  two,  if  not  tliree,  species. 

FERA3.  The  name  of  an  order  of  Mam- 
malia, to  whieh  the  Cats,  Dogs,  Bears,  &c. 
belong.  [See  Caenivora.] 

FERRET.  (^Mustela  furo.)  This  useful 
but  ferocious  little  animal,  of  the  weasel 
kind,  is  kept  in  a domesticated  state  in  Eu- 
rope, and  is  used  for  rabbit-hunting,  os  well 
as  for  destroying  rats.  In  its  general  form 
it  resembles  the  Polecat,  but  is  rather  small- 
er ; its  usual  length  being  about  thirteen 
inches,  exclusive  of  the  tau,  which  is  about 
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five.  It  has  a very  sharp  nose,  red  and  fiery 
eyes,  and  round  cars.  Its  colour  is  a pale 
yellow,  but  it  also  occasionally  partakes  of 
all  the  colours  common  to  the  weasel  kind, 
white,  black,  brown,  &c.  In  the  slenderness 
of  its  body  and  the  shortness  of  its  legs  it 
also  resembles  the  weasel.  In  its  wild  state 
it  is  a native  of  Africa,  whence  it  was  ori- 
ginally imported  into  Si)ain,  and  from  Spain 
gradually  introduced  into  other  European 
countries.  The  cold  of  our  winters  is,  in 
fact,  too  severe  for  it,  so  that  it  becomes  ne- 
cessary to  keep  it  in  a warm  box,  with  wool 
or  some  other  substance  in  which  it  may 
imbed  itself.  In  this  state  it  sleeps  almost 
continually  ; and  when  awake,  immediately 
begins  to  search  about  for  food  : that  which 


it  is  usually  given  Is  bread  and  milk,  but  its 
favourite  food  is  the  blood  of  smaller  ani- 
mals. It  is  by  nature  an  enemy  to  the  rab- 
bit ; and  Buffon  affirms,  that  whenever  a 
dead  rabbit  is  presented  for  the  first  time  to 
a young  Ferret,  he  flies  upon  it  in  an  instant, 
and  bites  it  wth  great  fury ; but  if  it  be 
alive,  he  seizes  it  by  the  throat  and  sucks  its 
blood.  When  sent  into  the  burrows  of  rab- 
bits, the  Ferret  is  always  muzzled,  that  he 
may  not  kill  the  rabbits  in  their  holes,  but 
only  drive  them  out  to  be  caught  in  the  nets 
prepared  for  them.  If  the  Ferret  become 
unmuzzled  he  is  often  lost ; for  after  sucking 
the  blood  of  his  victim,  he  generally  falls 
asleep  in  the  burrow,  from  whehcc  he  emerges 
only  when  by  the  colls  of  hunger  he  goes 
forth  in  pursuit  of  fresh  prey  ; and  there,  in 
the  midst  of  abundance,  he  continues  to 
lead  a rapacious  life,  till  the  severity  of  the 
weather  proves  fatal  to  him. 

The  Ferret,  os  we  have  before  said,  in  its 
nature  -is  ferocious  ; it  is  tame  without  at- 
tachment ; and  such  is  its  appetite  for  blood, 
that  it  has  been  known  to  attack  and  even 
kill  children  in  their  cradles.  It  is  of  an 
irascible  nature,  and  wffien  irritated,  the 
odour  it  emits  is  very  disagreeable,  and  its 
bite  not  easily  cured.  The  female  has  two 
broods  in  the  year,  each  consisting  of  from 
six  to  nine.  She  not  unirequently  devours 
her  young  os  soon  as  they  are  bom  ; in  which 
case  she  usually  has  another  brood  very  soon. 

FIBER.  A genus  of  glirine  Mammalia, 
close  to  the  Beaver,  the  only  known  species 
of  which  is  the  N.  American  Ondrata,  or 
Castor  zibethicus,  L.  [See  Beavee.]  ^ 

FILANDER.  The  name  given  by  Bnm 
to  the  E.  India  Island  Kangaroo,  Halmaturvs 
Asiaticus. 

FINFOOTS.  The  name  applied  to  two 
grallatorlal  birds,  allied  to  the  Coots,  and 
closely  connected  with  the  web-footed  order. 
One  of  these,  Hdiomis  Surinamemis,  is  a 
native  of  S.  America ; while  the  other, 
Podica  SenegaJensis,  or  African  Finfoot,  is,  os 
the  name  unplies,  a native  of  W.  Africa. 

FILARIA.  A genus  of  Entozoa,  having 
a long,  slender,  and  thread-like  body,  re- 
sembling that  of  the  Gordii  among  the  An- 
nelidas, but  with  mere  marks  on  the  body 
instead  of  the  rings.  These  parasitic  animals 
arc  imbedded  in  the  parenchyma  of  the  cel- 
lular tissues,  between  the  coats  of  the  viscera, 
&c.,  often  existing  in  numerous  bundles, 
contained  in  a common  cyst  or  tunic.  They 
are  not  confined  to  the  larger  animals,  but 
arc  found  in  insects  and  their  larvo:,  and 
even  in  various  MoUusca.  Of  these  the  most 
common,  or  at  all  events  the  most  dreifficd 
by  man,  is  the  Filaria  iledinensis,  or  Guinea 
Worm,  a most  troublesome  animal  in  hot 
climates,  where  it  insinuates  itself  under  the 
skin,  generally  of  the  leg,  and  sometimes 
causes  the  most  excruciating  pain.  At  the 
seventh  anniversary  of  the  Microscopical 
Society  of  London,  held  Feb.  10.  1847,  a 
pai>cr  was  read,  entitled  “ Observations  on 
the  Structure  and  Nature  of  the  Filaria 
dinensis,  or  Guinea  AVorm,**  by  G.  Bu«, 
Esq.  The  author,  before  entering  upon  the 


i anatomical  structure  of  the  worm,  premised 
a short  statement  of  what  is  known  with  re- 
gard to  its  habits,  and  the  localities  in  wliich 
It  occurs  endemically,  showing  that  it  is 
' found  only  in  certain  portions  of  the  torrid 
I and  north  temjieratc  zones  in  Africa  and 
■ Asia.  It  is  especially  frequent  on  the  coast 
of  Africa,  and  thence  derives  its  name  of 
Guinea  Worm.  When  perfect,  its  average 
lenrth  is  from  four  to  six  feet : the  body  is 
cylmdrical,  and  of  uniform  size,  or  nearly 
so,  throughout  j there  is  no  anal  or  other 
opening  visible  at  the  caudal  extremity  of 
the  worm,  or  in  any  part  of  its  length.  The 
cavity  of  the  worm  is  occupied  by  innume- 
rable young.  In  some  worms,  or  in  some 
parts  of  them,  these  occupy  the  whole  space, 
whilst  in  others  a grumous  matter  predomi- 
nates, and  only  a few  yoimg  are  here  and 
there  imbedded  in  it.  The  young  Fihirice 
differ  considerably  in  their  outward  form 
from  the  parent  worm,  being  furnished  with 
a long  tapering  tail,  which  constitutes  about 
two-fifths  of  the  length  of  the  body.  The 
life  oi.FUaria  Medmensis  as  a parasite  ex- 
tends over  from  twelve  to  eighteen  months. 
When  arrived  at  maturity,  it  comes  to  the 
surface,  and  is  either  brought  away  or  comes 
away  piecemeal,  thus  affording  an  opportu- 
nity for  the  dispersion  of  the  vivacious  young 
wi^  which  its  interior  is  crammed.  From 
these  facts,  the  author  suggested  that  i^Varia 
Ifedittemis,  in  its  parasitic  form,  presented 
an  instance,  among  the  nematoid  Entozoa, 
of  an  intermediate  or  transitory  generation, 
such  as  have  been  shown  by  several  natu- 
ralists to  exist  in  most  of  the  lower  classes 
of  animals. 

FEELDFAKE.  (,Turdut  pitaris.)  A bird 
of  the  Thrush  kind,  ten  inches  in  length,  and 
weighing  about  four  ounces.  The  head  is 
ash-coloured,  inclining  to  olive,  and  spotted 
with  black ; the  back  and  greater  coverts 
of  the  wings  are  of  a deep  chestnut ; the 
throat  and  breast  yellow,  regularly  spotted 
with  black  ; the  belly  and  thighs  yellowish- 
white  ; tail  dark  brown  ; legs  dusky  brown  ; 
bill  yellow.  The  Fieldfare  is  a migratory 
bird,  making  its  appearance  in  this  country 
about  the  beginning  of  October,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  rigorous  winters  of  the  north, 
whence  it  sometimes  comes  in  great  flocks, 
Mcording  to  the  severity  of  the  season,  and 
leaves  us  alxiut  the  latter  end  of  February 
or  the  beginning  of  March.  It  builds  its 
nest  in  the  loftiest  trees  ; and  feeds  on  hips, 
haws,  and  other  berries,  with  various  kinds 
of  worms,  &c. 

Mr.  Knapp,  speaking  of  the  Fieldfare  In 
his  “ Journal  of  a Naturalist,”  says,  “ In  this 
^nty  [Gloucestershire],  the  extensive  low- 
lands of  the  river  Severn  in  oiicn  weather  are 
visited  by  prodigious  flocks  of  these  birds  j 
hut  os  soon  as  snow  falls  or  hard  weather 
I 'omes  on,  they  leave  these  marshy  lands, 
because  their  insect  foo<l  is  covered  or  liecome 
"*rcc,  visit  the  uplands  to  feed  on  the  pro- 
duce of  the  hedges,  and  we  see  them  all  day 
long  passing  over  our  heads  in  large  flights 
on  sfime  distant  progress,  in  the  same 
manner  ns  our  larks,  at  the  commcncciiiciit 
; Of  a snowy  season,  repair  to  the  turnip  fields 


of  Somerset  and  Wiltshire.  They  remain 
absent  during  the  continuance  of  those 
causes  which  incited  their  migration  ; but, 
as  the  frost  breaks  up,  and  even  before  the 
thaw  has  actually  commenced,  we  see  a large 
portion  of  these  passengers  returning  to  their 
worm  and  insect  food  in  the  meadows,  at- 
tended probably  by  many  that  did  not  take 
flight  with  them  — though  a great  many  re- 
main in  the  upland  pastures,  feeding  promis- 
cuously as  they  can.  In  mj;  younger  days,  a 
keen,  im wearied  sportsman,  it  was  always  ob- 
servable, that  in  hard  weather  these  birds  in- 
creased prodigiously  in  number  in  the  coun- 
ties far  distant  from  the  meadow  lands, 
though  we  knew  not  the  reason  ; and  we 
usually  against  this  time  provided  tempting 
bushes  of  haws,preserved  in  a bom,  to  place  in 
frequented  hedges,  near  our  secret  standings. 
IVhen  the  Fieldfare  first  arrives,  its  flesh 
is  dark,  thin,  and  scurfy  j but,  having  fed  a 
little  time  in  the  hedges,  its  rump  and  side 
veins  are  covered  with  fat.  This  is,  in  part, 
attributable  to  suppression  of  perspiration 
by  the  cold,  and  partly  to  a nutritive  fari- 
naceous food  ; its  flesh  at  the  time  becoming 
bluish  and  clean.  The  upland  birds  are  in 
this  state,  from  perhaps  the  end  of  November 
till  the  end  of  .January,  according  as  the 
hedge  fruit  has  held  out ; and  at  this  period 
they  are  comparatively  tame  : afterwards, 
though  the  flights  may  be  large,  they  become 
wild  ; and  the  flesh,  assuming  its  darkness, 
manifests  that  their  food  has  not  been 
farinaceous.  The  distant  foreign  migrations, 
which  have  been  stated  to  take  place  from 
the  meadows  of  the  Severn,  I believe  to  be 
only  these  inland  trips  ; and  that  the  sup- 
posed migrators  returned  to  those  stations 
fat  and  in  good  condition,  owing  to  their 
having  fed  during  their  absence  on  the  nu- 
tritious berry  of  the  white  thorn.  * * * Per- 
fectly gregarious  ns  the  Fieldfare  is,  yet  we 
observe  every  year,  in  some  tall  hedge-row, 
or  little  quiet  pasture,  two  or  three  of  them 
that  have  withdrawn  from  the  main  flocks, 
and  there  associate  with  the  blackbird  and 
the  thrush.  They  do  not  appear  to  be 
wounded  birds,  which  from  necessity  have 
sought  concealment  and  quiet,  but  to  have 
retired  from  inclination  ; and  I have  reason 
to  apprehend  that  these  retreats  are  occa- 
sionally made  for  the  purpose  of  forming 
nests,  though  they  are  afterwards  abandoned 
without  iucubation.  * * * These  retiring 
birds  linger  with  us  late  in  the  season,  after 
all  the  main  flights  are  departed,  as  if  re- 
luctant to  leave  us  ; but  towards  tlie  middle 
or  end  of  April  the  stragglers  unite,  form  a 
small  company,  and  take  their  flight.” 

FIEE-FISFI.  (.Balislcs.'l  There  arc  se- 
veral species  which  come  under  this  general 
denomination  ; ns  the  Unicorn  File-fish,  the 
fiuroiican  File-fish,  and  many  others.  The 
first-named,  the  U.nicokn  Fii.K-risii  (frn- 
listc*  vionoccrof),  grows  to  a considerable 
size,  often  exceeding  two  feet  in  length  : tlie 
body  is  of  an  oval  shape,  and,  like  most 
others  of  this  genus,  it  possesses  the  power 
of  inflating  at  jileasure  the  sides  of  the  ab- 
domen, by  means  of  a iialr  of  bony  processes 
within  that  part : the  skin  is  everywhere 
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covered  with  very  minute  spines,  and  the 
general  colour  is  grey,  inclining  to  brown  on 
the  upper  parts,  and  varied  with  irregular, 
dusky,  Bubtransverse  undulations  and  spots  ; 
both  fins  and  tail  are  of  a light  brown  colour, 
the  latter  marked  by  a few  dusky  bars.  It 
is  a native  of  the  Indian  and  American  seas, 
and  feeds  chiefly  on  crustaceous  and  testa- 
ceous marine  animals.  The  Euroiiean  File- 
fish  {^Balistes  caprisms)  is  a species  well 
known  to  the  older  authors  as  an  inhabitant 
of  the  Mediterranean ; and  instances  have 
occurred,  though  they  are  extremely  rare,  of 
their  having  been  taken  on  our  own  coasts. 
The  shape  is  ovate ; general  colour  viola- 
ceous grey,  sometimes  variegated  both  on 
the  body  and  fins  with  blue  or  red  spots ; 
first  or  small  dorsal  fin  furnished  with  three 
or  four  rays,  the  first  of  wliich  is  very  strong  ; 
tall  rounded.  The  peculiar  structure  of  the 
first  or  dorsal  fin  is  worthy  of  notice  : the 
bones  or  rays  are  so  contrived  to  act  in  con- 
cert with  considerable  force  in  suddenly  ele- 
vating the  fin  at  pleasure ; and  how  hard 
soever  the  foremost  be  pressed,  it  will  not 
stir  i but  if  the  last  be  only  lightly  pressed, 
the  other  two  immediately  fall  down  with 
it  j as  a cross-bow  is  let  otf  by  pulling  down 
the  trigger.  For  this  reason  the  fish  is  called 
on  the  Italian  shores  of  the  Mediterranean 
by  the  name  of  Pesce  Balestra. 

We  shall  describe  but  one  more  species, 
which  is  the  singular  species  named  the 
Aculeated  File-fish  XBalistes  aculeatusy. 
This  is  twelve  or  fourteen  inches  long  5 of  a 
rufous  brown  colour,  with  a few  purplish 
bands  across  the  hinder  part  of  the  belly, 
and  sometimes  along  the  middle  of  the  body  : 
from  the  top  of  the  eye  to  the  crown  four 
bright  blue  lines  diverge,  so  as  to  form  a 
blue-striped  lozenge  on  that  part ; while 
from  the  bottom  of  the  eye  three  or  four 
longer  lines  of  the  same  colour  reach  as  far 
as  the  pectoral  fin,  the  space  betwnen  the 
lines  being  blackish.  The  skin  is  rough, 
and  strongly  crossed  with  reticular  squares  : 
on  each  side  the  end  of  the  body  three  lon- 
gitudinal rows  of  spines  : tail  rounded.  It 
IS  a native  of  the  Indian,  American,  and 
Kcd  seas  j varies  in  colour,  and  is  sometimes 
of  a bright  golden  hue. 

FINCHES.  A numerous  group  of  birds, 
embracing  not  only  some  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful, but  also  some  of  the  most  agreeable  of 
tlie  feathered  tribe.  [See  Fiungillidhj.] 

FIKE-FLY.  The  name  generally  given 
to  any  insect  which  has  the  singular  property 
of  emitting  a luminous  secretion.  [See 
Elatek  : Glow-wohm  : Lamtvkis.] 

FISHING-FROG.  [See  Anoleh.] 

FISSIROSTRES.  The  name  of  a tribe  of 
Perching  Birds,  comprehending  those  wliich 
liave  a very  wide  gape,  os  the  Swalloiv. 

FISTUT.1ARIA.  The  name  given  to  a 
genus  of  fishes,  distinguished  by  elongated 
or  tube -like  noses  and  cylindrical  bodies. 
[See  Pipe-fish.] 

FITCIIET.  An  animal  of  the  weasel 
kind.  [See  Polecat.] 


FISH,  or  FISHES.  iPisces.)  The  name 
by  wliich  we  designate  the  various  species  of 
a cla.ss  of  vertebrate  animals  inhabiting  the 
water  ; which  breed  through  the  medium  of 
that  fluid  by  means  of  branchise  or  gills,  in- 
stead of  lungs  i which  swim  by  means  of 
fins  ; and  are  mostly  covered  with  carti- 
laginous scales.  Though  the  external  form 
varies,  by  far  the  greater  part  possess  con- 
siderable similarity  of  conformation — an 
elongated  oval ; a figure  which  enables  tliem 
with  greater  celerity  and  ease  than  any  other 
to  traverse  the  aqueous  element.  They  are 
also,  for  the  most  jiart,  furnished  with  an  air 
bladder  in  the  interior  of  the  body,  (an  oblong 
white  membranous  bag  close  to  the  back- 
bone,) by  the  dilation  or  compression  of  which 
their  specific  gravity  is  said  to  be  varied, 
and  by  which  they  are  enabled  to  rise  and 
sink  in  the  water.  In  most  osseous  fishes, 
this  organ  extends  along  the  back  of  the  ab- 
domen, between  the  kidneys  and  the  chy- 
lopoietic  viscera,  and  sometimes  beneath  the 
caudal  vertebne  to  near  the  end  of  the  tail. 
It  is  seldom  bifurcated ; still  more  seldom 
diidded  lengthwise  into  two  bladders  : it  is 
oftener  divided  crosswise  into  two  compart- 
ments, which  intercommunicate  by  a con- 
tracted orifice  ; or  are  quite  separate.  All 
parts  of  their  bodies  seem  adapted  to  ac- 
celerate their  motion  j their  fins,  their  toils, 
and  the  undulation  of  their  back  bones 
assist  progression  — their  whole  structure,  in 
short,  being  as  evidently  adapted  for  swim- 
ming as  that  of  a bird  is  for  flight. 

The  fins  consist  of  a tliin  elastic  membrane 
supported  by  bonyj-ays,and  are  denominated, 
according  to  their  position,  dorsal,  pectoral, 
ventral,  anal,  or  caudal:  the  dorsal  and 
ventral  fins  apparently  serve  to  balance  the 
fish,  and  the  pectoral  to  push  the  creature 
forward,  or  to  arrest  its  progress  when  re- 
quired ! the  anal  fin  occupies  that  part 
which  lies  between  the  anus  and  the  tail, 
and  this  serves  to  keep  the  fish  in  its  up- 
right or  vertical  position : but  the  tail, 
which  in  some  fishes  is  horizontal,  and  in 
others  perpendicular,  seems  to  be  the  grand 
instrument  of  motion ; the  fins  being  all 
subsendent  to  it,  and  only  giiing  direction 
to  its  powerful  impetus.  Yet  the  fins  are 
important,  not  only  as  organs  of  motion,  but 
as  affording  b3'  their  structure,  position,  and 
number,  materials  for  distinguishing  orders, 
families,  and  genera.  The  surface  of  the 
body  is  termed  naked,  when  destitute  of 
scales  J scaly,  when  furnished  with  them ; 
smooth,  when  the  scales  are  without  angles ; 
lubicrous,  when  proWded  with  a mucus; 
loricate,  or  mailed,  when  enclosed  in  a hard 
integument ; fasciate  or  banded,  when 
marked  with  zones  from  the  back  to  the 
belly  ; tuberculate,  spinous,  striped,  reti- 
culate, &c. 

Nature  appears  to  have  fitted  this  class  of 
animals  with  apiietitcs  and  powers  of  an  in- 
ferior kind  : and  formed  them  for  a sort  of 
passive  existence  in  the  110817;  element  in 
which  they  live.  To  iircseirc  their  own  ex- 
istence, and  to  continue  it  to  their  jxistcrity, 
fill  up  the  whole  circle  of  their  pursuits  and 
enjoyments  ; and  to  these  thej-^^m  im- 
pcllcd  rather  by  neccasity  than  choice. 
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Their  senses  ore  incapable  of  making  any 
nice  distinctions  ; and  they  move  fonvards 
in  pursuit  of  whatever  they  can  swallow, 
conquer,  or  enjoy.  A craving  desire  of  food 
seems  to  give  the  ruling  impulse  to  all  their 
motions.  This  appetite  impels  them  to  en- 
counter every  danger  j and  to  their  rapacity 
no  bounds  appear  prescribed.  Even  when 
taken  out  of  the  water,  and  almost  expiring, 
they  greedily  swallow  the  very  bait  which 
liued  them  to  destruction.  Their  digestive 
powers  seem,  in  some  measttre,  to  increase 
with  the  quantity  of  food  they  consume  ; and 
a single  pike  has  been  known  to  devour  a 
hunted  roaches  in  three  days.  The  amaz- 
ing digestive  faculties  in  the  cold  maws  of 
fishes  have  justly  excited  the  curiosity  of 
philosophers,  and  have  effectually  over- 
turned the  system  of  those  who  maintain 
that  the  heat  of  the  stomach  is  a sufficient 
instrument  for  digestion.  The  truth  seems 
to  be,  that  there  is  a power  of  animal  as- 
similation lodged  in  the  stomachs  of  all 
creatures,  which  we  can  neitlier  describe  nor 
define,  converting  the  substances  they  swal- 
low into  a fluid  adapted  for  their  peculiar 
support.  This  is  effected  neither  by  tritu- 
ration, by  warmth,  by  motion,  by  a dissolv- 
ing fluid,  nor  by  their  united  efforts  ; but  by 
some  principle  in  the  stomach  yet  unknown, 
which  acts  in  a manner  very  different  from 
all  kinds  of  artificial  maceration.  The  food 
token  into  the  stomach  is  often  seen,  though 
nearly  digested,  still  to  retain  its  original 
form  ; and,  in  fact,  is  ready  for  a total  dis- 
solution, while  to  the  eye  it  appears  yet  un- 
touched by  the  force  of  the  digestive  powers. 
But  though  the  appetites  of  Fishes  are  in- 
satiable, no  animals  can  endure  the  want  of 
food  so  long. 

Professor  Owen,  in  his  ‘ Lectures  on  Com- 
parative Anatomy,’  observes,  “ A few  species 
retain  the  primitive  vermiform  type,  and 
have  no  distinct  locomotive  memlwrs  ; and 
these  members,  in  the  rest  of  the  Piscine  class, 
are  small  and  simple,  rarely  adapted  for  any 
other  function  than  the  propulsion  or  guid- 
ance of  the  body  through  the  water.  The 
form  of  the  body  is,  for  the  most  part,  such 
as  mechanical  principles  teach  to  l)e  best 
aflapted  for  moving  with  least  resistance 
through  a liijuid  medium.  Tlie  surface  of 
the  b<)dy  is  either  smooth  and  lubricous,  or 
is  covered  by  closely  imbricated  scales,  rarely 
defended  by  bony  plates  or  roughened  by 
hard  tubercles  j still  more  rarely  armed  with 
spines.  The  central  axis  of  tlie  nervous  sys- 
tem presents  but  one  partial  enlargement, 
Md  that  of  comparatively  small  size,  at 
*t*  anterior  extremity,  forming  the  brain, 
which  consists  of  a succession  of  simple  gan- 
glionic masses,  most  of  them  exclusively 
appropriated  to  the  function  of  a nerve  of 
special  sense.  The  power  of  touch  can  lie 
feebly  develo|)Cd  in  fishes.  The  organ 
*.  inconspicuous  one,  the 

chief  function  of  the  frame-work  siip[Kirting 
it, or  the  hyoideaii  apparatus,  relating  to  tlie 
1‘^haiiism  of  swallowing  and  hreatiiiiig. 
'n  the  organ  of  hearing  there  is  no  outward 
•to ; but  the  essential  part,  the  acoustic 
laoynnth,  is  present,  and  the  scmleircular 
canals  largely  developed  within  the  laby- 


rinth is  without  cochlea,  and  is  rarely 
provided  with  a special  chamber,  but  is 
lodged,  in  common  with  the  brain,  in  the 
cranial  cavity.  The  eyes  are  usually  large, 
but  are  seldom  defended  by  eyelids,  and 
never  served  by  a lachrymal  organ.  The 
alimentary  canal  is  commonly  short  and 
simple,  with  its  divisions  not  always  clearly 
marked,  the  short  and  wide  guUet  being 
hardly  distinguishable  from  the  stomach. 
The  pancreas,  for  the  most  part,  retains  its 
primitive  condition  of  separate  caical  ap- 
pendages to  the  duodenum.  The  heart  con- 
sists essentially  of  one  auricle,  and  one  ven- 
tricle, receiving  the  venous  blood,  and  pro- 
pelling it  to  the  gills  ; whence  the  circulation 
is  continued  over  the  entire  body  in  vessels 
only,  which  are  aided  by  the  contraction  of 
the  surrounding  muscular  fibres.  The  blood 
of  fishes  is  cold  ; its  temperature  being  rarely 
elevated  above  that  of  the  surrounding  me- 
dium.” 

“ All  writers  on  animal  mechanics,”  ob- 
serves the  able  Professor  just  quoted,  and 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  following 
detached  e.xtracts,  “ have  shown  how  ad- 
mirably the  whole  form  of  the  fish  is  adapted 
to  the  element  in  which  it  lives  and  moves  : 
the  viscera  are  packed  in  a small  compass, 
in  a cavity  brought  forwards  close  to  the 
head,  and  whilst  the  consequent  abrogation 
of  the  neck  gives  the  advantage  of  a more 
fixed  and  resisting  connection  of  the  head  to 
the  trunk,  a greater  proportion  of  the  trunk 
behind  is  left  free  for  the  development  and 
allocation  of  the  muscular  masses  which  are 
to  move  the  tail.  In  the  caudal,  which  is 
usually  the  longest,  portion  of  the  trunk, 
transverse  processes  cense  to  be  developed, 
whilst  the  dermal  and  intercalary  spines 
shoot  out  from  the  middle  line  above  and 
below,  and  give  the  vertically  extended, 
compressed  form,  most  efficient  for  the  la- 
teral strokes,  by  the  rapid  alternation  of 
which  the  fisli  is  propelled  forwards  in  the 
diagonal,  between  tlie  direction  of  those 
forces.”  “ You  may  be  reminded  that  nil 
the  vertebras  of  the  trunk  are  distinct  from 
one  another  at  one  stage  of  the  quadruped’s 
development,  os  in  the  fish  throughout  life  ; 
and  you  might  supixisc  that  the  absence  of 
that  development  and  confluence  of  certain 
vertebras  near  the  tail,  to  form  a sacrum, 
was  a mark  of  inferiority  in  flshes.  But 
note  what  a hisidrancc  such  a fettering  of 
the  movements  of  tlsc  caudal  vertebras  would 
be  to  creatures  which  progress  by  alternate 
vigorous  inflections  of  a muscular  tail.  A 
sacrum  is  n consolidation  of  a greater  or  less 
jsroisortion  of  tlie  vcrtclsral  axis  of  the  body, 
for  the  transference  of  more  or  less  of  the 
wciglit  of  tlie  body  nison  limbs  organized  for 
its  support  on  dry  land  ; such  a modilicatioii 
would  have  heen  useless  to  the  flsh,  and  not 
only  useless,  but  a hindrance  and  a defect. 

“ The  pectoral  fins,  those  curtailed  proto- 
types of  tlie  forc-liinhs  of  otlicr  Vertebrata, 
with  the  last  segment,  or  liand,  alone  pro- 
jecting freely  from  the  trunk,  and  swathed 
in  a common  undivided  tegmuentary  sheath, 
|)rcsent  a condition  nimlogons  to  that  of  tlie 
embryo  buds  of  the  liomologoiis  tneinbers  in 
the  liiglier  Vcrlcbratn.  But  what  would 
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have  been  the  effect  if  both  arm  and  fore- 
arm had  also  extended  freely  from  the  side 
of  the  fish,  and  dangled  as  a long  flexible 
many-j  ointed  appendage  in  the  water  ? This 
higher  development,  as  it  is  termed,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  prehensile  limb  of  the  denizen  of 
dry  land,  would  have  been  an  imperfection 
in  the  structure  of  the  creature  which  is  to 
cleave  the  liquid  element : in  it,  therefore, 
the  fore  limb  is  reduced  to  the  smallest  pro- 
portions consistent  with  its  required  func- 
tions : the  bracliial  and  antibrachial  seg- 
ments are  abrogated,  or  liidden  in  the  trunk  ; 
the  hand  alone  projects,  and  can  be  applied, 
when  the  fish  darts  forwards,  prone  and  flat, 
by  flexion  of  the  wrist,  to  the  side  of  the 
trunk  ; or  it  may  be  extended  at  right 
angles,  with  its  flat  surfaces  turned  forwards 
and  backwards,  so  as  to  check  and  arrest 
more  or  less  suddenly,  according  to  its  de- 
gree of  extension,  the  progress  of  the  fish  ; 
its  breadth  may  also  be  diminished  or  in- 
creased by  approximating  or  divaricating 
the  rays.  In  the  act  of  flexion,  the  fin 
slightly  rotates  and  gives  an  oblique  stroke 
to  the  water.  For  these  functions,  however, 
the  hand  requires  as  much  extra  develop- 
ment in  breadtli,  as  reduction  in  length  and 
thickness  ; and  mark  how  this  is  given  to 
the  so-called  embryo  or  rudimental  fore- 
limb  : it  is  gained  by  the  addition  of  ten, 
twenty,  or  it  may  be  even  a hundred  digital 
rays,  beyond  the  number  to  which  the  fingers 
are  restricted,  in  tlie  hand  of  the  higher 
classes  of  Vertebrata.  We  find,  moreover, 
ns  numerous  and  striking  modifications  of 
the  pectoral  fins,  in  adj  ustment  to  the  pe- 
culiar habits  of  the  species  in  Fishes,  as  we 
do  in  the  fore  limbs  in  any  of  the  higher 
classes.  This  fin  may  wield  a formidable 
and  special  weapon  of  offence,  as  in  many 
Siluroid  fishes.  But  the  modified  hands 
have  a more  constant  secondary  oflSc^  tliat 
of  touch,  and  are  applied  to  ascertain  the 
nature  of  surrounding  objects,  and  particu- 
larly the  character  of  the  bottom  of  tlie 
water  in  which  the  fish  may  live.  You  may 
witness  the  tactile  action  of  the  pectoral  fins 
when  gold  fish  are  transferred  to  a strange 
vessel : their  eyes  are  so  placed  as  to  prevent 
their  seeing  what  is  below  them ; so  they 
compress  their  air-bladder,  and  allow  them- 
selves to  sink  near  the  bottom,  which  they 
sweep,  as  it  were,  by  rapid  and  delicate  vi- 
brations of  the  pectoral  fins,  apparently 
ascertaining  that  no  sharp  stone  or  stick 
projects  upwards,  which  might  injure  them 
in  tlieir  rapid  movements  round  their  pri- 
son.” * « * “ Everywhere,  whatever  re- 
semblance or  analogy  we  may  perceive  in 
the  ichthyic  modifieations  of  the  Vertebrate 
skeleton  to  tlie  lower  forms  or  the  embryos 
of  tlie  higher  classes,  we  shall  find  such  ana- 
logies to  be  the  result  df  special  adaptations 
for  the  purpose  or  function  for  wliich  that 
part  of  the  fish  is  designed. 

“ The  ventral  fins  or  homologucs  of  the 
hind  legs  are  still  more  rudimental — still 
more  embryonic,  having  in  view  the  com- 
parison with  the  stages  of  development  in  a 
land  animal  — tlinn  the  pectoral  fins  ; and 
their  small  proportional  size  reminds  the 
homologist  of  the  later  aiipcaraiice  of  the 


hind  limbs,  in  the  development  of  the  land 
Vertebrate.  But  the  hind  limbs  more  im- 
mediately relate  to  the  support  and  pro- 
gression of  an  animal  on  dry  land  than  the 
fore  limbs : the  le§s  are  the  sole  terrestrial 
locomotive  organs  in  Birds,  whose  fore-limbs 
are  exclusively  modified,  as  wings,  for  mo- 
tion in  another  element.  The  legs  are  the 
sole  organ  of  support  and  progression  in 
Man,  whose  pectoral  members  or  amis  are 
liberated  from  that  office,  and  made  entirely 
subservient  to  the  varied  purposes  to  which 
an  inventive  faculty  and  an  intelligent  will 
would  apply  them.  To  what  purpose,  then, 
encumber  a creature,  always  floating  in  a 
medium  of  nearly  the  same  specific  gravity 
as  itself,  with  hind  limbs  ? They  could  lie 
of  no  use ; nay,  to  creatures  that  can  only 
attain  their  prey,  or  escape  their  enemy,  by 
vigorous  alternate  strokes  of  the  hind  part 
of  the  trunk,  the  attachment  there  of  long 
flexible  limbs  would  be  a grievous  hindrance, 
a very  monstrosity.  So,  therefore,  we  find 
the  All-wise  Creator  has  restricted  the  de- 
velopment and  connections  of  the  hind  limbs 
of  Fishes  to  the  dimensions  and  to  the  form 
which,  whilst  suited  to  the  limited  functions 
they  are  capable  of  in  this  class,  would  pre- 
vent their  interfering  with  the  action  of 
more  important  parts  of  the  locomotive  ma- 
chinery.” 

“The  following  short  account  of  some 
experiments  upon  fish,  made  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  the  use  of  their  fins,  I give 
(says  Mr.  Owen)  in  the  words  of  their  gifted 
describer,  P.vlev,  to  whom  Comparative 
Physiology  owes  many  beautiful  acce^ions 
to  its  teleological  applications.  ‘ In  most  fish, 
beside  the  great  fin  — the  tail,  we  find  two 
pairs  of  fins  upon  the  sides,  two  single  fins 
upon  the  back,  and  one  upon  the  belly, 
or  rather  between  the  belly  and  the  tail. 
The  balancing  use  of  these  organs  is  proved 
in  this  manner.  Of  tlie  large-headed  fish,  if 
you  cut  off  the  pectoral  fins,  that  is,  the  pair 
which  lies  close  behind  the  gills,  the  head 
falls  prone  to  the  bottom  ; if  the  right  iiec- 
toral  fin  only  be  cut  off,  the  fish  leans  to 
that  side  j if  the  ventral  fin  on  the  same  side 
be  cut  away,  then  it  loses  its  equilibrium 
entirely  j if  the  dorsal  and  anal  fins  be  cut 
off,  the  fish  reels  to  the  right  and  left : when 
the  fish  dies,  that  is,  when  the  fins  cea.se  to 
play,  the  belly  turns  upwards.  The  use  of 
the  same  parts  for  motion  is  seen  in  the  fol- 
lowing observation  ui>on  them  when  put 
into  action.  The  pectoral,  and  more  parti-  | 
cularly  the  ventral  fins,  serve  to  raise  and 
depress  the  fish ; when  the  fish  desires  to 
have  a retrograde  motion,  a stroke  forward 
with  the  iicctoral  fin  effectually  proiiuces 
it  i if  the  fish  desire  to  turn  either  way.  a 
single  blow  with  the  tail  the  opposite  way 
sends  it  round  at  once ; if  the  tail  strike 
both  ways,  the  motion  producctl  by  the  dou- 
ble lash  is  progressive,  and  cnalilcs  the  fi.sh 
to  dart  forwards  with  an  astonishing  velij* 
city.  The  result  is  not  only  in  some  caM 
the  most  rapid,  but  in  all  cases  the  mOit 
gentle,  pliant,  easy  animal  motion  vith 
which  we  arc  acquainted.  However,  wh«, 
the  tail  is  cut  off,  the  fish  loses  all  motion., 
and  it  gives  itself  up  to  where  the  watt®  j 
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impels  it.  The  rest  of  the  fins,  therefore,  so 
fur  ns  respects  motion,  seem  to  be  merely 
subsidiary  to  this.  In  their  mechanical  use 
the  anal  fin  ma^  be  reckoned  the  keel  j the 
ventral  fins  outriggers  ; the  pectoral  fins  the 
oars  : and  if  there  be  any  similitude  between 
; these  parts  of  a boat  and  a fish,  observe  that 
it  is  not  the  resemblance  of  imitation,  but 
the  likene.ss  which  arises  from  applying 
! similar  mechanical  means  to  the  same  pur- 
pose.’ ” 

“ Professor  Muller  concludes,  from  his  ex- 
periments, ‘ that  the  air-bladder  in  fishes,  in 
addition  to  other  uses,  serves  the  purpose  of 
increasing  by  resonance  the  intensity  of  the 
sonorous  undulations  communicated  from 
water  to  the  body  of  the  fish.’  The  vibra- 
tions thus  communicated  to  the  peri-  and 
endo-lymph  of  the  lab3Tinth  are  doubtless 
made  to  beat  more  strongly  upon  the  deli- 
cate extremities  of  the  acoustic  nerve,  in 
osseous  fishes,  by  their  effect  upon  the  sus- 
pended otolites,  also  relate  to  the  medium 
I through  which  the  sonorous  vibrations  are 
, propagated  to  the  fish,  and  to  the  mode  in 
which  they  are  transmitted  to  the  organ  ; in 
jike  manner  os  the  eye-balls  are  expanded 
in  order  to  take  in  the  utmost  possible 
amount  of  light.  The  contracted  cncepha- 
; Ion  harmonises  with  and  suffices  for  the  sen- 
sations and  volitions,  and  the  simple  series 
of  ideas  daily  repeated  in  the  monotonous 
existence  of  the  scaled  inhabitants  of  the 
I waters.  To  say  that  the  fish’s  ears  and  eyes 
I were  made  enormous  in  order  to  strike 
: strongly  on  its  dull  brain — that  the  develop- 
' ment  of  the  organs  of  sense  lias  lieen  exug- 
: gerated  to  compensate  for  the  defective  size 
of  their  nervous  centres — implies  a want  of 
due  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  adjust- 
ment of  the  labyrinth  and  eyeball  to  the 
conditions  under  which  the  fish  receives  its 
impressions  of  the  sonorous  and  luminous 
undulations.” 

It  would  be  impossible,  unless  we  devoted 
very  considerable  space  to  the  subject,  to 
enter  into  all  the  minutim  respecting  the 
anaton^,  physiology,  and  habits  of  Fishes  ; 
and  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  this  work. 
It  u hoped,  will  be  found  in  the  descriptions 
which  are  given  of  the  various  species  bc- 
t large  class  of  animals.  We 

s^il  therefore  conclude,  with  a few  general 
observations,  derived  from  different  authors. 
J"  Ellery  point  of  view  Fishes  appear  in- 
1^7^  to  terrestrial  animals  ; in  the  sim- 
plicity of  their  conformation,  in  their  senses, 
**'®'*’  enjoyments  ; but  tlieirs  is  an 
^liform  existence,  their  movements  arc 
without  effort, and  their  lives  without  labour: 
their  bodies,  instead  of  experiencing  the  ri- 
Pdity  rrf  age,  whicli  is  the  cause  of  natural 
occay  in  land  animals,  still  continue  in- 
CTcjuing  with  fresh  supplies  : and  as  tlicir 
wslies  grow,  the  conduits  of  life  furnish  their 
lul?"  i!*.  ^tcatcr  abundance.  How  iong  a 
r Ish,  which  seems  to  have  hardly  any  bounds 
prescribed  to  Us  growtli,  continues  to  live,  is 
not  asccriained  : but  wc  have  sufficient  evi- 
y.*",*'®  extraordinary  age  of  some 

r i*hcs.  Their  fecundity  is,  however,  miicli 
more  extraordinary  than  tlicir  longevity, 
ooinc  pmduce  their  young  alive  ) otlicrs  ore 


oviparous  : the  former  are  the  least  prolific, 
and  yet  they  produce  in  amazing  abun- 
dance ; the  viviparous  blenny,  for  instance, 
produces  two  or  three  hundred  at  a time. 
Those  which  exclude  their  progeny  in  eggs, 
and  are  obliged  to  leave  them  to  chance,  at 
the  bottom  of  shallow  water,  or  floating  on 
the  snrface,  where  it  is  deeper,  are  much 
more  prolific  ; the  stock  being  in  some  mea- 
sure proportioned  to  the  danger  tlicre  is  of 
its  consumption.  Mr.  Harmer,  in  the  Plii- 
losopliical  Transactions,  vol.  57.,  and  re- 
cently, Jlr.  Jesse,  have  each  given  a Table, 
showing  the  different  degrees  of  fecundity  in 
several  kinds  of  fish : they  correspond  in 
almost  every  instance ; it  is  therefore  fair 
! to  presiune  that  the  one  is  derived  from  the 
i other. 


Fish. 

IVeight. 

Weight  of 
Spawn. 

Number 
of  Eggs. 

Carp 

oz.  dr. 

25  5 

grs. 

2^571 

205,109 

Codfish 

- 

12,540 

3,686,760 

Flounders 

24  4 

2,200 

1,357,400 

Herring 

5 10 

480 

36,960 

Mackerel 

18  0 

1,2234 

646,681 

Perch 

8 9 

765^ 

28„323 

Pike 

56  4 

5,1004 

49,304 

81,586 

Boach 

10  6i 

361 

Smelt 

2 0 

1404 

38,278 

Sole 

14  8 

5424 

100,362 

Tench 

40  0 

- 

383,252 

Lobster 

- - 

1J571 

21,(i09 

To  which  he  adds,  “ The  Salmon  is  far 
more  productive  than  any  of  these  ; the 
ovarium  of  one  female  salmon  will  produce 
20,000,000  eggs. 

“ That  fish  have  the  power  of  hearing, 
there  can,  I think,  be  no  doubt,  as  I have 
seen  them  suddenly  move  at  the  report  of  a 
gun,  though  it  was  impossible  for  them  to 
see  the  flash.  They  also  appear  to  have  the 
sense  of  smelling,  as  they  will  prefer  jmste 
and  worms  that  have  been  prepared  with 
particular  perfumes.  They  have  also  some 
curiosity,  wliich  I have  witnessed  by  putting 
some  new  object  into  tlic  water,  wliich  they 
have  assembled  around,  and  ajipeared  to 
reconnoitre  : carp,  especially,  would  come 
up  to  a new  fish  whiclr  was  put  amongst 
tliem.  Boach,  and  otiicr  small  kinds,  are 
perfectly  aware  of,  and  arc  careful  to  avoid, 
those  fish  which  prey  upon  them.  Tlius,  I 
have  seen  large  carp  swim  amongst  a shoal 
of  roach  without  in  the  least  disturliing 
them,  while,  if  a pike  comes  near  tlicm,  they 
make  off  in  every  direction.  Fisli  appear, 
also,  to  be  capable  of  entertaining  affection 
for  each  other.  I once  cauglit  a female  pike 
during  the  spawning  season,  and  notliing 
could  drive  tlic  male  away  from  tlic  spot  at 
wlilcli  tile  female  disappeared,  whom  he  had 
followed  to  the  very  edge  of  tlic  water.” 

“ It  may  be  considered  as  a law,"  observes 
Mr.  Ynrrell,  that  tliose  Fish  wliich  swim 
near  the  surface  of  tlic  water  have  a liigh 
standanl  of  respiration,  a low  degree  of 
miiBcular  irritaliility,  great  necessUy  for 
oxygen,  die  soon— almost  immediately  wlien 
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taken  out  of  the  water,  and  have  flesh  prone 
to  rapid  decomposition  : mackerel,  salmon 
trout,  and  herrings  are  examples.  On  the 
contrary,  those  Fish  that  live  near  the 
bottom  of  the  water  have  a low  standard  of 
respiration,  a high  degree  of  muscular  irri- 
ta)>ility,  and  less  necessity  for  oxygen  ; they 
sustain  life  long  after  they  are  taken  out  of 
the  water,  and  their  flesh  remains  good  for 
several  days.” 

In  “The  Zoologist,”  (p.  795,  et  seg’.)  there 
is  an  article  of  considerable  interest,  entitled 
“ Notes  on  the  Nidiflcation  of  Fishes,”  by 
B.  Q.  Couch,  Esq.,  from  which  the  following 
passages  are  extracted  : 

“ We  have  been  accustomed  to  look  on 
the  inhabitants  of  the  deep  as  devoid  of  any 
thing  like  intelligence  or  affection;  as  beings 
guided  solely  by  insatiable  appetites,  which 
lead  them  indiscriminately  to  prej'  on  each 
other,  and  to  abandon  their  offspring  to  the 
mercy  of  the  sea  and  their  predatory  com- 
panions, from  the  instant  that  the  ova  are 
shed.  Any  attempt  to  dispel  this  opinion 
will  probably  be  received  with  distrust ; for, 
taken  as  a whole,  flsh  are  certainly  the  most 
universally  predaceous  of  any  class  of  ani- 
mals in  existence  ; being  checked  only  by 
want  of  power.  But  notunthstanding  tliis, 
some,  at  least,  have  a redeeming  quality, 
and  show  a remarkable  care  and  anxiety 
for  their  young.  Nests  are  built  in  which 
the  ova  are  deposited,  and  over  which  the 
adult  flsh  will  watch  itill  the  young  make 
their  escape.  And  where  circumstances  will 
not  allow  of  this  continued  care,  as  from  the 
reflux  of  the  sea,  the  old  flsh  will  return 
with  the  return  of  the  tidCj  and  remain  as 
long  as  the  water  will  permit. 

“ During  the  summers  of  1842  and  1843, 
while  searcliing  for  the  naked  molluscs  of 
the  county,  I occasionally  discovered  imr- 
tions  of  sea- weed,  and  the  common  coralline 
(C.  officinalis),  hanging  from  the  rocks  in 
pear-shaped  masses,  variously  intermingled 
with  each  other.  On  one  occasion,  having 
observed  that  the  mass  was  very  curiously 
bound  together  by  a slender  silky-looking 
thread,  it  was  torn  open,  and  the  centre  was 
found  to  be  occupied  by  a mass  of  trans- 
parent amber-coloured  ova,  each  being 
about  the  tenth  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
Though  examined  on  the  spot  with  a lens, 
nothiug  could  be  discovered  to  indicate  their 
character.  They  were,  however,  kept  in  a 
basin,  and  daily  supplied  with  sea-water, 
and  eventually  proved  to  be  the  young  of 
some  flsh.  The  nest  varies  a great  deal  in 
size,  but  rarely  exceeds  six  inches  in  length, 
and  four  inches  in  breadth.  It  is  pear- 
shaped,  and  composed  of  sea-weed,  or  the 
common  coralline,  as  they  hang  suspended 
from  the  rock.  They  arc  brought  together, 
without  being  detached  from  their  places 
of  growth,  by  a delicate  opaque  white  thread. 
Tills  thread  is  highly  clastic,  and  very  much 
resembles  silk,  both  in  appearance  and 
texture  : this  is  brought  round  the  plants,  and 
tightly  binds  them  together,  plant  after 
plant,  till  the  ova,  which  are  deposited  early, 
arc  completely  hid  from  view.  This  silk- 
like  thread  is  jiasscdin  all  directions  through 
and  aromid  the  mass  in  a very  complicated 

manner.  At  flrst  the  thread  is  semi-fluid, 
but  by  exposure  it  solidifies  ; and  hence  ■ 
contracts  and  bind  the  substances,  forming  ; 
the  nest  so  closely  together,  that  it  is  able  ‘ 
to  withstand  the  violence  of  the  sea,  and  ' 
may  be  tlirown  carelessly  about  without  i 
derangement.  In  the  centre  are  deposited 
the  ova,  very  similar  to  the  masses  of  frog- 
spawn  in  ditches. 

“ It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  the  mi- 
nute particulars  of  the  development  of  the 
young,  any  further  than  by  obsening  that  j 
they  were  the  subject  of  observation,  till  j 
they  became  excluded  from  the  egg,  and  that 
they  belonged  to  the  fiftecn-spined  Stickle-  1 
back  IGastcrostcus  Spinachia).  Some  of  , 
these  nests  are  formed  in  pools,  and  arc  ! 
consequently  always  in  water ; others  are  j 
frequently  to  be  found  between  tide  marks, 
in  situations  where  they  hang  dry  for  several  j 
hours  during  the  day ; but  whether  in  the 
water,  or  liable  to  hang  dry,  they  are  always 
carefully  watched  by  the  adult  animal.  On  1 
one  occasion  I repeatedly  visited  one  every 
day  for  three  weeks,  and  invariably  found 
it  guarded.  The  old  fish  would  examine  it  1 
on  all  sides,  and  then  retire  for  a short  time  ; j 
but  soon  return  to  renew  the  examination.  ; 
On  several  occasions  I laid  the  eggs  bare,  by 
removing  a portion  of  the  nest ; but  when  r 
this  was  discovered,  great  exertions  were 
instantly  made  to  recover  them.  By  the 
mouth  of  the  fish  the  edges  of  the  opening  | 
were  again  drawn  together,  and  other  portions  j 
tom  from  their  attachments,  and  brought 
over  the  orifice  till  the  ova  were  again  hid  ' 
from  view.  And  as  great  force  was  ^me-  j 
times  necessary  to  effect  this,  the  fish  would 
force  its  snout  into  the  nest  as  far  as  the  ■ 
eyes,  and  then  jerk  backwards  till  the  object 
was  effected.  While  thus  engaged,  it  would 
suffer  itself  to  be  taken  in. the  hand,  but  re-  | 
pelled  any  attack  made  on  the  nest,  and  i 
quitted  not  its  post  so  long  as  I remained.  J 
And  to  those  nests  that  were  left  dry  be- 
tween tide-marks,  the  guarding  fish  always  | 
returned  with  the  returning  tide,  nor  did 
they  quit  the  post  to  any  great  distance  till 
again  carried  away  by  the  receding  tide. 

* * » But  fish  vary  a great  deal  in  tlie  i 
modes  of  what  may  be  called  their  incuba-  | 
tion,  as  much  as  any  other  class  of  animals.  | 
Thus,  some  of  the  sharks  produce  their  young 
alive,  and  in  a state  quite  ready  for  active 
life  ; while  others,  with  tlie  rays,  dci>osit  eggs 
very  similar,  physiologically,  to  birds’  eggs, 
wliich  are  known  ns  mermaid’s  purses,  being  1 
frequently  to  be  found  cast  on  shore  on  most  j 
beaches.  Also,  among  the  pipe  fishes 
tuiijti)  of  our  own  seas,  we  have  instances  of 
marsupial  fish,  as  perfect  ns  the  kangaroo 
is  marsupial  among  quadrupeds.  But  the 
formation  of  nests  and  the^watchful  atten- 
tion of  fish  over  their  young,  which  I have  . 
rci>eatcdly  seen,  arc  unsusiiected  i>oliits  of 
great  beauty  iu  their  history,  and  give  to 
them  a higher  degree  of  intelligence  and 
interest  than  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
award.  But,  from  their  living  iu  the  almost 
boundless  ocean,  and  wandering  where  they  i 
cannot  be  observed  by  man,  their  habits  and 
economy  have  been  but  slightly  studied,  and 
they  have  suffered  in  reputation  accordingly.  | 
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, But  those  finer  traits  of  eharaetcr,  wliich  we 
are  so  much  accustomed  to  admire  in  the 
higher  animals,  from  their  being  constantly 
before  our  eyes,  are  not  found  wanting  even 
among  fish.” 

“ Aristotle,”  says  Baron  Cuvier,  in  his 
“ Lectures  on  the  History  of  the  Natural 
Sciences,”  “ in  his  account  of  fishes,  is  truly 
admirable,  giving  proof  of  knowledge  on 
many  points  superior  to  our  own.  Amongst 
the  facts  which  he  relates,  many  are  still  in 
doubt ; however,  from  time  to  time,  new 
observations  teach  us  the  justice  of  some  of 
' his  assertions,  even  of  those  which  seem  the 
most  hazardous.  He  says,  for  example,  that 
' a fish  named  Phycis  makes  a nest  like  birds. 

For  a long  time  the  thing  was  treated  as  a 
■ fible  ; however,  very  recently,  JI.  Olivi  dls- 
; covered  that  a fish  named  the  Goby  (_Gobitts 
niger)  has  similar  habits.  The  male,  in  the 
! season  of  love,  makes  a hole  in  the  sand, 

; surrounds  it  with  fucus,  making  a true  nest, 

1 , near  which  his  mate  waits,  and  he  never 
I leaves  his  post  till  the  eggs  which  have  been 
: deposited  in  it  are  hatched.”  [The  most  ex- 
! tensive  general  work  on  Fishes  is  by  Cuvier 
. and  Valenciennes,  while  in  this  country  the 
works  of  Sir  John  Richardson,  and  Messrs. 
Yarrell  and  Lowe,  are  well  worthy  of  study.] 


FLAMINGO.  {Phcenicopterus.)  This  is 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  all  the  aquatic 
birds  for  its  size,  beauty,  and,  as  some  say, 
also  for  the  delicacy  of  its  flesh.  The  body  of 
the  Flamingo  is  smaller  than  that  of  the 
Stork  ; but,  owing  to  the  great  length  of  the 
neck  and  legs,  it  stands  nearly  five  feet  high ; 
and  measures  six  feet  from  the  point  of  the 
beak  to  the  tip  of  the  claws.  The  head  is 
small  and  round,  and  furnished  witli  a Kll 
nearly  seven  inches  long,  which  is  higher 
than  it  is  wide,  light  and  hollow,  having  a 
membrane  at  the  base,  and  suddenly  curved 
downwards  from  the  middle.  The  long  legs 
and  thighs  of  this  bird  are  extremely  slender 
and  delicate,  as  is  also  the  neck.  The  plu- 
m^e  is  not  less  remarkable  than  its  figure, 
being  of  a bright  scarlet.  The  young  differ 
greatly  from  the  adult,  changing  their  plu- 
mage frequently,  and  which  does  not  become 
fully  coloured  till  the  third  year.  Flamin- 
goe*  inhabit  the  warm  climates  of  Asia, 
Africa,  and  America  ; they  live  and  migrate 
in  large  flocks,  frequenting  desert  sea-coasts 
and  salt  marshes.  They  are  extremely  shy 
and  watchful : while  feeding,  they  keep 
together,  drawn  up  artificially  in  lines,  which 
at  a dutance  resemble  those  of  an  army  j 
and,  like  many  other  gregarious  birds,  they 
atttploy  some  to  act  as  sentinels,  for  the  se- 
amlty  of  the  rest.  On  the  approach  of 
owger,  these  give  warning  by  a loud  sound, 
that  of  a trumjict,  wTiich  is  the  signal 
Jot  the  fl(K;k  to  take  wing  j and  when  flying 
tneyform  a triangle. 

Their  fissl  appears  to  be  molluscous  ani- 
maia,  spawn,  and  insects,  which  they  fish  up 
^means  of  their  long  neck,  turning  their 
head  m such  a manner  os  to  take  advantage 
_ the  crook  in  their  beak.  Their  nest  is  of 
• iiDgular  construction  : it  is  formed  of  mud 
*?  the  stiaiie  of  a hillrwk,  witli  a cavity  at 
tna  top,  and  of  sucli  a height  as  to  admit  of 


the  bird’s  sitting  on  it,  or  rather  standing, 
her  long  legs  being  placed  one  on  each  side 
at  full  length ; thus  situated,  the  female 
generally  lays  two  or  three  white  eggs  some- 
what larger  than  those  of  a goose.  The 
young  do  not  fly  until  they  have  nearly  at- 
tained their  full  growth,  though  tliey  can 
run  very  swiftly  a few  days  after  their  exclu- 
sion from  the  shell.  In  some  parts  these  birds 
are  tamed,  principally  for  the  sake  of  their 
skins,  wliich  are  covered  with  a very  fine 
down,  and  applicable  to  all  purposes  for 
which  those  of  the  sw'an  are  employed. 
When  taken  young,  they  soon  grow  familiar; 
but  they  are  not  found  to  thrive  in  the  do- 
mesticated state,  as  they  are  extremely  im- 
patient of  cold,  and  apt  to  decline  from  the 
want  of  their  natural  food.  They  are  caught 
by  snares,  or  by  making  use  of  tame  ones. 
There  are  two  species  ; 1.  Ph<xnicoptertis  an- 
tiquonmi ; which  is  of  a rose  colour,  witli  red 
wings,  the  quills  being  black  : these  inhabit 
the  warm  regions  of  the  old  continent,  mi- 
grating in  summer  to  southern,  and  some- 
times to  central  Europe  : these  beautiful 
birds  were  much  esteemed  by  the  Romans, 
who  often  used  them  in  their  grand  sacrifices 
and  sumptuous  entertainments  ; and  such  of 
the  luxurious  emperors  as  wished  to  indulge 
in  the  very  excess  of  epicurism,  were  wont 
to  gratify  their  guests  with  a dish  of  Fla- 
mingos’ tongues  ! 2.  Phcenicopterus  ruber ; 
deep  red  ; witli  black  quills  ; which  are  pe- 
culiar to  tropical  America,  migrating  in  the 
summer  to  the  southern,  but  rarely  to  the 
middle  states. 

Some  interesting  particulars  of  this  species 
are  given  by  Mr.  Gosse’s  correspondent,  Mr. 
Hill,  who  observes  that  when  lie  visited  the 
island  of  Cuba  he  had  exeellent  oportunities 
of  noticing  their  habits  — that  he  was  much 
among  the  marshes  and  swamps  where  the 
floods  of  the  river  and  the  sea  form  lakelets, 
and  successively  deposit  their  stores  of  living 
atoms,  with  the  rising  and  falling  tides. 
” Here  the  Flamingos  flock  and  feed.  They 
arrange  themselves  in  what  seem  to  be  lines, 
in  consequence  of  their  flnding  their  food 
along  the  edpes  of  these  sliallows  ; and  though 
it  is  true  that  whilst  their  heads  are  down, 
and  they  are  cluttering  with  their  bills  in  the 
water,  they  have  one  of  their  number  on  the 
watch,  standing  erect,  with  his  long  neck 
turning  round  to  every  point,  ready  to  sound 
the  alarm  on  the  apprehension  of  danger,  — 
wliat  appears  to  be  a studied  distribution  of 
themselves  back  to  back,  as  some  observers 
describe  their  arrangement,  is  nothing  but 
their  rcgardlcssly  turning  aliout  in  their 
places,  inwardly  and  outwardly,  at  a time 
when  all  arc  intent  on  making  tlic  most  of 
the  stores  which  tlie  prolific  waters  are  yield- 
ing.” Siicaking  of  a pair  of  Flamingos 
which  had  been  captured,  and  were  kept  on 
iKiard  the  vessel  lie  was  in  on  the  coast,  ho 
says,  “ I was  struck  with  their  attitudes,  with 
the  excellent  adaptation  of  their  two-fold 
character  of  waders  and  swimmers  ; to  their 
habits,  while  standing  and  feeding  in  the 
sort  of  shoal  which  we  made  them  in  a large 
tub  ii|)on  deck.  \Vc  were  here  alile  to  observe 
their  natural  gait  and  action.  With  a firm 
creetness,  like  a man  treading  a wine-press, 
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they  trod  and  stirred  the  mashed  biscuits, 
and  junked  fish,  with  wliich  we  fed  them  ; 
and  plied  their  long  lithe  necks,  scooping 
with  their  heads  reversed,  and  bent  inwardly 
towards  their  trampling  feet.  The  bill  being 
crooked,  and  flattened  for  accommodation  to 
this  reversed  mode  of  feeding,  when  the  head 
is  thrust  down  into  the  mud-shoals  and  the 
sand  drifts,  the  upper  bill  alone  touches  the 
ground.  The  structure  of  the  tongue,  of 
wliich  Professor  Owen  has  given  so  minute 
and  interesting  a description,  is  admirably 
adapted  for  a mode  of  feeding  altogether  pe- 
culiar. The  spines  with  which  the  upper 
surface  is  armed,  are  arranged  in  an  irre- 
gular and  alternate  series,  and  act  with  the 
notches  on  the  edge  of  the  upper  mandible, 
on  which  they  press  when  the  bird  feeds 
with  the  head  reversed.  In  this  reversed 
position,  the  weight  and  size  of  the  tongue 
becomes  a very  efficient  instrument  for  en- 
trapping the  food.  The  bird  muddles,  and 
clutters  the  bill,  and  dabbles  about,  and  the 
tongue  receives  and  holds  as  a strainer  what- 
ever the  water  offers  of  food.  There  is  no- 
thing of  the  Heron  character  in  the  Fla- 
mingo. Extraordinary  length  of  neck  and 
legs  is  common  to  both,  but  a firm  erect 
posture  is  its  ordinary  standing  attitude. 
The  neck  is  never  curved  inward  and  out- 
ward, convex  and  concave,  like  a Crane’s, 
but  its  movements  are  in  long  sweeping 
curves,  which  are  peculiarly  pleasing,  when 
the  bird  is  preening  its  plumage.” 

FLEA.  (Pulex  irritans.)  The  common 
Flea,  a troublesome  insect  of  the  order  Aj)ha- 
niptera,  is  well  knoivn  in  every  quarter  of  the 
globe  for  its  agility,  its  caution,  and  its  in- 
vincible pertinacity  in  feasting  on  the  blood 
of  man  and  various  animals.  Like  the 
major  part  of  the  Insect  race  of  other  tribes, 
the  Flea  is  produced  from  an  egg,  in  the 
form  of  a minute  worm  or  larva,  which 
changes  to  a chrysalis,  in  order  to  give  birth 
i to  the  perfect  animal.  The  female  drops 
her  eggs,  at  distant  intervals,  in  any  favour- 
able situation : they  are  very  small,  of  an 
; oval  shape,  of  a white  colour,  and  a polished 
surface.  From  these,  in  the  space  of  six 
j days,  are  hatched  the  larva:,  which  are  des- 
' titute  of  feet,  of  a lengthened,  worm-like 
I shape,  beset  with  distant  hairs  s the  head 
j furnished  with  a pair  of  short  antenna:,  and 
! the  toil  witli  a pair  of  slightly  curved  forks 
or  holders  j tlieir  colour  is  white,  with  a red- 
dish cast,  and  their  motions  quick  and  tor- 
tuous. In  the  course  of  ten  or  twelve  days 
they  attain  their  full  growth,  and  are  then 
nearly  a quarter  of  an  inch  long  : at  this 
period  they  cease  to  feed,  and,  ciisting  their 
skin,  change  to  an  oval-shaped  chrysalis, 
exhibiting  the  immature  limbs  of  the  in- 
cluded insect,  wliicli  in  twelve  days  emerges 
in  its  iKtrfcct  form  : in  winter,  however,  the 
time  required  for  this  evolution  is  consider- 
ably more.  It  now  Ixt^ins  to  exert  its  lively 
motions,  and  employs  its  sliarp  proboscis  in 
olitaining  nourishment  from  the  juices  of 
the  first  bird  or  quadru|)cd  to  which  it  can 

f:ain  access.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  l>0- 
ished  .elegance  of  the  shelly  armour  with 
which  the  Flea  is  covered,  or  tlie  elasticity 


of  its  surprising  leaps.  When  examined  ■ 
with  a microscope  it  will  be  observed  to  have  ‘ 
a small  head,  large  eyes,  and  a roundish 
body  : it  has  two  short  hairy  antennas,  com-  I 
posed  of  five  joints  ; and  at  a small  distance 
beneath  these  is  the  proboscis,  which  is 
strong,  sharp-pointed,  tubular,  and  placed 
between  a pair  of  jointed  guards  or  sheaths. 
Its  suit  of  sable  armour  appears  to  be  neatly 
jointed,  and  beset  with  a multitude  of  sharp 
spines.  Its  legs  are  six  in  number ; the  | 
joints  of  wliich  are  so  adapted,  that  it  can  i 
fold  them  up  one  within  another,  and  in  I 
leaping  they  all  spring  out  with  prodigious  I 
force.  [See  Cheooe.] 

FLITTERMOUSE.  [See  Bat.]  j 

FLOUNDER.  {Pleuronecies  _flesus.')  A 
well-known  flat-fish,  very  similar  to  the 
Plaice,  but  generally  smaller  and  of  more 
obscure  colours  ; the  upper  side  being  of  a 
dull  brown,  and  the  under  of  a dull  white : 
the  body  is  covered  with  very  small  scales, 
end  along  the  back  runs  a row  of  small  sharp 
spines  : the  tail  is  slightly  rounded.  The 
Flounder  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  Northern, 
Baltic,  and  Mediterranean  seas ; it  is  alro  , 
very  common  about  our  own  coasts  : and  it 
even  frequents  our  rivers  at  a great  distance 
from  the  salt  water.  Though  inferior  to 
some  others  of  the  genus,  its  flesh  is  in  con- 
siderable esteem.  I 


rmonuER. — (pLxonoiTECTzs  msace.) 

The  Arous  Flototier  (PJcuronectes  Ar- 
gus) is  a very  elegant  species,  native  of  the 
American  seas,  and  of  the  same  general 
form  with  the  Turbot.  It  is  of  a yellowish 
wlxite  colour  on  the  upper  side,  marked  by 
numerous  eye-shaped  spots,  consisting  of 
bright  blue  circles  with  yellow  centres  : the 
whole  skin  is  also  marked  both  on  the  body 
and  fins  with  small  blue  and  brown  specks,  i 
and  is  covered  with  small  sc.alcs  : the  under  ‘ 
side  is  of  a whitish  or  pale  gray  colour  : the 
lateral  line  is  arched  over  the  pectoral  fins, 
and  is  thence  continued  straight  to  the  tail,  ' 
which  is  rounded  at  the  tip. 

FLUSTRA.  A genus  of  Corallines,  found  | 
at  the  liottom  of  the  sen  on  certain  coasts,  . 
some  jiarts  being  covered  with  tliem,  but^met  ^ 
with  more,  especially  on  hard  ground,  in  a j 
few  fathoms  water.  Their  generic  name  , 
is  derived  from  the  Saxon  Plustrian^  to  i 
weave : hence  they  arc  familiarly  termed  ^ 
sea-7uats.  They  consist  of  calcareous  | 
branches,  sometimes  forming  leaves  or  stems,  | 
with  numerous  cells,  united  in  clusters  like 
a honeycomb.  The  aperture  of  the  cells  is 
formed  by  n semicircular  lid,  eon  vex  ex- 
terually  and  concave  internally,  which  folds 
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1 1 down  when  the  polypus  is  about  to  advance 
ji  from  the  cell  i and,  it  is  said,  the  lid  of  the 
II  cells  opens  and  shuts  without  the  slightest 
perceptible  synchronous  motion  of  the 
! I polypi.  Some  species  have  cells  on  one  side 
of  the  leaves  only.  In  the  most  plant-like 
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resembling  that  of  the  plants  with  which 
they  agree  most  in  form,  nor  is  there  any 
substance  similar  to  theirs  in  the  most  ana- 
logons  of  the  true  vegetables  ; they  are  often, 
however,  called  “ white  sea-weeds.”  In 
: Dr.  George  Johnstone’s  admirable  “ History 
of  British  Zoophytes,”  we  read  as  follows  : 
“ When  recent  it  exhales  a pleasant  scent, 

> which  Fallas  compares  to  that  of  the  orange, 

! Dr.  Grant  to  that  of  violets,  and  which  a 
friend  tells  me  smells  to  liim  like  a mixture 
of  the  odour  of  roses  and  geranium.  On 
the  contrary,  Mr.  Patterson  tells  me  that 
the  smell  is  strong,  peculiar,  and  disagree- 
able. It  probably  varies,  and  is  often  not 
to  be  perceived  at  all.” 

From  the  same  authentic  source  we  derive 
the  following  information  respecting  another 
species,  Fluatra  membranacea ; the  cells  of 
which  are  oblong,  with  a short  blunt  spine 
at  each  comer.  It  is  thus  described : — 
“ Polypidom  forming  a gauze-like  incrus- 
Ution  on  the  frond  of  the  sea-weed,  spread- 
ing irregularly  to  the  extent  of  several 
•qwre  inches,  in  general  thin  and  closely 
adherent,  but  sometimes  becoming  tliickish, 
and  then  capable  of  being  detached  in  con- 
sidCTable  portions  j cells  very  obvious  to  the 
naked  eye,  oblong,  quadrangular,  with  a 
blMt  hollow  spine  at  each  angle.  In  many 
•pecimens  there  are  some  anomalous  pro- 
a quarter  of  an  inch  in  height,  scat- 
I ki  surface  : they  arise  from 

wi^in  the  cells,  are  simple,  homy,  and 
• tubular,  but  closed  at  top.  When  the  poly- 
protruded,  they  form  a lieautinil 
object  under  the  microscope,  from  their 
numbers,  their  delicacy,  the  regularity  of 
their  disposition,  and  the  vivacity  of  their 
motions,  now  expanding  their  tentacula 
into  a iKaiitiful  campanulate  figure,  now 
Contracting  tlio  circic,  and  ever  and  anon 
J^/teating  within  the  shelter  of  their  cells, 
the  tentacula  are  numerous,  filiform,  white, 
a single  scries.  The  Kev.  David 
'andsborough  has  seen  a specimen  (and  I 
have  seen  its  equal.  Dr.  J.  remarks)  of  F. 
oiemfrranocea  five  feet  in  Icngtli  by  eight 


inches  in  breadth.  “ As  every  little  cell 
had  been  inliabited  by  a living  polype, 
by  counting  the  cells  on  a square  inch,  I 
calculated  that  this  web  of  silvery  lace  had 
been  the  work  and  the  habitation  of  above 
two  millions  of  industrious,  and,  we  doubt 
not,  happy  inmates  ; so  that  this  single 
colony  on  a submarine  island  was  about 
equal  in  nmnber  to  the  population  of  Scot- 
land.” 

FLY.  A name  of  very  general  application 
to  insects  furnished  with  wings  ; but  pro- 
perly restricted  to  the  numerous  genus  Musca. 
The  strong  resemblance  which  exists  among 
all  the  species  of  the  Fly  tribe,  together  with 
their  small  size,  makes  it  difficult  to  discri- 
minate them  readily ; but  the  general  and 
most  obvious  character  of  Flies,  by  which 
they  are  distinguished  from  other  winged 
insects,  is  in  their  having  transparent  and 
naked  wings,  totally  free  from  the  farina  or 
dust  visible  on  those  of  butterflies,  and  in 
having  no  cases  or  covers  for  them.  Thus, 
by  tills  simple  character,  they  are  clearly 
distinguished  from  tlie  butterfly,  the  beetle, 
the  grasshopper,  &c.  The  principal  parts  or 
members  of  which  Flies  are  composed  are 
the  head,  the  thorax,  the  body,  and  the 
wings ; from  the  number  of  the  latter  the 
most  obvious  distinction  for  a systematic 
arrangement  of  them  is  drawn.  [See  Mus- 

CID.fi.] 

FDYCATCHERS.  {,Mvsdcapid<x.)  This 
very  numerous  family,  wliich  receives  its  po- 
pular name  from  the  expertness  of  the  indivi- 
duals composing  it  in  catching  the  flying  in- 
sects upon  which  they  feed,  is  found  widely 
diffused  throughout  both  the  eastern  and 
western  continents  ; and  includes  many  of 
the  most  beautiful  of  the  feathered  tribes. 
The  general  habits  of  the  Flycatchers  are 
Giose  of  the  shrikes,  and,  according  to  their 
size,  they  prey  on  small  birds  or  insects. 
They  have  the  beak  horizontally  depressed 
and  armed  with  bristles  at  its  base,  with  the 
point  more  or  less  dccurvcd  and  emarginated. 
Those  which  are  called  “ Tyrant  Flycatch- 
ers ” {Tyrannus)  are  American  birds,  of  a 
large  size  and  very  spirited  ; they  have  a 
long,  straight,  and  very  stout  bill  ; the  ridge 
of  the  upper  mandible  straight  and  blunt, 
its  point  abruptly  hooked  : while  the  species 
which  inhabit  Europe,  and  come  under  the 
denomination  of  “ Kcstricted  Flycatchers  ” 
{Mitacicapd),  have  shorter  bristles  at  the  gape, 
and  the  bill  much  more  slender,  though  still 
depressed,  with  an  acute  edge  above,  and 
the  point  a little  curved  downward.  There 
arc,  however,  only  two  small  species  which 
inhabit  this  country. 

The  Ghev  or  Spotted  Fevcatciier. 
{Muacicapa  grisola.')  This  bird  is  nearly 
five  inches  and  three  quarters  in  length  j 
bill  broad,  flattened,  and  wide  at  the  base, 
where  it  is  beset  with  a few  short  bristles  j a 
ridge  runs  along  the  upper  mandible  i both 
that  and  the  under  one  are  dusky  at  the  tij)S, 
and  the  latter  is  yellowish  towards  the  base: 
all  the  ui>per  plumage  is  of  a mouse  colour, 
darkest  on  the  wings  and  tail  ; head  and 
neck  more  or  less  obscurely  spotted  with 
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dark  brown  j the  wing  coverts,  secondary 
quills,  and  scapulars,  also  dark  brown, 
edged  with  dingy  white  i under  parts  very 
pale  ash,  tinged  with  rufous  on  the  sides 
and  breast,  tlie  latter  being  marked  with 


SPOTTED  EnVOATaHEB. 
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streaks  of  brown  : the  legs  are  short,  and 
darkish.  Of  all  our  summer  birds  the  Fly- 
catcher is  the  most  mute.  It  visits  this 
island  in  the  spring,  and  disappears  in  Sep- 
tember. The  female  builds  her  nest  com- 
monly in  gardens,  on  any  projecting  stone 
in  a wall,  or  on  the  end  of  a beam,  screened 
by  the  leaves  of  a vine,  sweet-briar,  or  wood- 
bine, and  sometimes  close  to  the  post  of  a 
door,  where  people  are  going  in  and  out  all 
day  long.  The  nest  is  rather  carelessly 
made  of  moss  and  dried  grass,  mixed  in  the 
inside  with  some  wool  and  a few  hairs.  She 
lays  four  or  five  eggs,  of  a dull  wliite,  closely 
spotted  ,and  blotched  with  rusty  red.  This 
bird  feeds  on  insects,  for  which  it  sits  watch- 
ing on  a branch  or  a post,  suddenly  dropping 
down  upon  them,  and  catching  them  on  the 
wing,  and  immediately  rising,  returns  again 
to  its  station  to  wait  for  more.  After  the 
young  have  quitted  the  nest,  the  parent  birds 
follow  them  from  tree  to  tree,  and  wateh 
them  with  the  most  sedulous  attention. 
They  feed  them  with  the  flies  which  flutter 
among  the  boughs  beneath  ; or,  pursuing 
their  insect  prey  with  a quick  irregular  kind 
of  flight,  like  that  of  a butterfly,  to  a greater 
distance,  they  immediately  return  ns  before 
described. 

Mr.  Knapp  says,  “We  have  perhaps  no 
bird  more  attached  to  peculiar  situations 
than  the  Grey  Flycatcher  (jl/ttScicapapr£»ola); 
one  pair,  or  their  descendants,  frequenting 
year  after  year  the  same  hole  in  the  wall,  or 
the  same  branch  on  the  vine  or  the  plum. 
I once  knew  a pair  of  these  birds  bring  off 
two  broods  in  one  season  from  the  same 
nest.  This  Flvcatcher  delights  in  emi- 
nences. The  naked  spray  of  a tree,  or  pro- 
jecting stone  in  n building,  or  even  a tall 
stick  in  tlie  very  middle  of  the  grass-plot,  is 
sure  to  attract  its  attention,  os  affording  an 
uninterrupted  view  of  its  winged  prey  ; and 
from  this  it  will  be  in  constant  activity  a 
wliole  summer’s  day,  capturing  its  food,  and 
returning  to  swallow  it.” 

Tlie  PiEi)  Flvcatciirii.  (Jftiscicapa  Iuc- 
tuosa.)  Tills  species  is  found  in  Sweden, 


Russia,  and  sometimes  in  this  country  ; its 
distribution  here,  however,  being  almost  con- 
fined to  “ the.lakes  ” in  the  north  of  England. 
The  beak  is  black  ; the  forehead  white;  crown 
of  the  head,  and  all  the  upper  ports,  black  ; 
the  lesser  wing-coverts  and  the  greater 
coverts  of  the  primaries  are  dusky  ; the  first 
six  quills  are  wholly  dusky,  the  rest  white 
at  the  base  : the  under  parts  of  the  bird  are 
white  ; the  tail  is  dusky  black  j and  the  legs 
are  black.  There  is,  however,  occasionally 
great  variety  in  their  markings.  It  frequents 
wild  and  uncultivated  tracts  of  furze,  and 
open  heaths  ; and  constructs  its  nest  in  the 
hole  of  a tree.  The  female  lays  five  very 
pale  blue  eggs. 

The  Bed-eyed  Fltcatchek.  (Jfus- 
cicapa  olivacea.)  This  species  is  a native 
of  the  southern  provinces  of  North  America, 
and  is  also  found  in  many  of  the  West 
India  islands,  particularly  J amaica,  where 
it  is  called  Wliip-Tam-Kdhj,  from  a fancied 
resemblance  of  its  note  to  those  words.  The 
head,  neck,  and  back  are  olive  brown  ; the 
wing-coverts  and  quills  are  edged  with 
green,  as  is  also  the  tail ; the  feathers  dull 
brown  above  and  greyish  beneath  : from  the 
beak  passing  over  the  eyes  and  terminating 
on  the  hind  head  is  a reddish  white  line  : 
the  under  parts  of  the  body  are  pale  white, 
irregularly  spotted  with  pale  yellow  j beak 
and  feet  brown. 

Jlr.  Gosse,  in  describing  this  species  in  his 
“ Birds  of  Jamaica,”  says  he  can  scarcely 
understand  how  the  call  can  be  written 
Mhip-Tom-Kdly,  as  the  accent  is  most 
energetically  on  the  last  syllable.  The 
familiar  name  which  he  gives  to  it  isi/oAn- 
to-whit ; and  says  that  sounds  closely  re- 
sembling those  words  are  uttered  by  this 
bird  wuth  incessant  iteration  and  untir- 
ing energy  from  every  grove,  nay  almost 
from  every  tree.  Its  food,  he  observes,  is 
both  animal  and  vegetable  ; for  in  its 
stomach  he  has  found  seeds  of  the  Tropic 
birch,  and  the  berries  of  sweet-wood,  and 
has  also  observed  it  jumping  out  from  its 
umbrageous  retreat  alter  stationary,  as  well 
as  vagrant,  prey,  “ Incubation  takes  place 
in  June  and  July.  The  nest  is  rather  a neat 
structure,  though  made  of  coarse  materials. 
It  is  a deep  cup,  about  ns  large  ns  an  ordi- 
nary ten-cup,  narrowed  at  the  mouth ; com- 
posed of  dried  grass,  intermixed  with  silk- 
cotton,  and,  sparingly,  with  lichen  and 
spiders’  nests,  and  lined  with  thatch-threadf. 
It  is  usually  suspended  between  two  twigs, 
or  in  the  fork  of  one,  the  margin  being  over- 
woven,  so  as  to  embrace  the  twigs,  'This  is 
very  neatly  performed.  Siwcimcns  vary 
much  in  beauty.  The  eggs,  commonly  three 
in  number,  arc  delicately  white,  witli  a few 
small  red-brown  sjiots  thinly  scattered  over 
the  surface,  sometimes  very  minute  and 
few.” 

The  Cayen-kk  Flycatcher.  (.Tityra 
Cayancmis.)  A beautiful  species,  atiovc 
seven  inches  in  length,  which  inhabits  tav- 
enne  and  St.  Domingo.  Tlie  crown  of  the 
head  is  a brown  yellow  ; and  from  the  beak, 
wliich  is  dusky,  to  tlie  hind  part  of  the 
is  a white  streak  : all  the  upjicr  parts  of  the 
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body  arc  brown,  the  feathers  lighter  on  their 
margins  ; the  wing-coverts  and  the  upper 
ones  of  the  tail  are  brown,  their  edges  rufous: 
the  chin  is  white,  and  the  rest  of  the  under 
parts  bright  yellow  : quills  and  tail  brown. 

■ Paradise  Flycatcher.  (^Muscipeta  Pa- 
radisi.y  A singular  bird,  measuring  upwards 

I of  twenty  inches  long,  owing  to  its  dispro- 
1 portioned  tail,  which  is  generally  about 
I fourteen  inches.  Its  head,  hind  part  of  the 
neck,  and  throat,  are  greenish  black ; the 
feathers  on  the  former  are  very  long,  and 
form  a crest : the  back,  rump,  wing-coverts, 
and  tail-feathers  are  white ; the  greater 
coverts  and  quills  black,  fringed  with  white ; 
the  fore  part  of  the  neck,  and  all  the  under 
parts  of  the  body,  pure  white  ; tail  cunei- 
form ; legs  ash-coloured.  This  bird  is  found 
in  the  southern  parts  of  Africa,  frequenting 
, the  borders  of  rivers,  where  its  insect  food  is 
most  abundant. 

I Swallow-tailed  Flycatcher.  (_3fusci- 
rora  for^ata.)  This  bird,  whose  distinctive 
^pcllation  is  derived  from  its  forked  tail, 
is  ten  inches  in  length,  of  which  the  tail 
forms  one  half.  The  colour  of  the  beak  is 
black ; the  head  and  back  are  light  grey, 
slightly  tinged  with  red  ; the  under  parts  of 
the  body  white  ; beneath  the  wing  red  ; the 
wing-coverts  ash-colour ; and  the  quills 
blai-k,  edged  with  gray.  It  inhabits  Mexico. 
rScc  Tyraxxus  : RuiriDCEA : OxYCUo- 

, RIIY.VCL’S.] 

FLYIXG-FISH.  {Exocetus.')  By  the 
' extraordinary  length  and  size  of  their  pec- 
'■  toral  tas,  the  fishes  of  this  genus  are  enabled 
' to  spring  occMionally  from  the  water,  and 
I to  support  a kind  of  temporary  flight  through 
: the  air : hence  their  name.  It  is  evident, 

; however,  that  their  “ flights  ” are  performed 
' for  the  purpose  of  c.scaping  from  the  jaws  of 
the  dolphin,  and  other  predaceous  fishes, 
which  arc  constantly  pursuing  them  ; and 
that  their  large  fins  merely  serve  to  sustain 
tliem  in  the  air  for  a short  time.  The  fol- 
- lowing  account  seems,  indeed,  conclusive  on 

■ the  subject.  “ I have  never,”  observes  Mr. 
V*  ^^t'tiett,  the  author  of  * Wanderings  in 

■ Isew  South  Wales,’  “ been  able  to  see  any 
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' percussion  of  the  pectoral  fins  during  flight, 
1 ^ "V  length  of  time  I have  seen 

nis  volatile  llsh  on  the  fin  has  i»ccii  thirty 
r watch,  and  their  longest 

by  Captain  Hall  has  licen 
/ thinks  that  subsequent 

exteniled  the  space.  Tlic 
tisiial  height  of  flight,  ns  seen  above 
• me  surface  of  the  water,  is  from  two  to  three 


feet ; but  I have  known  them  come  on  board 
at  a height  of  fourteen  feet  and  upwards ; 
and  they  have  been  well  ascertained  to  come 
into  channels  of  a line-of-battle  ship,  which 
is  considered  as  high  as  twenty  feet  and 
upwards.  But  it  must  not  be  supposed  they 
have  the  power  of  elevating  themselves  in 
the  air  after  having  left  their  native  element ; 
for,  on  watching  them,  I have  often  seen 
them  fall  much  below  the  elevation  at  w'hich 
they  first  rose  from  the  water,  but  never  in 
any  one  instance  could  I observe  them  rise 
from  the  height  at  which  they  first  sprang  ; 
for  I regard  the  elevation  they  first  take  to 
depend  on  the  power  of  the  first  spring  or 
leap  they  make  on  leaving  their  native  ele- 
ment.” 

In  tropical  seas  the  Flying-fish  rise  from 
water  in  flocks,  or,  more  properly,  shoals,  of 
hundreds  at  a time,  when  disturbed  by  the 
passing  of  a ship,  or  pursued  by  their  invete- 
rate foe,  the  dolphin.  They  spring  from  the 
crest  of  a wave,  and,  darting  forward,  plunge 
into  another,  to  wet  the  membrane  of  the 
fins,  and  in  this  manner  continue  their 
flights  for  several  hundred  yards,  often  pur- 
sued by  marine  birds  in  the  element  to 
wliich  they  are  driven  for  protection  against 

the  tyrants  of  their  own Gardner,  in  his 

‘Travels  in  Brazil,’  confirms  llumboldt’s 
assertion,  (denied  by  Cuvier,)  that  the  Fly- 
ing-fish uses  its  pectoral  fins  as  wings  during 
the  time  it  remains  above  water. 

The  distinguishing  characters  of  the  genus 
are  — pectoral  fins  nearly  equal  to  the  body 
in  length  ; head  flattened  above  and  on  tlie 
sides  ; the  lower  part  of  the  body  furnished 
with  a longitudinal  series  of  carinated  scales 
on  each  side ; dorsal  fin  placed  above  the  j 
anal : eyes  large ; jaws  furnished  with  small 
pointed  teeth.  There  are  but  very  few  of 
the  genus. 

The  Mediterranean  FimNO-Eisn  (Exo- 
cclus  exiliem)  runs  from  ten  to  fifteen  inches  i 
in  length,  its  general  shape  resembling  that 
of  a herring  : the  head  is  rather  large,  and 
sloping  pretty  suddenly  in  front  j the  eyes 
large,  and  of  a silver  colour,  with  a cast  of 
gold  ; the  scales  are  large,  thin,  and  rounded  ; 
and  the  whole  fish  is  of  a bright  silvery  cast, 
with  a blue  or  dusky  tinge  on  the  upper 
part.  The  pectoral  fins  are  of  a sharply 
lanceolate  form,  and  extend  as  far  as  the 
beginning  of  the  tail ; the  dorsal  and  anal 
fins  are  shallow,  and  placed  opposite  each 
other  near  the  tail,  which  is  deeply  forked 
with  sharp-pointed  lobes,  the  lower  being 
nearly  twice  the  length  of  the  upper ; the 
ventral  fins,  which  arc  rather  large  and  long, 
are  situated  behind  the  middle  of  the  body. 

Oceanic  Flyino-elsh.  (ExoccIks  voH- 
Utns.)  This  species  is  somewhat  more  slen- 
der, and  the  head  less  sloping  tlian  the  pre- 
ceding, though  from  its  general  rescmhlancc 
it  might  be  easily  mistaken  Cor  it ; hut  the 
principal  difference  arises  from  the  ventral 
fins  lieing  seated  near  the  pectoral  ones,  and 
from  their  lieing  much  smaller  and  of  a 
sli[(htly  lunatcd  form.  Tills  species  is  of  a 
bright  silver  colour,  gradually  deepening 
into  purplish  brown  on  tlie  liack,  tlie  dorsal 
and  anal  yellowish,  and  the  ventral  flns  and 
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tail  reddish.  It  is  a native  of  the  Indian 
and  American  seas  ; but  it  is  also  sometimes 
found  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  some  soli- 
tary instances  occur  of  its  having  been  seen 
about  our  own  coasts.  In  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
are  found  some  species  with  curious  append- 
ages or  filaments  attached  to  the  lower  jaw. 
The  air-bladder  in  tliis,  and  doubtless  in 
the  rest  of  the  genus,  is  very  large. 

FLYING  SQUIRREL.  {Pteromys.-)  A 
genus  of  rodent  mammalia,  distinguished 
from  the  common  Squirrels  by  the  extension 
of  the  skin  of  the  fiank  between  the  fore  and 
hind  legs,  which  gives  them  the  power  of 
supporting  themselves  a short  time  in  the 
air,  and  of  making  immense  leaps.  The  feet 
have  long  bony  appendages,  wliich  help  to 
support  this  lateral  membrane.  I'o  this 
genus  belongs  the  common  Flying  Squirrel 
[Pteromys  volans\  which  is  chiefly  found  in 
the  most  northern  regions,  and  abounds  in 
the  bh'ch  and  pine  woods  of  Siberia  in  par- 
ticular. Its  colour  on  the  upper  parts  is  a 
pale  grey,' and  on  the  under  parts  milk- 
wliite.  It  measures  about  six  inches  and  a 
quarter  in  length,  from  the  nose  to  the  tail, 
the  latter  being  shorter  than  the  body, 
tliiokly  furred,  of  a slightljr  flattened  form, 
and  rounded  at  the  extremity.  Its  manner 
of  flight,  or  rather  springing,  is  performed 
by  means  of  an  expansile  furry  membrane, 
reaching  from  the  fore  feet  to  the  liind  ; and 
in  order  the  better  to  manage  this  part,  the 
thumb  of  the  fore  feet  is  stretched  out  to  a 
considerable  length  ivithin  the  membrane, 
so  as  to  appear  in  the  skeleton  like  a long 
bony  process  on  each  side  of  the  fore  feet. 
The  Flying  Squirrel  generally  resides  in  the 
hollows  of  trees  towards  the  upper  part; 
preparing  its  nest  of  the  finer  mosses.  It  is 
a solitary  animal,  and  is  only  seen  in  pairs 
during  the  breeding  season.  It  rarely  makes 
its  appearance  by  day,  emerging  only  at  the 
commencement  of  twilight,  when  it  may  be 
seen  climbing  about  the  trees,  and  darting 
ivith  great  velocity  from  one  to  the  other. 
It  feeds  on  the  young  buds  and  catkins  of 
the  birch  and  pine,  &c.  ; and  in  the  winter 
it  leaves  its  nest  only  in  mild  weather,  but 
does  not  become  torpid  during  that  season. 
This  animal  readily  springs,  or,  as  it  were, 
swiftly  sails,  to  the  distance  of  twenty  fa- 
thoms or  more,  and  thus  passes  from  one 
tree  to  another,  always  directing  its  fiight 
obliquely  downwards.  It  very  rarely  de- 
scends to  the  surface,  and,  when  taken  and 
placed  on  the  ground,  runs  or  springs  some- 
what awkwardly,  with  its  tail  elevated,  be- 
ginning to  climb  with  great  actirdty  as  soon 
ns  it  reaches  a tree.  If  throwm  from  a height, 
it  immediately  spreads  its  membranes,  and, 
balancing  itself,  endeavours  to  direct  its 
motion  by  the  assistance  of  the  tail.  The 
young  are  produced  early  in  May,  and  are 
from  two  to  four  in  number  : they  arc  at 
first  blind,  and  nearly  void  of  hair  ; and  the 
parent  fosters  them  by  covering  them  with 
her  flying-membrane.  In  their  manner  of 
sitting  and  feeding,  as  well  as  in  the  action 
of  washing  their  face  with  their  paws,  &c., 
the  Flying  Squirrel  resembles  the  commou 
species. 


The  ViRGi.vi.vx  Fi.yixg  Squiukkl.  (Pte-  i 
romys  volucella.)  This  species  differs  from  j 
the  preceding  both  in  size  and  colour.  Its  I 
general  length  is  five  inches  to  the  tail,  which  1 
measures  about  four  inches  ; the  colour  being 
a subferruginous  bro-»-n  above,  and  yellowish 
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white  beneath  ; and  the  edges  of  the  flying- 
membrane  are  of  a darker  tinge  than  the 
rest  of  the  fur,  contrasting  -with  the  white 
border  of  the  under  part.  The  tail  is  of  a j 
similar  colour  to  the  body,  ■with  the  hair  i- 
spreading  towards  each  side,  and  the  extre-  1 
mity  somewhat  shariiened.  The  eyes  are  ■ 
large,  and  the  ears  rather  sho^  almost 
naked,  and  slightly  rounded.^  It  is  a native 
of  the  temperate  parts  of  North  America ; 
and,  being  a beautbful  little  animal  and  rea- 
dily tamed,  is  frequently  kept  in  a state  of 
capti'vity  : it  feeds  on  various  fruits, , nuts, 
almonds,&c.,  and  shows  a considerable  degree 
of  attachment  to  its  possessor.  It  is  natu- 
rally of  a gregarious  disposition,  and  may 
be  seen  flying,  to  the  number  of  ten  or  twelve 
together,  from  tree  to  tree.  Like  the  former 
species,  it  is  chiefly  nocturnal  in  its  habits  : 
it  prepares  its  nest  in  the  hollows  of  trees,  ( 
with  moss,  leaves,  &c.  ; several  often  in- 
habiting the  same  retreat.  They  are  capable 
of  sw'imming,  in  case  of  necessity,  in  the  man-  ; 
ner  of  other  quadrupeds,  and,  after  IcaWng 
the  water,  can  exert  their  power  of  flight  as 
befbre. 

FOOTM^VN  [MOTHS].  A name  given 
by  collectors  to  different  sjwcics  of  Moths, 
of  the  genera  Eulepia  and  Litliosicu 

FOUAMENIFERA.  A term  given  by  con-  i 
cliologists  to  denote  a class  of  minute  many- 
cliambercd  internal  shells,  which  have  no 
open  chamber  bcj’ond  the  last  partition. 

FORFICULA.  [See  Eakwio.] 

FORMICA.  [SceA-XT.] 

FORMICID/E.  A family  of  ITymcnop- 
terous  insects,  composed  of  the  well-kuo'»'n 
and  highly  interesting  tribes  of  Anls;  bu‘ 
not  including  the  still  more  singular  Termi- 
tirlcc,  or  White  Ants  (with  which  they  must  . 
not  lie  confounded).  Roth  arc  full  of  in- 
terest, and  worthy  of  the  most  careful  in- 
vestigation ; and  to  each  -we  have  aceoriUngiy 

(ICV'OtCd  no  annnM,  ISCC  • 
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FOSSANE.  {Vicet-ra  fossa.)  An  animal  I 
of  the  Weasel  tribe,  nearly  allied  to  the 
Genet,  which  it  greatly  resembles  ; its 

■ colours,  however,  are  somewhat  bolder,  and 
iis  rows  of  spots  along  the  sides  more  regu- 

I larly  disposed  : the  under  port  of  the  body 
: is  of  a dingy  white  : and  the  tail  is  annu- 
lated  with  black  and  wliite.  Tliis  animal  is 
said  to  be  possessed  of  considerable  fierce- 
ness, destroying  poultry,  &c.,  in  the  manner 
of  the  common  weasel.  It  is  a native  of 
! Madagascar,  Guinea,  Cochin-China,  &c. 

FOSSORES.  An  extensive  group  of 
Ilymenopterous  insects,  forming  a subsection 
of  the  Aculeata.  They  ore  solitary  in  their 
habits  ; and  most  of  the  species  are  organized 

■ for  excavating  cells  in  earth  or  wood,  in 
which  they  bury  other  insects  in  a wounded 
and  feeble  state,  and  at  the  same  time  de- 
posit their  eggs  j so  that  the  larva:,  when 
hatched,  find  a store  of  food  prepared  for 
their  sustenance.  The  basal  joint  of  the 
posterior  tarsi  not  being  enlarged,  the  legs 
are  not  fitted  for  carrying  pollen,  neither  is 
the  body  clothed  with  hairs,  requisite  for 
its  transport.  Some  species,  the  structure  of 
whose  legs  is  not  adapted  for  biurowing,  are 
parasitic,  and,  like  the  cuckoo  among  birds, 

■ lay  their  eggs  in  the  nests  of  other  species, 
at  whose  expense  the  3’oung  are  reared. 
MTien  full  grovm,  these  larvas  spin  a cocoon, 
in  which  they  pass  the  pupa  state.  The 

I'  ^rfect  insects  are  generally  very  active,  and 
I , fond  of  the  nectar  of  flowers,  especially  those 
I of  the  UmbelliferiE.  The  work  of  Mr.  W.  £. 
Shuckard  on  the  British  Fossorial  Hymcn- 
optera  is  very  highly  esteemed  by  Entomo- 
logists, and  we  recommend  it  to  those  de- 
sirous of  studying  the  British  species,  often 
endowed  with  such  wonderfully  interesting 
, habits. 

FOWE.  This  term,  when  taken  in  a 
1 Kneral  sense,  is  of  similar  import  with 
! Bir^  j but,  in  a limited  view,  it  more  pc- 
I,  culiarly  signifies  the  larger  kind  of  birds, 

: both  wild  and  domestic,  which  arc  cither 
j reared  or  pursued  for  the  purposes  of  food. 

I In  this  sense.  Fowl  includes  all  the  denizens 
of  the  poultry  yard,  with  pheasants,  pnr- 
' tridges,  and  all  other  kinds  of  winged  game. 

FOX.  (Canis  vulpa.)  Of  nil  beasts  of 
prey,  the  Fox  is  considered  to  be  the  most 
crafty  and  sagacious,  whetlier  in  obtaining 
or  in  eluding  pursuit.  They  appear  to 
be  pretty  generally  diffused  throughout  all 
the  northern  and  temj>erate  parts  of  the 
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globe  J occurring  with  numerous  varieties, 
M to  colour  and  size,  in  most  parts  of  Europe, 
the  north  of  Asia,  and  America.  The  Fox 
has  a brood  head,  a sharp  snout,  a flat  fore- 


I head,  obliquely  seated  eyes,  sharp  erect  ears, 
an  elongated  body  well  covered  with  hair, 
proportionally  short  limbs,  and  a straight 
bushy  tail,  so  long  that  when  pendent  it 
touches  the  ground.  The  general  coloiu-  is 
a yellow-brown  j and  on  the  forehead, 
shoulders,  hind  part  of  the  back,  as  far  as 
the  beginning  of  the  tail,  and  outside  of  the 
hind  legs,  it  is  n little  mixed  with  w'hite  or 
ash-colour : the  lips,  cheek,  and  tliroat  ore 
white,  and  a wliite  stripe  runs  along  the  under 
side  of  the  legs  ; the  tips  of  the  cars  and  the 
feet  are  black  : the  tail  a reddish-yellow, 
mixed  with  a blackish  tinge,  and  internally 
brownish  yellow- white,  with  a blackish  cast ; 
the  tip  milk  white. 

The  Fox  varies  considerably  in  size,  but 
in  general  measures  about  three  feet  six 
inches  from  the  snout  to  the  end  of  the  tail, 
of  which  the  latter  is  sixteen  inches ; and 
the  height  at  the  shoulders  is  about  fourteen 
inches.  “ The  general  expression  of  its 
features,”  os  Mr.  Bell  remarks,  “ the  ob- 
liquity and  quickness  of  the  eye,  the  sharp 
shrewd-looking  muzzle,  and  the  erect  ears, 
afford  the  most  unequivocal  indications  of 
that  mingled  acuteness  and  fraud  which 
have  long  rendered  it  a by-word  and  a 
proverb  i for  it  is  well-known  that  this  cha- 
racter of  its  physiognomy  is  not  falsified 
by  the  animal’s  real  propensities  and  ha- 
bits.” 

The  Fox  prepares  for  himself  a convenient 
den  in  which  he  lies  concealed  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  day  : this  he  sometimes 
obtains  by  dispossessing  the  badger  of  his 
hole  ; at  other  times  by  forming  his  own 
burrow  ; but  it  is  always  so  contrived  ns  to 
afford  the  best  security  to  the  occupant,  by 
being  situated  under  hard  ground,  the  roots 
of  trees,  &c.,  and  is  furnished  with  proper 
outlets  through  which  he  may  escape  when 
hard  pressed  by  his  hunters.  Prudent,  pa- 
tient, and  vigilant,  he  waits  the  opportunity 
of  depredation,  and  varies  his  conduct  on 
every  occasion.  His  domicile  is  generally 
at  the  edge  of  a wood,  and  yet  within  a con- 
venient distance  of  some  farm-house:  from 
thence  he  listens  to  the  crowing  of  the  cock, 
and  the  cackling  of  the  domestic  fowls , 
then,  concealing  his  approaches,  he  creeps 
stealthily  along,  attacks  his  prey,  and  seldom 
returns  without  his  booty.  Poultry,  phea- 
sants, partridges,  small  birds,  leverets,  and 
rabbits  arc  his  favourite  objects  : but  he  is 
also  fond  of  certain  berries  and  fruits,  and 
can  occasionally  make  a meal  of  field-mice, 
frogs,  newts,  &c.  Tlic  Fox  seems  to  be 
wholly  devoid  of  that  instinct  of  gratitude 
which  characterizes  the  Dog,  and  is  even 
found  in  the  Wolf  and  Jackal  ; nay,  what- 
ever kindness  may  be  shown  him  when  in  a 
state  of  confinement,  he  is  still  slj',  timid, 
and  suspicious  ; insusceptible,  as  it  would 
seem,  of  any  kind  of  atlachmcnt.  Ilis  voice 
is  a kind  of  yelp,  or  stifled  bark,  and  his  bite 
is  verj’  severe  and  dangerous. 

There  is  no  animal  that  affords  more  di- 
version to  the  huntsman,  or  that  gives  him 
more  occupation,  than  tlic  F'ox.  When  he 
finds  himself  pursued,  he  usually  makes  for 
his  hole,  and,  penetrating  to  the  bottom,  lies 
quiet  till  a terrier  is  scut  in  to  him  ; but 
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should  his  den  be  under  a rock  or  the  roots 
of  trees,  he  is  safe,  for  the  terrier  is  no  match 
for  him  there,  and  he  cannot  be  dug  out. 
Wlien,  as  is  generally  practised,  the  retreat 
to  Ms  den  is  cut  off,  his  stratagems  and 
sMfts  to  escape  are  various.  He  always  seeks 
the  most  woody  parts  of  the  country,  and 
prefers  snch  paths  as  are  most  embarrassed 
by  thorns  and  briars  : he  runs  in  a direct 
line  before  the  hounds,  and  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  them  ; and  when  overtaken,  he 
defends  Mmself  with  desperate  and  sUent 
obstinacy.  The  fetid  odour  of  the  Fox  is 
intolerable  : his  sight  is  keen  ; and  he  pos- 
sesses astonishing  acuteness  of  smell.  The 
time  of  gestation  is  about  sixty-three  days  ; 
and  wMle  the  female  is  suckling  her  young, 
notMng  can  exceed  her  courage  and  bold- 
ness. The  Fox,  unmolested,  will  live  twelve 
or  fourteen  years.  In  the  first  year  he  is 
called  a cub;  the  second,  a Fox;  and  the 
third,  an  old  Fox : he  is  eighteen  months,  or 
nearly  two  years  old,  before  he  arrives  at  full 
maturity.  The  skin  makes  a warm  and  soft 
fur,  and  is  therefore  used  for  muffs,  linings, 
&c. 

Arctic  Fox.  (Cam's  lagoptis.)  TMs 
species  is  smaller  than  the  common  Fox, 
with  a sharp  nose,  and  short  rounded  ears, 
almost  hid  in  its  fur  ; the  legs  are  short,  and 
the  toes  are  covered  both  above  and  below 
with  a very  thick  soft  fur  ; the  tail  is  shorter 
than  that  of  the  common  Fox,  but  more 
bushy.  It  inhabits  the  countries  bordering 
on  the  Frozen  Ocean  in  both  continents. 
I At  the  apjiroach  of  winter  their  coat  of  hair 
, becomes  thick  and  ragged  ; till  at  length  it 
! grows  perfectly  white,  changing  colour  last 
on  tlxe  ridge  of  the  back  and  tip  of  the  tail. 


ABOTIO  FOX.  — (O.^NIS  [VOI.PES]  I-AGOPOS.) 

I This  species  preys  upon  various  small  quad- 
j nipeds,  such  ns  hares,  marmots,  &c.,  as  well 
as  ujion  all  kinds  of  w'atcr-fowl  and  their 
eggs  ; also,  when  necessity  urges,  on  the 
i carcasses  of  fisii  left  on  shore,  shell-fish,  or 
' whatsoever  tlie  sea  throws  up.  Mr.  Tennant 
! says,  that  in  Spitzbergen  and  Greenland, 

I where  the  ground  is  ctcriinlly  frozen,  they 
live  in  tlie  clefts  of  rocks,  two  or  three  in- 
halnting  the  same  liolc.  They  swim  well, 
and  often  cross  from  island  to  island  in 
search  of  prey.  They  arc  tame  and  inoffen- 
sive animals  ; and  arc  killed  for  the  sake  of 
their  skins,  botli  in  Asia  and  Hudson’s  Bay: 


but  though  the  fur  is  light  and  warm,  it  is 
not  durable.  The  Greenlanders  take  them 
either  in  pitfalls  dug  in  the  snow,  and  baited 
with  fish  j or  in  springs  made  with  whale- 
bone laid  over  a hole  made  in  the  snow, 
strewed  over  at  bottom  with  fish  ; or  in  traps 
similarly  baited.  The  arctic  travellers  and 
voyagers,  Dr.  Sir  John  Richardson,  Captains 
Parry,  Franklin,  Ross,  Lyon,  Back,  and 
Simpson,  refer  much  in  their  narratives  to 
this  inhabitant  of  snow-covered  countries ; 
and  those  familiar  with  their  writings  can- 
not but  sympathize  with  their  regard  for 
the  limited  number  of  animals  and  plants 
which  they  met  with  in  these  dreary  wastes. 
One  of  the  most  active,  and  certainly  one 
of  the  prettiest,  was  the  WMte  Arctic  Fox 
described  above. 

Antarctic  Fox.  (Cams  Antarclicus.') 
This  species  is  found  in  the  Falkland  Isles, 
near  the  extremity  of  South  America,  and  is 
about  one-tliird  larger  than  the  Arctic  Fox ; 
lias  much  the  appearance  of  the  wolf  in  its 
ears,  tail,  and  the  strength  of  its  limbs ; 
W’hcnce  the  F reneh  call  it  Loup-retiard,  or 
the  Wolf-fox.  The  head  and  body  are  of  a 
cinereous  brown  hue,  the  hair  being  more 
woolly  than  that  of  the  common  F ox ; 
the  legs  are  dashed  with  rust-colour ; the 
tail  dusky,  more  bushy,  and  shorter  than 
that  of  the  common  Fox,  and  tipped  with 
white.  It  resides  near  the  shores,  kennels 
like  the  rest  of  its  kind,  and  forms  regular 
paths  from  one  bay  to  another,  probably  for 
the  convenience  of  surprising  water-fowl,  on 
which  it  principally  subsists.  It  is  a lame, 
fetid  animal,  and  barks  like  a dog.  ^ 

Black  or  Silvery  Fox.  (Cams  argen- 
tatus.)  TMs  species  inhabits  the  northern 
parts  of  Asia,  Eimope,  and  America,  and  is 
only  distinguishable  from  the  common  Fox 


SILVERY  FOX.  — (OANIS  ABOmTATUS.) 


by  its  copious  and  beautiful  fur,  which,  parti- 
cularly in  the  Asiatic  one,  is  of  a rich  and 
shining  block  or  deep  brown  colour,  with  the 
longer  or  exterior  hairs  of  a silvery  white, 
giving  a highly  elegant  npiieamncc  to  the  ^ 
animal,  and  rendering  its  fur  more  valuable  , 
than  that  of  almost  any  other  qundniiK'd. 

Red  Fo.x.  (Cam's  fulvus.')  This  siweies  ; 
is  found  throughout  North  America  ; Jts  i 
general  colour  is  bright  ferruginous  on  the  , 
head,  back,  and  sides  : bcnealh  the  chin  it  is 
white,  whilst  the  throat  and  neck  arc  of  a | 
dark  grey  : the  under  parts  of  the 
towards  tlie  tail  arc  a very  pale  red.  The  . 
skins  are  iiiiich  sought  for,  and  employed  In 
I various  nianufacturcs. 
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Crossed  Fox.  iCanis  deciissatus.)  The 
colour  of  this  animal's  fur  is  a sort  of  gray, 
I resulting  from  the  mixture  of  blaek  aud 
' white  hair.  lie  has  a black  cross  on  his 
I shoulders,  from  which  he  derives  his  name. 

' The  muzzie,  lower  parts  of  the  body,  and 
the  feet  are  black  ; the  end  of  the  tail  is 
: white.  It  inhabits  the  northern  parts  of 
i America  ; and  it  has  been  suggested  as  pro- 
bable that  it  is  only  a variety  of  the  Black 
Fox. 

' CoKSAC  Fox.  (Cams  Corsac.)  This 
I animal,  which  inhabits  the  vast  plains  of 
; Tartary,  is,  in  summer,  of  a clear  yellow- 
, ferruginous  colour  : in  winter,  mixed  or 
I shaded  with  grey,  deeper  on  the  back,  white 
j on  the  belly,  and  reddish  on  the  lert  i the 
■ eyes  are  surrounded  with  a border  of  white  ; 
and  a brownish  stripe  runs  from  them  down 
the  nose  ; the  ears  are  short ; the  tail  almost 
as  long  as  the  body,  both  the  base  and  tip 
being  blackish.  It  commits  great  ravages 
among  the  game ; is  hunted  with  falcons 
I and  dogs  ; and  it  is  said  that  not  less  than 
j forty  or  fifty  thousand  are  annually  taken, 

• sold  to  the  Russians,  and  a vast  number  of 
I them  sent  into  Turkey. 

:!  Swift  Fo.x.  (Caiiis  velox.)  This  beau- 
I tifiil  little  animal,  which  is  much  smaller 
! than  any  other  species,  is  distinguished  by 
; its  extraordinary  speed,  which,  it  is  asserted, 
i surjiasses  the  fleetest  antelope,  and  seems 
' rather  to  fly  than  touch  the  ground  in  its 
I course.  Its  body  is  slender,  and  the  toil 
! rather  long,  cylindrical,  and  black : the  hair 
is  fine,  dense,  and  soR. 

FOX-nOUIsD.  Among  those  manly  and 
exhilarating  field  sports  for  which  “ Old 
England  ” has  so  long  been  famous,  fox- 
I hunting  justly  claims  pre-eminence  ; and  in 
' the  annals  of  the  chose  numerous  instances 
j of  sjiecd,  courage,  and  perseverance  are  to 
I be  found  which  may  well  be  ranked  among 
the  marvellous.  With  tliis  part  of  the  sub- 
ject, however,  we  have  no  legitimate  busi- 
ness, but  merely  allude  to  it,  in  order  to 
account  for  the  extraordinary  care  and 
attention  which,  for  centuries,  have  beeu  be- 
j stowed  on  this  peculiar  breed  of  dogs — a 
breed  in  which  are  combined,  in  the  highest 
I possible  degree  of  excellence,  flectness, 

' strength,  spirit,  fine  scent,  perseverance,  and 
' subordination.  The  Fox-hound  is  much 
•mailer  than  the  Stag-hound,  his  average 
height  bein^  from  twenty  to  twenty-two 
inenes  ; but  in  all  the  requisites  for  hunting 
he  Is  unrivalled.  To  be  perfect,  we  arc  told, 
“ his  legs  should  be  straight  as  arrows  i his 
feet  round  and  not  too  large  •,  his  shoulders 
black  ; his  breast  rather  wide  than  narrow  ; 
his  chest  deep  i his  bock  broad;  his  head 
•mall  ; his  neck  thin  ; Ids  tail  thick  aud 
bushy,  and  well  carried." 

I RANCOLIX.  The  birds  which  are  thus 
1 licar  so  great  a resemblance  to 

the  1 artridge,  that  many  naturalists  include 
them  in  the  genus  1‘enlix;  but  there  are 
others  who  say  that  the  I'rancolins  arc  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Partridges  by  the 
beak  being  longer  and  stronger  ; the  tall  is 
also  longer,  &c.  In  the  manners  of  the 


birds  also  there  is  a great  dissimilarity,  the 
Francolins  residing  in  damp  places  and 
perching  upon  trees,  w'hereas  Partridges 
always  rest  upon  the  ground. 

The  Common  Francolin  (_FrancoUnus 
vulgaris)  is  upwards  of  twelve  inches  in 
length : the  upper  parts  of  the  head,  hind 
part  of  the  neck,  back,  and  wing-coverts 
are  varied  with  dusky  and  yellowisli  rust- 
colour  ; the  sides  of  the  head,  neck,  lireast, 
and  belly  are  black  ; round  the  neck  is  a 
rusty  orange  collar ; the  sides  of  the  neck, 
breast,  and  body  are  black,  varied  with 
spots  of  white  j the  low'er  part  of  the  belly 
and  thighs  striped  with  black  ; the  low'er 
part  of  the  back  and  rump  crossed  with 
alternate  lines  of  black  and  yellowish  ivhite  : 
the  quills  dusky,  marked  with  transverse 
rusty  yellow  spots : tail  rounded,  the  four 
middle  feathers  alternately  striped  -with 
black  and  rusty  yellow  ; the  others  on  each 
side,  with  black  and  white  for  two-thirds  of 
their  length  ; the  rest  black  to  the  tip  : legs 
reddish,  and  furnished  with  a spur.  This 
elegant  species  is  found  throughout  all  the 
warmer  parts  of  Europe  ; other  allied  spe- 
cies are  met  with  in  Bengal,  and  are  abun- 
dant in  Barbary  and  other  parts  of  Africa. 
It  feeds  upon  insects  and  seeds : it  has  a 
very  loud  whistle ; and  its  flesh  is  greatly 
esteemed. 

The  Pondicherry  Francolin  {Franco- 
linus  Pondiceriamis)  is  a beautiful  species. 
Its  length,  including  the  tail,  is  fourteen 
inches  : the  beak  is  red  at  the  base  and  yel- 
low at  the  tip  : the  top  of  the  head  is  gray- 
brown  ; the  forehead  bright  red,  that  colour 
passing  over  the  eyes  like  an  eyebrow,  and 
ending  on  the  back  of  the  head  : the  breast 
is  alternately  striped  with  whitish-yellow 
and  bright  brown  : the  back,  the  greater 
and  lesser  wing-coverts,  and  the  rump,  gray- 
brown  ; the  edges  of  the  feathers  with  black 
spots,  and  all  of  them  with  three  reddish- 
white  stripes  : the  quills  and  secondaries 
arc  gray,  the  outer  webs  striped  with  yel- 
lowish wliite  : the  two  middle  tail-feathers 
arc  gray,  spotted,  and  crossed  with  four  yel- 
low-white bauds ; the  belljr  and  abdomen 
are  white,  striped  with  semicircular  bands  : 
tile  legs  are  red,  and  armed  witli  a strong 
spur.  It  is  met  with  in  parts  of  India,  where 
it  frequents  gardens  and  cultivated  lands, 
and  Is  called  a partridge. 

The  Pearled  Francolin.  {Francalimis 
perlatia.)  This  species  is  common  in  China, 
and  is  likewise  known  at  Bengal,  tlie  Mau- 
ritius, and  Madagascar.  Like  the  rest  of 
the  Francolins,  it  is  a forest  bird,  and  perches 
upon  trees.  Tlie  mule  of  this  lieautifiil  spe- 
cies varies  from  ten  to  twelve  inches  in 
length  : the  feathers  on  the  top  of  tlie  head 
are  block,  edged  with  red  ; two  longitudinal 
black  stripes  commence  from  tlie  beak,  and 
surround  tlie  eyes,  leaving  the  s]iace  between 
pure  white,  of  which  colour  tlie  throat  is 
also  : tlie  feathers  on  the  hinder  part  of  tlie 
neck  arc  black,  marked  witli  four  longi- 
tudinal white  spots  ; those  on  the  top  of  the 
hack,  tlie  fore  part  of  the  neck,  the  breast, 
and  the  lesser  wlug-covcrts,  arc  black,  each 
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varied  with  six  rounded  white  spots : the 
scapulars  are  of  a reddish  chestnut,  with 
whitish  spots  at  their  tips : the  back,  the 
rump,  the  upper  wing-coverts,  and  those  of 
the  tail  at  their  base,  are  black,  witli  innu- 
merable wliite  bands ; the  tip  of  tlie  tail- 
feathers  is  black  ; the  belly  is  whitish,  the 
sides  rather  red,  both  varied  with  black 
lines : the  under  tail-coverts  are  red ; the 
beak  is  black,  and  the  feet  are  briglit  red : 
the  tarsi  are  armed  with  a thick  and  blunt 
spur.  The  female  is  rather  smaller,  and 
differs  in  several  respects  from  the  male. 


FRATERCUXiA.  A genus  of  web-footed 
birds  belonging  to  the  family  Alcadee,  and 
containing  the  common  Puffin  (F.  arctica.) 
[See  Puffin  : Auk.] 


FRIAR-BIRD.  (Tropidorhynchus  corni- 
culalus.'  Tills  bird  is  generally  dispersed 
over  New  South  Wales,  wliere  it  is  variously 
called  by  the  colonists  Friar-bird,  Monk, 
and  Poor  Soldier.  It  selects  the  topmost 
dead  branches  of  the  most  lofty  trees  whereon 


FariR-BIR-D. 

(TROPTnORHTNCHUS  CORNICUr.ATUS.) 


to  perch  and  pour  forth  its  garrulous  and 
singular  notes,  and  attracts  attention  more 
by  its  loud  and  singular  call  than  by  its  ap- 
pearance. It  is  called,  from  some  of  these 
notes.  Poor  Soldier,  Pimlico,  Four  o’clock, 
&c.  : its  bare  head  and  neck  give  it  also  the 
appellation  of  Friar-bird,  Monk,  and  Lea- 
ther-head. Its  flight  is  undulating  and 
powerful,  and  it  may  be  seen  passing  from 
one  part  of  the  forest  to  another ; when 
among  the  branches  it  can  cling  in  every 
direction  ; sometimes  it  hangs  by  one  foot, 
with  its  head  downwards : if  seized  when 
wounded  it  Can  inflict  with  its  sharp  claws 
severe  wounds  on  the  head  of  the  captor.  It 
feeds  on  the  pollen  of  Eucalypti,  on  insects, 
wild  flgs,  and  berries.  It  begins  to  breed  in 
November,  becoming  then  animated  and 
fierce,  rcadiljsr  attacking  liawks,  crows,  and 
other  birds  that  may  venture  near  its  nest. 
The  nest  is  cup-shaped,  and  rather  rudely 
constructed,  being  composed  of  the  inner 
rind  of  the  stringy  bark  and  wool,  to  which 
succeeds  a layer  of  fine  twigs,  lined  ndth 
grasses  and  flhrous  roots  ; tlie  whole  openly 
suspended  to  the  horizontal  branch  of  an 
njiplc  {Angophora)  or  gum-tree,  frequently 
within  a few  feet  of  the  ground.  The  eggs 
arc  generally  tliree  in  numlier.  The  young 
have  merely  the  rudiment  of  a knob  to  the 
bill (Guukts  liinh  of  Australia.) 


Another  species,  TKOPiDoniiT.vcnc.s  .\n- 
GENTiCEP.s,  or  Silvcrj’-crowned  Friar-bird, 
inliabits  the  north-west  coast  of  Australia. 


FRIGATE-BIRD.  ^Tacliypetes.)  This 
is  an  aquatic  bird  allied  to  the  Cormorants, 
from  which,  howev'Ci,  it  differs  by  having  a 
forked  tail,  short  feet,  the  membranes  of  ' 
which  are  very  deeply  notched,  an  e.xtra- 
ordinary  spread  of  wing  (said  to  be  ten  or  j 
twelve  feet  in  extent),  and  a beak  both  man-  | 
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dibles  of  which  are  curved  at  the  tip.  The 
plumage  is  a richly-empurpled  black,  the 
under  part  of  the  throat  more  or  less  varied 
with  white,  and  the  beak  red.  In  command 
of  wing  it  is  equalled  by  none  of  its  class  ; 
and  it  is  accordingly  met  with  at  an  im- 
n.pnse  distance  from  all  land,  principally 
between  the  tropics,  where  it  is  seen  darting 
upon  the  flying-fish,  and  attacking  the  gan- 
nets  and  gulls  in  order  to  make  them  dis- 
gorge their  prey.  It  has  received  from 
English  sailors  the  names  of  Frigate-bird 
and  Man-of-war  bird.  It  breeds  on  trees 
on  uninhabited  islands,  and  lays  a single 
spherical  white  egg. 

Dr.Chambcrlaine,  in  the  Jamaica  Almanac 
for  18-13,  thus  writes  of  the  Frigate-bird : 
“ He  is  almost  always  a constant  attendant 
upon  our  fishermen,  when  pursuing  their  vo- 
cation on  tlie  sand-banks  in  Kingston  har- 
bour, or  near  the  Falisados.  Over  their 
heads  it  takes  its  aerial  stand,  and  watches 
their  motions  with  a patience  and  perse- 
verance the  most  exemplary.  It  is  uixm 
these  occasions  that  the  Pelicans,  the  Gulls, 
and  other  sea-birds,  become  its  associates  and 
companions.  These  are  also  found  watching 
with  equal  eagerness  and  anxiety  the  issue 
of  the  fishermen’s  progress,  attracted  to  the 
spot  bj-  the  sea  of  living  objects  immediately 
beneath  them.  And  then  it  is.  when  these 
men  are  making  their  last  haul,  and  the 
finny  tribe  are  fluttering  and  panting  for 
life,  that  this  voracious  bin!  exhibits  his 
fierce  and  voracious  projicnsitics.  His  hun- 
gry companions  have  scarcely  secured  their 
prey  by  the  side  of  the  fisliennen’s  canoc.s, 
when  with  the  ligiituing's  dart  they  are 
pounced  upon  with  such  violence,  that,  to 
escape  its  rapacious  assaults,  they  readily 
in  turn  vield  their  hard-earned  booty  to  this 
formidalile  opponent.  The  lightness  of  its 
trunk,  the  short  tarsi,  and  vast  sjiread  of 
wing,  together  with  its  long,  slender,  ami 


forked  tail,  all  conspire  to  give  him  a su- 
periority over  his  tribe,  not  only  in  length 
and  nipidity  of  flight,  but  also  in  the  power 
j of  maintaining  itself  on  outspread  pinions 
I in  the  regions  of  his  aerial  habitation  amidst 
I the  clouds  ; where,  at  times,  so  lofty  are  its 
I soarings,  its  figure  becomes  almost  Invisible 
I to  the  spectator  in  this  nether  world.” 

FRINGrLLID^.  A large  family  of 
Passerine  birds,  known  bj'  the  general  name 
of  Fiiwiies,  and  including  various  minor 
groups,  consisting  of  several  genera,  more 
or  less  closely  related  to  one  another.  None 
of  them  are  of  large  size  ; and  in  tlieir  habits 
and  general  appearance  they  bear  a very 
strong  relationship.  They  feed  eliiefly  upon 
various  kinds  of  grain  and  seeds  ; occasion- 
ally also  upon  Insects.  They  are  for  the 
most  part  hardy  birds,  and  do  not  quit  this 
country  during  the  winter ; but  some  few 
are  driven  hither  at  that  season  from  more 
northern  climates,  ilany  of  the  Fringillidce 
are  remarkable  for  their  powers  of  song ; 
others  are  highly  prized  for  the  delicacy  of 
their  flesh.  They  frequent  fields,  groves, 
hedgerows,  and  woodlands  ; while  many,  in 
a state  of  captivity,  are  rendered  subservient 
to  the  amusement  and  gratification  of  man. 
They  are  severally  described  in  this  work, 
and  will  be  found  in  their  alphabetical 
order.  In  tills  place  we  shall  merely  give 
one  species,  os  an  example,  which  we  find 
among  the  beautifully  coloured  speeimens 
in  .Mr.  Gould’s  superb  work.  It  is  called 
Eitrelda  Temporalis,  or  the  Red-eyebrowed 
Fi.vcii.  Tills  bird  has  the  crown  of  the  head 
bluish-gray ; wings  and  tail  olive-broivn  j 
patch  over  the  eye  and  rump,  crimson  ; bill 
red  ; legs  yellowish  white.  Eggs  five  or  six 
in  number,  of  a beautiful  fleshy  white.  It 
is  found  in  the  pasture  lands  of  New  South 
M'ales  and  South  Australia,  and  is  parti- 
cularly abundant  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Sydney.  In  the  autumn  it  is  gregarious, 
often  assembling  in  very  large  nocks ; but 
in  the  spring  they  are  mostly  seen  in  pairs. 
They  build  a large  nest,  formed  of  dead 
grass,  lined  with  thistle-down,  in  any  low 
Bush  adapted  for  a site,  and  in  none  more 
frequently  than  in  that  beautiful  plant,  the 
If.ptospermum  squarrosum.  In  the  exten- 
sive and  admirable  work  by  Messrs.  Gray 
and  .Mitchell,  “the  Genera  of  Birds,”  the 
forms  and  figures  of  many  of  the  Frinyillidce 
are  described  and  given.  It  will  be  seen  by 
an  ins|>ection  of  that  work,  or  a glance  at 
the  large  collection  of  them  in  the  British 
.Museurn,  or  any  similar  place,  how  impos- 
sible it  is  for  us  to  enumerate  in  this  ]daco 
even  a tithe  of  the  genera  of  birds  known 
to  naturalists.  [See  Buli.fi.vcii  ; Bunti.no: 
Goldfinch  : Linnet  : Ganary-cird,  &c. 
.40.] 

! FRmi.LARY  [BUTTERFLY].  A 
I name  given  by  insect  collectors  to  various 
•fiecii  s of  Butterflies,  of  the  genera  A'emco- 
1 oiiis,  .if rtitf a,  and  A ri/i/nnis  [which  sec]. 

I Iflana.)  Of  nil  the  Reptile 

tnlK‘i  none  arc  liettcr  known  than  those 
termed  Anuiioi:,  Batkaciiians,  including 
' the  genus  linnn,  or  common  I'rog.  In  co- 


lour this  animal  varies  considerably,  but  its 
general  tinge  is  olive-brown,  variegated  on 
the  upper  parts  of  the  body  and  limbs  with 
irregular  blackish  spots  ; those  on  the  limbs 
being  mostly  disposed  in  a transverse  direc- 
tion : it  has  also  a long  deep  brown  patch 
under  each  eye.  The  under  parts  are  of  a 
pale  greenish-yellow  cast,  and  much  more 
obscurely  spotted  and  variegated  than  the 
upper  surface.  It  is  not  untrequcntly  seen, 
however,  especially  towards  the  close  of 
summer,  of  a much  brighter  cast,  and  with 
more  vivid  variegations  ; but,  like  all  other 
species  which  are  in  the  habit  of  casting  the 
skin,  it  differs  at  intervals  as  to  the  bright- 
ness or  intensity  of  its  colours.  The  teeth 
are  very  small ; the  eyes  large  and  brilliant, 
and  surrounded  with  a yellow  circle;  the 
ears  are  placed  behind  them,  and  covered 
with  a membrane.  Their  muscles  are  con- 
siderable in  relation  to  their  bulk,  and  pe- 
culiarly elastic,  strong,  irritable,  and  sensible 
to  the  action  of  galvanism.  The  Frog  is 
light,  active,  and  lively  ; the  limbs  admi- 
rably calculated  for  the  peculiar  motions  of 
the  animal,  and  the  hind  feet  strongly 
webbed,  to  assist  its  progress  in  the  water, 
to  which  it  occasionally  retires  during  the 
heats  of  summer,  and  again  during  the 
frosts  of  winter : for  at  that  time  it  lies  in  a 
torpid  state,  cither  deeply  plunged  in  the 
soft  mud  at  the  bottom  of  stagnant  waters, 
or  in  the  hollows  beneath  tlieir  banks,  till  it 
is  awakened  from  its  slumber  by  the  return 
of  spring.  And  here  it  may  be  observed, 
that  though  the  Frog  and  the  Toad  have  a 
general  similitude,  their  distinguishing  cha- 
racteristics are  very  marked  and  decided. 
The  Frog  leaps  ; the  Toad  crawls.  The 
Frog  is  in  general  the  smaller  of  the  two,  of 
a brighter  colour,  and  has  a more  polished 
surface  ; the  toad  is  brown,  rough,  and  dusky. 
The  F’rog  is  light  and  nimble  ; the  toad  slow, 
corpulent,  and  heavy.  In  their  internal 
conformation  the  difference  is  not  remark- 
able, except  that  the  Frog  has  more  air- 
bladders  than  the  toad,  by  which  it  is  ren- 
dered better  adapted  for  an  aquatic  life. 

Some  time  in  March  the  Frog  usually  de- 
posits its  ova  or  spawn,  consisting  of  a 
clustered  mass  of  gelatinous  transparent 
eggs,  in  each  of  which  is  embedded  the  em- 
bryo, or  Uid])ole,  in  the  form  of  a round 
black  globule.  In  this  state  it  lies  for  a 
month  or  live  weeks,  before  the  tadjiolcs 
are  hatched  from  it  ; during  which  jicriod 
each  egg  graduall-y  enlarges  in  size,  and  a 
few  days  before  the  lime  of  c.xelusion  the 
young  animals  may  be  perceived  to  move 
about  in  the  surrounding  gluten.  When 
first  hatched,  they  feed  on  the  remains  of 
the  ([luten  in  wliieh  they  were  imbedded, 
and  111  the  simcc  of  a few  days,  if  narrowly 
examined,  they  will  be  found  to  be  furnished, 
on  each  side  of  the  head,  witli  a iiair  of  ra- 
mified branchim,  or  temporary  organs,  which 
again  disappear  after  a ecrtain  8|mec.  These 
Tadpoles  arc  so  perfectly  unlike  the  animals 
in  their  comiilctc  state,  that  a person  incon- 
versant in  natural  history  would  hardly  sup- 
pose them  to  bear  any  relationship  tii  the 
Frog,  since, ou  a general  view,  ll'cy  a|ipeai  to 
consist  merely  of  head  and  tail  ; the  former  ! 


large,  black,  and  roundish  ; the  latter  slender, 
and  bordered  with  a very  broad  transparent 
finny  margin.  Their  motions  are  extreme- 
ly lively,  and  they  are  often  seen  in  such 
vast  numbers  as  to  blacken  the  whole  water 
with  their  legions.  When  the  tadpoles  have 
arrived  at  the  age  of  about  five  or  six  weeks, 
tlie  hind  legs  make  their  appearance  ; gra- 
dually increasing  in  length  and  size  ; and, 
in  about  a fortnight  afterwards,  are  suc- 
ceeded by  the  fore  legs,  which  are  indeed 
formed  beneath  the  skin  much  sooner,  and 
are  occasionally  protruded  and  again  re- 
tracted by  the  reptile  through  a small 
foramen  on  each  side  of  the  breast,  and  are 
not  completely  stretched  forth  till  the  time 
just  mentioned.  It  now  partakes  of  the 
form  both  of  a frog  and  a lizard ; which 
figure  it  retains  for  about  six  hours ; and 
then  the  tail  continuing  to  decrease,  it  be- 
comes quite  obliterated  iu  the  space  of  a day 
or  two  afterwards.  The  Frog,  at  length  ar- 
rived at  its  perfect  state,  is  now  seen  wan- 
dering about  the  brinks  of  its  parent  waters, 
and  sometimes  in  such  vast  numbers  in  par- 
ticular spots,  that  not  only  has  their  ap- 
pearance given  rise  to  an  absurd  belief 
among  the  vulgar  that  it  occasionally 
“ rained  frogs,”  but  various  modes  of  ac- 
counting for  so  “extraordinary  a pheno- 
menon ” have  presented  themselves  to  the 
minds  of  those  whose  duty  it  was  to  dispel 
the  unfounded  though  popular  credulity,  by 
tracing  its  origin  and  properly  explaining  it. 

The  Frog,  no  longer  of  ambiguous  form, 
now  feeds  on  animal  food  ; supporting  itself 
on  insects,  small  snails,  worms,  &c.  It  prin- 
cipally lives  on  insects,  for  the  more  readily 
obtaining  of  which  the  structure  of  its 
tongue  is  extremely  well  calculated  ; being 
very  long,  and  so  situated  tliat  the  root  is 
attached  to  the  fore  rather  than  to  the  hind 
part  of  the  mouth  ; and,  when  at  rest,  lying 
backwards,  as  if  the  animal  were  swallowing 
the  tip.  By  tliis  means  it  is  enabled  to 
throw  it  some  distance  from  the  mouth, 
which  is  done  with  great  celerity,  the  bifid 
and  glutinous  tip  securing  the  prey,  which 
is  swallowed  with  an  instantaneous  motion, 
so  quick  as  to  be  scarcely  perceptible. 

The  muscular  system  of  the  Frog  deserves 
particular  attention.  Mr.  Broderip  observes, 
“ In  tbe  Anurous  Batrachians,  the  Frogs 
especially,  the  muscles  of  the  abdomen  are 
more  developed  than  in  the  other  Reptiles  : 
offering  in  this  particular  some  analogy  to 
the  abdominal  structure  of  the  Mammifers, 
But  it  is  in  the  disposition  of  the  muscles  of 
the  thigh  and  leg  in  the  Frogs  and  other 
Anurous  Batrachians,  that  the  greatest  sin- 
gularity is  manifested.  These,  whether  taken 
conjointly  or  singly,  present  the  greatest 
analogy  with  the  muscular  arrangement  of 
the  same  parts  in  Man.  We  find  the  rounded, 
elongated,  conical  thigh,  the  knee  extending 
itself  in  the  same  direction  with  the  thigh- 
bone, and  a well-fashioned  calf  to  the  leg, 
formed  by  the  belly  of  the  gastrocneinii  mus- 
cles. It  IS  impossible  to  watch  the  horizontal 
motions  of  a Frog  in  the  water,  ns  it  is  im- 
pelled by  these  muscles  and  its  webbed  feet, 
without  being  struck  by  the  complete  re- 
semblance ill  this  portion  of  its  frame  to 


human  conformation,  and  the  almost  perfect 
identity  of  the  movements  of  its  lower  ex- 
tremities with  those  of  a man  making  the 
same  efforts  in  the  same  situation.  By  tbe 
aid  of  these  well-developed  lower  limbs,  and 
the  prodigious  power  of  their  muscular  and 
bony  levers,  a Frog  can  raise  itself  in  the  air 
to  twenty  times  its  own  height,  and  traverse 
at  a single  bound,  a space  more  than  fifty 
times  the  lenglli  of  its  own  body.”  The 
difference  of  sex  in  these  animals  is  not  per- 
ceptible till  they  have  arrived  at  their  fourth 
year,  nor  do  they  begin  to  propagate  till 
they  have  reached  that  period.  Hence,  on 
comparing  their  slow  growth  with  their  other 
habitudes,  it  would  seem  that  they  live  about 
twelve  years ; but  so  numerous  are  their  , 
enemies,  both  by  land  and  water,  that  it  is 
probable  very  few  arrive  at  so  great  an  age. 
The  Frog  is  extremely  tenacious  of  life,  and 
will  survive  for  a considerable  space  the  loss 
of  many  of  its  organs.  If  confined  entirely 
under  water,  it  is  still  enabled  to  support  its 
existence  for  several  days  : on  the  contrary 
it  is  not  so  well  able  to  endure  the  want  of 
water,  nor  long  exposure  to  a dry  air  and  a 
hot  sun,  though  it  delights  to  bask  occasion-  | 
ally  in  a moderate  smisliine  : it  is  therefore  : 
particularly  careful  to  secure  a retreat  where  i 
it  may  enjoy  the  benefit  of  shade  and  a suf-  ' 
ficient  supply  of  moisture.  Frogs  are  dis-  | 
tinguished  by  a peculiar  cry,  termed  croalijig,  j 
particularly  during  rain  and  hot  weather,  in  i 
the  morning  and  evening — There  are  seve-  ; 
ral  other  species  of  Frogs,  a few  of  which  it  | 
will  be  necessary  to  describe. 

The  Edible  Frog  (Mana  esculeniaX  so  j 
called  from  its  being  the  kind  most  approved  I 
of  for  the  table  by  our  nearest  continental 
neighbours,  — is  found  plentifully  in  France.  ' 
Italy,  Germany,  and  many  other  parts  of 
Europe,  though  it  is  rare  in  England.  It  is  ■ 
rather  larger  than  the  common  Frog,  and  of 
an  olive-green  colour, distinctly  and  strongly 
marked  on  the  upper  parts  of  the  bod3‘  with 
black  spots  or  patches,  the  limbs  being  trans- 
versely marked  with  bands  of  the  same  co- 
lour ; and  from  the  tip  of  the  nose  down  the 
whole  Icnrth  of  the  back  run  three  distinct 
yellow  stripes.  The  under  parts  of  the  body 
and  limbs  are  of  a dull  white,  slightlj’  tinged 
with  green,  and  variegated  with  brown  sjiot 


tCDlBI.S  FROO. — (RANA  Iv  u!  FSTA.)  1 

The  proportion  of  the  limbs  is  nearly  the 
same  ns  in  the  common  Frog,  and  the  hind 
feet  are  very  strongly  pnlmatcd ; but  the 
head  is  rather  larger  and  more  pointed.  The  ' 
Edible  Frog  is  a vcr.v  voracious  animal,  and 
will  occasionallj’  seize  on  .voung  birds,  mice, 
&c..  swallowing  them  whole,  like  the  rest 
of  its  prey.  The  male  of  this  species,  during 
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the  breeding  season,  is  observed  to  protrude 
from  each  side  of  its  head  a large  inflated 
globular  vesicle,  and  croaks  so  loud  as  to  be 
heard  at  a vast  distance  : in  fact,  where 
these  animals  assemble  in  large  numbers, 
I their  noise  is  most  unpleasant  and  annoying. 

I The  Bull-Fboo  (_Jiana  pipiois')  is  the 
largest  species  of  the  genus,  being  three  or 
four  inches  broad,  and  from  six  to  eight  in 
^ len^h  without  including  the  feet  i with  the 
limbs  extended  it  measures  about  eighteen 
inches.  It  inhabits  North  America,  par- 
ticularly the  southern  parts  of  the  United 
States  ; and  has  received  the  name  of  Bull- 
Frog  from  its  voice  resembling  the  distant 
lowing  of  a bull.  Its  colour  on  the  upi>er 
parts  is  a dusky  olive,  somewhat  irregu- 
larly marked  with  numerous  dark  browm 
, spots ; the  under  parts  being  of  a whitish 
cast  tinged  with  green,  and  thickly  spotted. 
The  fore  feet  have  only  four  toes,  and  are 
unwebbed,  but  the  hind  feet,  which  are  large 
and  long,  are  very  widely  webbed.  The 
irides  of  the  eyes  are  red,  surrounded  with 
a narrow  border  of  yellow  : the  external 
membranes  of  the  ears  arc  large  and  round, 
of  a reddish  brown  colour,  and  surrounded 
by  a pale  yellow  or  whitish  margin.  In 
Mr.  Catesby’s  Natural  History  of  Carolina, 
we  arc  told  that  this  species  frequents  springs 
only,  where,  by  the  continual  running  of 
the  water  a small  pond  or  hole  is  usually 
mode  before  the  mouth  of  the  spring,  which 
is  rarely  without  a pair  of  these  Frogs,  who 
when  surprised,  with  a long  leap  or  two 
enter  the  mouth  of  the  spring,  where  they 
^ secure.  lie  adds,  that  it  is  commonly  be- 
lieved that  they  keep  the  springs  clean,  and 
purify  the  water,  and  therrfore  the  general 
prejudice  is  in  their  favour,  although  they 
arc  great  devourers  of  young  ducks  and 
goslings,  which  they  often  swallow  whole. 


The  Ap.ocs  Fboo  (.liana  oceHata)  is  also 
a native  of  several  p^s  of  Nortli  America, 
choosing  moist  situations,  as  the  neighbour- 
hood of  springs  and  rivulets.  In  size  it  dif- 
fers but  little  from  the  Bull-Frog,  except 
that  the  limbs  are  thicker  and  stouter  j but 
the  feet  arc  unwebbed,  and  are  all  divided 
into  five  toes,  each  joint  being  furnished  be- 
neath with  a kind  of  tubercle  or  process. 
Its  colour  is  a pale  reddish  brown,  with  two 
distinctly  marked  wliitish  elevated  lines 
ninning  down  the  middle  of  the  bock,  the 
intervening  space  being  marked  with  several 
iToa/l  fascia;  of  a reddish  chestnut  colour, 
while  the  sides  arc  beautifully  ornamented 
with  several  ocellatcd  or  eye-shaiicd  spots, 
each  being  half  surrounded  by  nil  iris-like 
paler  space  or  crescent.  The  limbs  arc 
elegantly  banded  with  chestnut-coloured 
: the  under  parts  arc  of  a dull  white. 
In  lU  general  manners  it  is  said  to  resemble 
the  preceding.  [For  the  Tree  Frog,  e< 

livi.A.] 


nif)OHOPPER.  ( A phrnphrirn  npumaria.) 
I lie  popular  name  of  a small  but  singular 
ilomopteroiw  insect,  lielonging  to  the  Crrro- 
^'■o:  family,  'fhey  pass tbeir  wliole  lives  on 
plants,  on  the  stems  of  which  their  eggs  are 
laid  in  tlia  autumn.  The  following  summer 


they  are  hatched,  and  the  young  immediatelj' 
perforate  the  bark  with  their  beaks,  and 
begin  to  imbibe  their  sap.  Of  this  they  take 
in  such  quantities,  that  it  oozes  out  of  their 
bodies  continually,  in  the  form  of  little 
bubbles,  which  soon  completely  envelope  the 
insects ; and  from  this  circumstance  the 
name  of  Cv.cl-oo-siiits  is  also  very  commonly 
applied  to  them.  They  thus  remain  en- 
tirely buried  and  concealed  in  large  masses 
of  foam,  until  they  have  completed  their 
final  transformation.  When  the  pupa, 
which  is  of  a beautiful  green  colour,  is  about 
to  undergo  its  change  into  the  complete  in- 
sect, it  ceases  to  absorb  any  longer  the  juices 
of  tiie  plant,  and  to  discharge  the  projecting 
froth.  It  then  emerges  from  its  concealment. 
The  winged  insect  is  senrely  larger  then  the 
larva  ; but  its  colour  is  brown,  with  a pair  of 
broad,  irregular,  pale  bauds  across  the  upper 
wings.  It  possesses  the  power  of  leaping  in 
a remarkable  degree  ; for  which  purpose,  the 
tips  of  their  hind  shanks  are  surrounded 
with  little  spines,  and  the  first  two  joints  of 
their  feet  have  a similar  coronet  of  spines  at 
their  extremities.  Their  thorax  projects 
somewhat  between  the  basis  of  the  wing- 
covers  ; their  bodies  are  rather  short,  and 
their  wing-covers  are  almost  horizontal  and 
quite  broad  across  the  middle,  which,  with 
the  shortness  of  their  legs,  gives  them  a squat 
appearance. 

FULGORA:  FULGORIUAS.  A genus 
and  family  of  insects  bearing  great  resem- 
blance to  the  Ciradidee.  Many  of  them  are 
distinguished  by  a curious  prolongation  of 
the  forehead,  the  shape  of  which  varies  ex- 
tremely in  the  dillerent  species,  which  in 
tropical  regions  are  numerous.  The  legs 
are  in  general  fitted  for  leaping,  with  large 
spurs  ; and  the  males  are  destitute  of  those 
organs  which  are  employed  in  the  Cicadm 
for  the  production  of  sounds.  We  should 
observe,  that  Kirby  and  Spence,  on  the 
authority  of  Stedman’s  Surinam,  assert  that 
Fulgora  laternaria  makes  a loud  noise  in 
the  evening,  like  that  made  by  a razor- 
grinder,  and  that  the  Dutch  in  Guiana  call 
it  scare-sleep.  Dr.  Hancock,  however,  states 
that  the  razor-grinder,  or  the  Aria  Aria  of 
the  natives,  is  a specis  of  Cicada.  In  the 
tyjiical  genus  Fulgora  the  head  is  dilated 
in  front  into  the  most  remarkable  porrcctcd 
protuberances,  varying  in  each  species,  and 
which  is  the  part  of  the  body  asserted  by 
various  writers  to  emit  a strong  light  by 
night,  analogous  to  that  of  the  fire-flies. 

Mr.  Westwood  alludes  to  this  luminous 
property  at  some  length.  “ JIuch  uncer- 
tainty the  says)  exists  as  to  the  real  ex- 
istence of  any  luminous  power  jiosscsscd  by 
the  typical  siiccics  of  this  family.  This  ac- 
count originated  with  Madame  Mcriiin 
Unsecta  Surinam,  p.  4!).),  who  asserted  it  to 
lie  possessed  by  Fulgora  laternaria  in  an 
eminent  degree,  and  her  statement  long  re- 
ceived general  assent,  and  appears  to  be  the 
only  authority  for  its  existence.  Olivier 
a|i|>ear8  to  he  the  first  author  who  douhted 
the  luminosity  of  the  Fulfforcc,  from  infor- 
mation given  to  him  liy  M.  Richard,  who 
had  reared  the  F.  laternaria  in  Cayenne,  and 


had  uot  found  it  to  be  luminoua.  Hofftnan- 
segg,  the  Prince  Von  Nieuwied,  and  still 
more  recently  JI.  Lacordaire  (the  two  last 
named  authors  having  been  long  resident 
in  South  America),  also  concur  in  this 
opinion,  none  of  the  individuals  they  had 
ever  seen  alive  exhibiting  the  least  trace  of 
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luminosity.  The  majority  of  the  natives 
also,  who  had  been  questioned  on  the  subject, 
denied  the  luminous  power,  although  a few 
affirmed  it  j hence  Lacordaire  suggests 
whether  one  sex  may  be  luminous  and  the 
other  not.  I>r.  Hancock  read  a memoir  on 
the  luminosity  of  the  Fulg.  lateniaria  before 
the  Zoological  Society,  on  24th  June,  1834, 
in  which  its  luminosity  is  considered  en- 
tirely fabulous.  M.  Wesmael  has  recently 
reasserted  the  Imninous  property  of  the 
South  American  species,  on  the  authority 
of  a friend  who  had  witnessed  it  alive.  And 
W.  Baud,  Esq.  has  informed  me  of  the  ex- 
istence of  a Chinese  edict,  against  young 
ladies  keeping  lanthom-flies.”  Mr.  Adam 
White,  in  the  Annals  and  Magazine  of 
Natural  History,  published  an  extract  from 
a letter  of  J.  Bowring,  Esq.,  of  Hong  Chong, 
where  the  F.  Candelaria  is  very  abundant, 
but  not  known  to  be  luminous.  The  species 
are  generally  very  showy,  and  have  been 
mostly  figured  by  Mr.  Westwood.  In  the 
British  Museum  there  is  a fine  collection  of 
them. 

FULICA.  [See  Coot.] 

ETlXiMAR.  (ProceTlaria  gJacialis.)  A 
Palmiped  bird  belonging  to  the  Petrel 
family  ; abounding  in  northern  latitudes, 
though  rarely  seen  in  warm  or  temperate 
climates  ; in  fact,  it  has  been  met  with  not 
only  in  arctic  and  antarctic  regions,  but 
even  at  the  foot  of  those  impenetrable  bar- 
riers, the  floating  islands  and  eternal  moun- 
tains of  ice  and  snow.  It  measures  seven- 
teen inches  in  length,  and  weiglis  twenty- 
two  ounces.  The  bill  is  about  two  inches 
long,  and  strongly  formed  j the  hook  or  nail 
of  the  upper  mandible,  and  the  truncated 
termination  or  tip  of  the  under  one,  are 
yellow  J the  other  parts  grayish  ; the  nostrils 
are  contained  in  one  sheath,  divided  into 
two  tubes.  The  head,  neck,  alt  the  under 
parts,  and  the  tail  arc  while ; back  and 
wing-coverts  blue  gra^  ; (piills  dusky  blue  j 
eggs  yellowish,  sometimes  inclining  to  red. 
The  body  is  thickly  clothed  with  feathers 
upon  a flue  close  down. 


These  birds  are  extremely  greedy  and 
gluttonous,  and  will  devour  any  floating 
putrid  substances  : they  feed  principally  on 
fish,  and  on  the  blublier  or  fat  of  whales, 
and  other  animals  ; which  being  soon  con- 
vertible into  oil,  supjilies  it  with  provision 
for  its  young,  and  with  the  constant  means 
of  defence  ; for  the  Fulmar,  like  all  the 
Petrels,  has  a peculiar  faculty  of  spouting 
from  its  bill,  to  a considerable  distance,  a 
large  quantity  of  pure  oil.  Pennant,  speak- 
ing of  those  which  inhabit  the  isle  of  St. 
Kilda,  says  — “No  bird  is  of  such  use  to  the 
islanders  as  this  : the  Fulmar  supplies  them 
with  oil  for  their  lamps,  down  for  their  beds, 
a delicacy  for  their  tables,  a balm  for  their 
wounds,  and  a medicine  for  their  dis- 
tempers.” The  female  is  said  to  lay  only 
one  white  and  very  brittle  egg,  which  she 
hatches  about  the  middle  of  Jime. 

FUNGIA.  A genus  of  Zoophytes,  of 
which  there  are  several  species,  both  recent 
and  fossil,  principally  from  the  Indian  seas. 
They  belong  to  the  Madrephyllicea  of  De 
Blainville,  and  consist  of  animals  in  nearly 
the  lowest  state  of  organization  ; for  although 
they  are  universally  allowed  to  be  animals, 
they  are  completely  without  the  power  oi 
motion,  consisting  simply  of  a living  gela- 
tinous film,  which  is  endowed  with  the  ca- 
pability of  constructing  for  itself  a stony 
support  or  framework,  derived  from  the 
surrounding  water.  In  form  it  is  generally 
orbicular  or  oval ; mouth  su|)erior,  trans- 
verse in  a large  disc,  which  is  covered  by 
rnany  thick  cirriform  tentacula  ; and  the 
disc  is  solidified  internally  by  a calcareous 
solid  pohjparium,  of  a simple  figure.,  We 
are  indebted  for  the  following  interlsting 
remarks  to  the  elaborate  description  given 
of  Fungia  by  Mr.  Rymcr  Jones.  “ If  we 
investigate  the  liistory  of  the  Fungia  a little 
more  closely,  it  is  beautiful  to  observe  in 
apparently  one  of  the  Most  helpless  and 
useless  members  of  creation,  the  operations 
of  the  same  power  and  foresight  that  shield 
and  guard  the  highest  and  most  intelligent. 
The  Fungia,  whilst  it  is  alive,  lies  upon  the 
sand  at  the  bottom  of  the  shallow  sens  of 
warm  climates,  or  has  its  base  loosely  im- 
bedded in  the  sand.  It  is  unattached  by 
any  pedicle  or  root,  so  that  a passing  wave  of 
any  violence  might  easily  take  it  up  and 
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wash  it  to  a distance  from  the  spot  it  origi- 
nally occupied.  This  l)cing  the  case,  what 
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fs  to  prevent  the  wave  from  turning  it  upside 
down  ? It  is  only  upon  tlie  upper  surface 
that  the  living  crust  is  spread,  which  forms 
the  Fungia,  so  that  should  accident  reverse 
its  position  the  creature  would  inevitably 
perish.  The  arrangement  adopted  to  prevent 
such  an  occurrence  is  simple  enough,  but 
not  on  that  account  less  beautiful.  The 
living  lilm  that  coats  its  laminated  surface 
has  the  faculty  of  secreting  little  bubbles  of 
air  within  its  substance  ; the  bubbles  so 
produced,  although  disseminated  as  it  were 
at  random,  are  sufficiently  buoyant  to  act 
as  floats,  and  thus  proWded,  let  the  wave 
wash  it  ever  so  far,  still  the  lightest  side 
keeps  uppermost,  the  floats  prevent  it  from 
being  reversed,  and  the  creature  settles  down 
in  a right  position  upon  the  smooth  bottom 
of  the  sea.”  We  may  mention  that  our 
figure  of  the  thick- tentacled  Fungia  {F.  cra- 
sitentaeuJatd)  is  derived  from  one  of  the 
French  Voyages  of  Discovery,  and  shows  the 
animals  projecting  from  their  coral  home. 
The  collection  of  corals  and  zoophytes  in  the 
British  Museum,  now  most  wondrously  in- 
creased, contains  many  fine  specimens  of  this 
very  beautiful  and  distinct  genus.  As  an 
ornament  on  a matelpiece  or  on  a table, 
under  a bell  gloss,  nothing  perhaps  is  so 
pleasing  as  a fine  and  symmetrical  specimen 
of  this  coral. 

GADFDY.  ((Estrus  bovU.)  The  Gadfly, 
or  O.X  Gadfly,  is  a Dipterous  insect,  about 
the  size  of  a common  Bee,  with  pale  brown 
wings  : it  is  of  a pale  yellowish  brown  colour, 
with  the  thorax  marked  by  four  longitudinal 
dnsky  streaks,  and  the  abdomen  by  a black 
bar  across  it,  the  tip  being  covered  with 
orange-coloured  hairs.  The  genus  is  re- 
markable for  its  larva:  residing  beneath  the 
skin,  or  in  different  parts  of  the  bodies  of 
qaadrupeds.  When  the  female  of  this  species 
is  ready  to  deposit  her  eggs  (which  chiefly 
hapTCns  in  August  or  December),  she  fastens 
on  the  back  of  a heifer  or  cow,  and  piercing 
the  skin  with  the  tul«  situated  at  the  top 
of  the  abdomen,  deposits  an  egg  in  the 
puncture ; an  operation  which  she  repeats 
on  many  parts  of  the  animal's  back.  Here 
the  several  eggs  hatch,  and  the  larva:  by 
their  motion  and  suction  cause  so  many 
small  swellings  or  abscesses  beneath  tlie 
skin,  which  growing  gradually  larger,  ex- 
hibit tubercles  of  an  inch  or  more  in  di- 
ameter, with  an  opening  at  the  top  of  each, 
through  which  may  l»c  observed  the  larva 
fa  whitish  oval  maggot,  which  in  time  bc- 
ocmes  brown)  imbedded  in  a purulent  flnid.  1 
There  the  larva:  remain  till  the  middle  of 
the  next  summer,  when  they  force  them-  I 
from  their  respective  cells,  and,  ! 
falling  to  the  ground,  each  creeiis  tiencath  | 
the  first  convenient  shelter,  and  lying  in  an  i 
inert  state  becomes  contracted  into  an  oval 
hut  without  casting  the  larva  skin, 
which  dries  and  hardens  round  it.  Having 
remained  in  the  chrysalis  state  more  than  a 
month,  it  forces  open  the  top  of  Its  coat,  or 
pupa  annour,  and  emerges  in  Its  |»erfect 
form.  [.Mr.  Hracy  Clark;  F.L..S.,  has  paid 
particular  attention  to  the  study  of  the 
■amlly  (FttruhK:  we  refer  our  readers  for 


further  information  to  the  articles  Breeze- 
fly  : (Estkus.] 

GADUS : GADIDiE  The  Gaclidce,  or 
Cod  tribe,  are  a family  of  Fishes  belonging 
to  the  Alalacopterygious  (or  soft-finned) 
order.  They  include  the  Cod,  Haddock, 
Whiting,  Ling,  and  others  ; and  are  distin- 
guished by  the  following  characters  : — a 
smooth,  oblong  body,  covered  with  small, 
soft,  deciduous  scales ; head  scaleless ; eyes 
lateral  ; jaws  and  anterior  part  of  the  vomer 
furnished  with  several  ranges  of  unequal, 
pointed  teeth  ; the  gills  large,  seven-rayed, 
and  opening  laterally  ; and  a small  beard  or 
cirri  at  the  tip  of  the  lower  jaw'.  Almost 
all  the  species  have  two  or  three  dorsal  fins, 
one  or  two  anal,  and  one  distinct  caudal 
fin ; and  they  have  a large,  strong,  swimming- 
bladder,  frequently  dentated  or  lobed  at  its 
borders.  They  live  for  the  most  part  in  the 
seas  of  cold  or  temperate  climates  ; and  from 
their  size  and  their  tendency  to  congregate  in 
particular  localities,  as  well  as  from  the  | 
wholesomeness  and  good  flavour  of  their 
flesh,  they  are  of  first-rate  importance  to 
man.  [See  Cod,  &c.] 

GALAGO.  (,OaIago  or  Ololicnics.')  A genus 
of  small  quadrumanous  animals,  inhabiting 
different  parts  of  Africa,and  subsisting  chiefly 
on  insect  food.  They  have  great  eyes  ; large 
membranous  ears,  which  double  down  when 
at  rest ; hind  limbs  of  a disprojiortionate 
length ! and  a long  and  tufted  tail.  The 
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best  knowm  sjrecies  are  the  Great  Galago 
( Gnlago  crassicaiidatirs),  which  is  as  large  as 
a Rabbit ; and  the  Sknkoal  Galago  (Ga- 
lago  Seni^ga/ensiti),  or  gum  animal  of  Senegal, 
the  size  of  a Hat.  “ These  pretty  animals 
have_  at  night  all  the  activity  of  birds, 
hopping  from  bough  to  Imugh  on  their  hind 
limbs  only.  They  watch  the  insects  flitting 
among  the  leaves,  listen  to  the  fluttering  of 
the  moth  as  it  darts  through  the  air,  lie  in 
wait  for  it,  and  spring  with  the  rapidity  of  an 
arrow,  seldom  missing  their  prize,  wlilch  is 
caught  by  the  hands.  They  make  nests  in 
the  branches  of  trees,  and  cover  a bed  with 
grass  and  leaves  for  their  littie  ones.  They 
arc  a favourite  article  of  food  In  Senegal.” 

GALATHA5A.  A genus  of  long-tailed 
Crustacea.  In  the  British  seas  four  species 
are  recorded  os  native  i their  iiorceiaiii 
texture,  their  sculptured  carapace  and  wide 
tail,  joined  to  their  pleasing  colours,  espe- 
cially when  alive,  render  them  very  at* 
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tractive.  Close  to  this  genus  Is  Grimotliea, 
one  of  the  species  of  which  (Cr.  grcgaria)  is 
met  with  in  the  Southern  seas  near  the 
Straits  of  Magellan,  in  countless  multitudes. 

GALEOPITIIECUS.  An  extraordinary 
quadrumanous  animal  of  the  Lemurine  tribe, 
called  the  Flying  Lemur,  and  sometimes 
termed  the  Coluga;  it  is  a native  of  the  islands 
of  the  Indian  Archipelago  ; and  its  chief  pe- 
culiarity consists  in  the  extension  of  its  skin 
between  the  anterior  and  posterior  limbs  on 
each  side,  and  between  the  posterior  limbs, 
including  also  the  tail ; by  which  it  receives 
a ijarachute-like  support  in  the  air,  and  is 
enabled  to  take  long  sweeping  leaps  from 
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tree  to  tree,  somewhat  like  flying.  They 
maybe  considered  as  connecting  the  Lemurs 
with  the  Bats  j differing  generically  from 
the  latter  in  having  their  fingers,  which  are 
armed  with  trencliant  nails,  no  longer  than 
the  toes,  so  that  the  membrane  whicli  occu- 
pies their  intervals,  and  extends  to  the  sides 
of  the  tail,  can  only  answer  the  purpose  of 
floating  in  the  air.  Tire  general  anatomy 
agrees  very  closely  with  that  of  the  Lemurs. 
They  inhabit  lofty  trees  in  dark  woods  ; to 
which  they  cling  with  all  four  extremities, 
and  traverse  easily  by  means  of  their  strong 
and  extremely  compressed,  retractile  claws. 
Dining  the  day-time  tliey  suspend  them- 
selves like  Bats  from  the  branches,  with  the 
head  downwards ; but  at  night  they  rouse 
themselves,  and  make  an  active  search  for 
food,  which  consists  of  fruit,  insects,  eggs, 
birds,  &c.  They  are  very  inoffensive  ani- 
mals ; and  generally  produce  two  young  at 
a birth. 

GALERUCIDAD.  A group  of  leaf-eating 
beetles,  separated  from  the  ChrysnmeUdee  fa- 
mily, and  consisting  mostly  of  dull-coloured 
beetles : having  an  oblong  oval,  slightly 
convex  body  ; a short  and  rather  narrow 
thorax ; slender  antcnnic,  more  than  half 
the  length  of  the  boily,  and  imidnnted  close 
together  on  the  forehead  ; slender  legs,  and 
claws  split  at  the  end.  They  fly  mostly  by 
day,  and  arc  either  very  timid  or  very  cun- 


ning, for,  when  we  attempt  to  take  hold  of  ! 
them,  they  draw  up  their  legs,  and  full  to 
the  ground.  They  sometimes  do  great  in-  | 
jury  to  plants,  eating  large  holes  in  the  1 
leaves,  or  consuming  entirely  those  that  are  i 
young  and  tender.  The  larva:  are  rather 
short  cylindrical  grubs,  generally  of  a black- 
ish colour,  and  are  provided  with  six  legs. 
They  live  and  feed  together  in  swarms,  and 
sometimes  appear  in  very  great  numbers  on 
the  leaves  of  plants,  committing  ravages,  at 
these  times,  as  extensive  as  those  of  the  most 
destructive  caterpillars.  | 

The  Galentca  vittata,  or  striped  Cueumlwr  i 
Beetle,  a North  American  species  recorded  ■ 
by  Dr.  Harris  in  his  “ Insects  of  Massachu- 
setts,” is  of  a light  yellow  colour  above,  with 
a black  head,  and  a broad  black  stripe  on 
each  wing-cover,  the  inner  edge  of  which  is  : 
also  block,  forming  a third  narrower  stripe  , 
down  the  middle  of  the  back  ; the  abdomen,  ■ 
the  greater  part  of  the  fore -legs,  and  the  | 
knees  and  feet  of  the  other  legs,  are  black,  j 
It  is  rather  less  than  one-fifth  of  an  inch 
long.  Early  in  the  spring  it  devours  the 
tender  leaves  of  various  plants  t and  makes  , 
its  appearance  on  cucumber,  pumpkin,  and  i 
melon  vines,  about  the  end  of  May  or  the  ; 
beginning  of  June,  or  as  soon  as  the  leaves  ; 
begin  to  expand;  and  as  several  broods  are 
produced  in  the  course  of  the  summer,  it  ; 
may  be  found  at  various  times  on  these 
plants,  till  the  latter  are  destroyed  by  frost.  • 
The  females  lay  their  eggs  in  the  groimd,  i 
and  the  larvae  feed  on  the  roots  of  plants. 
Various  means  have  been  suggests  to  pre- 
vent the  ravages  of  these  striped  cucumber 
beetles  ; as,  wetting  the  vines  with  tobacco 
water,  or  with  infusions  of  elder,  walnut- 
leaves,  or  of  hops  ; others  rccommendi  the  . 
use  of  soot,  sulphur,  Scotch  snuff,  or  pepper,  i 
to  be  sifted  upon  the  plants.  In  this  eountry  i 
several  species  are  found,  which  rvill  be  seen 
referred  to  in  tlie  works  of  ilessrs.  Stephens  . 
and  Curtis. 

GALICTIS.  A genus  of  Camivorons 
animals  allied  to  the  Civets  and  Genets.  | 

GALLINiE.  The  name  given  to  an  ex-  ! 
tensive  order  of  Birds,  ineluding  all  those 
which  constitute  what  are  commonly  termed 
“ poultry,”  and  furnishing  us  with  the 
greater  number  of  our  farm-yard  fowls,  and 
with  much  excellent  game.  The  name  Gni- 
linee  is  applied  to  them  from  their  affinity  to 
the  Domestic  Cock,  in  common  with  which 
they  have  generally  the  upper  mandible 
vaulted,  the  nostrils  pierced  in  a large  mem- 
branous space  at  the  base  of  the  Iteak,  and 
covered  bj'  a cartilaginous  scale.  Their 
wings  arc  short,  their  carriage  heavy,  and 
their  flight  laborious.  They  have  an  ex- 
tremely muscular  gizzard,  and  generally  a 
large  globular  crop.  In  general  they  lay 
and  incubate  on  the  ground,  on  a few  care- 
lessly arranged  stems  of  straw  or  grass. 
Some  species  are  imlygamous,  and  .wmc  mo- 
nogamous : in  tlic  former  the  male  is  always  j 
larger  and  more  gaily  coloured  than  the 
female  ; in  the  latter  the.  sexes  nearly  or  j 
quite  resemble  both  in  size  and  colour. 

GAI-LINACEvE.  Some  of  the  most^ 
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valuable  birds  we  have  belong  to  this  order  ; I 
Peacocks,  Turkeys,  Fowls,  Pheasants,  Par-  I 
tridges,  &c.  being  of  the  number.  Their  | 
bodies,  for  the  most  part,  are  large  and  i 
muscnlar  ; their  wings  short ; and  their  toes 
rough  beneath,  to  enable  them  to  scratch 
the  ground  in  search  of  worms,  &c.  Many 
feed  on  grain  and  seeds,  whilst  others  feed 
on  berries,  but  the  greater  portion  subsist 
likewise  on  insects.  They  are  mostly  poly- 
gamous, building  their  rude  nests,  in  retired 
situations,  on  the  bore  ground.  The  females 
of  several  species  are  extremely  prolific,  and 
continue  to  lay  eggs  nearly  all  the  year  ; the 
young  follow  the  parent  mother  as  soon  as 
hatched,  and  she  continues  to  protect  them 
till  they  are  fully  grown.  Some  are  easily 
domesticated  ; others  remain  in  a wild  state; 
but  the  flesh  of  nearly  all  furnish  a substan- 
tial and  wholesome  food,  while  their  plu- 
mage serves  for  various  domestic  and  orna- 
mental purposes.  In  their  proi>er  alpha- 
betical order  the  reader  will  find  them 
severally  described. 

GALL-INSECT.  (.Gallinsecta.)  A fa- 
mily of  insects,  of  a small  size,  which  live 
upon  trees  or  plants  of  various  kinds.  In 
the  iarva  state  they  have  the  appearance  of 
oval  or  round  scales,  closely  attached  to  the 
plant  or  bark  of  the  tree  they  inhabit,  and 
exhibit  no  distinct  external  organs.  If  ob- 
served in  spring,  their  bodies  are  noticed 
gradually  to  increase  in  size,  ending  in  their 
acquiring  the  appearance  of  a gall,  being 
either  spherical,  kidney-shaped, boat-shaped, 
Ac.  The  skin  in  some  is  entire  and  very 
smooth  ; in  others  it  is  incised,  or  offers 
traces  of  segments.  It  is  in  this  state  that 
the  females  are  impregnated,  shortly  after 
which  they  deposit  their  eggs,  of  which  the 
number  is  very  great ; these  they  deposit 
between  the  ventral  surface  of  their  bodies 
and  a layer  of  a cottony  secretion.  Their 
bodies  subsequently  dry  up  and  become  a 
solid  cocoon,  which  covers  the  eggs ; others 
envelope  their  eggs  in  a very  abundant  cot- 
tony secretion,  which  equally  defends  them. 
.Many  of  them  have  been  long  celebrated  for 
the  beautiful  dyes  they  yield.  A very  curious 
Gall  haslately  been  imported  from  the  East, 
by  .Mr.  .Morson,  F.L.S.,  of  Southampton  Row, 
London.  Tliis,  whicli  is  principally  com- 
posed of  gallic  acid  and  tannin,  has  been 
particularly  described  in  a late  number  of 
the  Pharmaceutical  .Journal  ; where  the 
insect  is  figured.  [Sec  Coccus  : Keiimes.] 

GALLINULE.  (^OaVinula.)  A genus  of 
birds  which  frequent  fresh  waters,  swimming 
and  diving  about,  or  running  on  land  with 
equal  ease  and  swiftness.  The  common  Gal- 
liniile  (Oallinuht  nhloropwi),  called  also  the 
'Vatsi;-iie.v  or  .Moon-iiES,  is  about  fourteen 
inches  in  Icngtii,  from  the  tip  of  the  licak  to 
the  end  of  the  tail,  and  weighs  from  eleven  to 
fourteen  ounces.  The  bill  is  upwards  of  an 
inch  long,  of  a greenish  yellow  at  the  tip, 
and  rediiish  towards  the  base  ; whence  a 
kind  of  horny  or  membraneous  substance 
shields  the  forehead  as  far  ns  the  eyes  : this 
appenilage  to  the  bill  is  iwrfcctly  red  in  the 
■ breeding  season  ; at  other  times  it  varies  or 
> fades  into  white.  The  head  is  small  and 


black,  except  a white  spot  under  each  eye  : 
the  irides  red : all  the  upper  imrts  of  tlie 
plumage  dark  shining  olive  green,  inclining 
to  brown ; under  parts  dark  hoary  lead 
gray : vent  feathers  black ; those  on  the 
belly  and  the  thighs  tipped  with  dirty  white: 
the  long  loose  feathers  on  the  sides,  which 
hang  over  the  upper  part  of  the  thighs,  are 
black,  streaked  with  white ; the  feathers 
just  beneath  the  tail  ore  white  ; and  the 
legs  are  dusky  green.  The  toes  are  very 
long,  particularly  the  middle  one ; their 
under  sides  flat  and  broad,  whereby  it  is 
enabled  to  swim ; and,  from  this  part  of  its 
conformation,  it  may  be  regarded  as  the 
bird  which  connects  the  web-footed  aquatic 
fowl  with  the  fin-toed.  The  body  is  long, 
and  the  legs  placed  far  behind  ; its  feathers 
thickly  set,  and  bedded  upon  down.  It  lies 
concealed  during  the  day  among  rcetls  and 
willows,  by  the  sides  of  rivulets  : it  can  run 
over  the  surface  of  such  waters  as  are  thickly  j 
covered  with  weeds,  and  it  dives  and  hides 
itself  with  equal  ease  : it  flirts  up  its  tail 
W'hen  running,  and  flics  with  its  legs  hang- 
ing down.  In  the  evenings,  it  creeps  by  the 
margins  of  the  waters,  among  the  roots  of 
bushes  and  long  loose  herbage,  in  quest  of 
its  food,  which  consists  of  insects,  small 
fishes,  worms,  aquatic  plants,  and  seeds  : it 
is  also  granivorons  ; and  if  killed  in  Septem- 
ber or  October,  after  having  had  the  advan- 
tage of  a neighbouring  stubble,  its  flesh  is 
very  good. 

The  Gallinule,  or  Moor-hen,  makes  its 
nest  of  reeds  and  rushes,  closely  interwoven, 
choosing  for  it  a very  retired  spot  close  by 
the  brink  of  the  water ; and  it  is  said  the 
female  never  quits  it  without  covering  her 
eggs  with  the  leaves  of  the  surrounding  her- 
bage. The  female  lays  from  five  to  eight 
eggs,  of  a light  yellowish  brown,  marked 
with  rust-coloured  spots.  Soon  after  the 
young  are  hatched,  they  take  to  the  water, 
and  shift  for  themselves.  They  differ  con- 
siderably from  the  adults  till  after  their 
second  autumnal  moulting,  having  till  then 
a much  lij'hter  plumage. 

“ One  circumstanee  respecting  this  fami- 
liar bird,”  Mr.  Gould  observes,  “ appears  to 
have  escaped  the  notice  of  most  ornitholo- 
gists : we  allude  to  the  fact  of  the  female 
being  clothed  in  a dark  and  rich  plumage, 
and  having  the  base  of  the  bill  and  the 
frontal  shield  of  a bright  crimson-red  tipped 
with  fine  yellow  ; her  superiority  in  these 
respects  lias  caused  her  to  be  mistaken  for 
the  male,  which,  contrary  to  the  general 
rule.  Is  at  all  times  clothed  in  a duller  plu- 
mage, and  has  the  upper  surface  more  olive 
than  in  the  female  ; the  bill  is  also  less 
richly  tinted. 

There  are  very  few  birds  of  this  genus ; 
and  most  of  them  inhabit  Java ; but  they 
arc  not  by  any  means  remarkable. 

GALI.IWASP.  (Cclotus  occiduim.)  A 
reptile  of  the  Saurian  order.  It  is  nearly 
two  feet  in  length  from  the  nose  to  the  tip  of 
the  tail,  which,  like  the  body,  is  thick  and 
strong,  tapering  pretty  suddenly  towards 
the  till;  the  limbs  are  short,  and  tlic  ani- 
mal’s whole  appearance  is  remarkably  stout 
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and  plump  : the  teeth  are  small  in  front, 
but  as  they  approach  the  back  part  of  the 
jaws  they  increase  considerably  in  size.  It 
is  a native  of  the  West  India  islands,  and 
seems  to  be  particularly  common  in  Jamaica, 
where  it  is  said  to  frequent  woody  and 
marshy  districts.  It  is  usually  of  a palish 
brown  colour,  clouded  with  spots  and  bands 
of  deeper  cast,  but  it  is  reported  to  change 
its  colour  occasionally  to  a lively  golden 
yellow. 

GAI.LOWAY.  A peculiar  breed  of  strong, 
active,  middle-sized  horses  ; so  called  from 
the  county  of  Galloway,  in  Scotland,  which 
was  formerly  noted  for  them.  Tradition 
reports,  that  the  stock  originated  from  seve- 
ral Spanish  stallions,  which  swam  on  shore 
from  some  ships  wrecked  on  the  coast,  be- 
longing to  the  famous  Armada  ; and,  pro- 
pagating with  the  mares  of  the  country, 
furnished  the  kingdom  with  their  posterity. 

GAMBET.  iTotanus.)  A genus  of  wading 
birds,  allied  to  the  Scolopaciilce,  and  inclu- 
ding numerous  species.  The  Geeensiiank 
Gambet  {Totamis  Glottis)  is  the  largest 
European  species,  being  nearly  the  size  of 
the  Godwit,  with  the  beak  comparatively 
stout,  and  a little  recurved  ; ashy-brown 
above  and  on  the  sides,  with  the  margins 
of  the  feathers  punctated  with  brown,  the 
trroup  and  belly  white,  and  tail  rayed 
with  narrow  Irregular  bars  of  gray  and 
white  ; the  feet  green  : in  summer  the  throat 
and  breast  are  marked  with  dusky  spots, 
which  disappear  after  the  breeding  season. 
It  breeds  on  the  margins  of  lakes,  which 
it  mostly  frequents  ; is  very  clamorous  when 
on  the  wing  ; and  in  winter  resorts  to 
the  sea-shore. — The  Dusicv  Gambet  (Tota- 
nus  fusctis),  another  European  species,  but 
rare  in  Britain,  is  more  delicately  formed, 
mth  particularly  slender  beak  and  feet,  and 
beautifully  barred  tail  and  coverts  ; it  be- 
comes entirely  suffused  on  the  under  parts 
with  fuliginous  black  in  the  spring.  — A 
third,  the  Redshank  Gambet  iTotanns 
calulris),  is  very  abundant  in  tliis  country, 
breeding  also  not  uncommonly  in  marshes 
near  the  sea-shore,  and  especially  about  the 
estuaries  of  rivers. — Tliere  are  otlicrs,  as  the 
delicate  Wood  Gambet  (Tolanus  glarcola), 
remarkable  for  the  extraordinary  length  of 
its  legs,  and  its  habit  of  gracefully  tripping 
across  the  broad  floating  leaves  of  aquatic 
plants  wlien  in  search  of  its  prey  ; and  the 
Gueen  Gambet,  (Z’otomM  oc/irojnts),  with 
shorter  legs,  and  easily  known  as  it  flies  by 
its  conspicuous  white  rump. 

GAME,  Br.ACK  and  Red.  [See  Gkouse.] 

GAMMARUS  : GAMMARID/E.  A 

genus  and  family  of  Crustaceans  belonging 
to  the  order  Ampliipoiln.  The  body  of  this 
marine  genua  is  covered  with  a coriaceous 
elastic  tegument,  generally  compressed 
and  arched  ; the  posterior  extremity  of  the 
tail  is  not  furnished  with  swimmcrcts,  but 
its  appendages  arc  in  the  form  of  cylin- 
drical or  conical  styles.  Two  at  least  ot  the 
four  anterior  legs  are  terminated  by  claws. 
The  vesicular  bags  {the  use  of  which  has  not 
been  ascertained)  arc  situated  at  the  external 


base  of  the  legs,  commencing  with  the  second  ' 
pair,  and  accompanied  by  a small  plate.  : 
The  pectoral  scales  enclosing  the  eggs  are  six  ; 
in  number.  Tliere  are  several  speeics  of 
this  family  found  in  the  British  seas  ; for  an 
account  of  which  we  must  refer  our  readers  | 
to  the  works  of  Milne  Edwards  and  Kroyer,  ; 
but  especially  of  the  latter.  The  genera  ! 
Talitrus,  Orchestia,  Dexamint,  Amphithoe,  ' 
and  others  recorded  in  the  List  of  Crustacea  in  > 
the  British  Museum,  belong  to  this  family. 
The  habits  of  some  of  these  are  very  in- 
teresting. [See  Amphipoda,  &c.] 

GARNET,  or  SOLAN  GOOSE.  (Sula 
Bassana.)  This  Palmipede  bird  is  abont  the 
size  of  the  tame  goose;  its  length  two  feet  nine 
inches,  and  its  weight  nearly  seven  pounds. 
The  bill  is  six  inclies  long,  jagged  at  tlie 
sides,  and  straight  almost  to  the  point,  where 
it  inclines  downwards  ; a darkish  line  passes 
from  the  brow  over  the  eyes,  which  are  sur- 
rounded with  a naked  blue  skin,  and,  like 
those  of  the  Owl,  are  set  in  the  head  so  as  to 
look  nearly  straight  forward,  and  the  ex- 
treme paleness  of  the  irides  gives  them  a 
keen  wild  store.  A loose  black  bare  skin. 


capable  of  great  distension,  hung  from  the  ; 
blades  of  the  under  bill,  and  extended  o^•cr  j)  ( 
the  throat,  serves  it  as  a pouch  to  carry  pro-  | ! 
visions  in  the  breeding  season  to  its  male 
and  young.  The  neck  is  long ; the  l>odv 
flat,  and  very  full  of  feathers ; the  crown  of 
the  head,  and  a small  space  on  the  hind  part  j 
of  the  neck,  are  buff-coloured  ; and,  with  the  I 
exception  of  the  quill  and  bastard-wing  fea- 
thers, the  rest  of  the  plumage  is  white.  The  , I 
legs  and  toes  are  black  ; but  the  fore  part  of 
both  are  marked  with  a pea-green  stripe ; 
and  the  tail  is  comjro.sed  of  twelve  tajicring 
sharp-pointed  feathers,  the  middle  ones 
being  the  longest.  The  male  and  female  are 
nearly  alike  ; but  the  young  birds,  during 
the  first  year,  arc  of  a duskv  hue,  speckled 
with  numerous  triangular  white  sjtots  ; and 
it  is  not  until  the  thlnl  year  that  the  plu- 
mage is  pcrfectetl. 

In  the  Hebrides,  the  north  of  Scotland, 
and  in  Norway,  this  species  is  very  ahiin- 
daiit ; it  is  also  met  with  in  great  numlwrs 
on  the  coasts  of  Newfoundland  and  other 
northern  regions,  os  well  os  in  more 
perate  climes  of  both  hemispheres.  ThHr 
food  consists  cliicfly  of  salt-water  fish,  the 
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herring  and  pilchard  being  their  favourites  j 
and  they  take  their  prey  by  darting  down 
upon  it  from  a considerable  height.  They 
make  their  nests,  which  are  composed  of 
withered  grasses  and  sea-weeds,  in  the  ca- 
‘ vcrns  and  fissures  of  rocks,  or  on  their  ledges, 
as  well  as  on  tlie  plain  surface  of  the  ground. 
The  female  (according  to  Bewick)  lays  three 
white  eags,  somewhat  smaller  than  those  of 
, a goose';  hut  we  find  it  elsewhere  stated,  that 
the  Gannet,  if  not  disturbed,  will  lay  only 
one  egg  throughout  the  year  ; but  if  that  be 
taken  away,  it  will  lay  another,  and  in  like 
manner  a third,  which  she  is  generally  per- 
■ mitted  to  hatch.  Their  greatest  known  ren- 
I dezvous  is  the  Hebrides  and  other  solitary 
\ rocky  isles  of  North  Britain,  such  as  the 
Bass  in  the  Firth  of  Forth,  and  Ailsa  Crag, 
in  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  where  their  nests,  in 
the  months  of  May  and  J ime,  are  described  as 
•o  closely  placed  together,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  walk  without  treading  upon  some  of 
them  ; and  it  is  said  that  the  swarms  of  the 
old  birds  are  so  prodigious,  that  when  they 
rise  into  the  air,  they  stun  the  ear  with  their 
noise,  and  overshadow  the  ground  like  the 
clouds.  - The  inhabitants  of  the  islands 
where  these  birds  breed  derive  considerable 
emolument  from  the  produce  of  their  eggs  ; 
but  to  obtain  them  they  encounter  the  most 
fearful  risks,  now  cUrabing  rocks  which  are 
almost  inaccessible,  and  now  clinging  to  the 
• craggy  precipices  which,  at  a prodigious 
height,  overhang  a raging  sea. 

In  Mr.  Couch’s  “ Cornish  Fauna  ” wc  are 
told  that  “ the  Gannet  takes  its  prey  in  a 
different  manner  from  any  other  of  our 
ariuatic  birds  ; for,  traversing  the  air  in  all 
directions,  with  a heavy  and  irregular  flight, 
as  soon  as  it  discovers  the  fish  it  rises  to  sucli 
a height  ns  experience  shows  best  calculated 
to  carry  it  by  a downward  motion  to  the 
required  depth,  and  then  partially  closing 
its  wings  it  falls  perpendicularly  on  the 
prey,  and  rarely  without  success,  the  time 
between  the  plunge  and  emersion  being  about 
fifteen  seconds.  tVhen  pilchards  ore  col- 
lected into  a narrow  space,  the  number  and 
eagerness  of  the  Gannets  are  such,  that  it  is 
I surprising  they  do  not  fall  on  and  kill  each 
other.  Their  clamour  indeed  at  such  times 
proves  them  to  be  well  on  their  guard,  but 
it  is  also  probable  that  every  one  in  falling 
hu  its  eye  fixed  on  the  fish  it  intends  to 
seize,  and  the  well-poised  wings  direct  it 
unerringly  to  its  prey.  The  form  and  setting 
on  of  the  Gannet's  wings  well  fit  it  for  as- 
suming the  peri)cn<licular  attitude  prepara- 
tory u>  its  fall,  which  is  effected  with  ease, 
rapidity,  and  precision.  They  are  attached 
to  the  l)o<ly  alKiut  the  centre  of  gravity,  so 
i that  the  anterior  parts  drop  as  on  a pivot, 
I and  the  elbow  being  almiit  the  middle  of  the 
'Ustance  between  the  shoulder  and  wrist,  a 
•light  inclination  in  any  direction  is  sufll- 
eient  to  regulate  the  motion.”  There  are 
also  other  sjieclcs  bearing  the  name  of  Gan- 
net, but  the  one  just  dcscrilied  is  the  liest 
known  and  the  largest.  Tlic  White  Oaniirt, 
which  inhabits  China : the  /loo/ip 
common  on  the  coasts  of  Boiitli  America, 
and  dcscrilicd  ns  tieing  a very  stupid  bird  ; 
I hence  the  appellation  given  to  it  liy  sailors  : 


and  the  Brown  Gannet,  belonging  to  the 
West  Indies  and  the  western  coast  of  tro- 
pical Africa.  [See  Sula.] 

GAHFISH.  (Esox  heione.)  This  fish  has 
a variety  of  names  ; ns.  Garfish,  Sea-pike, 
Sword-fish,  Greenbone,  Mackerel-Guide, 
Sea-Needl^  &c.  It  generally  precedes  the 
Mackerel  in  their  annual  visit  to  shallow 
water  for  the  purpose  of  spawning,  and  is 
taken  on  various  parts  of  tlie  Dutch,  EnglisJi, 


OaR-FISH.  — (FSOX  BELONF.  ) 

Scotch,  and  Irish  coasts.  It  is  from  twenty 
to  twenty-four  inches  in  length,  with  long, 
narrow,  beak- like  snout,  the  under  jaw  pro- 
jecting ; the  teeth  are  numerous  and  minute, 
the  eyes  large  ; the  dorsal  and  anal  fins  op- 
posite each  other  ; pectoral  and  ventral  fins 
small  ; and  the  tail  considerably  forked. 
The  upper  part  of  the  head  and  back  is  of  a 
dark  green  hue,  the  sides  paler,  and  the  belly 
a silvery  white.  It  is  a very  vivacious  fish, 
and  seizes  the  bait  with  avidity.  The  flesh 
of  the  Garfish  has  somewhat  the  flavour  of 
Mackerel,  but  is  more  dry  ; and  the  bones 
are  green. 

GARROT.  (Clangula.)  A genus  of  the 
Duck  family,  widely  distributed  over  the 
colder  and  temperate  regions  of  both  Europe 
and  America.  The  head  is  large,  com- 
pressed, rounded  above  ; bill  shorter  than 
tlie  head,  higher  tliau  broad  at  the  base  ; 
neck  short  and  thick  ; body  ovate  and 
depressed  ; eyes  small ; legs  very  short,  and 
placed  far  behind ; hind  toe  lobed.  Tliey 
breed  in  the  colder  regions  of  Europe  and 
America,  returning  to  more  temperate 
climes  in  winter.  They  haunt  rivers,  lakes, 
estuaries,  and  feed  chiefly  on  mollusca,  and 
also  on  larvse,  Crustacea,  and  sometimes 
small  fish,  for  which  they  dive.  1.  The 
Goldkn-eyed  Gahiiot  iClangtiJa  vulgaris 
is  a common  species  in  Britain  ; 2.  Tlie 
IIahi.equin  Garrot  {Clangula  hiatrionica) 
occurs  as  a rare  straggler.  [See  Duck.] 

GASTEllOPODA.  The  name  of  a class 
of  molluscous  animals  which  move  from 
place  to  place  by  means  of  a flcsliy  disc,  or 
foot,  situated  under  the  abdomen.  Tlie 
greater  part  of  these  Mollusca  consist  of  ani- 
mals inhabiting  a univalve  shell,  which  is 
cone-shaped  and  rolled  into  a spiral ; and 
of  such  the  snail  is  a familiar  specimen. 
Some  species,  on  the  contrary,  have  no  shell ; 
of  which  the  slug  is  an  example.  The  body 
is  elongated,  and  terminates  in  front  by  a 
head,  more  or  less  dcvcloiicd,  with  a mouth 
provided  with  from  two  to  six  tciitaciiia  ; 
the  buck  is  enveloped  in  a mantle,  which 
secretes  the  shell  ; and  the  belly  is'covcrcd 
i on  its  under  side  by  the  fleshy  mu.ss  of  the 
j foot.  In  most  aquatie  Gastcro|)ods  whose 
shell  is  spiral,  there  is  a homy  or  calcareous 
disc,  called  the  o/icrri//«m,  wdileh  is  attached 
to  the  hinder  jiart  of  the  foot,  and  is  used  for 
closing  the  entrance  of  the  shell  wdicii  the 
I animal  wdtlidrnws  itself.  Some  of  the  Gas- 
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teropoda  inhabit  fresh  waters,  but  most  of 
tliem  are  marine  animals  : some  are  formed 
for  crawling,  as  the  snail,  the  whelk,  &c.  ; 
some  are  more  adapted  for  swimming  ; while 
a few  of  this  class  attach  themselves  to  the 
surface  of  rocks,  scarcely  varying  their  lo- 
cality, as  is  the  case  with  tlie  limpet ; this 
attacliment  being  produced  by  the  adhesion 
of  the  muscular  disc,  or  foot,  which  acts  like 
a sucker,  and  ean  at  any  time  be  detached 
by  the  will  of  the  animal. 

In  the  work  of  Mrs.  Gray,  of  the  British 
Museum,  on  Mollusca,  are  figures  of  the 
animals  of  most  of  the  genera  of  Gasteropoda. 
To  tliis  very  carefully  executed  and  autho- 
ritative work,  we  refer  oirr  readers,  as  well 
as  to  the  various  miscellaneous  articles  in 
this  work  ; such  as  Acuaiin'A,  Buhmus, 
Snail,  &e. 

Fossil  Gasteropoda.  Among  the  numerous 
organic  remains  which  exist,  none  are  more 
extensively  ditfused  throughout  the  globe, 
occupying  the  various  geological  formations, 
than  fossil  univalve  shells.  It  is,  indeed, 
asserted  by  some  of  the  most  experienced 
geologists,  that  every  fossil  turbinated  uni- 
valve of  the  older  beds,  from  the  transition 
lime  to  the  lias,  belongs  to  the  herbivorous 
genera,  which  class  extends  thi'ough  every 
stratum  in  the  entire  series  of  geological 
formations,  and  still  retains  its  place  among 
the  inhabitants  of  our  existing  seas  : wliile, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  shells  of  marine  car- 
nivorous univalves  are  very  abundant  in  the 
tertiary  strata  above  the  chalk,  but  are  rare 
in  the  secondary  strata  from  the  chalk  dovra- 
wards  to  the  inferior  oolite  ; beneath  wliich 
no  trace  of  them  has  yet  been  found. 

GASTEROSTEIJS.  The  name  of  a genus 
of  Acanthopterygious  fishes.  [See  Stickle- 
back.] 

GASTROBRANCnUS.  {Gastrdbranchus 
fflutinosa').  The  Hag.  A cartilaginous  fish, 
which  in  its  general  appearance  bears  a near 
resemblance  to  the  Lampreys,  but  which  in 
the  Systema  Natural  of  Linnaius  has  been 
considered  os  belonging  to  the  class  Vcr})ics. 
It  is  of  a dusky  bluish  cast  above,  and  reddish 
towards  the  head  and  tail ; is  from  four  to 
six  inches  long,  and  is  remarkable  for  its 
total  want  of  eyes  ; the  mouth,  wliich  is 
situated  beneath,  is  of  an  oblong  form  : on 
each  side  are  two  beards  or  cirri,  and  on  the 
ujiper  part  four  ; in  front  of  the  top  of  the 
head  is  a small  spout-hole,  furnished  with  a 
valve,  by  which  it  can  at  pleasure  be  closed  : 
the  teeth,  whicli  are  of  an  orange-colour,  are 
arranged  on  each  side  of  the  mouth  in  a 
double-row,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  roof  of 
the  mouth  is  one  sharp-pointed  and  curved 
tooth.  It  has  no  scales,  nor  any  kind  of  fin 
but  that  which  forms  the  tail,  the  extremity 
of  the  body,  where  it  is  surrounded  by  the 
caudal  fin,  which  is  very  shallow,  being 
pointed.  Beneath  the  body,  from  head  to 
tail,  runs  a double  row  of  equi-distant  pores, 
througii  which,  on  pressure,  exudes  a viscid 
fluid  ; and  beneath  the  body  arc  t wo  spiracles 
having  apertures  communicating  with  a 
series  of  si.x  globular  red  cells  or  vesicles  on 
each  side  of  the  body.  “ The  maniicrs  of 
this  fish  arc  represented  ns  highly  singular  : 

it  is  said  toenter  into  the  bodies  of  such  fishes 
as  it  happens  to  find  on  the  fishermen’s  hooks, 
and  which  consequently  have  not  the  power 
of  escaping  its  attack,  and  by  gnawing  its 
way  tlirough  the  skin,  to  devour  all  the  in- 
ternal parts,  leaving  only  the  bones  and  the 
skin  remaining.  Another  peculiarity  in  this 
animal  consists  in  its  uncommonly  glutinous 
nature:  if  put  into  a large  vessel  of  sea- water 
it  is  said  in  a very  short  space  to  render  the 
whole  so  glutinous  as  easily  to  be  drawn  out 
into  the  form  of  threads.  When  taken  out  , | 
of  water  the  Gastrobranchus  is  said  to  be  in-  j 
capable  of  living  more  than  three  or  four 
hours.”  The  species  we  have  been  describ- 
ing is  called  the  Blind  Gastrobranchus,  and 
is  an  inhabitant  of  the  Northern  seas.  Ano-  , 
ther,  and  a much  larger  one,  called  the  ZJom- 
beyan  Gastrobranchus,  from  its  haring  been 
first  noticed  by  M.  Dombey,  is  found  in  the 
South  American  seas.  | 

GASTROCHiENA.  The  name  given  to  a 
genus  of  Acephalous  Molluscs,  found  on  the 
coasts  of  Great  Britain  and  America.  They 
inhabit  an  equfvalve,  inequilateral  shell, 
united  by  a ligament,  and  haring  in  the  in-  ■ 
terior  a small  spoon-shaped  curvature.  The 
Gastrochiena  penetrates  and  makes  its  abode 
in  hard  substances  ; and  seldom  exceeds  half 
an  inch  in  length.  They  are  found  in  the 
hoUows  of  shells  or  other  marine  substances. 

GAVIAL,  or  GARIAL.  An  enormous 
Reptile  found  in  India,  to  whicli  the  name 
of  the  Gancetic  Crocodile  iCrocodUus 
Gangeticus)  is  sometimes  applied  ; but  the 
sub -genus  termed  Gavial,  by  Cuvier,  is 
so  strikingly  distinguished  both  from  the 
Crocodile  of  the  Nile  and  the  Alligator 
by  the  peculiar  form  of  the  mouth,  thattit  is 
hardly  possible,  even  on  a cursory  view,  to 
confound  it  with  either  of  them  ; the  jaws 
being  remarkably  long,  narrow,  and  straight, 
constituting  the  anterior  part  or  beak, 
spreading  out  at  its  base,  "and  terminating 
in  front,  so  ns  to  remind  the  observer  of 
the  beak  of  the  Spoonbill.  The  head, 
properly  so  called,  has  its  sides  straight  , 
and  perpendicular,  the  upper  surface  being  ; 
quadrilateral : and  the  mandible,  instead 
of  being  continued  from  the  forehead  by  a 
gradual  slope,  sinks  suddenly  to  follow  a j 
straight  and  nearly  horizontal  direction.  | 
In  the  general  form  and  colour  of  the  body  1 
and  limbs  it  resembles  the  common  Crocodile, 
but  the  number  of  transverse  zones  or  bancU 
formed  by  the  rows  of  scales  on  the  back,  is 
greater  than  in  that  species.  The  teeth  arc 
nearly  double  the  number  of  those  of  the 
Nilotic  Crocodile,  and  are  of  equal  size 
throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  jaws. 

It  is  quite  as  aquatic  in  its  habits  as  is  the 
African  species  ; its  hind  feet  fully  webbed  ; 
and  the  crest  on  the  tail,  increasing  the  sur- 
face by  which  it  strikes  the  water,  is  much 
elevated.  This  iwwerful  animal  frequcntlv 
attains  the  length  of  twenty-five  feet ; and. 
from  its  strength  and  ferocity,  is  triily  for- 
midable. In  one  rcsi>cct,  however,  it  is  found 
very  serviceable,  viz.  in  devouring  the  nu- 
merous dead  bodies  of  men  and  aminaU 
which  are  committed  to  the  “ sacred  river,  ,| 
the  eflluvia  arising  from  which  would  other-  i 

i 
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' wise,  in  all  probability,  be  productive  of  con- 
: tagious  diseases.  Analogous  species  of  Cro- 
I cotlilcs  have  been  found  in  a fossil  state  in 
Vorksliirc  and  other  places.  The  fossil 
group  is  named  Teleosatirits. 

GAZELLE.  iAntilope  DorcasA)  Of  all 
the  Antelo|>es  of  the  East  none  are  so  cele- 
brated for  beauty  as  the  Gazelle  ; and  ori- 
' ental  poets,  from  time  immemorial,  have 
: thought  that  the  highest  compliment  they 
could  pay  the  female  sex  was  to  compare  the 
eyes  of  a lovely  woman  with  the  lustrous 
■ organs  of  vision  which  distinguish  that  light 
and  graceful  animal.  This  very  beautiful 
1,  species  inhabits  Arabia  and  SjTia,  where 

I they  are  seen  in  large  groups,  bounding 
' across  the  desert  with  such  amazing  fleet- 

I I ness  that  they  seem,  bird-like,  to  skim  over 
1 1 the  surface,  "it  is  so  swift  that  the  grey- 
|i  hound  is  generally  unable  to  overtake  it 
‘ j without  the  assistance  of  falcons,  wliich  fly 
1 j at  its  head  and  thus  check  its  speed  till  the 


OAZaLLE. — (ANTIT.OPE  DOROA3.) 


dogs  regain  their  lost  distance.  The  Ariel 
Gazelle  is  about  twenty  inches  high  at  the 
shonlder  ; its  limbs  are  slender,  but  vigorous  ; 
and  all  its  actions  are  spirited  and  graceful. 
It  Is  of  a dark  fawn  colour  above,  and  white 
below ; the  upper  parts  lining  divided  from 
the  lower  by  a deep  dark  band  along  the 
flanks.  On  each  side  of  the  face  a broad 
itriiie  of  white  passes  from  the  horns  over 
the  eyes  to  the  nose.  Wild  and  timid  as 
the  Gazelle  is,  when  taken  young  it  is  rea- 
dily domesticated  ; and  it  Is  frequently  seen 
at  large  in  the  court-yards  of  houses  in 
Syria,  their  exquisite  form,  general  beauty, 
and  playfulness  rendering  them  especial  la- 
vourites. 

GECARCINUS.  The  name  given  to 
those  Crustaceans  which  arc  formed  to  live 
at  a distance  from  the  sea  ; some  residing  in 
fresh  water,  and  some  burrowing  in  the 
ground,  even  at  a distance  from  water.  [Sec 
Ijnul  C'ra/j,  art.  Crak.] 

GECKO.  This  name  is  given  to  a con- 
siderable numlicr  of  Saurian  Ucptilcs,  and 
Is  said  to  lie  taken  from  the  sound  of  their 
voice,  which  resembles  the  word  j/ceto  uttered 
in  a shrill  tone.  Our  fleurc,  which  repre- 
•ents  a common  New  Holland  species,  is 
named  by  .Mr.  Gray  fVhite.’a  J’hyllure,  or 


Gecko.  It  was  first  described  by  Dr.  Shaw 
in  White’s  Voyage  to  New  South  tVales, 
and  is  the  Phyllitrus  platurus  of  naturalists  ; 
but  though  very  characteristic  of  the  group 
we  prefer  giving  an  account  of  the  Common 
Gecko  {Gecko  verus)  : — It  is  of  a tliicker  and 
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stouter  form  than  most  other  lizards,  having  a 
large  and  somewhat  triangular  flattish  head, 
covered  with  small  scales,  a wide  mouth,  large 
eyes,  minute  teeth,  and  a broad  flat  tongue. 
The  limbs  are  of  moderate  length,and  the  feet 
are  of  a broader  form  than  in  the  rest  of  the 
genus  Lacerta,  each  toe  being  dilated  on  the 
margins,  and  divided  beneath  into  a great 
number  of  parallel  transverse  lamella:,  with- 
out any  longitudinal  mark  or  furrow  ; all 
the  toes,  except  the  thumbs,  are  furnished 
with  small  claws  ; the  tail,  ivhich  is  gene- 
rally longer  than  the  body,  is  marked,  more 
or  less,  according  to  the  age,  into  divisions  or 
verticillatcd  rings  : the  whole  animal  is  co- 
vered on  the  upper  parts  w’ith  numerous, 
distant,  round  warts  or  prominences,  ap- 
proaching more  or  less  to  an  acute  form  in 
different  individuals,  and  sometimes  obtu.se  : 
beneath  each  thigh  is  a row  of  perforated 
papillae,  as  in  the  Green  Lizard  and  many 
others  : the  under  parts  of  the  body  are  co- 
vered with  scales  of  somewhat  dissimilar  ap- 
pearance, but  all  approaching  to  a round 
figure.” 

In  describing  the  habits,  food,  &c.  of  the 
Gnekotidee,  Mr.  Broderip  observes  that  “ the 
greatest  number  feed  on  small  animals,  such 
as  insects,  their  larva;  and  |iupa:.  ’These 
they  catch  either  by  lying  in  ambush,  or  by 
I)ursuing  their  feeble  prey  in  the  holes  and 
dark  crevices  to  which  it  retires.  The  struc- 
ture of  their  feet  enables  them  to  run  in 
every  direction  over  the  smoothest  surfaces, 
and  they  can  even  remain  susjKsnded  beneath 
the  lar^e  leaves  which  a luxuriant  tropical 
vegetation  so  frequently  puts  forth.  The 
sharp  and  retractile  nails  with  which  tlie 
feet  of  the  greater  number  are  armed  enable 
them  to  cling  to  and  make  rapid  progress  on 
trees  with  the  smoothest  bark,  or  penetrate 


the  holes  of  rocks,  aiul  to  climb  walls.  Of 
sombre  or  varying  colours  adapted  generally 
to_  the  locality  where  their  lot  is  cast,  they 
will  often  remain  for  hours  in  positions  as 
extraordinary  as  the  flics  and  insects  for 
which  they  watch,  the  wonderful  apparatus 
with  wliich  their  feet  is  furnished  enabling 
them  to  overcome  the  general  law  of  gravity, 
and  without  which  they  would  instantly 
fall  to  the  earth.  The  hues  of  their  skins 
thus  render  them  leas  objects  of  suspicion  to 
the  little  animals  for  which  they  lie  in  wait, 
and  also  serve  to  dodge  even  the  acute  eye 
of  the  bird  of  prey  tliat  seeks  to  destroy  them. 
Tlieir  eyes  enable  them  to  discern  objects  in 
the  dark,  and  are  at  the  same  time  capable 
of  bearing  the  rays  of  a bright  sun ; for  many 
insects  are  nocturnal  or  crepuscular,  while 
the  great  mass  of  them  are  diimial.  The 
pursuit  of  their  prey  leads  them  near  the 
habitations  of  man,  whose  dwelling  always 
attracts  certain  kinds  of  insects,  and  they 
sometimes  fall  victims  to  their  appearance, 
wliich  frequently  inspires  terror,  and  often 
disgust.  A Gecko,  confident  in  his  powers 
of  flight,  appears  boldly  to  await  his  adver- 
sary, and  his  sudden  disappearance  at  a 
nearer  approach  adds  to  the  horror  which 
his  uncouth  form  inspires.  The  poor  Geckos 
too  have  a bad  name.  They  are  supposed 
to  poison  whatsoever  they  touch,  be  it  ani- 
mate or  inanimate,  and  their  saliva  is  said 
to  vex  the  skin  of  those  on  w'hom  it  falls 
■with  foul  eruptions.  Many  of  these  cuticu- 
lar  irritations,  when  they  have  actually 
existed  from  the  intervention  of  these  ani- 
mals, may  have  arisen  from  the  extremely 
sharp  claws  of  a Gecko  running  over  a sleep- 
ing man,  or  small  blisters  may  have  been 
raised  by  the  adherent  apparatus  at  the 
bottom  of  its  feet.  In  each  great  division  of 
the  globe  various  species  of  the  Geckotidai 
are  found,  though  very  few  of  them  exist  in 
Europe. 

Descriptions  of  the  numerous  species  will 
be  found  in  Mr.  Gray’s  catalogue  of  the  rep- 
tiles In  the  British  Museum,  where  there  is 
a large  collection  of  these  interesting  lizards. 
By  some  biblical  commentators,  “ the  spider 
that  taketh  hold  with  her  hands,  and  is  in 
king’s  palaces  ” is  believed  to  have  been  a 
Gecko  ; Geckos  are  very  common  in  houses 
in  the  East,  and  may  be  seen  running  about 
the  walls. 


i GENET.  ( Vive7-ra  genetta.')  This  animal 
belongs  to  the  Weasel  tribe  ; lias  a very 
I beautiful  soft  fur  j and  is  about  the  size  of  a 
j very  small  cat,  but  is  of  a longer  form,  with 
a sharp  pointed  snout,  upright  cars,  slightly 
pointed,  and  very  long  tail.  The  colour  of 
the  Genet  is  usually  a pale  reddish  grey,  the 
sides  of  the  body  being  spotted  witli  black, 
and  a dark  line  running  along  the  back  ; 
where  the  hair,  being  longer  than  on  the 
other  parts,  resembles  a slight  mane  : the 
muzzle  IS  dusky  j beneath  each  eye  is  a 
white  spot ; the  cheeks,  sides  of  the  neck, 
and  the  limbs,  are  spotted  in  a proportion- 
ally smaller  pattern  than  the  bodv,  and  the 
toil  is  marked  with  black  and  white  rings. 
Easily  tamed,  and  of  a mild  disposition,  the 
Genet,  at  Constantinople,  and  various  other 


parts  of  the  East,  is  domesticated  like  the 
Cat,  and  is  said  to  be  equally  if  not  more 
serviceable  in  clearing  houses  of  rats  and 
other  vermin.  It  is  a native  of  the  western 
parts  of  Asia,  and  is  also  occasionally  found 
in  Spain  ; but  though  it  requires  a warm 
climate  for  its  subsistence  and  propagation, 
it  has  not  been  discovered  in  India  or  any 
part  of  Africa.  Tliis  animal,  like  the  Civet, 
produces  an  agreeable  perfume  ; it  is,  how- 
ever, less  powerful,  and  its  scent  much  sooner 
evaporates. 

There  are  two  or  three  other  species  found 
in  the  East ; among  these  may  be  mentioned 


BASSE  OENET. — (VrVBBaA  II AUACCEISS IS. ) 

the  Basse  iViverra  Malaccensis),  found  in 
Java  by  Dr.  Horsfield,  but  also  a native  of 
the  Indian  continent : our  figure  shows  this 
well-marked  species. 

GEOMETRID.®.  A family  of  Lepidop- 
terous  insects,  of  very  considerable  extent. 
It  is  distinguished  from  the  Noctujdj;  by 
its  general  weakness  of  structure  and  slen- 
derness of  body,  but  still  more  by  the  re- 
markable peculiarities  and  mode  of  progres- 
sion of  the  caterpillars.  The  wings  are  large 
and  of  various  outlines  ; in  general  they  arc 
horizontally  extended,  but  in  a few  species 
they  are  carried  vertically ; the  maxillie 
short,  weak,  and  nearly  membranous  ; the 
labial  palpi  small  and  cylindrical ; the 
antenna!  variable,  being  in  some  males 
strongly  bipectinated  : the  legs  are  slender, 
the  anterior  tibia:  being  armed  with  a spur 
on  the  inside,  and  the  posterior  with  two 
pairs.  From  their  peculiar  mode  of  progres- 
sion, the  caterpillars  are  called  Loopers  or 
Geometricians : they  have  onlj-  three  pairs 
of  pectoral,  and  one  pair  of  ventral  pro-legs, 
with  a pair  of  anal  feet ; they  then  extend 
the  body  to  its  greatest  length,  when  they 
l)ut  down  their  fore  feet,  drawing  the  hind 
part  of  the  body  as  close  after  them  as  possi- 
ble, so  ns  to  form  an  arch,  like  a pair  of  com- 
pa.sses,  fixing  their  hind  feet,  and  proceeding 
again  as  before.  It  is  evident  that  they 
possess  great  muscular  power,  and  hence 
their  positions  during  repose  arc  very  strik- 
ing. Fixing  themselves  by  their  anal  feel 
alone,  they  c.xtcnd  their  bodies  in  a straight 
line,  holding  it  in  that  position  for  a long 
time  together.  This,  together  with  their 
obsctire  colours,  and  the  warts  on  their  bodice 
renders  it  often  quite  difficult  to  distinguish 
them  from  twigs  of  trees  on  which  they  feed. 
When  alarmed,  these  caterpillars  have  the 
instinct  to  drop  from  the  leaves,  and  suspend 
themselves  by  a thread,  which  enables  them 
to  remount  when  the  danger  is  p.a$t.  The 
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' chrysalides  are  sometimes  naked  and  sus- 
! pended  by  the  tail,  but  more  freiiuentiy 
enveloped'  in  a slight  cocoon,  and  placed 
: among  dry  leaves,  &c.  In  their  perfect 
state  the  Geometridaj  fly  sluggishly  in  the 
, twilight,  or,  if  abroad  iu  the  day,  and  are 
disturbed,  tliey  quickly  settle  again  amongst 
■ the  foliage.  Many  species  have  a broad  wavy 
, iKiud  across  the  fore  wings  ; these  are  called 
Carpet  Moths.  I'igures  of  all  the  British 
spe<des  will  be  foimd  in  the  very  useful  work 
of  Mr.  Humphreys,  “The  British  Moths.” 

GEOPH^VPS.  A genus  of  birds  found  in 
Australia,  belonging  to  a minor  group  of  the 
ColianbiiJUs  family,  whose  habits  and  economy 
are  very  pecuiiar.  Several  species  are  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Gould,  from  whose  superb 
work  we  glean  the  following  particulars  of 
one,  named — 

Geofiiap.?  Script  a,  or  Partridge 
Broxze-wixo.  This  bird  is  said  to  be  se- 
cond to  none  iu  the  world  us  a delicate  viand 
for  the  table  ; while  it  is  equally  interesting 
to  the  sportsman,  no  other  bird  not  strictly 
rallinaceous  so  closely  resembling  the  genus 
Perdix  (Partridges)  in  many  of  its  habits 
and  manners  ; in  Mr.  Gould’s  opinion,  in- 
deed, “ in  no  instance  is  the  theory  of  the 
analogical  relationship  of  one  group  to 
another  more  strikingly  borne  out  than  iu 
the  close  resemblance  of  the  members  of  this 
group  to  those  of  the  genus  Ferdix."  It  is 
mmetimes  seen  in  pairs,  but  more  frequently 
in  small  coveys  of  from  four  to  six  in  number, 
whicli,  when  approached,  generally  run  off 
with  exceeding  rapidity,  and  crouch  down 
^ong  any  scanty  herbage,  instead  of  seek- 
ing safety  by  flight ; the  colouring  of  the 
bird  assimilating  so  closely  to  that  of  the 
ground  or  the  herb^e,  that  when  crouched 
down  for  shelter  it  is  not  easily  to  be  seen. 
When  it  rises,  it  docs  so  with  great  rapidity, 
making  a loud  whirring  noise  with  its  wings, 
and  geuerally  alighting  on  the  horizontal 
brancdi  of  a large  tree.  On  such  plains  os 
arc  intersected  with  rivers  and  pools  of 
water,  the  Partridge  Bronzewing  is  mostly 
found  ; and  its  principal  food  is  the  seeds  of 
various  grasses  and  other  small  plants,  to 
which  are  occasionally  added  insects  and 
berries.  The  plumage  of  the  head,  back, 
and  chest  is  light,  the  edges  of  the  primaries 
and  the  extremities  of  the  wing-coverts  being 
much  paler  j a broad  stripe  of  white  runs 
from  l«ncath  the  mandible  to  beneath  the 
rye,  another  stripe  from  the  posterior  angle 
of  the  eye  down  the  side  of  the  neck,  the 
interspaces  Iwjing  jet  block,  which  colour 
surrounds  the  eye,  and  also  forms  a crescent 
■cro.i , the  lower  part  of  the  throat ; abdomen 
gray ; flanks  white  j tail  grayish  brown, 
tipped  with  black ; naked  skin  round  the 
ey*'  bluish  iearl-coiour  ; bill  black  ; feet  dark 
purplish  brown.  The  female  lays  two  eggs 
on  the  bare  ground,  without  any  nest  ; and 
tilt  young  lords  run  and  fly  strongly  when 
toey  arc  only  as  large  os  a quail. 

GKOPHIGUS.  [See  CK.'crirEtiE.] 

, A genus  of  the  Finch  trilic, 

|"iind  by  .Mr.  Darwin  on  the  Galapagos 
Islands,  and  characterised  by  the  species 


having  an  enormously  thick  and  well-de- 
veloped hard  bill.  They  are  terrestrial  in 
their  habits.  The  accompanying  cut,  cotiied 


THIOK-BILLED  OBODKD-FINOH 
[OEOaPIZA  MAQNIROSTRIS.) 

from  Mr.  Gould’s  figure  in  the  Bird  portion  of 
the  zoology  of  the  voyage  of  H.M.S.  Beagle, 
will  show  the  form  and  appearance  of  the 
Geospiza  Magnirostris,  and  the  accom- 
panying extract  from  the  ever-interesting 
journal  of  Mr.  Darwin  tells  us  all  that  is 
known  of  their  habits.  “ These  birds,”  he 
says,  “ are  the  most  singular  of  any  in  the 
Galapagos  archipelago.  They  all  agree  in 
many  points,  namely,  in  a peculiar  struc- 
ture of  their  biU,  short  tails,  general  form, 
and  in  their  plumage.  The  females  are 
gray  or  brown,  but  the  old  cocks  jet-black. 
All  the  species,  excepting  two,  feed  in  flocks 
on  the  ground,  and  have  very  similar  habits. 
It  is  very  remarkable  that  a nearly  perfect 
gradation  of  structure  in  this  one  group  can 
be  traced  in  the  form  of  the  beak,  from  one 
exceeding  in  dimensions  that  of  the  largest 
grosbeak,  to  another  differing  but  little  from 
that  of  a warbler.” 

' GERBILLUS.  A genus  of  Glirine  mam- 
malia, chiefly  found  in  South  Africa  and  in 
India  : most  of  the  species  are  long-tailed, 
and  may  be  seen  in  the  British  Museum  col- 
lection. 

GERBOA.  (Viims  JSgyptus.')  [See  Jer- 
boa.] 

GIIOST-MOTII.  {Ilepiolus  humuli.)  A 
nocturnal  Lepidopterous  insect,  which  re- 
ceives this  name  from  the  male  being  of  a 
white  colour,  and  from  its  habit  of  hovering 
with  a pendulum-iikc  motion  over  one  spot 
(often  in  church-yards),  where  the  femaie  is 
concealed.  Of  the  singular  habits  of  this  in- 
sect the  following  interesting  particulars  arc 
given  in  the  “Journal  of  aNatunilist.”  The 
larva  which  produces  this  creature  is  hidden 
in  the  ground  during  the  season  of  winter;  the 
fly  bcin^  formed  in  the  month  of  hiay,  and 
soon  rising  from  the  soil,  then  commences 
its  short  career.  At  this  time  one  or  more 
of  them  may  frequently  be  observed  under 
some  hedge  in  a mead,  or  some  low  place  in 
a damp  pasture,  only  a few  feet  from  the 
ground,  persevering  for  a length  of  time 
together  in  a very  irregular  flight,  and 
falling,  and  balancing  about  in  a space  not 
exceeding  a few  yards  in  cireumfercnce,  nn 
action  not  observable  in  any  other,  and  fully 
indicating  this  moth.  This  procedure  is  not 
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the  meaningless  vagary  of  the  hour,  but  a 
frolicsome  dance,  the  wooing  of  its  mate, 


r.SBVi  AND  OURTSAritS  OV  OHOST-MOTH. 

which  lies  coneealed  in  the  herbage  over 
which  it  sports.  The  two  insects  are  some- 
thing similar  in  their  general  form,  but  very 
differently  marked.  The  male  exhibitor  is 
known  by  liis  four  glossy,  satiny,  white 
wings,  bordered  with  buff ; the  lady  reposer 


MALE  GHOST-MOTH. 
(HEPIOLGS  HDMOLI.) 


' lias  her  upper  wings  of  a tawny  yeUow, 
i spotted  and  banded  with  deep  brown.  They 
! are  very  inert  creatures,  easily  captured ; 
1 and  their  existence  appears  to  be  of  very 
short  duration,  as  w’e  soon  cease  to  observe 
! tiiem,  either  in  action  or  at  rest.  The  male 
! j)robably  becomes  the  prey  of  every  bird  that 
feeds  by  night ; his  colour  and  his  actions 
rendering  him  particularly  obnoxious  to 
dangers  of  this  nature  ; and  the  frequency 
witli  whicli  we  find  his  wings  scattered  about, 
|)oints  out  the  cause  of  death  to^rnost  of  them. 
Tlie  bat  pursues  with  great  avidity  all  those 


FKMAT.K  OBOST-ISOTB. 

(BEPIOLDS  BUMOLI.) 

creatures  that  fly  in  the  evening ; and  by  its 
actions  it  seems  to  meet  v.dth  constant  era-^ 
ployment,  and  has  greater  probability  ot 
success  than  some  insectivorous  birds  that 
fceil  by  day,  as  all  the  myriads  which  abound 
at  this  time  are  the  sole  prey  of  itself  and  a 
few  nocturnal  ramblers.  From  this  singular 


flight  in  the  twilight  hour,  haunting  os  it  1 
were  one  particular  spot,  the  fancy  of  some 
collector,  considering  it  as  a spectre-like 
action,  named  it  the  Ghost-moth. 

GIBBON.  iPithecus  lar.)  The  Gibbon, 
or  liOng-armed  Ape,  is  a species  of  the 
Quadrumana,  distinguished  from  others  by 
the  slenderness  of  its  form,  but  more  par- 
ticularly by  the  extraordinary  length  of  its 
arms,  which,  when  the  animal  is  standing 
erect,  reach  to  the  ankle-joints.  The  hands 
and  feet  are  even  more  adapteil  for  climbing 
than  those  of  the  Orang-Outang  : their  form, 
in  fact,  is  admirably  suited  to  their  arboreal 
liabits  ; and  they  are  here  observed  to  sweep 
from  the  branch  of  one  tree  to  another  with 
surpassing  velocity  : suspending  themselves 
by  their  long  anterior  limbs,  they  launch 
onwards  by  an  energetic  muscular  move- 
ment, seizing  with  wonderful  precision  the 
distant  branches,  and  continuing  their  pro- 
gression without  any  pause  or  perceptible 
effort.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  that  their  feet, 
which  are  very  long,  have  the  soles  turned 
so  much  Inwards  as  to  afford  no  support  to 
the  erect  posture.  The  colour  of  the  Gibbon 
is  black ; but  the  face  is  commonly  sur- 
rounded mth  a white  or  grey  lieard.  There 
is  a variety,  called  the  White  Gibbox,  which 
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differs  from  the  above  species  in  lieing  en- 
tirely white,  except  the  face  and  hands, 
which  are  black.— Notwithstanding  the  ap- 
parent ferocity  of  the  Gibbon,  and  its  un- 
gainly figure,  it  is  of  a more  gentle  and 
tractable  nature  than  any  of  its  congencre  ; 
and  it  has  even  been  commended  for  the 
decorum  and  decency  of  its  bchaWour.  It 
inhabits  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago. 

GITTHEAD.  (_Chrysophris  auralus.')  An 
Acalithopterygious  fish,  of  a broad  and  <x>nj" 
pressed  form,  about  twelve  inches  in  length, 
and  soniewliat  resembling  the  Bream.  It  is 
found  in  abundance  in  the  Mediterranean* 
and  is  sometimes  taken  on  the  coasts  ot 
France  and  Spain.  The  bark  is  sharp,  and 
of  a dusky  green  or  silvery  gray  colour  ; 
tween  the  eyes  there  is  a gohl-coloured 
crescent-shaped  stripe,  fVom  which  it  re- 
ceives its  name  : the  incisor  teeth  in  cacn 
jaw  are  conical,  the  molar  ones  roundisn? 
the  tail  Is  very  forked,  the  fins  arc 
blue,  the  dorsal  fin  extending  almost  tne 
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whole  length  of  the  back.  It  feeds  on 
various  kinds  of  Crustacea  and  mollusca  ; 

: and  chiefly  inhabits  deep  waters  and  bold 
rocky  shores. 

GIRAFFE, or CAilELOPARD.  (Camelo- 
pardalis Girona.)  This  most  remarkable  Ru- 
minant, which  in  its  general  structure  most 
nearly  approaches  the  Deer,  has  points  of 
affinity,  also,  with  the  Antelopes  and  Camels, 
besides  very  striking  peculiarities  of  its 
own.  Ifheight  alone  constituted  precedency 
among  qnadnipeds,  the  Giraffe,  ns  Le  Vail- 
lant  j ustly  observes,  must  hold  the  first  rank. 

: The  enormons  apparent  length  of  the  fore 
legs  and  its  long  tapering  neck  must  strike 
every  one  at  the  first  glance  : while  its  small 
: and  elevated  head,  its  large  and  brilliant 
eyes,  its  mild  aspect,  and  the  whole  contour 
of  the  animal,  differing  from  all  others,  can- 
, „ not  fail  to  excite  admiration  ; for,  notwith- 
j 5 standing  the  unusual  proportions  of  the 
I « limbs,  its  general  form  is  not  merely  elegant 
1 1 but  highly  picturesque.  The  horns  of  the 
! i Giraffe  differ  both  in  texture  and  shape  from 


SKOLO  OF  OIRAFFE. 

■ those  of  all  other  homed  quadrupeds  ; form- 
ing, as  it  were,  a part  of  the  skull,  and  con- 

■ sisting  of  two  porous  bony  substances,  about 
tlmie  inches  long,  with  which  the  top  of  the 
hea<l  is  armed,  and  which  are  placed  just 

. above  the  ears,  and  erowned  with  a thick 
tuft  of  stiff  upright  hairs : a considerable 
protuberance  also  rises  on  the  middle  of  the 
forehearl  between  the  eyes,  which  appears  to 
be  an  eidargement  of  the  bony  substance, 

^ similar  to  the  two  horns  just  mentioned. 
The  neck  is  furnished  with  a very  short  stiff  1 
mane.  The  tail  is  of  moderate  length,  gra- 
dually tapering  towards  the  end,  and  termi- 
nating in  a tuu  of  long  hair.  The  fore  part 
of  the  Nxiy  is  very  thick  and  muscular  ; the 
hind  part  thin  and  meagre.  The  Giraffe,  in 
its  wild  state,  when  full  grown,  measures 

■ seventeen  feet  from  the  top  of  the  head  to 
the  fore  feet ; the  female,  however,  is  not  so 
high  : and  It  must  lie  umierstood  that  this 
measurement  is  taken  at  the  maximum 
height,  none  of  those  brought  to  or  bred  in 
r.uropc  having  reached  more  than  fourteen 
feet.  At  first  view  tiic  fore  legs  seem  twice 
the  length  of  the  hind  : hut  this  difference, 
on  accurate  examination,  appears  to  result 
chiefly  from  the  extraordinary  height  of  the 
shoulders. 

The  colour  of  the  Giraffe  is  a light  fawn, 
tnarked  with  numerous  large  si»ota  of  a 


darker  hue,  less  regularly  shaped  on  the 
sides  than  on  the  neck  and  shoulders.  The 
vertebra!  of  the  neck  are  slightly  curved  j 
but  although  nothing  can  exceed  the  grace- 
fulness of  form  which  this  part  sometimes 
presents,  the  fewness  of  the  joints  prevents 
the  neck  from  being  generally  bent  or  arched 
with  swan-like  elegance.  The  peculiarities 
of  confomiation  which  this  animal  displays 
are  all  adapted  to  the  mode  of  life  which  is 
natural  to  it ; for  it  is  destined  to  browse 
upon  the  foliage  and  young  shoots  of  trees, 
at  a height  far  greater  than  that  whieh  any 
other  animal  can  reach,  whilst  standing  on 
the  ground.  For  this  purpose  it  is  furnished  i 
with  an  elongated  prehensile  tongue,  with  | 
which  it  lays  hold  of  the  tender  branches,  , 
and  draws  them  into  its  mouth  ; being  as- 
sisted by  its  projecting  upper  lip,  ■which  is 
at  once  flexible  and  very  muscular.  In 
order  to  bring  its  mouth  to  the  ground,  j 
■which  it  seldom  does  except  to  drink,  or  to  ; 
pick  up  some  unusual  delicacy,  the  Giraffe  j 
is  obliged  to  stretch  its  fore  legs  widely  j 
apart,  and  to  bend  its  neck  into  a semicir-  : 
cular  form.  “ The  head  of  the  Giraffe  re- 
sembles that  of  the  camel  in  the  absence  of  , 
a naked  muzzle,  and  in  the  shape  and  or-  j 
ganization  of  the  nostrils,  ■which  are  oblique 
and  narrow  apertures,  defended  by  the  hair 
wliich  grows  from  their  margins,  and  sur- 
rounded by  cutaneous  muscular  fibres  by 
which  the  animal  can  close  them  at  will. 
Tills  is  a beautiful  pro^vision  for  the  defence 
of  the  air  passages,  and  the  irritable  mem- 
brane lining  the  olfactory  cavities,  against 
the  fine  particles  of  sand  which  the  storms 
of  the  desert  raise  in  almost  suffocating 
clouds.  The  large,  dark,  and  lustrous  eyes 
of  the  Giraffe,  which  beam  with  a peculiarly 
mild  but  fearless  expression,  are  so  placed 
as  to  take  in  a wider  range  of  the  horizon 
than  is  subject  to  the  vision  of  any  other 
quadruped.  While  browsing  on  his  favour- 
ite acacia,  the  Giraffe,  by  means  of  his  late- 
rally jirojecting  orbits,  can  direct  Ids  sight 
so  as  to  anticipate  a threatened  attack  in  the 
rear  from  the  stealthy  lion,  or  any  other  foe 
of  the  desert.  To  an  open  attack  he  some- 
times makes  a successful  defence  by  striking 
out  his  powerful  and  well-armed  feet ; and 
the  king  of  beasts  is  said  to  be  frequently 
repelled  and  disabled  by  the  wounds  which 
the  Giraffe  has  thus  inflicted  with  his  hoofs. 
The  horns  of  the  Giraffe,  small  os  they  are, 
and  muffled  with  skin  and  hair,  arc  by  no 
means  the  insignificant  weapons  they  have 
been  supposed  to  be.  We  have  seen  them 
wielded  by  the  males  against  each  other  with 
fearful  and  reckless  force  ; and  we  know 
that  they  are  tlic  natural  arms  of  the  Giraffe 
most  dreaded  by  the  keeper  of  the  present 
living  Giraffes  in  the  Zoological  Gardens, 
because  they  arc  most  commonly  and  sud- 
denly put  in  use.  Tlie  Giraffe  docs  not  butt 
by  depressing  and  suddenly  elevating  tlie 
head,  like  the  deer,  ox,  or  sheep  ; but  strikes 
the  callous  obtuse  extremity  of  the  horns 
against  the  object  of  his  attack  with  a side- 
long sweep  of  the  neck.  One  blow  thus  de- 
livered at  full  swing  against  the  head  of  an 
unlucky  attendant  would  be  fatal  : — the  fe- 
male once  drove  her  horns  in  sport  through 
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an  inch  board.  Notwithstanding  those  na- 
‘ tural  arms  of  hoofs  and  horns,  the  Giraffe 
j does  not  turn  to  do  battle  except  at  tlie  last 
[ extremity  j where  escape  is  possible,  it  seeks 
it  in  flight.  This  is  extremely  rapid,  espe- 
cially along  rising  ground ; but  cannot  be 
maintained  for  a sufficient  period  of  time  to 
enable  it  to  escape  the  Arab  mounted  on  his 
long-winded  steed.  The  paces  of  the  Giraffe, 
owing  to  the  disproportion  between  his  long 
legs  and  short  body,  are  very  peculiar:  wdien 
walking  at  a brisk  rate,  it  seems  to  move 
forward  simultaneously  the  two  legs  of  the 
same  side,  as  noticed  of  old  by  tlie  learned 
bishop  of  Sicca,  in  his  account  of  the  pre- 
sents brouglit  to  Hydaspes  by  tlie  Abyssinian 
ambassadors.”  “ In  the  sanded  paddock 
appropriated  to  the  Giraffes  in  the  Zoolo- 
gical Gardens,  they  exhibit  in  the  warm 
days  of  summer  all  their  various  and  sin- 
gular paces.  In  the  simple  walk,  the  neck, 
which  is  then  stretehed  out  in  a line  with 
the  back,  gives  them  a stiff  and  awkward 
appearance ; but  this  is  entirely  lost  when 
they  eommence  their  graceful  undulating 
canter.”  “ The  tongue  is  an  organ  exqui- 
sitely formed  for  prehension  ; it  is  used  to 
hook  down  the  branches  which  grow  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  muzzle  of  the  Giraffe,  and 
the  animal  in  captivity  instinctively  puts  it 
to  use  in  a variety  of  ways.  We  have  seen 
the  Giraffe,  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  at 
Paris,  stretcliing  upw'ards  its  neck  and  head, 
aud  protruding  its  tongue  to  the  full  extent, 
to  hook  out  single  straws,  wdiich  were  platted, 
into  the  partition,  separating  it  from  the 
contiguous  inclosure.  In  our  oivn  mena- 
gerie at  Regent’s  Park  many  a fair  lady  has 
been  robbed  of  the  artificial  flowers  which 
adorned  her  bonnet,  by  the  nimble  filching 
tongue  of  the  rare  object  of  her  admiration. 
The  Giraffe  seems,  indeed,  to  be  guided  more 
by  the  eye  than  the  nose  in  the  selection  of 
objects  of  food  ; and  if  we  may  judge  of  the 
apparent  satisfaction  with  wliich  the  mock 
leaves  and  flowers  so  obtained  are  masti- 
cated, the  tongue  would  seem  by  no  means 
to  enjoy  the  sensitive  in  the  same  degree  as 
the  motive  powers.  The  difference  in  the 
size  of  the  nerves  of  sensation  and  motion 
which  we  observed  in  the  dissection  of  the 
tongue  accords  -(vith  these  habits  of  tiie  living 
animal.  From  the  same  dissection  it  was 
proved  that  the  movements  of  the  tongue, 
both  those  of  extension,  prehension,  and  rc-  ^ 
traction,  were  due  to  muscular,  and  not,  as 
Sir  Everard  Home  supposed,  to  vascular  ac- 
tion. Observations  of  the  li\dng  animal,  ! 
and  dissection  of  the  dead,  have  at  length 
dispelled  most  of  the  errors  and  doubts  ' 
which  obscured  the  exact  knowledge  of  the 
nature  and  zoological  affinities  of  the  _Gi- 

raffe.” “A  Giraffe  more  than  two-thirds 

grown  will  cat  daily  in  confinement  eighteen 
pounds  of  clover  hay,  and  eighteen  i>ounds 
of  a mixed  vegetable  diet,  consisting  of  car- 
rots,  mangel-wurzel,  barley,  8i)lit  beans,  and 
ojiions  ; and  will  drink  four  gallons  of  water.  [ 
They  copulate  in  March.  Phe  female  has 
four  inguinal  udders  : she  briiigs  forth  one 
young  at  a birth ; and  the  pcritxl  of  gc.da- 
tion  18  fifteen  months.  The  new-born  Gi- 
rall’c  measures  six  feet  from  the  forc-hoofs 


to  the  top  of  the  head.  In  a few  hours  it  is 
able  to  follow  the  dam.  It  resembles  the 
mature  animal  in  the  markings  of  the  hide. 
The  first  Giraffe  known  to  have  been  pro- 
duced in  captivity  was  brought  forth  in 
J une,  1839,  at  the  gardens  of  the  Zoological 
Society  of  London.” — Brande's  Diet.  Two 
varieties  of  this  curious  animal  are  known  ; 
one  of  them  peculiar  to  Nubia,  Abyssinia, 
and  the  adjacent  districts  ; the  other  a native 
of  Southern  Africa. 

The  remains  of  an  animal  closely  allied  to 
the  Giraffe  has  been  found  in  a fossil  state, 
by  Capt.  Cautley  and  Dr.  Falconer,  in  the 
Seewalik  Hills  in  India.  They  have  de- 
scribed it  under  the  name  SivaUierium.  The 
head  is  a gigantic  resemblance  of  that  of  the 
Giraffe  ; as  may  be  seen  in  the  fine  specimen 
preserved  in  the  gallery  of  the  British 
Museum. 


GLASS-SNAKE.  The  name  given  in 
North  America  to  a species  of  lizard,  the 
Ophis.vurus  Ventralis.  It  belongs  to  the 
family  Zoktjrid.e  of  Mr.  Gray,  and  has 
doubtless  acquired  its  name  from  its  “ brittle- 
ness,” — a habit  not  uncommon  with  lizards 
of  allowing  their  tails  to  be  left  in  the  hands 
of  any  who  surprise  them. 

GLAUCOPIS.  A genus  of  birds  belonging 
to  the  family  Corvids  ; the  only  known  si>e- 
cies  being  the  Glaucopis  Cixerea,  or  New 
Zealand  Crow.  Tliis  bird,  which  has  all 
the  habits  of  a erow,  is  called  by  the  natives 
of  New  Zealand  Kokako.  Its  plumage  is  a 
very  dark  green,  not  much  varied  in  any 
part  of  the  body ; the  legs  are  black  and 
coarse,  the  claws  long.  It  has  a strong  black 
beak,  a little  curved  ; and  a small  brilliant 
light-blue  flap  hanging  down  on  eaclijside 
from  the  ear  : the  colour  of  these  flaps  fades, 
however,  immediately  the  bird  is  dead,  and 
becomes  of  nearly  the  same  hue  as  its  plu- 
mage. 


I 


GLATjeUS.  A genus  of  molluscous  ani- 
mals found  in  the  warmer  latitudes  floating  in 
the  oi>en  sea,  and  remarkable  for  their  beau- 
tiful azure  blue  and  silvery  tints.  Tiiey  are 
about  one  inch  and  three  quarters  in  length, 
with  a subcylindrical  body,  and  the  tail 
terminating  in  a sharp  point,  the  head  fur- 
nished with  four  very  short  tcntacula,  and 
the  sides  of  the  body  iiaving  tufts  or  branchiaj 
disposed  in  jiairs,  surrounded  by  digitated 
appendages,  fitted  for  swimming. 


GLIRES.  (Lat.  phs,  a dormouse.)  The 
fourth  order  of  Mammalia  in  the  I.innaMin 
system,  distinguished  by  two  flat  incisors  in 
eaclt  jaw.  They  arc  also  called  Rodextia, 
or  Gnawers. 


GLOBE-FISH.  [See  Diodon  and  Tetra- 

ODON.] 


GLOMERIS.  A myriapode  Itcaring  » 
strong  resemblance  to  the  woodlou5»c.  in  itt 
oval  form,  and  its  habit  of  rolling  itself  into 
a ball.  [See  Mvriapoda  and  Zkpiironia.j 


GLOW-WORM.  {Tampiirif  vortfluc^ 
This  curious  and  interesting  insect  ttbe 
male  of  which,  Iteiiig  exi>ressly  called  by  this 
name),  is  seen  during  the  summer  months. 
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as  late  as  the  close  of  August,  on  dry  banks, 
about  woods,  pastures,  and  hedgerows,  ex- 
hibiting, as  soon  as  the  dusk  of  the  evening 
commences,  the  most  vivid  and  beautiful 
phosphoric  splendour.  The  male  insect  is 
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' rather  more  than  half  an  inch  in  length  ; the 
head  is  of  a dun  colour,  the  thorax  margined 
■ with  dusky  red,  as  are  also  the  legs  and  the 
, edges  of  the  segments  of  the  body  ; and  the 
swings  are  shorter  than  the  body.  The  fe- 
i male  is  wingless,  but  in  most  other  respects 
r resembles  the  male  : the  thorax  is  semicir- 
cular ; the  body  is  very  soft,  of  an  oblrng 
form,  and  pointed  at  the  extremity.  It 
. is  hardly  yet  determined  with  certainty 
’ whether  the  male  Glow-worm  is  at  all  lumi- 
r nous  ; but  it  is  universally  understood  that 
if  it  be,  it  is  in  a very  slight  degree.  The 
; phosphorescent  light  emitted  by  the  female, 
I and  which  can  be  increased  or  lessened  at 
> will,  proceeds  from  the  abdomen,  near  the 
tail  ; it  is  of  a yellow  colour,  with  a very 
slight  east  of  green.  The  larva,  pupa,  and 
- complete  female  insect  scarcely  difler  per- 
.'  ceptibly  from  each  other  in  general  ap- 
:■  pearance,  but  the  phosphoric  light  is  strongest 
in  the  perfect  animal.  The  general  idea 
1 among  naturalists  is,  that  the  light  emitted 
j by  the  female  is  for  the  purpose  of  attracting 
" ;he  other  sex  ; and  in  numerous  instances 
>.  have  poets  availed  themselves  of  so  pleasing 
5 i simile  as  “ the  Glow-worm’s  amorous  fire,” 

! to  illustrate  the  pure  intensity  of  that  flame 
' which  so  often  bums  in  a heroine’s  breast. 

' Dismissing  the  poetical  metaphor,  however, 
= we  may  observe  that  the  Glow-worm  is  a 
slow-moving,  inactive  insect,  and  its  light 
not  perceptible  in  the  day-time,  even  if 
carried  into  a darkened  room,  unless  the 
creature  is  turned  on  its  back,  and  put  in 
motion  ; but  as  night  advances,  its  lamp 
Again  begins  to  burn.  On  this  subject  Mr. 
Knapp  remarks,  that  on  a warm  dewy 
■ •etiiiig  at  the  end  of  September  he  observed 
rn  the  house-bank  multitudes  of  these  small 
•vanescent  sparks  in  the  grass.  “ The 
aiimlicr  of  them  and  their  actions,  creeping 
iway  from  our  sight,  contrary  to  that  half- 
lifeless dulncss  observed  in  summer,  sug- 
tisted  the  idea  that  the  whole  body  had 
ivalled  themselves  of  this  warm  moist  cven- 
ng  to  migrate  to  their  winter  station.  A 
mglc  spark  or  so  was  to  lie  seen  some  cve- 
lings  after  this,  but  no  such  large  moving 
larlici  were  to  be  discovered  again.  If  we 
oncliide  that  the  summer  light  of  the  glow- 
A'lnn  Is  displayed  ns  a signal  taper,  the 
ipliearaiicc  of  this  autumnal  light  can  have 
lo  such  object  in  view,  nor  can  we  rationally 
osign  any  use  of  it  to  the  creature  itself, 
•nlesi,  indeed,  it  serves  os  a iioint  of  union 


in  these  supposed  migrations,  like  the  leading 
call  in  the  flight  of  night-moving  birds. 
The  activity  and  numbers  of  these  insects, 
in  the  above-mentioned  evening,  enabled 
me  to  obsers'e  the  frequent  presence  and 
disappearance  of  the  light  of  an  individual, 
which  did  not  seem  to  be  the  result  of  will, 
but  produced  by  situation.”  [See  Laju*y- 
Jtis  : Elateh.] 

GLUTTON.  (G«fo  arcticus.')  A carni- 
vorous quadruped,  of  a very  voracious  na- 
ture, and  about  the  size  of  a large  Badger  ; 
between  which  animal  and  the  Polecat  it 
seems  to  be  intermediate  ; nearly  resembling 
the  former  in  its  general  figure  and  aspect, 
and  agreeing  with  the  latter  as  to  its  denti- 
tion. The  muzzle,  beyond  the  eyes,  is  black- 
ish brown,  covered  with  hard  shining  hair  ; 
between  the  eyes  and  ears  runs  a whitish  or 
ash-coloured  band  or  fillet ; the  top  of  the 
head  and  back  are  black-browm,  the  sides 
inclining  to  a chestnut  colour  j and  the  feet 
are  black.  These  animals  are  slow  and 
comparatively  deficient  in  agility  ; but  they 
are  very  persevering,  determined,  and  cun- 
ning. In  the  northern  regions,  both  of  the 
Old  and  New  World,  they  are  said  to  be  of 
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uncommon  fierceness  and  strength,  some- 
times even  disputing  their  prey  with  the 
Wolf  and  Bear.  They  often  proceed  at  a 
steady  pace  for  miles,  hunting  out  w’eak  or 
dying  animals,  and  stealing  unawares  upon 
hares,  marmots,  birds,  &c.  They  are  said  to 
surprise  the  larger  quadrupeds,  such  as  the 
Rein-deer  and  the  Elk,  os  they  lie  asleep  ; 
and  to  tear  the  neck  and  throat  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Weasel.  What  they  cannot 
devour  at  once  they  are  said  to  hide  under 
ground  or  in  a hollow  tree.  They  prefer 
putrid  flesh,  and  are  extremely  fetid.  'The 
female  brings  forth  two  young  at  a litter 
once  a year.  The  fur  is  much  used  for  muffs, 
linings,  &c.  ; and  the  skins  brought  from 
Siberia  are  much  preferred  to  others,  fVom 
their  being  of  a more  glossy  black.  Tliis 
animal  is  also  called  the  Woi.vehune. 

GLYCIPIIILA.  A genus  of  Tenulrostral 
birds  belonging  to  the  family  MdiphanitUe, 
of  which  we  may  mention  Gi.vciriiiLA  Eni.- 
viKiiO.vs,  or  the  I'iii.voit.s-fhontkd  IIonkv- 
KATKK.  This  species,  Mr.  Gould  observes, 
differs  sufficiently  from  the  true  Mcliphaffi 
to  fully  justify  its  separation  into  a distinct 
genus.  It  prefers  to  dwell  among  the  trees 
that  crown  the  low  stony  ridges,  rather  than 
those  growing  on  the  lower  lands  or  the 
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brushes  ; its  flight  is  rapid,  it  mounts  high 
in  tlic  air,  and  flics  oft’  to  a distance  with  an 
extremely  rapid  horizontal  and  even  mo- 
tion. Tlie  song  is  rather  remarkable,  being 
commenced  with  a single  note  slowly  drawn 
out,  and  followed  by  a quick  repetition  of  a 
double  note,  repeated  several  times  in  suc- 
eession,  and  mostly  uttered  when  the  bird  is 
perched  on  the  topmost  branch  of  a tree.  It 
is  an  exceedingly  active  bird  among  the 
branches,  gracefully  clinging  about  and 
around  the  flowers  of  the  Eucalypti  in  search 
of  food.  It  builds  in  some  low  bush  or 
scrubby  plant,  near  the  ground,  the  nest 
being  of  a compact  cup-shaped  foim,  con- 
structed of  dried  grasses,  and  lined  ivith  soft 
wool.  The  eggs  are  rather  large,  and  often 
much  lengthened ; sometimes  quite  white, 
but  more  generally  blotched  vuth  large 
marks  of  chestnut-red.  It  feeds  on  the  pol- 
I len  of  flowers  and  insects. 

I 

! GTYPTODON.  The  name  given  to  an 
; extinct  quadruped,  of  gigantic  dimensions, 
wliich,  like  the  Armadilloes  of  the  present 
day,  was  covered  with  a tesselated  bony 
armour.  In  size  it  was  equal  to  the  Rhino- 
ceros. Prof.  Owen  has  published  an  elabo- 
i rate  memoir  on  it,  which  is  beautifully  il- 
lustrated. The  fine  specimen  in  the  College 
of  Surgeons  must  strike  every  visitor  by  its 
dimensions,  curious  characters,  and  state  of 
preservation.  It  was  found  in  South  Ame- 
rica. 

GNAT.  (Culex.)  The  Culicidce,  or  Gnat 
tribe,  are  a family  of  Dipterous  insects,  whose 
mouths  are  furnished  with  bristly  stings,  in- 
cluded in  flexile  sheaths.  Some  of  the  spe- 
cies are  extremely  troublesome,  as  they 
pierce  the  skin  to  feed  upon  the  blood,  and 
at  the  same  time  inject  an  irritating  poison- 
ous fluid.  Their  flight  is  accompauied  by  a 
humming  noise,  occasioned  by  the  vibration 
of  their  wings : they  seldom  appear  in  the 
day-time,  except  in  thick  woods,  and  they 
abound  in  moist  situations,  which  is  easily 
accounted  for  by  their  larvie  being  inhabit- 
ants of  the  water.  In  this  state  they  are 
very  active,  swimming  vdth  great  agility, 
and  often  descending ; but  coming  to  the 
smface  to  breathe,  which  they  do  head  down- 
wards, the  respiratory  orifice  being  at  the 
end  of  a very  prolonged  spiracle  arising  from 
the  end  of  the  abdomen — That  well-known 
insect  tlie  Cojijiox  Gnat  iCulex  pipiens)  is 
produced  from  a singular-looking  aquatic 
larva  : it  has  a large  head,  furnished  on  each 
side  with  a pair  of  antcnna:-like  jointed  pro- 
cesses ; the  thorax  large  and  angular  j the 
body  suddenly  lessening  from  tliis  part,  and 
continuing  of  nearly  the  same  size  to  the 
tail,  which  is  abruptly  truncated,  and  tipped 
with  four  foliaceous  processes.  In  about 
fifteen  days’  time  the  larva;  are  full  grown, 
and  arrive  at  the  pupa  state ; the  animal 
j then  appears  to  have  a rounded  form,  is 
very  activct  and  still  inhabits  the  water  ; the 
position  of  its  breathing  apparatus,  however, 
is  now  altered,  being  situated  at  the  anterior 
part  of  the  body,  and  consists  of  two  little 
tubes,  whicli  arc  applied  to  the  surface  of 
the  water  for  the  reception  of  air.  hen 
ready  to  assume  the  perfect  state,  it  rises  to 


tlie  surface,  and  the  Gnat  quickly  emerges 
from  its  confinement.  A warm,  rainy  scaslm 
is  most  favourable  to  the  evolution  of  Gnats  ; 
and,  in  such  summers,  particular  districts  in 
most  countries  are  occasionally  pestered  by 
them  in  countless  swarms.  Those  persons 
who  inhabit  the  more  favoured  regions  of 
the  European  continent  can  hardly  conceive 
what  torments  are  endured  from  them  in 
some  parts  of  the  world  •,  but  of  all  people 
the  Laplanders  appear  to  be  the  greatest 
sufferers  ; for  during  the  heats  of  their  short 
summer,  the  Gnats  fill  the  air  with  such 
swarming  myriads,  that  the  poor  inhabitants 
can  liardly  venture  to  walk  out  of  their 
cabins,  without  having  first  smeared  their 
hands  and  faces  with  a composition  of  tar 
and  cream,  wliich  is  found  by  experience  to 
prevent  their  attacks. 

A very  small  black  Gnat  ICulex  reptans\ 
ivith  transparent  ivings,  and  the  legs  marked 
by  a white  bar,  is  particularly  troublesome 
in  marshy  districts  during  the  evening,  by 
its  creeping  motion  on  the  skin  of  the  face, 
&c. 

To  the  above  we  may  add,  that  the  Jfos- 
QtTiTO  ( Culex  mosquito),  so  much  dreaded  by 
all  who  visit  the  West  Indies  and  America, 
where  its  bite  seems  to  operate  with  peculiar 
malignity,  is  a species  of  Gnat  which  derives 
additional  vigour  from  the  wanner  and 
moister  atmosphere.  But  it  is  not  wonderful 
that  in  uncultivated  wastes,  where  the  waters 
stagnate,  and  the  heat  of  the  sun  is  almost 
insupportable,  that  the  atmosphere  should 
frequently  be  filled  with  elouda  of  these 
insects,  varying  in  size  from  three  or  four 
inches  in  length  to  a minuteness  only  dis- 
cernible by  the  assistance  of  a microscope. 
[See  Mosqoito.]  ^ 

GNATHODON.  A genus  of  bivalve 
shells,  of  which  there  is  one  well-known 
species,  IGnatJiodon  cuncatus),  from  New, 
Orleans.  It  is  ovate,  cquivalve,  and  cqui-- 
lateral ; and  is  known  from  all  other  shells  ' 
by  the  characters  of  the  hinge,  haring  in . 
one  valve,  a sharp,  angular,  notched,  car-" 
dinal  tooth,  and  two  lateral  teeth,  the 
posterior  of  whieh  is  elongated,  and  the 
anterior  angulated,  tortuous,  shaped  like  a 
jawbone;  in  the  other  valve,  two  cardinal 
and  two  lateral  teeth,  the  interior  of  which 
is  wedge-shaped.  Ligament  internal,  cunei- 
form ; muscular  impressions  two.  The  name 
has  also  subsequently  l>cen  given  to  a genus 
of  birds.  [See  next  article.] 

GNATHODON.  A genus  of  birds  de- 
scribed by  Sir  W.  Jardine,  from  a specimen 
which  belonged  to  Lady  Harvey.  I'rom  the 
contour  of  its  beak,  which  has  the  upper 
mandible  strongly  hooked,  as  in  the  Dodo, 
and  the  under  niandihle  deeply  nolchc<i.  it 
is  supposed  by  Mr.  Gould  to  be  fVugi\’orous 
or  granivorous  ; the  beak  Iwing  expre*l.v 
adapted  to  denude  palm  nuts,  or  otlicr 
strongly  coated  seeds,  of  their  hard  outer 
covering.  Mr.  Gould  considers  that  it  is 
more  ncarlv  allied  to  the  Pigeon  tribe 
lumhulre)  llian  to  any  other  family  ; the 
form  of  the  body  and  wings,  anil  the  struc- 
ture of  the  feathers,  indicating  this  aflimt.y. 
The  only  known  sjiccies,  Gnatluxlon  strw>~ 
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; rofti-i/,  is  rather  larger  than  a partridge,  and 
' has  the  head,  neck,  breast,  and  belly,  of  a 
glossy  green  black  j the  back,  wings,  tail, 
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j and  under  tail-coverts,  of  a deep  chestnut 
'•  red  : the  beak  and  naked  part  round  the 
I eye  are  of  a yellowish  colour.  It  is  believed 
to  be  a native  of  one  of  the  South  Sea 
Islands  ; and  the  DiUunciUus,  found  by  the 
recent  American  Voyage  of  Discovery  under 
C.  Wilkes,  is  thought  to  be  the  same  bird. 

I GNU.  (Boselaphus  Gnu.')  A very- singular 
r species  of  Antelope,  wliich,  at  ilrst  sight, 
appears  to  be  a monstrous  being,  compounded 
■ of  parts  of  different  animals.  Its  general 
colour  is  a deep  umber-brown,  approaching 
to  black.  It  is  four  feet  in  height,  having 
the  tsxly  and  crupper  of  a small  horse,  and 
is  covered  with  brown  hair ; the  tail  is  fur- 
nished with  long  white  hairs  tlike  a horse), 
and  on  the  neck  is  a beautiful  flowing  mane, 
white  at  the  base,  and  black  at  the  tips.  Its 
horns,  approximated  and  enlarged  at  the 
base,  descend  outwardly,  and  turn  up  at  the 
point ; the  muzzle  is  large,  flat,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a circle  of  projecting  hairs  ; 
under  the  throat  and  dewlap  is  another 
black  mane ; and  the  legs  are  as  light  and 
slender  as  those  of  a stag.  The  Gnus  in- 
habit the  wild  karoos  of  South  Africa  and 
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the  hilly  districts,  where  they  roam  mostly 
in  large  herds,  and  migrate  according  to  the 
•Cason.  They  are  naturaily  wild  and  dif- 
neiilt  of  approach  s and  wlien  first  alarmed, 
they  fling  lip  their  heels  and  plunge  nlioiit 
like  a restive  horse  : they  soon,  however, 
take  to  flight,  and  traverse  the  desert  with 
•nch  astonishing  celerity — not  in  a tiiimil- 


tuous  mass,  but  in  single  file,  following 
a leader — that  they  are  quickly  out  of  dan- 
ger. When  wounded  they  will  sometimes 
turn  upon  the  hunter  and  pursue  him  in 
turn,  darting  forwards  on  their  assailant 
with  amazing  force  and  impetuosity',  so  that 
it  requires  the  utmost  coolness  on  his  part 
to  evade  the  attack.  When  taken  young, 
tliis  animal  is  easily  domesticated. 

GOAT.  {Capra  Jtircus.)  The  distin- 
guishing characters  in  the  genus  Capra  in 
the  Dinnaian  system  of  Zoology  are,  — that 
the  horns  are  hollow,  turned  upwards,  and 
annulated  on  their  surfaces  ; that  there  are  \ 
eight  cutting  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw,  and  i 
none  in  the  upper  ; and  that  the  male  is  i 
generally  bearded.  In  its  domestic  state 
the  Goat  is  found  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
globe,  bearing  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold, 
and  dift'ering  in  size  and  form  according  to 
various  circumstances  ; the  horns  generally 
having  a curvatiure  outwards  towards  the 
tips. 

Buffon’s  account  of  this  animal  is  strik- 
ingly descriptive.  “ The  Goat,”  say's  he, 
“is  superior  to  the  sheep  both  in  sentiment 
and  dexterity.  He  approaches  man  spon- 
taneously, and  is  easily  familiarized.  He  is 
sensible  of  caresses,  and  capable  of  a con- 
siderable degree  of  attachment.  He  is 
stronger,  lighter,  more  agile,  and  less  timid 
than  the  sheep.  He  is  a sprightly,  capri- 
cions,  wandering,  wanton  animal.  It  is 
with  much  difficulty  that  he  can  be  confined, 
and  he  loves  to  retire  into  solitude,  and  to 
climb,  stand,  and  even  sleep,  on  rugged  and 
lofty  eminences.  He  is  robust  and  easily 
nourished,  for  he  cats  almost  every  herb,  and 
is  injured  by  very  few.  His  bodily  temper- 
ament, which  in  all  animals  has  a great 
Influence  on  the  natural  disposition,  is  not 
essentially  different  from  tiiat  of  the  slieep. 
These  two  animais,  whose  internal  organ- 
ization is  almost  entirely  similar,  are  nou- 
rished, grow,  and  multiply  in  the  same 
manner ; and  their  diseases  arc  the  same, 
excepting  a few,  to  which  the  Goat  is  not 
subject.  The  Goat  fears  not,  like  the  sheep, 
too  great  a degree  of  heat.  He  cheerfully 
exposes  himself  to  the  sun,  and  sleeps  under 
his  most  ardent  rays  without  being  affected 
with  the  vertigo  or  any  other  inconvcniency. 
lie  is  not  afraid  of  rain  or  storms  ; but  ho 
appears  to  feel  the  effects  of  severe  cold. 
The  inconstancy  of  his  disposition  is  marked 
liy  the  irregulanty  of  his  actions.  He  walks, 
stops  short,  runs,  leajis,  approaches  or  re- 
tires, shows  or  conceals  himself,  or  flics  off, 
as  if  actuated  by  mere  caprice,  and  without 
any  other  cause  than  what  arises  from  an 
eccentric  vivacity  of  temper.  The  supple- 
ness of  his  organs,  and  the  strength  and 
nervousness  of  his  frame,  are  hardly  sufli- 
clciit  to  support  the  petulance  and  rapidity 
of  his  natural  movements.” 

The  original  stock  of  the  Common  Goat, 
os  of  other  races  of  animals  early  subjugated 
by  Man,  cannot  be  distinctly  traced  ; but  it 
appears  to  he  the  same  with  that  of  numerous 
lialf-doinesticatcd  breeds,  which  abounil  in 
Asia.  Mr.  Bell,  in  his  History  of  British 
Qiiadrupeda,  remarks,  that  " most  modern 
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zoologists  wlio  have  paid  much  attention  to 
the  question,  and  who  liave  brought  to  the 
consideration  of  it  all  the  helps  which  recent 
discoveries  in  philosophical  zoology  have 
furnished,  have  leaned  to  the  belief  that  the 
iEgagrus,  or  Wild  Goat  of  the  mountains  of 
Caucasus  and  of  Persia,  is  the  true  original 
stock.  The  zoological  characters  of  this 
animat  certainly  bear  a closer  resemblance 
to  those  of  the  domestic  breeds ; and  it  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  the  horns  of  the 
Persian  Domestic  Goat,  though  smaller,  are 
similar  in  form  to  those  of  the  Pasaig  or 
jEyagrus.  The  arguments  which  have  been 
urged  from  the  intermixture  of  the  Ibex  W'ith 
the  Common  Goat  are  at  present  of  little 
value  ; as  the  facts  recorded  are  very  defi- 
cient. The  large  Goats  which  are  reported 
to  have  been  brought  from  the  Alps  and  the 
Pyrenees  to  the  Garden  of  Plants  in  Paris, 
and  wWch  were  stated  to  have  been  wild, 
were  probably  the  progeny  of  the  Ibex  with 
the  Common  Goat,  as  there  is  no  proof  of 
the  existence  of  the  iiwe  ^gagrus  in  Europe. 
These  were  found  to  be  capable  of  producing 
offspring,  and  the  details  are  given  by  Mr. 
Fred.  Cuvier  wdth  great  clearness ; but  the 
old  fault  still  remains  ; the  question  is  not 
set  at  rest  by  these  observations  ; for  we  are 
only  Informed  that  they  produce  offspring, 
without  any  statement  whether  they  will 
breed  inter  se,  or  only  with  the  Common 
Goat.  The  progeny,  however,  were  either 
prematurely  brought  forth,  or  lived  only  a 
sliort  time  in  a sick  and  languishing  condi- 
tion.” 

“ The  condition  of  the  Goat,  in  some  parts 
of  our  own  islands,”  says  the  same  intelli- 
gent and  accurate  writer,  “ is  much  more 
wild  than  that  of  any  other  of  our  domestic 
animals.  In  the  mountains  of  Wales  espe- 
cially the  Wild  Goats  roam  over  the  most 
Inaccessible  parts  of  the  mountains  and  rocks, 
without  the  slightest  appearance  of  domes- 
tication, or  of  having  been  deduced  from  a 
domestic  stock.  It  is  a hardy,  active,  power- 
ful animal ; capable  of  maintaining  its  foot- 
ing on  the  smallest  point  on  w'hich  its  feet 
can  possibly  rest,  and  of  taking  considerable 
leaps  with  the  utmost  certainty  of  safely 
alighting,  althougli  the  spot  which  it  desires 
to  attain  be  iierhaps  but  the  rugged  point  or 
ledge  of  a precipice.  It  will  thus  find  its 
food  in  ijlaces  inaccessible  to  almost  all  other 
animals,  and  live  and  thrive  by  cropping  the 
scanty  herbage  which  they  furnish.  In  the 
mountain  ranges  of  Europe,  on  the  Alps  and 
Pyrenees,  the  Goat  is  found  at  a great  eleva- 
tion, approaching  as  near  the  line  of  i>er- 
pctual  snow  os  it  can  find  the  scanty  means 
of  its  sustenance ; and  it  feeds  on  many 
idauts  which  to  other  ruminants  are  distaste- 
ful, and  even  deleterious  : thus,  liemlock, 
lienbane,  and  digitalis  is  eaten  by  it  with 
impunity,  and  even  the  acrid  euphorbia  is 
not  rejected.” 

The  milk  of  the  Goat  is  sweet,  nutritive, 
and  medicimii  ; this  may  be  accounted  for 
from  tlie  animal’s  food  being  chiefly  derived 
from  the  heatliy  mountains  and  shruliby 
pastures,  where  sweet  and  aromatic  lierbs 
abound.  In  ancient  times  tlic  skin  of  the 
1 Goat  was  regarded  as  a most  useful  article  of 

clothing  : it  is  still  manufactured  into  the 
best  Turkey  or  Morocco  leather  ; while  that 
of  the  kid  (wliose  flesh  is  regarded  as  a deli- 
cacy) forms  the  softest  and  most  beautiful 
leather  for  gloves,  &c.  The  usual  colour  of 
the  domestic  Goat  is  black  and  white,  or  a ' 
pale  reddish-brown,  with  a black  strijie 
down  the  back  ; but  sometimes  brown,  white,  ■ 
or  spotted.  In  old  males  the  beard  is  very  . 
long  ; and  the  horns,  which  are  transversely 
rugose,  bending  outwards  and  falling  back,  j 
are  sometimes  nearly  tlmee  feet  long.  ! 

We  find  that  the  Common  Goat  inhabits 
most  parts  of  the  world,  cither  native  or  i 
naturalized.  It  endures  all  kinds  of  weather, 
being  found  in  Europeas  high  as  Wardhuys, 
in  Norway,  where  it  feeds  during  the  winter 
season  on  moss,  the  bark  of  fiir  trees,  and 
even  of  logs  intended  for  fuel.  It  is  also 
asserted  that  they  thrive  equally  well  in  the 
hottest  parts  of  Africa  and  India.  The 
odour  of  the  Goat,  wliich  at  all  times  is  pro-  , 
verbially  strong,  is  intolerably  so  in  the 
rutting  season  (from  September  to  No-  i 
vember) ; but  it  is  commonly  believed  that 
horses  are  refreshed  by  it,  which  accounts 
for  this  animal  being  often  kept  about  sta-  : 
bles.  Upon  this  subject  Mr.  Bell  observes, 

“ Many  persons  keep  Goats  in  their  stables, 
from  an  idea  that  they  contribute  to  the  ■ 
health  of  the  horses  ; a fancy  not  perhaps  so  ■ 
far-fetched  or  absurd  as  at  first  sight  it  might 
appear ; for  I believe  that  all  animals  are  j 
kept  in  better  temper  and  greater  cheerful- 
ness by  the  presence  of  a companion  than 
in  solitude,  and  the  active  and  good-hu- 
moured Goat  may  in  this  way  really  per- 
form the  benefit  which  has  been  attributed 
to  it  upon  mistaken  grounds; — indeed,  in- 
stances of  close  attacliment  between  the  j 
horse  and  the  stable  Goat  are  not  urifre-  | 
quent.”  Tire  female  goes  five  months  with  ! 
3'oung,  and  usually  produces  two  kids  at  a i 
birth  ; sometimes,  however,  three,  and  occa-  1 
sionally  but  one.  1 

The  Axoora  Go.tx  {Capra  Angorenris)  is  | 
by  far  the  most  elegant  of  all  the  varieties  , 
of  the  Goat,  and  is  a native  of  Angora,  a 1 
small  district  of  Asia  Minor,  and  remarkable 
for  producing  not  only  this  peculiar  race  of 
goats,  but  also  sheep,  cats,  rabbits,  &c.,  with 
hair  of  uncommon  fineness.  The  Goat  of 
Angora  is  generally  of  a beautiful  milk- 
white  colour,  sliort  legged,  with  black, 
spreading,  spirally-twisted  horns,  and  pen-  | 
dulous  ears.  Its  chief  and  distinguisliiiig  i 
excellence,  however,  is  tlic  wool,  wliich  | 
covers  tile  whole  liody  in  long  pendent  spiral  , 
ringlets  ; and  it  is  from  the  hair  of  this  ani-  | 
mal  tliat  the  finest  camlets  are  made. 

The  Ca.siimerf.  Goat,  so  highly  prized  1 
for  its  fleece,  is  descended  from  the  Goat  of  ' 
Tliiliet,  which  postures  on  the  Ilimalava.  !■ 
It  is  smaller  tlian  the  common  domestic  )| 
Goat,  and  has  long,  fine,  silkj-  wool.  Thibet  i 
13  situated  at  tlie  northern  descent  of  the  ji 
Uimaiay a mountains,  and  Cashmere  at  the  . 
soutliern  ; lienee  there  is  some  dirt'crenccin  , 
the  climate  ; it  is  observed,  also,  tliat  the  | 
colder  tlie  region  wlierc  the  animal  pas-  , 
turcs,  tlie  heavier  and  finer  is  its  fleece.  The 
Goats  wliicli  pasture  in  the  highest  voles  of  f 

Thibet  are  of  a bright  oclire  colour ; in 
lower  grounds,  the  coloiu:  becomes  of  a yel- 


CASHMERE  OOAT. 


lowish- white,  and  still  farther  downwards  1 
entirely  white.  The  highest  mountains  of  | 
the  Himala^'a  inhabitable  by  man  contain 
also  a species  of  black  Goats,  the  wool  of 
which  as  a material  for  shawds  in  India  ob- 
tains the  highest  price.  The  Goats  of  Thibet 
and  Cashmere  have  the  fine  curled  wool 
close  to  the  skin,  just  as  the  under  hair  of 
our  common  Goat  lies  below  the  coarse 
upper  hair.  The  flesh  of  the  Cashmere  Goat 
tastes  as  well  as  that  of  the  common  one  ; 
and  its  milk  is  as  rich ; but  these  animals 
owe  their  great  celebrity  to  the  extraordi- 
nary beauty  and  costliness  of  the  shawls 
for  which  the  Asiatics  have  been  so  long 
famous. 

I 

I The  SntiAX  Goat  is  remarkable  for  its 
! large  pendulous  ears,  which  are  usually 
from  one  to  two  feet  in  length,  and  some- 
times so  troublesome  to  the  animal,  that  the 
owners  are  obliged  to  trim  them,  to  enable 
it  to  feed  more  at  ease.  The  horns  are 
black,  bending  a little  forwards ; and  are 
only  about  two  inches  long.  The  colour  of 
its  hair  is  like  that  of  a fox  ; and  there  are 
two  fleshy  excrescences  under  its  throat. 
This  variety  appears  to  have  been  known  to 
Aristotle. 

There  are  several  other  varieties  of  the 
Goat  which  it  is  needless  to  enumerate.  But 
there  is  one  species  in  North  America  (the 
Rocky  Mouxtai.v  Goat),  which  we  should 
notice,  inasmuch  as  it  has  given  rise  to  much 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  its  proper  jilace 
in  a system  of  arrangement.  It  has  been 
designated  Ovis  montana.  The  Rocky 
.Mountain  Goat  nearly  equals  in  size  a com- 
mon sheep,  and  has  a shaggy  ajipearancc, 
in  conseiiiicnce  of  the  protrusion  of  the 
long  hair  beyond  the  wool,  which  is  white 
i and  soft.  Its  horns  arc  about  five  inches 
long,  conical,  somewhat  curved  backwards, 

• and  projecting  but  slightly  beyond  the 
_ ■[''ol  of  the  head.  They  are  in  great  ntim- 
^ ” about  the  head  waters  of  the  Colum- 

I Ma,  and  furnish  the  principal  part  of  the 
1 fo<xl  of  the  natives  of  that  district.  They 
I appear  to  lie  more  numerous  on  the  western 
than  on  tnc  eastern  side  of  the  mountains, 
and  arc  rarely  seen  in  the  plains.  Tiic  skin 
is  very  thick  and  spongy,  and  is  principally 
j used  In  making  moccasons.  Ne.\t  to  the 
i usece  of  the  Cashmere  Goat  this  is  lielieved 


to  be  the  finest  j and  it  is  prized  accord- 
ingly. 

GOAT-MOTH.  [See  Cossus  Liatn- 

PEBDA.] 

GOATSUCKER,  or  NIGHT-JAR.  (Ca- 
primiilgus  Europceus.)  There  are  many  spe- 
cies of  Goatsuckers,  but  this  is  the  onl3'  one 
of  the  genus  that  inhabits  Europe  perma- 
nently, the  CaprimuJfftis  inflcollis  being  con- 
fined to  South  Western  Europe,  and  ap- 
pearing there  only  in  the  summer.  With 
us  it  is  only  a summer  visitant,  appearing 
about  the  middle  of  May,  and  retiring  in 
September  or  October.  Before,  however,  we 
give  a description  of  the  bird,  it  may  be  as 
well  to  observe  that  the  name  Goatsucker, 
although  very  generally  used,  and  retained 
in  most  ornithological  works,  has  no  foun- 
dation but  in  the  ignorance  and  superstition 
of  the  ancients,  who  believed  it  sucked  the 
teats  of  goats ; on  which  account  Bewick 
suggests  the  propriety  of  dropping  the 


NIOHT-JAR.  — (OAFRIMtjr.OtrS  EnROPCEOB.) 

name,  and  adopting  that  of  Nioiit-jAY, 
“which,  though  not  universally  known, 
bears  some  analogy  to  the  nature  and  qua- 
lities of  the  bird,  both  in  respect  to  the  time 
of  its  appearance,  which  is  always  the  dusk 
of  the  evening,  as  well  as  to  the  jarring  noise 
it  utters  whilst  at  rest  perched  on  a tree,  and 
by  which  it  is  peculiarly  distinguished.” 
I.ike  the  Owl,  it  is  seldom  seen  in  the  day- 
time, unless  disturbed,  or  on  dark  o.nd  gloomy 
dajs,  when  its  eyes  are  not  dazzled  by  the 
bright  rays  of  the  sun.  As  moths,  gnats, 
beetles,  and  other  night  insects  are  its  food, 
it  is  peculiarlj'  formed  to  enable  it  to  catch 
them  on  the  wing.  For  this  purpose  nature 
has  bestowed  on  it  a mouth  of  great  compa- 
rative size,  which  as  the  Goatsucker  flies  is 
continually  open,  and  has  no  need  of  being 
shut  to  secure  any  insect,  as  it  Is  surrounded 
on  the  inner  side  with  a glutinous  substance 
that  prevents  their  escape.  This  manner  of 
flying  with  its  mouth  open  is  the  cause  of 
that  whirring  noise  which  this  bird  makes 
while  chasing  Its  prey.  It  arises  from  the 
rc-sistance  made  to  the  mouth  by  the  air  ( 
and  is  more  or  less  loud  according  to  the 
velocity  with  which  the  bird  moves.  When 
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perched,  it  usually  sits  on  a bare  twig,  with 
its  head  lower  than  its  tail,  and  in  tliis  atti- 
tude, utters  its  jarring.  It  does  not  perch 
like  other  birds,  sitting  across  the  branch, 
but  lengthwise,  and  its  hinder  toe  is  capable 
of  being  turned  forward  as  well  as  backward. 
It  is  solitary  in  its  habits,  and  is  generally 
seen  alone. 

The  colours  of  this  bird,  though  plain, 
have  a beautiful  effect  from  the  elegance  of 
their  disposition,  the  plumage  being  beauti- 
fully freckled,  barred,  and  spotted  with 
bro^vns,  black,  grey,  and  ferruginous,  vari- 
ously arranged  and  diversified.  The  bill  is 
small,  flat,  and  hooked  at  the  tip;  the  e3^es 
are  large,  full,  and  black  ; the  legs  are  short, 
rough,  and  scaly,  and  feathered  below  the 
knee  : the  toes  are  connected  by  a membrane 
ns  far  as  the  first  joint ; the  middle  one  ia 
considerably  longer  than  the  rest,  and  the 
claw  is  serrated  on  one  side.  The  use  of  this 
peculiar  organ  is  not  clearly  ascertained ; 
by  some  it  is  affirmed  that  the  bird  emiiloys 
it  to  clear  away  the  fragments  of  insects  that 
may  have  clogged  up  the  fringe  of  bristles  ; 

I by  others,  that  it  strikes  its  prey  with  its 
j foot,  and  that  this  long  serrated  claw  enables 
I it  to  hold  the  insect  more  securely  ; and  by 
! others  again,  that  it  uses  it  to  clean  its  plu- 
I mage.  The  male  is  distinguished  from  the 
I female  by  an  oval  white  spot,  near  the  end 
I of  the  first  three  quill-feathers.  These  birds 
i frequent  moors  and  wild  heathy  tracts 
abounding  in  fern  ; they  make  no  nest,  but 
i the  female  deposits  her  eggs,  w'hich  are  of  a 
; dull-white  colour,  on  the  ground.  Jlont- 
j belliard,  who  wrote  this  bird’s  history  for 
Buffon,  states,  that  it  no  sooner  perceives  its 
; retreat  to  be  discovered  by  an  enemy,  than 
' it  carefully  rolls  its  eggs  to  a more  secure 
situation. 

i There  are  other  species  bearing  the  same 
general  appellation  ; one  of  wdiich  is  kuow'n 
j in  America  ns  Whip-poor-  Will ; another  ns 
i Chuck- Will’s- Widow,  a third  as  the  Night- 
hawk,  and  a fourth  as  the  Jtain-bird.  There 
are  also  the  Banded  Ooatsuckcr,  and  Crested 
Goatsucker,  natives  of  New  Holland  ; be- 
sides several  inhabiting  various  parts  of 
India,  Africa,  &c.  These  are  placed  in  dif- 
ferent genera  : for  descriptions  of  figures  of 
which  we  rei'er  our  readers  to  the  works  of 
Mr.  Gould,  and  of  Messrs.  Gray  and  Mitchell, 
t The  two  first-mentioned  we  shall  here  de- 
scribe, from  Wilson. 

Wnir-POOR-WiLL.  {Caprimulgtts  \_An- 
trostomus']  voci/erits.)  The  notes  of  this  soli- 
tary and  celebrated  bird,  w'hen  first  heard  in 
the  spring,  at  evening  twilight  or  morning’s 
dawn,  seem  like  the  voice  of  an  old  friend, 
and  arc  listened  to  by  almost  all  wdth  great 
interest.  At  first  they  issue  from  some  re- 
tired part  of  the  woods,  the  glen,  or  mountain ; 
in  a few  evenings,  perhaps,  we  hear  them  from 
the  adjoining  coppice,  the  garden  fence,  the 
road  before  tlie  door,  and  even  from  the  roof 
of  the  dwelling-house,  long  aftcr  the  family 
have  retired  to  rest.  He  soon  becomes  a re- 
gular acquaintance.  Every  morning  his 
shrill  and  rapid  repetitions  are  heard  from 
the  adjoining  woods  ; and  when  two  or  more 
arc  calling  out  at  the  same  time,  as  is  ollen 


the  case  in  the  pairing  season,  and  at  no 
great  distance  from  each  other,  the  noise, 
mingling  with  the  echoes  from  the  mountains, 
is  reall  j’  surjirising.  Their  notes  seem  pretty 
plainly'  to  articulate  the  words  which  have 
been  generally  applied  to  them,  Whip-poor- 


Will,  the  first  and  last  syllables  being  uttered 
with  great  emphasis,  and  the  whole  in  about  , 
a second  to  each  repetition  ; but  when  two  or  j 
more  malesmeet,theirwliip-poor  will  alter- 
cations become  much  more  rapid  and  inces-  j 
sant,  as  if  each  were  straining  to  overpower  or  i 
silence  the  other.  When  near,  you  often  hear  I 
an  introductory  cluck  between  the  notes.  At  | 
these  times,  as  well  as  at  almost  all  others, 
they  fly  low,  not  more  than  a few  feet  from  ! 
the  surface,  skimming  about  the  house  and  i 
before  the  door,  alighting  on  the  wood-pile,  ' 
or  settling  on  the  roof.  Towards  taidnight  [ 
they  generally  become  silent,  unless  in  clear 
moonlight,  wdien  they  are  heard  with  little 
intermission  till  morning.  If  there  be  a 
creek  near,  with  high  precipitous  bu^hy 
banks,  they  are  sure  to  be  found  in  such 
situations.  During  the  day  they  sit  in  the 
most  retired,  solitary,  and  deep-shaded  parts 
of  the  woods,  generallj'  on  high  ground, 
where  they  repose  in  silence.  When  dis- 
turbed, they  rise  witliin  a few  feet,  sail  low 
and  slowly  through  the  woods  for  tliirty  or 
forty  yards,  and  generally  settle  on  a low 
branch  or  on  the  ground.  Their  sight  ap- 
pears deficient  during  the  day,  as,  like  owls, 
they  seem  to  want  that  vivacity  for  which 
they  are  distinguished  in  the  morning  and 
evening  twilight.  They  arc  rarely  shot  at 
or  molested  ; and  from  being  thus  tran- 
siently seen  in  the  obscurity  of  dusk,  or  in 
the  deep  umbrage  of  the  woods,  no  wonder 
their  particular  markings  of  plumage  should 
be  so  little  known,  or  that  they  should  l>e 
confounded  with  the  Night-hawk,  whom  in 
general  ni>pcarance  they  so  much  resemble. 
The  female  begins  to  lay  about  the  second 
week  in  May.  selecting  for  this  jiurpose  the 
most  unfrequented  part  of  the  wood,  often 
where  some  brush,  old  logs,  heaps  of  leaves, 
&c.  had  been  lying,  and  alwaj-s  on  a dry 
sitvmtion.  The  eggs  arc  dei'osited  on  the 
ground,  or  on  the  leaves,  not  the  slightest 
appearance  of  a nest  being  visible.  Tlie;^ 
arc  usually  two  in  number,  in  shape  much 
resembling  those  of  the  Night-hawk,  but 
having  the  ground  colour  much  darker,  ami 
more  thicklj'  marbled  with  dark  olive.  j 


The  Wliip-poor  Will  is  nine  inches  and  a 
half  long,  and  nineteen  inches  in  extent ; 
the  bill  is  blackish,  a full  quarter  of  an  inch 
long,  and  bent  a little  at  the  point,  the  under 
mandible  arched  a little  upwards  ; the 
nostrils  arc  prominent  and  tubular,  their 
openings  directed  forward  ; the  mouth  is 
extravagantly  large,  of  a pale  flesh  colour 
within,  and  beset  along  the  sides  with  a 
number  of  long,  thick,  elastic  bristles,  which 
end  in  fine  hair,  and  curve  inwards  ; these 
seem  to  seiwe  as  feelers  ; and  prevent  the 
escape  of  winged  insects  : the  eyes  arc  very 
large,  full,  and  bluish  black  ; the  plumage 
above  is  so  variegated  with  black,  pale  cream, 
brown,  and  rust  colour,  sprinkled  and  pow- 
dered in  such  minute  streaks  and  spots,  as 
to  defy  description  ; the  upper  part  of  the 
head  is  of  a light  brownish  gray,  marked 
with  a longitudinal  streak  of  block,  with 
others  radiating  from  it ; the  back  is  darker, 
finely  streaked  with  a less  deep  black  ; the 
scapulars  are  very  light  whitish  ochre,  beau- 
tifully variegated  with  two  or  three  ob- 
lique streaks  of  very  deep  black;  the  tail  is 
rounded,  the  three  outer  feathers  on  each 
side  are  blackish  brown  for  half  their  length, 
thence  pure  white  to  the  tips ; the  deep 
brown  of  these  feathers  is  re^larly  studded 
with  light  brown  spots  ; the  four  middle  ones 
are  without  the  white  at  the  ends,  but  beau- 
tifully marked  with  herring-bone  figures  of 
black  and  light  ochre  finely  powdered.  The 
cheeks  and  sides  of  the  head  are  of  a brown 
orange  colour  ; the  wings,  when  shut,  reach 
scarcely  to  the  middle  of  the  tail,  and  are 
elegantly  spotted  with  very  light  and  dark 
brown  ; chin  block,  streaked  with  brown  ; a 
narrow  semicircle  of  white  passes  across  the 
throat ; breast  and  belly  irregularly  mottled 
and  streaked  with  black  and  yellow  ochre, 
legs  and  feet  light  purplish  flesh  colour, 
•earned  wdth  white ; the  former  feathered 
before,  nearly  to  the  feet ; the  two  exterior 
toes  ore  joined  to  the  middle  one,  os  far  as 
the  first  joint,  by  a broad  membrane  j and 
the  inner  edge  of  the  middle  claw  is  pec- 
tinated, and  therefore  probably  employed  os 
a comb  to  rid  the  plumage  of  its  vermin. 
The  female  is  about  an  inch  less  in  length 
and  in  extent,  and  differs  also  in  being  much 
lighter  on  the  upper  parts.  Their  food  ap- 
pears to  be  large  moths,  grasshoppers,  ants, 
and  such  insects  os  frcfjuent  the  bark  of  old 
rotten  and  decayed  timber : they  are  also 
Mpert  in  darting  after  winged  insects. 
They  will  sometimes  skim  in  the  dusk, 
within  a few  feet  of  a person,  uttering  a kind 
of  low  chatter  os  they  pass.  In  their  migra- 
tions north,  and  on  their  return,  they  pro- 
bably stop  a day  or  two  at  some  of  their 
former  stages,  and  do  not  advance  in  one 
continued  flight.  This  bird,  like  the  owl 
and  other  nocturnal  flyers,  is  regarded  witli 
a kind  of  suspicious  awe  by  the  weakminded 
and  superstitious.  “Night,”  says  Wilson, 
“ to  minds  of  this  complexion,  brings  with  it 
its  kindred  horrors,  its  apparitions,  strange 
sounds,  and  awful  sights  ; and  this  solitary 
isnd  inoffensive  bird  being  a frequent  wan- 
derer in  these  hours  of  ghosts  and  hobgoblins 
is  considered  by  the  fndians  os  being,  by  habit 
and  repute,  little  better  than  one  of  them. 


The  CifucK-WiLL’s-WiDow.  Caprimul- 
gus  [.Antroatomus]  Carolinensis.')  This  spe- 
cies is  twelve  inches  long,  and  twenty-six 
in  extent ; bill  yellowish,  tipt  with  black  ; 
the  sides  of  the  mouth  are  armed  with 
numerous  long  bristles,  strong,  tapering, 
and  furnished  with  finer  hairs  branching 
from  each ; cheeks  and  chin  rust  colour, 
speckled  with  black ; over  the  eye  extends 
a line  of  small  whitish  spots  ; head  and 
back  very  deep  brown,  powdered  with  rust 
and  cream  colour,  and  marked  with  long 
ragged  streaks  of  black  ; scapulars  broadly 
spotted  with  deep  black,  bordered  and  iu- 


CHDCK.-WTLL  S-WinOW, 
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terspersed  with  a creamy  white : the  plu- 
mage of  that  part  of  the  neck  which  falls 
over  the  back  is  long,  something  like  that  of 
a cock,  and  streaked  with  yellowish  brown  ; 
wing  quills  barred  with  black  and  bright 
rust ; tail  rounded,  extending  about  an  inch 
beyond  the  tips  of  the  wings  ; the  middle 
feathers  being  powdered  with  various  tints 
of  ferruginous,  and  elegantly  marked  with 
fine  zig-zag  lines,  and  large  herring-bone 
figures  of  black  ; exterior  edges  of  the  three 
outer  feathers  barred  like  the  wings,  their 
interior  vanes  being  pure  snowy  white, 
marbled  with  black  ; across  the  throat  is  a 
slight  whitish  band  ; breast  black,  powdered 
with  rust ; belly  and  vent  lighter ; legs 
feathered  before  nearly  to  the  feet,  wliich  are 
of  a dirty  purplish  flesh-colour. 

The  Chuck-Will’s-Widow,  whose  notes 
seem  exactly  to  articulate  these  words,  com- 
mences its  singular  call  generally  in  the 
evening,  soon  after  sunset,  and  continues  it, 
with  short  occasional  interruptions,  for  se- 
veral hours.  This  note,  or  call,  instantly 
attracts  the  attention  of  a stranger,  and  is 
strikingly  different  from  that  of  the  Whlp- 
poor-Will.  In  sound  and  articulation  it 
seems  plainly  to  express  the  words  which  have 
been  applied  to  it  (Chuck- Will's- WidoW), 
pronouncing  each  syllable  leisurely  and  dis- 
tinctly, putting  the  principal  emphasis  on 
the  last  word.  In  a still  evening  it  may  be 
heard  at  the  distance  of  nearly  a mile,  the 
tones  of  its  voice  being  stronger  and  more 
full  than  those  of  the  Whip-poor-Will,  who 
utters  his  with  much  greater  rapidity.  The 
flight  of  this  bird  is  low,  skimming  about  at 
a few  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
frequently  settling  on  old  logs,  or  on  the 
fences,  and  from  thence  8wcc|iing  around,  in 
pursuit  of  various  winged  insects  that  fly  in 
the  night.  Like  the  Whiji-poor-Wili,  it 
prefers  the  declivities  of  glens  and  other 
deeply  shaded  places,  making  the  surround- 
ing mountains  ring  with  cc:hoes  tite  whole 
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evening.  The  Chuck-WiU’B-AVidow  lays 
its  eggs,  two  in  number,  on  the  ground,  in 
the  woods  ; they  are  of  a dull  olive  colour, 
sprinkled  with  darker  specks,  and  about  as 
large  as  a pigeon’s. 

Tliis  singular  genus  of  birds,  formed  to 
subsist  on  the  superabundance  of  nocturnal 
insects,  are  exactly  and  surprisingly  fitted 
for  their  peculiar  mode  of  life.  Their  flight 
is  low,  to  accommodate  itself  to  their  prey  ; 
silent,  that  they  may  be  the  better  concealed, 
and  sweep  upon  it  unawares  ; their  sight, 
most  acute  in  the  dusk,  when  such  insects 
are  abroad  ; their  evolutions,  sometliing  like 
those  of  the  bat,  quick  and  sudden ; their 
mouths  capable  of  prodigious  expansion,  to 
seize  with  more  certainty,  and  furnished 
with  long  brandling  hairs,  or  bristles,  serving 
ns  palisadoes  to  secure  what  comes  between 
them.  Reposing  so  much  during  the  heats 
of  day,  they  are  much  infested  with  vermin, 
particularly  about  the  head,  and  are  provided 
with  a comb  on  the  iimer  edge  of  the  middle 
claw,  with  wliich  they  are  often  employed  in 
ridding  themselves  of  these  pests,  at  least 
when  in  a state  of  captivity.  Having  no 
weapons  of  defence  except  their  wings,  their 
chief  security  is  in  the  solitude  of  night,  and 
in  their  colour  and  close  retreats  by  day ; 
the  former  so  much  resembling  that  of  dead 
, leaves,  of  various  hues,  as  not  to  be  readily 
distinguished  from  them  even  when  close  at 
hand.  [See  Nighi-iiawk.] 

GOBIOIDEiE.  A family  of  Acanthop- 
terygious  fishes,  including  the  Blennies, 

I Gobies,  &c.  They  may  be  recognised  by  the 
slenderness  and  flexibility  of  their  dorsal 
rays.  Thej'  have  an  uniformly  wide  intes- 
tinal canal,  and  no  pyloric  casca. 

GOBY.  (.Gobius.'t  A genus  of  Acanthop- 
I terygious  fishes,  of  wliich  there  are  several 
I species,  of  a small  size,  in  general  varying 
from  three  to  six  inches  in  length  j but  none 
of  them  are  much  esteemed  for  food.  They 
are  distinguished  by  their  ventral  and  tho- 
racic fins  being  united  in  their  whole  length, 
or  at  their  bases.  The  spines  of  the  dorsal 
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i fins  are  flexible  ;,the  openings  of  their  ears, 
I with  four  rays.  Like  the  Blenny,  they  can 
live  a long  time  out  of  water.  Several  spe- 
cies are  found  in  the  Mediterranean,  Anie- 
j rican,  and  Indian  seas : some  also  on  our 
own  coasts.  Tliree  or  four  will  suffice  for 
examples. 

The  Black  Goby, or  Eock-fisii.  ((7o6ius 
nigcr.'i  This  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  Medi- 
terranean and  Northern  seas,  and  also  of  the 
rocky  parts  of  our  own  coast  : it  grows  to 
the  length  of  six  inches ; the  body  is  soft, 
slippery,  and  slender : the  hood  large,  the 
cheeks  inflated,  and  the  lips  very  thick  ; the 
moutli  is  wide,  and  furnished  with  numerous 


small  teeth  in  each  jaw,  the  lower  of  which  |1 
is  the  longest.  Tlie  ventral  fins  coalesce, 
and  form  a sort  of  funnel,  by  which  these  | 
fish  are  said  to  affix  themselves  immovably  i 
to  the  rocks.  The  general  colour  of  the  fish  | 
is  a dusky  black,  and  the  tail  is  rouuded  at 
the  end.  j 

The  Laxce-taileo  Gom  {Gobius  lanceo-  ! 
lulus')  is  distinguished  by  and  named  from 
the  peculiar  form  of  its  tail,  wliich  is  large 
in  proportion  to  the  flsh,  and  sharp-pointed 
at  the  tip.  The  body  is  of  a lengthened 
shape,  and  nearlj'  of  equal  diameter  through- 
out : the  head  is  oblong,  and  truncated  in  ’( 
front ; the  jaws  of  equai  length,  and  armed  ■ 
with  sharp  teeth ; and  the  body  is  covered  ' 
with  scales,  those  toward  the  tail  being  much 
larger  than  those  on  the  upper  parts.  This  ' 
is  a West  Indian  species.  I 

The  Blue  Goby  (Gohius  coeruleus)  is  a > 
highly  beautiful,  though  very  small  species  ; 
colour  fine  blue,  rather  paler  beneath  : tail  I 
red,  ■with  a black  border.  From  the  brll-  ; 
liancy  of  its  colours  it  appears,  when  swim-  ! 
ming  in  a calm  sea,  during  a bright  sunshine,  ’ 
like  a small  tube  of  sapphire,  tipped  with  ■ 
carbuncle.  It  is  found  on  the  eastern  coasts  | 
of  Africa  ; and  the  Negroes  use  it  as  a bait 
for  other  fish. 

The  Spotted  Goby  (Gobius  minutus)  is  ■ 
about  three  inches  long  ; the  head  is  large  ; ' 
the  irides  blue  ; the  mouth  wide,  with  several 
rows  of  small  pointed  teeth,  curving  in- 
W’ards  ; the  dorsal  fins  distinct,  pectoral  and 
ventral  fins  large  ; tail  a little  rounded. 
The  general  colour  is  a pale  yellowish- white,  I 
freckled  with  minute  light  brotvn  specks,  I 
and  occasionally  a row  of  larger  spots  along  j 
the  lateral  line.  It  is  frequently  taken  on  j 
our  sandy  shores  in  shrimpers’  nets  j it'is  | 
also  plentifhl  in  the  Thames,  where  it  is  | 
called  by  the  fishermen  Polewig,  or  Folly- 
bait. 

GODAYIT.  {Limosa.)  There  are  several 
species  of  these  Grallatorial  birds.  They 
are  a timid,  shy,  and  solitary  tribe  ; charac- 
terized by  a straight  beak,  longer  than  that 
of  the  snipes,  sometimes  slightly  bent  at  the  j 
extremity,  and  by  long  legs,  naked  far  above  | 
the  knee.  They  live  amidst  the  fens,  salt 
marshes,  and  deep  muddy  places  near  the 
mouths  of  rivers  ; seldom  remaining  above  a 
day  or  tw'o  in  the  same  place,  and  often  re- 
moving suddenly  in  a fiock  at  night,  when 
they  fly  very  high.  AVhen  pursued,  they 
run  with  great  speed,  and  scream  os  they 
rise.  Thev  sub-isUon  wonns  and  larvto, 
and  their  Aesh  is  very  excellent.  They  arc 
migratory,  and  moult  twice  in  the  year. 

The  CoM.wON  GomtUT  (Limosa  jEgoct- 
p?tala)is  sixteen  inches  in  length,  and  weighs 
about  twelve  ounces.  The  bill  is  four  inches 
long,  bent  a little  upwards,  and  black  at  the 
point : the  head.  neck.  back,  scapulars,  and 
coverts  arc  a dingy  reddish  pale  brown,  c(wh 
feather  being  marked  down  the  middle  with 
a dark  spot.  The  fore  part  of  the  breast  is 
streaked  with  black  j belly,  vent,  and  tail 
wliite,  the  latter  barred  with  black  : the 
webs  of  the  first  si.x  quill-feathers  black. 
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edged  on  the  interior  sides  with  reddish 
' brown  : legs  inclining  to  greenish  blue.  In 
the  spring  and  summer  the  God\rit  resides 
in  the  fens  and  marshes,  where  it  rears  its 
young  i but  when  the  winter  sets  in  with 
severity,  it  seeks  the  salt-marshes  and  sea- 
shores. 

The  Red  Godwit.  {Limosa  rufa.)  This 
species  is  not  very  common  in  Great  Britain, 
but  is  found  in  the  north  of  Europe,  and  is 
very  plentiful  m the  fenny  parts  of  North 
America,  about  Hudson’s  Buy,  &c.  It  is 
larger  than  the  Common  God\vit,  and  is 
distinguished  from  it  by  tlie  redness  of  its 
■ plumage  ; the  head,  breast,  and  sides  being 
a bright  ferruginous  red,  streaked  on  the 
head  with  brown,  and  marbled  on  the  breast 
and  sides  with  dusky,  cinereous,  and  white  ; 

! neck  plain  dull  rusty  red.  The  back,  sca- 
pulars, greater  and  lesser  coverts,  are  greyish 
brown  ; on  the  former,  some  of  the  feathers 
• are  barred  and  streaked  with  black  and  ru- 
, fous,  edged  with  pale  reddish  wliite  ; and  a 
bar  of  white  is  formed  across  each  wing  by 
the  tips  of  the  greater  coverts.  The  under 
parts  are  white,  slightly  spotted  with  brown. 

I The  legs  are  dusky,  and  bare  considerably 
; above  the  knees.  Its  flesh  is  reckoned  de- 
. licious. 

There  are  also  the  Great  American  God- 
; i wit,  the  Cinereous  Godwit,  the  Block-tailed 
''  Gorlwit,  the  Red-breasted  Godwit,  &c.,  all 
1 more  or  less  resembling  the  species  above 
described. 

GOLDEN-EYE  [BUTTERFLY].  The 
I name  given  by  collectors  to  Butterflies  of  the 
species  JJipparchia  pamphilus. 

\ GOLDEN  WASPS,  or  GOLDEN- 
TAILED FLIES.  (Chrysia.)  The  popular 
names  for  a tribe  of  IlymenopterouB  insects, 
which  in  the  richness  of  their  colours  are  said 
: to  “ vie  with  the  Humming-birds.”  They  may 
1^  observed  walking,  but  in  a constant  agita- 
; tion  and  with  great  agility,  upon  walls  and 
; palings  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  sun. 
They  are  also  found  upon  flowers.  The  body 
is  elongated  and  covered  with  a solid  skin  ; 
the  hind  wings  arc  not  veined,  but  the  ovi- 
positor is  formed  by  the  terminal  segments 
of  the  abdomen,  and  terminated  by  a small 
•ting  ; the  antenna:  are  filiform,  elbowed, 
and  vibratile.  The  abdomen,  which  in  the 
female  appears  to  be  formed  of  only  three 
or  four  segments,  is  flattened  or  vaulted 
beneath,  and  capable  of  being  folded  against 
the  breast,  when  the  insect  assumes  an 
orbicular  form.  They  deposit  their  eggs  in 
the  nests  of  Solitary  Mason-lices,  or  other 
llymennptera,  their  larva:  destroying  those 
of  these  iusccts.  [See  CiinvsiDiD.B.] 

GOLDFINCH.  (FrinyitlacardueJia.)  Of 
all  the  British  Finches,  none  equal  the  Gold- 
finch in  briiliant  plumage  and  docilitythence 
It  is  one  of  those  most  frequently  kept  in  cap- 
tivity : for  though  its  song  is  soft  and  pleas- 
ing, it  is  deficient  in  power.  Its  length, 
from  the  tip  of  the  bill  to  the  end  of  the 
I tail,  is  five  inches  and  a half  i and  the 

?:reatest  expansion  of  its  wings  is  nine 
nches.  The  bill  is  white,  tippcrl  with  black; 
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the  forehead  and  chin  a rich  scarlet,  which 
is  divided  by  a black  line  passing  from  each 
corner  of  the  bill  to  the  eyes  ; the  cheeks 
are  wliite  ; top  of  the  head  black,  that  colour 
extending  downward  from  the  nape  on  each 
side  ; the  back,  rump,  and  breast  are  of  a 
fine  pale  tawny  broivn  colour  ; belly  white  ; 
the  wings  and  tail  are  black,  but  the  points 
of  the  primaries  in  both  are  white  ; a beau- 
tiful yellow  stripe  runs  across  the  wings  : 
the  tail  feathers  ore  black,  with  a white  spot 
on  each  near  the  end  ; legs  pale  flesh  red. 
The  male  is  distinguished  from  the  female 
by  the  feathers  on  the  ridges  of  the  wings, 
which  are  of  a deep  black  colour  ; while 
those  of  the  hen  are  a dusky  brown  ; and  the 
black  and  yellow  in  the  wings  of  the  latter 
are  less  brilliant  than  in  those  of  the  male. 
The  nest  of  the  Goldfinch  is  small,  hut  ex- 
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tremely  beautiful ; the  outside  consists  of 
very  fine  moss  curiously  interwoven  -with 
wool,  hair,  and  other  materials ; and  the 
inside  is  lined  with  the  down  of  thistles  and 
other  soft  and  delicate  substauces.  The  nest 
is  often  found  in  an  orchard,  large  garden, 
or  plantation,  in  an  apple  or  pear  tree,  or 
carefully  placed  in  some  thick  evergreen 
shrub  — somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Man,  but  not  immediately  within  his  view. 
The  bird  lays  five  or  six  white  eggs,  marked 
with  deep  purple  spots  at  the  larger  end. 
They  feed  their  young  with  caterpillars  and 
insects  ; and  tlie  old  birds  feed  on  various 
kinds  of  seeds,  particularly  those  of  the 
thistle,  dandelion,  and  groundsel. 

Goldflnchcs  are  more  esaily  tamed  than 
other  birds  ; and  so  reconciled  will  they  in 
time  become  to  their  imprisonment  in  cages, 
that  they  appear  as  if  in  reality  attached 
to  them.  If  a young  Goldfinch  is  brouglit 
up  under_  a canary,  a wood-lark,  or  any 
other  singing-bird,  it  will  readily  catch  their 
song.  Goldflnchcs  breed  with  the  Canary  ; 
this  Intermixture,  says  Bewick,  succeeds 
liest  between  the  cock  Goldfinch  and  the  hen 
Canary,  whose  offspring  are  productive,  and 
arc  said  to  resemble  the  male  in  the  shape 
of  the  bill,  and  in  the  colours  of  the  head 
and  wings,  and  the  hen  in  the  rest  of  the 
body.  Beauty  of  plumage,  observes  Buflbn, 
melody  of  song,  sagacity,  and  docility  of 
disposition, seem  all  united  in  this  charming 
little  bird,  which  were  it  rare,  and  imported 
from  a foreign  country,  would  be  more  highly 
I valued. 
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GOLD-FISH.  (Cyprinm  auratns.)  In 
the  fresh  waters  of  China,  we  are  told,  cer- 
tain beautiful  speeies  of  Cyprinus,  distin- 
guished for  the  splendid  golden  colour  of  the 
membrane  lying  immediately  beneath  the 
scales,  are  as  frequent  as  the  most  common 
river  fish  are  here.  Nor,  indeed,  are  they 
at  this  time  either  rare  or  uncommon  in  our 
own  ponds,  being  quite  naturalized,  and 
breeding  freely  in  open  waters. 

The  colours  of  Gold-fish  are  liable  to  the 
greatest  variations  : some  are  marked  with 
a fine  blue,  brown,  or  bright  silver  line,  but 
the  usually  predominant  colour  is  that  of  a 
brilliant  gold.  As  an  article  of  food  they 
are  not  used,  and  are  only  valued  for  their 
beauty  and  gentleness. 

GOLIATHUS  (Goliath  Beetles).  A 
group  of  Lamellicorn  Coleoptera,  w'hieh  are 
chiefly  found  in  Africa,  the  largest  species 
being  indigenous  to  the  western  coasts. 
These  insects,  which  were  formerly  very 
scarce,  and  some  of  which  are  still  rare  in 
collections,  havd  acquired  their  name  from 
the  large  size  of  some  of  the  species.  One  of 
the  first  s|iecimens  w'as  found  by  Mr.  Ogilvie, 
surgeon  of  II.  M.  S.  Renown,  at  least  eighty 
years  ago.  The  specimen  was  dead,  and  found 
floating  in  the  river  Gaboon  ; it  is  now  in 
Glasgow,  in  the  Hunterian  Museum. 


MALB  OAOIQUK  GOLIATH  BEETLB 
(OOI.IATHUS  0A0I0O8.) 

The  fine  species  figured  above  was  believed, 
by  its  deseribcr,  Voet,  to  be  a native  of  South 
America,  and  hence  he  called  it  CacicuSf 
after  the  native  chiefs  of  that  country. 

The  male  differs  from  the  female  in  the 
armature  of  the  head  and  in  the  structure  of 
the  fore-legs,  which  are  siiinclcss  on  the  out- 
side, as  is  well  shown  in  the  figure. 

Tlie  elytra  of  the  male  of  ^the  Goi.TATims 
Cacicu.s,  arc  of  a i)oarly  satiny  white,  with 
a block  opaque  spot  on  the  shouhler ; the 
crown  of  the  head  and  the  thorax  being  of  a 


tawny  yellowish  brown,  with  block  longi- 
tudinal bauds  on  the  latter. 


FEMALE  CACIQUE  GOLIATH  BEETLE.  ; 

(GOLIATHUS  CA0I0U3.)  j 

These  insects  are  said  to  be  roasted  and 
eaten  by  the  natives,  who  doubtless  often 
make  a bonne  bouche  of  what  would  gratify  | 
many  an  entomologist.  I 

The  males  of  these  insects,  we  are  informed  : 
by  Dr.  Savage,  are  much  more  numerous 
than  the  females ; and  though  the  various  I 
species  of  the  group  cannot  be  said  to  be 
very  abundant,  yet  they  are  so  frequently 
brought  over  now,  that  the  large  prices  of 
301.  and  even  501.,  which  used  to  be  asked 
for  them,  are  now  very  much  reduced  ; fine  , 
specimens,  however,  of  some  of  the  siiecies  . 
stiU  fetch  5!.  or  61.  4.1 

Separated  from  them  by  slight  gcncHc  | 
characters,  are  two  other  groups,  a male  and  I 
female  of  one  of  which  are  figured  beneath,  j ■ 


MATE  POLTFBEMns  BEETLE. 
(GOLIATHUS  POI.TrnEMUS.) 

It  is  the  GoLiATiirs  (MKrvxomii.vA) 

PliEMU.s  ! of  a dark  green  isilour,  handed  ^ 
and  spotted  with  white.  The  male  and  | 
female  are  very  similarly  marked,  but  the  ■! 


\ ■ 
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I distinctions  in  the  head  and  fore  leg  may  be 
j plainly  seen  in  the  figures.  The  female  of 
I this  species  is  generally  regarded  also  as 


FZMit.E  FOL-TPHEMOa  BEETLE. 

(OOLtATHCa  PCLYPHEaiOa.) 

much  rarer  than  the  male.  This  species,  as 
well  as  one  named  after  Dr.  Savage  by 
Dr.  Harris  of  Boston,  feeds  upon  a vine  that 
climbs  over  very  lofty  trees.  The  insects 
wound  the  bark  of  the  vine,  and  extract  the 
juice  ; the  vine  being  full  of  a fluid  as  taste- 
less and  limpid  os  water. 

There  are  several  other  genera  and  species 
of  Goliath  Beetles,  of  most  of  which  tliere 
arc  specimens  in  the  collection  of  the  British 
iiuseum  i but  we  must  refer  our  readers  to 
the  works  of  Dr.  Burmcister  and  Mr.  West- 
wood  for  descriptions  and  figures  of  these, 
it  bein^  quite  out  of  the  scope  of  this  work 
to  particularize  them,  splendid  as  they  are. 
A list  of  all  the  species  of  Cetonidee  (includ- 
ing the  Goliath),  with  reference  to  figures, 
has  been  published,  and  will  show  how  rich 
the  Museum  collection  is. 

The  next  sjiecies  (figured  beneath)  is  from 
West  Africa  also,  and  is  of  a most  brilliant 
green  colour ; it  is  the  Goliathus  (Dicno- 
WORHIXA)  MiCArrs.  The  shades  on  this 
species  vary  according  os  the  insect  is  held 
to  the  light. 


OLITTERINO  OOLtATFl  BEEJLR. 

uinANS.) 


This  insect  seems  to  be  a native  of  Senegal 
and  the  Calabar  coast. 

The  food  of  the  Goliaths  is  fluid,  like  that 
of  the  Cetonue  and  Trichii : the  long  brushes 
on  their  maxillai,  and  the  diverging  rows  of 
hairs  that  line  their  lower  lips,  are  admirably 
fitted  for  absorbing  liquid  food,  while  their  i 
horny  teeth  atford  these  beetles  additional  ! 
means  of  obtaining  it  from  the  leaves  and  i 
juicy  stems  of  plants  when  the  blossoms 
have  disappeared.  “Thus  every  new  dis-  j 
covery  in  Natural  History,  when  least  ex-  ! 
pected,  serves  to  increase  the  evidence  of 
skilful  contrivance  and  perfect  adaptation 
of  structure  in  all  organised  beings.”  With 
this  admirable  remark  of  Dr.  Harris  we 
conclude  this  article.  [See  Cetokiad^  : 
DlCRONOCErHALUS  : I^'CA.] 

GOLLACH.  [See  Earwig.] 

GONEPTERTX.  A genus  of  diurnal 
Lepidoptera,  so  named  from  its  angled  wings. 
The  British  species  is  found  with  very  sliglit 
variation  on  the  Himalaya  mountains  j it  is 
the 

GONEPTERYX  RHAMNI,  or  BRIM- 
STONE BUTTERFDY.  This  gay  and 
lively-coloured  insect  is  one  of  the  earliest 
among  the  Papilionida;  that  makes  its  ap- 
pearance ; sometimes,  in  favourable  weather, 
even  as  early  as  the  middle  of  February. 
Mr.  Knapp,  in  his  Journal  of  a Naturalist, 
alludes  to  this  butterfly  : — 

“ The  very  first  buttei-fly  that  will 

‘ aloft  repair. 

And  sport  and  flutter  in  the  fields  of  air,’ 

is  the  Sulphur  Butterfly  {Gonepteryx  rham- 
ni),  which  iu  the  bright  sunny  mornings  of 
March  we  so  often  see  under  the  warm 
hedge,  or  by  the  side  of  some  sheltered  copse,  i 
undulating  and  vibrating  like  the  petal  of  | 
a primrose  in  the  breeze.”  As  the  spring  : 
advances  they  may  be  seen  on  the  wing  in  ! 
the  woods,  meadows,  and  commons,  in  tole-  : 


BniMBTONE  DDTrERKLT, 
(OONEl»TEUVX  BBAMNl.) 

rablc  plenty  : and  as  there  is  a second  brood 
which  comes  forth  about  August,  there  is  no 
lack  of  them  at  any  time  till  autumn  sum- 
mons them  away.  The  male  is  of  a pure 
sulphur-yellow  above,  and  the  female  of  a 
greenish-white  ; and  in  both  sexes  a small 
spot  of  orange  occuiiics  the  centre  of  each 
wing,  and  a dusky  spot  at  the  base  : the 
abdomen  is  black  above  and  yellow  beneath. 
Its  base  and  the  thorax  thickly  clothed  with 
long  glossy  white  silken  hairs  : the  legs  arc 
white  ! the  antennio  reddish.  The  cater- 
pillar is  green,  with  a paler  line  on  each  side 
of  the  belly,  and  very  small  scalc-liko  black 


dots  on  the  back.  It  feeds  on  the  buckthorn 
j (lihamnus  catharticus).  The  pupa,  or  chry- 
^ salis,  is  green,  very  gibbous  in  the  middle, 

' and  acuminated  before  : it  is  vertically  sus- 
pended on  a perpendicular  branch,  with  a 
loose  silken  thread  round  it. 

GONOPLAX,  or  ANGLED  CRAB.  A 
genus  of  decapod  short-tailed  Crustacea,  of 
which  one  species  is  found  in  this  country  : 
it  is  the  G.  angulata  of  authors,  the  young 
of  which  has  been  described  as  a species  of 
Gelasiraus.  In  the  male  the  fore  legs  are 
very  long.  For  figures  of  this  species  see 
; Dr.  Leach’s  work,  or  that  of  Professor  BeU, 

1 “ The  British  Crustacea.” 

I GOOSE.  A genus  of  webfooted  birds.  The 
Common  Wild  Goose  (,Anscrferm),  other- 
wise called  the  Guky  Lao  Goose,  being  the 
origin  of  onr  domestic  species,  we  shall  de- 
scribe it  first  in  order,  after  having  made  a 
few  observations  on  the  distinguishing  cha- 
racters of  the  genus.  The  bill  is  the  first  great 
; distinction  of  the  Goose  kind  from  all  the  fea- 
thered tribes.  In  other  birds  it  is  round  and 
weged-shaped,  or  crooked  at  the  end ; in 
; all  the  Goose  kind  it  is  flat  and  broad,  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  skimming  ponds  and  lakes 
! of  the  mantling  weeds  which  grow  on  their 
surface.  The  bills  of  other  birds  are  com- 
posed of  a horny  substance  throughout, 
formed  for  piercing  or  tearing  ; but  birds  of 
this  genus  have  their  inolfensive  beaks 
t sheathed  with  a skin  whieh  entirely  covers 
them  ; and  are  only  adapted  for  shovelling 
; up  their  food,  which  is  chiefly  confined  to 
vegetable  productions  ; for  though  they  do 
not  reject  animal  food  when  offered  to  them, 

I they  contentedly  subsist  on  vegetable,  and 
seldom  seek  any  other. 

! The  Grey  Lag,  or  Common  Wild  Goose, 
as  Pennant  remarks,  is  our  largest  species  ; 
the  heaviest  weigh  ten  pounds  ; the  length 
is  two  feet  nine  inches  ; the  extent  five  feet. 
The  bill  is  large  and  elevated,  of  a flesh 
colour  tinged  with  yellow  ; the  nail  white 


■WIL'D  oooas. — (anser  feuus.) 


I the  head  and  neck  cinereous,  mixed  with 
I ochraceons-yellow;  the  hind  P^-rt  of  the 
neck  very  i)alc,  and  at  the  hose  of  .p". 
lowish-browu  •,  the  breast  and  belly  whitish, 
clouded  with  gray  or  osh-colour  ; the  back 
gray,  the  lesser  coverts  of  the  wings  almost 
white,  the  middle  row  deep  cinereous  slightly 
edged  with  white  ; the  primaries  gray,  tipped 
with  black  and  edged  with  white  j the 


coverts  of  the  tail  and  the  vent  feathers  of  a 
pure  white ; the  breast  and  belly  crossed 
and  clouded  with  dusky  and  aih  on  a 
whitish  ground  ; the  middle  feathers  of  the  ' 
tail  dusky,  tipped  with  white,  the  exterior  ‘ 
ones  almost  wholly  wliite : the  legs  of  a ■ 
flesh-colour.  This  species  is  widely  and 
numerously  spread  over  all  the  more  north- 
erly parts  of  the  globe,  whence  some  flocks  ] 
of  them  migrate  a long  way  southward  in  1 
the  winter.  Latham  says,  they  seem  to  be  j 
geuerai  inhabitants  of  the  world, — are  met  | 
with  from  Lapland  to  the  Cape  of  Good  i 
Hope,  — are  frequent  in  Arabia,  Persia,  and  j 
China,  as  well  as  indigenous  to  Japan, — i 
and  on  the  American  continent  fixim  Hud-  ; 
son’s  Bay  to  South  Carolina.  As  for  their  ; 
summer  residences  and  breeding-places,  the 
lakes,  swamps,  and  dreary  morasses  of 
Siberia,  Lapland,  Iceland,  and  the  imfre-  ' 
quented  northern  regions  of  America  seem  i 
set  apart  for  that  purpose,  where,  with  mul-  ! 
titudes  of  other  kinds,  in  undisturbed  secu-  j 
rity,  they  rear  their  young,  and  are  amply  . 
provided  with  a variety  of  food,  a large  por- 
tion of  which  must  consist  of  the  larvae  of  ^ 
gnats,  which  swarm  in  those  ports,  and  the  i 
myriads  of  insects  that  are  fostered  by  the 
unsetting  sun. 

These  birds  are  often  seen,  in  flocks  of  fifty  j 
or  a hundred,  flying  at  very  great  heights,  ■ 
and  preserving  very  great  regularity  in  their  ; 
motions  ; sometimes  forming  a straight  line, 
and  at  others  assuming  the  shape  of  a wedge,  ; 
■which  is  supposed  to  facilitate  their  progress. 
Their  cry  is  frequently  heard  when  they  are  | 
at  an  imperceptible  distance  above  us.  ^\^len  : 
on  the  ground,  they  range  themselves  in  a . 
line,  after  the  manner  of  cranes  ; and  seem  ■ 
to  have  descended  rather  for  the  sake  of  rest  j 
than  for  any  other  refreshment.  Hqpng 
continued  in  this  situation  for  an  hoiir  or 
two,  one  of  them,  with  a long  loud  note, 
sounds  a kind  of  signal,  to  wliich  the  rest  ! i 
punctually  attend,  and  rising  in  a group,  ! 
they  pursue  their  journey  with  renewed 
alacrity. 

Their  flight  is  conducted  ■with  singular 
regularitj^  i they  always  proceed  either  in  a 
line  abreast,  or  in  two  lines  joining  in  an 
angle  at  the  middle,  like  the  letter  V.  In 
tills  order  they  generally  take  the  lead  by 
turns,  the  foremost  falling  back  in  the  rear 
when  tired,  and  the  next  in  station  succeed-  ; 
ing  to  liis  duty.  Their  track  is  generally  eo  I 
high  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  reach 
them  from  a fowling-piece  ; and  even  when  i 
this  can  lie  done,  they  file  so  equally,  that  !l 
one  discharge  seldom  kills  more  than  a single  ; 
bird.  They  arc  very  destructive  to  the  grow-  | 
ing  corn  in  the  fields  ■where  they  hapiien  to  j 
alight  in  their  migrations.  In  some  coun-  , 
tries  they  are  caught  at  such  times  in  long 
nets,  to  which  they  arc  decoyed  by  t®"’® 
geese  jilaced  there  tbr  that  puriiose.  Other  ! 
schemes  are  contrived  to  take  them  ; but  as  ■ 
they  arc  very  vigilant,  feed  only  in  the  day- 
time, and  betake  themselves  to  the  water  at  1 
night,  the  fowler  must  exert  his  utmost  care 
and  ingemiitj'  in  order  to  accomplish  his 
ends  ; all  must  lie  planned  in  the  dark,  ana 
every  trace  of  suspicion  removed;  to 
nothing  can  exceed  the  wary  cireumsiicction  ^ 
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: aiid  acute  car  of  the  sentinel,  who,  placed  on  I 
some  eminence,  with  outstretched  neck,  sur- 
veys everything  that  moves  udthin  the  circle 
of  his  observations,  and  the  instant  he  sounds 
the  alarm,  the  whole  floek  betake  themselves 
to  flight. 

But  though  they  are  seen  regularly  migra- 
ting southward  in  the  autumn,  and  north- 
ward in  the  spring,  they  were  formerly 
known  to  remain  and  breed  in  the  fens  of 
Lincolnshire  and  Cambridgeshire,  and  va- 
rloiis  other  parts  of  Great  Britain ; the  drain- 
ing and  cultivation  of  these  marshy  districts 
have  now,  however,  nearly  depopulated  them 
of  their  former  feathered  inhabitants ; but 
in  lieu  of  the  wild  races,  these  localities  are 
now  teeming  with  domesticated  ones  in  a 
highly  improved  condition.  The  Wild  Goose 
lays  from  six  to  eight,  sometimes  ten  or  a 
dozen  eggs,  of  a dirty  greenish  colour,  the 
nest  being  placed  among  rushes,  heaths,  &c. 

The  T.utE  Goose.  The  wild  species  we 
have  just  described  is,  as  before  stated,  the 
original  of  the  domesticated  Goose ; to 
describe  whose  varied  plumage,  economy, 
and  habits,  may  to  many  seem  a superfluous 
task  ; while  Others,  to  whom  they  are  less 
well  known,  may  deem  the  account  suffi- 
ciently interesting.  How  long  they  have 
been  reclaimed  from  their  original  in- 
dependence is  not  easily  ascertained ; but 
the  time  must  have  been  very  remote,  for 
from  a very  distant  date  they  appear  to 
have  held  their  present  station,  to  have 
been  kept  for  the  self  same  purposes,  and 
to  have  been  treated  in  the  same  manner. 
Their  predominant  colours  are  white  and 
gray,  with  shades  of  ash  and  brown  : some 
of  them  are  yellowish,  others  dusky,  and 
many  are  found  to  differ  very  little  in 
appearance  from  the  original  stock.  The 
only  permanent  mark,  which  all  the  gray 
ones  still  retain,  like  those  of  the  wild  kind, 
is  the  white  ring  which  surrounds  the  root 
of  the  tail.  They  are  generally  furnished 
with  a small  tuft  on  the  head  ; and  the  most 
usual  colour  of  the  males  (the  Ganders)  is 
. pnre  wliite  ; the  bills  and  feet  in  both  males 
and  females  arc  of  an  orange  red.  By  studied  - 
attention  in  the  breeding,  two  sorts  of  these 
' Geese  have  been  obtained  — a larger  and  a 

• smaller  sort ; the  former  weighing  from  ten 
' to  upwards  of  fifteen  pounds,  and  frequently 

much  more.  The  smaller  kind  are  more 
delicate  eating  ; delicacy,  however,  is  often 
■ not  so  much  regarded  os  the  bountiful 
I appearance  and  savoury  smell  of  a “ fine  fat 
. goose”  on  the  festive  board.  But  it  is  not 
altogether  on  account  of  their  use  ns  food 
that  they  are  valuable  ; their  feathers,  tlieir 
down,  and  their  quilis,  have  long  been  con- 

• sidcred  as  articles  of  more  importance,  and 

• from  which  their  owners  reap  more  advan- 
'■  vantage!.  Pennant,  in  describing  the  me- 
thods used  in  Lincolnshire,  in  breeding, 

••  rearing,  and  plucking  Geese,  says.  They  are 
plucked  five  times  iiKhe  year:  first  at  Lady- 
: day  for  the  feathers  and  quills  ; which  busi- 
' ness  Is  renewed  for  the  feathers  only,  four 
' t'™**  ""’’■e  between  that  and  Miciinulmns  : 

V he  adds,  that  he  saw  the  operation  jicrformcd 
even  upon  goslings  of  six  weeks  old,  from 


which  the  tail  feathers  were  plucked  ; and 
that  numbers  of  the  Geese  die  when  the  sea- 
son afterwards  proves  cold.  But  this  unfeel- 
ing process,  as  well  as  the  care  and  attention 
w'hich  are  bestowed  upon  the  brood  Geese 
while  they  ore  engaged  in  the  work  of  incu- 
bation, is  nearly  the  same  everywhere. 
Wicker  pens  are  provided  for  them,  placed 
in  rows,  and  tier  above  tier.  Some  place 
water  and  corn  near  the  nests  ; others  drive 
them  to  the  water  twice  a -day,  and  replace 
each  female  upon  her  own  nest  as  soon  as 
she  returns.  At  length  the  brood  is  hatched  ; 
end  as  soon  as  they  ore  able  to  follow  their 
parent  Geese,  they  are  driven  to  the  neigh- 
bouring fens  and  marshes,  on  whose  grassy- 
margined  pools  they  feed  and  tlirive  without 
requiring  any  further  attendance  until  the 
autumn.  In  this  way  immense  numbers  are 
reared  in  many  parts  of  this  country  j but 
nowhere  are  there  so  many  as  in  the  fens  of 
Lincolnsliire,  where  it  is  said  to  be  no  uncom- 
mon thing  for  a single  person  to  keep  a 
thousand  old  Geese,  each  of  which,  on  an 
average,  will  bring  up  seven  young  ones.  So 
far  those  only  are  noticed  which  may  proha- 
perly  be  called  the  larger  flocks,  by  which 
particular  watery  districts  are  peopled  ; but 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  they  form 
only  a part  of  the  large  family  : and  when 
the  stock  of  the  various  farm-yards  through- 
out the  kingdom  are  added,  the  immense 
whole  will  appear  multiplied  in  a ratio 
almost  incalculat)le.  A great  part  of  those 
which  are  left  to  provide  for  themselves 
during  the  summer,  in  the  solitary  distant 
waters,  as  well  as  those  which  enliven  the 
village  green,  are  put  into  the  stubble  fields 
after  harvest,  to  fatten  on  tlic  scattered  grain, 
while  some  are  penned  up  for  this  purpose  ; 
and  at  length  vast  numbers  are  driven  in 
flocks,  or  otherwise  sent,  to  the  great  mart 
and  focus  of  consumption,  London  ; the  pro- 
vincial towns  throughout  the  kingdom  being 
also  furnished  with  an  adequate  supply. 

The  Tame  Goose  lays  from  seven  to  twelve 
eggs,  and  sometimes  more  : these  are  care- 
fully divided  among  the  brood  Geese  when 
they  begin  to  sit : those  which  lay  a second 
time  in  the  course  of  the  summer  are  seldom, 
if  ever,  permitted  to  have  a second  hatching; 
but  the  c^gs  are  used  for  household  purposes. 
It  is  universally  believed  that  the  Goose 
lives  to  a great  age,  and  particular  instances 
are  recorded  by  ornithologists  which  confirm 
the  fact  — some  even  emulating  the  human 
period  of  “threescore  years  and  ten."  — It 
has  been  remarked  that  none  of  our  domestic 
birds  arc  so  apt  to  brin^  forth  monstrous 
productions  ns  Geese — a circumstance  which 
lias  been  attributed  to  the  excessive  fatness 
to  which  they  are  liable.  The  liver  of  a fat 
Goose  is  often  larger  than  all  the  other 
viscera,  and  was  a dish  in  so  great  reputation 
among  the  epicures  of  Home,  that  Pliny 
thought  it  deserved  a serious  discussion,  to 
whom  the  honour  of  inventing  so  excellent  a 
dish  was  due. 

The  S.xow  Goose  (Aimer  [C/ien]  hyperbo- 
rcMs)  is  two  feet  eight  inches  in  length,  and  its 
extended  wings  arc  five  feet.  The  biil  of  this 
bird  is  very  curious,  the  edges  having  each 
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j twenty-three  indentations,  or  strong  teeth, 
on  eaeh  side  : the  inside  or  coneavity  of  the 
uijper  mandible  has  also  seven  rows  of 
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strong  projecting  teeth  s and  the  tongue, 
which  is  horny  at  the  extremity,  is  armed 
on  each  side  with  thirteen  long  and  sharp 
bony  teetli.  The  upper  mandible  of  the 
beak  is  bright  red,  tlie  lower  whitish ; the 
hooks  of  both  blue.  The  head,  neck,  and 
body  are  pure  white  : the  quilts  are  white 
for  half  their  length,  the  rest  black : the 
legs  are  of  a very  deep  red.  These  birds 
inhabit  the  regions  of  the  arctic  circle,  occa- 
sionally migrating  to  the  more  temperate 
climates  of  Prussia,  Austria,  Hudson’s  Bay, 
and  the  United  States  of  America.  They 
arrive  in  the  River  Delaware  from  the  north 
early  in  November,  sometimes  in  consider- 
able flocks,  and  are  very  noisy : their  note 
is  more  shrill  than  that  of  the  Canada  Goose. 
They  make  but  a short  stay  in  winter,  pro- 
ceeding farther  south  as  the  severity  of  the 
weather  increases  j and  early  in  the  spring 
they  retire  to  the  polar  regions,  to  perform 
the  duties  of  incubation  and  rearing  their 
young.  Tlieir  flesh  is  esteemed  excellent ; 
and  in  Siberia  they  form  an  essential  article 
of  subsistence  to  the  natives,  each  family,  it 
is  said,  preserving  thousands  annually. 

The  method  adopted  by  the  Siberians  to 
obtain  tliese  Geese  is  highly  curious.  Ac- 
cording to  Pennant’s  account,  they  place 
near  the  banks  of  the  rivers  a great  net  in  a 
straight  line,  or  else  form  a hovel  of  skins 
sewed  together  : this  done,  one  of  the  com- 
pany dresses  himself  in  the  skin  of  a wliite 
rein-deer,  advances  towards  the  flock  of 
Geese,  and  then  turns  backwards  (on  all 
fours)  the  net  or  liovcl  : and  his  companions 
go  behind  tlie  flock,  and,  by  making  a noise 
drive  them  forwards.  The  simple  birds 
mistake  the  man  in  white  for  tlicir  leader, 
and  follow  him  within  rcacli  of  the  net, 
wliich  is  suddenly  pulled  down,  and  thus 
captures  the  whole.  When  he  chooses  to 
conduct  them  even  into  the  Iiovcl,  they  fol- 
low in  the  same  manner  j he  creeps  in  at  a 
hole  left  for  that  purpose,  and  out  at  another 
on  the  opposite  side,  which  he  closes  ui). 
The  Geese  follow  liim  through  the  first  j 


fiaturnl  ; 


and  as  soon  as  they  are  in,  he  passes  round 
and  secures  every  one  of  them. 

The  Canada  Goose,  or  Cravat  Goose. 
(Anser  Canadensis.)  Tliis  is  the  common 
Wild  Goose  of  the  United  States,  and  is  , 
known  in  every  part  of  the  countrj'.  It  usu-  1 
ally  weighs  about  ten  pounds.  The  general 
colour  is  a dark  ash ; head,  neck,  and  taii 
black  ; cheeks  and  throat  white ; bill  and 
feet  black.  In  their  annual  migrations 
to  the  north,  it  is  the  general  opinion  that 
they  are  on  their  way  to  the  lakes  to  breed ; 
but,  as  Wilson  observes,  it  is  highly  probable 
that  they  extend  to  the  utmost  polar  point, 
amid  the  silent  desolation  of  unknown  coun- 
tries, shut  out  from  the  prj-ing  eye  of  man 
by  everlasting  and  insuperable  barrriers  of 
ice.  After  having  fulfilled  the  great  law 
of  nature,  the  approaching  rigours  of  that 
dreary  climate  oblige  them  to  return  to- 
wards the  more  genial  regions  of  the  south  ; 
and  no  sooner  do  they  arrive  among  men, 
than  an  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  them 
commences.  The  people  at  Hudson’s  Bay 
greatly  depend  on  these  birds,  and,  in  favour- 
able seasons,  kill  three  or  four  thousand, 
which  are  packed  np  for  future  use.  The 
autumnal  flight  lasts  from  the  middle  of 
August  to  November ; the  vernal  from  the 
middle  of  April  to  the  middle  of  May.  Their 
mode  of  fl.ving,  the  van  being  headed  by  an 
experienced  old  Gander,  resembles  that  of 
the  common  Wild  Goose  before  described. 
The  Canada  Goose  generally  builds  its  nest 
on  the  ground  ; but  some  pairs  occasionally 
breed  on  the  banks  of  large  rivers  on  trees, 
depositing  their  eggs  in  the  deserted  nests  of 
ravens  or  fishing-eagles.  The  eggs,  six  or 
seven  in  number,  are  of  a greenish  white. 
The  bird  has  been  long  domiciled  in  this 
country,  where  it  breeds  freely,  and  fe  a 
great  ornament. 


CANADA  OOOSE. — (AN3KR  CANADFNSTS.)  J 

That  most  entertaining  naturalist.  Mr.  I 
Waterton,  thus  si>eaks  of  the  Caiia<la  or  I 
Cravat  Goose.  “ Tlie  fine  proportions  of  this 
stately  foreigner,  its  voice,  and  flavour  of  its  ! 
flesh,  arc  strong  inducements  for  us  all  to  | 
liope  that,  ere  long,  it  will  become  a natu-  j 
ralised  bird  throughout  the  whole  of  Great  , 
Britain.  I stop  not  to  give  a detailed  de- 
scription of  its  plumage  ; that  has  already 
been  performed  by  many  able  hands.  Suffice 
it  then  to  say,  that  its  lieautiful  black  neck 
and  white  cheeks  render  it  so  particularly 
conspicuous,  that  those  who  have  seen  it 
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once  will  never  be  at  n loss  to  recognise  it, 
when  Wewed  amongst  all  other  species  of 
the  Goose  tribe.  There  can  be  nothing  more 
enlivening  to  rural  solitude  than  the  trumpet- 
sounding  notes  of  the  Canada  Goose.  They 
may  he  heard  here  at  most  hours  of  the  day, 
ami  often  during  the  night.  But  spring  is 
the  time  at  wliich  these  birds  are  most  vo- 
ciferous. Then  it  is  that  they  are  on  the 
wing,  moving  in  aerial  circles  round  the 
mansion, — now  rising  aloft,  now  dropping 
into  the  water,  with  such  notes  of  apparent 
joy  and  revelry,  as  cannot  fail  to  attract  the 
attention  of  those  who  feel  an  interest  in 
contemplating  Nature’s  wildest  scenery.” 
Mr.  W.  afterwards  relates  the  following  iu- 
teresting  story  : — “ On  my  return  from  Italy 
in  the  autumn  of  1841,  the  keeper  informed 
me  that,  in  the  preceding  spring,  one  of  the 
little  Bernacle  ganders,  accompanied  by  an 
old  Canadian  Goose,  had  come  on  the  island 
where  the  mansion  stands,  and  formed  a 
kind  of  nest  on  the  border  of  a flcrwer-bed 
near  the  boat-house  : that  the  female  had 
laid  five  eggs  in  it,  and  that  all  these  eggs 
had  turned  out  addle.  I could  easily  com- 
prehend the  latter  part  of  his  information 
relative  to  the  eggs  : but  had  he  told  me 
that  the.  income-ta.x  is  a blessing,  and  that 
the  national  debt  is  an  honour  to  the  country, 
I could  more  readily  have  believed  him, 
than  that  a Canada  Goose  had  been  fool 
enough  to  unite  herself  with  a Bernacle 
gander.  Nevertheless  the  man  persisted 
stoutly  in  what  he  had  affirmed,  and  I told 
the  story  to  others,  and  nobody  believed  me. 
In  the  breeding  season,  however,  of  1842, 
this  diminutive  Gander  and  magnificent 
Goose  appeared  on  the  island  ; and  ns  the 
sp<jt  which  they  had  occupied  on  the  pre- 
cerling  year  was  very  bleak  and  quite  un- 
sheltered, I thought  that  I could  offer  them 
a more  commodious  situation.  Just  opposite 
the  eastern  windows  of  the  sitting-room,  and 
two-and-twenty  yards  distant  from  them, 
there  i.s  yet  alive  the  remnnt  of  a once  superb 
and  fertile  black -heart  cherry-tree.  It  was 
evidently  past  its  prime  in  the  days  of  my 
early  youth  ; but  I can  well  remember  that 
it  then  bore  ponderous  loads  of  dainty 
cherries.  This  cherry-tree,  like  the  hand 
that  is  now  writing  n description  of  it,  ap- 
- pears  the  worse  for  wear;  and  the  wintry 
blasts  of  more  than  half  a century  have  too 
clearly  proved  that  neither  its  internal 
vigour,  nor  the  strength  of  its  gigantic  limhs, 
coiibl  make  an  effectual  stand  against  the 
attacks  of  such  sturdy  antagonists.  Its 
north-western  and  north-eastern  parts  have 
graslually  died  away,  and  what  remains  alive 
' of  it  to  the  sonthwaril  can  no  longer  produce 
fruit  to  l)c  compared  with  that  of  gone-hy 
ps-riods.  The  Ijole,  too,  which  measures  full 
ten  feet  and  five  inches  in  circumference  at 
the  graft,  seems  to  show  signs  of  Time's 
bard  usage.  Perhaps  in  a few  years  more  a 
vmth-wi  -tern  gale,  which  often  docs  much 
lamage  here,  may  lay  it  low  in  ruins.  Close 
to  thi.s  vitnerablc  tree  I made  a hollow  in  the 
rround,  alKuit  the  size  of  an  ordinary  coal- 
>utkct,  and  filled  it  with  hay.  Tlic  Geese 
» n t'sik  po-  ( ,.lon  of  it  t and  on  the  thirtl 
lay  after  they  hod  occupied  it,  the  female 


laid  an  egg  in  it.  She  ultimately  sat  on  five, 
and  they  all  proved  addle. 

“ Last  year  this  incongruoits  though  per- 
severing couple  visited  the  island  again,  and 
proceeded  with  the  work  of  incubation  in 
the  same  place,  and  upon  hay  which  had 
been  purposely  renewed.  Notliing  could 
exceed  the  assiduity  with  which  the  little 
Bernacle  stood  guard,  often  on  one  leg,  over 
his  bulky  partner,  day  after  day,  as  she 
was  performing  her  tedious  task.  If  any 
body  approached  the  place,  his  cackling 
was  incessant : he  would  run  at  him  with 
the  fury  of  a turkey  cock  ; he  would  jump 
up  at  his  knees,  and  not  desist  in  his  ag- 
gressions until  the  intruder  had  retired. 
There  was  something  so  remarkably  dispro- 
portionate betwixt  this  goose  and  gander, 
that  I gave  to  this  the  name  of  Mopsus,  and 
to  that  the  name  of  Nisa ; and  I would 
sometimes  ask  the  splendid  Canadian  Nisa, 
ns  siie  sat  on  her  eggs,  how  she  could  pos- 
sibly have  lost  her  heart  to  so  diminutive  a 
little  fellow  as  Bernacle  Mopsus,  when  she 
had  so  many  of  her  own  comely  species  pre- 
sent, from  which  to  choose  a happy  and  effi- 
cient partner.  The  whole  affair  appeared  to 
be  one  of  ridicule  and  bad  taste  ; and  I was 
quite  prepared  for  a termination  of  it,  similar 
to  that  of  the  two  preceding  years,  when 
behold  1 to  my  utter  astonishment,  out  came 
two  young  ones,  the  remainder  of  the  five 
eggs  being  addle.  The  vociferous  gesticu- 
lations and  strutting  of  little  Mopsus  were 
beyond  endurance,  when  he  first  got  sight 
of  his  long-looked-for  progeny.  He  screamed 
aloud,  whilst  Nisa  helped  him  to  attack  me, 
with  their  united  wings  and  hissings  as  I 
approached  the  nest  in  order  to  convey  the 
little  ones  to  the  water  ; for  the  place  at 
which  the  old  birds  were  wont  to  get  upon 
the  island  lay  at  some  distance,  and  I pre- 
ferred to  launch  them  close  to  the  cherry- 
tree  i which  done,  the  parents  immediately 
jumped  down  into  the  water  below,  and 
then  swam  off  with  them  to  the  opposite 
shore.  This  loving  couple,  apparently  so  ill- 
assorted  and  disproportionate,  has  brought 
up  the  progeny  with  great  care  and  success. 
It  has  now  arrived  at  its  full  growth,  and 
is  in  mature  plumage.  These  hybrids  are 
elegantly  shaped,  but  are  not  so  large  as  the 
mother,  nor  so  small  as  the  father,  their 
plumage  partaking  in  colour  with  that  of 
both  parents.  The  white  on  their  front  is 
only  half  ns  much  as  that  which  is  seen  on 
the  front  of  the  gander,  whilst  their  necks 
arc  brown  in  lieu  of  the  coal-black  colour 
which  appears  on  the  neck  of  the  goose. 
Their  breasts,  too,  arc  of  a dusky  colour, 
whilst  the  breast  of  the  Bcmnclc  is  black, 
and  that  of  the  Canadian  white ; and 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  remaining 
plumage,  there  may  be  seen  an  altered  and 
modified  colouring  not  to  be  traced  in  that 
of  the  parent  birds. 

" I am  writing  this  in  the  middle  of  Feb- 
ruary. In  a fortnight  or  three  weeks  more, 
as  the  breeding  season  nimroaches,  pcrhniis 
my  little  Mopsus  and  his  beauteous  Nisa 
may  try  their  luck  once  more,  at  the  bole  of 
the  superannuated  cherry-tree.  I shall  have 
all  in  readiness,  and  shall  be  glad  to  see 
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them.  I certainly  acted  raslily,  notwith- 
standing appearances,  in  holding  this  faith- 
ful couple  ni)  to  the  ridicule  of  visitors  who 
accompanied  me  to  the  spot  where  the  novel 
incubation  was  going  on.  I have  had  a 
salutary  lesson,  and  shall  be  more  guarded 
for  the  future  in  giving  an  opinion.  In- 
formation is  always  desirable,  and  is  doubiy 
satisfactory  when  accompanied  by  a de- 
monstration. In  the  present  instance,  my 
speeulation  that  a progeny  could  not  be 
produced  from  the  union  of  a Bernaele 
gander  with  a Canada  goose  has  utterly 
failed.  I stand  convinced  by  a hybrid,  re- 
primanded by  a gander,  and  instructed  by  a 
Goose.”  [See  Bebnacle.] 

The  Swan  Goose.  {Anser  cygimixles.')  This 
bird  is  of  a size  between  the  Swan  and  the 
common  Goose,  and  is  distinguished  from 
other  species  by  its  upright  and  stately  walk, 
by  having  a large  knob  on  the  base  of  the 
j upper  mandible,  and  a sort  of  wattle  under 
! the  throat ; a white  line  or  fillet  runs  over 
the  front  of  the  brow,  and  a black  stripe 
down  the  hinder  part  of  the  neck  : the  base 
' of  the  bill  is  orange  ; the  front  of  the  neck 
and  breast  are  yellowish-brotvn  ; the  back, 

; and  all  the  upper  parts,  darkish-gray ; the 
sides  gray  edged  with  white  ; belly  white  ; 
and  legs  orange.  It  is  variously  called  the 
[ Chinese,  Spanish,  Guinea,  Cape,  and  Swan 
1 Goose  : and  is  said  to  have  been  originally 
: found  only  in  Guinea,  though  it  is  now 
' tolerably  common,  in  a wild  as  well  as  in  a 
I domesticated  state,  both  in  warm  and  in 
' cold  climates.  They  are  more  noisy  than 
1 any  other  species  : nothing  can  stir  by  night 
or  day  without  their  sounding  the  alarm  by 
their  hoarse  cacklings  and  slrrill  cries.  They 
breed  with  the  common  Goose,  and  their 
offspring  are  as  prolific  as  others. 

Tiie  Bean  Goose  {Anser  segetum)  is  a 
native  of  the  Arctic  regions,  migrating  pe- 
riodically towards  the  southern  parts  of 
Europe.  They  arrive  in  the  fens  of  England 
in  the  autumn,  sometimes  in  large  flocks, 
and  leave  us  in  April  and  May  for  the  north  ; 
some  retiring  no  farther  to  breed  than  the 
Hebrides.  They  resort  equally  to  the  corn 
fields  and  the  fens,  and  are  said  to  show  a 
preference  for  the  green  com  as  food.  The 
head  and  top  of  the  neck,  back,  and  wing- 
coverts  are  ashy-brown  j the  base  of  the 
neck  and  under  parts  of  the  plumage  are 
bright  ash-colour  j the  rump  is  nearly  black  ; 
the  vent  and  under  part  of  the  tail  are  pure 
white;  and  the  legs  are  reddish-orange.  They 
lay  ten  or  twelve  white  eggs,  in  a nest 
placed  in  the  marshes,  or  among  the  heath. 

GORGONIA  : GORGONIADAD.  A ge- 
nus and  family  of  Zoophytes,  described  in 
Dr.  Johnston’s  excellent  work  on  the  British 
Zoophytes  as  “polype-mass  rooted,  arbores- 
cent, consisting  of  a central  axis  barked 
witii  a polypifcrous  crust ; the  crust  when 
recent  soft  and  fleshy,  when  dried  porous 
and  friable.”  Tire  species  liere  figured  (Gor- 
gonia  verrucosa)  is  somewhat  fan-shaped, 
much  and  irregularly  branclicd,  tlie  brandies 
cylindrical,  flexiious,  and  barked  wlicn  dry 
witli  a wliite  waited  crust.  It  is  found  in 


deepwater,  and  is  abundant  along  the  whole 
of  the  south  coast  of  England.  “ Tlie  iKjljqic- 
mass  is  more  than  twelve  inches  in  lieiglit, 
and  fifteen  or  seventeen  in  breadth,  fixed  to 
rocks  by  a broad  circular  filiro-corneous 
disc,  slirub-like,  branched  from  near  the 
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base,  the  branches  expanded  laterally,  some- 
times bushy,  cylindrical,  erect  or  erecto- 
patent,  warty.  Axis  black,  smooth,  and 
somewhat  glossy,  round  or  a little  com- 
pressed, compact  and  corneous,  with  a snow- 
white  pith  in  the  centre,  irregularly  cellular 
and  very  like  the  pith  of  a rush.  Crust,  in 
dried  specimens,  white,  cretaceous,  friable, 
warted,  with  numerous  polype-cells  and 
wrinkled  in  the  small  spaces  between  them.” 
Professor  E.  Forbes,  alluding  to  another 
species  iGorgovia  JlahelJum),  which  it  was 
supposed  had  been  admitted  into  the  British 
Fauna  on  insufficient  evidence,  says,  “The 
fisherman  who  brought  it  described  it  as 
being. covered  with  living  flesh  when  taken. 
On  examination  we  found  that  it  presented 
the  curious  appearance  of  West  Indian 
incrusting  shells  and  British  mixed,  and  the 
living  flesh  was  doubtless  a British  sponge, 
which  had  grown  round  the  branches  in 
many  parts.  This  fully  accounts  for  the 
story  of  its  having  been  found  fresh  on  the 
British  shores.” 

GOSHAWK.  (Falco  pnhimbarius.)  The 
Goshawk  is  twenty-one  inches  in  length ; 
the  bill  and  cere  are  blue ; crown,  black, 
bordered  on  each  side  by  a line  of  white, 
finely  speckled  with  black ; upper  parts, 
slate,  tinged  with  brown  ; legs  feathered  lialf 
way  down,  and,  with  tlie  feet,  yellow  ; the 
breast  and  belly  white,  with  n number  of 
wavj'  lines  or  bars  of  black  ; the  tail  long,  of 
an  ash-colour,  and  crossed  witli  four  or  live 
dusky  bars : wings  much  shorter  than  the 
tail. ' The  Goshawk  frequents  the  deep  ^ 
litudes  of  forests,  preying  upon  hares,  squir- 
rels, and  the  larger  ground  birds ; it  also 
feeds  on  mice  and  small  birds,  and  eagerly 
devours  raw  flesh.  It  plucks  the  birds  very 
neatlv,  and  tears  them  into  pieces  before  it 
eats  them,  but  swallows  the  pieces  entire.  It 
1 is  extremely  destructive  to  gatne,  darting 
I through  the  woods  after  its  prey  with  great 
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, impetuosity  : but  if  the  object  of  its  pursuit 
' eludes  its  first  attack,  it  almost  immediately 
' desists,  and  perches  on  some  bough  till  new 
' game  presents  itself.  The  Goshawk  is  now 
! rare  in  the  British  islands,  being  chiefly  re- 
; stricted  to  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  ; but  it 
, is  more  abundant  in  the  forest  districts  of 
coutinental  Europe,  and  extends  also  through 
: the  temperate  regions  of  Asia  and  America. 

; It  was  formerly  used  in  Europe,  in  common 
with  the  Falcon,  Jerfalcon,  &c.  in  the  once 
celebrated  royal  pastime  of  falconry  ; and  it 
is  said  to  be  still  used  by  the  emperor  of 
; China,  in  his  hunting  excursions,  when  he  is 
usually  attended  by  liis  grand  falconer,  and 
t a thousand  of  inferior  rank.  Wilson  de- 
! scribed  the  American  bird  under  the  name 
; of  F.  A tricapillus,  but  at  the  same  time  sus- 
; pcctcd  that  it  might  prove  identical  with  the 
! European,  which  has  since  been  confirmed. 

CRACKLE.  (Oracula.)  The  principal 
: species  of  this  genus  of  birds  are  natives 
; of  Asia  and  America  ; and  they  chiefly  eub- 
j : sist  on  insects  and  fruits. 

The  IsoiAX  Crackle.  (.Gracula  reli- 
: ffiota.)  Edwards  describes  two  varieties  of 
I this  species,  whieh  resemble  each  other  in 
I every  respect  except  in  size  ; the  one  being 
I as  large  as  a Magpie,  and  the  other  no  larger 
! than  a Blackbird.  They  have  round  plump 
! bodies,  short  tails,  and  legs  of  moderate 
I length  ; the  head,  neck,  whole  body,  wings, 

' and  tail,  are  covered  with  glossy  blaek  fca- 
: thers,  shining  in  different  lights  wdth  green, 
blue,  and  purple  lustres  : a white  spot  ap- 
. pears  in  the  middle  of  the  wing  ; and  the 
i legs  and  feet  are  of  a deep  yellow  colour. 

These  birds  are  found  in  difterent  parts  of 
I India  and  the  Indian  islands  : they  are  lively, 

I docile,  and  learn  to  speak  with  as  much 
1 facility  ns  most  of  the  Parrot  tribe. 

The  Crestei>  Crackle  (Gracula  erta- 
tntella)  is  of  a black  colour,  inclining  to  a 
dusky  blue  ; but  the  bottoms  of  some  of  the 
I first  quills  are  white,  whieh  forms  a white 
I spot  in  each  wing ; though  the  tail  is  black, 
j the  side  feathers  are  tipi>ed  with  white  : but 
It  is  chiefly  distinraished  for  having  on  the 
forehead,  just  at  the  basis  of  the  bill,  a re- 
' markable  tuft  of  feathers,  which  it  can  erect 
I at  pleasure  in  form  of  a crest.  It  is  a native 
I of  China. 

The  Paradise  Crackle.  (Gracula 
' Iriatix.)  This  species  is  rather  longer  than 
1 the  Blackbird ; its  colour  chestnut  brown,  i 
! toe  head  and  neck  black,  but  the  latter 
I tinged  with  gray  : the  plumes  on  the  fore 
' head  are  fine  and  narrow,  and 

, behind  each  eye  is  a triangular  bare  space 
' of  a red  colour  : the  abrlomen  is  white  ; the 
^il  dark  brown,  the  lateral  feathers  tipped 
with  white  ; the  larger  quill-feathers  dusky, 
with  white  bases,  forming  an  oblong  white 
spot  on  the  upper  edge  of  each  wing  : the 
bill  and  legs  are  yellow.  This  bird  is  a 
native  of  India  and  the  I’hilippine  islands, 
Is  very  voracious,  and  particularly  fon<l  of 
gra« diopijcrs  ; relative  to  which 
onuon  relates  the  following  curious  aiiec- 
?!  1 ’ — '*  Hoiirlam,  where  these 

birds  were  unknowm,  wiui  overrun  with 


locusts,  which  had  unfortunately  been  intro- 
duced from  Madagascar ; their  eggs  having 
been  imported  in  the  soil  with  some  plants 
which  were  brought  from  that  island.  In 
consequence  of  this,  the  Governor-general 
and  the  Intendant  deliberated  seriously  on 
the  means  of  extirpating  the  noxious  insects; 
and  for  that  purpose  caused  several  pair  of 
the  Indian  Paradise  Crackle  to  be  introduced 
into  the  island.  This  plan  promised  to  suc- 
ceed ; but  unfortunately  some  of  the  colo- 
nists, observing  the  birds  eagerly  thrusting 
their  bills  into  the  earth  of  the  new-sown 
fields,  imagined  that  they  were  in  quest  of 
the  grain,  and  reported  that  the  birds,  in- 
stead of  proving  beneficial,  would,  on  the 
contrary,  be  highly  detrimental  to  the  coun- 
try. The  cause  was  considered  in  form. 
On  the  part  of  the  birds  it  wms  argued,  that 
they  raked  in  the  new-ploughed  grounds 
not  for  the  sake  of  the  grain,  but  the  insects  ; 
and  were  therefore  beneficial.  They  were, 
however,  proscribed  by  the  eouncil ; and  in 
the  space  of  two  hours  after  the  sentence 
was  pronounced  against  them,  not  a Crackle 
was  to  be  found  in  the  island.  This  prompt 
execution  was  however  followed  by  a speedy 
repentance  : the  locusts  gained  the  ascend- 
ancy, and  the  people,  who  only  viewed  the 
present,  regretted  the  loss  of  the  Paradise 
Crackles.  In  a few  years  afterwards  a few 
pair  were  again  introduced  : their  preserva- 
tion and  breeding  were  made  a state  affair  : 
the  laws  held  out  protection  to  them,  and 
the  physicians  on  their  part  declared  their 
flesh  to  be  unwholesome : the  Crackles 
accordingly  multiplied,  and  the  locusts  w'ere 

destroyed The  reader  will  find,  under  the 

word  “ Rook,”  tlxis  really  important  subject 
discussed  at  some  length,  in  reference  to  the 
habits  of  that  well-known  insectivorous  and 
granivorouB  bird. 

GRALL.®.  The  fourth  order  of  the  class 
A ves,  comprehending  the  long-legged  wading 
birds. 

GRALLATORES.  The  fourth  order  of 
Birds  according  to  the  system  of  Mr.  Vigors, 
licing  placed  between  the  Sasores  and  the 
Natatores. 

GRAMPUS.  (Delpliinus  orca.)  A ceta- 
ceous animal,  from  twenty  to  twenty-five 
feet  long,  and  of  such  an  extremely  fierce 
and  predaceous  nature,  that  it  not  only  de- 
stroys the  porpoise  and  dolphin,  but  it  is 
reported  that  it  will  even  attack  whales. 
The  nose  is  flat,  and  reverted  at  the  c.x- 
tremity  ; and  it  has  thirty  teeth  in  each  jaw, 
those  in  front  being  blunt,  round,  and 
slender ; the  hinder  sharp  and  thick  ; and 
lictwccn  each  there  is  a space  adapted  to 
receive  the  teeth  of  the  ojipositc  jaw  when 
the  mouth  is  closed.  The  body  is  broad  and 
deep  ; the  buck  is  black,  but  on  each  shoulder 
there  is  a large  white  spot  ; the  sides  are 
marbled  with  black  and  white  ; and  the 
belly  is  perfectly  white.  The  back  lln  some- 
times measures  not  less  than  six  feet  in 
length  from  the  base  to  the  tip.  The  Gram- 
pus is  found  In  the  Mediterranean  and 
Atlantic  seas,  os  well  as  in  both  the  polar 
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regions  ; and  it  occasionally  appears  on  the 
British  coasts. 

GRASS-riNCIT.  A genus  of  Passerine 
birds.  [See  Poepiiila.] 

GR A SSHOPPER.  (A  crydium. ) This  genus 
of  Orthopterous  insects  is  distinguished  from 
the  Crickets  by  the  roof-like  position  of  the 
wing-covers,  which  in  the  crickets  fold  liori- 
zontally  ; and  they  are  distinguished  from 
the  Locusts,  by  the  inferior  robustness  of  the 
body,  and  the  length  and  slenderness  of  the 
legs  and  antenna:.  There  are  several  va- 
rieties, but  it  will  be  sufficient  to  give  an 
account  of  the  little  Grasshopper  that  breeds 
ill  our  meadows,  and  prolongs  its  shrill 
music  through  the  summer,  in  order  to  elu- 
cidate the  liistory  of  all. 

The  general  colour  of  the  Grasshopper  is 
green,  with  a line  of  brown  which  streaks 
tlie  back,  and  two  pale  lines  under  the  belly 
and  behind  the  legs.  It  may  be  divided 
into  the  head,  the  corselet,  aud  the  abdomen  : 
the  head  is  oblong,  prone,  and  may  be 
likened  in  shape  to  that  of  a horse  j the 
mouth  is  covered  bj^  a kind  of  buckler,  and 
armed  with  brownish  hooked  teeth  ; the 
antenna:  are  long  and  pointed  ; and  the  eyes 
are  black  and  prominent.  The  corselet  is 
I elevated,  narrow,  and  armed  above  and 
I below  with  two  serrated  spines  ; the  back  is 
j covered  with  a strong  buckler,  to  which  the 
muscles  of  the  legs  are  firmly  bound,  and 
round  these  muscles  the  vessels  of  respiration 
are  seen  ; the  last  pair  of  legs  are  much 
longer  and  stronger  than  the  first  two  pair, 
and  have  muscles  extremely  well  adapted 
for  leaping.  There  are  four  wings  ; the  an- 
terior ones  springing  from  the  second  pair 
of  legs,  the  posterior  from  the  third  pair : 
the  liinder  wings  are  much  finer  aud  more 
expansive  than  the  foremost,  and  are  there- 
fore the  principal  instruments  of  flight. 
The  abdomen,  which  is  large,  is  composed 
of  eight  rings,  and  terminated  by  a forked 
tail  covered  with  a kind  of  down.  Towards 
the  latter  end  of  autumn  the  female  is  ob- 
served to  be  greatly  distended  with  eggs,  and 
she  prepares  to  deposit  her  burden.  In 
order  to  form  a proper  lodgment  for  them 
in  tlie  earth.  Nature  has  provided  her  with 
an  instrument  at  the  end  of  her  body,  which 
she  can  sheathe  and  unsheathe  at  pleasure  : 
with  tills  she  pierces  the  earth  to  the  great- 
est depths  possible ; and  into  the  opening 
thereliy  made  she  droiis  her  eggs  one  after 
another.  Having  thus  provided  for  the 
continuance  of  her  race,  she  does  not  long 
survive : for,  ks  the  winter  approaches,  she 
gradually  withers,  and  dies  through  a total 
decay.  In  the  mean  time  the  deposited  eggs 
continue  unaltered,  cither  by  the  severity  of 
the  season  or  the  delay  of  spring  : they  are 
oval,  white,  and  of  a horny  eonsistence,  and 
tliey  contain  a viscous  transimrcnt  fluid. 
When  the  vernal  sun  begins  to  animate  all 
nature,  the  eggs  feel  his  benign  infinence  ; 
and,  generally  in  the  beginning  of  Alay,  an 
insect  is  produced  from  each  about  tlie  size 
of  a ilea  : these  arc  at  first  of  a whitish 
colour,  but  at  the  end  of  two  or  tlirec  days 
tlicy  turn  black  ; and,  soon  after,  to  a red- 
dish brown  : from  their  very  origin  they 


exhibit  the  appearance  of  Grasshoppers 
without  wings,  and  hop  among  the  grass,  us 
soon  as  excluded,  with  surpri.sing  agility. 
Having  continued  above  twenty  days  from 
its  exclusion  without  the  use  of  its  wings, 
which  are  folded  up  in  its  body,  at  length  it 
prepares  for  its  emancipation  ; and,  in  order  ] 
to  make  the  necessary  dispositions  for  its  ' 
approaching  change,  it  ceases  from  its  grassy 
food,  and  finds  some  convenient  shelter 
where  it  may  be  protected  from  a passing 
shower.  It  then  exhibits  the  same  laborious 
writhings,  heavings,  and  palpitations,  which 
are  perceptible  in  all  other  insects  during 
their  metamorphosis ; it  struggles  hard,  in  ’ 
fact,  to  free  itself  from  prison.  At  length, 
the  skin  which  covers  the  head  and  breast  is 
observed  to  divide  above  the  neck  ; and  ere 
long  the  little  insect  extricates  itself  totally 
from  the  old  skin,  which  it  leaves  adliering 
to  the  plant  under  which  the  transformation 
was  performed.  The  Grasshopitcr,  thus  dis- 
engaged from  its  exterior  skin,  apjtears  in  its 
perfect  form ; but  at  this  period  it  is  ex- 
tremely feeble,  and  its  body  quite  soft.  It 
is  now  of  a greenish  white  colour,  whicli  be- 
comes more  vivid  as  the  moisture  on  the 
surface  dries  up.  Still,  however,  the  insect  ' 
discovers  no  signs  of  life,  but  appears  quite 
spent,  and  overcome  with  its  exertions.  , 
During  this  time  the  body  continues  drying,  ' 
and  the  wings  unfolding  to  their  greatest  , 
expansion  ; and  a curious  observer  may  1 
perceive  them,  fold  after  fold,  opening  to  the  , 
sun,  till  at  last  they  become  longer  than  the  j 
two  hinder  legs : the  body  of  the  insect  is  I 
also  lengthened  during  this  operation,  and  . 
becomes  more  beautiful  than  before.  These  | 
insects  are  generally  vocal  in  tire  middle  of  i 
summer ; and,  about  sunset,  their  notes  are  | 
much  louder  than  during  the  heat  of  the  j 
day.  The  musical  organs  of  the  male  'con- 
sists of  what  has  been  termed  a pair  of  ta-  i 
borets.  They  are  formed  by  a thin  and  ] 
transparent  rnembrane  stretched  in  a strong  : 
lialf-oval  frame  in  the  triangular  overlapping  ! 
portion  of  each  wing-cover.  During  the 
daytime  these  insects  are  silent,  and  conceal 
themselves  among  the  leaves  of  trees ; but 
at  night  they  quit  their  lurking-places,  and 
the  joyous  males  begin  the  tell-tale  call  with  | 
which  they  enliven  their  silent  mates.  This  | 
proceeds  from  the  friction  of  the  taboict  | 
frames  against  caeh  other  when  the  wing- 
covers  are  opened  and  shut,  and  consi-'^ts  of  ' 
two  or  tluree  distinct  notes  almost  exactly  , 
resembling  articulated  sounds,  and  corre-  ; 
sponding  with  the  number  of  limes  that  the 
wing-covers  are  ojicned  and  shut ; and  the 
notes  arc  rci>eatcd,  at  intervals  of  a few 
minutes,  for  hours  together.  Though  a:  er« 
to  the  exertions  of  flight,  and  slow  in  their 
aerial  excursions,  particularly  when  the  ' 
weather  is  moist  or  cool,  the}'  arc  sometime* 
seen  to  fly  to  considerable  disttmees.  When  ; 
roughly  handled  they  bile  sharply:  and.  in 
tlie  act  of  flying,  they  make  a imrticular  !i 
noise  with  their  wings.  [Sec  Locust.]  ,, 

GR-VYI.ING.  (Thymalhis  ridyaris.)  A 
fresh- water  fish,  of  the  Sninwniild  family,  in 
many  respects  very  similar  in  its  habits  to 
the  Trout,  delighting  in  clear  riqiid  staams. 
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and  swimming  with  rapidity.  Its  figure  is 
elegant,  the  body,  whieh  is  longer  and  flatter 
than  that  of  the  Trout,  seldom  exceeds 
eighteen  inches : the  head  is  small  and 
pointed,  flattened  at  the  top  ; teeth  nume- 
rous, small,  and  incurved  ; beliind  the  head, 
the  nape  and  neck  rise  suddenly  ; the  body 
deepest  at  the  commencement  of  the  dorsal 
fin,  then  tapering  off  to  the  tail ; the  back 
and  sides  are  a fine  silvery  gray,  but  when 
thefishisjust  caught  they  are  slightly  varied 
with  blue,  green,  and  gold,  with  a few  de- 
cided dark  spots.  The  lateralline  is  straight  j 
the  scales  are  large,  their  lower  edges  being 
dusky,  and  forming  regular  rows  from  head 
to  tail : the  top  of  the  back  fin  is  red,  the  lower 
part  being  of  a purple  hue  ; the  ventral  fins 
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arc  bluish,  spotted  with  black  j and  the  tail 
is  considerably  forked.  The  lips  are  rough  ; 
the  tongue  is  smooth  ; and  the  gills  are 
quadruple.  It  is  tolerably  abundant  in  seve- 
ral rivers  in  the  north,  and  also  in  the  north- 
western counties  of  Ilampshire  and  Wilt- 
shire, where  it  is  found  in  the  Test  and  both 
the  Avons.  It  is  known  to  be  plentiful  in 
Sweden,  Norway,  and  Lapland  ; and  it  may 
be  generally  remarked  that  it  thrives  best  in 
rivers  with  rocky  or  gravelly  bottoms,  where 
stream  and  pool  alternate.  The  spawning 
season  is  in  April  or  May,  therein  differing 
from  most  of  the  other  Salmonidte,  which 
generally  spawn  late  in  the  autumn  : whereas 
the  Grayling  is  in  the  finest  condition  in 
October  and  November,  when  Trout  are  out 
of  season. 

GREBE.  {Podicep$.)  The  name  given 
to  a natural  group  of  Water  birds,  allied  to 
the  Irivers,  Their  distinguishing  charaefers 
»rc  — a long,  straight,  and  sharp  pointed 
bill ; no  tail  ; the  toes  flattened,  separate, 
but  broadly  fringed  at  their  edges  by  a firm 
membrane.  This  division  of  the  webbed 
foot  probably  assists  its  action,  in  waters 
where  there  are  many  aquatic  plants.  The 
quickness  adth  which  they  dive  is  very  re- 
markable : their  progression  on  land,  how- 
ever, is  extremely  awkward  ; for  they  arc 
^iged  to  lie  upon  the  whole  length  of  the 
body,  and  then  to  shuffle  along  like  seals,  by 
the  action  of  their  feet  against  the  ground. 
Their  flight  is  very  feeble  ; but  in  the  act  of 
diving,  their  wings  arc  of  great  assistance  to 
them. 

Tdie  GREAT-CRKSTKn  Orere.  (Podkeps 
rriftrituA.)  The  length  of  this  bird  is  about 
twenty-one  inches,  and  the  expansion  of 
its  wings  tliirty.  The  bill  is  red  at  the  base 
and  black  at  the  point,  and  lictwccn  the 
bill  and  the  eyes  there  is  a stripe  of  black 
naked  ikin  i the  iridcs  arc  pale  red,  and  the 
,I'*d  is  ailomed  with  a large  dusky  crest, 
divided  in  the  middle.  The  checKS  and 
tliroat  arc  surrounded  with  a long  pendent 


ruff  of  a bright  tawny  colour  edged  with 
black  ; the  chin  is  white  ; the  hind  part  of 
the  neck  and  the  back  are  of  a sooty  hue  ; 
and  the  rump  is  covered  with  long  soft  dow'n, 
which  supplies  the  place  of  a tail.  The  co- 
vert-feathers on  the  second  and  third  joints 
of  the  wings  and  the  secondaries  are  wdiite  j 
all  the  other  wdiig-feathers  are  dusky  : the 
breast  and  belly  are  of  a silvery  white  colour, 
soft  and  glossy  ; the  plumage  under  the  wings 
is  dusky ; the  outsides  of  the  legs  are  also 
dusky,  but  the  insides  and  the  toes  are  a pale 
green.  This  bird  is  found  on  almost  every 
lake  in  the  north  of  Europe,  and  is  common 
in  marshes  and  meres  in  many  parts  of 
England ; it  breeds  among  reeds  and  flags, 
in  a floating  nest  kept  steady  by  the  weeds 
of  the  margin  ; preys  on  fish ; and  very 
rarely  quits  its  watery  abode,  where  by 
diving  and  swimming,  it  is  taught  to  expect 
food  and  security.  The  Grebe  is  mostly 
valued  for  the  plumage  of  its  breast,  the 
flesh  being  rank  and  nauseous. 

The  other  species  of  Grebes  are  the  Eased 
Grebe  {Podkeps  auritus) ; the  Bed-kecked 
Grebe  {Podkeps  rubrkollis) ; and  the  Lit- 
tle Grebe  {Podkeps  minor). 

GREENEENCH.  (ChJorospiza  cJdoris.) 
This  bird,  which  is  also  known  as  the  Green 
Linnet  and  Green  Grosbeak,  is  rather  larger 
than  a Sparrow : the  beak  is  thick  and 
whitish : head  and  back  yellowish  green  ; 
the  edges  of  the  feathers  grayish  inclining  to 
ash-colour  about  the  sides  of  the  head  and 
neck  : lump  and  breast  more  yellow  ; greater 
quills  yellow  on  the  outer  webs  : tail  slightly 
forked  J the  middle  feathers  dusky,  and  the 
four  outer  feathers  on  each  side  yellow  on 
their  exterior  webs : legs  flesh-colour.  Ee- 
male  less  bright,  and  with  a brown  cast. 
The  Greenfinch  is  one  of  the  most  common 
birds  in  this  country  : it  builds  its  nest  in  a 
low  and  thick  bush  or  hedge,  of  hay,  stubble, 
grass,  and  moss,  lined  with  hair,  wool,  and 
feathers  ; laying  four  or  five  eggs  of  a pale 
green  colour,  sprinkled  with  small  reddish 
spots,  which  are  thickest  at  the  larger  ends. 
Its  food  is  principally  seed  and  grain  ; and 
it  is  very  easily  tamed,  Though  Green- 
finches are  frequently  caged,  their  note  is 
not  to  be  much  admired  ; but  some,  if  brought 
up  from  the  nest,  will  leani  to  Imitate  the 
songs  of  most  other  birds.  In  the  winter 
this  bird  flocks  with  the  Chaffinches  and 
Yellowhammers  ; and  migrates  into  warmer 
districts  if  the  weather  be  very  severe. 

GREYIIOUND.  (Cams  Ifamiliaris'] 
grains.)  This  elegant  variety  of  the  hound 
is  of  no  modem  origin  ; for  the  sport  of 
coursing  the  hare  with  Grwhotinds  was 
well  known  in  Gaul  in  the  fifth  century ; 
and  in  the  annals  of  our  own  country  it  is 
recorded  that  among  the  dogs  kept  by  royal 
sportsmen  of  the  olden  time,  this  was  one  ; 
nay,  by  the  forest  laws  of  king  Canute  it 
was  enacted,  that  no  one  under  the  degree  of 
a gentleman  should  presume  to  keep  a grey- 
hound : and  even  he  could  keep  it  only  if  ho 
lived  more  than  two  miles  beyond  a royal 
forest,  unless  two  of  the  dog’s  toes  were  cut  olT. 
“Thcthird  Edward,"  asJIr.liell  writes, "who 
usually  held  his  Court  at  Greenwich  during 
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I the  hunting  season,  in  order  to  l)e  contiguous 
to  his  royal  forest  in  Essex,  kept  his  Grey- 
hounds, with  his  other  dogs,  in  what  has 
from  that  circumstance  been  called  the  Isle 
of  Dogs.  In  this  instance,  as  in  more  ancient 
times,  the  game  coursed  by  the  Greyhounds 
was  principally  the  Red  Deer  and  the  Fallow 
Deer ; and  it  is  clear  that  the  dogs  must 
necessarily  have  been  of  a very  powerful 
breed  to  have  pulled  down  so  large  and 
active  an  animal.”  The  Greyhound  is  re- 
markable for  the  slenderness  of  its  shape, 
the  length  and  pointed  form  of  its  muzzle, 
and  the  extreme  swiftness  of  its  course  ; it 
hunts  by  sight,  and  not  by  scent,  the  nose 
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GREYHOUND. — (OANIS  [fAMIMARISJ  OR.UC3.) 

being  far  from  keen  ; the  cars  droop  at  the 
points,  and  the  eyes  are  small  ; the  back  is 
broad  and  muscular ; the  body  is  lank,  and 
very  much  contracted  beneath  j the  limbs 
combine  length  with  muscular  power  ; the 
neck  is  long,  the  chest  is  capacious  and  deep  ; 
and  the  tail  is  very  slender,  and  curved  up- 
wards.— The  Italian  Gue  viiounu  is  a small 
and  very  beautiful  variety  of  the  species 
above  described  ; but  in  this  country  it  could 
be  but  of  little  value  for  any  kind  of  hunting, 
as  it  is  unable  to  bear  even  a very  moderate 
degree  of  cold,  and  its  delicate  limbs  are 
unequal  to  the  labour  of  hard  running. — 
The  Irish  Greyhound,  on  the  contrary, 
originally  called  the  Wolf-dog,  from  its 
having  been  used  in  hunting  the  Wolf  when 
that  animal  infested  the  forests  of  Ireland, 
is  a large  and  powerful  animal ; indicating 
a considerable  approach  to  the  Greyliound 
in  form,  and  supposed  to  be  a cross  of  that 
species  with  the  great  Danish  Dog. 

GRIFFIN.  (G)/p«e(os.)  A genus  of  Ae- 
cipitrine  birds,  which,  though  placed  by 
Gmclin  in  his  genus  F’alco,  seem  more  nearly 
allied  in  their  habits  and  conformation  to 
the  Vultures.  [See  Gypaetus.] 

GROSBEAK.  iCoccothramthJm  and 
Ploccklce.)  There  arc  a great  variety  of 
birds  belonging  to  this  genus  : and  their 
general  appearance  is  very  similar  to  birds 
of  tlic  Finch  kind.  They  arc  distinguislicd 
by  a strong  aud  thick  bill,  by  means  of 
wliich  they  are  enabled  to  break  the  stones 
of  cherries  and  other  fruit  with  the  greatest 
facility.  In  general  tliey  are  a shy,  solitary 
race,  chiefly  residing  at  a distance  from  the 
abodes  of  man  ; and  very  few  of  them  arc 
calculated  to  add  much  to  the  harmony  of 
the  grove  by  their  “dulcet  warblings." 
Their  feet  have  three  toes  before  and  one 


behind  ; and  their  food  generally  consists  of  ; 
fruits  and  seeds.  Some  of  the  principal  ■ 
species  arc  hereunder  described.  j 

TheriAWFiNCH  Grosbeak.  (CoccoOiravj-  ; 
tes  vulgaris.)  This  bird  is  an  inhabitant  of  [ 
the  milder  climates  of  Europe,  visiting  tliis  1 
country  only  occasionally  in  severe  winters.  ; 
and  being  nowhere  very  numerous.  The  i 
bill  is  of  a horn  colour,  conical,  and  pro- 
digiously  thick  at  the  base  ; the  simce  be-  ; 
tw'een  the  bill  and  the  eye,  and  tlience  to 
the  chin  and  tliroat,  is  black ; the  top  ! 
of  the  head  reddish  chestnut ; the  clieeks  i 
somewhat  paler,  and  the  bock  part  of  the  ' 
neck  grayish  ash:  the  back  and  smaller  wing-  > 
coverts  chestnut ; the  greater  wing-coverts  i' 
gray,  in  some  almost  white,  forming  a band  ' 
across  the  wing ; the  quills  are  all  black,  ; 
excepting  some  of  the  secondaries  nearest  ■ 
the  body,  which  are  brown  ; and  the  four  j 
outer  quills  seem  as  if  clipped  off  at  the  ends  : j 
the  breast  and  belly  pale  rusty,  growing  ] 
wliiter  towards  the  vent ; the  tail  is  black,  | 
the  ends  of  the  middle  feathers  excepted,  ? 
which  are  gray  j the  outer  ones  are  tipped  f 
with  white  ; legs  pale  brown  These  birds 
vary  considerably : in  some  the  head  is 
wholly  black : in  others  the  whole  upper 
part  of  the  body  is  of  that  colour ; while 
others  have  been  met  with  entirely  white,  (j; 
excepting  the  wings.  The  female  greatly  ' 
resembles  the  male,  but  her  plumage  is  less 
vivid.  These  birds  generally  inhabit  the 
woods  during  summer,  and  in  winter  resort 
near  the  hamlets  and  farms.  The  female  j 
builds  her  nest  in  trees,  of  small  dry  roots 
and  grass,  lined  with  wool,  feathers,  &c. 
The  eggs  are  of  a bluish-green  colour,  with  t 
browTQ  spots. 

The  Pine  Grosbeak  {^Lnxia  emicUaUrr) 
is  rather  larger  than  the  preceding,  bemg 
nearly  nine  inches  long.  Beak  dusky,  very  ■ 
thick  at  the  base,  and  hooked  at  the  tip : 
head,  neck,  breast,  and  rump,  rose-coloured 
crimson ; back  and  lesser  wing-coverts 
black ; greater  wing-coverts  tipped  with 
wHte,  forming  two  bars  on  the  wing  ; quills 
and  secondaries  black,  the  latter  edged  with 
white  ; belly  and  vent  straw-coloured.  This 
bird  is  common  in  various  parts  of  America, 
but  is  found  only  in  this  island  in  the  pine 
forests  of  Scotland,  where  it  is  supposed  to 
breed ; its  more  native  habitations  arc  the 
pine  forests  of  Siberia,  Lapland,  and  the 
north  of  Russia.  They  build  on  trees,  at  a 
small  distance  from  the  ground,  and  there 
are  generally  four  wliite  eggs,  which  are 
hatched  early  in  June. 

The  Grenadier  Grosbeak.  (.Pirromciana 
orix.)  This  sjiecies  is  gregarious,  and  builds  j 
its  nest  in  large  societies,  among  the  reeds,  ; 
near  the  rivers  and  ponds  in  the  sicinity  of  , 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  brilliant  plu-  • 
mage  of  these  birds  isdescrilied  as  Ix  ingvery 
striking.  The  forehead,  sides  of  the  head,  . 
chin,  breast,  and  belly,  arc  black  i wings 
brown,  with  pale  edges  i the  rest  of  the  body 
a most  beautiful  red  : lower  part  of  the 
thighs  brown  : legs  pale.  In  size  the  Grena- 
dier Grosbeak  may  be  compared  with  the 
house-sparrow.  j ] 
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The  Cardinal  Grosdkak.  (Cardinalis 
VirijiniaHus;  Loxia  cartUiialis  of  Linmeus.) 
This  species,  wliich  is  sometimes  called 
the  Cardinal-bird,  is  eight  inches  in 
length.  The  general  plumage  is  a fine  red  : 
the  bill  pale  red,  and  stout : on  the  head  is 
a crest ; and  round  the  bill,  and  on  the 


;;  CAKDINAL  OaOSUEAK. 

(OARDINAUS  VIBOINIANDS,) 

throat,  the  colour  is  black  : the  quill  and 

■ tail  feathers  is  not  of  so  bright  a red  ns  the 
body.  The  song  of  the  Cardinal  Grosbeak 

; very  mueh  resembles  tiiat  of  the  nightingale, 
ami  during  the  spring  and  summer  its  sweet 
notes  are  heard  from  the  tops  of  the  highest 
; trees.  It  is  met  with  in  several  parts  of 
North  America  : and  is  said  to  collect  togc- 
i ther  great  quantities  of  maize  and  buck- 
: wheat,  of  which  it  is  very  fond. 

I The  Blue  Grosbeak  (Guiraca  casrulea) 

\ is  about  si.x  inclies  in  length;  the  bill  strong, 

■ thick  at  the  base,  sharp-pointed,  and  of  a 
lead  colour ; surrounded  at  the  base  with 
black  feathers  : quills  and  tail  brown,  with 
a mixture  of  green  ; wing  coverts  with  a red 

■ band ; all  the  rest  of  the  plumage  blue : 
kgs  dusky.  It  is  sometimes  found  entirely 

i blue,  except  a block  spot  between  the  beak 
and  eye.  _ This  species  is  a native  of  Brazil. 

VVe  might  give  many  more  siiccirnens  of 
the  Grosbeak  genus,  if  the  descriptions  were 
likely  to  afford  matter  of  an  interesting 
character  ; and  we  may  also  observe  that 
the  most  important  species  wili  be  found 
I under  other  well-known  names,  as  the  Bull- 
, finch.  Greenfinch,  &c.  But  there  is  one, 
called  the  Sociable  Groslieak,  whose  habits 
are  worthy  of  particular  notice  ; and  with 
this  »i«cics  we  shall  conclude  : — ■ 

The  SoriAiiLE  Grosbeak.  (PhUetcenui 
I Thi.4  bird,  which  is  alHiut  the  sizeof  a 

i Bullfinch,  and  whose  prevailing  colour  is  a 
rufous  brown,  inhabits  the  interior  country 
at  the  Cape  of  Go<xl  Hope,  where  it  was  first 
discovered  by  .Nfr.  Paterson,  who  gives  the 
following  history  of  it.  “I'cw  species  of 
birds  live  together  in  such  large  societies,  or 
have  such  an  extraordinary  mode  of  nidlfi- 
calion  as  these : they  build  their  nests  on 
the  .Mimosa  trees,  which  grow  to  a very 
•arge  size,  and  appear  to  be  well  calculated 
for  the  piiriHMC,  as  the  smoothness  of  their 


trunks  prevents  the  birds  from  being  nt- 
taeked  by  monkeys  and  other  noxious  ani- 
mals. The  method  in  which  their  nests  are 
made  is  very  curious.  On  one  tree  there 
could  not  be  less  than  from  eight  hundred 
to  a thousand  under  one  general  roof.  I 
call  it  a roof,  because  it  resembles  that  of  a 
thatched  house,  and  projects  over  the  en- 
trance of  the  nest  below  in  a very  singular 
mamier.  The  industry  of  these  birds  seems 
almost  equal  to  that  of  the  bee.  Throughout 
the  day  they  appear  to  be  busily  employed 
in  earrying  a fine  species  of  grass,  which  is 
the  principal  material  they  employ  for  the 
purpose  of  erecting  this  extraordinary  work, 
as  well  as  for  additions  and  repairs.  Though 
my  short  stay  in  the  country  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  satisfy  me  by  ocular  proof  that  they 
added  to  their  nest  as  they  annually  in- 
creased in  numbers  ; still,  from  the  many 
trees  which  I have  seen  borne  down  bj'  the 
weight,  and  others  which  I have  observed 
with  their  boughs  completely  covered  over, 
it  would  appear  that  this  is  really  the  case. 
AVhen  the  tree,  which  is  the  support  of  this 
al'rial  city,  is  obliged  to  give  way  to  the  in- 
crease of  weight,  it  is  obvious  that  they  are 
no  longer  protected,  and  are  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  rebuilding  in  other  trees.  One  of 
these  deserted  nests  I had  the  curiosity  to 
break  down  to  inform  myself  of  the  internal 
structure  of  it : and  found  it  equally  inge- 
nious with  the  external.  There  are  many 
entrances,  each  of  which  forms  a regular 
street,  with  nests  on  both  sides,  at  about  two 
inches  distance  from  each  other.  The  grass 
with  which  they  build  is  called  the  Bosh- 
man’s-grass  : and  I believe  the  seed  of  it  to 
be  their  prineipal  food  ; though,  on  examin- 
ing their  nests,  I found  the  wings  and  legs 
of  different  insects.  From  every  appearance 
the  nest  which  I dissected  had  been  inJia- 
bited  for  many  years,  and  some  parts  of  it 
i were  much  more  complete  than  others. 
This,  therefore,  I conceive  to  amount  nearly 
to  a proof  that  the  animals  added  to  it  at 
different  times,  as  they  found  necessary  from 
the.  increase  of  the  family,  or  rather  of  the 
nation  or  community.” 

GROUND  PIG.  (Aulacodus  Swinderia- 
ntw.)  The  name  of  a South  African  Rodent 
belonging  to  the  sub-family  Echimyna:  it 
gets  its  name  from  its  burrowing  habits. 

GROUND  SQUIRREL.  (Tomms.)  A 
genus  of  Rodent  mammalia  allied  to  the  true 
Squirrels,  but  distinguished  from  them  by 
the  possession  of  chcek-pouchcs,  and  their 
habit  of  retreating  into  subterraneous  holes. 

The  Striped  Ground  Squirrel  ( Tamias 
slriattu)  is  a very  small  species,  inhabiting 
the  vicinity  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The 
general  colour  is  rcddisli  above,  mixed  with 
' black,  and  whitish  beneath,  with  four  broad 
; white  lines  on  the  back.  It  has  not  been 
: observed  to  ascend  trees,  but  nestles  in  holes, 
or  on  the  edges  of  rocks ; and  the  nest  is 
composed  of  a most  extraordinary  quantity 
of  vegetable  substances.  Its  principal  food 
seems  to  consist  of  the  seeds  of  the  pine. 

Listku'.s  Ground  Squirrel  {7'amim 
Litteri)  makes  a burrow,  generally,  about 
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the  roota  of  trees,  or  along  fences  and  walls, 
often  of  considerable  extent,  and  having 
several  branches,  and  always  ta'O  openings. 
On  the  back  are  five  longitudinal  black 
bands,  sei)aratcd  on  each  side  by  two  white 
ones.  It  is  a very  pretty,  iively,  and  fami- 
liar animal,  well  known  in  the  United 
States.  A closely  allied  species  is  said  to  be 
extremely  common  in  Siberia,  inhabiting 
the  maple  and  birch  woods  of  that  country, 
and  generally  forming  their  nests  or  burrows 
near  the  root  of  some  tree  : they  are  never 
known  to  ascend  trees  in  the  manner  of 
other  Squirrels,  unless  suddenly  surprised  or 
pursued,  when  they  climb  with  great  expe- 
dition, and  conceal  themselves  among  the 
branches  : they  collect  their  stores  during 
the  autumnal  season,  and  on  the  setting  in 
of  winter  conceal  themselves  in  their  bur- 
rows, the  entrances  of  which  they  stop,  and 
pass  the  greatest  part  of  the  rigorous  season 
in  sleep,  and  in  feeding  on  their  collected 
stores. 

GROUSE.  Under  this  general  name  are 
comprehended  several  species  of  birds  classed 
by  Linnasus  in  the  genus  Tetrao.  Their  dis- 
tinguishing characters  are,  that  they  have 
short  arched  bills  ; that  their  exterior  and 
interior  toes  are  connected  to  the  first  joint 
of  the  middle  toe  by  a small  membrane ; 
that  their  legs  are  feathered  down  to  the 
feet ; and  that  they  have  a broad  naked  red 
skin  over  each  eye. 

The  Wood  Grouse,  called  also  the  Cock  of 
THE  Wood,  and  in  Scotland  Capercailzie, 
(^Tetrao  urogallus)  is  a magnificent  species, 
two  feet  nine  inches  in  length,  nearly  four  feet 
in  extended  breadth,  and  weighs  from  eight 
to  fourteen  ponnds.  The  bill  is  very  strong, 
convex,  and  of  a light  horn  colour  ; over 
each  eye  there  is  a naked  skin,  of  a bright 
red  i irides  hazel  j the  nostrils  small,  and 
almost  hid  under  a covering  of  short  dusky 
feathers,  wliioh  extend  under  the  throat,  and 
are  there  much  longer  aud  darker  tlian  the 
rest  : the  head  and  neck  are  elegantly 
marked  with  small  transverse  lines  of  black 
and  gray,  as  are  also  the  back  and  wings, 
but  more  irregularly.  The  upper  part  of 
the  breast  is  of  a rich  glossy  green  hue  ; the 
rest  of  the  breast  and  belly  are  black,  mixed 
with  a few  white  feathers  : the  sides  are 
marked  like  the  neck : the  coverts  of  the 
wings  are  crossed  with  undulated  lines  of 
black  and  reddish  brown  ; the  exterior  webs 
of  the  greater  quill  feathers  are  black  ; the 
bend  of  the  wing  and  under  tail  coverts  pure 
white  : the  tail  consists  of  eighteen  feathers, 
ami  is  rounded  in  shape,  and  black,  with  a 
small  white  spot  on  the  outer  feather  on 
each  .side,  near  the  extremity  : the  legs  are 
very  stout,  and  covered  with  brown  silky 
feathers,  ^vitli  loose  webs  ; the  feet  and  claws 
horn  colour,  and  the  toes  furnished  on  each 
side  witli  a strong  pectinated  membrane. 
The  female  is  considerably  less  than  the 
male,  and  dilfers  from  him  greatly  in  her 
colours  : her  throat  is  red ; the  transverse 
bars  on  the  head,  neck,  and  back  are  red 
and  black  j the  breast  reddish,  varied  with 
a few  white  spots  j belly  barred  with  orange 
and  black,  the  top  of  each  feather  white  ; 
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the  back  and  wings  mottled  with  reddish 
brown  and  black  ; the  scapidars  tipped  with 
white  : the  tail  is  of  a deep  rust  colour, 
barred  with  black,  and  tipped  with  white. 

This  fine  bird  inhabits  wooded  and  moun- 
tainons  countries,  particularly  pine  forests 
or  plantations  of  juniper.  In  Russia,  Swe-  ; 
den,  and  other  northern  countries,  it  is  very 
common  in  the  forests  of  pine,  which  there 
abound  ; and  the  cones  of  the  fir  trees,  which 
it  eats,  as  well  as  various  plants  and  berries, 
at  some  seasons  give  an  unpleasant  flavour 
to  its  flesh.  It  was  formerly  met  with  in 
Ireland,  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and 
parts  of  North  ^Vales  j but  it  is  now  very  ' 
rarely  indeed  seen  in  these  islands.  Early 
in  the  spring  the  season  for  pairing  com- 
mences  : during  this  period  the  cock  places 
himself  on  an  eminence,  where  he  displays 
a variety  of  attitudes,  appearing  unconscious 
of  danger,  and  insensible  to  all  around  him  : I 
the  feathers  on  his  head  stand  erect,  his  neck  i 
swells,  Ms  tail  is  expanded,  and  his  wings 
droop  ; Ms  eyes  sparkle,  and  the  scarlet 
patch  on  each  side  of  his  head  assumes  a ] 
deeper  dye  ; he  at  the  same  time  utters  his  ; 
singular  cry,  which  has  been  compared  to  I 
the  sound  produced  by  the  whetting  of  a ; 
si^the  : it  may  be  heard  at  a considerable 
distance,  and  never  fails  to  draw  to  him  his  ■ 
faithful  mate.  The  female  lays  from  eight  I 
to  sixteen  eggs,  which  are  wMte,  irregularly  [ 
spotted  mth  yellow,  and  larger  than  those 
of  the  common  hen  : they  are  generally 
placed  in  a dry  situation,  in  an  artless  nest 
upon  the  ground,  composed  of  heath  tops ; 
but  she  covers  her  eggs  carefully  with  leaves 
when  she  is  under  the  necessity  of  leaving 
them  in  search  of  food.  As  soon  os  the 
young  are  hatched  they  follow  the  mother, 
w'ho  leads  them  to  procure  the  pupae  of  ants 
and  wild  moimtain  berries,  wMch  are  thieir 
first  food. 

Black  Grouse  ; Black  Gasie  ; Heath- 
cock,  or  Black  Cock.  ( Tetrao  ietrix.) 
The  male  bird  is  about  two  feet  in  length, 
and  the  expansion  of  Ms  wings  two  feet 
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nine.  The  prevailing  colour  of  his  plumage 
is  black,  richly  glo.sscd  with  blue  on  the 
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' neck,  back,  and  rump  ; the  rest  of  the  body 
being  dull  black.  The  bill  is  dark  ; the  eyes 
I deep  blue  ; below  each  eye  is  a spot  of  dirty 
1 ' white,  and  eyebrows  formed  of  a naked  space 
i i of  bright  scarlet.  The  lesser  wing-coverts 
are  duskv  brown  ; the  greater  white,  which 
! ' extends  to  the  ridge  of  the  wing,  forming  a 
I spot  of  that  eolour  on  the  shoulder  when  the 
I wing  is  closed ; the  quills  are  brown,  the 
I lower  parts  and  tips  of  the  secondaries  white, 

I forming  a bar  of  white  across  the  wing  : the 
tail  is  black,  changing  to  deep  tiolct,  and 
! when  spread  out,  the  feathers  form  a curve 
: on  each  side  ; the  under  tail-eoverts  are  pure 
white  : the  legs  and  thighs  dork  brotra, 
i mottled  with  white  ; the  feet  brown.  Like 
I the  former  species,  these  birds  are  common 
in  Russia,  Siberia,  and  other  northern  coun- 
! tries,  chiefly  in  wooded  and  mountainous 
; situations  ; and  in  the  northern  parts  of  our 
■ own  island  on  uneultivated  moors.  The 
! female  is  about  one  third  less  than  the  male  ; 

her  tail  is  much  less  forked,  and  she  differs 
I i from  him  considerably  in  coloiu: ; the  head, 
■eck,  and  breast  being  striped  transversely 
with  red  and  blaek  ; the  back,  wing-coyerts, 

I and  rump  deep  red,  varied  with  black  lines  ; 
and  the  tail  feathers  blaek,  with  oblique 
zigzag  red  stripes,  and  tipped  with  white. 
Tlie  males  are  polygamous,  and  fight  despe- 
! rately  with  each  other  for  the  females.  It 
is  said  that  when  the  vanquished  are  put  to 
flight,  and  the  victors  are  left  in  possession 
i;  of  the  field,  they  place  themselves  on  an 
eminence,  clap  their  wings,  and  with  loud 
cries  give  notice  to  their  females,  who  im- 
mediately resort  to  the  spot.  The  hen  makes 
an  artless  nest  on  the  heathy  ground,  and 
- usually  lays  from  six  to  ten  eggs,  of  a dirty 
i white  colour,  blotched  with  spots  of  rusty 
brown.  The  young  follow  the  hen  for  some 
, time,  but  quit  her  at  the  eommencement  of 
! the  winter,  and  keep  together  in  flocks  of 
' seven  or  eight  till  the  spring.  Their  food 
consists  principally  of  fruits  and  berries,  and 
in  winter,  of  the  tops  of  the  heath  and  birch  ; 

I but,  though  they  are  particularly  fond  of 
wild  and  mountainous  places,  in  summer 
[ they  frequently  come  down  from  their  lofty 
i sitnations  for  the  sake  of  feeding  on  corn. 

i The  Ruited  Grouse  (Sonasia  timbtlhiK) 

; is  thus  described  in  Wilson’s  American  Orni- 
j thology  : — “This  elegant  species  is  well 
; known  in  almost  every  quarter  of  the  United 
' States,  and  appears  to  inhabit  a very  exten- 
: live  range  of  country.  It  is  common  at  Moose 
' Fort,  on  Hudson’s  Bay,  in  lat.  61°;  is  fre- 
; quent  in  the  upi)er  parts  of  Georgia ; very 
abundant  in  Kentucky  and  the  Indiana  ter- 
ritory ; and  was  found  by  Captains  Lewis 
j and  Clarke  in  crossing  the  great  range  of 
I mountains  that  divide  the  waters  of  the 
I Columbia  and  Missouri,  more  than  three 
thousand  miles,  by  their  measurement,  from 
the  mouth  of  the  latter.  Its  favourite  places 
of  resort  arc  high  mountains,  covered  with 
the  balsam  jjine,  hemlock,  and  such  like 
evergreens.  Unlike  the  pinnated  grouse,  it 
always  prefers  the  woods  ; i<  seldom  or  never 
found  in  open  plains  ; but  loves  the  pine 
sheltered  (feclivitics  of  mountains  near 
' streams  of  water.  This  great  difference  of 


disposition  in  two  species,  whose  food  seems 
to  be  nearly  the  same,  is  very  extraordinary.  ; 
In  those  open  plains  called  the  Barrens  of 
Kentucky,  the  pinnated  grouse  was  seen  in  I 
great  numbers,  but  none  of  the  ruffed  ; while  I 
in  the  high  groves  with  wliich  that  smgulor 


ruffed  grouse. — (bonasia  ombellus.) 


tract  of  country  is  interspersed,  the  latter,  I 
or  pheasant,  was  frequently  met  with ; but  i 
not  a single  individual  of  the  former. 

The  native  haunts  of  the  pheasant  being  a 
eold,  high,  mountainous  and  woody  country, 
it  is  natural  to  expect  that,  os  we  descend 
from  thence  to  the  sea  shores,  and  the  low, 
flat,  and  warm  climate  of  the  Southern  i 
States,  these  birds  should  become  more  rare  ; 
and  such  indeed  is  tlie  case.  In  the  lower 
parts  of  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Florida,  they 
are  very  seldom  observed : but,  as  we 
advance  inland  to  the  mountains,  they 
again  make  their  appearance.  In  the  lower 
parts  of  New  Jersey,  we  indeed  occasionally 
meet  with  them  ; but  this  is  owing  to  the 
more  northerly  situation  of  the  country  ; for 
even  here  they  are  far  less  numerous  than 
among  tlie  mountains. 

“Dr.  Turton,  and  several  other  English 
writers,  have  spoken  of  a long-tailed  grouse, 
said  to  inhabit  the  back  parts  of  Virginia, 
which  can  be  no  other  than  the  present  spe- 
cies, there  being,  as  far  ns  I am  acquainted, 
only  these  two,  the  ruffed  and  pinnated 
grouse,  found  native  within  the  United 
States. 

“ The  manners  of  the  pheasant  are  soli- 
tary ; they  are  seldom  found  in  coveys  of 
more  tlian  four  or  five  together,  and  more 
usually  in  pairs,  or  singly.  'They  leave 
their  sequestered  haunts  in  the  woods  early 
in  the  morning,  and  seek  the  path  or  road, 
to  pick  up  gravel,  aud  glean  among  the 
droppings  of  the  horses.  In  travelling  among 
the  mountaius  that  bound  the  Susquehanna, 

I was  always  able  to  furnish  myself  with  an 
ahundant  supply  of  these  birds  every  morn- 
ing without  leaving  the  path.  If  the  wea- 
ther be  foggy,  or  lowering,  they  are  sure  to 
lie  seen  in  such  situations.  They  generally 
move  along  with  great  stateliness.  'Tlie 
drumming,  ns  it  is  usually  called,  of  the 
pheasant,  is  another  singularity  of  this  spe- 
cies. This  is  performed  by  the  male  alone. 
In  walking  through  solitary  woods,  fre- 
quented by  these  birds,  a stranger  is  sur- 
prised by  suddenly  hearing  a kind  of  tlinmp- 
I ing  very  similar  to  that  produced  by  striking 
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two  full-blown  ox-bladders  together,  but 
much  louder ; the  strokes  at  first  are  slow 
and  distinct,  but  gradually  increase  in  ra- 
pidity, till  they  run  into  each  other,  resem- 
bling the  rumbling  sound  of  very  distant 
thunder,  dying  away  gradually  on  the  ear. 
After  a few  minutes’  pause,  this  is  again 
repeated,  and,  in  a calm  day,  may  be  heard 
nearly  half  a mile  off.  This  drumming  is 
most  common  in  spring,  and  is  the  call  of 
the  cock  to  his  favourite  female.  It  is  pro- 
duced in  the  following  manner  : The  bird, 
standing  on  an  old  prostrate  log,  generally 
in  a retired  and  sheltered  situation,  lowers 
his  wings,  erects  his  expanded  tail,  contracts 
his  tlnroat,  elevates  the  two  tufts  of  feathers 
on  the  neck,  and  inflates  his  whole  body, 
something  in  the  manner  of  the  turkey  cock, 
strutting  and  wheeling  about  with  great 
stateliness.  After  a few  manoeuvres  of  this 
kind,  he  begins  to  strike  with  his  stiffened 
wings  in  short  and  quick  strokes,  which  be- 
come more  and  more  rapid  until  they  run 
in  to  each  other,  as  has  been  already  described. 
This  is  most  common  in  the  morning  and 
evening,  though  I have  heard  them  drum- 
ming at  all  hours  of  the  day.  By  means  of 
this,  the  gunner  is  led  to  the  place  of  his 
retreat ; though,  to  those  unacquainted  with 
the  sound,  there  is  great  deception  in  the 
supposed  distance,  it  generally  appearing  to^ 
be  much  nearer  than  it  really  is. 

“ The  pheasant  begins  to  pair  in  April, 
and  builds  its  nest  early  in  May.  This  is 
placed  on  the  ground,  at  the  root  of  a bush, 
old  log,  or  other  sheltered  and  solitary  situ- 
ation, well  surrounded  with  withered  leaves. 
Unlike  that  of  the  quail,  it  is  open  above, 
and  is  usually  composed  of  dry  leaves  and 
grass.  The  eggs  ore  from  nine  to  fifteen  in 
number,  of  a bro^vnish  white,  without  any 
spots,  and  nearly  as  large  as  those  of  a pul- 
let. The  young  leave  the  nest  as  soon  as 
hatched,  and  are  directed  by  the  cluck  of 
the  mother,  very  much  in  the  manner  of  the 
common  hen.  On  being  surprised,  she  ex- 
hibits all  the  distress  and  affectionate 
manoeuvres  of  the  quail,  and  of  most  other 
birds,  to  lead  you  away  from  the  spot.  I 
once  started  a hen  pheasant  with  a single 
young  one,  seemingly  only  a few  days  old  ; 
there  might  have  been  more,  but  I observed 
only  this  one.  The  mother  fluttered  before 
me  for  a moment  ; but,  suddenly  darting 
towards  the  young  one,  seized  it  in  her  bill, 
and  flew  off  along  the  surface  through  the 
w'oods,  with  great  steadiness  and  rapidity, 
till  slie  was  beyond  my  sight,  leading  me  in 
great  surprise  at  the  incident.  I made  a 
very  close  and  active  search  around  the  spot 
for  the  rest,  but  without  success.  Here  was 
a striking  instance  of  something  more  than 
what  is  termed  blind  instinct,  in  this  remark- 
able deviation  from  her  usual  manoeuvres 
when  she  has  a numerous  brood.  It  ^yould 
have  been  impossible  for  me  to  have  injured 
this  affectionate  mother,  who  had  exhil)itcd 
such  an  example  of  presence  of  mind,  reason, 
arid  sound  judgment,  as  must  have  convinced 
the  most  bigoted  advocates  of  mere  instinct. 
To  carry  off  a whole  brood  in  this  manner 
at  once  would  have  been  impossible,  and  to 
attempt  to  save  one  at  the  expense  of  the 
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rest  would  be  unnatural.  She  therefore  ; 
usually  takes  the  only  possible  mode  of  i 
saving  them  in  that  case,  by  decoying  the 
person  in  pursuit  of  herself,  by  such  a na-  ] 
tural  imitation  of  lameness  as  to  impose  on  j 
most  people.  But  here,  in  the  ease  of  a sin-  i 
gle  solitary  young  one,  she  instantly  altered  i 
her  plan,  and  adopted  the  most  simple  and  ■ 
effectual  means  for  its  preservation. 

“ The  pheasant  generally  springs  within  a ! 
few  yards,  with  a loud  whirring  noise,  and  j 
flies  with  great  vigour  through  the  woods, 
beyond  reach  of  view,  before  it  alights.  With  j 
a good  dog,  however,  they  are  easily  found  ; | 
and  at  some  times  exhibit  a singular  degree  | 
of  infatuation,  by  looking  down  from  the  | 
branches  where  they  sit,  on  the  dog  below, 
who,  the  more  noise  he  keeps  up,  seems  tlie  i 
more  to  confuse  and  stupify  them,  so  that 
they  may  be  shot  down,  one  by  one,  till  the  t 
whole  are  killed,  without  attempting  to  fly  ' 
off.  In  such  cases  those  on  the  lower  limbs  | 
must  be  taken  first ; for,  should  the  upper  :j 
ones  be  first  killed,  in  their  fall  they  alarm 
those  below,  who  immediately  fly  off.  In  j 
deep  snows  they  are  usually  taken  in  traps,  | 
commonly  dead  traps,  supported  by  a figure 
4 trigger.  At  this  season,  when  suddenly 
alarmed,  they  frequently  dive  into  the  snow,  j 
particularly  when  it  has  newly  fallen,  and,  J 
coming  out  at  a considerable  distance,  again 
take  wing.  They  are  pretty  hard  to  kill,  I 
and  will  often  carry  off  a large  load  to  the 
distance  of  two  hundred  yards,  and  drop  j 
down  dead.  Sometimes,  in  the  depth  of  j 
winter,  they  approach  the  farm  house,  and 
lurk  near  the  bam,  or  about  the  garden.  ' 
They  have  also  been  often  taken  young,  and  j 
tamed,  so  as  to  associate  with  the  fowls ; • 
and  their  eggs  have  frequently  been  hatched  | 
under  the  common  hen  j but  these  rarely  j 
survive  imtil  full  grown.  They  are  exc^d-  i 
ingly  fond  of  the  seeds  of  grapes  ; occasion-  | 
ally  eat  ants,  chestnuts,  blackberries,  and  j 
various  vegetables.  Formerly  they  were  = 
numerous  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Phi-  ; 
ladelphia : but,  ns  the  woods  were  cleared  | 
and  population  increased,  they  retreated  to  j 
the  interior.  At  present  there  are  very  few 
to  be  found  within  several  miles  of  the  city, 
and  those  only  singly,  in  the  most  solitary 
and  retired  woody  recesses. 

“ The  pheasant  is  in  best  order  for  the 
table  in  ^ptember  and  October.  At  this 
season  they  feed  chiefly  on  whortleberries, 
and  the  little  red  aromatic  partridge-berriM; 
the  last  of  which  give  their  flesh  a peculiar 
delicate  flavour.  With  the  former  our 
mountains  are  literally  covered  from  August 
to  November ; and  these  constitute,  at  that 
season,  the  greater  part  of  their  food.  During 
the  deep  snows  of  winter,  they  hare  recourse 
to  the  buds  of  alder,  and  the  tender  buds  of 
the  laurel.  I have  frequently  found  their 
crops  distended  with  a large  handful  of  these 
latter  alone  j and  it  has  been  confidently 
asserted,  that,  after  having  fed  for  some  time 
on  the  laurel  buds,  their  flesh  liccomcs  highly 
dangerous  to  cat  of,  jiartakiug  of  the  poison-  . 
ous  qualities  of  the  plant.  The  same  has  , 
been  asserted  of  the  flesh  of  the  deer,  when,  I 
in  severe  weather  and  deep  snows,  they  sul^  j 
sist  on  the  leaves  and  bark  of  the  laurel.  | 
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Though  I have  myself  ale  freely  of  the  flesh 
of  the  pheasant,  after  emptying  it  of  large 
quautitics  of  laural  buds,  without  experienc- 
ing any  bad  consequences,  yet,  from  the 
respectability  of  those,  some  of  them  eminent 
physicians,  who  ha\’e  particularized  cases 
in  "which  it  has  proved  deleterious,  and  even 
fatal,  I am  inclined  to  believe,  that,  in  cer- 
tain cases,  where  this  kind  of  food  has  been 
long  continued,  and  the  birds  allowed  to 
remain  undrawn  for  several  days,  until  the 
contents  of  the  crop  and  stomach  have  had 
time  to  diftuse  themselves  through  the  flesh, 
as  is  too  often  the  case,  it  may  be  unwhole- 
some and  even  dangerous.  Great  numlters 
of  these  birds  are  brought  to  our  markets, 
at  all  times,  during  fall  and  winter  ; some 
of  which  are  brought  from  a distance  of 
more  than  a hundred  miles,  and  have  been 
probably  dead  a week  or  two,  unpicked  and 
undrawn,  before  they  ore  purchased  for  the 
table.  Regulations,  prohibiting  them  from 
being  brought  to  market  unless  picked  and 
drawn,  would,  very  probably,  be  a sufficient 
security  from  all  danger.  At  these  incle- 
ment seasons,  however,  they  are  generally 
lean  and  dry  ; and,  indeed,  at  nil  times, 
their  flesh  is  far  inferior  to  that  of  the  quail, 
or  of  the  pinnated  grouse.  They  are  usually 
sold,  in  Philadelphia  market,  at  from  three 
quarters  of  a dollar  to  a dollar  and  a quarter 
a pair,  and  sometimes  higher. 

“ The  pheasant,  or  partridge  of  New 
England,  is  eighteen  inches  long,  and  twen- 
ty-three inches  in  extent ; bill,  a horn 
colour,  paler  below ; eye,  reddish  hazel, 
immediately  above  which  is  a small  spot  of 
bare  skin,  of  a scarlet  colour  ; crested  ; head 
and  neck,  variegated  with  black,  red  brown, 
white,  and  pale  brown  ; sides  of  the  neck 
furnished  with  a tuft  of  large  black  feathers, 
twenty-nine  or  thirty  in  number,  which  it 
occasionally  raises ; this  tuft  covers  a large 
space  of  the  neck  destitute  of  feathers  ; body 
above,  a bright  rust  colour,  marked  with 
oval  spots  of  yellowish  white,  and  sprinkled 
with  black  ; wings,  plain  olive  brown,  ex- 
teriorly edged  with  white,  spotted  with 
olive ; the  tail  is  rounding,  extends  five 
inches  beyond  the  tips  of  the  wings,  is  of  a 
bright  reddish  brown,  beautifully  marked 
with  numerous  waving  transverse  bars  of 
block,  is  also  crossed  by  a brood  band  of 
black,  within  half  an  inch  of  the  tip,  which 
is  bluish  white,  thickly  sprinkled  and 
speckled  with  block  ; body  below,  white, 
marked  with  large  blotches  of  pale  brown  ; 
the  legs  are  covered  half  way  to  the  feet 
with  hairy  down  of  a brownish  white  colour; 
legs  and  feet,  pale  ash ; tfjes,  pectinated 
along  the  sides  ; the  two  exterior  ones  joined 
at  the  base,  os  far  os  the  first  joint,  by  a 
membrane  ; vent,  yellowish  rust  colour. 

“The  female,  and  young  birds,  differ  in 
having  the  ruff  or  tufts  of  feathers  on  the 
neck  of  a dark  brown  colour  : os  well  os 
the  bar  of  black  on  the  tail  inclining  much 
to  the  same  tint.” 

I Ran  Grouse  ; Moon  Cock,  or  Gorcock. 

ILrtoojpuM  Scotictu.)  This  species  is  much 
11  than  the  Block  Grouse,  Its  length 

being  only  about  fifteen  inches,  and  its  ex- 


panded width  twenty-six.  The  bill  is  black, 
and  at  its  base  is  a w'hitc  spot  on  each  side  : 
the  throat  is  red  ; each  eye  is  arched  with  a 
large  naked  spot,  of  a bright  scarlet : the 
plumage  on  the  head  and  neck  is  a light 
tawny  red,  each  feather  being  marked  with  I 
several  transverse  pars  of  black ; the  back  | 
and  scapulars  are  a deci>er  red,  and  on  the  [ 
middle  of  each  feather  is  a large  black  spot ; 
the  breast  and  belly  are  of  a purplish  hue, 
crossed  wdth  small  dusky  lines  : the  tail 
consists  of  sixteen  feathers,  of  equal  lengths, 
the  four  middlemost  barred  with  red,  the 
others  black  : the  thighs  are  a pale  red,  ob- 
scurely barred  with  block  ; the  legs  and  feet 
are  clothed  with  soft  white  feathers  dowm  to  ’ 
the  elaws,  which  are  strong,  and  of  a light 
colour.  This  si>ecies  seems  to  be  peculiar  to 
Britain  : it  is  very  plentiful  in  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland,  and  by  no  means  scaree 
in  any  of  the  wild,  heathy,  and  mountainous 
tracts  in  the  northern  counties  of  England 
and  W ales.  Red  Grouse  pair  in  the  sijring, 
and  lay  from  six  to  ten  eggs : the  young 
brood  follows  the  hen  during  the  whole 
summer  ; and  in  winter  they  unite  in  flocks 
of  forty  or  fifty  : they  are  never  seen  in  the 
valleys,  but  always  keep  on  the  summits  of 
hills,  where  they  feed  on  mountain  berries, 
&c.,  and  are  exceedingly  shy  and  tvild. 

White  Grouse.  [See  Ptarmigan.] 

Long-tailed  Grouse.  (.Tetrao  Phasi- 
aiiehus.)  Tliis  bird,  which  is  about  the 
size  of  a pheasant,  inhabits  the  mountainous 
parts  of  the  country  about  Hudson’s  Bay, 
and  other  northern  parts  of  the  American 
continent.  The  bill  is  dusky,  the  head  and 
neck  are  of  a bright  reddish  browm,  varie- 
gated with  transverse  waved  dusky  lines; 
the  plumage  of  the  back,  wings,  and  tail  is 
black  in  the  middle,  indented  with  bright 
brown  on  the  sides,  and  transversely  marked 
with  black  and  brown  at  the  tips  ; the  outer 
coverts  of  the  wings,  and  the  quill  feathers 
next  the  back,  have  white  tips  ; and  the 
primaries  have  spots  of  white  along  their 
outer  webs.  The  two  middle  feathers  of  the 
tail  are  considerably  the  longest,  the  rest 
gradually  shortening  on  each  side  : the  upper 
part  of  the  breast  is  brown,  but  by  degrees 
becomes  white  ; as  do  the  belly,  the  sides 
under  the  wings,  and  the  covert  feathers 
under  the  tail.  The  legs  are  covered  with 
fine  filiform  feathers  of  a pale  browui  colour, 
transversely  variegated  with  dusky  lines. 
They  feed  upon  juniper  berries  and  buds ; 
associate  in  small  flocks  ; and  lay  their  eggs, 
which  vary  from  ten  to  sixteen,  m a nest  on 
the  ground,  artlessly  composed  of  gross,  and 
lined  with  a few  feathers  : the  eggs  arc  white, 
and  are  hatched  about  the  middle  of  June,  the 
young  immediately  following  the  mother. 
The  flesh  of  these  birds  is  held  in  great  es- 
timation. 

Canada  Grouse.  (Tetrao  Canadensis.) 
This  species,  which  is  found  in  great  abun- 
dance in  the  most  northerly  parts  of  America, 
is  rather  more  thon  thirteen  inches  in  length ; 
the  female  two  inches  less.  The  upper 
parts  of  the  head,  neck,  and  body  of  the 
male  bird  ore  transversely  barred  with  dusky 
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and  gray  brown  ; over  the  eyelids  is  a bare 
red  space  ; nostrils  covered  with  black,  with 
a small  white  spot  on  each  side,  and  one 
■beneath  ; throat,  breast,  and  belly,  black  ; 
the  latter  spotted  with  white,  except  the 
middle  : sides  of  the  body  barred  transversely 
with  grey-brown  and  dusky  ; the  feathers 
with  a white  stripe  near  the  tip  : under  tail 
coverts  black  and  white  : tail  black,  tipped 
with  rufous  : feathers  of  the  tarsi  gray- 
bro\vn  : claws  gray  : beak  black. 

Pinnated  Grodse.  (.Tetrao  Cupido.')  In 
its  voice,  manners,  and  peculiarity  of  plu- 
mage, the  Pinnated  Grouse  is  the  most  sin- 
gular, and,  in  its  flesh,  the  most  excellent, 
of  all  those  of  its  tribe  that  inhabit  the 
territory  of  the  United  States.  Though  an 
inhabitant  of  difierent  and  very  distant  dis- 
tricts of  North  America,  this  rare  bird  is 
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extremely  particular  in  selecting  his  place 
of  residence,  pitclung  only  upon  those  tracts 
whose  features  and  productions  correspond 
with  his  modes  of  life,  and  avoiding  immense 
intermediate  regions  that  he  never  visits. 
Open  dry  plains,  thinly  interspersed  with 
trees,  or  partially  overgrown  with  shrub  oak, 
are  his  favourite  haunts  : their  predilection 
for  such  situations  being,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  Wilson,  to  be  best  accounted  for 
by  considering  the  following  facts  and  cir- 
cumstances : — First,  their  mode  of  flight  is 
generally  direct,  and  laborious,  and  ill  cal- 
culated for  the  labyrinth  of  a high  and  thick 
forest,  crowded  and  intersected  with  trunks 
and  arms  of  trees,  that  require  continual 
evolution  of  wing,  or  sudden  turnings,  to 
which  they  are  by  no  means  accustomed. 
Secondly,  their  known  dislike  of  ponds, 
marshes,  or  watery  places,  wliich  they  avoid 
on  all  occasions,  drinking  but  seldom,  and 
it  is  believed,  never  from  such  places.  The 
last,  and  probably  the  strongest  inducement 
to  their  preferring  these  plains,  is  the  small 
acorn  of  the  shrub  oak  ; the  str.awberries, 
huckleberries,  and  partridge-berries,  with 
which  they  abound,  and  which  constitute 
the  [irincipal  part  of  the  food  of  these  birds. 
These  brushy  thickets  also  aflbrd  them  ex- 
cellent shelter,  being  almost  impenetrable 
to  dogs  or  birds  of  [irey. 

The  Pinnated  Grouse  is  nineteen  inches 
long,  twenty-seven  inehes  in  extent,  and 
weighs  about  three  pounds  ; the  neck  is  fur- 
nished with  supplemental  wings,  each  com- 
posed of  eighteen  feathers,  five  of  which  are 


black,  and  about  three  inches  long  ; the  rest 
shorter,  also  black,  streaked  laterally  with 
brown,  and  of  unequal  lengths  ; the  head  is 
slightly  crested  ; over  the  eye  is  an  elegant 
semicircular  comb  of  rich  orange,  which  the 
bird  has  the  power  of  raising  or  relaxing  ; 
under  the  neck  wings  are  two  loose,  pendu- 
lous, and  wrinkled  skins,  extending  along 
the  side  of  the  neck  for  two-thirds  of  its 
length,  each  of  wliich,  wl>cn  inflated  with 
air,  resembles,  in  bulk,  colour,  and  surface, 
a middle-sized  orange ; chin,  cream-co- 
loured ; under  the  eye  runs  a dark  streak  of 
brown  ; whole  upper  parts  mottled  trans- 
versely with  black,  reddish  brown,  and 
white  ; tail  short,  very  much  rounded,  and 
of  a plain  brownish  soot  colour  ; throat  ele- 
gantly marked  with  touches  of  reddi.sh 
brown,  white,  and  block  ; lower  part  of  the 
breast  and  belly,  pale  brown,  marked  trans- 
versely w'ith  white  ; legs  covered  to  the  toes 
with  hairy  down  of  a dirty  drab  colour  ; feet 
dull  yellow  ; toes  pectinated  ; vent  whitish  ; 
bill  bro-wnish  horn  colour ; eye  reddish 
hazel.  The  female  is  considerably  less ; of 
a lighter  colour  ; destitute  of  the  neck  wings,  ■ 
the  naked  yellow  skin  on  the  neck,  and  the 
semicircular  comb  of  yellow  over  the  eye. 

The  season  for  pairing  is  in  March,  and  . 
the  breeding  time  is  continued  through 
April  and  May.  Then  the  male  Grouse  | 
distinguishes  himself  by  a peculiar  sound. 
When  he  utters  it,  the  parts  about  the  throat 
are  sensibly  inflated  and  swelled.  It  may 
be  heard  on  a still  morning  for  three  or  ; 
more  miles.  This  noise  is  a sort  of  ventri-  : 
loquism.  It  does  not  strike  the  ear  of  a 
bystander  with  much  force,  but  impresses 
him  with  the  idea,  though  produced  within 
a few  rods  of  him,  of  a voice  a mile  or  two 
distant.  Tliis  note  is  highly  characteristic,  j 
Though  very  peculiar,  it  is  termed  looting,  1 
from  its  resemblance  to  the  blmring  ^ a ' 
conch  or  horn  from  a remote  quarter.  The 
female  makes  her  nest  on  the  ground,  in 
recesses  very  rarely  discovered  by  men  ; and  j 
she  usually  lays  from  ten  to  twelve  brown-  i 
ish-coloui  ed  eggs,  much  resembling  those  of  ' 
a guinea-hen.  When  hatched,  the  brood  is  : 
protected  by  her  alone.  Surrounded  by  her  | 
young,  the  mother  bird  exceedingly  re-  i 
sembles  a domestic  hen  with  her  chickens.  ; 
When  at  such  times  they  are  surprised,  the  | 
dam  utters  a cry  of  alarm  ; and  while  the 
little  ones  are  hurrying  to  a place  of  safety,  I 
their  anxious  parent  beguiles  the  spectator  i 
by  drooping  and  fluttering  her  wings,  limp- 
ing along  the  path,  rolling  over  in  the  dirt,  | 
and  other  pretences  of  inability  to  walk  or  | 
fly.  I 

During  the  period  of  mating,  and  while  j 
the  females  arc  occupied  in  incubation,  the 
males  have  a practice  of  assembling,  prin- 
cipally by  themselves.  To  some  select  and 
central  spot  where  there  is  very  little  under- 
wood, they  repair  from  the  adjoining  dis- 
trict. From  the  exercises  performed  there, 
this  is  called  a scratching  pJncc.  The  time 
of  meeting  is  the  break  of  day.  As  soon  as 
the  light  appears,  the  company  assembles 
from  every  side,  sometimes  to  the  number  of 
forty  or  fifty.  When  the  dawn  is  past,  the 
ceremony  begins  by  a low  tooting  from  one 


of  the  cocks.  This  is  answered  by  another  ; 
and  they  presently  come  forth  one  by  one 
from  the  bushes,  strutting  about  with  all 
the  pride  and  ostentation  they  can  display. 
Their  necks  are  incurvated  ; the  feathers  on 
them  are  erected  into  a sort  of  ruft";  the 
plumes  of  their  tails  are  expanded  like  fans  ; 
they  strut  about  in  a style  resembling  the 
pomp  of  the  tnrkey-cock.  They  seem  to  vie 
with  each  other  in  stateliness  ; and,  as  they 
pass  each  other,  frequently  cast  looks  of  in- 
sult, and  utter  notes  of  defiance.  These  are 
the  signals  for  battles.  They  engage  with 
wonderful  spirit  and  fierceness  ; and  during 
their  contests,  they  leap  a foot  or  two  from 
the  ground,  and  utter  a cackling,  screaming, 
and  discordant  cry.  These  places  of  ex- 
hibition have  been  often  discovered  by  the 
hunters ; and  a fatal  discovery  it  has  been 
for  the  poor  Grouse.  Their  destroyers  con- 
struct for  themselves  lurking  holes  made  of 
pine  branches,  called  “ bough  houses,”  within 
a few  yards  of  the  spot.  Hither  they  repair 
with  their  fowling-pieces,  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  night,  and  wait  the  appearance  of 
the  birds.  Watching  the  moment  when 
two  are  proudly  eyeing  each  other,  or  en- 
gaged in  battle,  or  when  a greater  number 
can  be  seen  in  a range,  they  pour  on  them  a 
destructive  charge  of  shot.  They  com- 
monly keep  together  in  coveys  of  ten  or  a 
dozen,  or  packs,  as  the  phrase  is,  until  the 
pairing  season : and  it  has  been  remarked, 
that  when  a company  of  sportsmen  have 
surrounded  a pack  of  Grouse,  the  birds 
seldom  or  never  rise  upon  their  pinions 
while  they  are  encircled ; but  each  runs 
along  till  it  has  passed  the  person  that  is 
nearest,  and  then  flutters  »ff  with  the  utmost 
expedition — The  interesting  facts  contained 
in  the  foregoing  account  are  derived  from 
the  inimitable  “American  Ornithology”  by 
Alex.  Wilson. 

GRUB.  A name  applied  more  especially 
to  the  hexapod  worms  or  maggots  hatched 
from  the  eggs  of  beetles. 

GRUID>E.  The  name  of  the  family  of 
wading  birds  represented  by  the  Crane. 

GRU3.  A genus  of  Grallatorial  birds 
belonging  to  the  family  Oruiike.  [Sec 
Cba.ne.] 

GRYLLIDzU.  The  second  family  be- 
longing to  W\c  Saltatorinl  Orthoptera;  con- 
taining the  h’ield  and  House  Cricket.  [See 
Cricket.] 

GUACHARO  BIRD.  (Steatwnis  Caripm- 
'ih.;  A bird  of  South  America,  belonging 
to  the  family  of  Gootsuckers  ( CaprimulpiiUe), 
relative  to  the  locality  and  habits  of  which  a 
m<  rt  interesting  account  is  given  by  Baron 
Humboldt,  in  his  “ Personal  Narrative.” 
This  bird  is  of  the  size  of  a common  fowl  ; 
the  plumage  sombre,  brownish-grey,  mixed 
with  small  strim  and  black  dots  : large  white 
heart-shaped  spots  bordered  with  block  on 
the  lieoil,  and  on  the  wing  and  tall  feathers  ; 
but  no  spots  on  the  bock  : the  bill  is  horny, 
wide,  and  long  ; the  upper  mandible  hooked  ; 
and  the  base  is  furnished  with  stilf  hairs, 
dire  cted  forwards. 


The  following  narrative  is  derived,  in  a 
I somewhat  abridged  form,  from  an  article  by 
the  talented  author  of  Zoological  Recrea- 

I tions “ When  they  (Humboldt  and  his 

I party)  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  lofty  motm- 
tain  of  Guacharo,  they  were  only  four  hun- 
dred paces  from  the  cavern,  without  yet 
perceiving  the  entrance.  The  torrent  runs 
in  a hollow  excavated  by  the  waters  ; and 
they  went  on  under  a ledge  or  comice,  the 
projection  of  which  prevented  them  from 
seeing  the  sky.  The  path  winds  like  the 
river,  and,  at  the  last  turning,  they  sud- 
denly stood  before  the  immense  opening 
of  the  cave.  The  Cueva  del  Guacharo  is 
pierced  in  the  vertical  profile  of  a rock,  and 
the  entrance  is  towards  the  south,  forming  a 
vault  eighty  feet  broad  and  seventy-two  feet 
high,  an  elevation  but  a fifth  less  than  that 
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of  the  Louvre.  The  rock  surmounting  the 
cavern  was  covered  with  trees  »of  giglmtic 
height,  and  all  the  luxuriant  profusion  of 
an  intertropical  vegetation.  The  travellers 
saw  with  astonishment  plantain-leaved  he- 
liconias  eighteen  feet  in  height,  the  praga 
palm,  and  tree  arums,  follow  the  banks  of 
the  river,  even  to  the  subterranean  places. 
There  the  vegetation  continues,  as  in  the 
deep  crevices  of  the  Andes,  half  shut  out 
from  the  light  of  day,  nor  does  it  disappear 
till  a distance  of  thirty  or  forty  paces  from 
the  entrance.  The  party  went  forward  for 
about  four  hundred  and  thirty  feet  w ithout 
being  obliged  to  light  their  torches.  Where 
the  light  began  to  fail,  they  heard  from  afar 
the  hoarse  cries  of  the  Guacharo  birds. 
These  birds  quit  the  cavern  only  at  night- 
fall, especially  when  there  is  moonlight  j 
and  Humboldt  remarks  that  it  is  almost  the 
only  fmgivorous  nocturnal  bird  yet  known. 
It  feeds  on  very  hard  fruits,  and  the  Indians 
assured  him  that  it  does  not  iiursuc  cither 
the  lamellicom  insects  or  those  phalwua: 
which  serve  as  food  to  the  goatsuckers.  He 
states  that  it  is  difflcult  to  form  an  idea  of 
the  horrible  noise  made  by  thousands  of 
these  birds  in  the  dark  recesses  of  the  cavern, 
whence  their  shrill  and  jiiercing  cries  strike 
upon  the  vaulted  rocks,  and  are  repeated  by 
the  echo  in  the  depths  of  the  grotto.  By 
fixing  torches  of  cojial  to  the  end  of  a long 
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pole,  the  Indiana  showed  tlie  nests  of  these 
birds  fifty  or  sixty  feet  above  the  heads  of 
the  explorers,  in  funnel-shaped  lioles,  with 
wliich  the  cavern  roof  is  pierced  like  a sieve. 

“ Once  a year,  near  midsummer,  the  Gua- 
charo  cavern  is  entered  by  the  Indians. 
Armed  with  poles,  tliey  ransack  the  greater 
part  of  the  nests,  while  the  old  birds  hover 
over  the  heads  of  the  robbers,  as  if  to  defend 
tlieir  brood,  uttering  horrible  cries.  The 
young  which  fall  do\vn  are  opened  on  the 
spot.  Tiie  peritoneum  is  found  loaded  -with 
fat,  and  a layer  of  the  same  substance  reaches 
from  the  abdomen  to  tlie  vent,  forming  a 
kind  of  cushion  between  the  bird’s  legs. 
Humboldt  here  remarks,  that  this  quantity 
of  fat  in  frugivorous  animals,  not  exposed 
to  the  light,  and  exerting  but  little  muscular 
motion,  brings  to  mind  what  has  been  long 
observed  in  the  fattening  of  geese  and  oxen. 
It  is  well  knotvn,  he  adds,  how  favourable 
darkness  and  repose  are  to  this  proeess.  At 
the  period  above  mentioned,  which  is  gene- 
rally known  at  Caripe  by  the  designation  of 
‘ the  oil  harvest,’  huts  are  built  by  the  In- 
dians, with  i)alm  leaves,  near  the  entrance, 
and  even  in  the  very  porch  of  the  cavern. 
There  the  fat  of  the  young  birds  just  killed 
is  melted  in  clay  pots  over  a brushwood  fire  ; 
and  this  fat  is  named  butter  or  oil  of  the 
Guacharo.  It  is  half  liquid,  transparent, 
inodorous,  and  so  pure  that  it  will  keep 
above  a j’car  without  tm-niug  rancid.  Hum- 
boldt observes  tlmt  the  race  of  Guacharo 
birds  would  have  been  extinct  long  since  if 
several  circumstances  had  not  contributed 
to  its  preservation.  The  natives,  witliheld 
by  superstitious  fears,  seldom  dare  to  pro- 
ceed far  into  the  recesses  of  the  cavern. 
Humboldt  had  great  difficulty  in  persuading  ^ 
them  to  pass  beyond  the  outer  part  of  Uie  1 
cave,  the  only  portion  of  it  which  tliey  visit  i 
annually  to  collect  the  oil ; and  the  wliole  , 
authority  of  the  Padres  was  necessary  to  i 
make  them  penetrate  as  far  as  the  spot  | 
where  the  floor  rises  abruptly  at  an  incliua-  i 
tion  of  sixty  degrees,  aud  where  a small 
subterraneous  cascade  is  formed  by  the  tor-  j 
rent.  In  the  minds  of  the  Indians  tliis  cave, 
inhabited  by  nocturnal  birds,  is  associated  i 
with  mystic  ideas,  aud  they  believe  that  in  ' 
the  deep  recesses  of  the  cavern  tlie  souls  of  , 
their  ancestors  sojourn.  They  say  tliat  man 
should  avoid  places  that  are  enlightened  1 
neither  by  the  sun  noj-  the  moon  ; and  ‘ to 
go  and  join  the  Guacliaroes  ’ means  to  rejoin 
their  fathers  — in  short,  to  die.  At  the  en- 
trance of  the  cave  the  magicians  and 
Iioisoners  perform  their  exorcisms  to  conjure 
the  cliief  of  the,  evil  spirits.  It  appears  also, 
as  another  cause  of  preservation,  that  Gua- 
eharo  birds  inhabit  neiglibouring  caverns 
too  narrow  to  be  accessible  to  man,  and  from 
tliese  perhaps  the  great  cavern  is  repeoplcd  ; 
for  the  missionaries  declared  that  no  sensible 
diminution  of  the  birds  had  been  observed. 
Young  birds  of  this  species  have  been  sent 
to  tile  port  of  Cnmana,  and  liavc  lived  there 
several  days,  but  witlioiit  taking  any  food  ; 
tlie  seeds  offered  to  them  not  suiting  tliem. 
The  crojis  and  gizzards  of  the  young  birds 
ojicncd  in  the  cavern  contain  all  sorts  of 
hard  and  dry  fruits,  wliich  are  conveyed  to 


them  by  their  parents  : these  are  preserved, 
and,  under  the  name  of  semilla  del  Guacharo 
(Guacharo  seed),  are  considered  a celebrated 
remedy  against  intermittent  fevers,  and  sent 
to  the  sick  at  Cariaco  and  other  low  locali- 
ties where  fever  prevails.  The  Cueva  del 
Guacharo  is  situated  nearly  in  lat.  10^  W, 
and  consequently  in  the  centre  of  the  torrid 
zone.” 

GUAN.  A genus  of  Gallinaceous  birds 
found  in  the  New  World.  [See  Peselope.] 

GHANA.  The  name  given  to  several 
species  of  Lizards  (/puana).  The  best  known 
species  (^Iguana  tuberculata)  is  found  in 
many  parts  of  America  and  the  West 
India  islands.  It  inhabits  rocky  and  woody 
places  ; feeds  on  insects  and  vegetables  ; and 
is  often  seen  of  the  length  of  from  three  to 
even  five  feet : its  general  colour  is  green, 
shaded  with  brown : the  back  is  strongly 
serrated ; and  this,  with  its  large  gular 
pouch,  wliich  it  has  the  power  of  inflating 
to  a great  degree,  gives  a formidable  appear- 
ance to  an  animal  otherwise  harmless.  We 
learn  from  Catesby  that  these  reptiles  are  of 
various  sizes,  from  two  to  five  feet  in  length  ; 
that  their  mouths  are  furnished  with  exceed- 
ing small  teeth,  but  their  jaws  are  armed 
with  a long  beak,  with  which  they  bite  with  I 
great  strength  : and  that  they  inhabit  warm  j 
countries  only.  ilany  of  the  Bahama 
islands  abound  with  them,  where  they  nestle 
in  hollow  rocks  and  trees.  Their  eggs  have 
not  a hard  shell,  like  those  of  alligators,  but 
a skin  only,  like  those  of  a turtle  ; and  are 
esteemed  a good  food : they  lay  a great 
number  of  eggs  at  a time,  in  the  earth, 
which  are  there  hatched  by  the  sun’s  heat. 
Tliese  Guanas  are  a great  part  of  the  sub- 
sistence of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Bahama 
islands,  for  wliich  purpose  they  risit  many 
of  the  remote  Kayes  and  islands  in  tieir 
sloops  to  catch  them,  wliich  they  do  by  do^s 
trained  up  for  that  purpose.  Their  flesh  is 
easy  of  digestion,  delicate,  and  well-tasted  : 
they  are  sometimes  roasted,  but  the  more 
common  way  is  to  boil  them,  taking  out  the 
leaves  of  fat,  which  are  melted  and  clarified, 
and  put  into  a calabash  or  dish,  into  which 
they  dip  the  flesh  of  the  Guam  as  they  eat 
it.  Though  they  are  not  amphibious,  they 
are  said  to  keep  under  water  above  an  hour. 
Their  pace  on  land  is  slow  ; and  when  they 
swim,  they  do  not  use  tlieir  feet,  but  merely 
guide  themselves  with  their  tails.  They 
are  so  impatient  of  cold,  that  they  rarely 
appear  out  of  their  holes  but  when  the  sun 
sUncs. 

GUANACO.  The  local  name  of  a variety 
of  species  of  the  Llama  [which  sec]. 

GUDGEON.  {Cyprinus  gobio.)  A small 
Malacnptcrygions  fVesh-water  fish, generally 
about  five  or  six  inches  in  length  and  of  a sub- 
cvlindrical  sliapci  its  usual  colour  is  a pale 
olive  brown  above,  siiotted  with  black ; 
the  sides  silvery,  and  the  liclly  white ; the 
scales  arc  small  i the  tail  L forked  ; and 
both  that  and  the  dorsal  fin  arc  spotted  with  . 
black  : the  upper  jaw  is  longer  than  the  | 
lower  ; and  fiirni.shed  with  short  cirri.  Gud- 
geons appear  to  delight  in  stow  rivers  : they  i 
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swim  together  in  slioals,  feeding  on  worms, 
aquatic  insects,  &c.,  and  atfording  excellent 
amusement  to  anglers  trom  the  aWdity  with 
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which  they  seize  the  bait : they  may  also 
be  taken  in  considerable  numbers  witli  the 
casting-net.  The  Gudgeon  spawns  in  May, 
generally  among  stones  in  shallow  water. 
The  flesh  is  delicate,  and  easy  of  digestion. 

GUILLEMOT.  ( Uricu)  The  Guillemots 
are  a genus  of  sea-birds,  having  a striking 
resemblance  both  to  the  A Icidce  (Auks)  and 
the  ColtfmbidcB  (Divers).  Their  bills,  though 
of  a slender  shape,  are  firm,  strong,  and 
pointed ; the  upper  mandible  slightly  bending 
near  the  end,  and  the  base  covered  with  soft 
short  feathers  : tongue  long  and  slender ; 
legs  placed  far  backward  ; and  no  hind  toe. 
Some  of  the  species  appear  to  be  very  stupid, 
frequent  experience  not  seeming  to  teach 
them  the  danger  of  fire-arms  ; wliile  others 
are  sufficiently  alert.  They  are  numerously 
spread  over  various  parts  of  the  northern 
regions  ; and,  like  many  others,  seek  more 
temperate  climes  on  the  approach  of  winter  : 
thus  during  that  season  they  are  regular 
visitants  of  the  British  coasts. 
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■nic  Fooi.i.sii  Guillemot.  ( Uria  troile.) 
This  bird  is  about  seventeen  inches  in  length, 
and  twenty-seven  in  breadth.  The  bill  is 
bluish-black,  straight,  nearly  three  inches 
long,  and  sharp-pointed  : from  each  eye  to 
the  hinder  part  of  the  head  there  is  a slight 
division  of  the  plumage  s and  the  fcatlicrs 
on  the  upper  iiart  of  the  hill  arc  short,  ami 
soft  as  velvet.  The  head,  neck,  bock,  wings, 
and  tail,  arc  of  a dcci>  mouse-colour  ; the 
tips  of  the  lesser  quill-feathers,  the  breast, 
wily,  and  vent,  are  white  ; the  entire  under 
side  of  the  body  is  pure  white  : legs  ilusky. 
Like  the  Auk,  which  it  greatly  resembles, 
the  Guillemot  lays  but  one  egg,  whicli  is 
large  in  proportion  to  her  size  : sometimes 
it  is  of  a paic  blue  or  sea-green  colour,  and 
at  other  times  white,  spotted,  or  neatly 


streaked  with  Intersecting  lines.  These 
birds  are  found  in  great  numbers  on  the 
cliffs  which  encircle  several  parts  of  our 
coasts  s and,  in  the  breeding  season  espe- 
cially', they  will  often  suffer  themselves  to 
be  killed  or  taken,  rather  than  quit  the  cliff 
they  have  chosen  for  their  abode. 

The  young  has  been  described  as  a distinct 
species,  by  some  authors,  ns  the  Lesser  Guil- 
lemot. In  this  state  it  measures  sixteen  inches 
in  length,  and  from  tip  to  tip  of  its  extended 
wings,  twenty-six.  The  lop  of  the  head, 
the  whole  upper  part  of  the  body,  the  wings, 
and  the  tail,  are  of  a very  dark  mouse-colour  ; 
the  cheeks,  throat,  and  lower  side  of  the 
body,  white  ; from  the  angle  of  the  eye  is  a 
dusky  stroke,  pointing  to  the  back  part  of 
the  head  ; the  tips  of  the  secondary  feathers 
are  white ; the  tail  is  very  short ; and  the 
legs  and  feet  are  dusky. 

The  Black  Guillemot.  ( Uria  grylle.'j 
This  species,  called  by  seamen  t\ie  Vovekeu 
or  Dovekie,  differs  from  the  preceding  prin- 
cipally in  the  coiour  of  its  plumage,  which, 
except  a large  patch  of  white  on  the  coverts 
of  each  rving,  is  black,  sleek  and  glossy  ; its 
feathers  appearing  all  unwebbed,  like  silky 
hair  : legs  and  feet  red  j claws  black.  The 
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nest  is  made  in  the  deep  crevices  of  the 
rocks  which  overhang  the  sea  : the  egg  (for 
it  is  generally  said  that  one  egg  only  is  laid) 
is  grey,  sometimes  spotted  with  rust-colour. 
On  this  much  questioned  and  very  question- 
able fact,  the  observing  and  intelligent  Ame- 
rican ornithologist,  Audubon,  thus  writes  : 
— “ Whether  European  writers  have  spoken 
of  this  species  at  random,  or  after  due  ob- 
servation, I cannot  say.  All  I know  is, 
that  every  one  of  them  W'hose  writings  I 
have  consulted,  says  that  the  Block  Guille- 
mot lays  only  one  egg.  As  I have  no  reason 
whatever  to  doubt  their  assertion,  I might 
be  tempted  to  suppose  that  our  species  differs 
from  theirs,  were  I not  perfectly  aware  that 
birds  in  different  places  will  construct  dif- 
ferent nests,  and  lay  more  or  fewer  eggs 
Our  species  always  deposits  three,  unless  it 
may  have  been  disturbed  ; and  this  fact  I 
have  assured  myself  of  by  having  caught 
the  birds  in  more  than  twenty  instances 
sitting  on  that  number.  Nay,  on  several 
ucciisions,  at  l>nbrador,  some  of  my  party 
and  myself  sino  several  Black  Guillemots 
sitting  on  eggs  in  the  same  fissure  of  a rock, 
where  every  bird  had  three  eggs  under  It  i a 
fact  which  I communicated  to  my  friend 
Thomas  Nuttall.  tVhat  was  most  8iir|)rising 
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to  me  tTas,  that  even  the  flsliermen  tliere 
t)iought  tliat  tills  bird  laid  only  a single  egg  ; 
and  when  I asked  them  how  they  knew, 
they  simply  and  good-naturedly  answered 
that  they  had  heard  so.” 


BT  AOE  QDirLE.UOT. — W’lN  lEK  PnOrJAGE. 
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AVe  now  turn  to  the  first  volume  of  Jlr. 
j AVaterton’s  amusing  and  characteristic 
Essays,  to  extract  his  Notes  of  a visit  to  the 
■ haunts  of  the  Guillemot.  “ The  immense 
; range  of  perpendicular  rocks,  lashed  by  old 
! ocean’s  briny  surge,  offers  a choice  and  fa- 
vourable retreat  to  myriads  of  wild-fowl, 
I from  far-famed  riamborough-head  to  Bemp- 
ton,  and  thence  to  Buckton  and  Speaton, 
and  outwards  to  the  Bay  of  Filey.  He  who 
wishes  to  examine  the  nidification  of  these 
birds  ought  to  be  at  this  part  of  the  sea-coast 
early  in  the  month  of  May.  About  five 
miles  from  Bridlington  Quay  is  the  village 
of  Flamborough,  chiefly  inhabited  by  fisher- 
men ; and  a little  farther  on  is  a country 
inn,  called  the  North  Star,  which  has  good 
accommodation  for  man  and  horse  ; but  a 
lady  would  feel  herself  ill  at  ease  in  it,  on 
account  of  the  daily  visits  of  the  fishermen, 
those  hardy  sons  of  Neptune,  who  stop  at  it 
on  their  way  to  the  ocean,  and  again  on 
their  return.  Here  they  rendezvous,  to  for- 
tify their  interior  with  a pint  or  two  of 
comfort,  and  to  smoke  a pipe,  by  way  of 
compensation  for  the  many  buffets  which 
they  ever  and  anon  receive  in  the  exercise 
of  their  stormy  and  nocturnal  calling. 

“ On  the  bare  ledges  of  these  stupendous 
cliffs  the  Guillemot  lays  its  egg,  wliich  is 
exposed  to  the  face  of  heaven,  without  any 
nest  whatever  : but  the  razor-bills  and  puf- 
fins lay  theirs  in  crannies,  deep  and  difficult 
of  access.  Here  too  the  peregrine  falcon 
breeds,  and  here  the  raven  rears  its  young  ; 
while  the  rock-pigeon  and  the  starling  enter 
the  fissures  of  the  precipice,  and  proceed  with 
their  nidification,  far  removed  from  the  pry- 
ing eye  of  man.  The  Kittiwake  makes  her 
nest  of  dried  grass  wherever  she  can  find  a 
lodgment,  and  lays  two  spotted  eggs,  very 
rarely  three.  The  cormorant  and  shag  in- 
habit that  part  of  the  rocks  which  is  oppo- 
site to  Buckton  Hall.  You  arc  told  that  the 
cormorants  had  their  nests,  in  former  times, 
near  to  the  Flamborough  lighthouse  ; but 
now  these  birds  totally  abandon  the  place 
during  the  breeding  season.  The  jackdaw 
is  found  throughout  the  whole  of  this  bold 
and  craggy  shore  : he  associates  with  the 
sea-fowl,  as  though  he  were  quite  at  home 
amongst  his  own  inland  congeners.  To- 
wards the  top  of  the  cliffs,  both  rabbits  and 
foxes  have  descended  from  the  table  land 
above  them,  and  managed  to  find  a shelter 


among  the  crevices,  in  places  where  you 
would  sui>pose  that  no  four-footed  animal 
would  ever  dare  to  venture.  A low  mound, 
half  earth,  half  stone,  thrown  up  by  the 
farmers  for  the  protection  of  their  nocks, 
skirts  the  winding  summit  of  the  prccij)ice.  ' 
Cattle  have  been  known  to  surmount  this  I 
artificial  boundary,  and  lose  their  lives  in  I 
the  roaring  surge  below.  This  extensive  ! 
range  of  rocks,  as  far  as  appertains  to  birds,  \ 
is  not  considered  private  property.  Any  \ 
person  who  can  climb  it  may  carry  away  j 
what  number  of  eggs  he  chooses.  Still  there  I 
is  a kind  of  honourable  understanding  Ix;-  | 
twixt  the  different  sets  of  climbers,  that  they  i 
will  not  trespass  over  the  boundaries  which 
have  been  marked  by  mutual  consent. 

“ The  usual  process  of  seeking  for  the  eggs 
is  generally  earried  on  by  three  men,  though  1 
two  will  suffice  in  case  of  necessity.  Having 
provided  themselves  with  two  ropes  of  suf- 
ficient length  and  strength,  they  drive  an 
iron  bar  into  the  ground,  about  six  inches 
deep,  on  the  table  land  at  the  top  of  the 
precipice.  To  this  bar  is  fastened  the  thick- 
est of  the  two  ropes,  and  then  it  is  thrown 
down  the  rocks.  He  who  is  to  descend  now 
puts  his  legs  through  a pair  of  hempen  braces, 
which  meet  round  his  middle,  and  there 
form  a waistband.  At  each  end  of  this  waist- 
band is  a loophole,  through  wliich  they  reeve 
the  smaller  rope.  Sometimes  an  iron  hook 
and  eye  are  used  in  lieu  of  this  loop.  A 
man  now  holds  the  rope  firmly  in  his  hand, 
and  gradually  low'ers  his  comrade  down  the 
precipice.  AVhile  he  is  descending  he  has 
hold  of  the  other  rope,  which  was  fastened 
to  the  iron  bar ; and,  with  this  assistance,  ; 
he  passes  from  ledge  to  ledge,  and  from  rock 
to  rock,  picking  up  the  eggs  of  the  Guille- 
mot, and  putting  them  into  two  bags,  wliich 
he  had  slung  across  his  shoulder  ere  he  com- 
menced his  arduous  undertaking.  AA’^en 
he  has  filled  these  bags  ivith  eggs,  he  jerks 
the  rope,  and  the  motion  informs  liis  friend 
at  the  top  that  it  is  now  time  to  draw  him 
up.  On  coming  up  again  to  the  place  from 
whence  he  first  set  out,  all  the  eggs  are  taken 
from  the  bags,  and  put  into  a large  basket, 
prior  to  their  being  packed  in  hampers,  and 
carried  off  in  a cart  by  wholesale  dealers, 
who  purchase  them  from  the  climbers  for 
sixpence  the  score.  At  Bridlington  and  the 
neighbouring  places  the  eggs  arc  retailed  at 
a halfpennj'  a-piece.  The  rocks  are  searched 
for  eggs  every  third  day,  provided  the  wea- 
ther be  fair.  It  requires  considerable  ad- 
dress on  the  part  of  the  descending  climber 
to  save  himself  from  being  hit  by  fragments 
of  the  rock,  which  arc  broken  off  by  the  rope 
coming  in  contact  with  them,  lie  avoids 
the  danger  by  moving  sidewise  when  the 
stone  is  falling,  and  by  taking  care,  as  he 
goes  down,  to  clear  away  with  his  foot  any 
portion  of  the  rock  that  seems  ready  to  giv« 
way.  One  of  the  climbers,  while  he  was 
imparting  to  me  instructions  how  to  act. 
grinned  purposely,  and  showed  his  iipier 
Jaw.  I learned  by  Iiis  story,  that,  last  year,  a 
falling  stone  had  driven  two  of  his  front  teeth 
down  his  throat ; while  the  i>oor  climber, 
with  all  his  dexterity,  was  unable  to  fend 
off'  tlie  blow. 
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I “ As  I was  lowered  down,  the  grandeur 
. and  sublimity  of  the  scene  beggared  all  de- 
j scriptiou,  and  amply  repaid  any  little  nn- 

pleosant  sensations  which  arose  on  the  score 
of  danger.  The  sea  was  roaring  at  the  base 
of  this  stui>enduus  wall  of  rocks  ; thousands 

i and  tens  of  thousands  of  wild-fowl  were  in 
' an  instant  on  the  wing  : the  kittiwakcs  and 
' jackdaws  rose  in  circling  flight ; wlule  most 

of  the  Guillemots,  razorbills,  and  puffins 
j,  left  the  ledges  of  the  rocks  in  a straight  and 
!:  downward  line,  with  a peculiarly  quick  mo- 
H tion  of  the  piuions,  till  they  plunged  into 

ii  the  ocean.  It  was  easy  to  distinguish  the 
I'  puffins  from  the  razorbills  in  their  descent : 

; ; these  presented  a back  of  a uniformly  dark 

■ i coloiu,  those  had  a faint  white  diagonal  line 
: I nmning  across  the  wings.  The  nests  of  the 

I I kittiwakcs  were  close  to  each  other,  on  every 
j part  of  the  rocks  wliieh  was  capable  of  hold- 

j I ing  them ; and  they  were  so  numerous  as 
;;  totally  to  defy  any  attempt  to  count  them. 

|i  On  the  bare  and  level  ledge  of  the  rocks, 

! I often  not  more  than  six  inches  wide,  lay  the  : 
j ‘ of  the  Guillemots : some  were  placed 
! I parallel  with  the  range  of  the  shelf,  others 
|i  nearly  so,  and  others  with  their  blunt  and 

■ i sharp  ends  indiscriminately  pointing  to  the 
] i sea.  By  no  glutinous  matter,  nor  any  foreign 
! ! body  whatever,  were  they  affixed  to  the  rock: 

1 1 bare  they  lay,  and  unattached,  ns  on  the 
j|  palm  of  your  outstretched  hand.  You  might 
I ! see  nine  or  ten,  or  sometimes  twelve  old 
j.  Guillemots  in  a line,  so  near  to  each  other 
M that  their  wrings  seemed  to  touch  those  of 
j their  neighbours  ; and  when  they  flew  off  at 

your  approach,  you  would  see  as  many  eggs 
;j  as  you  had  counted  birds  sitting  on  the 
j ledge.  The  eggs  vary  in  size  and  shape  and 
; colour  beyond  all  belief.  Some  are  large, 

! others  small,  some  exceedingly  sharp  at  one 
j end,  and  others  nearly  rotund.  The  rock- 
climbers  a^ure  you  that  the  Guillemot, 

I when  undisturbed,  never  lays  more  than 
jl  one  egg ; but  if  that  be  taken  away,  she  will 
|;  another,  and  so  on.  They  also  assure 
I you  that  when  the  young  Guillemot  gets  to 
a certain  size,  it  manages  to  climb  upon  the 
back  of  the  old  bird,  which  conveys  it  down 
to  the  ocean.  Having  carried  a good  tele- 
scope with  me,  through  it  I saw  numbers  of 
J^ung  Guillemots,  diWng  and  sporting  on 
the  sea,  quite  unable  to  fly  ; and  I observed 
others  on  the  ledges  of  the  rocks,  os  I went 

I down  among  them,  in  such  situations  that, 

; had  they  attempted  to  fall  into  tlie  waves 

Jl  beneath,  they  would  have  been  killed  by 
striking  against  the  projecting  points  of  the 
! Intervening  sharp  and  rugged  rocks  : where- 

I I fore  I concluded  that  the  information  of  the  ' 

I rix’k -climbers  was  to  be  depended  upon  ; I 
I ^d  I more  easily  gave  credit  to  it,  because 

i have  seen  an  old  swan  sailing  on 

' with  her  young  ones  upon  her 

I about  a week  after  they  hail  been 

: who  rejoices  when  he  sees  all  nature 

! smiling  around  him,  and  who  takes  an  in- 
! terCTt  in  contemplating  the  birds  of  heaven 
. as  they  wing  their  way  before  him,  will  feel 
SM  heart  on  learning  the  unmerited  per- 

■ ‘ teciition  to  which  the*c  hurmlc=s  sea-fowl 
j arc  exposed.  Parties  of  siHirtsinen,  from  all 


quarters  of  the  kingdom,  visit  Flamborongh 
and  its  vicinity  during  the  summer  months, 
and  spread  sad  devastation  all  around  them. 
No  profit  attends  the  carnage  j the  poor  un- 
fortunate birds  serve  merely  as  marks  to 
aim  at,  and  they  are  generally  left  wdiere 
they  fall.  Did  these  heartless  gunners  re- 
flect, but  for  one  moment,  how  many  inno- 
cent birds  their  shot  destroys  ; how  many 
fall  disabled  on  the  wave,  there  to  linger  for 
hours,  perhaps  for  days,  in  torture  and  in 
anguish  ; did  they  but  consider  how  many 
helpless  young  ones  will  never  see  again 
their  imrents  coming  to  the  rix;k  with  food  ; 
they  would,  methinks,  adopt  some  other 
plan  to  try  their  skill,  or  cheat  the  lingering 
hour.” 

GUINEA-FOWL,  or  PINTADO.  (JTu- 
mkla  melcagris.)  The  Guinea-fowls  are  na- 
tives of  Africa  and  its  adjacent  islands  : their 
manners  are  similar  to  those  of  the  domestic 
poultry,  and  their  food  the  same.  Tliis  spe- 
cies is  bigger  than  a large  cock  : the  head  is 
bare  of  feathers,  and  covered  vdth  a naked 
bluish  skin  j on  the  top  is  a callous  conical 
protuberance  : and  on  each  side  of  the  upper 
mandible,  at  the  base,  hangs  a loose  wattle, 
which  in  the  female  is  red,  and  in  the  mate 
bluish  : the  upper  part  of  the  neck  is  almost 
naked,  being  very  thinly  furnished  with  a 
few  straggling  hairy  feathers  : the  skin  is  of 
a bluish  ash  ; the  lower  part  of  the  neck  is 
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covered  with  feathers  of  a purple  hue  ; but 
the  general  colour  of  the  plumage  is  dark 
bluish  gray,  sprinkled  with  round  wliite 
spots  of  different  sizes,  on  the  whole  of  the 
feathers,  the  breast  only  excepted,  which  is 
of  a uniform  gray  blue  : tlic  greater  quills 
arc  white  ; and  the  rest  are  similar  to  the 
upper  parts  of  the  plumage,  spotted  and 
longitudinally  barred  with  white.  Its  wings 
arc  short,  and  the  tail  iicndulous,  or  iiointiiig 
downwards. 

This  bird  is  now  common  in  our  poultry 
yards,  but  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
young  ones  being  difficult  to  rear,  they  are 
not  bred  in  numbers  at  all  equal  to  those  of 
the  domestic  poultry.  Tlie  female  lays 
many  eggs  in  a season,  which  she  frequently 
secretes  till  slic  has  produced  her  young 
brood.  The  egg  is  smaller  than  that  of  the 
common  hen,  and  of  a rounder  shajic  ; in 
colour  reddish  white,  obscurely  freckled  with 
a darker  colour ; and  is  delicious  eating. 
The  Guinea-fowl  is  a restless  and  clamorous 
bird  : its  voice  is  harsh  and  unpleasant,  cou- 
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sisting  chiefly  of  two  notes  — ca-mac,  ca- 
mac  — frequently  repeated;  which  is  com- 
pared by  Latham  to  a door  turning  upon  its 
rusty  hinges,  or  to  an  ungreased  axle-tree. 
During  tlie  night  it  perches  on  high  places, 
and  if  disturbed,  alarms  everything  within 
hearing  by  its  unceasing  cry.  It  scrapes  in 
the  ground  like  the  hen,  and  delights  in 
rolling  in  the  dust  to  free  itself  from  insects. 
In  a wild  state  these  birds  associate  in  flocks, 
giving  the  preference  to  marshj'  places,  where 
they  subsist  almost  wholly  on  insects,  worms, 
and  seeds.  They  formed  a part  of  the  Roman 
banquets  ; and  they  are  greatly  esteemed  iu 
this  country  by  many  persons,  who  consider 
their  flavour  to  resemble  that  of  the  pheasant. 

In  Jamaica  and  other  islands  in  the  West 
Indies,  the  Guinea-fowls  come  in  numerous 
coveys  from  the  woods,  and  scattering  them- 
selves in  the  provision-grounds  at  early  dawn, 
commit  serious  depredations  by  scratching 
up  and  devouring  the  seed-yams,  &c.  ; and 
as  they  are  birds  of  extreme  caution  and 
suspicion,  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  get  at  them 
without  the  assistance  of  a dog  ; but  when 
pursued  by  an  animal  whose  speed  exceeds 
their  own,  they  instantly  betake  themselves 
to  a tree,  where,  their  attention  being  in- 
tently fixed  upon  the  dog  beneath,  they  may 
easily  be  shot.  They  are  also  sometimes 
caught,  Mr.  Gosse  tells  us,  by  the  following 
stratagem  : a small  quantity  of  corn  is 
steeped  for  a night  in  proof  rum,  and  is  then 
placed  in  a shallow  vessel,  with  a little  fresh 
rum,  and  the  water  expressed  from  a bitter 
cassava,  grated  : this  is  deposited  within  an 
enclosed  ground  to  wliich  the  depredators 
resort.  A small  quantity  of  the  grated  cas- 
sava is  then  strewed  over  it,  and  it  is  left. 
Tlie  fowls  eat  the  medicated  food  eagerly, 
and  are  soon  found  reeling  about  intoxicated, 
tmable  to  escape,  and  content  with  thrusting 
the  head  into  a comer.  Frequently  a large 
part  of  the  flock  are  found  dead  from  this 
cause. 

The  Chested  GuiitE.\-FOW'L.  {Numida 
cristata.)  This  species  inhabits  the  hottest 
parts  of  Africa,  and  is  smaller  than  the  one 
above  described.  The  occiput,  upper  part 
of  the  neck,  and  the  throat,  are  nearly  des- 
titute of  feathers  : the  sides  and  hinder  part 
of  the  neck  arc  of  a deep  blue  colour ; the 
space  round  the  ears  is  blue  gray  ; and  the 
anterior  part  of  the  neck  is  of  a crimson  red  : 
the  head  is  surmounted  by  a fine  crest,  com- 
posed of  black  feathers,  with  delicate  webs, 
drooping  over  the  hind  head  and  beak.  The 
general  plumage  is  black  ; the  body,  with 
the  exception  of  the  neck  and  breast,  being 
spotted  with  small  points  of  faint  blue,  en- 
circled with  a brilliant  blue  : the  large  wing 
feathers  are  dusky  brown  and  spotless  ; the 
secondaries  are  the  same,  with  four  longi- 
tudinal stripes  down  the  shafts : tlmee  or 
four  of  these  have  a large  white  spot  e.v- 
tending  the  whole  length  of^e  under  webs  ; 
the  rest  nearer  the  body  ha^g  the  longi- 
tudinal blue  rays  : legs  and  feet  dusky  ; hind 
claw  elevated  from  the  ground,  and  bhmt. 
Tlicy  live  in  flocks  of  many  hundreds  ; and 
their  cry,  uttered  at  the  rising  and  setting 
of  the  sim,  is  very  harsh  and  discordant.  In 


their  food  and  habits  they  differ  very  little, 
if  at  all,  from  the  other  species. 

GUINEA-PIG.  [See  Cavt.] 

GUINEA- WORM.  [See  Filaria  JIedi- 
KE.XSIS.] 

GULL.  {Larus.)  The  birds  of  this  web- 
footed and  well-known  marine  genus  are 
numerously  dispersed  over  every  quarter 
1 of  the  world,  and  are  met  with,  at  certain 
! seasons,  in  some  parts,  in  prodigious  multi- 
tudes. They  assemble  together  in  a kind  of 
! straggling  mixed  flocks,  consisting  of  various 
kinds,  and  greatly  enliven  the  beach  and 
rocky  cliffs  by  their  ir'^egular  movements, 
whilst  their  shrill  cries  are  often  deadened 
by  the  noise  of  the  waves,  or  nearly  drowned 
in  the  roarings  of  the  surge.  They  occasion- 
ally take  a wide  range  over  the  ocean,  and 
are  met  with  by  navigators  many  leagues 
distant  from  the  land.  They  are  aU  greedy 
and  gluttonous,  almost  indiscriminately  de- 
vouring whatever  comes  in  their  way, 
whether  of  fresh  or  putrid  substances,  until 
they  are  obliged  to  disgorge  their  overloaded 
stomachs  ; but,  at  the  same  time,  it  appears 
that  they  are  able  to  endure  hunger  a long 
while.  The  larger  kind  of  Gulls  are  most 
common  in  cold  ch’ mates  of  the  north,  where 
they  breed  and  rear  their  young,  feeding 
chiefly  upon  the  rotting  canuisses  of  dead 
whales,  &c.,  which  they  find  floating  on  the 
sea,  among  the  ice,  or  driven  on  shore  by  the 
wind  and  waves.  In  temperate  and  culti- 
vated countries  some  species  occasionally 
leave  the  shores  for  the  interior,  probably  to 
search  for  a change  of  food,  such  os  worms, 
slugs,  &c.,  and  of  these  they  find,  for  a time, 
an  abundant  supply  on  the  downs  and  pas- 
tures which  they  visit.  Their  general  cha- 
racteristics are — a strong  and  straight  bill, 
but  bent  downwards  at  the  point ; the  lower 
mandible  has  an  angular  prominence  on  the 
under  side,  which  tapers  towards,  and  forms 
its  tip  ; the  tongue  is  a little  cloven.  The 
body  is  clothed  with  a great  quantity  of 
down  and  feathers,  which,  together  with  the 
i large  head  and  long  wings,  give  these  birds 
an  appearance  of  bulk,  without  a propor- 
tionate weight.  The  legs  are  small,  naked 
above  the  knees : feet  webbed,  and  the  back 
toe  detached,  and  very  small. 

The  CoMMOX  Gull.  (.Lams  camis.)  Thb 
bird,  which  is  one  of  the  most  numerous  of 
the  genus,  breeds  on  the  ledges  of  cliffs  that 
overhang  the  sea ; and,  during  the  winter 
season,  frequents  almost  every  part  of  the 
British  coasts  where  the  high  bold  shores 
prc-sent  a favourable  situation.  Like  other 
r^taeious  birds,  it  lays  but  few  eggs.  It 
generally  measures  about  seventeen  inches 
in  length,  and  thirty-six  in  breadth  : the 
bill  is  j-ellow  ; the  head,  neck,  tail,  and  the 
whole  under  side  of  the  body,  arc  pure 
white  ; the  back  end  the  coverts  of  the 
wings  are  gray ; and  the  legs  arc  a dull 
wliitc  tinged  with  green. 

The  Bi.ACK-nACKED  Gn.i..  (Lams  ma- 
ri/iNs.)  This  species  measures  from  twenty- 
si.\  to  twenty-nine  inches  in  length,  and 
five  feet  nine  inches  in  breadth.  The  bill 
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Is  pale  yellow,  very  thick  and  strong  j the 
projecting  angle  on  the  lower  mandible  is 
, liglit  red,  with  a black  spot  in  the  middle, 
on  each  side  : the  Iridcs  are  yellow,  and  the 
edges  of  the  eyelids  orange  : the  upper  part 
' of  the  back  and  wings  black  : all  the  other 
' parts  of  its  plumage,  including  tlie  tips  of 
! the  quill  feathers,  are  white  : the  legs  arc  of 
a pale  flesh-colour.  The  Black-backed  GuU 
is  common  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe, 
though  but  thinly  scattered  on  the  coasts  of 
England.  lu  their  native  haunts,  their  fa- 
vourite breeding  places  are  high  inaccessible 
Islets,  covered  with  long  coarse  grass.  Their 
eggs  are  of  a round  shape,  of  a dark  olive 
cofour,  thinly  marked  with  dusky  spots,  and 
quite  black  at  the  thicker  end.  They  prin- 
cipally subsist  on  fish,  but  when  such  food 
is  not  easily  obtainable  they  will  devour 
carrion.  Their  cry  is  hoarse  and  disagree- 
; able. 

I The  Ivory  Gull.  (Torus  e&umeus.)  A 
' species  of  Gull,  so  called  from  its  white  plu- 
^ mage,  the  piueness  of  which  certainly  equals 
1 in  colour  new-fallen  snow.  It  is  very  com- 


ITORT  OOLT..— (UARDS  EBOHNECS.) 

mon  in  the  arctic  regions,  especially  in  Baf- 
fin’s Bay  and  the  straits  leading  to  it.  By 
our  Arctic  Voyagers,  Captains  Parry,  Lyons, 
Ross,  and  others,  it  is  often  mentioned,  and 
is  strikingly  characteristic  of  the  arctic  seas. 
It  is  said  to  have  occurred  in  the  Orkney 
Islands  j but  in  Britain  this  snow-white  bird 
must  be  regarded  as  about  os  rara  an  avis 
as  the  black  swan  was  to  the  ancients. 

The  Hkrriso  Guli.,  or  Silvery  Gull. 
{Lariis  argenlatus.)  This  species,  which  has 
obtained  its  name  from  pursuing  and  prey- 
ing uiion  the  shoals  of  herrings,  is  met  with 
in  the  northern  seas,  and  is  also  well  knowm 
on  our  own  coasts.  In  length  it  is  twenty- 
three  inches,  and  in  breadth  fifty-two  : the 
bill  is  yellow,  except  the  spot  on  the  angular 
knob  of  the  under  mandible,  which  is  deep 
orange  : the  iriiles  pale  yellow,  and  the 
edges  of  the  eyelids  red  : the  head,  neck, 
and  tali  are  white  s the  back  and  wing- 
coverts  are  dark  bluish  ash  j and  the  legs 
are  of  a pale  flesh-colour.  They  make  their 
nests  of  dry  gross,  mixed  with  sea-wced,  on 
the  projecting  ledges  of  the  rocks,  and  lay 
three  eggs  of  a dirty  white  colour,  spotted 
witli  black.  These  Gulls  arc  said  to  be  re- 
markable for  their  vigilance  ; and  fishermen 


describe  them  as  the  bold  and  constant  at- 
tendants on  their  nets,  from  which  they  find 


HKHniNQ-ODl.L,  Or  SILVERY  ODLI. 
LAR03  AnOVNTATUS.  (aUOLT.) 

it  difficult  to  drive  them.  The  young,  which 
are  ash-coloured  spotted  with  brown,  do  not 
assume  their  mature  plumage  till  they  are 


HERRING-GOLL 

LARUS  ARGENTATUS.  (VODNG.) 

one  year  old  : a circumstance,  indeed,  com- 
mon to  others  of  the  genus  ; and  which,  not 
being  properly  attended  to,  has  occasioned 
considerable  confusion  in  the  descriptions 
which  have  sometimes  been  given  of  them. 
[For  the  Arctic  GuU  and  Skua  Gull,  see 
Lestris.] 

GXJLO.  A genus  of  carnivorous  quadru- 
peds, the  formidably  armed  skull  of  which 
is  well  shown  in  the  woodcut  for  the  habits 
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EIjc  of  ‘history  ; 


of  this  fierce  animal.  [Sec  Glution  and 

WOLVISJUNE.] 

GURNARD.  (Trigja.')  A genus  of  Acan- 
thopterygious  fishes,  of  which  there  are  se- 
veral species.  The  generic  characters  are  — 
head  nearly  square,  covered  with  bony 
plates  ; two  dorsal  fins,  the  rays  of  the  first 
spinous,  those  of  the  second  flexible  j teeth 
in  both  j aws  and  on  the  front  of  the  vomer 
pointed,  small,  and  numerous  ; seven  bran- 
chiostegous  rays  ; and  three  slender  appen- 
dages at  the  base  of  each  pectoral  fin. 

The  Grey  Gurnard.  (Trigla  gumardus.') 
This  fish  is  distinguished  by  its  elongated 
body,  and  varies  from  one  to  two  feet  in 
length : the  back  is  of  a greenish  bromi 
colour,  marked  with  black,  yellow,  and 
white  spots  ; the  lateral  line  is  very  promi- 
nent, and  strongly  serrated  ; and  the  sides 
are  of  a pale  hue,  variegated  with  numerous 
white  spots  : the  belly  is  white  j the  nose 
long,  sloping,  and  bifurcated.  The  eyes  are 
large  : near  the  extremity  of  the  gill-covers 
there  is  a strong,  sharp,  long  spine  ; and  ex- 
actly above  the  pectoral  fins  there  is  another. 
The  first  dorsal  fin  consists  of  eiglit  spiny 
rays,  and  the  second  of  nineteen  soft  rays  ; 
the  pectoral  fins  are  transparent,  and  sup- 
ported by  ten  rays,  bifurcated  from  the 
middle  ; the  ventral  fins  contain  six  rays, 
and  the  anal  nineteen.  The  Grey  Gurnard 
is  common  on  our  coasts,  feeding  on  worms, 
insects,  &c.  It  bites  eagerly  at  a red  bait, 
and  is  usually  taken  Muth  a hook  in  deep 
water,  though  in  calm  weather  they  may  be 
seen  in  considerable  numbers  on  the  surface. 
They  make  a sort  of  croaking  noise,  or  croon, 
whence  probably  arises  the  name  of  crooner, 
by  which  they  are  called  in  Ireland. 

Tlie  Red  Gurnard,  or  Cuckoo  Gurnard. 
(,1^-igla  cuculus.)  This  is  an  elegant  species, 
about  a foot  in  length,  and  of  a slender 
form  ; its  colour  a beautiful  bright  red,  more 
or  less  distinctly  marked  by  whitish  trans- 
verse bars,  the  sides  and  belly  silvery  white  : 
scales  extremely  small  j lateral  line  com- 
posed of  pointed  white  scales  edged  with 
black  i a similar  row  on  each  side  the  back  : 
fins  transparent ; the  first  dorsal  marked  on 
the  edge  by  a black  spot ; the  second  tinged 
near  its  edge  with  yellow.  It  is  common  on 
the  English  coasts  j feeds  on  erustaceous 
animals  ; and  spawns  in  May  or  June. 

The  Sarphirine  Gurnard.  {Trigla  Jii- 
rundo.)  This  valuable  species  is  distin- 
guished by  the  large  size  of  its  pectoral  fins, 
wliich  are  beautifully  edged  and  spotted 
with  a fine  blue  colour.  It  is  larger  than 
the  preceding,  more  abundant,  and  quite 
equal  to  any  others  as  food.  Tlxe  liead  is 
larger  and  more  flattened  than  that  of  the 
Red  Gurnard ; the  eyes  are  large  s the 
scales  small,  oval,  and  smooth ; and  tlie 
lateral  line  bifurcates  at  tlie  tail.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  European  seas ; and  is  fre- 
quently taken  on  tlie  Cornish  coasts,  and 
some  otlier  parts  of  tliis  island.  Ry  means 
of  its  large  and  long  pectoral  fins  it  occa- 
I sionaily  springs  out  of  tiie  ivater  to  some 
distance.  Tliere  arc  several  other  species  ; 
ns  the  Sliiuing,  the  Mailed,  tiic  Piper,  tlie 


Japanese,  the  Carolina,  the  Lineated,  the 
Flying,  &c.  ; with  the  lost  mentioned  of  wliich 
we  shall  close  our  account  of  the  Gurnards. 

The  Flvino  Gurnard.  (Trigla  volitans.) 
This  singular  and  beautiful  species  is  about 
a foot  in  length  ; of  a crimson  colour  above, 
and  pale  beneath  j the  head  blunt,  and 
armed  on  each  side  with  two  very  strong 
and  large  spines  pointing  backwards.  The 
whole  body  is  covered  with  strong,  sharp- 
pointed,  and  closely  united  scales  : the  pec- 
toral fins  extremely  large,  transparent,  of  an 
olive-green  colour,  richly  marked  with  nu- 
merous bright  blue  spots  : pectoral  processes 
six  in  number,  not  separate  as  in  other  spe- 
cies, but  united,  so  as  to  appear  like  a small 
fin  on  each  side  the  thorax  : tail  pale  violet, 
with  the  rays  crossed  b3’  dusky  spots,  and 
the  base  strengthened  by  two  obUquely 
transverse  bony  ribs.  In  the  Mediterranean, 
Atlantic,  and  Indian  seas,  the  Flying  Gur- 
nard swims  in  shoals ; and  is  often  seen 
darting  from  the  water  and  sustaining  itself 
for  a while  in  the  air,  after  the  manner  of 
the  genus  Exocetus. 

GYMNOPHTHAXMID.,E.  The  name  of 
a family  of  Lizards,  in  which  the  eyes  are 
distinct  and  exposed,  the  eyelids  being  rudi- 
mentary. There  are  several  genera,  wliich 
will  be  found  described  in  3Ir.  Graj^’s  valu- 
able List  of  the  Reptiles  in  the  British 
Museum  ; but,  important  os  these  are  to 
naturalists,  it  is  quite  out  of  the  scope  of  this 
work  to  refer  to  them. 

GYJCNOTUS.  A genus  of  Malacoptery- 
gious  fishes,  wliich  contains  the  well-known 
Gymnotus  Electricus,  or  Electric  Eel  ; j 
a fish  possessing  the  extraordinary  pro- 
perty of  communicating  a sensation  similar 
to  an  electrical  shock.  When  touched  with 
the  hand  or  an  electric  conductor.  The 
Gymnotus  is  a fish  of  a disagreeable  appjear- 
ance,  bearing  a general  resemblance  to  a 
large  eel,  though  tliicker  in  proportion, 
and  much  darker.  It  is  nearly  of  equal 
tliickiiess  throughout : the  head  is  broad, 
depressed,  and  obtuse : the  tail  is  com- 
pressed ; and  the  usual  length  is  from  four 
to  five  feet,  though  it  is  sometimes  six,  or 
even  eight.  It  is  a native  of  South  Ame- 
rlea,  where  it  inhabits  the  larger  rivers.  The 
seat  of  tlie  organs  which  produce  this  curious 
electrical  effect  is  along  the  under  side  of 


F.T  ECTRIO  K.EL. — (G7USOTUS  FLrCTTlICCP.) 

the  tail.  They  arc  composed  of  four  bundle 
of  parallel  nicmbranaceoiis  laminae,  placed 
very  near  each  other,  and  ncnrli'  honzon- 
tallv,  extended  from  tlie  skin  to  the  central 
medial  plane  of  the  body,  connected  togcl^ 
bj^  numerous  vertical  laminae,  arrang^ 
transversely.  The  little  colls,  or  ratlior  the 
small  iirismatic  and  transverse  canals,  inter-  , 
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ceptcd  by  these  two  kinds  of  Inminic,  are, 
according  to  Cu\ier,  filled  with  a gelatinous 
substance  ; and  the  whole  apparatus  is  abun- 
dantly supplied  with  nerves.  It  is  said  to 
possess  power,  when  in  full  vigour,  to  knock 
down  a man,  and  benumb  the  limb  affected, 
in  the  most  painful  manner,  for  several 
hours  after  communicating  the  shock  ; and 
it  is  by  this  extraordinary  faculty  that  the 
Gyinuotus  supports  its  existence  : the  smaller 
fishes  and  other  animals  which  happen  to 
approach  it  being  stupified,  and  thus  falling 
; an  easy  prey  to  the  electrical  tyrant.  Those 
who  wish  to  understand  the  nature  of  the 
organs  by  which  this  electrical  power  is  pro- 
' duced  may  find  them  minutely  described  by 
; Hunter  in  vol.  65.  of  the  Philosophical 
Transactions.  The  following  observations 
are  given  in  Braude’s  Dictionary  : “ Al- 
though to  all  outward  appearance  the  Gym- 
, notus  is  nearly  allied  to  the  Eel,  yet  were 
1 that  part  of  the  body  cut  off  which  contains 
; the  nutrient,  respiratory,  and  generative 
organs, — all  the  parts,  in  fact,  which  are 
1 cssentiai  to  the  existence  of  the  Gymnotus 
J as  a mere  fish,  — it  would  present  a short 
1 and  thick -bodied  form,  very  different  from 
' that  of  the  eel.  The  long  electric  organs  are 
tacked  on,  os  it  were,  behind  the  true  fish, 

' and  thus  give  the  Gymnotus  its  anguiliform 
body.  The  back  bone  and  muscles  are  of 
course  co-extended  with  the  electric  organs 
for  their  support  and  motion  ; and  the  air- 
bladder  is  continued  along  the  produced 
eicctrophorous  trunk,  to  give  it  convenient 
specific  levity.  Two  long  dorsal  nerves  are 
continued  from  the  fifth  and  eighth  cerebral 
nerves  for  ordinary  sensation  and  motion. 

^ The  spinal  chord  is  continued  along  the 
1 vertebral  column,  for  the  exclusive  supply 
of  the  electrical  organs.  These  organs  are 
four  in  number  ; two  very  large  above,  and 
j two  small  ones  below.  The  electricity  dis- 
' charged  from  them  decomposes  chemical 

■ comiTOunds,  produces  the  spark,  and  mag- 
[ netizes  iron,  os  does  that  of  the  Torpedo. 

But  the  magnetizing  power  seems  to  be  re- 
: latively  weaker,  while  the  benumbing  shock 
1 communicated  to  other  animals  is  stronger 
than  in  any  other  electric  fish.” 

Humboldt  has  given  a lively  narrative  of 
the  mode  of  capture  of  the  Gymnoti,  em- 
ployed by  the  Indians  of  South  America. 
They  rouse  the  Gymnoti  by  driving  horses 
! and  mules  into  the  ponds  which  those  fish 
1 inhabit,  and  harpoon  them  when  they  have 
1 exhausted  their  electricity  upon  the  unhaiipy 
s Quailrupcds.  “I  wished,”  says  Humboldt, 
: “ that  a clever  artist  could  have  depicted 

■ the  most  animated  period  of  the  attack  : the 
f pou|>s  of  Indians  surrounding  the  pond,  the 
a horses  with  their  manes  erect  and  eyeballs 
• wild  with  pain  and  fright,  striving  to  escape 

from  the  electric  storm  which  they  had 
’ roused,  and  driven  back  by  the  shouts  and 
' long  whips  of  the  excited  Indians  : the  livid 
' yellow  eels,  like  great  water-snakes,  swim- 
ming near  the  surface  and  pursuing  their 
enemy  : all  these  objects  presented  a most 
; picturesr|ue  and  exciting  ‘ensemble.’  In 
'*  Icssthanfive  minutes  two  horses  were  killed  : 
^ the  eel,  licing  more  than  five  feet  in  length, 
i glides  beneath  the  body  of  llic  horse  and 

discharges  the  whole  length  of  its  electric  j 
organ  : it  attacks  at  the  same  time  the  heart, 
the  digestive  viscera,  and,  above  all,  the 
gastric  plexus  of  nerves.  I thought  the 
scene  would  have  a tragic  termination,  and 
expected  to  see  most  of  the  quadrupeds  j 
killed ; but  the  Indians  assured  me  the 
fishing  would  soon  be  finished,  and  that  only  i 
the  first  attack  of  the  Gymnoti  was  really 
formidable.  In  fact,  after  the  conflict  had 
lasted  a quarter  of  an  hour,  the  mules  and 
horses  appeared  less  alarmed ; they  no 
longer  erected  their  manes,  and  their  eyes 
expre-sed  less  pain  and  terror.  One  no 
longer  saw  them  struck  do\ni  in  the  water  ; 
and  the  eels,  instead  of  swimming  to  the 
attack,  retreated  from  their  assailants  and 
approached  the  shore.”  The  Indians  now 
began  to  use  their  missiles  ; and  by  means 
of  the  long  cord  attached  to  the  harpoon, 
jerked  the  fish  out  of  the  water  without  re- 
ceiving any  shock  so  long  as  the  cord  was 
dry.  All  the  circumstances  narrated  by  the 
celebrated  philosopher,  establish  the  close 
analogy  between  the  Gymnotus  and  Torpedo 
in  the  vital  phenomena  attending  the  exer- 
cise of  theii"  extraordinary  means  of  offence. 
The  exercise  is  voluntary  and  exhaustive  of 
the  nervous  energy  ; like  voluntary  muscular 
effort,  it  needs  repose  and  nourishment  to 
produce  a fresh  accumulation. 

“ I was  so  fortunate  (says  Professor  Owen) 
as  to  witness  the  experiments  performed  by 
Professor  Faraday  on  the  large  (Jymnotus 
which  was  so  long  preserved  alive  at  the 
Adelaide  Gallery  in  London.  That  the 
most  powerful  shocks  were  received  when 
one  hand  grasped  the  head  and  the  other 
hand  the  tail  of  the  Gymnotus,  I had  pain- 
ful experience  ; especially  at  the  wrists,  the 
elbow,  and  across  the  back.  But  our  dis- 
tinguished experimenter  showed  us  that  the 
nearer  the  hands  were  together  within 
certain  limits,  the  less  powerful  was  the 
shock.  He  demonstrated  by  the  galvano- 
meter that  the  direction  of  the  electric  cur- 
rent was  always  from  the  anterior  parts  of 
the  animal  to  the  posterior  parts,  and  that 
the  person  touching  the  fish  with  both  hands 
received  tmly  the  discharge  of  the  parts  of 
the  organs  included  between  the  points  of 
contact.  Needles  were  converted  into  mag- 
nets : iodine  was  obtained  by  polar  decom- 
position of  iodide  of  potassium  ; and,  avail- 
ing himself  of  this  test.  Professor  Faraday 
showed  that  any  given  part  of  the  organ  is 
negative  to  other  parts  before  it,  and  positive 
to  such  os  are  behind  it.  Finally,  heat  was 
evolved,  and  the  electric  spark  obtained.” 

There  are  several  other  fish  belonging  to 
the  Gymnotus  tribe ; but  they  are  much 
smaller  j and  whether  they  jiosscss  any 
electric  power  is  a matter  of  great  doubt : 
yet  the  structure  of  the  lower  part  of  their 
bodies  seems' to  imply  a similar  contrivance 
of  nature.  Most  of  them  arc  natives  of  the 
same  climate  ns  the  Gymnotus  Electricus, 
and  arc  considered  edible  food.  The  jirin- 
clpal  are  the  Carapo  Oymnotc,  the  Kustrated 
Oymnotc,  and  the  White  Gymnotc. 

GYMNURA.  An  Insectivorous  animal 
belonging  to  the  family  ErinaceaUa:,  liiha- 
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I biting  Sumatra.  In  its  dentition  and  spiny 
I covering  it  closely  resembles  the  Hedgehog 
tribe  ; but  it  has  the  long,  naked,  scaly  tail 
and  pointed  muzzle  of  the  Shrews.  Its 
I generic  character  has  been  given  by  Dr. 
Horsfield  and  Mr.  Vigors  : Head  elongated, 
acuminated,  compressed  on  the  sides,  flattisli 
above  ; muzzle  obtuse,  elongated,  and  pro- 
jecting forward  considerably  beyond  the 
lower  jaw  ; tongue  rather  smooth,  large  : 
auricles  rounded,  somewhat  prominent, 
naked  : eyes  small ; nostrils  lateral,  promi- 
nent, with  the  margins  convoluted  ; vibrisste 
elongated.  Body  rather  robust  ; the  short 
fur  soft,  but  with  distant,  erect,  subelongated 
hairs  : tail  rather  long,  smooth,  naked,  and 
scaly.  Feet  plantigrade,  pentadactyle,  the 
fore-feet  with  a rather  short  thumb.  Claws 
narrow,  curved,  very  acute,  and  retractile. 
The  body,  legs,  and  first  half  of  the  tail  are 
black  ; tire  head,  the  neck,  and  the  shoulders 
are  white  ; and  a black  band  passes  over  the 
eyes.  Cuvier,  in  his  “ Rfegne  Animal  ” (1829), 
observes  that  the  genus  Oymnura  of  Mil. 
Vigors  and  Horsfield  appears  to  approach 
Cladobates  in  its  teeth,  and  the  Shrews  in  its 
pointed  muzzle  and  scaly  tail.  It  has  five 
unguiculated  toes  on  all  its  feet,  and  rather 
stiff  bristles  projecting  forth  from  the  woolly 
hair.  The  species  is  called  G.  Rafflesii, 
in  compliment  to  the  accomplished  founder 
of  Singapore,  Sir  Stamford  Raffles. 

GYPAETUS,  or  BEARDED  VULTURE. 
A genus  of  birds  wliich  may  bo  considered 
as  intermediate  between  the  eagles  and  vul- 
tures. The  Bearded  Vdltdre  (GypaStus 
harbatus~j,  sometimes  called  the  Bearded 
Griffln  or  Lammergeyer,  is  the  largest  bird 
of  prey  belonging  to  the  Eastern  Continent, 
and  it  appears  to  be  the  only  Vulture  which 
has  ever  been  found  in  a wild  state  in  Bri- 
tain. It  usually  inhabits  the  high  chains  of 
mountains,  and  nestles  in  inaccessible  accli- 
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vities.  It  is  found  in  Europe  as  far  north  ns 
Astrocan,  hut  is  much  more  common  in 
Spain,  on  the  Pyrenees,  Portugal,  the  isle  of 
Elba,  Tuscany,  Malta,  Turkey,  and  in  the 
Archipelago ; but  is  nowhere  so  abundant 
as  in  Soutll  Africa,  in  which  quarter  it  at- 
tains a larger  size  than  elsewhere.  In  tlie 
adult  bird  tlie  head  and  upper  part  of  tlic 
neck  are  of  a dirty  white  colour  ; a black 
stripe  extends  from  the  base  of  the  beak, 
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and  passes  above  the  eyes  ; another,  arising 
behind  tlie  eyes,  passes  over  the  cars  ; lower 
part  of  the  neck,  breast,  and  belly,  orange- 
red  : mantle,  back,  and  wing-coverts,  d(*p 
grey-brown,  but  on  the  centre  of  each  feather 
is  a white  longitudinal  stripe  : wings  and 
tail-feathers  ashy-grey,  the  shafts  white  ; 
tail  long,  very  much  graduated  ; lx;ak  and 
claws  black  ; feet  blue  ; iris  orange,  eye  sur- 
rounded by  a red  lid.  Length  about  four 
feet  and  a half. 

“ Unlike  the  typical  vultures,”  says  Mr. 
Gould,  “which  are  distinguished  by  their  bare 
necks,  indicative  of  their  propensity  for  feed- 
ing on  carrion,  the  Lammergeyer  has  the 
neck  thickly  covered  with  feathers,  resem- 
bling those  of  the  true  eagles,  with  which  it 
also  accords  in  its  bold  and  predatory  habits,  , 
pouncing  with  violent  impetuosity  on  ani-  i 
mals  exceeding  itself  in  size ; hence  the  ' 
young  chamois,  the  wild  goat,  the  mountain  j 
hare,  and  various  species  of  birds  find  in  it  a | 
formidable  and  ferocious  enemy.  Having 
seized  its  prey,  the  Lammergeyer  devours  it 
upon  the  spot,  the  straight  form  of  their  talons 
disabling  them  from  carrying  it  to  a distance. 

It  refuses  flesh  in  a state  of  putrefaction, 
unless  sharply  pressed  by  hunger ; hence 
nature  has  limited  tliis  species  as  to  numbers  : 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  Vultures, 
who  are  destined  to  clear  the  earth  from 
animal  matter  in  a state  of  decomposition, 
and  thus  render  the  utmost  service  to  man 
in  the  countries  where  they  abound,  she  has 
given  an  almost  illimitable  increase.” 

GYRINUS  : GYREvEDiE.  A genus  and 
family  of  aquatic  Beetles,  the  type  of  which 
is  kuorvn  under  the  name  of  Whirligigs,  or 
Water-flea,  from  its  peculiar  motions.  They 
are  in  general  of  small  or  moderate  size  ; 
and  are  to  be  seen,  from  the  first  fine  days  of 
spring  till  the  end  of  autumn,  on  the  surface  ' 
of  quiet  waters,  and  even  upon  that  of  the 
sea,  often  appearing  in  great  numbers, ’'and 
appearing  like  brilliant  points.  They  are 
active  swimmers,  and  curvet  about  in  every  1 
direction.  Sometimes  they  remain  stationary 
without  the  slightest  motion  ; but  no  sooner 
are  they  approached , than  they  escape  by  : S 
darting  under  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  I 
swimming  off  with  the  greatest  agility.  The  ; 
four  hind-legs  are  used  as  oars,  and  the  ; 
anterior  ones  for  seizing  the  prey  : when  j 
they  dart  beneath  the  surface,  a bubble  of 

air  like  a silvery  ball  remains  attached  to  the 

hind  part  of  the  body.  When  seized,  they 
discharge  a milky  fluid,  which  spreads  over 
the  body,  and  probably  produces  the  dis-  ■ 
agreeable  odour  which  they  then  emif  i 
There  are  several  species  found  in  this  ' 
country,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  desscribc  ^ ; 
them  separately.  These  beetles  are  almost  i ■ 
the  only  w*ater  insects  which  exhibit  a bril-  'i  i 
liant  metallic  lustre,  a peculiarity  dependent  , , ; 
upon  the  habits  of  the  insects  which  gene-  ■ ) 
rally  swim  upon  the  surface  of  the  water.  j ) 

HADDOCK.  {Gadm  <tgle,ifnvs.)  This  ; j 
well-known  Mnlacoptcrypions  fipli  is  nearly  , h 
allied  to  the  cod  ; and,  like  it,  is  a natn'C  ! , 
of  the  Northern  seas,  where  it  as.^^nimcs 
in  prodigious  shoals,  visiting  particular  , ■ 


coasts  at  stated  seasons.  Nor  is  it  by  any 
means  scarce  on  the  shores  of  Britain  or 
Ireland : immense  quantities,  indeed,  are 
taken  at  ditierent  localities,  iiarticnl.arly 
along  our  eastern  coast ; and  as  its  flesh 
is  sweet  and  wholesome,  and  can  be  pre- 
scrvetl  with  facility,  it  is  a fish  of  consi- 
derable value.  The  Haddock  is  generally 
about  twelve  or  fourteen  inches  in  length, 
and  weighs  from  two  to  three  itounds ; 
tliough,  occasionally,  they  are  met  with 
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nearly  three  feet  long,  and  weighing  ten  or 
twelve  pounds : the  smaller  or  moderate 
sized  ones,  however,  are  most  esteemed  for 
the  table.  The  body  is  long  and  slender ; 
the  head  slopes  suddenly  down  from  the 
crown  to  the  point  of  the  nose ; the  lower 
jaw  is  longer  than  the  upper,  and  furnished 
with  a narrow  band  of  teeth  ; the  barbulc  at 
the  chin  is  small ; the  eye  is  large,  and  the 
hides  silvery  ; the  head,  checks,  back,  and 
ui)per  part  of  the  sides,  are  of  a dull  grayish 
hue  ; lower  part  of  the  sides  and  belly,  sil- 
very. On  each  side,  is  a large  black  spot, 
(of  which  we  shall  again  have  to  speak.) 
The  lateral  line  is  black  : the  dorsal  fins 
and  tail  dusky  bluish  gray  ; pectoral,  ven- 
tral, and  ana!  fins  lighter  ; the  tail  bifid. 
Their  food  is  small  fish,  Crustacea,  and 
marine  insects:  they  spawn  in  February 
and  .March  ; anil  they  are  in  the  best  con- 
dition for  the  table  from  October  to  January. 
In  stormy  weather  this  fish  is  said  to  imbed 
itself  in  the  ooze  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  ; 
and  those  which  are  taken  shortly  after  are 
observed  to  have  mud  on  their  backs. 

We  are  always  loth  to  make  allusion  to 
ignorant  suiierstitions,  however  popular 
they  may  be,  unless  we  can  furnish  some 
rational  solution  for  their  existence  ; but 
they  have  sometimes  taken  such  deep  root, 
that  not  to  mention,  might  almost  seem  to 
sanction  them.  We  of  course  allude  to  the 
“thumb  and  finger  marks  of  St.  Peter;” 
and  shall  therefore  extract  from  Mr.  Yar- 
rell’s  excellent  work  the  following  remarks, 
os  supplying  additional  informution  of  a ger- 
mane character  : “ Pennant  says,  ‘ Otir  coun- 
tryman Turner  suggested  that  the  Haddock 
was  the  Ojton  or  A’linus  of  the  ancients. 
Hiffcrent  reasons  have  liccn  assigned  for 
giving  this  name  to  the  species,  some  imagin- 
ing it  to  be  from  the  coloiirof  the  fish,  others 
because  it  usi  d to  lie  carried  on  the  backs  of 
asses  to  market.’  A difiereut  reason  appears 
to  me  more  likely  to  have  suggested  the 
name  : the  dark  mark  on  the  shoulder  of 
the  Haddock  very  frequently  extends  over 
the  bank  and  unites  with  the  patch  of  the 
shoulder  on  the  other  side,  forcibly  remind-  ' 
lug  the  observer  of  the  dark  stri|>c  over  the  | 
withers  of  the  ass  ; and  the  superstition  that  ’ 
assigns  the  mark  in  the  Haddock  to  the  I 


impression  St.  Peter  left  svith  his  finger  and 
thumb  when  he  took  the  tribute-money  out 
of  a fish  of  this  species,  which  lias  been  con- 
tinued to  the  whole  race  of  Haddocks  ever 
since  the  miracle,  may  possibly  have  had 
reference,  or  even  its  origin,  in  the  obvious 
similarity  of  this  mark  on  the  same  part  of 
the  body  of  the  Haddock  and  of  the  humble 
animal  which  had  borne  the  Christian  Sa- 
viour. That  the  reference  to  St.  Peter  is 
gratuitous,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the 
Haddock  does  not  exist  in  the  sea  of  the 
country  where  the  miracle  was  performed.” 
Independently  of  which,  the  Sea  of  Galilee 
is  a large  fresh  water  lake. 

HAEMATOPUS,  or  OYSTEE- 
CATCHER.  A genus  of  wading  birds,  the 
best  known  species  of  which  is  the  Common 
Oyster-Catcher,  H.ostraUgus.  [SceOysTEit- 
Catcher.] 

HAG.  [See  Gastrobrancuus.] 

HAIR-STREAK  [BUTTERFLY].  A 
name  given  to  various  species  of  Butterflies, 
of  the  genus  Thecla. 

HAKE.  (^Gadus  merJucins  of  Linnseus.) 
This  Malacopterygious  fish  inhabits  the 
seas  of  the  north  of  Europe  and  the  Medi- 
terranean ; it  is  also  found  on  the  western 
and  southern  coasts  of  England,  as  well 
as  on  various  parts  of  the  coast  of  Ire- 
land. It  is  of  a lengthened  form,  generally 
from  one  to  two  feet,  but  sometimes  more  : 
the  head  is  rather  large,  broad  and  flat  at 
the  top,  but  compressed  on  the  sides  ; wide 
mouth;  lower  jaw  the  longest ; teeth  slender 
and  sharp,  with  a single  row  in  each  jaw  : 
the  eolour  of  the  body  is  a dusky  brown 
above,  and  lighter  beneath  ; dorsal  and  cau- 
dal fins  dark ; ventral  and  anal  fins  light 
brown  ; the  pectoral  and  ventral  fins  are  of 
moderate  size,  and  of  a sharpened  shape  ; 
and  the  tail  is  nearly  even  at  the  end.  It 
is  salted  and  dried  in  the  manner  of  cod, 
haddock,  &c.,  but  is  not  considered  as  a 
delicate  fish  either  in  its  fresh  or  salted  state, 
and  is  rarely  admitted  to  the  tables  of  tlie 
affluent : it  forms,  however,  a very  useful 
article  of  food  for  the  lower  orders  in  many 
parts  both  of  our  own  and  other  countries. 
It  is  a very  voracious  fish  ; and  wlien  pil- 
chards approach  the  shores,  it  follows  them, 
continuing  in  great  numbers  through  the 
winter ; so  that  when  pilchards  are  taken 
ill  a scan,  on  the  Cornish  const,  many  Hakes 
arc  generally  found  inclosed  with  them.  By 
Dr.  Fleming  and  other  naturalists,  this  fish 
is  regarded  as  belonging  to  a distinct  genus, 
characterized  by  having  one  anal  and  two 
dorsal  fins.  (J/er/ucius.) 

H.VLCYON.  A genus  of  the  Kinrfsher 

family,  of  which  there  are  many  species  : 

of  these  we  may  specify  the  Sacrkii  Kino- 
Fi.siiKK  (Halcyon  saiictiis),  whicli  isgcncrally 
distributed  over  the  Australian  continent, 
and  feed.s  on  various  insects  and  reptiles  ; ns 
Mnntidic,  grasshoppers,  cateriiillars,  lizards, 
and  small  snakes  ; and  Mr.  Gould  found 
that  specimens  killed  in  the  vicinity  of  salt 
marshes  hail  their  stomachs  literally 
crammed  with  crabs  and  other  crustaccous 
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animals.  It  also  excavates  lioles  in  the  nests  | 
of  a species  of  ant  which  are  constructed 
around  the  holes  and  dead  branches  of  the 
Eucalypti,  feeding  on  the  larva,  a most  fa- 
vourite food. 

HALIBUT,  or  IIOLIBUT.  IHippoglos- 
sus.  This  is  tlie  largest  fish  belonging  to 
the  or  Flat-fish  family,  attain- 

ing the  length  of  six  or  seven  feet  in  the 
northern  seas,  and  weighing  from  300  to 
400  lbs.  In  shape  and  fins  the  Halibut  is  like 
the  Flounder  ; and  the  lateral  line  is  arched. 
Its  flesh  is  rather  coarse  and  dry,  but  it  ad- 
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mits  of  being  salted.  In  some  of  the  smaller 
species,  which  are  found  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, the  eyes  look  towards  the  left  side, 
instead  of  towards  the  right,  the  latter  being 
the  ordinary  rule  ol  the  family  ; and  when 
that  happens  it  is  said  to  be  “reversed.” 

HALICH.^RUS.  A genus  of  Seals.  [See 
Seal.] 

HALICHONDBI  A.  A genus  of  Sponges, 
in  which  the  cartilaginous  skeleton  is 
strengthened  by  siliceous  spiculse.  See  Dr. 
Fleming’s  British  Animals,  and  Dr.  John- 
ston’s British  Sponges,  for  an  account  of  the 
many  entirely  British  species. 

HALICORE.  A genus  of  Cetaceous  ani- 
mals, found  in  the  Eastern  seas.  [See 
Dugong.] 

HALIOTIS  : HALIOTIDAil.  A genus 
and  family  of  Gasteropodous  Mollusca,  not 
widely  different  from  the  Limpets,  and  hav- 
ing the  Haliotis  or  Ear-shell  as  the  type. 
These  splendid  shells  are  remarkable  for 
the  pearly  iridescence  of  the  inner  surface, 
end  the  row  of  holes  following  the  course  of 
the  spine.  [See  Ear-shell.] 

HALMATURUS.  A genus  of  Marsupi- 
alia  belonging  to  the  Kangaroo  family.  As 
an  example  we  may  give  Parry’s  Kangaroo, 
Ilalmaturiis  Parryi,  a species  familiar  to  the 
colonists  and  natives  of  New  South  Wales. 
It  is  very  shy,  escapes  with  great  fleetness 
from  its  pursuers,  and  inhabits  the  moun- 
tainous parts. ' It  is  easily  tamed,  hecoming 
very  familiar.  The  male  measures  five  feet 
from  the  nose  to  the  end  of  the  tail.  The 
body  is  bluish  gray,  whitish  beneath ; the 
head  brownish ; a white  streak  on  the  face 
below  the  eye,  and  a short  one  on  each  eye- 
brow. Capt.  Sir  Edward  Parrj-  has  given  an 
interesting  account  of  Its  habits  in  confine- 
ment. Those  who  wish  to  get  further  inform- 
i ation  on  this  genus  and  its  allies  must  consult 
I the  noble  monagraph  of  the  Kangaroos,  by 
John  Gould,  F.  It.  S.,  where  all  the  species 
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are  admirably  figured  and  described.  The 
reader  may  consult  also  with  profit.  Sir. 
Waterhouse’s  History  of  Slaminalia,  and 
the  volume  on  Slarsupialia  in  the  Natural-  : 
ist’s  Library. 

HALTICID.^.  The  scientific  name 
Ilaltica,  derived  from  a word  signifying  to  ] 
leap,  has  been  applied  to  a family  of  in.sccts  j 
allied  to  the  Chrysomelidai,  and  popularly 
known  as  flea-beetles.  The  following  are 
their  chief  peculiarities  : — The  body  is  oval  ‘ 
and  very  convex  above  ; the  thorax  is  short, 
wide  behind  and  narrow  before ; the  liead 
is  pretty  broad : the  antennai  are  slender,  | 
about  half  the  length  of  the  bod3',  and  arc 
implanted  nearly  on  the  middle  of  the  fore-  ! 
head ; and  the  hindmost  tliiglis  are  very  i 
tliick,  being  formed  for  leaping.  The  sur-  || 
face  of  the  body  is  smooth,  generally  polished,  | j 
and  often  prettily  or  brilliantly  coloiu-ed.  [ 
The  claws  are  very  tliick  at  one  end,  are 
deeply  notched  towards  the  other,  and  ter-  jj 
minate  with  a long,  curved,  and  sharp  point,  H 
which  enables  the  insect  to  lay  hold  firmlj- 
upon  the  leaves  of  the  plants  on  wliich  they  ! 
live.  These  beetles  eat  the  leaves  of  vege- 
tables, preferring  especially  plants  of  the 
cabbage,  turnip,  mustard,  cress,  radish,  and  : 
horse-radish  kind,  or  those  wdiich,  in  beta-  [ 
nical  language,  are  called  cruciferous  plants, 
to  which  they  are  often  exceedingly  inju-  i 
rious.  The  flea-beetles  conceal  themselves,  i 
during  the  winter,  in  dry  places,  under  stones,  : 
in  tufts  of  withered  grass,  and  in  chinks  of 
walls.  They  lay  their  eggs  in  the  spring,  j 
upon  the  leaves  of  the  jdants  upon  which 
they  feed.  The  larvae  of  the  smaller  kinds  i 
burrow  into  the  leaves,  and  eat  the  soft  : 
pulpy  substance  under  the  skin,,  forming  i 
therein  little  winding  passages,  in  which  | 
they  finally  complete  their  transformations,  i 
Hence  the  plants  suffer  as  much  from  the  ! 
depredations  of  the  larv®  as  from  those  of  I I 
the  beetles,  a fact  that  has  too  often  Seen  j I 
overlooked.  The  larvae  of  the  larger  kinds 
live  exposed  on  the  surface  of  the  leavM  ■ j ! 
wliich  they  devour,  till  they  come  to  their 
growth,  and  go  into  the  ground,  where  they  1 j J 
are  changed  to  pupa:,  and  soon  afterwards  ; ! j 
to  beetles.  The  mining  larvae  are  little  jij  | 
slender  grubs,  which  arrive  at  maturity,  turn  I i 
to  pupa:,  and  then  to  beetles  in  a few  weeks.  i ; 
Hence  there  is  a constant  succession  of  these  ; ' 
insects,  in  their  various  states,  throughout  j 
the  summer.  One  of  the  most  destructive  i 
species  of  this  family  is  the  Turnip-flea  ; 
Ulaltica  nemot^n ),  [wliich  see].  1 1 

HAMSTER.  {Cricctus fj-mytentarius.)  A | 
rodent  animal,of  the  rat  trilie,  distinguish^  j 
by  two  enormous  cheek  pouches,  which  will  j 
hold  a quarter  of  a i>int,  and  by  its  remark-  , 
able  instincts.  It  inhabits  the  sandy  districts  1 
of  the  north  of  Euroiie  and  Asia,  Austria, 
Silesia,  and  many  parts  of  Germany,  I’oland, 

&c.,  and  is  very  injurious  to  the  agriculturist, 
on  account  of  the  quantity  of  grain  it  de- 
vours. The  general  size  of  the  Hamster  i« 
nearly  that  of  a brown  or  Norway  rat.  but 
it  is  of  a much  thicker  form,  and  has  a short 
and  somewhat  hairy  tail.  Its  colour  is  a 
pale  reddish  brmvii  alwve,  and  black  be-  , 
ncath : the  muzzle  is  whitish,  the  checks  ; 
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reddish,  and  on  each  side  tlie  body  are  three 
white  spots,  those  on  the  shoulders  being 
the  largest : the  ears  are  rather  large,  and 
: rounded.  On  the  hind  feet  are  five  toes,  and 
1 on  the  fore  feet  are  four,  witli  a claw  in 
place  of  a fifth.  They  sometimes  vary  in 
I colour ! and  the  male  is  invariably  larger 
than  the  female.  The  quantity  of  grain 
which  they  eonsume  is  very  great ; and 
^ what  they  cannot  devour,  they  carry  oflf  in 
their  cheek-pouches,  and  deposit  in  their 
holes  for  their  winter  subsistence.  Their 
dwellings  are  formed  under  the  earth,  and 
■ consist  of  more  or  fewer  apartments,  ac- 
I cording  to  the  age  of  the  animal  : a young 
Ilamster  makes  them  hardly  a foot  deep  ; 

1 an  old  one  sinks  them  to  the  depth  of  four 
[ or  five  feet,  and  the  whole  diameter  of  the 
residence,  taking  in  all  its  habitations,  is 
sometimes  eight  or  ten  feet.  The  principal 
cliamber  is  lined  with  dried  grass,  and  serves 
for  a lodging  : the  others  are  vaults  destined 
for  the  preservation  of  provisions,  of  which 
he  amasses  a great  quantity  during  the  au- 
tumn. Each  hole  has  two  apertures  ; the 
one  descending  obliquely,  and  the  other  per- 
pendicularly, and  it  is  through  the  latter 
that  the  animal  makes  its  ingress  and  egress. 
The  holes  of  the  females,  who  never  reside 
, with  the  males,  have  more  numerous  pas- 
‘ ■ sages.  The  female  breeds  two  or  three  times 
a year,-  producing  from  six  to  ten,  and  some- 
times more  : the  growth  of  the  young  is 
very  rapid,  and  at  about  the  age  of  three 
weeks  the  old  one  forces  them  out  of  the 
burrows  to  shift  for  themselves. 

The  Hamster  is  carnivorous  as  well  as 
granivorous,  for  though  it  feeds  on  all  kinds 
I of  herbs  as  well  as  com,  it  occasionally  at- 
I tacks  and  devours  the  smaller  kinds  of  ani- 
mals. On  the  approach  of  winter  the  Ham- 
ster retires  into  his  subterranean  abode,  the 
entry  of  which  he  closes  with  great  care  ; 
and  thus  remaining  tranquil  and  secure, 
feeds  on  his  collected  store  till  the  frost  be- 
comes severe  : he  then  falls  into  a profound 
slumber,  and  in  that  dormant  state  con- 
tinues rolled  up,  apparently  lifeless,  his  limbs 
inflexible  and  his  body  perfectly  cold.  This 
lethtu-gy  of  the  Hamster  has  been  generally 
ascril;ed  to  the  effect  of  cold  alone  : but  more 
recent  observations  have  proved,  that  unless 
at  a certain  depth  beneath  the  surface,  so  as 
to  be  beyond  the  access  of  the  external  air, 
the  animal  does  not  fall  into  its  torpid  state, 
and  that  the  severest  cold  on  the  surface  does 
not  affect  it.  On  the  contrary,  when  dug 
I out  of  its  burrow  and  exposed  to  the  air,  it 
infallibly  wakes  in  a few  hours.  The  waking 
! of  the  Ilamster  is  a gradual  operation:  ho 
I first  loMs  the  rigidity  of  his  limbs,  then  makes 
I deep  inspirations,  at  long  intervals  j after 
I this  he  begins  to  move  his  limbs,  open  his 
■ mouth,  and  utters  an  unpleasant  rattling 
sound : he  at  length  opens  his  eyes,  and 
I enileavours  to  ri.se,  but  reels  alraiit  for  some 
lime,  as  if  in  a state  of  intoxication,  till  at 
length  he  perfectly  recovers  his  usual  powers. 
'V  hen  exix>sed  to  a cold  air  he  is  sometimes 
two  hours  in  waking  ; but  in  a warmer  air 
trie  transition  is  effected  In  half  the  time. 
Trie  character  which  naturalists  have  given 
I of  these  animals  is  very  unfavourable.  They 
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constantly  reject  all  society  with  one  another, 
and  they  will  not  only  destroy  every  animal 
wiiich  they  are  capable  of  conquering  but 
will  fight,  kill,  and  devour  their  otvn  species: 
yet,  fierce  as  they  are,  they  quail  before  their 
deadly  enemy  the  polecat,  wliich  chases 
them  into  their  holes,  and  unrelentingly 
destroys  them.  The  fur  of  the  Hamster  is 
said  to  be  valuable  ; and  the  peasant  who 
‘ goes  a hamster  nesting ' in  the  winter,  ob- 
tains not  only  the  skin  of  the  animal,  but 
his  hoard,  which  is  said  commonly  to  amount 
to  two  bushels  of  good  grain  in  each  maga- 
zine. Buffon  says,  that  in  Gotha,  where 
these  animals  were  proscribed  on  account  of 
their  vast  devastations  among  the  corn, 
140,132  of  their  skins  were  delivered  at  the 
Hotel  de  Vllle  of  the  capital  in  the  course 
of  three  years. 

HABE.  (Xepi«.)  A well-known  genus 
of  Rodent  mammalia,  containing  several 
species.  We  shall  first  describe  — 

The  Common  Hare  (Leptis  timidvs'),  which 
possesses  all  the  characters  of  the  genus  Lepus 
in  such  a degree  as  to  form  its  most  perfect 
type.  Its  hearing  and  sight  are  most  acute  ; 
its  timidity  is  unequalled  ; and  its  swiftness 
is  surpassed  by  none.  The  general  length  of 
the  Hare  is  about  two  feet;  the  colour  a sub- 
ferruginous  gray,  wdth  the  chin  and  belly 
wliite : the  throat  and  breast  ferruginous,  and 


COMMON  HARE. — (LEPUS  TIMIUTIS,) 

the  tips  of  the  ears  blackish : the  tail  is  black- 
ish above,  and  white  below  : the  feet  are  co- 
vered beneath  as  well  as  above  with  fur  ; the 
upper  lip  is  divided;  the  eyes  are  large,  pro- 
minent, and  placed  laterally  ; and  they  are 
said  to  l)e  constantly  open  even  during  sleep: 
the  hinder  legs  are  much  longer  than  the  fore 
legs ; the  feet  are  hairy ; and  the  tail  is 
short  and  turned  up.  Its  favourite  residence 
is  in  rich  and  somewhat  dry  and  flat  grounds, 
and  it  is  rarely  discovered  in  very  hilly  or 
mountainous  situations.  It  feeds  principally 
by  night,  and  remains  concealed  during  the 
day  in  its /orm,  beneath  some  bush  or  slight 
shelter.  To  tliis  spot  it  constantly  returns, 
and  becomes  so  attached  to  it,  that  it  is  with 
difficulty  compelled  to  abandon  it : in 
choosing  its  place  of  rest,  however,  it  is 
governed  by  the  seasons,  and  while  a cool 
and  shady  spot  is  its  resort  in  summer,  it 
selects  for  its  winter  lair  a situation  where  it 
can  best  receive  the  genial  warmth  of  the 
sun. 

The  Hare  is  a very  prolific  animal,  gene- 
rally producing  three  or  four  young  at  a 
time,  and  breeding  several  times  in  a year. 
The  eyes  of  the  young  arc  open  at  birtli  : 
the  dam  suckles  them  alrout  twenty  days,  I 
after  which  they  leave  her,  and  procure  their  | 
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own  subsistence.  Its  food  consists  of  various 

■ kinds  of  licrbage,  but  it  prefers  vegetables  of 
! a milky  and  succulent  quality,  and  is  espe- 
cially fond  of  parsley.  It  is  at  times  a very 
annoying  and  destructive  invader,  not  only 
of  the  field  and  garden,  doing  great  injury 

\ to  the  young  wheat  and  other  grain  ; but  it 
also  frequently  commits  sad  havoc  in  young 
plantations,  by  gnawing  oif  the  bark,  and 
feeding  on  the  young  shoots  of  various  shrubs. 
It  is  iwoverbially  timid,  and  flies  if  dis- 
turbed when  feeding,  at  the  slightest  alarm  ; 
and,  led  by  a natural  instinct,  it  invariably 
makes  towards  the  rising  ground,  the  length 
of  its  hind  legs  giving  it  an  advantage  in 
this  resj)eot  over  its  pursuers.  These  animals 
seldom  migrate  far  from  the  spot  where  they 
are  produced  5 but  each  makes  a form  at  a 
small  distance,  showing  a predilection  rather 
for  the  place  of  their  nativity  than  the  society 
of  their  kind.  They  pair  in  F ebruary  ; and 
as  they  only  quit  their  couch  in  the  night 
time  to  obtain  food,  so  they  never  leave  it 
for  the  companionship  of  their  mates  but  at 
the  same  silent  hour  : often,  indeed,  are 
they  observed  by  moonlight,  playing  and 
skipping  about  in  the  most  sportive  manner  ; 
but  the  slightest  breeze,  or  even  the  falling 
of  a leaf,  is  sufficient  to  disturb  their  revels  ; 
and  they  instantly  fly  off,  each  piursuing  a 
different  track. 

In  order  to  enable  this  creature  to  perceive 
the  most  distant  approaches  of  danger,  nature 
has  provided  it  with  very  long  ears,  wliich, 
like  tubes  applied  to  the  auditory  organs  of 
deaf  persons,  convey  to  it  such  sounds  as  are 
remote  ; and  the  motions  of  the  Hare  are 
directed  accordingly.  Its  large  prominent 
eyes  being  placed  so  far  backward  as  to 
receive  the  rays  of  light  on  every  side,  it  can 
almost  see  distinctly  behind  wliile  it  runs 
! directly  forward.  The  muscles  of  its  body 
1 being  strong,  and  unencumbered  with  fat, 
it  has  no  superfluous  burden  of  flesh  to  carry: 
and  to  assist  it  in  escaping  from  its  pursuers, 
the  hinder  legs  are  considerably  longer  than 
the  fore,  wliich  adds  to  the  swiftness  of  its 
; motions.  But  they  generally  exhaust  their 
powers  by  their  first  efforts,  and  are  con- 
! sequently  much  more  easily  caught  than 
: foxes,  though  these  wily  creatures  are  slow 
; when  compared  with  them.  When  the  Hare 
1 hears  the  hounds  at  a distance,  it  flies  for 
i some  time  from  a natural  impulse,  till 
i having  gained  some  hill  or  rising  ground, 

' and  left  the  dogs  so  far  behind  that  their 
! cries  no  longer,  reach  its  ears,  it  stoiis,  rears 
' on  its  hinder  legs,  and  looks  back,  for  the 
purpose  of  satisfying  itself  whether  its 
enemies  are  still  in  sight  or  not : but  tlie 
dogs  having  once  gained  the  scent,  trace  it 
i with  united  and  unerring  skill ; and  the 
; poor  animal  soon  again  receives  indications 

■ of  their  approach.  Sometimes,  when  hard 
; hunted,  it  will  start  a fresh  Hare,  and  squat 
i in  the  same  form  ; at  others,  it  will  creep 

under  the  door  of  a sheep-cot,  and  conceal 
! itself  among  the  sheep  ; sometimes  it  will 
enter  a liolc,  like  tlic  rabbit  ; at  others,  it 
will  run  up  one  side  of  a quickset  hedge, 
and  down  the  other  ; and  it  has  been  known 
to  ascend  the  to]i  of  a cut  hedge,  and  run  a 
! considerable  way,  by  which  stratagem  It 
1 , 

has  effectually  evaded  the  hounds.  It  is 
also  not  unusual  for  the  Hare  to  betake 
itself  to  furze  bushes,  and  leap  from  one  to 
another,  whereby  the  dogs  are  frequently  j 
misled  ; and  as  it  swims  well,  and  takes  the  1 
water  readily,  it  will  cross  a river  with  the 
same  intent,  if  it  has  the  opportunity.  It  1 
may  be  observed,  however,  that  the  first  : 
doubling  which  a Hare  makes  generally  i 
affords  a key  to  all  its  future  attempts  of  that 
kind,  the  latter  exactly  resembling  the 
former.  The  Hare  is  a short-lived  animal, 
and  is  supposed  rarely  to  exceed  the  term  of 
seven  or  eight  years.  Its  voice,  which  is 
seldom  heard  but  in  the  distress  of  sudden 
surprise  or  when  wounded,  resembles  the  ’ 
sharp  cry  of  an  infant.  Its  enemies  are  i 
numerous  and  powerful.  Every  species  of  ■ 
the  dog  kind  pursues  it  by  instinct ; the  cat  ! 
and  the  weasel  tribes  exercise  all  their  arts  ' 
to  ensnare  it ; and  birds  of  prey,  snakes, 
adders,  &c.  drive  it  from  its  form,  particu-  | 
larly  during  the  summer  season  : these,  with 
the  more  destructive  pursuits  of  mankind, 
eontribute  to  thin  the  number  of  these 
animals,  which  from  their  prolific  nature 
would  otherwise  multiply  to  an  extravagant 
degree. 

The  flesh  is  now  much  prized  for  its 
peculiar  flavour,  as  it  was  by  the  Romans  ; 
but  it  was  forbidden  to  be  eaten  among  the 
Jews,  Mahometans,  and  ancient  Britons. 
The  fur,  until  of  late  years,  when  silk  became 
so  generally  used,  was  of  great  importance 
in  the  manufacture  of  hats ; and  in  some 
parts  of  the  continent  it  is  also  woven  into  | 
cloth.  1 

The  Irish  Hare  (Lepus  Hibtmicus),  usu-  1 
ally  considered  a species  of  the  common  1 
Hare  of  England,  is  said  by  Mr.  Bell,  in  his  | 
“ British  Quadrupeds,”  to  be  specifically 
distinct.  In  support  of  his  opinion,  he  says, 

“ The  characters  in  which  it  principally 
differs  from  the  latter  are  as  follows  : — ft  is 
somewhat  larger  ; the  head  is  rather  shorter ; 
the  ears  are  even  shorter  than  the  head, 
wliile  those  of  the  English  Hare  are  fully  an 
inch  longer  ; the  limbs  are  proportionally 
rather  shorter  j and  the  hinder  legs  do  not 
so  much  exceed  the  fore  legs  in  length.  The 
character  of  the  fur  is  also  remarkably  dif- 
ferent : it  is  composed  exclusively  of  the 
uniform  soft  and  shorter  hair  which  in  the 
English  species  is  mixed  with  the  black- 
tipped  long  hairs,  which  give  the  jicculiar 
mottled  appearance  of  that  animal ; it  is 
therefore  of  a uniform  reddish  brown  colour 
on  the  back  and  sides.  The  ears  arc  reddish 
gray,  blackish  at  the  tiiu  with  a dark  line 
near  the  outer  margin.  The  tail  is  ne.orly 
of  the  same  relative  length  as  in  the  common 
species.  The  numerous  discrepancies  in  the 
colour  and  texture  of  the  fur,  and  in  the 
form  and  jiroiiortion  of  the  different  parts  of 
the  animal,  appear  to  me  to  be  too  imiiort- 
ant  to  constitute  merely  the  characters  of  a 
variety.” 

The  Scotch,  or  Varvi.no  Hare.  iLcpus 
variabilis.)  This  species,  which  is  inter- 
mediate in  size  lielwccn  the  Common  Hare 
and  the  Rabbit,  differs  greatly  in  its  habits 
from  both.  Though  confined  to  alpine  dis- 

tricts  (and  therefore  sometimes  called  the 
jUpine  HareX  it  is  diffused  througli  a wide 
geograpliical  range;  being  found  on  the  Alps, 
in  Norway,  Sweden,  Lapland,  Russia,  Siberia, 
and  Kam'tschatka,  and  occurring  also  in  our 
own  island  on  the  summits  of  the  Scottish 
mountains.  In  summer  its  colour  is  a tawny 
gray,  with  a slight  admixture  of  black  ; in 
winter  it  is  entirely  white,  except  the  tips  of 
the  ears,  which  are  black.  It  shelters  itself 
in  the  cliffs  of  rocks,  is  easily  tamed,  and 
becomes  extremely  playful  and  amusing. 
Towards  the  month  of  September  it  changes 
its  colour,  and  resumes  its  summer  dress 
about  April  ; but  in  the  intensely  cold 
climate  of  Siberia  it  continues  white  all  the 
year  round.  It  has  been  sometimes  found 
entirely  coal  black  ; a variety  which  is  also 
known  to  take  place  occasionally  in  the 
common  species.  IVTien  the  winter  has 
: proved  unusually  severe,  the  Varying  Hare 
I has  been  known  to  migrate  from  the  frozen 
; hills  of  Siberia,  and  to  descend,  in  troops  of 
I five  or  six  hundred,  into  the  plains  and 
I woody  districts,  where  they  remained  till 
; the  returning  spring. 

i In  the  southern  and  western  provinces  of 
! Russia  there  is  a mixed  breed  of  Hares, 
i which  sustains  only  a partial  loss  of  its 
! colours  ; the  sides,  and  the  more  exposed 
: parts  of  the  ears  and  legs,  becoming  white 
! in  the  noldest  months,  wliile  the  other  parts 
remain  unchanged.  This  variety  is  by  the 
Russians  called  Russak  ; and  prodigious 
numbers  are  taken  in  snares  for  the  sake  of 
their  skins  only  ; the  Russians  and  Tartars, 
like  our  own  druidical  ancestors,  holding 
. the  flesh  of  Hares  in  the  utmost  detestation. 

T ' The  Ajiericax  Hare  {Lepus  Americanics') 

I is  not  much  larger  than  a rabbit,  by  which 
I name  indeed  it  is  well  known  throughout 
; the  northern  parts  of  that  vast  continent. 

; The  summer  hair  is  dark  brown  on  the 
^ upper  part  of  the  head,  lighter  on  the  sides. 

! and  of  an  ash  colour  below ; the  ears  are 
i wide,  edged  with  white,  tipped  with  brown, 

: and  dark  coloured  behind  ; tail  dark  above, 
white  beneath,  having  the  under  surface 
turned  up ; the  fore  legs  are  shorter  and 
■ ' the  hinder  longer  in  proportion  than  those 
’ of  the  European.  In  the  middle  and  south- 
‘ em  states,  the  change  in  the  colour  of  the  hair 
; is  by  no  means  as  remarkable  as  it  is  farther 
i north,  where  it  becomes  nearly  white.  It 
1 is  not  hunted  in  America,  but  is  generally 
i roused  by  a dog,  and  shot  or  caught  by 
j means  of  snares  or  a common  box-trap,  the 
I latter  being  the  most  usual  mode.  It  has 
I the  same  kind  of  leaping  gait  as  the  Euro- 
pean hare  ; and,  like  that  animal,  it  breeds 
several  times  during  the  year.  It  is  not  of 
a migratory  nature,  but  always  continues  to 
haunt  the  same  places,  taking  occasional 
refuge  under  the  roots  of  trees,  or  in  the 
hollows  near  the  roots. 

In  Mr.  Gos-c’s  “ Canadian  Naturalist”  wc 
find  the  following  infonnation  respecting 
the  American  Hare  : — “It  is  found  pretty 
generally  over  North  America,  from  this 
province,  even  to  the  Gulf  of  .Mexico,  where  it 
is  more  common  than  it  is  with  us.  Here  its 
winter  coat  is  nearly  white,  but  in  summer 
I -- 


it  is  of  a yellowish  brown,  with  a wliltc  tail. 
It  makes  a nest  or  bed  of  moss  and  leaves 
in  some  hollow  tree  or  old  log,  whence  it 
issues  chiefly  by  night.  Though  not  so  much 
addicted  to  gnawing  as  the  squirrels,  yet  as 
its  teeth  are  formed  in  the  same  manner,  it 
probably  resembles  them  in  its  food,  eating 
various  kinds  of  nuts  and  seeds,  as  well  as 
green  herbs.  It  is  said  also  occasionally  to 
peel  off  the  bark  from  apple  and  other  trees. 
A singular  mode  of  taking  furred  animals 
out  of  hollow  trees,  logs,  &c.  is  practised  in 
the  south,  called  ‘ twisting.’  I once  saw  it 
performed  on  a rabbit  (so  called)  ; the  dogs 
had  tracked  him  and  driven  him  to  Ms  hole 
in  the  bottom  of  a hollow  hiokory  tree.  The 
hole  was  too  small  to  admit  the  hunter’s 
hand  with  convenience,  so  we  made  the 
negroes  cut  down  the  tree,  which  was  soon 
effected.  When  it  fell,  we  watched  the  butt, 
to  see  that  the  rabbit  did  not  run  out,  but 
he  did  not  make  his  appearance.  The 
hunter  then  got  some  long  slender  switches, 
and  probing  tbe  hollow,  found  that  the 
rabbit  was  at  the  farther  end  several  feet 
up  the  trunk.  He  now  commenced  turning 
the  switch  round  in  one  direction,  a great 
many  times,  until  the  tip  of  it  had  become 
so  entangled  in  the  animal’s  fur,  as  to  bear 
a strong  pull.  He  then  began  to  pull  steadily 
out,  but  the  rabbit  held  on  as  well  as  he 
could,  and  made  considerable  resistance, 
crying  most  piteously,  like  a child ; at  last 
the  skin  gave  way,  and  a great  mass  of  fur 
and  skin  came  out  attached  to  the  switch, 
pulled  off  by  main  force.  He  now  took  a 
new  switch,  and  commenced  twisting  again, 
and  this  time  pulled  the  little  tiling  down, 
but  the  skin  was  tom  almost  completely  off 
the  loins  and  thighs  of  the  poor  little  crea- 
ture, and  so  tightly  twisted  about  the  end 
of  the  stick,  that  we  were  obliged  to  cut  the 
skin  to  get  the  animal  free  I ” A more  cold- 
blooded or  barbarous  cruelty,  practised  on 
a harmless  and  defenceless  animal,  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  conceive  ; and  were  it 
not  for  the  undoubted  veracity  of  the  writer 
we  should  reject  it  ns  well  on  the  score  of 
its  incredibility  as  of  its  inhumanity. 

The  Cape  Hare.  (_Lepus  Capaisis.')  This 
species,  which  is  about  the  size  of  the  one 
last  described,  inhabits  the  country  near  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  frequenting  the  most 
rocky  and  mountainous  situations,  and 
taking  up  its  abode  in  the  fissures  of  the 
cliffs.  The  cars  are  long,  broad  in  the 
middle,  naked,  and  rose-coloured  on  the 
outside,  and  covered  with  short  grey  hairs 
within  : the  back  and  upper  parts  generally 
are  similar  in  colour  to  that  of  the  Common 
Hare  ; the  checks  and  sides  arc  cinereous  ; 
the  breast,  belly,  and  legs,  ferruginous  ; and 
the  tail,  which  is  bushy,  turns  upwards. 
At  the  Cape  it  is  called  the  Ivlountain  Hare, 
or  Vi, ARTE  Haa.s.  In  one  of  the  specimens 
in  the  Uritish  Museum  the  nape  of  the  neck 
has  two  white  streaks. 

The  Baikai.  Hare  (.Lupus  Tolai)  is  rather 
larger  than  the  common  Hare,  and  has  a 
longer  and  smaller  head,  but  in  colour  and 
general  appearance,  pretty  much  resembles 
It.  This  animal  is  an  iiihabituut  of  the  open 
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hilly  places  in  Dauria  and  Mongolia,  and  is 
said  to  extend  as  far  as  Tibet.  In  the  colour 
of  its  flesh  it  agrees  with  the  rabbit,  but 
difiers  both  from  that  animal  and  tlie  hare 
in  its  manners ; neither  burrowing  in  the 
ground,  like  the  former,  nor  running  far 
when  pursued,  like  the  latter  ; but  instantly 
taking  refuge  in  the  holes  of  rocks.  [Tor 
Alpine  Lagomys,  Calling  Hare,  &c.,  see 
Laqomys.] 

HARELDA.  A genus  of  Ducks,  contain- 
ing the  Long-tailed  Duck  (if.  glacialis). 
[See  Duck.] 

HARENGHS.  [See  Hkhkino.] 

HARFANG.  The  Great  Snowy  Owl.  [See 
Owl.] 

HARLEQUHSr  BEETLE.  [See  Acno- 

CINUS.] 


HARLEQUIN  DUCK.  {Clangula  his- 
trionka).  A magnificent  species  found  on 


HABT-EQUTN  DUCK. 

(oLAKOOLi  aiSTBIONIOA.) 

both  continents  ; it  derives  its  name  from 
tlie  singularity  of  its  markings.  It  is  seven- 
teen inches  in  length,  and  twenty-eight 
inches  in  extent : the  bill  is  of  a lead  colour, 
tipped  with  red;  upper  part  of  the  head 
black  ; between  the  eye  and  bill  a broad 
space  of  white,  extending  over  the  eye,  and 
ending  in  reddish  ; behind  the  ear,  a similar 
spot  : neck  black,  ending  below  iu  a circle 
of  white  ; breast  deep  slate ; shoulders 
marked  with  a semicircle  of  white  ; belly 
black  ; sides  chestnut  ; body  above,  black, 
or  deep  slate  ; some  of  tlie  scapulars  white  ; 
rn'cater  wing-coverts  tipt  with  white  ; legs 
and  feet  deep  ash  ; vent  and  pointed  tail 
black.  It  swims  and  dives  well ; flies  sivift, 
and  to  a great  beight ; and  has  a whistling 
note.  The  female  lays  ten  white  eggs  on  the 
grass  ; the  young  are  prettily  speckled,  -^t 
Hudson’s  Bay,  where  it  breeds,  and  is  said 
to  frequent  the  small  rivulets  inland,  it  is 
called  the  Painted  Duck  ; at  Newfoundland 
and  along  the  coast  of  New  England,  the 
Lord.  It  is  an  admirable  diver,  and  is  often 
seen  in  deep  water,  considerably  out  at  sea. 

HARPA,  or  IIARP-SIIELL.  A beau- 
tiful genus  of  shells,  so  regularly  marked 
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with  parallel  longitudinal  ribs  on  the  outer 
surface,  as  to  suggest  at  the  first  glance  the 
idea  of  the  stringed  instrument  to  which  it 
owes  its  name.  The  upper  end  of  each  rib 
is  projected  and  pointed ; spire  short,  last 
whorl  large  and  deeply  notched ; outer  lip 
thickened,  and  is  supposed  to  have  no  oper- 
culum. The  Mollusc  which  inhabits  it  lias 
the  head  large  ; mouth  open  below ; des- 
titute of  a proboscis ; but  having  two  ten- 


HARP  SBSI.L  AND  AN1A:aX-. 
(HaRFA  .-KSTRICOSA.) 


tacula,  with  eyes  in  the  middle  : foot  large.  . 
It  has  been  asserted  by  some  naturalists  that 
the  animal  can,  when  attacked  by  an  enemy, 
disembarrass  itself  of  part  of  its  foot,  and 
retire  entirely  within  its  shell.  The  prin- 
cipal localities  of  this  genus  are  the  Red  Sea 
and  the  Indian  and  South  American  Oceans. 
There  are  several  species,  all  handsome,  and  , 
some  rare  ; among  them  the  Harpa  multi-  | 
costa,  wliich  is  very  rare,  and  the  Harpa 
imperialis,  from  the  JIauritius,  the  markings 
of  which  are  very  elegant ; but  perhaps  the 
more  abundant  species  here  figured,  Harpa 
vcnlricosa,  is  as  beautiful  in  form  andcolour- 
ing  as  any  species  of  this  marine  carnivorous 
genus. 

HARP-SEAL.  The  Greenland  Seal.  [See  ^ 
Seal.]  | 

HARPY  EAGLE.  (,ThrasaHus.)  A genus  j 
of  Accipitrine  Birds  found  in  South  Ame- 
rica ; celebrated  for  the  enormous  develop- 
ment of  their  beak  and  legs,  and  the  con- 
sequent strength  and  power  they  e\ince  in  i 
mastering  their  prey.  The  follomng  short 
but  characteristic  notice  of  this  bird  occurs 


nARPV  FAOLK. — (TnUASAETCS  HARPTIA.) 

in  “ Edwards’s  Voyage  up  the  Amazon. 

“ While  absent  upon  this  excursion,  >lr. 
Bradley,  an  Irishman,  who  trades  u|>on  the 
Upper  Amazon,  arrived  at  Mr.  Norns  s, 
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j ; bringing  many  singular  birds  and  curiosities 
i of  various  kinds.  One  of  the  former  was  a 
young  Harpy  Eagle,  a most  ferocious  look- 
! ing  tmaracter,  with  a harpy’s  crest  and  a 
; beak  and  talons  in  correspondence.  He  was 
: turned  loose  into  the  garden,  and  before 
long  gave  us  a sample  of  his  powers.  With 
’ erected  crest  and  flashing  eyes,  uttering  a 
frightful  shriek,  he  pounced  upon  a young 
ibis,  and  quicker  than  thought  had  tom  his 
I,  reeking  liver  from  his  body.  The  whole 
i animal  world  there  was  ^vild  with  fear.”  No 
I ; member  of  the  Bird  class  could  look  more 
■ fierce  and  indignant  than  a noble  specimen 
I of  this  formidable  Eagle,  which  we  saw 
I some  years  ago  in  the  Zoological  Gardens, 
! Regent's  Park.  Its  whole  aspect  was  that 
\ of  formidably  organized  power ; and  even 
; the  ap^ndage  of  the  crest  added  much  to 
j its  terrific  appearance. 

I HARRIER.  A well-known  kind  of 
: hound,  remarkable  for  liis  sagacity  in  tracing, 

: and  boldness  in  pursuing  his  game.  Tlierc 
are  several  varieties,  but  all  differing  in  their 
services  ; some  being  adapted  for  one  sort  of 
ame,  and  some  for  another.  The  best 
reed,  and  that  to  which  the  name  is  more 


HABRIEK 


emphatically  applied,  is  the  Harrier  used 
for  hunting  the  Hare,  which  is  supposed  to 
have  been  originally  produced  by  a cross 
between  the  Foxhound  and  the  Beagle.  The 
Harrier  is  generally  from  sixteen  to  eighteen 
inches  in  height. 

I HART.  The  name  given  to  a Stag  or 
male  Deer,  which  has  completed  his  fifth 
year.  [See  Deer.] 

j HARVEST-FLY.  [See  Cicada  septem- 

\ decini,'] 

I HAWFINCH.  [Sec  Grosbeak.] 

: HAWK,  (/’afeoniefee.)  The  name  by  which 

, several  birds  of  prey,  closely  allied  to  the 
Falcons,  are  designated ; os  the  Goshawk, 
the  .Sparrow-hawk,  &c.,  which  will  be  found 

. under  their  respective  names.  The  beak  of 
the  Hawks  re.scmblcs  that  of  the  Falcons  in 
its  general  form,  lieing  curved  from  the 
base  i but  the  wings  arc  shorter,  and  want 
the  pointed  tips  wfeh  arc  characteristic  of 
that  division  of  the  family.  The  most  pow- 
^ul  Hawks  arc  found’  in  cold  countries, 
inhabiting  hilly  districts  where  there  are 
woimU,  and  seeking  their  prey  near  the 
ground.  Among  the  whole,  none  is  more 
Imld  and  pertinacious  In  jiiirsuit  of  its  prey 
than  the  Sparrow-hawk  [wliicli  see].  In  the 
first  volume  of  Gray  and  .MitclielFs  genera 


of  Birds  mil  be  found  descriptions  of  the  nu- 
merous genera,  with  references  to  the  greater 
part  of  the  species,  and  figures  of  most  of  the 
typical  forms.  In  the  List  of  Birds  in  the 
British  Museum  collection,  which  is  ex- 
ceedingly rich  in  the  Hawk  tribe,  will  be 
seen  how  numerous  the  species  are.  We 
refer  those  desirous  of  further  information 
to  those  two  works. 

HAMTI-OWL.  [See  Owls.] 

HAZEL  WORM,  a name  sometimes  ap- 
plied to  the  little  lizard  Aiiguis  fruyilis,  more 
commonly  called  the  Blind-worm  [which 
see]. 

HEATHCOCK.  [See  Grouse.] 

HEDGEHOG.  {Erinaccm  Europceus.) 
The  common  Hedgehog  is  found  in  most 
of  the  temperate  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia  ; i 
and  though  it  has  a formidable  appearance, 
it  is  one  of  the  most  harmless  creatures  in  i 
e.xistence.  It  is  an  insectivorous  quadruped,  ' 
whose  generic  character  may  be  thus  de-  i 
scribed  : — the  back  covered  with  sharp  ' 
strong  spines,  about  an  inch  long,  with  the 
power  of  rolling  itself  up  in  a ball  by  means 
of  appropriate  muscles  ; muzzle  pointed  ; 
tail  short ; and  each  foot  five-toed  and  1 
armed  with  robust  claws  : the  head  is  very  I 
conical ; the  ears  short,  broad,  and  rounded  ; 
the  eyes  prominent ; the  body  oblong,  and 
conical  above  ; and  the  legs  short,  almost  | 
naked,  and  of  a dusky  colour.  It  is  about 
ten  inches  in  length,  and  its  colour  is  gene- 
rally a grey-brown.  Its  close  covering  of 
sharp  spines,  which  are  firmly  fixed  in  its 
tough  skin,  and  sufficiently  elastic  to  bear 
great  violence  without  breaking,  protects  it 
from  falls  or  blows,  and  as  effectually  secures 
it  from  the  attacks  of  an  enemy  ; for  when 
molested,  it  instantly  rolls  itself  into  a kind 
of  ball,  and  presents  nothing  but  its  prickles 
to  the  foe  ; and  the  more  the  animal  is  irri- 
tated and  alarmed,  the  more  firmly  does  it 
contract  itself,  and  the  more  stiff  and  strong 
does  its  bristly  panoply  become.  Thus 
rolled  up,  it  patiently  waits  till  the  danger 
is  past : the  cat,  the  weasel,  the  ferret,  and 
the  martin  soon  decline  the  combat ; and 
though  a well-trained  wire-haired  terrier, 
or  a fox,  may  now  and  then  be  found  to  open 
a Hedgehog,  it  generally  remains  impene- 
trable and  secure.  From  this  state  of  secu- 
rity, in  fact,  it  is  not  cosily  forced  ; scarcely 
anything  but  cold  water  obliging  it  to  un- 
fold itself. 

The  usual  food  of  the  Hedgehog  is  beetles, 
worms,  slugs,  and  snails  ; it  is  also  said  to  de- 
vour fruit,  the  roots  of  plants,  and  certain 
other  vegetable  substances,  while  it  shows 
itself  not  so  restricted  ns  has  been  thought  in 
its  choice  of  animal  food  ; eggs,  frogs,  toads, 
mice,  and  even  snakes  occasionally,  serving 
for  its  repast.  The  Hedgehog  is  strictly 
nocturnal,  remaining  coiicd  up  in  its  retreat 
during  the  day,  and  wandering  about  nearly 
all  the  night  in  search  of  food.  It  generally 
resides  in  small  thickets,  in  hedges,  or  in 
ditches  covered  with  bushes,  making  a hole 
about  six  or  eight  inches  deep,  which  it 
lines  wltli  moss,  gro-ss,  or  leaves.  The  lii- 
bernntlon  of  the  Hedgehog  is  undoubted  i 
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I although  it  lays  up  no  store  for  the  winter, 

; it  retires  to  its  hole,  and  in  its  warm,  soft 
nest  of  moss  and  leaves,  it  lies  secure  from 
the  rigours  of  the  frost  and  the  violence  of 
the  tempest,  passing  the  dreary  season  in  a 
profoundly  torpid  state.  The  female  pro- 
duces from  two  to  four  young  ones  early  in 
the  summer,  which  at  their  birth  are  blind, 
and  covered  with  soft  white  spines,  which  in 
two  or  tliree  days  become  hard  and  elastic. 
The  flesh  of  these  animals,  though  generally 
rejected  as  human  food,  is  said  to  be  very 
delicate. 

Many  absurd  errors  prevail  as  to  the 
habits  of  this  animal,  ft  is  charged  with 
sucking  the  teats  of  cows  by  night,  and 
wounding  their  udders  with  its  spines, 
thereby  causing  those  ulcerations  which  are 
sometimes  observed  : from  this  false  accusa- 
tion, however,  the  smallness  of  its  mouth  is 
a sufficient  exculpation.  It  is  also  said  to 
be  very  destructive  to  gardens  and  orchards, 
by  rolling  itself  among  fruit,  and  thus  car- 
rying off  a quantity  on  its  spines : but  its 
spines  are  evidently  so  disposed,  that  no 
fruit  would  stick  on  them,  even  were  the 
experiment  attempted.  But  so  far  from 
being  mischievous  and  injurious,  the  Hedge- 
hog is  found  to  be  of  real  use,  and  is  often 
kept  for  the  purpose  of  ridding  houses  of 
the  numerous  cockroaches  by  which  some 
arc  infested  ; and  it  is  well  known  to  devour 
many  destructive  insects  of  the  beetle  kind 
and  others,  which  are  injurious  to  the  farmer 
and  gardener. 

In  the  “ Journal  of  a Naturalist,”  this 
animal  is  thus  noticed  : — “ Notwithstanding 
all  the  persecutions  from  prejudice  and 
wantonness  to  which  the  Hedgehog  is  ex- 
posed, it  is  yet  common  with  us  ; sleeping 
by  day  in  a bed  of  leaves  and  moss,  under 
the  cover  of  a very  thick  bramble  or  furze- 
bush,  and  at  times  in  some  hollow  stump  of 
a tree.  It  creeps  out  in  the  summer  even- 
ings ; and,  running  about  with  more  agility 
than  its  dull  appearance  promises,  feeds  on 
dew- worms  and  beetles,  which  it  finds  among 
the  herbage,  but  retires  with  trepidation  at 
the  approach  of  man.  In  the  autumn,  crabs, 
fruits,  haws,  and  the  common  fruits  of  the 
hedge,  constitute  its  diet.  In  the  winter, 
covering  itself  deeply  in  moss  and  leaves,  it 
sleeps  during  the  severe  weather  ; and,  when 
drawn  out  from  its  bed,  scarcely  anything 
of  the  creature  is  to  be  observed,  it  exhibiting 
only  a ball  of  leaves,  which  it  seems  to  attach 
to  its  spines  by  repeatedly  rolling  itself 
roimd  in  its  nest.” 

The  Siberian  or  Lono-eared  Hedoe- 
noG.  {Brinaceus  auritus.)  This  species  is 
in  general  larger  than  the  eommon  or  Euro- 
pean, and  may  be  easily  distinguished  by 
its  ears,  which  are  large,  oval,  open,  and 
naked,  with  soft  whitish  hair  on  the  inside, 
and  edged  with  brown  : the  upper  part  of 
the  animal  is  covered  with  slender  brown 
spines,  with  a whitish  ring  near  the  base, 
and  another  towards  the  tip,  and  the  legs 
and  belly  are  clothed  with  soft  white  fur. 
In  its  general  manner  and  habits  this  species 
is  said  to  resemble  the  common  Hedgehog. 
The  Earless  IIkdoeuoo  appears  to  be  only 
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a variety  of  the  common  species  : the  head, 
however,  is  somewhat  shorter  and  the  snout 
more  blunt ; there  is  no  appearance  of  ex- 
ternal ears  ; it  is  shorter;  and  the  whole 
animal  is  of  a whitish  hue. 

HEDGE-SPARROW.  [See  Sparrow.]  | 

HELAMYS,  or  JUMPING  HARE.  This 
animal  constitutes  a genus  of  mammalia,  of 
the  order  Tiodcjitia,  allied  to  the  Jerboas.  The 
head  is  large,  the  tail  long,  the  fore  legs  are  i 
very  short  in  comparison  with  the  hinder. 
They  have  four  molars,  each  composed  of  two 
laminai ; their  lower  incisors  are  truncated  : 


A1  UU.:aN  jumping  harh 

(UELAMVS  CAFFER.) 


the  fore  feet  have  five  toes,  furnished  with 
long  pointed  nails  ; the  hind  feet  have  four 
toes,  which  are  separate  as  far  as  the  bones 
of  the  metatarsus,  and  furnished  with  lai^e 
claws,  almost  resembling  hoofs.  The  species 
Helamys  cajffer  is  pale  fulvous,  with  a long  ^ 
tufted  tail,  black  at  the  tip.  It  is  as  large  , 
as  a rabbit,  and,  like  it,  inhabits  deep  bur-  \ 
row's.  Our  cut  exhibits  one  about  to  spring,  | 
while  another  is  at  the  mouth  of  its  Bur-  j 
row.  j 

HELARCTOS.  A genus  of  Bears  found  ! 
in  India  and  the  Eastern  Islands.  The  Malay  ' 
and  Java  Bears  may  be  given  as  illustrations,  j 
[See  Bear.]  | 

HELICINA.  A genus  of  Mollusca,  found  ; 
in  America  and  the  West  Indies.  Some  in- 
habit the  sea,  but  others  are  terrestrial,  either 
feeding  upon  trees  or  subsisting  on  the  vege- 
table productions  of  the  fields  and  gardens. 
The  head  of  the  animal  is  furnished  with  a 
proboscis  and  two  tentacula,  with  eyes  at 
the  base  on  tubercles  ; foot  short.  The  shell 
is  of  a flattened  shape,  mouth  semicircular, 
closed  by  a homy  operculum,  which  is  formed 
of  concentric  layers,  and  permanently  at- 
tached to  the  foot ; outer  lip  thickened  and 
reflected,  inner  lip  spread  over  the  body- 
whorl,  terminating  in  a point.  There  are 
a great  many  species. 

HELICONIDjE.  a family  of  Ixipidop- 
terous  insects  ; in  which  the  wings  vary  in 
shape,  but  are  often  very  long  and  narrow, 
and  the  discoidal  cell  of  the  hind  wings  is 
always  closed  ; the  antenna!  arc  slightly  j 
claviite  ; the  palpi  are  short,  and  wide  apart  j 
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at  the  base,  the  second  joint  being  genernliy 
clothed  with  hairs  directed  upwards  at  its 
extremity.  The  caterpillars  are  cylindrical, 
and  either  spinosc  or  furnished  with  several 
pairs  of  long  fleshy  appendages  ; and  the 
chrysalides  are  often  ornamented  with  bril- 
liant golden  spots.  The  species  belonging 
to  this  family  are  entirely  exotic,  of  a mode- 
rately large  size,  and  of  very  varied  colours. 
In  some  of  the  species  the  wings  are  quite 
denuded  of  scales  and  in  many  they  are  but 
slightly  covered.  One  of  the  si>ecies,  Euplma 
(Danais'i  hamata,  is  said  to  1^  so  abundant 
in  New  llolland,  that  it  occasionally  dark- 
ens the  air  from  the  clouds  of  them.  By 
many  authors  this  and  the  allied  genera  are 
placed  in  the  separate  family  Danaidce,  We 
must  refer  our  readers  to  Mr.  Doubleday’s 
elaborate  letter-press  to  his  work  on  the 
Diurnal  Lepidoptera,  so  beautifully  illus- 
trated by  Mr.  Hewitson. 

HELICTIS.  A genus  of  carnivorous 
Quadrupeds  allied  to  the  Skunks,  of  which 
there  are  at  least  two  speeies,  one  found  in 
China,  where  it  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Reeves, 
the  other  in  Nepal,  whenee  it  was  sent  by 
Mr.  Hodgson. 

HELIORXIS.  A genus  of  Birds  found  in 
South  America.  [See  Fixfoot.] 

I HELIX : HELICIDjE.  The  general  name 

I of  a large  and  most  extensively  diffused  class 
of  Molluscous  animals  with  a shelly  covering. 
It  is  equally  adapted  to  the  hottest  and  the 
coldest  climates,  the  most  cultivated  and  the 
most  barren  situations.  In  the  Cuvierian 
system  this  is  the  type  of  a family  of  ter- 
restrial and  air-breathing  Gnsteropods.  The 
common  Garden  Snail  of  this  country,  and 
the  Edible  Snail  of  France  and  Italy,  are 
well-known  examples  of  this  family  ; but  iu 
tropical  climates  more  striking  ones  are  to 
be  found.  The  work  of  Dr.  Pfeiffer  is  the 
latest  and  the  most  elaborate  on  this  group. 
In  the  works  of  Wood,  Sowerby,  Reeve  and 
others,  a great  number  of  species  are  figured. 
An  inspection  of  the  cases  containing  them 
in  the  British  Museum  anil  show  how  varied 
their  forms  are,  and  how  beautifully  coloured 
are  many  of  the  species.  There  are  some 
brought  from  the  Philipiiine  Islands  by  Mr. 
Cuming,  which  when  wetted  lose  their  co- 
lour, but  regain  it  when  dry.  This  is  owing 
to  the  nature  of  the  epidermis.  [See  Sxail.] 

HELMET-SHELL.  (Cassis.)  A family 
of  shells,  of  which  there  are  several  species, 
■ mostly  found  on  trojiical  shores,  but  some 


are  also  met  with  in  the  Mcditcirancan. 
Ihey  are  inhabited  by  molltiscons  animals, 
s*ime  r,f  which  grow  to  a very  large  size,  re- 
quiring of  count*  a corresiKimling  magnitude 
01  shell.  They  live  at  some  distance  from 


the  shore,  on  the  sand,  into  which  they  oc- 
casionally burrow,  so  ns  to  liide  themselves. 
The  back  of  the  Helmet-shell  is  convex,  and 
the  under  part  flat : the  mouth  is  long  and 
narrow  : the  lip  is  strongly  serrated,  and 
rises  into  a high  tliick  border  or  ledge  on  the 
back  ; and  the  pillar  is  generally  strongly 
toothed,  and  beset  with  small  asperities. 
The  shells  of  the  Cassis  rufa  and  other  spe- 
cies are  beautifully  sculptured  by  Italian 
artists  in  imitation  of  antique  eameos,  the 
different  layers  of  colouring  matter  resem- 
bling the  onyx  and  other  precious  stones 
formerly  used  for  this  purpose. 

Upon  this  subject  some  interesting  par- 
ticulars were  detailed  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Gray,  at 
a meeting  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  held  April 
21.  1847.  He  observed  that  numerous  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  substitute  various 
materials,  such  as  porcelain  and  glass,  for 
the  ancient  cameos ; but  their  great  in- 
feriority has  caused  them  to  be  neglected. 
The  best  and  now  most  used  substitutes  are 
shells ; several  kinds  of  wliich  afford  the 
necessary  difference  of  colour,  and  at  the 
same  time  are  soft  enough  to  be  worked 
with  ease  and  hard  enough  to  resist  wear. 
The  shells  used  are  those  of  the  flesh-eating 
univalves,  which  are  peculiar  as  being  formed 
of  three  layers  of  calcareous  matters,  each 
layer  being  a perpendicular  lamina  placed 
side  by  side.  'The  cameo  cutter  selects  those 
shells  which  have  the  tiiree  layers  composed 
of  different  colours,  as  they  afford  him  the 
means  of  relieving  liis  work  ; but  the  kinds 
now  employed,  and  which  experience  has 
taught  him  are  best  for  his  purpose,  are  the 
Bull’s  Mouth  iCassis  rufa)  from  the  Indian 
Seas,  the  Black  Helmet  (Cassis  Madagas- 
cariensis),  a West  Indian  shell,  the  Homed 
Helmet  (Cassis  corvuta),  from  Madagascar, 
and  the  Queen  Conch  (Strombus  gigas),  a na- 
tive of  the  West  Indies.  The  two  first  are 
the  best  shells.  After  detailing  the  pecu- 
liarities of  these  shells,  Mr.  Gray  proceeded 
to  give  an  account  of  the  progress  of  the  art, 
wluch  was  confined  to  Rome  for  upwards  of 
forty  years,  and  to  Italy  until  tlie  last  twenty 
years,  at  which  period  an  Italian  commenced 
the  making  of  tliem  in  Paris ; and  now 
about  three  liundrcd  persons  are  employed 
in  this  branch  of  trade  in  that  city.  The 
number  of  shells  used  annually  thirty  years 
ago  was  about  three  hundred,  the  whole  of 
which  were  sent  from  England  ; the  value 
of  each  shell  in  Rome  being  30s.  To  show 
the  increase  of  this  trade,  the  number  of 
shells  used  in  France  last  year  was  nearly  os 
follows  : 


Bull’s  Jfouth  - 
Black  Helmet  - 
Homed  llelinct 
Queen  Concli  - 


80,000 

8,000 

fiOO 

1,200 


Is.  8d.  £(1,400 

Ss.  1,800 

2s.  (id.  (iO 

Is.  2jd.  700 


100,500  shells.  Value  8,000 

The  average  value  of  the  large  cameos  made 
in  Paris  is  about  six  francs  each,  giving  a 
sterling  value  of  .22,000/.,  and  the  value  ofthe 
small  cameos  is  about  8,000/.,  giving  a total 
value  of  tlie  cameos  produced  in  Paris  for 


the  last  year  of  40,0001.,  while  in  England 
not  more  than  six  persons  are  employed  in 
this  trade.  Athenceum,  May  1.  1847. 

HELOPIDjE.  a family  of  insects  be- 
longing to  the  order  Coleoptera,  division  He- 
teroniera,  in  which  the  antennas  are  inserted 
near  the  eyes,  and  the  terminal  joint  is 
always  tlie  longest,  covered  at  the  base  by 


the  margin  of  the  head,  filiform,  or  slightly 
thickened  at  the  tip,  elytra  not  soldered 
together ; maxillary  palpi,  with  the  last 
joint  largest,  hatchet-shaped  ; es^es  gene- 
rally kidney-shaped.  Tlie  larvae  generally 
filiform,  with  smooth  shining  bodies  and 
very  short  feet.  They  are  found  in  old 
wood,  while  the  perfect  insects  are  frequently 
found  upon  flowers,  or  below  the  bark  of 
trees.  This  family  consists  of  several  genera, 
most  of  which  are  exotic.  Mr.  Paget,  of 
Yarmouth,  in  liis  Natural  History  of  that 
town,  mentions  that  the  larva  of  the  common 
Helops  violaccMS  injured  the  wood  of  a 
window-frame  very  much,  in  which  several 
of  these  Insects  had  taken  up  their  abode. 

HEMEROBIHS:  HEMEROBIIDiE. 
EACE- WING  FLIES.  A genus  and  family 
of  insects  belonging  to  the  order  Neuroptera  ; 
remarkable  for  the  exceeding  brilliancy  of 
the  eyes  in  most  of  the  species,  and  for  the 
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delicate  structure  and  varied  colours  of  their 
long  reticulated  wings;  so  that,  although  of 
small  size,  they  are  very  conspicuous.  They 
deposit  their  eggs  upon  plants,  attaching 
them  at  the  extremity  of  a long  slender  foot- 
stalk, tlie  base  of  which  is  fastened  to  tlie 
leaf : thus  fixed  in  small  clusters,  they  have 
the  appearance  of  minute  fungi.  Tlie  larva: 
of  these  insects  arc  extremely  ravenous  ; and, 
ns  they  feed  on  the  Aphides,  or  plant-lice,  are 
highly  beneficial.  During  the  summer  they 
arrive  at  their  full  growth  in  about  fifteen 
days  ; they  then  spin  a silken  cocoon,  in 
whicli  they  enter  as  inactive  pupa:,  and  there 
remain  during  the  winter. 

HEMIDACTYLUS.  A genus  of  Lizards 
belonging  to  the  Gecko  family,  in  which 


the  tail  is  depressed,  angular  aliove,  with 
cross  rows  ot  spines,  the  toes  being  free. 
The  species  are  found  in  various  parts  of  the 
world,  and  will  be  found  described  in  Mr. 
Gray’s  Catalogue  of  Reptiles ; one  species 
seems  to  be  common  on  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean. 

I-IEMIPODIUS.  A genus  of  Gallinaceous 
Birds  allied  to  the  Quails,  of  which  there  are 
very  many  species  in  .;Vfrica  and  Asia  cliiefly. 
Colonel  Sykes  has  described  many  of  the 
East  India  species.  We  must  refer  to  Gray's 
and  Mitchell’s  Genera  of  Birds  for  a list  of 
the  species  and  figures  of  the  form,  and  limit 
ourselves  to  the  notiee  of  a species  figured 
in  the  work  of  Mr.  Gould,  where  it  is  called 
the  SwiFT-KLYiXG  IIemipode.  This  bird 
inhabits  New  South  Wales,  and  is  the 
“ Little  Quail  ” of  the  colonists.  The 
male  is  little  more  than  half  the  size  of 
the  female.  It  breeds  in  September  and 
October  : the  nest  is  slightly  constructed  of 
grasses,  placed  in  a shallow  depression  of  the 
groimd,  under  the  shelter  of  a small  tuft  of 
grass : eggs  four  in  number.  The  Hemi- 
podius  lies  so  close  as  to  be  nearly  trodden 
on  before  it  will  rise,  and,  when  flushed,  flies 
off  with  such  rapidity  as  to  make  it  very 
difficult  to  shoot. 

HE  JIIPTERA.  An  order  of  Insects  cha- 
racterized by  having  a homy  beak  for  suc- 
tion I four  wings,  whereof  the  uppermost 
are  generally  thick  at  the  base,  with  thinner 
extremities,  which  lie  flat,  and  cross  each 
other  on  the  top  of  the  back,  or  are  of  uni- 
form thickness  tlmoughout,  and  slope  at  the 
sides  like  a roof.  Transformation  partial. 
Larva:  and  pupte  nearly  like  the  adult  in- 
sect, but  wanting  wings The  , various 

kinds  of  field  and  house  bugs  give  out  a 
strong  and  disagreeable  smell,  ifany  of 
them  (some  Pentatomidoe  and  Lygisidm, 
Cimicidee,  Jieduviadee,  Hydrometridee,  Xe- 
pulce,  and  Xotonectidee)  live  entirely  on  ftie 
juices  of  animals,  and  by  tliis  means  destroy 
great  numbers  of  noxious  insects  ; some  are 
of  much  service  in  the  arts,  aflfording  us  the 
costly  cochineal,  scarlet  grain,  lac,  and 
manna  ; but  the  benefits  derived  from  these 
are  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  in- 
juries committed  by  the  domestic  kinds,  and 
by  the  numerous  tribes  of  plant-bu^s,  locusts 
or  cicada:,  tree- hoppers,  plant-lice,  bark 
lice,  mealy  bugs,  and  the  like,  that  suck  the 
juices  of  plants,  and  require  the  greatest 
care  and  watchfulness  on  our  part  to  keep 
them  in  clieck.  The  works  of  Bumicister, 
Amyot,  and  Servilla,  Jleyer,  Hatton  and 
others  may  be  referred  to  for  the  siiecics, 
which  are  very  numerous,  and  often  most 
beautifully  coloured,  the  colour  and  odour 
being  by  no  means  in  harmotiy. 

HEN.  The  general  name  of  the  female 
among  the  feathered  trilics,  but  more  espe- 
cially applied  to  the  female  of  the  gallina- 
ceous kind. 

HEN-ilARRIER.  {.Cirais  cyanevs.)  This 
bird  is  a species  of  hawk  ; about  eighteen 
inclics  ill  length,  and  three  feet  in 
from  the  tips  of  the  wings  extended.  The 
bill  is  black,  and  covered  at  the  base  with 
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long  bristly  feathers  ; ecrc,  irides,  and  edges 
of  the  eyelids,  yellow  : the  upper  parts  of 
the  I>lunmge  bluish  gray,  mixed  with  light 
tinges  of  rusty  ; the  breast  and  under-coverts 
I of  the  wings  white,  the  former  streaked  with 
■ reddish  brown,  and  the  latter  marked  with 
bars  of  the  same  : the  wings  and  tail  are  a 
bluish-gray,  variegated  with  black  ; and  the 
i legs  arc  long,  slender,  and  yellow.  The 
Hen-Uarrier  feeds  on  birds  and  reptiles  ; it 
‘ flics  low,  skimming  along  the  surface  of  the 
; ground  in  search  of  prey,  and  is  extremely 
i destructive  to  young  poultry  and  the  fea- 
I thered  game.  It  makes  its  nest  on  the 
i ground,  and  lays  four  eggs  of  a reddish 
colour,  with  a few  white  spots. 

I HEPATIjS.  a beautiful  genus  of  Crus- 
I tacea  found  in  South  America,  and  so  named 
I from  its  liver-coloured  marking.  The  genus 
I is  allied  to  Calappa,  and  belongs  to  the  same 
' family. 

HEPIAXID.S;.  A family  of  Eepidopter- 
ous  insects,  in  the  section  IIetehoceka 
(corresponding  with  the  first  group  of  La- 
I treille’s  Nocturxa).  It  is  distinguished  by 
r having  the  antenno!  veiy  short  and  filiform, 

I never  feathered  to  the  tip  ; the  spiral  tongue 
j either  very  short  or  obsolete ; and  the 
palpi  also  generally  obsolete ; the  wings 
elongated,  and  deflexed  in  repose  ; the  ab- 
domen -also  elongated,  its  extremity  being 
attenuated  into  a lung  ovipositor,  capable  of 
being  withdrawn,  or  introduced  into  the 
crevices  of  the  bark  of  trees,  &c.  The  cater- 
pillars are  sixteen-footed  fleshy  grubs  j and 
feed  upon  the  roots  of  vegetables  or  the 
wood  of  standing  trees  : when  full  grown, 
they  construct  a cocoon  of  the  refuse  of  what 
they  have  been  feeding  upon.  The  chrysalis 
is  armed  with  transverse  rows  of  fine  reflexed 
spines  on  the  abdominal  segments,  which 
assist  the  insect  whilst  making  its  eiforts  to 
' emerge  from  its  confinement  and  assume  the 
perfect  state.  The  Ilepialidce  are  called 
iS’icifts,  from  the  rapidity  of  their  flight, 
which  takes  place  during  the  twilight.  Some 
of  the  species  are  very  remarkable,  particu- 
larly IlEriALO.s  ViHESCEX's,  a large  spe- 
cies from  New  Zealand,  described  by  Mr. 
Doubleday.  The  catcri)illar  of  this  is  very 
frequently  attached  by  a fungus  ; which  en- 
tirely converts  it  into  a vegetable  substance, 
the  fructification  and  its  pedicel  projecting 
considerably.  This  fungus  is  the  fijiherria 
AVxrtsi of  II ooker  (5.  erucarum of  Mulsant.) 
Among  the  most  striking  Ilepialidx  of  this 
country  are  llejnalus  Humuti,  or  the  Ghost 
Moth,  and  Comus  lignijierda,  or  the  Goat 
' Moth  [which  see]. 

, IIEPIOLVS.  [Sec  Ghost-moth.] 

IIEUMIT  CR.\B.  The  name  given  to 
different  species  of  the  family  J'ni/uridiv, 
which  occupy  empty  shells,  in  which  they 
prritcct  their  soft  and  otherwise  easily  injured 
tails.  [See  Ckab  : Paoukus.] 

HERON.  (Arden.)  Though  birds  of  the 
crane,  the  stork,  and  the  Heron  kind,  have 
a strong  affinity  to  each  other,  the  Heron 
may  tie  distinguished  by  its  smaller  size,  its 
longer  bill,  and  particularly  by  the  middle 


' claw  on  each  foot,  which  is  serrated,  for  the 
better  seizing  and  securing  its  slippery  prey. 
Herons  reside  on  the  bunks  of  lakes  and 
rivers,  or  in  marshy  places  : their  food  con- 
sists of  fishes  and  their  fry,  frogs,  and  field 
mice,  as  well  as  all  sorts  of  insects,  snails, 
and  worms.  They  build  in  large  societies 
in  the  same  place  ; and  when  they  fly,  their 
neck  is  contracted  and  folded  over  their 
back,  and  their  legs  are  extended. 

The  Common  Heron  (Ardea  cincrea)  is 
remarkably  light  in  proportion  to  its  bulk, 
scarcely  weighing  three  pounds  and  a half, 
though  its  length  is  upwards  of  three  feet, 
and  its  extended  breadth  above  five.  The 
bill  is  six  inches  long,  straight,  jiointed,  and 
strong  ; the  upper  mandible  is  of  a yellowish 
horn  colour,  the  under  one  yellow  : the  fore- 
head, neck,  middle  of  the  belly,  edge  of  the 
wing,  and  the  thighs,  are  of  a pure  white ; the 
occiput,  the  sides  of  the  breast, and  those  of  the  I 
body,  of  a deep  black  : the  fore  part  of  the  j 
neck  is  adorned  with  large  longitudinal  spots 
of  black  and  gray  ; the  back  and  wings  are 
blue  gray.  A bare  greenish  skin  is  extended 
from  the  beak  beyond  the  eyes,  the  irides  of 
w'hich  are  yeilow,  giving  them  a fierce  and 
piercing  aspect.  The  back  part  of  the  head  ! 
is  ornamented  with  several  elongated  narrow  ^ 
black  feathers,  the  two  middle  of  which  are  j 
upwards  of  eight  inches  in  length  ; the  whole  [ 
forming  an  elegant  pendent  crest ; the  fea-  i 
thers  of  the  scapulars  are  also  elongated,  I 
and  fall  over  the  back  in  fine  disunited  ; 
plumes.  The  tail  is  composed  of  twelve  short  : 
cinereous  feathers  ; the  legs  are  of  a dirty  ! 
green  colour,  long,  and  bare  above  the  knees  j ! 
and  the  inner  edge  of  the  middle  claw  is 
finely  serrated.  The  female  is  destitute  of 
the  long  crest  of  the  male,  having  only  a 
short  plume  of  dusky  feathers  ; and  in 
general  her  plumage  is  gray  : the  same  re- 
marks are  also  nearly  applicable  to  the 
young  birds.  In  the  breeding  season  they 
congregate  in  large  societies,  and,  like  the 
rooks,  build  their  nests  on  trees,  with  sticks, 
lined  with  dried  grass,  wool,  and  other  warm 
materials.  The  female  lays  from  four  to 
six  eggs,  of  a pale  greenish  blue  colour. 

This  bird  commits  great  devastation  in 
ponds  and  shallow  waters.  As  a proof  of  its 
appetite,  it  is  asserted  by  AVilloughby  and 
others,  that  a single  Heron  will  destroy  fifty 
small  roach  and  dace,  one  day  with  another. 
Though  it  generally  takes  its  prey  by  wad- 
ing into  the  water,  and  waiting  patiently 
for  its  approach,  it  frequently  also  catches 
it  whilst  on  the  wing  ; but  this  is  only  in 
shallow  waters,  where  it  is  able  to  dart  witli 
more  certainty  than  in  the  deep  ; for  in  this 
case,  though  the  fish  does  at  the  first  sight 
of  its  enemy  descend,  yet  the  bird,  with  its 
long  beak  and  legs,  instantly  pins  it  to  tlie 
bottom,  and  there  seizes  it  securely.  In 
general,  the  Heron  is  seen  taking  his  gloomy 
stand  by  the  side  of  a lake,  as  if  meditating 
mischief,  motionless,  and  gorged  with  plun- 
der. His  usual  attitude  on  such  occasions  is 
that  of  sinking  his  long  neck  between  his 
shoulders,  and  kccpiin;  his  head  turned  on 
one  side,  ns  if  viewing  the  water  more 
intently.  When  the  call  of  hunger  returns. 
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the  toil  of  an  hour  or  two  is  sulBcient  to  fill 
his  capacious  stomach  ; and  he  retires  long 
before  night  to  his  lodging  in  some  wood, 
which  he  quits  early  in  the  ensuing  morning, 
in  order  to  pm'sue  his  usual  occupation. 
But  in  cold  and  stormy  seasons,  when  his 
prey  is  no  longer  within  his  reach  — the  fish 
then  abiding  in  the  deep  as  their  warmest 
situation,  and  frogs,  lizards,  and  other 
reptiles,  also  seldom  venturing  from  their 
retreats  during  the  continuance  of  such 
weather  — the  Heron  is  obliged  to  practise 
abstinence,  and  to  feed  on  sucii  weeds  as  the 
margin  of  the  lake  atfords  : hence  he  feels 
tlie  ills  both  of  hunger  and  repletion,  and 
notwithstanding  tlie  amazing  quantity  he 
devours,  he  is  always  lean  and  emaciated. 
While  on  this  subject,  it  may,  however,  be 
well  to  attend  to  what  Mr.  Waterton  has 
written  : “ I attribute  the  bad  character 
(says  he)  wliieh  the  Heron  has  with  us,  for 
destroying  fish,  more  to  erroneous  ideas, 
than  to  any  well-authenticated  proofs  that 
it  commits  extensive  depredations  on  our 
store-ponds.  Under  this  impression,  which 
certainly  hitherto  has  not  been  to  my  dis- 
advantage, I eneourage  this  poor  persecuted 
wader  to  come  and  take  shelter  here  ; and 
I am  glad  to  see  it  build  its  nest  in  the  trees 
which  overhang  the  water,  though  carp,  and 
tench,  and  many  otlxer  sorts  of  fish  are  there 
in  abundance.  Close  attention  to  its  habits 
has  convinced  me  that  I have  not  done 
wrongly.  Let  us  bear  in  mind  that  the  lie- 
ron  can  neither  swim  nor  dive  ; wherefore 
the  range  of  its  depredations  on  the  finny 
tribe  must  necessarily  be  very  circumscribed. 
In  the  shallow  water  only  can  it  surprise  the 
fish ; and,  even  there,  when  we  see  it  standing 
motionless,  and  suppose  it  to  be  intent  on 
striking  some  delicious  perch  or  passing 
tench,  it  is  just  as  likely  that  it  has  waded 
into  the  pond  to  have  a better  opportunity 
of  transfixing  a water-rat  liurking  at  the 
mouth  of  its  hole,  or  of  gobbling  down  some 
unfortunate  frog  which  had  taken  refuge  on 
the  rush-grown  margin  of  the  pool.  The 
water-rat  may  appear  a large  morsel  to  be 
swallowed  whole ; but  so  great  are  the  ex- 
pansive powers  of  the  Heron’s  tliroat,  that 
it  can  gulp  down  one  of  these  animals  with- 
out much  apparent  diflicult3’-.  As  the  ordi- 
nary food  of  this  bird  consists  of  reptiles, 
quadrupeds,  and  fish,  and  as  the  Herons  can 
only  catch  the  fish  when  they  come  into 
shallow  water,  I think  we  may  fairly  con- 
sider this  wader  not  very  injurious  to  our 
property ; especially  when  we  reflect  for  a 
moment  on  the  ixrodigious  fecundity  of  fish.” 
In  its  ai'rial  journies  the  Heron  soars  to 
a great  height,  and  its  harsh  cry  while  on 
the  wing  frequently  attracts  the  ear.  In 
flying,  it  draws  the  head  between  the  shoul- 
ders, and  the  legs,  stretched  out,  seem,  like 
the  longer  tails  of  some  birds,  to  serve  as  a 
rudder.  The  motion  of  their  wings  is  heavy 
and  flagging,  and  yet  they  proceed  at  a very 
considerable  rate.  In  England,  Heron- 
hawking was  formerly  a favourite  diversion 
among  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  king- 
dom, at  whose  tables  this  bird  was  a favour- 
ite dish,  not  less  esteemed  than  pheasants 
and  peacocks.  It  was  ranked  among  the 


royal  game,  and  protected  as  such  by  the 
laws  i and  a penalty  of  twenty  shillings  was 
incurred  by  any  person  who  took  or  destroyed  ■ 
its  eggs — Dr.  Latham  says,  ‘"In  England,  ! 
and  the  milder  climates,  this  species  of  Heron  > 
is  stationary ; migratory  in  the  colder,  ac-  i 
cording  to  the  season  ; and  is  rarely  seen  far  I 
north  : inhabits  Africa  and  Asia  in  general,  j 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Calcutta,  and  other  i 
parts  of  India ; and  is  found  in  America  '■ 
from  Carolina  to  New  York.”  ' 

1 

The  Ag.vmi  Hebok.  (.Ardca  Agamu")  By  : 
general  consent,  as  it  were,  this  bird  is  al-  i 
lowed  to  be  the  most  beautiful  of  the  genus. 

It  is  a native  of  Surinam,  and  is  rather 
more  than  two  feet  and  a half  in  length : 
its  beak  is  about  six  inches  long,  and  dusky,  1 
with  the  base  of  the  under  mandible  pale  ; 1 
the  crown,  the  crest,  and  the  hind  part  of  | 
the  neck  are  bluish  gray ; the  upper  parts  I 
of  the  body,  the  wings,  and  the  tail,  are  a | 
fine  glossy  green  ; the  quills  are  black  ; the  i 
sides  of  the  neck  bright  rufous,  with  an  ele- 
gant white  and  rufous  line,  bounded  by 
black  down  the  central  part : the  breast  is 
clothed  xvith  long,  loose,  dark  feathers  ; those 
on  the  back  of  the  neck  black,  with  a white 
streak  down  the  middle  of  each  shaft : the 
under  parts  of  the  body  are  deep  rufous  j 
and  the  taU  is  brown. 

The  Great  Herox.  {Ardea  Herodias.') 
This  species  inhabits  North  America,  and  is 
one  of  the  largest  of  the  genus,  measuring 
upwards  of  five  feet  in  length  : the  beak  is 
eight  inches  long,  and  of  a brown  colour, 
inclining  to  yellow  on  the  sides  : on  the 
back  of  the  head  is  a long-feathered  crest : 
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the  space  between  the  beak  and  eye  is  naked,  j 
and  of  a pale  yellow  : all  the  upi>cr  parts  of  I 
the  body,  with  the  belly,  tail,  and  legs,  are  , 
brown  the  quills  black  s the  neck.  bre<^ 
and  thighs  rufous.  Like  the  rest  of  this 
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gvnus,  the  Great  Heron  frequents  the  bor- 
ders of  lakes  and  rivers,  and  feeds  on  reptiles 
and  small  tishes. 

The  Great  White  IIerox.  (JTerodias  al- 
ba.') This  bird’s  plumage  is  wholly  white  ; it 
may  therefore  be  easily  known  from  the  com- 
mon lleron  : it  is  also  rather  smaller,  the  tail 
and  legs  are  longer,  and  it  has  no  crest.  Its 
character  and  manner  of  living  are  the  same, 
and  it  is  found  in  the  same  countries,  though 
' the  siiecies  is  far  less  numerous,  and  it  is 
rarely  seen  in  Great  Britain.  It  is  foimd 
: on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  and  Black  Seas, 
the  lakes  of  Great  Tartar^’,  and  sometimes 
even  much  farther  north  : it  is  also  met  with 
in  various  parts  of  Africa  and  America, 
i 

; The  Little  Egret  Herox  {Jlei-odias  gar- 
zetta)  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  as  well  as 
one  of  the  smallest  of  the  Heron  tribe.  The 
beak  is  black,  the  naked  space  round  the 
' eyes  greenish,  the  legs  dusky,  and  the  feet 
black.  Its  colour  is  of  the  purest  white,  and 
it  is  adorned  with  soft,  silky,  flowing  pliunes 
I on  the  head,  breast,  and  shoulders,  which 
give  the  bird  a lieauty  quite  peculiar  to  itself. 

; These  delicately-formed  feathers  are  six  or 
eight  inches  in  length,  with  slender  shafts, 
twisted  and  bent  down  towards  their  tips  : 
they  were  formerly  used  to  decorate  the 
helmets  of  warriors,  but  they  now  embellish 
the  turbans  of  Turks  and  Persians,  or  are 
applied  to  the  more  consistent  purpose  of 
ornamenting  the  head-dresses  of  European 
ladies.  The  Little  Egret  is  only  about 
eighteen  inches  in  length,  and  seldom  ex- 
ceeds a pound  and  a half  in  weight.  These 
birds  are  said  to  have  once  been  plentiful  in 
this  country,  but  they  are  now  nearly  ex- 
tinct here  ; they  are,  however,  abundant  in 
the  south  of  Europe,  and  are  found  in  almost 
every  temperate  and  warm  climate.  Like 
the  Common  Heron,  they  perch  and  build 
on  trees,  and  live  on  the  same  kinds  of  food. 

The  Night  IIerox.  (X'ycticorax  griscus.) 
This  species,  which  with  its  congeners  is 
placed  by  modem  naturalists  in  a separate 
genus  (Auciicorax),  is  by  no  means  numer- 
ous, though  widely  dispersed  over  Europe, 
^Isia,  and  America.  It  is  about  twenty  inches 
in  length  : the  bill  is  slightly  arched,  strong, 
and  black,  inclining  to  yellow  at  the  base  : 
from  the  Ixiak  round  the  eyes  the  skin  is 
bare  and  of  a greenish  colour  : over  each  eye 
■ is  a white  line  ; a black  patch,  glossed  with 
green,  covers  the  crown  of  tlie  head  and  the 
nape  of  the  neck,  from  which  three  long 
narrow  white  feathers,  tipped  with  brown, 
hang  lo<>se  and  waving.  The  hinder  part  of 
the  neck,  coverts  of  the  wings,  the  sides,  and 
tail,  are  ash  gray  ; throat  white ; fore  port 
of  the  neck,  breast,  and  Ixilly,  yellowish 
white  or  buff ; the  liack  black  j legs  grecnisli 
yellow.  The  plumage  of  the  female  is  con- 
siderably le  s bright  and  distinct  ; and  she 
has  none  of  the  delicate  plumes  which  flow 
from  the  head  of  the  male.  She  lays  three 
or  four  white  <ggs.  The  Night  lleron  fre- 
quents the  »ea-sIiorcs,  rivers,  and  inland 
marshes,  and  lives  upon  insects,  slugs,  rep- 
tiles, and  flsh.  It  remains  concealed  during 
t.ie  day,  and  does  not  roam  abroad  until  the 


approach  of  night,  when  its  harsh  and  dis- 
agreeable cry  is  painfully  distinguishable. 
It  builds  its  nest  on  trees  and  on  rocky  clifts. 

There  are  numerous  other  species  and 
varieties  of  the  lleron,  diftering  in  their  size 
and  plumage,  but  nearly  all  having  the  same 
habits,  and  being  characterized  by  simi- 
lar features  with  those  we  have  described. 
Among  the  most  important  are  the  Purple- 
crested  Heron  {Ardea  purpurea),  common 
in  the  western  parts  of  Asia  and  the  north 
of  Europe  ; the  Violet  Heron  (.Ardea  levco- 
cephala)  of  the  East  Indies  j the  Cocoi 
Heron  (.Ardea  cocoi),  a large  species,  native 
of  Brazil ; the  Little  White  Heron  (Ardea 
JEquinoctidlis),  a native  of  Carolina  and 
some  other  parts  of  North  America  ; besides 
the  Blue,  the  Brown,  the  Black,  the  Ash- 
coloured  Heron,  &c. 

In  Mr.  Edwards’s  narrative  of  a “ Voyage 
up  the  Amazon,”  one  cannot  but  be  struck 
with  the  multitudes  of  large  birds  which  al- 
most everywhere  met  the  eye  of  the  voyager  ; 
not  the  least  numerous  or  important  among 
them  being  various  species  of  Herons.  “ Up- 
on the  trees,”  says  he,  “ were  perched  birds 
of  every  variety,  which  flew  before  our  ad- 
vance at  short  distances  in  constantly  in- 
creasing numbers,  or,  curving,  passed  directly 
over  us  ; in  either  case  affording  marks  too 
tempting  to  be  neglected.  Upon  some  top- 
most limb  the  great  blue  Heron,  elsewhere 
shyest  of  the  shy,  sat  curiously  gazing  at 
our  approach.  Near  him,  but  lower  down, 
herons  white  as  driven  snow  — some  tall  and 
majestic  as  river  naiads,  others  small  and 
the  pictures  of  grace  — were  quietly  dozing 
after  their  morning’s  meal.  Multitudes  of 
night  herons,  or  tacares,  with  a loud  quack, 
flew  startled  by ; and  now  and  then,  but 
rarely,  a boat-bill  with  his  long-plumed 
crest  would  scud  before  us.  The  snake-bird 
peered  out  his  long  neck  to  discover  the 
cause  of  the  general  commotion  ; the  cor- 
morant dove,  from  the  dry  stick  where  he 
had  slept  away  the  last  hour,  into  the  water 
below,  swimming  with  head  scarcely  visible 
above  the  surface,  and  a ready  eye  to  a 
treacherous  shot.  Ducks  rose  hurriedly,  and 
whistled  away  ; curassows  flew  timidly  to 
the  deeper  wood  ; and  fearless  hawks,  of 
many  varieties,  looked  boldly  on  the  danger.” 

HERRING.  (Clupea  llarengus.)  This 
Malacopterygious  flsh,  which  frequents  our 
coasts  in  such  numbers,  and  furnislies  a large 
class  of  persons  with  an  important  article  of 
food,  is  from  ten  to  twelve  inches  in  length. 
It  is  principally  distinguished  by  the  bril- 
liant silvery  colour  of  its  body,  the  advance- 
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ment  of  the  lower  jaw  beyond  the  upper,  and 
by  the  number  of  rays  in  the  anal  lin,  which 
arc  generally  found  to  amount  to  sixteen  ; 
the  back  and  sides  are  green,  varied  with 
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blue  ; tliceyee  are  large  j the  mouth  without 
visible  teeth  ; the  openings  of  the  gill-covers 
very  large  ; the  scales  moderate  in  size,  oval, 
and  thin  ; the  lateral  line  not  very  distinctly 
visible  ; the  belly  carinated,  but  not  serrated  : 
the  fins  rather  small  than  large  for  the  size 
of  the  fish  ; and  the  tail  considerably  forked. 

It  has  long  been  asserted,  and  generally 
believed,  that  Herrings  are  found  in  the 
greatest  abundance  in  the  high  northern 
latitudes  j and  that  the  prodigious  shoals 
which  at  certain  seasons  fill  our  seas,  are 
making  their  migratory  excursions  from 
those  icy  regions.  But  tliis  “ great  fact  ” in 
natural  history  has  not  only  been  called  in 
question  of  late,  but  the  migration  of  the 
Herring  from  one  latitude  to  another  has 
been  denied  by  men  of  high  scientific  at- 
tainments who  have  given  the  subject  great 
attention,  and  who  assert  that  the  Herring, 
having  passed  the  winter  and  spring  months 
in  the  deep  recesses  of  the  ocean,  follows  the 
dictates  of  nature,  and  at  the  proper  season 
approaches  the  shallower  water  near  the 
coasts  to  deposit  its  spawn.  We  shall  there- 
fore lay  the  statements,  pro  and  con,  before 
our  readers 

Mr.  Pennant,  in  his  British  Zoology,  says, 
“The  great  winter  rendezvous  of  the  Herring 
is  -ndthin  the  arctic  circle  : there  tliey  con- 
tinue many  months,  in  order  to  recruit 
themselves  after  the  fatigue  of  spatvning, 
the  seas  witMn  that  space  swarming  with 
small  Crustacea  in  a far  greater  degree  than 
in  our  warmer  latitudes.”  He  then  thus 
proceeds  : “ This  mighty  army  begins  to 
put  itself  in  motion  in  the  spring  : we  dis- 
tinguish tills  vast  body  bjr  that  name,  for 
the  w’ord  Herring  is  derived  from  the  Ger- 
man, Heer,  an  army,  to  express  their  num- 
bers. They  begin  to  appear  off  the  Shetland 
isles  in  April  and  May  : these  are  only  fore- 
runners of  the  grand  shoal  which  comes  in 
June,  and  their  appearance  is  marked  by 
certain  signs,  by  the  numbers  of  birds,  such 
as  gannets  and  others,  which  follow  to  prey 
on  them  : but  when  the  main  body  ap- 
proaches, its  breadth  and  depth  is  such  as  to 
alter  the  very  appearance  of  the  ocean.  It 
is  divided  into  distinct  columns  of  five  or  six 
miles  in  length  and  tliree  or  four  in  breadth, 
and  they  drive  the  water  before  them  with  a 
kind  of  rippling  : sometimes  they  sink  for 
the  space  of  ten  or  fifteen  minutes ; then 
rise  again  to  the  surface,  and  in  bright 
w eather  rcfleet  a variety  of  splendid  eolours, 
like  a field  of  the  most  precious  gems,  in 
which,  or  rather  in  a much  more  valuable 
light,  should  this  stupendous  gift  of  Provi- 
dence be  considered  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  British  isles.  The  first  eheck  this  army 
meets  in  its  march  southward,  is  from  the 
Shetland  isles,  which  divide  it  into  two 
parts  ; one  wing  takes  to  the  east,  the  other 
to  the  western  shores  of  Great  Britain,  and 
fill  every  bay  and  creek  with  their  numbers  : 
others  jtass  on  towards  Yarmouth,  the  great 
and  ancient  mart  of  Herrings  : they  then 
pass  through  the  British  Channel,  and  after 
that  in  a manner  disappear  : those  which 
take  to  the  west,  after  offering  themselves  to 
the  Hebrides,  where  the  great  stationary 
fishery  is,  proceed  towards  the  north  of  Ire- 

land,  where  they  meet  with  a second  inter- 
ruption, and  ore  obliged  to  make  a second 
division  : the  one  takes  to  the  western  side, 
and  is  scarce  perceived,  being  soon  lost  in 
the  immensity  of  the  Atlantic  j but  the 
other,  which  passes  into  the  Irish  sea,  re- 
joices and  feeds  the  inhabitants  of  the  coasts 
that  border  it.  These  brigades,  as  we  may 
call  them,  which  are  thus  separated  from  the 
greater  columns,  are  often  capricious  in  their 
movements,  and  do  not  show  an  invariable 
attachment  to  their  haunts.” 

The  foregoing  account,  so  well  detailed  by 
Pennant,  was  until  lately,  as  we  have  before 
remarked,  the  generally  received  opinion ; 
but  it  is  now  supposed  that  the  Herring,  like 
the  Mackerel,  is  in  reality  at  no  very  great 
distance  during  the  winter  months  from  the 
shores  which  it  most  frequents  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  spawning  season  ; and 
this  is  thought  a sufficient  explanation  of 
the  glittering  myriads  which  at  particular 
seasons  illumine  the  surface  of  the  ocean  for 
miles  together.  As  a proof  of  this.  Dr.  Bloch 
observes  that  Herrings  are  in  reality  found 
at  almost  all  seasons  of  the  year  about  some 
of  the  European  coasts,  and  that  the  north- 
ern voyages,  supposed  by  Pennant  and 
others,  are  impracticable  in  the  short  period 
assigned  by  naturalists ; the  fish,  in  its 
swiftest  progress,  being  utterly  incapable  of 
moving  at  so  rapid  a rate  as  this  migration  ' 
necessarily  supposes.  j 

But  the  subject  has  been  more  amply  dis-  ' 
cussed  by  itr.  Yarrell,  who  brings  forward  so 
many  valid  and  well-supported  objections 
to  the  theory  of  the  Herring's  migration  from  1 
the  arctic  seas,  that  we  shall  take  the  liberty 
of  extracting  them  from  liis  excellent  work. 

“ To  show  that  this  supposed  migration  to 
and  from  high  northern  latitudes  does  not 
exist,  it  is  only  necessary  to  state,  that  the 
Herring  has  never  been  noticed,  that  I am 
aware,  as  abounding  in  the  Arctic  Oman ; 
it  has  not  been  observed  in  any  number  in 
the  proper  icy  seas  ; nor  have  our  whale- 
fishers  or  arctic  voyagers  taken  any  |>arti- 
cular  notice  of  them.  There  is  no  fishery 
for  them  of  any  consequence  either  in 
Greenland  or  Iceland.  On  the  southern 
coast  of  Greenland  the  Herring  is  a rare  I 
fish  ; and  only  a small  variety  of  it,  accord-  ' 
ing  to  Crantz,  is  found  on  the  northern  | 
shore.  This  small  variety  or  species  was  i 
found  by  Sir  John  Franklin,  on  the  shore  of 
the  Polar  basin,  on  his  second  journey,  i 
‘ That  the  Herring  is,  to  a certain  degree,  a 
migratory  fish,’  says  Dr.  JPCulloch,  ‘ may 
he  true  ; but  even  a much  more  limited  mi- 
gration is  far  from  demonstrable.  It  is  at  j 
any  rate  perfectly  certain  that  there  is  no 
such  progress  along  the  cost  and  west  coasts  | 
from  a central  point.’  There  can  be  no  j 
doubt  that  the  Herring  inhabits  the  deep  i 
water  all  round  our  const,  and  only  ai>-  | 
proaches  the  shores  for  the  purpose  of  de|)0-  | 
siting  its  spawn  within  the  immediate  : 
influence  of  the  two  principal  agents  in  n- 
vifleation  — increased  temperature  and  oiv-  || 
gen  ; and  ns  soon  as  that  essential  oiicration  i 
IS  effected,  the  shoals  that  liaunt  our  co*®*  j 
disapi>car  : but  iiitlividuals  are  to  l»c  found.  1 
and  many  arc  caught,  throughout  the  year,  j 

• m. 
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' So  far  arc  they  from  being  migratory  to  ns 
I from  the  North  only,  tliat  Herrings  visit  the 
! west  coast  of  the  county  of  Cork  in  August, 
’ which  is  earlier  tlian  those  which  come  down 
' the  Irish  Channel  arrive,  and  long  before 
i they  make  their  appearance  at  other  iilaces 
I mucli  fartlier  north.  ‘ In  former  times,  the 
I fishery  on  the  east  coast  did  not  commence 
! till  that  on  the  west  had  terminated.  It  is 
I remarkable  also  that  the  eastern  fishery  has 
! become  so  abundant  os  quite  to  have  ob- 
; scured  the  western.’  And  Dr.  Jl'CulIoch, 

' from  other  examples,  confirms  a statement 
j previously  made,  that  the  fishery  has  com- 
I menced  soonest  on  the  southern  part  of  the 
{ shore  ; and  what  is  also  remarkable,  that 
i for  some  years  past  it  has  become  later  every 
' year.  The  Herring  is  in  truth  a most  capri- 
: cious  fish,  seldom  remaining  in  one  place  ; 

; and  there  is  scarcely  a fishing  station  round 
I the  British  islands  that  has  not  experienced 
: in  the  visits  of  this  fish  the  greatest  varia- 
1 tlons  both  os  to  time  and  quantity,  ivithout 
I any  accountable  reason.” 

! ilerrings  are  full  of  roe  in  the  end  of  June, 

I and  continue  in  perfection  till  the  beginning 
ii  of  winter,  when  they  deposit  their  spawn. 

I j The  young  Herrings  begin  to  approach  the 
‘ shores  in  July  and  August,  and  are  then 
|;  from  half  an  inch  to  two  inches  long.  The 
Herring  was  unknown  to  the  ancients,  being 
rarely,  if  ever,  found  within  the  Mediterra- 
nean. The  Dutch  are  said  to  have  engaged 
in  the  fishery  in  1104.  The  invention  of 
! pickling  or  salting  Ilerrings  is  acribed  to  one 
I Bcnkels,  or  Benkelson,  of  Biervliet,  near 
; Sluys,  who  died  in  1397.  The  emperor 
I Charles  V.  visited  his  grave,  and  ordered  a 
j magnificent  tomb  to  be  erected  to  his  me- 
mory. Since  this  early  period  the  Dutch 
I have  uniformly  maintained  their  ascendancy 
I in  the  Herring  fishery ; but,  owing  to  the 
i Reformation,  and  the  relaxed  observance  of 
Lent  in  Roman  Catholic  countries,  the  de- 
mand for  Herrings  upon  the  Continent  is 
now  far  less  than  in  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries.  The  mode  of  fishing  for 
] Herrings  is  by  drift-nets,  very  similar  to 
I those  employed  in  the  pilchard  fisheries : 

I the  fishing  is  carried  on  onl;^  in  the  night ; 

! the  most  favourable  time  being  when  it  is 
I quite  dark,  and  the  surface  of  the  water  is 
I ruffled  by  a breeze. 

I Though  there  are  some  other  species  of 
; Herrinjss,  none  of  them  are  of  the  same  com- 
mcrcialimportance  ns  the  Common  Herring, 
alrearly  described,  wliich  so  abundantly  visits 
our  shores  ; a slight  notice  of  one  of  them, 

. therefore,  is  all  that  will  be  necessary. 

I I.KACii’s  Hkrri.xo.  (.Clupea  Leachii.') 

“The  Hcrrin;j,”  says  Jlr.  Yarrcll,  “ which  I 
i now  refer  to,  is  found  heavy  with  roe  at  the 
January,  which  it  does  not  deposit 
till  the  middle  of  February.  Its  length  is 
not  more  than  sevcu  inches  and  a half,  and 
Its  depth  near  two  inches.  It  is  known  that 
Dr.  Ixjach  hail  often  stated  that  our  const 
produced  a second  species  of  Herring;  but 
I I am  not  aware  that  any  notice  of  it  has 
'j  appeareil  in  print.  In  order,  however, 
to  identify  the  name  of  that  distinguished 
* j^aturalist  with  a fish  of  which  lie  was  pro- 


bably tlie  first  observer,  I proposed  for  it  the 
name  of  Clupea  Leachii."  The  flesh  of  this 
species  is  said  to  differ  from  that  of  the 
Common  Herring  in  flavour,  and  to  be  much 
more  mild. 

HESPERIID.®.  A family  of  Eepidop- 
tcrous  insects,  corresponding  with  the  Plebeii 
UrhicoU  of  Linmeus,  and  in  many  respects 
approaching  to  the  Moths.  The  six  feet  are 
of  uniform  size  in  both  sexes,  the  liiud 
tibiai  having  a pair  of  spurs  at  the  apex,  and 
another  pair  near  the  middle  of  the  limb  ; 
the  antenna!  are  wide  apart  at  the  base,  and 
are  often  terminated  in  a very  strong  hook  ; 
the  maxilloB  are  very  long ; and  the  lower 
wings  are  generally  horizontal  during  re- 
pose. All  the  known  caterpillars  belonging 
to  this  family  are  cylindrical  without  spines, 
with  the  anterior  segments  narrowed,  and 
the  head  very  large  : they  roll  up  leaves,  in 
which  they  construct  a slight  silken  cocoon, 
wherein  the  chrysalis  form  is  assumed  ; this 
is  entire,  without  angular  prominences,  and 
attached  by  the  tail  as  well  as  girt  round 
the  middle. 

These  Butterflies  have  a peculiar,  short, 
jerking  kind  of  flight,  wdiich  has  obtained 
for  them  the  name  of  Skippers.  The  species 
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are  of  comparatively  small  size,  and  of  ob- 
scure colours,  but  some  arc  ornamented  with 
bright  transparent  spots,  and  others  have 
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the  hind  wings  furnished  with  long  tails. 
They  have  a robust  body ; and  frequently 
settle  on  flowers,  leaves,  and  branches. 
There  are  a few  British  species,  descriptions 
of  which  will  be  found  in  the  works  of  Ste- 
phens and  Humphreys.  The  “ Genera  of 
Diurnal  Lcpidoptcra”  of  Doubleday  and 
Hewitson  will  be  found  to  contain  much 
information  on  this  famil  v,  w'hich  in  foreign 
countries  abounds  in  species  and  genera.  ° 

HESSIAN  FEY.  (.Cccidomyia dcstructm-.) 
This  far-famed  fly,  as  well  os  the  “ wheat- 
fly,  which  are  common  both  to  Europe  and 
America,  arc  small  gnats  or  midges,  and 
belong  to  the  family  called  Cecidumyieidw, 
or  gall-gnats.  The  Insects  of  this  family  arc 
very  numerous,  and  most  of  them,  in  the 
maggot  state,  live  in  galls  or  unnatural  cn- 
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largementa  of  the  stems,  leaves,  and  buds  of 
plants,  caused  by  the  puiietiires  of  the  winged 
insects  in  laying  tbeii-  eggs.  The  Hessian 
fly,  wheat-fly,  and  some  others  differ  from 
the  rnajority  in  not  producing  such  altera- 
tions in  plants.  The  proboscis  of  these  in- 
sects is  very  short,  and  does  not  contain  the 
piercing  bristies  found  in  the  long  proboscis 
of  the  biting  gnats  and  mosquitoes.  Their 
antennte  are  long,  composed  of  many  little 
head-like  joints,  which  are  larger  in  tlie 
males  than  in  the  females  j and  each  joint 
is  surrounded  with  short  hairs.  Their  eyes 
are  kidney-shaped.  Their  legs  are  rather 
long  and  very  slender.  Their  wings  have 
only  two,  three,  or  four  veins  in  them,  and 
are  fringed  with  little  hairs  around  the 
edges  ; Mdien  not  in  use,  they  are  generally 
carried  flat  on  the  back.  The  liind  body  of 
the  female  often  ends  with  a retractile,  coni- 
cal tube,  wherewith  they  deposit  their  eggs. 
Their  young  are  little  footless  maggots,  taper- 
ing at  each  end,  and  generally  of  a deep  yel- 
low or  orange  colour.  They  1 ive  on  the  j uices 
of  plants,  and  undergo  their  transformations 
either  in  these  plants  or  in  the  ground. 

The  Hessian  fly  obtained  its  common  name 
from  a supposition  that  it  was  imported  into 
England  from  Germany,  and  taken  to  North 
America  in  some  straw,  by  the  Hessian 
troops  under  the  command  of  Sir  W.  Howe, 
in  tlie  war  of  the  Revolution.  This  sujr- 
position,  however,  has  been  thought  to  be 
erroneous,  because  the  early  inquiries  made 
to  discover  the  Hessian  fly  in  Germany  were 
unsuccessful.  Dr.  Thaddeus  Harris  brings 
together,  with  much  industry,  a large  amount 
of  information  from  various  sources  relative 
to  its  economy,  its  habits,  and  transforma- 
tions ; and  from  Ills  statement  we  shall  en- 
deavour to  lay  the  principal  facts  before  our 
readers.  The  head  and  thorax  of  this  fly  are 
black.  The  hind  body  is  tawny,  and  co- 
vered with  fine  grayish  hairs.  The  wings 
are  blackish,  but  are  more  or  less  tinged 
with  yellow  at  the  base,  where  also  they 
are  very  narrow  ; they  are  fringed  with  short 
hairs,  and  are  rounded  at  the  end.  The 
body  measures  about  one-tenth  of  an  inch 
in  length,  and  the  wings  expand  one  quarter 
of  an  inch  or  more.  Two  broods  or  gene- 
rations are  brought  to  maturity  in  the  course 
of  a year,  and  the  flies  appear  in  the  spring 
and  autumn.  It  has  frequently  been  as- 
serted that  the  flies  lay  their  eggs  on  the 
grains  in  the  ear;  but  whether  tills  be  true  or 
not,  it  is  certain  that  they  do  lay  their  eggs  on 
the  young  plants,  and  long  before  the  grain 
is  ripe.  The  egg  is  about  the  fiftieth  of  an 
inch  long,  and  four  thousandths  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  cylindrical,  translucent,  and  of 
a pale  red  colour,.  The  maggots,  when  they 
first  come  out  of  the  shells,  are  of  a pale  red 
colour.  Forthwith  they  crawl  down  the  leaf, 
and  work  their  way  between  it  and  the  main 
stalk,  passing  downwards  till  they  come  to  a 
joint,  just  above  which  they  remain,  a little 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  with  the 
head  towards  the  root  of  the  piunt.  Having 
thus  fixed  tliemselvcs  upon  the  stalk,  they 
become  stationary,  and  never  move  from 
' the  i)lace  till  their  transformations  arc  eom- 
j pleted.  They  do  not  eat  the  stalk,  neither 

do  they  penetrate  within  it,  as  some  jiersons  1 
have  supposed,  but  they  lie  lengthwise  upon 
its  surface,  covered  by  the  lower  jiart  of  the 
leaves,  and  are  nourished  wholly  by  the 
sap,  which  they  appear  to  take  by  suction.  i 
They  soon  lose  their  reddish  colour,  turn  ( 
pale,  and  will  be  found  to  be  clouded  with  , 
whitish  spots  ; and  through  their  transparent 
skins  a greenish  stripe  may  be  seen  in  the 
middle  of  their  bodies.  As  they  increase  in 
size,  and  grow  plump  and  lirmi  they  become 
imbedded  in  the  side  of  the  stem,  by  the 
pressure  of  their  bodies  ujion  the  growing 
plant ; bnt  when  two  or  three  are  fixed  in 
this  manner  around  the  stem,  they  weaken 
and  impoverish  tire  plant,  and  cause  it  to 
fall  dmvn,  or  to  wither  and  die.  They  usually 
come  to  their  full  size  in  five  or  six  weeks, 
and  then  measure  about  three-twentieths  of 
an  inch  in  length.  Their  skin  now  gradually 
hardens,  becomes  brownish,  and  soon  changes 
to  a bright  chestnut  colour.  This  change  , 
usually  happens  about  the  first  of  December, 
when  the  insect  may  be  said  to  enter  on  the  ; 
pupa  state,  for  after  this  time  it  takes  no  ! 
more  nourishment.  The  brovvn  and  leathery  1 
skin,  within  which  the  maggot  has  changed  i 
to  a pupa  or  clirysalis,  is  long,  egg-shaped, 
smooth,  and  marked  with  eleven  transverse 
lines,  and  measures  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  i 
length.  In  this  form  it  has  been  commonly  i 
likened  to  a flax-seed.  It  appears,  then, 
from  the  remarks  of  the  most  careful  ob-  i 
servers  that  the  maggots  of  the  Heasiau  fly  i 
do  not  cast  off  their  skins  in  order  to  become  ! 
pupte,  wherein  they  differ  from  the  larva:  of  ! 
most  other  gnats,  and  agree  with  those  of  1 
common  flies  ; neither  do  they  spin  cocoons,  | 
as  some  of  the  Cecidomyians  are  supposed  to  : 
do.  Inclosed  within  the  dried  skin  of  the  | 
larva,  which  thus  becomes  a kind  of  cocoon  j 
or  shell  for  the  pupa,  it  remains  throughout  , 
the  winter,  safely  lodged  in  its  bed  on  the  side 
of  the  stem,  near  the  root  of  the  plant ; and 
protected  from  the  cold  by  the  dead  leave^. 

Very  soon  after  the  flies  come  forth  in  the 
spring,  they  are  prepared  to  lay  their  eggs 
on  the  leaves  of  the  wheat  sown  in  the  autumn  j 
before,  and  also  on  the  spring-sown  wheat, 
that  begins,  at  this  time,  to  appear  above 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  They  continue 
to  come  forth  and  lay  their  eggs  for  the 
space  of  three  weeks,  after  which  they  en- 
tirely disappear  from  the  fields.  The  mag- 
gots, hatched  from  the.se  eggs,  pass  along 
the  stems  of  the  wheat,  nearly  to  the  roo^ 
become  stationary,  and  turn  to  iiupa:  in 
June  and  July.  In  this  state  they  are  found 
at  the  time  of  harvest,  and.  wiien  the  grain 
is  gathered,  they  remain  in  the  stubble  in  the 
fields.  To  this  there  arc,  however,  a few 
exceptions  ; for  a few  of  the  insects  do  not 
pass  so  far  down  the  side  of  the  stems  as  to 
l)e  out  of  the  way  of  tlie  sickle  when  the 
grain  is  reaixjd,  and  consequently  will  be 
gathered  and  carried  away  with  the  straw  ; 
and  from  this  circumstance  it  is  jiossiblc  that 
they  miglit  have  been  imported  in  straw  from 
a foreign  country.  In  the  w inged  state,  these 
flies,  or  more  properly  gnat-s,  arc  very  active, 
and,  though  very  small  and  seemingly 
feeble,  arc  able  to  fly  to  a considerable  dis- 
tance in  search  of  fields  of  young  grain. 
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The  best  modes  of  preventing  the  ravages 
of  the  Hessian  fly  are  tluis  stated  by  Mr. 

■ Herrick,  in  tire  ‘ American  Journal  of 
Science,’  vol.  41.  “ Tlie  stouter  varieties  of 
wheat  ought  always  to  be  chosen,  and  the 
land  should  be  kept  in  good  eonditlon.  If 
full  wheat  is  so«ti  late,  some  of  the  eggs  will 
be  avoided,  but  risk  of  winter  killing  the 
plants  will  be  incurred.  If  cattle  are  per- 
mitted to  graze  the  wheat  flelds  during  the 
fall,  they  will  devour  many  of  the  eggs.  A 
large  number  of  the  pupa:  may  be  destroyed 
by  burning  the  wheat  stubble  immediately 
after  harvest,  and  then  ploughing  and  har- 
rowing the  land.  This  method  will  un- 
doubtedly do  much  good.  As  the  Hessian 
fly  also  lays  its  eggs,  to  some  extent,  on  rye 
and  barley,  these  crops  should  be  treated  in 

, a similar  manner.”  It  is  found  that  luxu- 
' riant  crops  more  often  escape  injury  than 
those  that  are  thin  and  light.  Steeping  the 
grain  and  rolling  it  in  plaster  or  lime  tends 
' to  promote  a rapid  and  vigorous  growth,  and 

■ will  therefore  prove  beneficial.  Sow  ing  the 
flelds  with  wood  ashes,  in  the  proportion  of 
two  bushels  to  an  acre,  in  the  autumn,  and 
again  in  the  first  and  lost  weeks  in  April, 
and  as  late  in  the  month  of  May  as  the  sower 
can  pass  over  the  wheat  without  injury  to 
it,  has  been  found  useful.  Favourable  re- 

i ports  have  been  made  upon  the  practice  of 
allowing  sheep  to  feed  off  the  crop  late  in 
’ the  autumn,  and  it  has  also  been  recom- 
; mended  to  turn  them  into  the  fields  again  in 
the  spring,  in  order  to  retard  the  growth  of 
the  plant  till  after  the  fly  has  disappeared. 
Too  much  cannot  be  said  in  favour  of  a 
judicious  management  of  the  soil,  feeding 
off  the  crop  by  cattle  in  the  autumn,  and 
burning  the  stubble  after  harvest  ; a proper 
and  general  attention  to  which  will  ma- 
terially lessen  the  evils  arising  from  the 
depredations  of  this  noxious  insect. 

! HETEROCEKA.  The  second  general 
section  of  the  Lepulnptcra,  corresponding 
with  the  Linnsean  genera  Sphinx  and  1‘ha- 
hriui.  It  derives  its  name  from  the  diversi- 
fied formation  of  the  antennas,  which  are 
never  terminated  by  a club,  like  those  of  the 
I butterflies,  but  are  generally  setaceous,  fili- 
' form,  or  fusiform,  those  of  the  males  being 
moreover  often  furnished  with  lateral  ap- 
[ pondages,  forming  branches.  Tlie  catcr- 
1 pillars  arc  much  varied,  but  the  pupoi  arc 
generally  of  a conical  form,  and  arc  ordina- 
1 rlly  eneuwed  in  a cocoon,  the  <iuiescent  state 
: being  often  undergone  in  the  ground.  Mo- 
1 dern  entomologists  have  found  much  diffi- 
i culty  in  defining  the  various  groups  which 
1 comptstc  the  CnjiwicularUi  and  A^octurna, 
and  our  space  precludes  us  from  entering  at 
large  U(xin  any  subject  where  much  un- 
certainty e.xists  ; nor,  indeed,  is  it  essential 
tliat  we  sliouM  do  so.  Mr.  Westwood  ob- 
! fbat  “ Urania,  Castnia,  Agarista, 

Sphinx,  /Egcria,  and  Anthrocera  arc  grouiis 
of  c<iual  value  among  themselves  : and  on 
account  of  the  peculiar  conformation  of  tlieir 
antenme,  they  were  united  into  one  group 
ft  who,  it  is  well  known,  con- 

sidered this  character  us  of  tlie  higiicst  im- 
, portancc.  Take,  for  instance,  tlie  tlirce 

English  groups,  Sphinx,  iEgeria,  and  An- 
throcera, and  we  find  the  first  isolated  : the 
second,  in  its  fenestrated  wings,  approaches 
some  of  the  Sphingidie,  but  its  metamor- 
phoses arc  totally  diiferent,  resembling  those 
of  Cossus  ; whilst  Anthrocera,  on  the  otlier 
hand,  is,  in  its  preparatory  states,  a Bombyx, 
and  in  its  final  one  probably  intermediate 
between  Macrogloesa  and  Fyralis  ; .lEgeria, 
nevertheless,  is  not  farther  removed  from 
Sphinx  than  is  Castnia  or  Urania,  nor  than 
Hepialus  or  Lithosia  are  from  Attacus,  in 
the  tribe  of  Bombycida;.  Geometra,  Tortrix, 
Noctua,  &c.,  in  their  extended  state,  are 
groups  admirably  defined,  and  yet  it  is  im- 
possible to  look  at  Euelidia,  Acosmetia,Nola, 
or  Platypteryx,  without  perceiving  either 
that  we  must  extend  the  limits  of  our  fami- 
lies, so  as  to  admit  these  anomalous  groups, 
or  create  a far  greater  number  of  families 
than  has  hitherto  been  done.”  * * * “ With 
regard  to  the  primary  groups  of  the  Hete.ro- 
cera,  I candidly  admit  that  I am  not  able  to 
offer  a satisfactory  classification,  although 
it  seems  unquestionable  that  Sphinx  (or  the 
Hawk- moths),  Bombyx  (or  the  feather- 
horned full-bodies),  Noctua  (or  the  thread- 
horned full-bodies),  Geometra  (or  the  loop- 
ers)  Pyralis,  Tortrix,  and  Tinea,  are,  as  Lin- 
meus  considered  them,  amongst  the  primary 
types.” 

HETEROCERED.®.  A family  of  Coleop- 
terous insects,  of  small  size  and  subaquatic 
habits  : body  depressed  ; legs  broad,  com- 
pressed, and  serrated  ; the  thorax  much  nar- 
rower than  the  elytra ; the  jaws  robust  j 
and  the  antenna:  short.  These  insects  bur- 
row in  the  mud  of  the  banks  of  ponds  or 
stagnant  w'ater,  out  of  which  they  make 
their  escape  when  the  earth  is  shaken  or 
stamped  upon,  and  again  as  quickly  bury 
themselves  in  the  mud.  Their  bodies  are 
clothed  with  a fine  silky  pubescence,  whereby 
the  action  of  the  water  upon  them  is  pre- 
vented. They  walk  but  slowly ; yet  they 
are  sometimes  observed  in  the  hot  sunshine 
to  raise  their  wings,  fly  off,  and  again  alight, 
with  all  the  agility  of  the  tiger-beetles. 
There  is  every  reason  to  suppose  them  to  bo 
carnivorous. 

HETEROMERA.  A section  of  the  Co- 
Icoptera,  comprehending  those  beetles  which 
have  five  joints  in  tlie  tarsus  of  the  first  and 
second  pairs  of  legs,  and  only  four  joints  in 
the  tarsus  of  the  tiiird  pair.  Tills  division 
includes  several  extensive  groups,  tlie  ma- 
jority of  the  species  of  whicli  feed  upon  vege- 
table substances  : some  arc  gaily  coloured, 
and  such  are  generally  found  in  flowers  ; 
otiicrs,  which  frequent  dar  k and  damj)  jilaccs, 
arc  uniformly  black  : whilst  those  whicli  in- 
habit the  sandy  deserts  of  tropical  regions 
are  of  various  obscure  sliades  of  gray  or 
brown. 

HETEROPOHA.  An  order  of  Mollus- 
cous animals,  closely  allied  to  the  Oastero- 
porld,  but  distiiiguislied  from  them  and  all 
others  1)^  the  structure  and  position  of  the 
foot,  which  is  compressed,  so  ns  to  constitute 
a vertical  muscular  paddle,  or  flu.  Tlie  gills 
are  external,  and  form  pluine-llke  tufts. 
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situated  at  tlie  iiinder  part  of  the  hack  : tire 
body  is  gelatinous  and  transparent  ; and  the 
mouth  is  furnished  with  a kind  of  muscular 
tube  or  proboscis,  and  a rough  tongue.  In 
tlreir  general  form  and  structure  they  corre- 
spond very  closely  with  those  of  tlie  Cari- 
naria^  wliich  has  a thin  shell,  in  form  not 
unlike  that  of  the  Argonaut.  They  all  in- 
habit either  the  tropical  seas,  or  those  of 
moderately  warm  climates.  The  best  known 
genera  are  Carinaria,  Atlanta,  and  Firola. 
Figures  of  the  shells  and  animals  of  all  these 
will  be  found  in  the  admirably  useful  work 
of  Mrs.  Gray,  “Figures  of  Mollusca.” 

HETEROPTEE.A.  The  name  given  to 
a section  of  the  order  of  insects  called  He- 
MiPTERA,  distinguished  by  the  anterior  wings 
being  tough  at  their  bases  and  membra- 
nous only  towards  their  points.  By  far  the 
greater  number  of  tliem  feed  upon  the 
juices  of  plants  j some,  however,  prey  upon 
smaller  insects,  and  others  suck  the  juices 
of  larger  animals.  They  chiefly  inhabit 
tropical  regions,  and  are  mostly  ornamented 
with  beautiful  colours  and  markings,  which 


BED-XSaOED  PLANT  BOG. 

(PENTATOMA  RDPIPES.) 

often  vie  with  the  most  splendid  of  the 
Beetle  tribe  : those,  however,  whose  habits 
are  aquatic,  are  of  a black  or  obscure  co- 
lour. Most  of  the  terrestrial  species  emit 
a powerful  odour  when  suddenly  alarmed  or 
touched  ; this  is  occasionally  of  an  agree- 
able nature,  but  more  commonly  (as  in  the 
case  of  the  Bug  — Oimex  lectularius)  disgust- 
ingly offensive.  As  an  example  we  give  a 
cut  of  the  Pcntatoma  rtifipes,  a common  spe- 
cies in  this  country.  [See  Homoptera.] 

HIMANTOPUS,  or  LONG-LEGGED 
PLOVER.  A genus  of  Grallatorial  birds, 
distinguished  by  the  great  length  of  their 
legs  ! from  which  circumstance  they  are 
sometimes  called  Stilt-Birds. 

One  species  is  occasionally  found  in  this 
country  ; the  Long-Legged  Plover,  (//£- 
mantoj)us  candidus,  or  Charadrius  Himanto- 
pm  of  Linnaeus.)  White  has  recorded  its 
appearauee  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his 
favourite  Selbourne  ; and  we  believe  our 
readers  will  be  better  pleased  with  the  ac- 
count so  graphically  pourtrayed  by  him  in 
a letter  to  Pennant,  than  by  any  other  de- 
scription we  perchance  might  offer.  “ In  the 
last  week  of  last  month  (April,  1709),  flve  of 
these  most  rare  birds,  toouneommon  to  have 
obtained  an  English  name,  but  known  to 
naturalists  by  the  terms  Himantopus,  Loripcs, 
and  Charadrius  Himantopus,  v/ere  shot  upon 
the  verge  of  Frinsham  pond,  a large  lake 
belonging  to  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and 
lying  between  Wolmer  forest  and  the  town 


of  Famham,  in  the  county  of  .Surrey.  The 
pond-keeper  says  there  were  three  brace  in 
the  flock  i but  that  after  he  had  satisfied  liis 
ciu-iosity,  he  suffered  the  sixth  to  remain  un- 
molested. One  of  these  speeimens  I pro- 
cured, and  found  the  length  of  the  legs  tola: 
so  extraordinary,  that,  at  first  sight,  one 
might  have  supposed  the  shanks  had  been 
fastened  on  to  impose  on  the  credulity  of  the 
beholder  : they  were  legs  in  caricatura ; and 
had  we  seen  such  proportions  on  a Chinese 
or  .Japan  screen,  we  should  have  made  large 
allowance  for  the  fancy  of  the  draughtsman. 
These  birds  are  of  the  Plover  family,  and 
might  with  propriety  be  called  Stilt  Plovers. 
Brisson,  under  that  idea,  gives  them  the  ap- 
propriate name  of  Vichasse.  My  specimen, 
when  drawn  and  stuffed  with  pepper, 
weighed  only  four  ounces  and  a quarter, 
though  the  naked  part  of  the  thigh  mea- 
sured three  inches  and  a half.  Hence  we 
may  safely  assert  that  these  birds  exhibit, 
weight  for  inches,  incomparably  the  greatest 
length  of  legs  of  any  known  bird.  The  fla- 
mingo, for  instance,  is  one  of  the  most  long- 
legged  birds,  and  yet  it  bears  no  manner  of 
proportion  to  the  Himantopus ; for  a cock 
flamingo  weighs  at  an  average  about  four 
pounds  avoirdupois  : and  his  legs  and  thighs 
measure  usually  about  twenty  inches.  But 
four  pounds  are  fifteen  times  and  a fraction 
more  than  four  ounces  and  one  quarter ; and 
if  four  ounces  and  a quarter  have  eight  inches 
of  legs,  four  poimds  must  have  one  hundred 
and  twenty  inches  and  a fraction  of  legs,  i 
viz.  somewhat  more  than  ten  feet,  such  a ' 
monstrous  proportion  as  the  world  never 
saw  1 If  you  should  try  the  experiment  in 
still  larger  birds,  the  disparity  would  still 
increase.  It  must  be  matter  of  great  curio- 
sity to  see  the  Stilt  Plover  move  ; to  obsen-e 
how  it  can  wield  such  a length  of  lever  with 
such  feeble  muscles  as  the  thighs  seem  to  he 
furnished  with.  At  best  one  should  expect 
it  to  be  but  a bad  walker  ; but  what  adds^to 
the  wonder  is,  that  it  has  no  back  toe.  Now 
w ithout  that  steady  prop  to  support  its  steps, 
it  must  be  liable  in  speculation  to  perpetual 
vacillations,  and  seldom  able  to  preserve  the 
true  centre  of  gravity.  The  old  name  of 
Himantopus  is  taken  from  Pliny  ; and,  by  an 
awkward  metaphor,  implies  that  the  legs 
are  as  slender  and  pliant  as  if  cut  out  of  a 
thong  of  leather.  Neither  Willoughby  nor 
Ray,  in  all  their  curious  researclies,  either 
at  home  or  abroad,  ever  saw  this  bird.  Mr. 
Pennant  never  met  with  it  in  all  Great 
Britain,  but  observed  it  often  in  the  cabinets 
of  the  curious  at  Paris.  Ilasselquist  says 
that  it  migrates  to  Egypt  in  the  autumn  i 
and  a most  accurate  observer  of  nature  has 
assured  me  tliat  he  has  found  it  on  the  banks 
of  the  streams  in  Andalusia.  Our  writers 
record  it  to  have  been  found  twice  in  Great 
Britain.  From  all  these  relations  it  plainly 
appears  that  the  Long-legged  Plovers  are 
birds  of  South  Euroi>c,  and  rarely  \nsit  our 
island  ; and  when  tlicy  do,  arc  wanderers 
and  stragglers,  and  impelled  to  make  so 
distant  a nortlicrn  excursion  from  motives 
and  aceidents  for  which  we  are  not  able  to 
account.  One  thing  may  fairly  be  deduced, 
that  these  birds  come  over  to  us  from  the 
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Continent,  since  nobody  can  suppose  tliat  a 
- ■ species  not  noticed  once  in  nii  age,  and  of 
such  a remarkable  make,  can  constantly 
breed  unobseircd  in  this  kingdom. 

ilr.  Gould  observes,  in  his  ‘ Birds  of  Eu- 
rope,’ “ The  Long-legged  Plover,  as  its  con- 
formation would  lead  us  to  conclude,  is  a 
bird  whose  most  congenial  habitat  is  mo- 
rasses and  the  low  flat  shores  of  lakes,  rivers, 
and  seas.  Hence  in  the  eastern  portions  of 
Europe,  where  it  is  said  to  arrive  from  Asia 

I in  small  flocks,  it  takes  up  its  abode  along 
the  lakes  and  among  the  vast  morasses  of 
Hungary  and  Bussia,  where,  according  to 
SI.  Temmiuck,  it  rears  its  progeny,  and 
where  it  fearlessly  wades  in  search  of  its 
food,  without  much  chance  of  being  carried 
out  of  its  depth  ; but  should  such  an  occur- 
rence hapiren,  or  the  waves  drift  it  out  from 
the  shore,  it  possesses,  like  many  of  the  true 
IVoding  Birds,  the  power  of  swimming  with 
, the  greatest  case  and  lightness  : in  fact,  in 
whatever  point  of  view  we  consider  the 
Long-legged  Plover,  we  find  it  adapted  in 
the  best  possible  manner  for  its  habits  and 
modes  of  life.  Few  birds  exceed  it  in  the 
powers  of  flight ; its  wings  far  exceed  the 
tail,  and  it  passes  through  the  air  with  asto- 
nishing rapidity.  When  on  firm  ground,  it 
ap[)ears  as  if  tottering  on  long  and  awkward 
•lilts,  but  firm  ground  is  not  its  congenial 
habitat." 

1 1 An  allied  species  (//.  niffricollis)  is  de- 
i icribed  by  Wilson,  in  his  American  Ornitho- 
logy, under  the  same  name  as  the  European, 
bill  it  is  distinct.  In  ‘ Gould's  Birds  of  Aus- 
tralia’ three  species  are  figured  and  de- 
•cribed  ; two  from  Australia,  the  If.  leucoce- 
pAa/iis  and  Clai/whi/nchuspectoralis,  and.  one 
from  New  Zealand,  the  II.  Novae ZcdlandiK, 
fo  that  this  genus  and  group  of  Long-legged 
birds  is  very  widely  distributed. 

I HIND.  The  female  of  the  Bed  Deer  or 
; Stag.  [See  Deee.] 

I HBsUI.IA.  A genus  of  Beptilcs  closely 
! allied  to  the  officinal  Scincus,  most  of  the 
species  of  which  appear  to  be  natives  of  Au- 
stralia ; a few  species  are  natives  of  the  East. 
Descriptions  of  all  the  species  will  be  found 
in  Jfr.  Gray’s  Catalogue  of  the  Beptilcs  in 
; the  British  Museum. 

I IIIPPA  ; HIPPIDrE.  A genus  and  fa- 
j mily  of  Anomurous  Decapod  Crustacea,  the 
I species  of  which  seem  to  be  fond  of  working 
j in  the  sand.  One  species,  the  If.  talpoifla^ia 
, called  sand-bug  in  North  America.  To  this 
family  l)clong  A Untnea^  Jiemipesy  and  Cosmo- 
notu.i,  which  with  Ilippa  fonn  very  striking 
and  beautiful  exotic  genera. 

imPAKCIITA,  or  SATYRUS.  A genus 
of  Diurnal  Ixjpldoptcra,  the  species  of  which 
arc  for  the  most  part  brown  or  obscure.  In 
temperate  re^ons  and  in  mountainous  dis- 
tricts generally  they  arc  numerous ; some 
bemg  found  in  T^apland  {Chiomluin)^  and 
i ^ ®icvatcd  ground  within  the  tropics. 

I In  this  country  are  several  species,  some  of 
which  are  s|>ecihcd  beneath ; the  otlier 
I Bntish  species  are  recorded  in  the  works  of 
hiephcns,  Curti<,  aiHl  Humphreys;  w'hilc  a 
new  Species  to  tliU  country,  found  lately  in 


Perthsliire,  is  figured  and  described  in  “ The 
Zoologist.”  We  must  again  refer  for  in- 
formation to  Doubleday  and  Ilewitson’s 
Genera  of  Diurnal  Lepidoptera.  The  Bri- 
tish species  W'e  restrict  our  attention  to,  are — 

The  IIiPPARCiiiA  Galatiiea,  or  Marbled 
White  Buttekely.  This  pretty  Butterfly 
is  of  a yellowish  wliite  colour  chequered  with 
black,  which  produces  a pleasing  eflect.  In 


V.AKBLED  WHITE  BUTTERFLT. 
(,UIPPAU0H1A  GALATHEA.) 

some  secies  the  black  prevails  ; in  others  the 
yellowish- white : the  female  is  larger  than  the 
male.  It  is  found  abundantly  near  London, 
and  in  most  parts  of  England,  chiefly  fre- 
quenting moist  meadows,  where  it  appears  in 
June  and  July.  The  caterpillar  feeds  on  grass, 


DNDKUSirjE  OF  UARBT.ED  WHITE  BUTTER 
FRY. — (niPPAROHlA  QAI.ATEEA.) 

particularly  the  PMenm  praiense ; isyellow- 
isli-green,  and  strikingly  resembles  that  of 
some  of  the  moths,  and,  like  most  if  not  all 
the  species  of  the  genus,  feeds  at  night.  Our 
figures,  derived  from  the  admirable  work  of 
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V.IJllK  n'JTTXIlFLT.— (n.  OAI.ATUE;A.) 

Hubner,  show  the  upper  ami  under  sides  of 
the  porffct  insect,  R Itli  the  patcrplllar  and 
the  clirysiilis. 
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®:i)c  ®:rpa^ury  of  iJaturat  iSi^tory ; 


The  Hiitakciiia  Semele,  or  Graa'lino 
BoTTEitELr.  This  large,  curiously  marked 
species  is  by  no  means  uncommon  on  heaths 
and  hilly  places,  where  the  caterpillar  feeds 
most  iirobably  on  grass,  forming  a cocoon  in 
the  earth,  according  to  a French  writer.  This 
latter  circumstance  is  very  curious  if  true, 
and  unique  amongst  British  Butterflies  ; in- 
deed there  is  only  one  Butterfly  we  have 
heard  of,  belonging  to  the  genus  Zeyris^ 
which  makes  a cocoon,  although  further  re- 
searches may  prove  it  to  be  not  peculiar  to 


GRAYZ.ING  BOTTKRl-LY.  nHCER  AtJTi  UNUER 
SIl'E. — (HIPPARCHIA  8EMEI  r.) 

one  or  two  Butterflies.  This  species,  as  well 
as  others  of  the  genus,  help  to  enliven  the 
dullest  heaths ; and  the  pedestrian,  even 
though  no  entomologist,  cannot  fail  to  be 
struck  with  these  brown  butterflies  and  their 
more  gay  but  smaller  comrades,  the  Blues  or 
Polyommati.  Our  figure  represents  the  upper 
and  under  sides  of  this  species,  and  will 
show,  better  than  any  description,  its  mark- 
ings and  peculiarities. 

The  ITippahoiiia  PAMriiiLus,  or  Golpen 
Eve.  This  species  of  Butterfly,  which 
makes  its  appearance  in  June,  and  again 
in  September,  on  every  grassy  heath  and 
common  in  the  kingdom,  has  wings  of  a 
pale  tawny  above ; the  anterior  with  the 
margins  dusky,  and  an  ocellus  near  the  tip  j 
the  posterior  nearly  resembling  them,  with 
an  obsolete  ocellus  near  the  anal  angle  : be- 
neath, the  anterior  wings  are  cinereous  at  the 
base  and  tip,  with  a rather  large  ocellus  nt 
the  tip,  white  pupil,  and  whitish  edge  : the 
posterior  wings  are  OTcenish-brown  at  the 
base,  with  an  irregular  pale  band  in  Ute 
middle,  in  which  are  several  minute  in- 
distinct ocelli  ; the  margin  greenish-brown. 
The  body  is  deep  fulvous  ; the  antenna: 
tawny,  with  wliitish  aniuilations.  The  co- 
lour of  the  female  is  scarcely  so  deep  as  that 


of  the  male,  nor  are  the  wings  so  distinctly 
edged  with  dusky  above.  The  Caterpillar 
has  a green  hue,  and  is  marked  with  wliile 
dorsal  lines  : it  appears  to  prefer  the  dog’s- 
tail  grass  to  other  food.  Clirysalis  green. 

The  HirPAnciiiA  Hj-pEnAXTiius,  or 
Rinoj.et  Butterfly.  Of  this  si^ecies  of 
Butterfly  there  are  many  varieties,  and 
some  of  them  are  scarce  s for  the  most  part, 
however,  it  is  abundant  in  damp  grassy 
woods  and  lanes,  particularly  in  the  north 
of  Britain.  The  anterior  wings  above  are 
plain  brown,  frequently  with  one  or  more 
black  faintly  ocellated  spots  ; with  tliree 
ocelli  beneath  towards  the  hinder  margin  : 
the  posterior  wings  are  also  brown  alwve, 
with  two  or  more  obsolete  ocelli : beneath, 
vith  two  approximating  ocelli  behind  the 
middle  of  the  anterior  margin,  and  three 
parallel  with  the  hinder  margin  : all  the 
wings  are  paler  beneath,  and  edged  with  a 
wliitish  fringe.  The  body  is  fuscous,  paler 
beneath : the  antennie  brown  and  lightly 
annulated.  Caterpillar  gray  or  dusky,  with 
a biack  line  behind  ; it  subsists  chiefiy  on  the 
meadow  ^ass,  and  resides  at  its  roots  : the 
chrysalis  is  bright  brown,  obscurely  streaked. 

The  Hipparciua  Jaxira,  or  Meadow 
Brown  Butterfly.  We  know  of  none 
among  the  tribe  of  papilionaceous  insects 
that  is  more  common  than  this  species  i 
not  a meadow  or  lane  in  Britain  being 
scarcely  to  be  seen  in  the  month  of  July 
where  it  is  wholly  absent.  The  wings  are 
of  a dull  dark  brown  or  nearly  black,  the 
male  usually  having  on  the  surface  of  the 
anterior  pair  near  the  tip  a black  ocellus 
with  a white  pupil  ; beneath  fulvous,  with 
the  hinder  margin  grayish-brown  : posterior 
wings  beneath  tawn3'-brown,  with . two  or 
three  dusky  spots.  Female  generally  with 
a large  irregular  tawny  orange  blotch  on 
the  anterior  wings  above,  in  which,  as  in  the 
male,  is  an  ocellus.  In  some  specimens  there 
is  a deep  black  patch  on  the  disc  of  tlie  im- 
terior  wings  ; while  in  others  irregular  and 
undefined  white  blotches  occur  on  various 
parts  of  the  wings.  The  Caterpillar,  which 
is  green,  with  a white  lateral  line,  and 
thickly  covered  with  hair,  feeds  on  meadow 
grass  : the  Chrysalis  is  j’eliowish-green,  with 
dusky  streaks  on  the  head  and  wing-cases. 

Knapp,  speaking  of  it  in  his  veiy  interest- 
ing Journal  of  a Naturalist,  where  he  de- 
scribes the  common  occurrences  of  nature  os 
observed  near  a village  in  the  west  of  Eng- 
land, says,  “ Amid  the  tribes  of  insects  par- 
ticularly influenced  by  seasons,  there  ore  a 
few  which  appear  little  affected  by  common 
events ; the  brown  meadow  butterfly,  so 
well  knotm  to  every  one,  I have  never 
missed  in  any  j’ear  : and  in  those  damp  and 
cheerless  summers  when  even  the  while 
cabbage  butterfly  is  scarcely  to  be  found, 
this  creature  may  be  seen  in  every  transient 
gleam,  drying  its  wings,  and  tripping  from 
flower  to  flower  with  animation  and  life, 
nearly  the  sole  possessor  of  the  field  and  its 
sweets.  Drj’  and  exhausting  ns  the  summer 
maj'  be,  J’et  this  dtisk.v  buUci-flt-is  uninjured 
by  it,  and  we  see  it  in  profusion  hovering 
about  the  sapless  foliage." 
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I The  HiprAnciiiA  ^oeria,  or  Speckled 
J Wood  Butterfly.  This  species  seems  to 
I be  pretty  generaily  diffused  throughout  the 
! United  Kingdom  ; and  several  broods  make 
; their  appearance  between  the  beginning  of 
^ April  and  the  end  of  August.  Anterior 
wings  brown  on  both  surfaees,  with  a num- 
ber of  yellowish  spots,  and  an  ocellus  to- 
^ wards  the  tip  : posterior  wings  above  brown, 
with  a series  of  yellowish  sjKjts,  of  wliich  the 
^ tlu^  inner  ones  ore  ocellated,  having  a white 


' SPECKLED  WOOD  BUTTERFLY.  UPPER  AND 
j UNDER  SIDE,  — (SIFPAROHIA  lEGERIA.) 

pnpil  with  a black  iris,  and  surrounded  by  a 
yellowish  circle  ; beneath  they  are  brownish, 
with  irregular  angulatcd  brown  bands  ; the 
hinder  margin  purplish,  with  a series  of  white 
dots  : the  cilia  are  yellowish  and  brown  : the 
body  brown  above,  pale  beneath ; the  antenna: 
brownish.  The  female  is  generally  more 
•potted  than  the  male,  and  the  spots  are 
larger.  Caterpillar  green,  with  white  lon- 
gitudinal lines ; it  feeds  on  coueh  grass. 
Chrysalis  green,  and  short. 

HIPPOCAMPUS.  A genus  of  Lopho- 
branchiate  fish  of  a highly  singular  appear- 
ance. which  has  obtained  the  English  name 
of  the  Sea-horse  Pipe-fish.  The  best  known 
•pecies  is  the  Sipignathus  Hippocampus  of 
Linnssus,  or  Ilippocampits  Brevirostris  of 
Cuvier.  Its  general  length  is  from  six  to 
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I ten  inches  s body  much  compressed,  short, 
and  deep  j the  whole  length  of  the  iMidy  and 
tail  divided  by  longitudinal  and  transverse 
ridges,  with  tiiiicrculnr  points  at  tlic  angles 
of  intersection  i snout  slender  j neck  cou- 
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trading  suddenly  beyond  the  head  ; and  the 
tail  long,  quadrangular,  and  terminating  in 
a naked  or  flnlcss  tip.  When  swimming 
about,  the  Hippocampus  maintains  a vertical 
position  ; but  the  tail  is  ready  to  grasp  what- 
ever it  meets  in  the  water,  and  when  fixed, 
the  animal  darts  at  its  prey  with  great  dex- 
terity. In  its  dry  or  eoutracted  state  the 
fancied  resemblance  from  which  this  fish 
takes  its  name  is  far  more  apparent  than 
when  alive.  It  is  a native  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  Atlantic  seas. 

HIPPOLYTE.  A genus  of  long-tailed 
Crustacea  allied  to  the  Shrimps,  several  spe- 
cies of  which  are  found  on  our  coasts.  The 
British  Museum  contains  these  : descriptions 
and  figures  of  them  all  are  given  in  the 
works  of  Dr.  Leach  and  of  Prof.  Bell  on  the 
British  Crustacea. 

HIPPONYX.  A genus  of  Molluscous 
animals,  of  which  there  are  numerous  spe- 
cies, though  until  lately  only  known  in  a 
fossil  state.  The  shell  is  obliquely  cap- 
shaped ; Inequivalve,  sub-equilateral,  and 
destitute  of  ligament  and  hinge  teeth  ; lower 
valve  attached,  sub-orbicular,  with  a mus- 
cular Impression,  composed  of  two  lunulate 
portions,  meeting  at  one  extremity,  and  pre- 
senting the  form  of  a horse-shoe  ; upper 
valve  conical,  with  the  apex  inclined  back- 
wards, and  the  muscular  impression  mar- 
ginal. These  animals  are  generally  sup- 
ported on  a solid  shelly  plate,  but  not  always, 
the  same  object  being  gained  when  a suitable 
place  of  attachment  can  be  found  by  their 
adhering  to  other  shells. 

HIPPOPOTAMUS,  or  EIVER-HORSE. 
Tills  pgantic  inhabitant  of  the  African 
rivers  is  as  formidable  as  the  Rhinoceros, 
and  in  bulk  inferior  only  to  the  Elephant, 
but  its  limbs  are  so  short  that  its  belly  al- 
most touches  the  ground.  Its  form  is  in  tlie 
highest  degree  uncouth  j the  body  being 
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extremely  bulky,  fat,  and  round ; the  legs 
very  short  and  clumsy  ; the  head  inimcnsely 
large  i the  mouth  prodigiously  wide,  anil 
the  teeth  of  vast  strength  and  size,  the  in- 
cisors and  canines  of  the  lower  jaw  being 
long,  and  curved  forwards  : these  canines, 
or  tusks,  sometimes  measure  more  than  two 
feet  in  length,  and  weigh  upwards  of  six 
pounds  each.  Those  in  the  upper  jaw  are 
much  smaller  i and  the  front  teeth  arc  of  a 
moilcratc  size.  The  lips  are  very  thick  and 
broad,  and  arc  beset,  liere  and  there,  with 
I scattered  tufts  of  short  bristles  : the  nostrils 
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are  rather  small,  and  open  on  the  top  of  the 
muzzle  : the  eyes,  which  are  very  small,  are 
situated  high  in  the  head:  tiie  cars  are 
small,  slightlj'  pointed,  and  lined  with  siiort 
soft  hair.  The  tail  is  short,  thick,  and  spa- 
ringly covered  with  hair.  The  feet  are 
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large,  and  have  four  toes,  terminated  in 
separate  hoofs.  When  just  emerged  from 
the  water,  the  Hippopotamus  appears  of  a 
palish  brown,  or  mouse-colour,  with  a bluish 
cast  on  the  upper  parts  ; and  the  belly  is 
flesh-coloured,  the  skin  appearing  tlirough 
the  hair  : but  when  perfectly  dry,  the  ani- 
mal's general  colour  is  an  obscure  brown. 

In  the  interior  of  Africa,  where  the  rivers 
run  through  countries  overshadowed  by  large 
forests,  the  Hippopotamus  walks  about  at 
the  bottom  of  tlie  stream,  raising  its  head  at 
intervals  above  the  surface,  for  the  purpose 
of  respiration.  By  night  it  quits  its  watery 
residence  in  search  of  its  food,  which  consists 
of  the  herbage  tliat  grows  near  the  banks  of 
the  rivers,  and  the  surrounding  pastures.  It 
is  not  confined  to  rivers,  however  j for  it  also 
tenants  the  inland  lakes,  and  is  sometimes 
seen  even  in  the  sea,  though  it  mil  not  drink 
salt  water,  prey  on  fisii,  or  live  on  any  kind 
of  animal  food.  Its  voice  is  described  as  a 
peculiar  kind  of  interrupted  roar,  between 
that  of  a bull  and  the  braying  of  an  ele- 
phant. When  on  land  it  moves  in  a some- 
what slow  and  awkward  manner,  but  if 
pursued,  can  run  with  considerable  speed, 
and  directly  plunging  into  the  water  sinks 
to  the  bottom,  and  pursues  its  progress  be- 
neath. It  is  extremely  cautious  of  making 
its  appearance  by  day,  in  places  much  fre- 
j quented  by  mankind  j but  is  fearless  in 
I rivers  which  run  through  unfrequented  re- 
gions ! where  it  is  occasionally  seen  to  rush 
out  of  the  water  with  sudden  impetuosity, 

I trampling  down  every  thing  in  its  way.  At 
i such  times  it  is  of  course  highly  dangerous  ; 

[ and  it  sometimes  also  shows  great  fury  when 
only  slightly  provoked  : but  it  is  naturally 
1 of  a harmless  disposition ; not  attacking 
I other  animals,  but  merely  committing  havoc 
in  plantations  of  maize,  rice,  sugar-canes, 
&o.,  and  destroying  trees,  by  loosening  the 
roots  with  its  vast  and  powerful  tcetli. 

The  Hippopotamus  sleeps  in  the  small 
reedy  islets  which  arc  here  and  there  found 
j in  the  rivers  it  frequents.  In  such  spots  it 
I also  brings  forth  its  young  ; having  only  one 
j at  a birth,  which  it  nurses  with  great  care. 

I These  animals  arc  occasionally  shot,  or  har- 
I pooned  j but  they  are  saiil  to  be  most  suc- 
i cessfully  taken  by  pitfals,  preiiared  for  them  | 
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near  the  rivers.  Their  flesh  is  reckoned 
good  by  the  Africans,  and  the  fat  is  said  to 
be  a flne  kind  of  lard.  But  it  is  chiefly  on 
account  of  their  tusks  and  teeth  that  this 
animal  is  killed  ; their  hardness  being  su- 
perior to  that  of  ivory,  while  they  are  at  the 
same  time  less  liable  to  turn  yellow.  The 
skin,  from  its  great  thickness  and  strength, 
when  dried,  is  formed  into  sliields,  and  is 
said  to  be  bullet-proof ; the  living  animal, 
indeed,  if  shot  at  anywhere  but  on  the  head 
or  belly,  is  scarcely  \Tilnerable  ; nor  is  this 
wonderful  when  we  consider  that  the  hide 
is  two  inches  deep  or  more  on  the  back  and 
sides.  The  flesh  of  this  animal  is  eaten  by 
the  inhabitants  of  South  Africa,  and,  as 
would  appear  from  the  reports  of  travellers, 
with  more  than  usual  gusto  when  it  is  in  a , 
half  putrid  state.  The  Hippopotamus  has 
usually  been  considered  as  the  Behemoth  of  i 
Scripture:  where  it  is  poetically  described  as  i 
drinking  up  a river,  and  haAdng  bones  as 
strong  as  brass.  The  fullest  account  of  the  ' 
Hippopotamus  and  its  habits,  is  given  by  ; 
Dr.  Andiew  Smith  in  his  lately  published 
Zoology  of  South  Africa.  | 

HIPPOPUS.  A genus  of  Conchifera,  of  ] 
which  there  is  but  one  known  recent  species,  ; 
the  Hippopus  maculatus  (or  Bear’s-paw  : 
Clam)  from  the  Indian  Ocean.  This  shell  ; 
is  to  be  seen  in  most  collections,  and  few  j 
are  found  to  concentrate  so  many  beauties  ; 
the  delicate  whiteness  of  the  interior,  the  ! 
undulating  edge,  the  radiating  fluted  co-  | 
lumns,  and  the  richness  of  the  variegated 
colouring  are  such  as  to  entitle  it  to  the 
admiration  of  every  one.  It  is  cquivalve, 
regular,  and  inequilateral  ; valves  closed  ; 
transverse  ; ligament  external ; shell  im- 
bricated with  numerous  tubercles.  It  is  not 
nearly  so  large  os  the  Tridacna,  but  the  ani- 
mal is  similar  to  it.  [See  Tkidacxa.] 

HIRUDO.  [See  Leech.] 

HIRUHDO  : niRtrN*DII<IDA3.  Age^s 
and  family  of  Fissirostral  or  wide-gaping 
birds  of  the  Cuvierian  system,  embracing  the 
Swallow  tribe.  Our  British  species  are  oc- 
casional visitors,  and  the  heralds  of  summer ; 
but  at  the  approach  of  winter  they  resort 
chiefly,  as  is  supposed,  to  Africa.  [See 
Swallow.] 

HISPIDiE.  A family  of  Coleopterous 
insects  popularly  known  in  theVnited  States 
as  “ little  leaf-beetles.”  The  upper  side  of 
these  beetles  is  generally  rough,  as  the  gene- 
rical  name  implies.  The  larva:  burrow  under 
the  skin  of  the  leaves  of  plants,  and  cat  the 
pulpy  substance  within,  so  that  the  skin,  over 
and  under  the  idace  of  its  operations,  turns 
brown  and  dries,  and  has  somewhat  of  a 
blistered  appearance,  and  within  these  blis- 
tered spots  the  larva:  or  grubs,  the  pup.T,  or 
the  beetles  may  often  l>c  found.  ’The  e^s 
of  these  insect's  are  little  rough  blackish 
grains,  and  are  glued  to  the  npiicr  siilc  of 
the  leaves,  sometimes  singly,  and  sometimes 
in  clusters  of  four  or  five  together.  The 
grubs  are  about  one-fifth  of  an  inch  in 
length,  when  fully  grown.  The  body  is 
oblong,  flattened,  rather  broader  licfore  than 
behind,  soft,  and  of  a whitish  colour,  except 
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the  head  and  the  top  of  the  first  ring,  which 
are  brown,  and  of  a liorny  consistence.  The 
' pupa  state  lasts  only  about  a week,  soon 
after  which  the  beetles  come  out  of  their 
burrows. 

I The  leaves  of  the  apple-tree  in  North  Ame- 
I rica  are  inhabited,  according  to  Dr.  Harris, 

■ by  some  of  these  little  mining  Insects,  which, 

I in  the  beetle  state,  are  probably  the  Hispa 

. rosea,  or  rosy  Hispa.  They  are  of  a deep . 

■ tawny  or  reddish-yellow  colour  above, 
j marked  with  little  deep  red  lines  and  spots. 

I The  head  is  small,  the  antennae  are  short, 

I and  of  a black  colour ; the  thorax  is  nar- 
I row  before  and  wide  behind,  rough  above, 

striped  with  deep  red  on  each  side  ; the 
wing-covers  taken  together  form  an  oblong 
square  ; there  are  three  smooth  loogitudinal 
I lines  or  ribs  on  each  of  them,  spotted  with 
blood  red,  and  the  spaces  between  these  lines 
are  deeply  punctured  in  double  rows  ; the 
under  side  of  the  body  is  black,  and  the  legs 
arc  short  and  reddish.  They  measure  about 
one-fifth  of  an  inch  in  length.  These  beetles 
may  be  found  on  the  leaves  of  the  apple-tree 
during  the  latter  part  of  May  and  the  be- 
^nning  of  June.  A small  species  is  found 
I m this  country  (if.  testacea). 

' HISTER : HISTERID^  ; or  MEVHC 
BEETLES.  A genus  and  family  of  Coleop- 
tera,  which,  from  the  power  they  possess  of 
contracting  their  limbs  and  counterfeiting 
I death,  evidently  derive  their  name  from  the 
Latin  word  llistrio,  a stage  mimic.  The 
beetles  belonging  to  tliis  group  are  distin- 
guished by  the  very  hard  consistence  of  the 
body,  which  is  generally  of  an  oblong-quad- 
rate  form,  and  of  a highly  polished  surface. 
The  antenn®  are  short,  elbowed,  and  ter- 
minated by  a large  and  solid  club ; the 
mandibles  veiw  robust,  homy,  and  exserted  ; 
the  ma.xill®  elongated  and  bilobed  ; the  la- 
bium bipartite  and  setose  ; the  palpi  filiform  ; 
the  legs  more  or  less  dentate,  the  two  pos- 
' terior  pairs  being  inserted  widely  apart ; 

I and  the  elytra  generally  short  and  tmneate. 

These  insects  seldom  exceed  a third  of  an 
t inch  in  length  ; their  colours  are  generally 
I black  and  shining  ; some  few  have  the  elytra 

• ornamented  with  blood- coloured  or  pale  buff 
I spots,  or  exhibit  metallic  tints.  They  creep 

• slowly,  but  fly  well.  They  feed  upon  decay- 
t ing  vegetable  and  animal  matter,  and  are 
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found  very  abundantly  in  the  spring  in  the 
diing  of  iiumes  and  cows  ! sfjmc  si>ccics, 
» whose  flattened  bodies  arc  admirably  adapted 
^ to  their  mode  of  life,  reside  beneath  the 


bark  of  trees  ; while  some  of  the  more  mi- 
nute species  are  constantly  found  as  resi- 
dents in  ants’  nests.  The  larv®  are  linear, 
depressed,  nearly  smooth,  of  a soft  consist- 
ence, and  white  colour  ; and  feed  upon  the 
same  substance  as  the  perfect  insect. 

HOBBY.  {Fctlco  subbuieo.)  A bird  of 
the  long- winged  Hawk  kind,  formerly  used 
in  the  humbler  walks  of  falconry,  chiefly  for 
larks  and  other  small  birds,  which  were 
caught  iu  a singular  manner  : when  the 
Hawk  was  cast  oil’,  the  larks,  keeping  close 
to  the  ground  through  fear,  became  an  easy 
prey  to  the  fowler,  who  drew  a net  over 
them.  The  Hobby  is  about  twelve  inches 
in  length  ; has  a prominent  and  crooked 
bill ; the  orbits  of  the  eyes  ore  yellow,  and 
over  each  eye  is  a light-coloured  streak. 
The  crown  of  the  head,  the  back,  and  the 
coverts  of  the  wings,  are  bluish  black  ; the 
hinder  part  of  the  neck  is  marked  with  two 
pale  yellow  spots ; and  each  cheek  with  a 
large  black  spot  pointing  downwards.  The 
breast  and  belly  are  pale,  marked  with 
dusky  streaks  ; wings  brown  ; the  two  mid- 
dle tall  feathers  deep  dove  colour,  the  others 
barred  with  rusty,  and  tipped  with  white  ; 
the  legs  and  feet  are  yellow.  The  female  is 
considerably  larger  than  the  male  ; the  spots 
on  her  breast  are  more  conspicuous ; and 
her  legs  are  greenish.  She  builds  in  high 
trees ; and  lays  three  or  four  bluish  white 
eggs,  irregularly  spotted  with  grey  and  olive: 
but  the  Hobby  is  a bird  of  passage  : and 
though  it  breeds  here,  it  migrates  from  this 
country  in  October. 

HOG.  (5its.)  As  all  the  varieties  of  this 
useful  quadruped  are  derived  from  the  Wild 
Boar,  we  shall  proceed  to  describe  that 
animal  before  we  speak  of  the  domestic 
species  ; merely  premising  that  the  genus 
Sus  is  in  some  points  of  an  ambiguous  nature, 
appearing  to  form  at  once  a link  between 
tlie  cloven-footed,  the  whole-hoofed,  and 
the  digitated  quadrupeds. 

The  Wild  Boar  is  a native  of  almost  all 
the  temperate  parts  both  of  Europe  and 
Asia.'  In  times  of  yore  it  was  not  an  unfre- 
quent inhabitant  of  our  own  woods  and 
forests  ; where  it  served  as  a beast  of  chase, 
as  it  still  does  in  India,  as  well  as  in  some 
parts  of  Continental  Europe  ; presenting 
not  only  the  most  interesting  and  exciting 
sport  to  the  hunters,  but  at  the  same  time  one 
of  the  most  dangerous  in  which  they  can  bo 
engaged.  This  fierce  and  powerful  animal  is 
armed  with  long,  curved,  aud  sharp  tusks, 
capable  of  inflicting  the  most  severe  and  fatal 
wounds  ; but  as  he  advances  in  age  (after  he 
has  passed  his  fifth  year),  he  becomes  less 
dangerous,  on  account  of  the  growth  of 
these  formidable  tusks,  which  turn  up  so 
considerably  as  often  to  impede  rather  than 
assist  his  intentions  of  wounding  with  them. 
We  learn  from  Buffon,  that  wild  Boars  follow 
their  common  parent  until  they  have  passed 
their  third  year,  never  wandering  alone  till 
they  have  acquired  sufficient  strength  to 
resist  the  attacks  of  the  wolf.  “ The.se 
animals,”  says  he,  “ when  they  have  young, 
form  a kiml  of  flocks,  and  it  is  upon  this 
alone  that  their  safety  depends.  When  at- 
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taclccd,  the  largest  and  strongest  front  the 
enemy,  and  by  pressing  all  round  against 
the  weaker,  ibrce  them  into  tlie  centre. 
Domestie  Hogs  are  also  observed  to  defend 
themselves  In  the  same  manner.  The  Wild 
Boar  is  hunted  witli  dogs,  or  killed  by  sur- 
prise during  the  niglit,  when  the  moon 
shines.  As  he  flies  slowly,  leaves  a strong 
odour  beliind  liim,  and  defends  loimself 
against  the  dogs,  and  often  wounds  them 
dangerously,  flue  huntiug-dogs  are  unne- 
cessary ; and  tliey  would  have  tiieir  nose 
spoiled  and  acriuire  a Iiabit  of  moving  slowly 
by  hunting  him.  Mastiffs,  with  very  little 
training,  are  sufficient.  The  oldest  Boars, 
wdrlcli  are  known  by  the  track  of  their  feet, 
sliould  alone  be  liunted : a young  Boar  of 
three  years  old  is  diflicult  to  be  attacked ; 
because  he  runs  very  far  without  stopping  ; 
but  tlie  old  Boars  do  not  run  far,  allow  the 
dogs  to  come  near,  and  often  stop  to  repel 
' them.  During  the  day  the  Boar  commonly 
keeps  in  Iris  soil,  wliich  is  in  the  most  se- 
i qirestered  part  of  the  woods,  and  comes  out 
I by  night  in  quest  of  food  ; and  in  summer, 
i when  tire  grain  is  ripe,  it  is  easy  to  surprise 
i him  among  the  cultivated  fields,  which  he 
frequents  every  niglit.” 

The  Wild  Boar  is  in  general  more  gaunt 
and  bony,  tire  muscular  strength  much 
greater,  and  the  temper  far  more  savage, 
tlian  the  domestic  Hog.  It  is  of  a dark 
j brindled  gray  colour,  or  blackish  ; but  when 
I only  a year  or  two  old,  is  of  a dull  yellowish 
I brown  cast  ; and  when  quite  young,  is 
' marked  by  alternate  dusky  aud  pale  longi- 
tudinal bauds  along  the  sides.  Between  tire 
bristles,  next  tire  skin,  is  a finer  or  softer 
iiair,  of  a woolly  or  curly  nature.  Tire  snout 
is  somewhat  longer  in  iiroportion  than  that 
of  the  domestic  species ; but  the  principal 
difference  is  in  the  length  of  the  tusks. 


Winn  uoaii — (sus  sciiofa.) 


Thougli  ordinarily  timid  and  inoffensive, 
it  is  found  tliat  the  females  sliow  the  most 
determined  courage  wlien  their  young  pe 
attacked,  and  defend  them  witli  all  imagin- 
able fierceness.  ■ If  two  Boars  chance  to  meet 
in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  at  which  time 
tlie  male  seeks  the  female,  tlie  most  furious 
encounters  ensue.  By  a forest  law  of  M’il- 
liam  I.  (A.  n.  1087),  it  was  ordained  that  any 
wiio  were  found  guilty  of  killing  the  Stag, 
tlie  Roebuck,  or  the  Wild  Boar,  sliould 
have  their  eyes  iiut  out  I 

The  Common-,  or  Domk.stic  IIoo  (Sus 
tcrofa)  differs  from  the  wild  auinial  princi- 


pally in  having  smaller  tusks  and  larger 
cars,  wliich  are  also  somewliat  pendent  and 
of  a more  pointed  form.  In  colour,  as  well 
as  size,  it  varies  very  considerably,  but  tlie  ' 
prevailing  cast  is  a dull  yello-adsh  wliitc,  j 
marked  or  spotted  irregularly  with  black, 
sometimes  perfectly  plain  or  unspotted, 
sometimes  rufous,  and  sometimes  totally  | 
black.  Of  all  quadruiieds  the  Hog  is  tlie  i 


most  gross  in  his  manners,  and  has  therefore 
been  generally  regarded  as  the  very  personi- 
fication of  impurity.  The  Jews  were  strictly 
enjoined  not  to  eat  its  flesh  ; and  the  Ma- 
hometans agree  in  this  respect  with  the 
Mosaic  prohibition.  In  most  parts  of  Europe, 
however,  it  constitutes  a very  material  part 
of  the  food  of  mankind.  And  we  may  do 
well  to  reflect,  while  we  decry  the  filthy 
habits  of  this  animal,  that  from  our  owm 
sensations  rve  are  often  apt  to  form  a partial 
judgment,  and  overlook  that  wise  decree  of 
Providence  which  adapts  every  part  of  crea- 
tion to  its  respective  inhabitants.  The  Hog 
is  an  animal  of  a remarkably  prolific  nature  ; 
and,  as  they  bring  forth  from  ten  to  fifteen, 
and  sometimes  twenty,  at  a litter,  they 
would  soon  become  very  numerous,  were 
they  not  diminished  for  the  support  of  man. 
Their  flesh,  says  I.innaius,  is  wholesome  foo<l 
for  persons  of  athletic  constitutions,  or  those 
who  habituate  themselves  to  much  e.xcrcisc, 
but  improper  for  such  as  lead  sedentary 
lives.  It  is,  however,  an  article  of  geuiyal 
consumption,  and  one  wliich  is  of  great  im- 
portance to  a naval  and  commercial  nation, 
as  it  takes  salt  better  tlian  any  other  flesh, 
and  consequently  is  capable  of  being  longer 
jireserved. 

The  Jews  and  Mahometans  not  only  ab- 
stain from  the  j7cs/i  of  swine  from  a religious 
principle,  but  even  consider  themselves  de- 
filed by  toucliing  it.  The  Chinese,  on  the 
contrary,  are  so  exccssivel}’  fond  of  pork,  that 
many,  owing  to  this  partiality  alone,  as  it  is 
said,  have  been  iirevented  from  conversion  to 
Mahometanism.  The  fat  of  swine  differs, 
in  its  situation,  from  that  of  almost  every 
other  quadruped,  as  it  forms  a thick,  di.stiiick 
and  continued  layer  lictwixt  the  flesh  and 
the  skin.  Lard,  which  is  chiefly  obtained 
from  the  fat  membranes  of  the  abdomen,  is 
applicable  to  various  uses,  both  culinary  and 
medicinal  ; and  when  good,  is  white  and 
moderately  hard.  Tlie  skin,  when  proiierly 
dressed,  is'uscd  for  the  seals  of  saddles  ; it  Is 
also  employed  by  various  artificers. 

Great  attention  has  liecn  paid  in  this 
countr5'  to  the  improvemeiit  of  the  various 
breeds!  and  by  judicious  cros,«cs  much  ha* 
been  effected  both  as  to  quality  and  si**' 
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, Some  counties  in  the  south-western  divi- 
’ siuu  of  England  are  considered  famous  for 

■ their  breed  of  Ifogs  ; those  of  Hampshire, 
Sussex,  Wilts,  and  Berks  being  foremost ; 
but  since  the  pains  that  liave  of  late  years 

j been  taken  by  breeders  of  stock  generally 
throughout  the  country,  and  the  impetus 
given  to  their  exertions  by  the  various 
agricultural  associations,  we  may  fairly  pre- 
sume that  all  manifest  the  same  praiseworthy 
solicitude  in  endeavouring  to  excel  in  this 
as  in  every  otlier  branch  of  rural  economy. 

• But  this  part  of  the  subject,  perhaps,  does 
not  proi»erly  fall  within  our  province;  for 
it  has  been  said,  that  where  art  begins,  the 

‘ history  of  nature  ought  to  end.  We  shall 
therefore  not  notice  the  different  qualities 
which  distinguish  one  breed  from  another, 
but  conclude  with  Mr,  Bell’s  remarks  on  a 
well-known  variety  of  the  Porcine  genus  — 
the  Chinese  Hog.  “ The  introduction  of  the 
Chinese  Hog  has  effected  an  astonisliiug 
i change  in  the  native  breeds,  wherever  they 
1 have  been  crossed  by  it.  This  very  reinark- 
I able  variety  deserves  particular"  mention, 

I nut  merely  as  a source  of  great  improvement 
I in  an  important  branch  of  stock,  but  also  as 
I connected  with  a zoological  question  of 
I great  interest.  M.  rrederic  Cmier  believes 
I that  it  is  derived  from  a wild  stock  specifically 
distinct  from  the  Wild  Boar  ; and  could  this 
be  ixroved,  it  would  go  far  to  settle  the  long 
disputed  and  difficult  question  of  specific 
distinctions,  as  connected  with  the  produc- 
tion of  infertile  progeny  : for  in  that  case,  as 
the  breed  between  the  Cliinese  and  tlie 
: Common  Hog  is  perfectly  fertile,  ilie  argu- 
ment for  specific  distinction  founded  upon 
: that  circumstance  at  once  falls  to  the  ground. 

I On  the  other  hand,  however,  those  who 
! contend  that  the  produfjtion  of  fertile  young 
is  a proof  of  specific  identity  in  the  parents, 

! would  of  course  hold  that  the  supposition  of 
I the  celebrated  naturalist  is  erroneous  upon 
1 this  very  ground.  The  Chinese  Hog  is  of 

■ small  size,  short  and  thick  ; the  belly  deep, 

! and  when  fat,  nearly  reaching  the  ground  ; 

the  legs  short  and  fine  ; the  head  very  short, 
Olid  the  neck  thick.  Its  influence  on  the 
different  breeds  with  which  it  lias  intcr- 
■ mixed,  has  been  greatly  to  improve  them 
; in  the  delicacy  of  the  fiesh ; but  w'hile  the 
I,  pork  of  the  Chinese  cross  is  certainly  cxccl- 
; lent,  some  of  our  own  breeds  are  still  es- 

• teemed  os  yielding  by  far  the  best  bacon 

• and  hams.” 

' If  00,  ET  If  I op  I AN.  (rhacorluerm 
This  uniinul  is  distinguished 
™ I*’®,  ilog  by  a jiuir  of  iarge, 

flat.  Kmicircuiur  iolies  under  tiie  eyes  ; the 
fnoiit  is  aiso  much  broader,  and  is  very 
• fhe  tars  are  iarge,  and 
•lightiy  pointed  : the  tusks  in  the  lower 
Jaw  are  rather  small,  imt  those  in  the  upper 
are  large,  sharp,  and  much  curved  : tliey 
11'^*  fore-teeth,  tlieir  ])lacc  being  siip- 
plie«l  by  very  hard  gums  ; immediately  Iw- 
low  the  eyes  the  skin  is  loose  and  wrinkled, 

' and  oil  each  side  the  comers  of  the  luoiitli  is 
> a callous  protuberance.  The  laxiy  is  strong, 
and  the  liiniis  miiKular  s the  toil  is  rather 
flat,  and  tiiinly  covered  with  scattered  liairs  i 


tlie  colour  of  the  whole  animal,  a dusky 
brown.  It  Is  a native  of  the  Iiotter  iiarts 
of  Africa,  residing  princiiially  in  subterra- 
neous recesses,  wliich  it  digs  witli  its  nose 
and  lioofs.  When  attacked  or  pursued,  it 
rushes  on  its  adversary  like  tiie  Boar,  and 
sliows  great  fierceness. 

HOG-LOUSE.  [See  Oniscus.] 

HOLIBUT,  or  HALIBUT.  iPleurOTiectes 
hippofjlossits.)  Tills  fish  not  only  exceeds  in 
size  all  the  flounder  genus,  but  ranks  as  one 
of  the  largest  of  fishes  ; sometimes  attaining 
a length  of  six  or  seven  feet,  and  a weight  of 
300  or  400  lbs.  It  is  a native  of  the  Northern 
and  Mediterranean  seas,  and  appears  to  ar- 
rive at  its  greatest  size  in  the  former.  It  is 
considered  as  the  most  voracious  of  its  tribe  ; 
preying  on  a variety  of  otlier  fislies  and  Crus- 
tacea. The  colour  of  tlie  Holibut  is  deep 
brown  above,  and  wliite  beneath ; tlie  body 
being  quite  smooth,  and  tlie  scales  mode- 
rately small.  Its  flesh  is  coarse  and  dry, 
but  it  admits  of  being  suited ; and  it  con- 
stitutes no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  food  of 
tlie  Greenlanders,  who  cut  it  into  thin  slips, 
and  dry  it  in  tlie  sun.  In  the  London 
markets  this  fish  is  usually  cut  into  large 
pieces  when  exiiosed  for  sale. 

HOLOTIIURIA.  A genus  of  marine 
Radiata,  tlie  distinguishing  characters  of 
wiiieh  are,  that  the  body  is  of  an  elongated 
form,  defended  by  a coriaceous  integument ; 
open  at  both  ends,  and  perforated  by  nu- 
merous small  canals,  through  whicli  suckers 
are  protruded.  At  the  anterior  extremity 
is  the  month,  funiislied  witli  many  retrac- 
tile tentaenlii,  and  at  the  opposite  end  is  the 
aperture  of  tiie  cloaca. 

Tlie  JloJothuria:  of  the  European  seas  are 
neither  numerous  nor  brilliantly  coloured  ; 
but  in  more  tropical  seas,  wliere  coral  reefs 
rise  within  a moderate  distance  of  the  sur- 
face, as  in  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  seas  to  tlie 
north  and  cost  of  Australia,  tliey  are  ex- 
ceedingly numerous,  and  many  of  them 
splendidly  coloured  j so  that,  tugetlier  with 
other  Radiata  of  this  and  other  orders,  tlicy 
make  tlie  sea-bottom,  wlieii  seen  by  the 
liglit  of  an  almost  vertical  sun,  as  gay  as  a 
tropical  garden.  The  Ilolotliurhc  resemble 
cucumbers ; and  various  Actiijiie,  wlicn 
their  tcntacula  are  c.xpanded,  liuvc  as  gay 
an  aiipcaranee  as  tiie  flowers  of  almost  any 
plants.  Many  of  this  species  are  esculent, 
and  of  a very  gelatinous  nature.  Wlieii 
properly  [irepared,  the  Cliinese  are  exceed- 
ingly fond  of  them  os  a prlneiiial  ingredient 
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in  restorative  soups.  The  Malays  eatcli  and 
dry  them  in  great  quantities  for  tlie  Chi- 
nese markets,  where  they  fetch  a high  price, 
and  are  called  Tri'paiiy. 

We  learn  from  a jiaper  by  Mr.  C.  W. 
Peach,  read  before  the  Rovul  Polyteehulc 
Iiistltuthiu  of  Cornwall,  that  a species  of 


HoloOiuria,  called  tlie  “ Nigger  ” or  “ Cotton 
Spinner  ” by  the  Cornish  fialiermen,  is  very 
common  in  deep  water  off  the  Deadman,  and 
is  held  by  them  in  great  detestation,  from 
its  throwing  out  what  they  call  “cotton,” 
and  from  its  slimy  nature,  and  also  because 
where  the  “ Niggers  ” are  numerous  and  get 
into  the  crab-pots,  it  is  very  rarely  that 
either  crabs  or  lobsters  are  caught.  Their 
appearance,  when  closed  up,  very  much  re- 
sembles a small  cucumber,  the  back  being 
dark  — almost  black  at  times  — and  the 
under  part  light  yellowish  green,  which, 
with  the  thorn-like  apiiendages  on  the  back, 
make  the  appearance  more  complete.  On 
being  handled,  they  stain  the  hand  light 
green.  The  head  is  furnished  with  twenty 
tentacula,  which  surround  the  mouth ; the 
opening  is  tolerably  large,  and  can  be  much 
expanded  ; and  it  is  amusing  to  watch  the 
motions  of  the  tentacula  acting  as  feeders. 
If  the  tentacula  are  viewed  from  the  upper 
part  they  are  club-shaped  on  the  top,  this 
club  being  placed  on  a footstalk  an  inch  in 
length,  which  is  retractile,  and  is  invariably 
of  a ligliter  colour  than  the  top.  When  seen 
from  the  under  side,  they  appear  like  the 
umbels  of  the  elder,  and  are  beautifully 
branched  and  tipped  much  in  the  manner  of 
the  elder  flowers.  They  can  completely 
close  in  their  tentacula,  wliich  they  do  on 
being  disturbed ; and  they  use  them  at 
times  as  organs  of  locomotion.  Outside  the 
tentacula  is  a border  of  sijines  like  processes 
on  a skin,  which  reaches  a short  way  up  the 
tentacula,  and  serves  as  a covering  wlien 
these  are  withdrawn.  These  spines  very 
much  resemble  the  thorns  of  the  brier  ; the 
back  and  sides  are  covered  with  similar 
ones,  but  not  in  rows.  The  under  side  is 
t^urnished  with  feelers  in  very  great  num- 
bers : these  feelers  they  stretch  out  to  a 
great  length,  and  attach  themselves  firmly 
by  them  ; so  much  so,  that  in  trying  to  de- 
tach them  the  feelers  have  been  frequently 
left  behind.  Each  feeler  has  a small  round 
calcareous  plate  at  the  tip,  which,  under 
the  microscope,  shows  that  it  is  composed  of 
innumerable  plates,  an  object  of  great  beauty; 
these  plates  effervesce  with  acid,  and  so  do 
the  plates  of  the  mouth  and  tips  of  the  pro- 
cesses. When  the  softer  parts  of  the  feelers 
are  cut  transversely,  they  are  composed  of 
fine  tubes,  and  when  magnified  have  very 
much  the  appearance  of  some  of  the  corals. 
The  animal  is  covered  with  a dark  slimy 
mucilaginous  skin,  wliich  peels  off  freely  ; 
underneath  this  it  is  light  gray,  and  has  a 
reticulated  appearance.  They  are  of  va- 
rious sizes  and  lengths,  often  nearly  a foot 
in  length,  and  thick  in  proportion  ; they 
sometimes  draw  themselves  almost  into  a 
ball,  at  others  are  much  inflated  in  the 
centre.  At  times  they  lie  motionless,  but 
generally  they  are  in  motion.  These  ani- 
mals are  enveloped  in  a film  so  tenacious 
that  it  is  a difficult  matter  to  rub  them  to 
pieces  in  the  water  ; on  exposure  to  air  they 
lose  their  tenacity  and  crumble  to  jiieccs. 
This  species  of  Holothuria  is  extremely  ir- 
ritable, and  on  being  touched  or  disturbed, 
throws  out  a bunch  of  white  taper  threads, 
about  au  inch  in  length  and  one-eighth  in 


thickness  ; these  soon  become  attenuated, 
either  by  the  agitation  of  the  water  or  the 
coming  into  contact  with  something,  and 
arc  drawn  into  very  long  threads  of  great 
tenacity  ; they  stick  to  every  thing  they 
touch,  and  from  these  the  animals  are  called 
“ cotton  spinners  ” by  the  fishermen.  This 
small  bunch  is  drawn  into  a large  ma.ss  of 
threads,  so  small  that  the  finest  sewing-  , 
cotton  is  not  equal  to  it,  and  is  no  doubt 
one  of  the  means  of  defence  prodded  for  its  j 
preservation. 

IIOMARXJS.  A genus  of  long-tailed  Crus-  i 
tacea,  containing  the  Lobstek  [which  see].  | 

HOMOPTERA.  An  order  of  insects,  die-  | 
tinguished  by  their  possessing  two  pairs  of 
wings,  usually  composed  of  a firm  membrane,  ' 
and  not  eovered  by  scales ; and  by  haring  ' 
the  anterior  pair  of  the  same  substance 
throughout,  and  roof-like  when  folded.  The 
mouth  is  adapted  for  suction,  the  tongue  ‘ 
being  channelled,  and  surrounded  by  lancet- 
like organs,  with  which  the  tissues  of  plants  I 
are  irierced.  All  the  insects  of  this  group  | 
subsist  on  vegetable  juices  ; and  among  them  : 
there  are  many  which  do  au  incredible 
amount  of  damage  to  the  garden  crops.  Tliis  | 
order  may  be  divided  into  three  sections : 
in  the  first,  Trimera,  the  torsi  have  three  | 
joints  ; in  the  second,  Dimera,  they  have  j 
two  ; and  in  the  third,  Monomcra,  they  have  j 
but  one  joint.  | 

HONEY-GIITDE.  {Cucuhis  Indicator  — 
Sparm.)  The  birds  to  which  this  name  is 
given  inhabit  various  parts  of  Africa,  and 
are  closely  allied  to  the  Cuckoo  tribe,  but 
difier  from  them  in  hatching  their  own  eggs. 
They  are  celebrated  for  their  curious  habit 
of  guiding  the  natives  to  the  nests  of  wild 
bees,  enticing  them  to  the  spot  by  flitting 
before  them,  and  reiterating  a peculiar  cry. 
They  have  a solid,  conical,  and  arched  beak  ; 
small  head  ; body  long  and  straight ; Joes 
strong  and  short ; and  wings  reaching  loathe 
middle  of  the  tail.  The  feathers  are  short, 
hard,  and  pressed  close  to  the  body ; and 
the  skin  is  so  thick  and  tough  as  to  protect 
them  efifectually  from  the  stings  of  bees,  un- 
less the  enraged  insects  attack  their  eyes. 
The  nest  of  tliis  Honey-guide  is  composed  of 
slender  filaments  of  bark  woven  together  in 
the  form  of  a bottle,  the  neck  and  opening 
hanging  downwards ; and  it  is  said  to  be 
constructed  in  the  hollow  of  trees,  which  the 
bird  climbs  like  a woodpecker.  The  general 
colour  is  an  olive-green,  brownish  on  the 
upper  parts,  and  inclining  to  yellow  beneath. 
One  species  is  described  as  being  about  seven 
inches  in  length  ; and  another  ns  ten  inches  : 
tliey  are  called,  respectively,  the  I.ittle  and 
Great  Honey-guide  (Indicator  minor  and 
Indicator  major). 

HONEY-SUCKER,  and  HONEY- 
EATER.  (AnthocharaanAilrlix-ora.)  The 
Honcy-suckers  are  a family  of  Birds,  clo^I.v 
allied  to  the  Humming-birds  (Trochitimr), 
and  peculiar  to  New  Holland  and  the  neigh- 
bouring islands.  The  chief  difference  con- 
sists ill  their  bill  and  legs  being  stronger, 
and  their  powers  of  flight  Ic.is  conspicuous. 
Besides  the  juices  of  flowers,  and  the  insects 


I 


obtained  with  them,  many  of  these  birds 
feed  on  berries ; and  one  species  is  said  to 
' pick  holes  in  the  bark  of  trees,  and  to  extract 
I Insects  from  them  by  means  of  its  long 
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I tongue,  very  much  after  the  manner  of  the 
AVixxipecker.  The  truly  national  work  of 
Mr.  Gould,  “ The  Birds  of  Australia,”  con- 
tains figures  and  descriptions  of  many  spe- 
cies. Our  figure  is  derived  from  his  work. 

I [See  Ax'tuocu.era  : W.elipuaga.] 

j HOOKTIP  [MOTHS].  A name  given 
i by  collectors  to  Moths  of  the  generai>rejpana 
and  Platypteryx. 

HOOPOE.  ( Upupa.')  A genus  of  birds 
I bearing  a close  relationship  to  certain  forms 
• of  the  Corvidae  or  Crow  family.  The  bill  is 
j used  in  the  same  manner,  and  for  the  same 
purposes,  as  in  the  Hombills ; namely,  for 
{ seizing  insects,  &c.,  squeezing  them  to  death, 

I and  throwing  them  with  a jerk  into  the 

I I throat.  The  tongue  is  short,  and  destitute 
■ j of  the  power  of  extension. 

I The  Common  or  European  Hoopoe  ( Upu- 
, : pa  epopa)  is  an  elegant  bird,  inhabiting  the 

warmer  and  temperate  jiarts  of  the  old  Con- 
tinent, and  migrating  occasionally  to  the 
British  islands.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a 
thrush,  but  is  easily  distinguished  from  it 
by  its  head  being  ornamented  with  a hand- 
some crest,  composed  of  cinnamon-coloured 
feathers  of  unequal  lengths,  having  a white 
bar  and  black  tips,  which  it  can  expand  and 
depress  at  pleasure.  Its  bill  is  also  much 
longer  and  more  slender,  and  its  feet  much 
shorter.  The  colour  of  the  head,  neck,  and 
boriy  is  pale  ferruginous,  darkest  on  the  back 
j i and  shoulders  : the  wings  and  tail  are  black, 
i i the  former  crossed  by  five  white  bars,  the  lat- 
ter crossed  in  the  middle  by  a white  crescent. 

! j The  Hoopoe  feeds  on  various  grubs,  worms, 
I ; be. ; hence  it  follows  the  retreat  of  the 

I I Nile  in  Egypt,  whose  neighbouring  plains 
I swarm  with  insect  life  ; and  it  also  frequents 
' ploughed  lands  and  pasture  grounds,  like 

the  crows.  It  is  more  abundant  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe  than  in  Britain  ; but  its 
sojourn  in  temperate  climates  is  but  short, 
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its  arrival  from  warmer  regions  being  late 
in  the  year,  and  its  departure  early.  This 
migration,  however,  is  not  universal,  since 
it  is  observed  that  great  numbers  of  these 


birds  are  constantly  found  about  the  towns 
and  villages  of  Egypt,  becoming  very  fa- 
miliar with  man,  and  building  their  nests  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  his  habitations. 
The  flight  of  the  Hoopoe  is  rather  slow  and 
undulating  ; and  it  seldom  perches  on  trees. 
The  name  of  the  bird  seems  to  be  derived 
from  its  continually  uttering,  in  soft  and 
rapid  tones,  a peculiar  sound,  resembling 
hoop,  hoop,  hoop. 

HOPLOPTERXIS.  A genus  of  birds  allied 
to  the  Plovers  j so  named  from  the  bony 
spine  or  projection  on  the  shoulder  of  the 
wing.  There  are  several  species,  of  which 
the  longest  knowm  is  the  Spue-winged 
Plover  of  Africa  (//.  Spinosus). 

HOPPING  DICK.  The  local  name  given 
to  a species  of  Thrush  {dfentla  leiicogeni/s), 
common  in  Jamaica,  whose  lively  and  fa- 
miliar manners,  as  well  as  his  sable  plumage, 
and  clear,  rich,  and  mellow  song,  greatly 
resemble  the  English  Blackbird.  “ The  fo- 
rests skirting  the  mountain  are  his  favourite 
haunt.  If  he  frequents  the  open  slopes  and 
crests  of  the  hills,  he  glides  from  tree  to  tree, 
just  above  the  surface  of  the  grass.  If  he 
rises  above  the  lower  branches  of  the  pi- 
mento, or  into  some  of  the  loftier  shrubs,  it 
is  to  visit  the  TiUandsia.’i,  or  parasitical  wild 
pines,  to  drink  from  within  the  heart-leaves 
at  those  reservoirs  of  collected  dews,  which 
are  the  only  resource  of  the  birds  in  these 
high  mountains.  His  dark  sooty  plumage, 
his  brilliant  orange  bill,  and  his  habit,  when 
surprised  or  disturbed,  of  escaping  by  running 
or  flying  low,  and  sounding  all  the  while 
his  alarm  scream  till  he  gets  away  into  the 
thicket,  completely  identify  him  with  the 
European  Blackbird.”  — Coast. 

IIORIADA5.  This  family  of  Coleopterous 
insects  is  of  very  small  extent,  but  the  spe- 
cies arc  comparatively  large,  handsomely 
coloured,  and  principally  confined  to  tro- 
: pical  countries.  The  larva  of  one  of  the 
i species  (Jlorin  maciilnta),  an  inhabitant  of 
I South  America  and  the  West  Indies,  is  said 
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to  deatroy  the  larva  of  a species  of  wild  car- 
penter bee  {Xylocopa  teredo),  which  makes 
its  cells  oud  deposits  its  eggs  in  the  trunks  of 
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trees.  Our  figure  represents  the  Cissites  testa- 
cea,  from  the  East  Indies.  It  is  distinguished 
from  Horia  by  the  head  being  narrower  than 
the  thorax,  and  the  posterior  femora  much 
thickened. 

HORKBILE.  (Buceros.)  Thisffamily  of 
Conirostral  birds  is  remarkable  for  the  very 
large  size  of  the  beak,  and  for  an  extraor- 
dinary protuberance  with  wliich  this  is  sur- 
mounted. They  are  both  carnivorous  and 
frugivorons,  feeding  not  only  on  various 
berries,  fruits,  and  other  vegetable  matter, 
but  also  on  the  smaller  kinds  of  animals,  as 
mice  and  small  birds,  as  well  as  on  insects 
and  any  putrid  animal  substance.  Their 
large  bills  are  of  much  less  real  than  appa- 
rent strength,  and  they  vary  considerably  in 
appearance  during  the  difterent  periods  of 
their  age,  the  upper  process  or  excrescence 
not  exhibiting  its  genuine  form  till  the  full 
growth  of  the  bird.  When  cut  across,  it  is 
found  to  consist  of  a very  loose  bony  sub- 
stance ; its  interior  being  traversed  in  every 
direction  by  osseous  fibres,  the  interspaces 
being  quite  hollow  : all  the  bones,  indeed, 
of  this  remarkable  bird  being  more  per- 
meated by  air  than  in  any  other  species. 
They  inhabit  the  w'arm  parts  of  Asia  and 
Africa  j and  in  their  general  habits  they 
seem  to  bear  a considerable  resemblance  to 
the  Crows.  The  larger  species  are  very 
difficult  of  approach  j and  they  perch  on 
tlie  branches  of  high  trees,  where  their  vision 
can  command  an  extensive  range.  They 
may  be  said  to  hold  the  same  rank  in  the 
old  continent  that  the  Toucans  do  in  Ame- 
rica ; not  only  from  the  enormous  size  of 
the  bill,  but  also  from  their  habit  of  swal- 
lowing their  food  wljole,  throwing  it  up  into 
the  air,  and  catching  it  as  it  falls.  There 
are  many  species  i but  two  will  suffice  for 
our  description. 

The  RniifOCEROS  HoRjTBn.L.  (Buceros 
Rhinoceros.)  This  bird  is  about  the  size, 
though  rather  more  slender,  than  a hen 
turkey  : its  colour  black,  except  the  lower 
part  of  the  belly  and  tip  of  the  tail,  which 
are  white  : the  bill  is  about  ten  inches  in 
length,  slightly  curved,  sharp-pointed,  irre- 
gularly serrated  on  the  edges,  and  furnished 
at  the  base  of  the  upper  mandible  with  an 
immense  appendage  in  the  form  of  a reverted 


horn  : a longitudinal  black  line  divides  this 
process,  the  part  above  it  being  of  a bright 
red,  the  part  below  yellow,  and  the  base  of 
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(BUCEROS  RHINOCEROS.) 

it  black  ; the  bill  itself  is  black  at  the  base, 
tinged  with  bright  red,  and  the  remainder  is 
yellow  : the  legs  are  short,  strong,  and  of  a 
pale  yellow  colour. 

The  U>T)ni,ATED  Hornbill.  (_Buceros 
undulatus.)  The  beak  of  this  species  is  more 
proportioned  to  the  size  of  the  bird,  and  the 
coloms  have  more  variety  and  elegance  than 
in  any  other  of  the  tribe.  The  length  of  the 
bird  is  about  thirty  inches,  exclusive  of  the 
bill,  which  is  only  five.  The  plumage  is 
black,  with  a strong  gloss  of  blue,  and  a 
large  patch  of  red-brown  between  the  shoul- 
ders : the  chin,  the  orbits  of  the  eyes,  and 
the  space  between  them  and  the  upper  man- 
dible, are  covered  by  a bluish  bare  skin  ; the 
bill  is  a pale  yellow,  tinged  with  brown ; 
and  is  moderately  curved  and  sharp-pointed. 

HORNED  OWE.  [See  Owx.] 

HORNET.  ( Eespa  crabro.)  This  insect 
is  of  the  Wasp  kind,  but  much  more  for- 
midable, and  very  considerably  larger.  It 
has  four  wings,  the  first  pair  being  by  far 
the  largest,  and  with  these  it  flics  with  great 
velocity.  The  head  is  oblong,  and  yellowish; 
the  eyes  are  prominent  and  semilunated ; 
and  between  them  there  are  two  falciform 
antennas.  The  body  is  united  to  the  shoul- 
ders by  a slender  filament ; the  middle  of 
the  fore  part  is  of  a dark  brown  hue,  mwked 
with  a deep  yellow  belt ; and  the  hindCT 
part  is  wholly  of  that  colour,  except  that  it 
is  variegated  with  eight  brown  spots.  The 
Hornet,  like  the  Wasp,  is  extremely  vora- 
cious, and  preys  on  almost  any  kind  of  fresh 
animal  substances  which  it  con  obtain,  M 
well  as  on  honey,  fruit.  &c.  Its  sting  is 
greatly  to  be  dreaded,  and  is  often  productive 
of  very  serious  consequences.  The  Hornet  s 
nest  is  generally  built  in  the  caiity  of  some 
decayed  tree,  or  immediately  Iwucalh  its 
roots  ; and  not  uiifrequcntly  in  timlicr  yards 
and  other  similar  situations.  It  is  of  a 
smaller  size  than  that  of  the  Wnsj),  and  of  a 
somewhat  globular  form,  with  the  mouths  | 
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of  the  cells  downwards,  which  in  a great 
measure  preserves  them  from  the  min.  In 
“ The  Zoologist,”  p.  162.  F.  Smith,  Esq., 
Cnmtor  of  the  Entomological  Society,  thus 
writes  : — “A  few  years  ago,  as  I was  walk- 
ing by  the  side  of  Virginia  Water,  by  moon- 
light,! heard  a loud  booming  noise,  evidently 
caused  by  some  insect  darting  rapidly  by. 
I was  for  some  time  at  a loss  to  conceive 
what  this  could  be  ; at  last  I succeeded  in 
knocking  one  down,  when  I found  it  was  a 
hornet.  By  watching  the  flight  of  others,  I 
soon  discovered  the  tree  containing  their 
I nest : they  were  carrj-ing  on  their  labours 
bv  the  light  of  the  moon,  apparently  quite 
as  busily  as  if  it  had  been  open  day.”  [See 
Vesfin.-E.] 

This  brief  notice  of  the  Hornet  leads  us  to 
extract  from  the  “ Journal  of  a Naturalist  ” 
some  interesting  remarks  relative  to  this  in- 
sect : — “ Every-day  events  manifest  to  very 
superficial  observation,  that  no  created  being, 
from  the  monster  of  the  ocean,  ‘ that  makes 
the  deep  boil  like  a pot  of  ointment,’  to  the 
insect  that  feebly  creeps  on  the  ground,  exists 
free  from  the  persecutions  or  annoyance  of 
another.  Some  may  be  subject  to  fewer 
injuries  than  others,  but  none  are  wholly 
exempt : the  strong  assail  by  power,  and 
become  assaulted  themselves  by  the  minute  or 
weak.  This  year  ( 1 826)  the  Hornet  abounded 
with  us  in  unusual  numbers,  and  aiforded 
constant  evidence  of  its  power  and  voracity 
that  could  not  have  been  exceeded  by  any 
ravenous  beast.  In  our  gardens  the  impe- 
rious murmur  of  four  or  five  of  them  at  a 
time  might  be  frequently  heard  about  our 
fruit-trees.  They  would  occasionally  ex- 
tract the  sweet  liquor  from  the  gage,  or  other 
rich  plums ; but  the  prime  object  of  their 
visit  was  to  seize  the  wasps  that  frequented 
the  same  places.  This  they  not  only  did 
when  the  creature  was  feeding  on  the  fruit, 
but  would  hawk  after  them  when  on  the 
wing ; capture  them  with  a facility  to  which 
their  heavy  flight  seemed  unequal ; bear 
them  to  some  neighbouring  plant,  and  there 
feed  on  the  insect,  which  seemed  perfectly 
overpowered  by  the  might  of  the  Hornet. 
The  first  operation  was  to  snip  off  the  head, 
then  to  cut  away  the  lower  part  by  the 
waist ; and,  when  near,  we  could  hear  them 
shearing  away  the  outer  coat  from  the  body, 
and  crushing  it  with  their  strong  mandibles  j 
sometimes  devouring  it,  but  generally  only 
sucking  the  juices  it  contained.  Their  avi- 
dity for  this  sort  of  food  is  very  manifest, 
when  the  grape  ripens  on  the  wall : being 
commonly  the  only  remaining  fruit,  the 
wasp  aliounrls  there  ; the  Hornets  flock  to 
the  prey,  and  we  may  sec  them  in  constant 
progress,  bearing  their  victims  from  the 
bunches.  The  wa-sp  itself  seizes  the  house- 
fly : but  this  seems  rather  the  display  of 
wanton  power  than  for  food,  as  it  bears  the 
fly  aliout  with  it  for  a length  of  time,  and 
drops  it  unconsumed.  The  fly,  in  its  turn. 
Is  conducive,  after  its  manner,  to  the  death 
of  many  an  animal.  We  know  not  any  in- 
I sect  that  destroys  the  Hornet ; but  its  iiowcr 
, and  being  arc  terminated  by  some  very  ef- 
fective agent,  as  in  particular  years  it  is 
I almost  unknown.”  To  the  foregoing  the 
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author  appends  the  following  note  : — “ The 
Hornet  is  a very  pugnacious  animal.  They 
will  fight  desperately  with  each  other  at 
times,  when  they  meet  in  pursuit  of  prey, 
biting  each  other's  body,  and  trying  to  get 
their  mandibles  under  the  head  of  their  op- 
ponent, to  snip  it  oflF.  I one  day  confined, 
under  a glass,  two  of  these  creatures  which 
had  been  fighting.  One  had  evidently  the 
mastery ; but  both  had  been  so  injured  in 
the  contest,  that  they  soon  died  ; and  it  is 
most  probable  that  they  fall  victims  to  each 
other’s  voracity  in  the  cold  damp  season 
that  usually  terminates  the  autumn  of  our 
year.” 

HORNET  [SPHINX].  A name  given  by 
collectors  to  Hawk-moths  of  the  genus  Tro- 
chilium, 

HORSE.  {Eqmts  cabaUus.)  This  most 
useful  and  beautiful  quadruped  demands, 
jierhaps,  a more  extended  notice  than  the 
ordinary  limits  of  this  work  may  seem  to 
afl’ord  i but  we  trust  we  have  not  omitted 
any  material  point,  zoological  or  liistorical, 
that  is  essential  to  a complete  description  of 
an  animal,  whose  services  to  mankind  are 
everywhere  deemed  invaluable,  and  whose 
noble  nature  universally  excites  man’s  ad- 
miration. It  has  been  well  observed,  that 
had  not  custom  dignified  the  Lion  with  the 
title  of  “ king  of  beasts,”  reason  could  no- 
where confer  that  honour  more  deservedly 
than  on  the  Horse.  His  courage,  strength, 
fleetness,  his  symmetrical  form,  and  gran- 
deur of  deportment,  are  unalloyed  by  any 
quality  injurious  to  other  creatures,  or  cal- 
culated to  create  the  aversion  of  man  j whose 
orders  he  implicitly  obeys,  whose  severest 
tasks  he  undertakes  with  a cheerful  alacrity, 
and  whose  pleasures  he  contributes  to  with 
animation  and  delight.  Nor  is  this  all : for, 
when  called  to  bear  our  warriors  to  the  battle- 
field, nothing  can  excel  his  resolute  fierce- 
ness, his  courageous  ardour  I In  the  poetical 
language  of  the  Sacred  Writings,  “ His  neck 
is  clothed  with  thimder.  The  glory  of  his 
nostrils  is  terrible.  He  paweth  the  valley, 
and  rejoiceth  in  his  strength.  He  goeth  on 
to  meet  the  armed  men.  He  mocketh  at 
danger,  and  is  not  aflfrighted  j neither  turneth 
he  back  from  the  sword.”  (Job,  xxxix.) 

What  region  the  Horse  originally  inha- 
bited, or  to  what  nation  we  are  indebted  for 
liis  first  subjugation,  are  questions  far  too 
remote  for  history  to  resolve.  That  this 
animal  is  of  Eastern  origin,  and  that  the 
Egyptians  were  the  first  to  reduce  it  to  obe- 
dience, and  train  it  to  the  various  purposes 
of  civilized  life,  appears  Iiighly  probable 
from  various  passages  in  the  Bible,  though 
no  direct  testimony  of  such  a fact  is  to  be 
gathered  from  that  source.  The  first  men- 
tion of  the  Horse  occurs  during  the  wise 
administration  of  Joseph  in  Egyi>t,  who,  wo 
are  told,  gave  the  famishing  inhabitants 
bread  “ in  exchange  for  horses  and  also 
when  the  body  of  the  patriarch  Jacob  was 
removed  from  Egypt  to  Canaan  for  burial, 
we  read  that  “there  went  up  with  liim  both 
chariots  and  horsemen.”  The  period  when 
the  Horse  is  thus  indicated  os  a beast  botli  of 
draught  and  burden,  is  1650  years  before  the 
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birth  of  Christ  j wlrich  is  a date  anterior  to 
any  that  profane  history  aifords  on  the 
Bubjeet. 

The  generic  characteristics  of  the  Horse 
are  a broad  undivided  hoof ; six  cutting- 
teeth  or  nippers  in  each  jaw  ; two  very  smali 
tusks  or  canines  ; grinders  with  a flat  crown, 
presenting,  when  worn,  different  figures, 
formed  by  the  enameilcd  plates  of  the  inte- 
rior 5 stomach  small  and  simple,  intestines 
very  large.  Wild  Horses  exist  in  many 
countries ; but  Arabia  produces  the  most 
beautiful  breed,  and  also  the  most  generous, 
swift,  courageous,  and  persevering.  They 
occur,  though  not  in  great  numbers,  even  in 
the  deserts  of  that  country,  and  the  natives 
make  use  of  every  stratagem  to  take  them. 
They  select  the  most  promising  for  breeding, 
and,  instead  of  crossing  the  breed,  the  utmost 
care  is  taken  to  keep  it  entire.  In  other 
countries  it  is  found  necessary  to  change  the 
races,  otherwise,  it  is  said,  the  Horses  would 
soon  degenerate ; but  in  Arabia  the  same 
blood  has  passed  down  through  a long  suc- 
cession, without  any  diminution  either  of 
beauty  or  strength.  A general  belief  has 
hence  arisen,  and  been  long  maintained, 
that  to  Arabia  are  we  indebted  for  the  primi- 
tive breed  of  this  noble  animal,  and  for  its 
subjugation  to  man’s  use.  This  opinion, 
however,  has  been  combated  by  Mr.  Bell  (iu 
his  History  of  British  Quadrupeds)  in  the 
following  terms  : “ The  long  acknowledged 
superiority  of  the  Horses  of  Arabia  is  no 
proof  that  they  were  indigenous  to  that  arid 
country  in  a wild  state  ; for  there  is  great 
reason  to  conclude  that  it  was  only  at  a 
comparatively  late  period  that  they  were 
employed  by  that  people.  Whilst  Solomon 
was  receiving  from  Arabia  treasures  of 
various  kinds,  it  was  from  Egypt  only  that 
Ills  Horses  were  brought:  and  so  highly 
were  they  valued  by  this  magnificent  and 
luxurious  king,  that  notwithstanding  the 
Divine  proliibition,  ‘ that  the  king  shall  not 
multiply  Horses  to  himself,  nor  cause  his 
people  to  return  into  Egypt,  to  the  end  that 
he  should  multiply  Horses,’  it  is  stated  that 
he  had  no  less  than  forty  thousand  stalls  of 
Horses  for  his  chariots,  and  twelve  thousand 
horsemen.  There  appears  great  probability, 
therefore,  in  the  opinion  that  Egypt  or  its 
neighbourhood  is  its  original  country  ; and 
still  more,  that  this  extraordinary  people 
first  rendered  it  subservient  to  man,  and 
subsequently  distributed  it  to  other  coun- 
tries." 

It  does  not  appear,  then,  that  a clue  can 
be  obtained  to  determine,  with  any  degree 
of  precision,  in  what  country  the  Horse  first 
roamed  at  large,  or  where  he  first  submitted 
to  the  yoke  of  man.  Those  which  at  present 
exist  in  a wild  state  seem  to  have  been  de- 
rived from  such  as  had  been  once  domesti- 
cated. In  the  Pampas  or  plains  of  South 
America,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  La  Plata, 
there  are  immense  troops  of  wild  horses, 
which  are  descended  from  those  of  Anda- 
lusia, originally  carried  thither  by  the 
Spanish  conquerors  : and  we  learn  from  the 
accounts  given  by  various  travellers,  that 
they  not  only  associate  together  in  herds  or 
troops  of  several  thousands,  but  that  on  the 


appearance  of  any  danger,  they  evidently 
put  themselves  under  the  direction  of  a 
leader,  in  order  the  more  effectually  to 
resist  the  enemy’s  attack.  Large  herds  are 
sometimes  seen  in  the  southern  parts  of 
Siberia,  in  the  deserts  of  the  Mongul  terri-  i 
tory,  and  among  the  Kalhos  to  the  north- 
west of  China.  Moldavia  also  abounds  with 
them.  At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  there  are  ; 
numbers  of  wild  Horses,  but  they  are  small  . 
and  vicious.  They  are  likewise  found  in 
other  parts  of  Africa,  but  the  savages  there 
seem  ignorant  of  their  value,  and  also  of  the 
methods  of  taming  them. 

In  Brande’s  Dictionary  of  Science,  ic.  it 
is  remarked,  that  “ wild  Horses  appear  to  be 
free  from  nearly  all  those  diseases  to  which 
the  domestic  breed  are  prone.  They  are 
generaliy  of  a pale  or  grayish-brown  colour,  . 
with  brown  mane  and  tail,  a whitish  muzzle  ^ 
changing  to  black  about  the  mouth.  They 
are  less  than  the  domestic  breed ; with  a 
larger  head  ; longer  legs  ; larger  ears,  with 
the  apices  sub-reflected ; the  forehead  is 
more  convex  above  the  eyes  j the  hoofs  are 
contracted  and  sub-cylindrical ; mane  sub- 
erect, less  lax  than  in  the  domestic  horse : 
the  coat,  in  winter,  looser  and  sub-undu- 
lated along  the  back  ; tbe  tail  not  very  large. 
They  recognize  the  presenee  of  man  at  a j 
great  distance  when  he  approaches  them  to  ; 
windward,  and  fly  from  him  with  wonderful  j 
speed  i they  prefer  sunny  slopes,  and  avoid  | 
forests  and  steep  places.  They  do  not  wan-  [ 
der  beyond  the  fiftieth  degree  of  north  I 
latitude.  Wild  stallions  attracted  by  do- 
mestic mares  are  often  taken  and  killed. 
The  first  change  which  domestication  works 
upon  the  form  of  the  wiid  Horse  is  to 
increase  the  bulk  of  his  tnmk  as  compared 
with  his  head  and  limbs.  This  change  is 
beautifully  exemplified  in  the  Arabian, 
which  we  must  regard  as  an  early,  if  not  | 
first  remove  from  his  wild  neightmurs  of  ; 
the  more  northern  deserts,  and  which  the  j 
Bedouin  stiil  hunts  for  the  sake  of  t^eir  | 
flesh.  The  head  is  not  only  proportionally  | 
smaller,  but  is  remarkable  for  the  breadth 
and  squareness  of  the  forehead,  the  shortness 
and  fineness  of  the  muzzle,  the  prominence  | 
and  brilliance  of  the  eve,  and  the  smallness  j 
of  the  ears.  The  body  is  still  somewhat  light,  | 
and  narrow  at  the  forepart;  but  the  shoulder 
is  superior  in  its  formation  to  that  in  any 
other  breed.  The  Arabian  seldom  stands 
more  than  fourteen  hands  two  inches.  The 
‘Barb,’  so  called  from  its  native  country. 
Barbary,  is  somewhat  smaller  than  its  near 
ally  the  Arabian;  it  seldom  exceeds  fourteen 
hands  and  an  inch  ; the  shoulders  are  flat, 
the  chest  round,  the  legs  rather  long,  and 
the  head  small  and  verj'  beautiful.  The  ^ 
Barb  is  remarkable  for  its  fine  and  graceful  i 
action  ; but  though  it  is  suixrrior  to  the  Ara-  | 
bian  in  its  general  form,  it  has  not  its  untir-  j 
ing  spirit  or  its  speed.  Our  most  valuable  I 
English  varieties  of  the  Horse  date  fmm  the 
introduction  of,  and  interbreeding  with,  the 
Barb  and  Arabian.” 

The  Horse  is  naturally  an  herbivorous 
animal,  and  is  more  scruiiulous  in  thechoi^ 
of  his  food  than  most  other  domestic  quad- 
rupeds ; in  the  meadow  rejecting  several 


plants  which  the  ox  devours  with  pleasure. 
Ilis  thin  and  muscular  lips,  his  firm  and 
compressed  mouth,  and  his  sharp  incisor 
teeth,  are  admirably  adapted  to  seize  and  to 
crop  the  grass  ; and  when,  free  from  man’s 
control,  he  can  follow  his  own  propensities, 
we  all  know  that  grass  is  his  chosen  food  : 
yet,  in  order  that  he  may  subsist  (as  in  his 
present  state  of  domestication  he  necessarily 
must)  on  aliment  of  a much  harder  kind, 
he  is  enabled,  by  the  peculiar  structure  of 
some  of  the  bones  of  his  face,  so  to  move  his 
jaws  as  to  comminute  and  grind  down  lus 
“com,”  — Of  the  various  modes  of  judging 
of  a Ilorse’s  age,  the  best  is  from  a careful 
inspection  of  the  teeth.  Five  days  after 
birth,  the  four  teeth  in  front,  called  nippers, 
begin  to  shoot ; these  are  cast  off  at  the  age 
of  two  years  and  a half,  but  arc  soon  re- 
newed j and  in  the  following  year  two  above 
and  two  below,  namely  one  on  each  side  of 
tlie  nippers,  are  also  thrown  off ; at  four 
years  and  a half  other  four  next  those  last 
placed  fall  out,  and  are  succeeded  by  other 
four,  which  grow  much  more  slowly.  From 
these  last  four  corner  teeth  it  is  that  the  ani- 
mal’s age  is  distinguished,  for  they  are  some- 
what hollowed  in  the  middle,  and  have  a 
black  mark  in  the  cavities.  At  five  years 
old  these  teetli  scarcely  rise  above  the  gums; 
at  six,  their  hoUow  pits  begin  to  fill  up,  and 
turn  to  a brown  spot ; and  before  eight  years 
the  mark  generally  disappears.  A Horse’s 
age  is  also  indicated  by  the  canine  teeth  or 
tusks,  for  those  in  the  under  jaw  generally 
shoot  at  three  years  and  a half,  and  the  two 
in  the  upper  at  four  ; till  six  they  continue 
sharp  at  the  points  ; but  at  ten  they  appear 
long  and  blunted.  There  are,  however, 
many  circumstances  which  render  a decision 
as  to  the  age  of  the  Horse  very  difficult  after 
the  marks  are  effaced  from  the  lower  inci- 
sors ; and  it  should  be  observed,  that  Horses 
which  are  always  kept  in  the  stable  have 
the  mark  much  sooner  worn  out  than  those 
that  are  at  grass;  to  say  nothing  of  the 
various  artful  tricks  resorted  to  by  dealers 
and  jockeys  to  deceive  the  inexperienced 
and  unwary. 

The  Horse  has  three  natural  paces,  namely, 
walking,  trotting,  and  galloping.  In  the 
he  moves  off  with  one  of  his  fore  feet, 
which  is  immediately  followed  by  the  liind 
leg  of  the  opposite  aide  ; and  so  with  the 
^er  fore  and  hind  leg.  His  trot  differs 
from  his  walk,  not  only  in  its  greater  velo- 
city, but  also  in  this,  that  he  always  moves 
I the  two  opposite  legs  together.  The  gallop 
is  a series  of  leaps,  and  it  is  true  and  regular, 
when  the  horse  lifts  his  two  feet  on  one  side 
at  the  same  time,  and  follows  with  those  on 
the  other  side.  These  three  natural  paces 
be  converted  into  artificial  paces  by  art 
^d  skill.  But  08  this  is  a part  of  the  science 
of  horsemanship,  it  is  not  necessary  to  be 
more  than  adverted  to  in  tliis  place  : we 
shall  therefore  merely  observe,  that  the  trot 
j*  the  pace  which  enables  all  quodru|>cds  to 
balance  and  support  themselves  with  case 
and  firmness  ; and  it  is  therefore  the  most 
proper  for  ensuring  a free  determined  motion 
to  the  Horse. 

An  old  writer,  Camcrarius,  soys,  a jicrfcct 


i Horse  should  have  the  breast  broad,  the  liips 
1 round,  and  tlie  mane  long,  the  countenance 
j fierce  like  a lion,  a nose  like  a sheep,  the 
I head,  legs,  and  skin  of  a deer,  the  throat  and 
neck  of  a wolf,  and  the  ear  and  tail  of  a fox. 
This  is  os  graphic  as  it  is  concise  ; but  to  be 
serviceable  it  is  much  too  general  : we  there- 
fore turn  to  the  pages  of  the  Penny  Cyclo- 
pedia for  fuller  particulars  as  to  the  proper 
conformation  of  the  Horse.  “ The  head 
should  not  be  disproportionally  large,  and 
should  be  tvell  set  on;  i.  e,  the  lower  jaw- 
bones should  be  sufficiently  far  apart  to 
enable  the  head  to  form  that  angle  with  the 
neck  which  ^ives  free  motion  and  a graceful 
carriage  to  it,  and  xirevents  its  bearing  too 
heavy  on  the  hand.  The  eye  should  be 
large  and  a little  prominent,  and  the  eyelid 
fine  and  thin.  The  ear  shouid  be  small  and 
erect,  and  quick  in  motion.  The  lop-ear 
indicates  dulness  or  stubbornness ; and 
when  it  is  habitually  laid  too  far  back  upon 
the  neck,  there  is  too  frequently  a disposition 
to  mischief.  The  nostril  in  every  breed 
should  be  somewhat  expanded  : it  can  hardly 
be  too  much  so  in  the  Racer,  the  Hunter,  the 
Roadster,  and  the  Coach-horse,  for  this  ani- 
mal breathes  only  tlirough  the  nostril,  and 
would  be  dangerously  distressed  when  much 
speed  is  required  of  him,  if  the  nostril  could 
not  dilate  to  admit  and  to  return  the  air.  The 
neck  should  be  long  rather  than  short.  It 
then  enables  the  animal  to  graze  with  more 
ease,  and  to  throw  his  weight  more  forward, 
whether  he  is  in  harness  or  galloping  at  the 
top  of  his  speed.  It  should  be  muscular  at 
its  base,  and  gradually  become  fine  as  it  ap- 
proaches the  head.  The  withers  should  be 
somewhat  high  iu  every  Horse,  except  per- 
haps that  of  heavy  drauglit,  and  it  does  not 
harm  him,  for  there  is  larger  surface  for  the 
attachment  of  the  muscles  of  the  back,  and 
they  act  at  greater  mechanical  advantage. 
A slanting  direction  of  the  shoulder  gives 
also  much  mechanical  advantage,  as  well  as 
an  easy  and  pleasant  action,  and  a greater 
degree  of  safety.  It  must  not  however  exist 
in  any  considerable  degree  in  the  Horse  of 
draught,  and  particularly  of  heavy  draught. 
The  chest  must  be  capacious,  for  it  contains 
the  heart  and  the  lungs,  the  organs  on  which 
the  speed  and  endurance  of  the  Horse  depend. 
Capacity  of  chest  is  indispensable  in  every 
Horse,  but  the  form  of  the  chest  admits  of 
variation.  In  the  waggon-horse  the  circular 
chest  may  be  admitted,  because  he  seldom 
goes  at  any  great  speed,  and  there  is  com- 
paratively little  variation  in  the  quantity  of 
air  required  ; but  in  other  Horses  the  varia- 
tion is  often  fearful.  The  quantity  of  air 
expended  in  the  gallop  is  many  times  that 
required  in  hard  work.  Here  we  must  have 
depth  of  chest,  not  only  as  giving  more  room 
for  the  insertion  of  the  muscles  on  the  action 
of  which  the  expansion  of  the  chest  depends, 
but  a conformation  of  the  chest  which  admits 
of  that  expansion.  That  which  is  somewhat 
straight  may  be  easily  bent  Into  a circle  when 
greater  capacity  is  required  ; that  which  is 
already  circular  admits  of  no  expansion. 
A few  words  more  arc  all  that  our  limits 
I)crmit  us  to  add,  and  they  contain  almost 
all  that  is  necessary  on  tlie  conformation  of 
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the  Horse.  The  loins  should  be  broad,  the 
quarters  long,  the  thighs  muscular,  and  the 
hocks  well  bent  and  well  under  the  Horse.” 

Some  peculiarity  of  breed  distinguishes  the 
Horses  of  most  civilized  countries  ; or,  rather, 
there  is  some  particular  breed  for  which  one 
country  is  more  celebrated  than  others. 
Thus  there  is  the  Spanish  Genctte,  a small 
but  fleet  and  beautiful  variety,  which  is 
generally  ranked  next  to  the  Barb : their 
heads  are  rather  large,  their  manes  thick, 
their  ears  iong  and  well  pointed,  their 
shoulders  somewhat  heavy,  their  chests  full 
and  large,  and  their  legs  clean  and  handsome. 
They  move  with  great  ease,  and  carry  them- 
selves very  gracefully.  They  are  usually 
of  a black  or  dark  bay  coloiu: ; and  some  of 
them,  particularly  such  as  come  from  the 
province  of  Andalusia,  are  said  to  possess,  in 
a superior  degree,  high  courage,  docility,  and 

other  estimable  qualities France  produces 

a motiey  breed  ; adapted  rather  for  the  pur- 
poses of  war  than  of  the  chase,  and  generally 
considered  as  heavy-shouldered.'  But  great 
attention  has  of  late  years  been  paid  to  the 
improvement  of  them  by  crosses  with  the 
best  bred  English  varieties ; a remark,  by 
the  by,  which  may  in  a great  measure  be 
applied  to  the  breed  of  Horses  elsewhere 
throughout  the  continent.  And  we  may 
safely  assert,  that  whatever  could  be  gained 
from  long  experience  and  careful  assiduity, 
whatever  wealth  could  procure,  or  skill  effect, 
in  order  to  arrive  at  perfection  in  the  various 
breeds,  and  in  the  proper  training,  of  this 
noble  animal,  has  been  fully  attained  in 
England. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  at  what  early  period 
the  Horse  was  first  considered  an  object  of 
interest  in  Britain  ; but  we  know  that  when 
our  rude  and  warlike  ancestors  had  to 
contend  with  the  Roman  invaders,  they  de- 
pended much  on  their  cavalry  and  war- 
chariots,  which  they  managed  with  great 
skill  and  dexterity.  We  likewise  know  that 
the  Saxons  paid  great  attention  to  the  Horse, 
and  tooK  considerable  pains  to  improve  the 
natirral  breed.  King  Athelstan  obtained 
several  German  running-horses  from  Hugh 
Capet  of  France  j and  William  the  Con- 
queror, with  his  Norman  followers,  intro- 
duced the  Spanish  horse,  in  whose  veins  ran 
the  blood  of  the  swift-footed  Barb.  When 
the  Crusaders  returned  from  the  Holy  Land, 
they  brought  with  them  many  a noble 
Eastern  steed  ; and  from  that  time  a greater 
admixture  of  Arabian  blood  with  the  Horses 
of  Europe  was  a natural  consequence.  It 
must  however  be  apparent,  when  we  re- 
member with  what  a heavy  load  of  armour 
both  horseman  and  horse  were  encumbered, 
that  our  mail-clad  warriors  must  necessarily 
have  required  horses  of  prodigious  strength, 
and  that  fleetness  was  of  far  less  consequence 
to  them  than  weight  and  mettle.  King  John, 
who  appears  to  have  devoted  much  attention 
to  the  breed  of  Horses,  imported  a hundred 
choice  stallions  of  the  Flanders  kind  s to 
which  act  may  probably  be  traced  the  foun- 
dation of  that  character  for  size,  strength, 
and  vigour,  which  English  horses,  whether 
for  draught  or  war,  have  since  inuintaiued. 
Subsequent  raonarclis  also  evinced  a strong 
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desire  for  keeping  up,  undiminished,  a race 
of  Horses  which,  in  a national  point  of  view, 
had  become  so  valuable,  and  their  cxiiorta- 
tion  was  accordingly  forbidden.  At  the 
period  to  which  we  have  been  alluding,  the 
breeds  of  Horses  most  in  repute  for  superior 
weight  and  strength  were  those  of  Flanders 
and  Normandy.  In  course  of  time,  the  cum- 
brous armour,  the  battle-axe  and  shield, 
were  laid  aside  ; and  when  the  sword  and 
carbine,  with  the  lighter  dresses  of  our  ca- 
valry, were  introduced,  speed  and  elegance 
were  deemed  of  more  account  than  size  and 
power.  At  length  the  sports  of  the  field  en- 
gaged the  attention  and  became  the  amuse- 
ment of  kings  and  princes  ; the  nobility  of 
the  land  vied  with  each  other  in  keeping  the 
choicest  studs,  the  English  Hunter  was  un- 
matched for  ardour  in  the  chase,  combined 
with  the  most  persevering  endurance  j and 
the  English  Race-horse  distanced  all  com- 
petition. 


RACE-HORSE. 

The  Race-horse.  “ Whether  or  not  the 
blood  of  our  finest  Racers  be  pure  Eastern, 
or  a mixture  of  the  Arabian  or  Barb  whh 
the  best  of  our  English  stock,”  Mr.  Bell  db- 
serves,  “ can  scarcely,  with  all  the  accuracy 
of  our  turf  genealogy,  be  positively  ascer- 
tained : but  it  is  undoubted  that  the  most 
celebrated  Horses  that  this  country  has  ever 
produced  are  traceable  from  son  to  sire  back 
to  some  or  other  of  the  well-known  Arabian, 
Barbary,  or  Turkish  stallions  which  have  at  ■ 
ditt'erent  times  been  imported.  The  impor- 
tance of  the  influence  of  the  sire  in  breeding 
Horses  is  in  no  point  more  clearly  proved  I 
than  by  the  fact  that  the  progeny  of  the  i 
most  celebrated  Horses  have  generally  sus-  j 
tained  the  reputation  of  their  sires.  Thus  i 
the  descendants  of  Eclipse  numbered  no  less 
than  tliree  hundred  and  sixty-four  winners." 

“ The  Racer  is  generally  distinguished  by  his 
beautiful  Arabian  head  j his  fine  andfinely- 
set-on  neck  ; Iris  oblique  lengthened  shoul- 
ders ; well-bent  hinder  legs  ; his  ample  mus- 
cular quarters  ,•  his  fiat  legs,  rather  short 
from  the  knee  downwards  ; and  his  long 
elastic  irastern.  From  this  perfect  sj-mme- 
try,  however,  many  celebrated  Race-homes 
have  shown  remarkable  deviations  ; and  yet  | 
they  have  not  failed  to  enter  into  the  excita- 
tion and  enjoj-ment  of  the  sport,  strMning  | 
every  muscle,  and  evincing  indescribable 
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I energy  in  their  endeavours  to  outstrip  their 
competitors. 

f The  IIuxTER.  It  is  generally  allowed 
that  this  fine  animal,  whose  spirit  is  only 
equalled  by  his  endurance  of  fatigue,  and 
whose  speed  is  on  a par  with  his  beautiful 
form,  presents  a happy  combination  of  those 


and  conclude  by  tritely  remarking,  that  ac- 
cording to  the  degree  of  cultivation  bestowed 
on  them.  Horses  improve  or  degenerate  ; 
their  qualities  of  sagacity  and  docility  alone 
remaining  inlierent. 


COAOB-HORSB. 

his  arched  crest  and  high  action  ; the  power- 
ful Drav  Horse,  whose  united  strength 
and  size  (derived  from  the  Suffolk  Punch 
and  the  Flanders  breed)  are  unequalled  j 
the  round-chested  and  long-backed  Sufkolk 
Pf.vcii  Horse  j and  the  patient  Cart 
Hor.se, — have  each  their  peculiar  merits, 
and  require  careful  attention  to  the  breed 
and  management.  We  have  also  some 
smaller  varieties,  excellent  in  their  kind  : 
as  the  useful  Gallowat  ; the  diminutive 
and  hardy  SitETLAifD  Po.st  ; and  the  sturdy 
rough  Pony  bred  in  the  New  Forest,  But 
our  limits  have  long  warned  us  to  bring  this 
article  to  a cUste  : we  therefore  beg  to  refer 
our  readers  to  the  various  works  which  arc 
exclu-sively  devoted  to“  the  Horse  ” for  what- 
ever further  information  may  be  required  s 
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A curious  point,  and  one  of  great  interest 
in  the  investigation  of  zoological  relations, 
which  may  be  properly  introduced  in  tliis 
place,  is  — “ that  the  characters  of  the  male 
parent  of  the  mother’s  first  progeny  show 
themselves  in  her  subsequent  offspring  by 
other  males,  however  different  those  males 
may  be  in  form  and  colour.  Mr.  Bell  ob- 
serves that  this  truth  has  been  illustrated  by 
him  when  treating  on  the  Dog  and  on  the 
Hog,  and  he  adds  that  it  receives  a remark- 
able and  interesting  confirmation  from  the 
case  of  a mare  belonging  to  the  Earl  of 
Morton,  to  which  he  had  before  alluded.  In 
that  case  the  mare  was  young,  and  after 
producing  the  female  hybrid  by  the  Quagga, 
had  first  a filly,  and  afterwards  a colt,  by  a 
fine  black  Arabian  Horse.  They  both  re- 
sembled the  Quagga  in  the  dark  line  along 
the  back,  the  stripes  across  the  forehead, 
and  the  bars  across  the  legs : in  the  filly 
the  mane  was  short  and  stiff,  like  that  of 
the  Quagga  j in  the  colt  it  was  long,  but  so 
stiff  as  to  arch  upwards  and  hang  clear  of 
the  sides  of  the  neck  ; In  other  respects  they 
were  nearly  pure  Arabian.  This  and  other 
such  cases  should  not  be  forgotten  by  breed- 
ers of  animals,  who  are  anxious  about  the 
perfection  of  their  stock,  and  should  make 
them  particularly  careful  as  to  the  male 
influence  which  first  makes  its  impression 
on  the  female. 

The  mode  of  catching  and  taming  wild 
horses  in  South  America  is  so  well  described 
by  Mr.  Darwin,  in  his  “Researches,”  and 
shows  so  strikingly  what  mastery  over  the 
brute  creation  man  can  attain,  that  we  trust 
it  will  be  considered  an  appropriate  adden- 
dum to  the  foregoing.  “ A troop  of  wild 
young  horses  is  driven  into  the  corral,  or 
large  enclosure  of  stakes,  and  the  dour  is 
shut.  Wc  will  suppose  that  one  man  alone 
has  to  catch  and  mount  a horse,  which  os 
yet  had  never  felt  bridle  or  saddle.  I con- 
ceive, except  by  a Onucho,  such  a feat  would 
be  utterly  impracticable.  The  Gaucho  jiicks 
out  a full-grown  colt ; and  as  the  beast 
rushes  round  the  circus,  he  throws  his  lazo 
so  08  to  catch  both  the  front  legs.  Instantly 
the  horse  rolls  over  with  a heavy  shock,  and. 


THE  HONTER. 

qualities  which  give  swiftness  to  the  racer, 
vigour  to  the  charger,  and  muscular  power 
to  the  draught-horse.  “ The  first  property 
of  a good  hunter  is,  that  he  should  be  light 
in  hand.  For  this  purpose  his  head  must  be 
small ; Ids  neck  thin,  especially  beneath  ; 
his  crest  firm  and  arched ; and  his  jaws 
wide.  The  head  wili  then  be  well  set  on. 
It  will  form  a pleasant  angle  with  the  neck, 
which  gives  a light  and  pleasant  mouth.” 

1 The  compact  and  serviceable  Roadster, 
’ “ a hunter  in  miniature,”  as  a perfect  spe- 
I dmen  of  this  truly  valuable  animai  has  been 
"!  called;  the  splendid  Carriage  Horse,  with 
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whilst  struggling  on  the  ground,  the  Gaucho, 
holding  the  lazo  tight,  makes  a circle,  so  as 
to  catch  one  of  the  hind  legs,  j ust  beneath 
the  fetlock,  and  draws  it  close  to  the  two 
front.  He  then  hitches  the  lazo,  so  that 
the  three  legs  are  bound  together.  Then 
sitting  on  the  horse's  neck,  he  fixes  a strong 
bridle,  without  a bit,  to  the  lower  jaw.  This 
he  docs  by  passing  a narrow  thong  through 
the  eye-holes,  at  the  end  of  the  reins,  and 
several  times  round  both  jaw  and  tongue. 
The  two  front  legs  are  now  tied  closely  to- 
gether, with  a strong  leathern  thong,  fast- 
ened by  a slip-knot.  The  lazo,  wliich  bound 
the  three  together,  being  then  loosed,  the 
horse  rises  with  difficulty.  The  Gaucho 
now  holding  fast  the  bridle  fixed  to  the 
lower  jaw,  leads  the  horse  outside  the 
corral.  If  a second  man  is  present  (other- 
wise the  trouble  is  much  greater)  he  holds 
the  animal’s  head,  whilst  the  first  puts  on 
the  horseclotlis  and  saddle,  and  girths  the 
whole  together.  During  this  operation,  the 
horse,  from  dread  and  astonishment  at  thus 
being  bound  round  the  waist,  throws  him- 
self, over  and  over  again,  on  the  ground, 
and,  till  beaten,  is  unwilling  to  rise.  At 
last,  when  the  saddling  is  finished,  the  poor 
animal  can  hardly  breathe  from  fear,  and  is 
white  with  foam  and  sweat.  The  man  now 
prepares  to  mount,  by  pressing  heavily  on 
the  stirrup,  so  that  the  horse  may  not  lose 
its  balance  ; and  at  the  moment  he  throws 
his  leg  over  the  animal’s  back  he  pulls  the 
slip-knot,  and  the  beast  is  free.  Some  “ do- 
midors  ” (horse-subduers)  pull  the  knot 
while  the  animal  is  lying  on  the  ground, 
and,  standing  over  the  saddle,  allow  it  to 
rise  beneath  them.  The  horse,  wild  with 
dread,  gives  a few  most  violent  bounds,  and 
then  starts  off  at  full  gallop : when  quite 
exhausted,  the  man,  by  patience,  brings  liim 
back  to  the  corral,  where,  reeking  hot,  and 
scarcely  alive,  the  poor  beast  is  let  free. 
Those  animals  which  will  not  gallop  away, 
but  obstinately  throw  themselves  on  the 
ground,  are  by  far  the  most  troublesome. 
Tills  process  is  tremendously  severe,  but  in 
two  or  three  trials  the  horse  is  tamed.  It  is 
not,  however,  for  some  weeks  that  the  ani- 
mal is  ridden  with  the  iron  bit  and  solid 
ring  ; for  it  must  learn  to  associate  the  will 
of  its  rider  with  the  feel  of  the  rein,  before  the 
most  powerful  bridle  can  be  of  any  service.” 

HORSE-GUARD.  This  name,  we  are 
informed  by  Mr,  Doubleday,  is  applied  in 
the  United  States  to  Hymenopterous  insects 
of  the  genus  Monedula,  from  their  habit  of 
capturing  Gaines  iTabani). 

HOUND.  There  are  several  species  of 
Dogs  which  come  under  this  appellation,  as 
the  Foxhound,  Greyhound,  Bloodlioimd,  &o. 
which  will  be  ibund  in  their  proper  alpha- 
betical order  in  this  volume.  Hounds  may 
be  distinguished  into  such  as  discover  and 
pursue  the  game  by  sight ; and  those  wliich 
find  and  pursue  it  by  the  excellence  of  their 
scent. 

HOUND-FISH.  The  name  applied  some- 
times to  different  species  of  the  Shark  family. 
[See  Doo-Fisii.] 


HOMTET.  {Slrix  aluco.)  A bird  of  the  j 
Owl  kind,  so  called  from  its  mournful,  howl-  | 
Ing  voice.  It  measures  eighteen  inches  in  ! 
length  : the  head,  back,  wings,  and  tail,  arc  I 
cinereous,  with  black  and  white  spots  j the  ' 
head  is  large,  round,  and  full-feathered  j 
and  the  wings  reach  to  the  extremity  of  the 
toil. 

HUMBLE-BEE.  CBonibus.')  Of  the 
villose  or  hairy  bees  popularly  called  Hum- 
ble-bees, there  are  several  species.  One  of 
the  largest  and  most  common  is  the  Apis 
lapidarius  of  Linn®us,  so  named  from  the 
circumstance  of  its  nest  being  generally 
situated  in  stony  or  gravelly  places.  This 
species  is  entirely  of  a deep  black  colour,  ex- 
cept the  end  of  the  abdomen,  which  is  red 
or  orange-coloured,  more  or  less  deep  in  dif- 
ferent individuals.  The  female  is  of  large 
size, measuring  nearly  an  inch  in  length; 
the  male  is  considerably  smaller,  and  the 
labouring  bee  is  still  smaller  than  the  male. 

Humble-bees  are  the  only  tribe  besides 
the  hive-bees  that  in  this  part  of  the  world 
construct  nests  by  the  united  labour  of  the 
society.  Their  habitations  are  sometimes 
excavated  at  a considerable  depth  in  the 
ground,  and  sometimes  built  upon  its  surface, 
beneath  stones,  &c.  The  societies  consist, 
in  some  species,  of  about  fifty  or  sixty  indi- 
viduals ; in  others  of  as  many  as  two  or 
three  himdred.  They  contain  males,  fe- 
males, and  workers  or  neuters.  The  females 
alone  survive  the  winter  ; and  they  employ 
the  first  fine  days  in  spring  to  commence 
their  nests,  which  they  very  quickly  exca- 
vate, and  supply  with  a mixture  of  honey 
and  pollen  for  the  nourishment  of  the  first 
brood,  wliich  consists  exclusively  of  workers. 
These,  after  having  undergone  their  trans- 
formations, assist  in  the  construction  of  new 
cells,  the  collection  of  the  food,  and'the  rear- 
ing of  the  larvas.  In  autunm  the  males  and 
females  are  produced;  and  at  the  com- 
mencement of  winter  all  but  the  larger 
females  die  ; these  remain  in  a sort  of  ch^m- 
ber  distinet  from  the  rest,  but,  as  it  would 
appear,  without  any  supply  of  food.  It 
should  be  observed  that  though  the  Humble- 
bees  collect  honey  as  well  as  the  common 
ones,  it  is  neither  so  fine  nor  so  good  : nor  is 
their  wax  so  clean,  or  so  capable  of  fusion. 

HUMBLE-BEE  FLY.  A name  some- 
times given  to  a genus  of  dipterousmsects,  or 
two-winged  flies,  comprehending  various 
species  of  different  sizes,  but  all  agreeing  in 
the  great  resemblance  they  bear,  at  first 
sight,  to  the  Humble-bees  of  the  smaller  or 
middle-sized  kinds  ; but  on  examination,  it 
will  appear  that  they  arc  destitute  of  trunks, 
and  have  but  one  pair  of  wings.  Nature  has 
assigned  for  the  larvm  of  some  of  the  species 
a very  singular  habitation — the  intestines  of 
horses,  or  under  the  thick  skins  of  oxen.  In 
the  latter  case,  the  worm  hatched  from  the 
egg  of  its  parent  fly,  deposited  there,  forms  a 
tumour  which  furnishes  it  with  food  and 
lodging,  and  in  the  middle  there  is  an  aper- 
ture for  the  purpose  of  respiration.  Some, 
however,  feed  on  vegetable  substances,  and 
one  species  in  particular  shows  a strong  pre- 
dilection for  the  bulbous  roots  of  flowers. 
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mnrMTNG-BIRD.  (.Trochiliis.)  The 
birilM  included  in  the  family  of  Trochilidce, 
or  Humming-birds,  are  at  once  the  most 
diminutive  and  the  most  brilliantly  coloured 
of  the  whole  feathered  race.  Their  vivacity, 
nviflness,  and  singular  appearance,  unite  in 
rendering  them  the  admiration  of  mankind  ; 
whole  their  colours  are  so  radiant  that  we 
can  only  compare  their  peculiar  splendour 
with  the  brilliancy  of  polished  metals  and 
the  superior  lustre  of  the  ruby,  the  sapphire, 
or  the  emerald.  This  is  their  general  cha- 
racter ; but  there  are  some  species  whose 
plumage  is  comparatively  obscure,  exhibit- 
ing only  a golden-green  tinge,  dilfused  over 
the  brown  or  purplish  colour  of  the  back 
and  wings.  In  size  they  vary  from  that  of 
a wren  to  a humble-bee  ; the  muscles  of 
their  wings  are  very  strong,  and  their  plu- 
mage dense  and  compact : they  are  almost 
ever  in  motion;  and  the  velocity  with  which 
they  dart  through  the  air,  and  the  rapidly- 
vibrating  motion  of  their  wings,  are  quite 
inconceivable.  These  lovely  gems  of  ani- 
mated nature  are  peculiar  to  America,  and 
almost  exclusively  tropical : some  species, 
however,  migrate  into  the  temperate  regions 
; on  either  side  of  the  equator  during  the 
1 warm  season  ; and  stragglers  have  occasion- 
; ally  been  met  with  even  in  cold  situations. 

1 They  are  characterized  by  a long  and  ex- 
: tremely  slender  bill,  inclosing  an  extensile 
and  retractile  tongue,  which  is  divided  into 
two  filaments  from  the  middle  to  the  tip,  by 
which  they  e.xtract  the  nectar  and  the  small 
insects  which  may  lurk  in  the  recesses  of 
fiowers.  Their  feet  are  very  small,  their 
wings  long  and  narrow  ; the  mechanism  of 
their  whole  form  being,  in  fact,  like  that  of 
the  Swift,  formed  for  rapid  and  powerful 
flight.  When  hovering  before  a flower,  they 
seem  stupended  in  the  air,  rather  than  sus- 
tained by  the  vigorous  movement  of  their 
pinions  ; and  it  is  to  the  constant  murmur 
or  buzzing  sound,  caused  by  the  rapid  vibra- 
tion of  them,  that  these  beautiful  little  crea- 
tures derive  their  name.  How  greatly  they 
must  add  to  the  richness  of  a Transatlantic 
landscaiK!,  when  fluttering  from  flower  to 
flower  in  the  morning  sunbeams  1 
“ Wherever  a creeping  vine  opens  its  fra- 
: mnt  clusters,  or  wherever  a tree- flower 
blooms,  may  these  little  things  be  seen.  In 
the  garden  or  in  the  woods,  over  the  water, 
every  where  they  arc  darting  about ; of  all 
sizes,  from  one  that  might  easily  be  mistaken 
for  a different  variety  of  bird,  to  the  tiny 
Hermit  (T.  rufiyruter),  whose  body  is  not 
half  the  size  of  the  bees  buzzing  about  the 
same  sweets.  Sometimes  they  are  seen 
chasing  each  other  in  sport  with  a rnpiditpr 
of  flight  and  intricacy  of  path  the  eye  is 
puzzled  to  follow.  Again  circling  round 
V and  round,  they  rise  high  in  mid  air,  then 
dart  off  like  light  to  some  distant  attraction. 

; Perched  upon  a little  limb,  they  smooth  their 
\ plumes  anil  seem  to  delight  in  their  dazzling 
1 hues  ; then  starting  off  leisurely,  they  skim 
vj  along,  stopping  capriciously  to  kiss  tlic  co- 
quetting flowerets.  Often  two  meet  in  mid 
air  and  furiously  fight,  their  crests  and  the 
*®*tbcrs  upon  their  throats  all  erected  and 
blazing,  and  altogether  pictures  of  tlic  most 

violent  rage.  Several  times  we  saw  them 
battling  with  large  black  bees,  who  frequent 
the  same  flowers,  and  may  be  supposed  often 
to  interfere  provokingly.  Hike  lightning 
our  little  heroes  would  come  down,  but  the 
coat  of  shining  mail  would  ward  their 
furious  strokes.  Again  and  again  would 
they  renew  the  attack,  until  their  anger  had 
expended  itself  by  its  own  fury,  or  until 
the  apathetic  bee,  once  roused,  had  put 
forth  powers  that  drove  the  invader  from 
the  field.”  — Edwards's  Voyage  up  the 
Amazon. 

The  Humming-birds  are  generally  divided 
into  two  classes  — those  with  curved  bills, 
and  those  whose  bills  are  straight.  We 
shall  endeavour  to  give  a description  of  the 
most  remarkable  species  ; reserving  some  of 
them  for  insertion  under  the  article  Trochi- 
lidcB.  Their  nests  are  very  beautifully  con- 
structed, being  usually  composed  of  vegeta- 
ble down,  such  as  that  of  the  cotton-plant 
or  silk-cotton  tree ; and  being  covered  on 
the  outside  with  bits  of  lichen,  leaves,  moss, 
&c.  Sometimes  they  are  suspended  from 
the  extremities  of  twigs  of  the  orange,  the 
pomegranate,  or  the  citron-tree  ; and  some- 
times from  a house,  provided  they  can  find 
convenient  twigs  for  the  purpose  : for  it  is 
to  be  observed,  that  although  these  birds  are 
most  numerous  in  the  dense  forests,  where 
the  wild  blossoms  almost  vie  with  themselves 
in  splendour,  they  are  also  seen  in  the  gar- 
dens of  cultivated  districts,  and  do  not 
appear  at  all  disinclined  to  the  society  of 
Man,  though  it  is  very  difficult  to  keep  them 
in  a state  of  domestication.  The  Humming- 
bird is  very  irascible,  two  males  scarcely 
ever  meeting  without  a contest  ensuing : 
they  will  also  attack  birds  of  a much  larger 
size,  as  wrens  or  king-birds,  and  they  some- 
times even  have  contests  for  a flower  with  the 
humble-bee. 

ToPAZ-XnnOATED  Hitmmino-btrd.  (?Vo- 
chilus  pella.)  Both  in  size  and  colours  tliis 
species  is  decidedly  superior  to  any^  others  of 
the  curve-billed  kind.  Its  body  is  as  large 
as  that  of  a wren  ; and  from  the  tip  of  the 
bill  to  the  end  of  the  two  long-tailed  fea- 
thers, it  measures  from  eight  to  ten  inches. 
The  upper  part  of  the  head  and  neck  are  of 
a glossy  lilack,  the  back  and  smaller  wing- 
coverts  being  of  a fine  deep  orange-purple 
colour ; the  throat  and  part  of  the  neck  is 
of  the  most  splendid  topaz  yellow,  ehanging 
from  the  lustre  of  polished  gold  to  deep 
emerald  green,  according  to  the  situations 
in  which  it  is  viewed  : the  topaz-coloured 
plumage  is  separated  from  the  breast  and 
sides  of  the  neck  by  a black  line,  beneath 
which  the  whole  breast  and  sides  are  of  a 
deep  but  shining  purple  rose-colour  : the 
win^s  are  of  a purplish  brown  ; the  rump  of 
a bright  gross-green  ; and  the  tail  orange- 
purple,  except  the  two  middle  feathers,  which 
ore  purple-brown,  of  a narrow  sliape,  and 
pointed  at  the  tijis,  and  exceed  the  rest  in 
length  by  about  four  inches.  Tlie  bill  is 
moderately  long,  curved,  and  black  ; the 
legs  are  also  block.  The  female  is  for  less 
brilliant  than  the  male,  being  of  a dark 
coppery-green  colour,  with  dusky  wings,  and 
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the  two  middle  feathers  of  the  tail  no  longer 
than  the  rest.  Tliis  species  is  said  to  be 
principally  found  in  Surinam  and  Guiana, 
where  it  freq^uents  the  banks  of  rivers  and 
brooks,  the  surface  of  wliich  they  skim  after 
the  manner  of  swallows. 

Fokk-tailed  Hummino-bird.  {Trochi- 
lus  forficatus.)  This  species  is  chiefly  notice- 
able for  the  shining  beauty  of  its  tail-fea- 
thers, which  appear  of  a brilliant  blue,  green, 
or  golden  colour,  according  to  the  lights  in 
which  they  are  seen,  and  form  a very  long 
and  broad  tail  in  proportion  to  the  body  of 
the  bird  : the  crown  of  the  head  is  blue,  and 
a shining  golden  lustre  pervades  the  rest  of 
the  plumage,  but  it  is  trifling  in  comparison 
with  the  beauty  of  the  toil : the  legs,  feet, 
and  claws  are  black. 

Bar-tailed  HinnAniiG-BiED.  iTrochilus 
sparganurus.)  This  elegant  bird  is  nearly 
eight  inches  long  : its  colour  is  green-gold, 
but  not  very  bright,  except  on  the  thxoat, 
where  it  is  rich  and  brilliant : the  tail  is 
long  and  strongly  forked,  and  the  feathers 
are  velvet-black,  each  being  crossed  by  a 
broad  golden  crimson  bar,  and  rounded  at 
the  end : bill  and  legs  black.  Native  of 
Peru. 

Harlequin  Humming-bird.  (TrocMlus 
multicolor.'}  A highly  elegant  species,  re- 
markable for  the  variety  of  its  colours.  Its 
length  is  about  four  inches ; the  bill  long, 
slightly  bent,  and  of  a pale  yellow  hue  : the 
crown  of  the  head,  tliroat,  neck,  breast,  upper 
part  of  the  back,  rump,  and  wing-coverts, 
fine  gilded  grass-green  : the  whole  upper 
part  of  the  neck,  ultramarine  blue,  divided 
from  the  green  of  the  back  by  a narrow  black 
bar  ; the  wings  and  tail  light  brown  ; belly 
and  vent-feathers  red ; wings  long  in  pro- 
portion to  the  bird ; tail  rounded  at  the 
tip. 

Crested  Humming-bird.  (.Trochiluscris- 
iatus.}  This  bird  is  a native  of  the  West 
Indies  : the  bill  is  slender,  sharp-pointed, 
incurvated,  and  blackish  ; the  top  of  the 
head,  from  the  biil  to  the  hinder  part,  which 
terminates  in  a crest,  is  partly  green  and 
partly  blue,  and  shines  with  a most  brilliant 
metallic  lustre  : the  plumage  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  body  and  wings  is  dark  green 
intermixed  with  gold  colour  ; the  breast  and 
belly  are  of  a dingy  grey  ; the  tail  is  a bluish- 
black,  glossy  on  the  upper  surface  ; and  the 
legs  and  feet,  which  are  very  small,  ore 
blackish. 

Sapphire  and  Emerald  Humming-bird. 
{Trochilus  bicolor.}  The  two  brilliant  colours 
with  which  tliis  bird  is  invested,  not  only 
merit  the  title  of  the  gems  by  which  they  are 
called,  but  possess  a vivid  metallic  splendour 
not  exhibited  by  the  gems  themselves.  The 
saiiphire  colour  covers  the  head  and  throat, 
beyond  which  it  blends  with  the  lucid  golden 
emerald  colour  of  the  breast,  belly,  and  back : 
the  wings  are  brown  ; the  tail  glossy  bluish- 
block  ; and  the  belly  white  : the  upper  man- 
dible is  black,  the  lower  whitish.  Native  of 
South  America  and  the  West  Indies. 


Rubv-tiiroated  Humming-bird.  (Tro- 
chilus  coluhris.}  This  beautiful  species  is 
about  three  inches  and  a lialf  in  length  from 
the  tip  of  the  bill  to  that  of  the  tail : the  bill 
is  block  ; the  crown,  upper  part  of  the  neck, 
back,  and  coverts  of  the  wings  are  of  a most 
resplendent  and  variable  green  and  gold 
colour  ; the  chin  and  throat  rival  the  ruby 
in  brilliancy,  changing,  according  to  the 
light,  either  into  a burnished  gold  colour, 
or  a deep  brown  tint : the  breast  and  belly 
are  white ; the  wings  and  tail  purplish- 
brown,  but  the  two  middle  tail-feathers  I 
green.  It  is  a native  of,  and  continues  in 
the  southern  parts  of  the  American  conti- 
nent during  the  whole  year,  but  appears  in 
North  America  only  in  summer.  It  breeds 
in  Florida,  Carolina,  and  some  of  the  West 
India  islands  ; and  is  even  seen  in  Canada. 
In  that  entertaining  book,  “ The  Canadian 
Naturalist,”  this  bird  and  its  habits  are  thus 
noticed  in  one  of  the  “Conversations;”  — 

“ C.  Ha  I there  is  what  I have  long  wished 
to  see,  a Humming-bird  sucking  the  flowers. 
There  are  two  of  them  : let  us  take  a closer 
view  of  them. — F.  No,  no  : stay  where  you 
are,  and  remain  quite  still,  and  talk  in  a 
low  voice  i for  on  the  slightest  alarm,  and 
their  brilliant  little  eyes  are  glancing  in  every 
direction,  they  shoot  off  with  the  straightness 
and  speed  of  an  arrow.  See  how  they  hover 
on  the  wing,  in  front  of  the  biossoms,  quite 
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stationary,  wliile  their  long  tongue  is  in- 
serted, but  their  wings  vibrating  so  rapidly 
as  to  be  only  visible  as  an  indistinct  cloud 
on  each  side.  — C.  One  of  them  has  suddenl  v 
vanished,  but  I did  not  see  him  fly,  though 
I was  watching  him.  — F.  lie  has  gone  only 
about  a yard  : you  may  sec  him  stationary 
again  to  the  right  of  where  he  was  before. 
These  starts  are  so  sudden  and  so  rapid,  that 
they  are  often  lost  to  the  si^ht — C.  How 
ver3'  little  and  how  very  beautiful  1 the  laxly 
glitters  in  the  sun  ivith  green  and  gold,  and 
the  throat  is  just  like  a glowing  coal  of  fire. 
Now  they  rest  on  a twig ; one  of  them  I 
perceive  has  not  the  brilliant  throat  of  the 

other F.  Tliat  is  the  female  ; in  other 

respects  her  plumage  is  like  that  of  the 
male.  It  is  the  Rubj--throatod  Humming- 
bird (_Trochilus  colibris},  and  is  scattered 
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owr  the  whole  of  this  continent,  at  least  to 
the  latitude  of  57  degrees  north.” 

Least  Hummixo-bird.  (,Trochatts  mini- 
mus.)  This  is  the  smallest  of  the  whole 
feathered  tribe  j being  about  an  inch  and  a 
quarter  in  length,  and  weighing  only  about 
twenty  grains : the  general  colour  on  the 
upper  parts  is  green  gold  ; the  quill  and  taU 
feathers  glossy  violet-brown,  and  the  exterior 
tail-feathers  edged  and  tipped  with  white  ; 
the  under  parts  of  the  body  are  of  a dnli 
white  ; and  the  legs  and  feet  black.  Native 
of  several  parts  of  South  America,  and  of 
some  of  the  West  India  islands. 

The  Loxo-tailed  Hummixo-bird  (JVo- 
chUas  polytmus)  is  called  by  Mr.  Gosse  “ the 
gem  of  American  ornithology  ; ” its  slender 
form,  velvet  crest,  emerald  bosom,  and 
lengthened  tail-plumes,  rendering  it  one  of 
the  most  elegant  even  of  this  most  brilliant 
family.  The  length  of  the  male  is  ten  inches 
and  a quarter  ; wings  expanded,  six  and 
three-eighths,  and  longest  tail-feather  seven 
inches  and  a half.  Irides  black  ; beak  coral 
red,  the  tip  block  ; feet  purplish-brown,  soles 
paler.  Crown,  hind  head,  and  nape  deep 
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velvety-black,  very  slightly  glossed  ; bock, 
rump,  wing,  and  tall-covcrts,  rich  golden 
green  : wings  purplish-black  ; tall  deep 
black,  with  bluish  gloss,  the  uropygials,  and 


the  outer  edges  of  the  others,  glossed  with 
golden  green,  varying  in  intensity.  The  tail 
is  slightly  forked,  the  feathers  regularly  gra- 
duating from  the  uropygials  outwards,  save 
that  the  outmost  but  one  is  exceedingly 
lengthened.  Throat,  breast,  and  belly,  gor- 
geous emerald-green,extending  to  the  tlughs; 
vent  and  under  tail-coverts,  purpled  block. 
The  plumage  of  the  hind  head  long  and 
loose,  descending  in  two  iateral  tufts  upon 
the  nape,  wliich  are  to  some  extent  erectile. 
The  whole  upper  plumage  of  the  female, 
from  the  hind  head,  is  rich  golden  green ; 
tail  blue  black,  the  exterior  two  feathers  on 
each  side  broadly  tipped  wTith  wliitc : uro- 
pygials golden-green.  Wings  a-s  in  the  male. 
Under  parts  white,  the  feathers  having  round 
tips  of  metallic  green  on  the  sides  of  the 
neck,  and  being  mingled  with  green  ones  on 
the  sides  of  the  body. 

“The  Long-tail  is  a permanent  resident 
in  Jamaica,  and  is  not  uncommonly  seen  at 
all  seasons  and  in  ali  situations.  It  loves  to 
frequent  the  margins  of  woods  and  road- 
sides, where  it  sucks  the  blossoms  of  the 
trees,  occasionally  descending,  however,  to 
the  low  shrubs.  There  is  one  locality  where 
it  is  abundant,  the  summit  of  that  range  of 
mountains  just  behind  Bluefields,  and  known 
as  the  Bluefields  Ridge.  Behind  the  peaks 
which  are  visibie  from  the  sea,  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  about  half  a mile,  there  runs  through 
the  dense  woods  a narrow  path,  just  pass- 
able for  a horse,  overrun  with  beautiful 
ferns  of  many  graceful  forms,  and  always 
damp  and  cool.  No  habitation  occurs  within 
several  miles,  and  no  cultivation,  save  the 
isolated  provision  grounds  of  the  negroes, 
which  are  teeming  with  enormous  arums, 
and  these  are  hidden  from  view  far  up  in 
the  thick  woods.  The  refreshing  coolness 
of  this  rood,  its  unbroken  solitude,  combined 
with  the  peculiarity  and  iuxuriance  of  the 
vegetation,  made  it  one  of  my  favourite  re- 
sorts. Not  a tree,  from  the  thickness  of 
one’s  wrist  up  to  the  giant  magnitude  of  the 
hoary  figs  and  cotton  trees,  but  is  clothed 
with  fantastic  parasites  j begonias  with 
waxen  fiowers,  and  ferns  with  hirsate  stems, 
climb  up  the  trunks  ; enormons  bromelias 
spring  from  the  greater  forks,  and  fringe  the 
horizontal  limbs  j various  orchideoj  with 
matted  roots  and  grotesque  blossoms  droop 
from  every  bough,  and  long  lianes,  like  the 
cordage  of  a ship,  depend  from  the  loftiest 
branches,  or  stretch  from  tree  to  tree.  Ele- 
gant tree-ferns  and  towering  palms  arc  nu- 
merous ; here  and  there  the  wild  plantain 
or  heliconia  waves  its  long  flag-like  leaves 
from  amidst  the  humbler  bushes,  and  in  the 
most  obscure  comers  over  some  decaying 
log,  nods  the  noble  spike  of  a magnificent 
limorlomm.  Nothing  is  flaunting  or  showy  ; 
all  is  solemn  and  subdued  ; but  all  is  ex- 
quisitely l)cnutiful.  Now  and  then  the  ear 
is  startled  by  the  long-drawn  measured 
notes,  most  richly  sweet,  of  the  Solitaire, 
itself  mysteriously  unseen,  like  the  hymn  of 
praise  of  an  angel.  It  is  so  in  keeping  witli 
the  solitude,  and  with  the  scene,  that  wc  arc 
unconsciously  arrested  to  admire  and  listen. 

I The  smaller  wood  consists  largely  of  the 
1 plant  called  Glass-eye  berry,  a Scroiihula- 
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riouB  elirub,  the  blossoms  of  which,  though 
presenting  little  beauty  in  form  or  hue,  are 
pre-eminently  attractive  to  the  Long-tailed 
Humming-bird.  These  bushes  are  at  no 
part  of  the  year  out  of  blossom,  the  searlet 
berries  appearing  at  all  seasons  on  the  same 
stalk  as  the  flowers.  And  here  at  any  time 
one  may  with  tolerable  certainty  ealculate  on 
finding  these  very  lovely  birds.  But  it  is  in 
March,  April,  and  May  that  they  abound  : 
I suppose  I have  sometimes  seen  not  fewer 
than  a hundred  come  successively  to  rifle 
the  blossoms  within  the  spaee  of  half  as 
many  yards  in  the  course  of  a forenoon. 
They  are,  however,  in  no  respeet  gregarious  ; 
though  tlrree  or  four  may  be  at  one  moment 
hovering  round  the  blossoms  of  the  same 
bush,  there  is  no  assoeiation ; each  is  go- 
verned by  his  individual  preference,  and 
each  attends  to  his  own  atfairs.” 

“The  Humming-birds  in  J amaica  do  not 
eonfine  themselves  to  any  particular  season 
for  nidification.  In  almost  every  month  of 
the  year  I have  either  found,  or  had  brought 
to  me,  the  nests  of  Polytmus  in  occupation. 
Still,  ns  far  ns  my  experience  goes,  they  are 
most  numerous  m June  ; wliile  Mr.  Hill 
considers  January  as  the  most  normal  period. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  two  broods  are 
reared  in  a season.  In  the  latter  part  of 
February,  a friend  showed  me  a nest  of 
this  species  in  a singular  situation,  but  which 
I afterwards  found  to  be  quite  in  accordance 
with  its  usual  habits  ; it  was  composed 
wholly  of  moss,  and  suspended  to  one  of  the 
fibres,  not  thicker  than  whipcord,  belong- 
ing to  the  root  of  a tree,  and  contained  two 
eggs.  Mr.  Gosse  goes  on  describing,  in  his 
peculiarly  pleasant  manner,  his  further 
operations  in  endeavouring  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  every  particular  respecting 
tlie  nidification  and  general  habits  of  this 
interesting  species.  We  select  one  example. 
“ On  the  12th  of  November,  we  took,  in 
Bluefields  morass,  the  nest  of  a Polytmus, 
containing  two  eggs,  one  of  which  had  the 
chick  considerably  advanced,  the  other  was 
freshly  laid.  The  nest  was  placed  on  a 
hanging  twig  of  a black -mangrove  tree,  the 
twig  passing  perpendicularly  tlirough  tlie 
side,  and  out  at  the  bottom.  It  is  now  be- 
fore me.  It  is  a very  compact  cup,  one  inch 
and  three  quarters  deep  without,  and  one 
inch  deep  within  ; the  sides  about  a quarter 
of  an  inch  thick,  the  inner  margin  a little 
over-arching,  so  as  to  narrow  the  opening  : 
the  total  diameter  at  top,  one  inch  and  a 
half;  one  inch  in  the  clear.  It  is  mainly 
composed  of  silk  cotton  very  closely  pressed, 
mixed  with  the  still  more  glossy  cotton  of 
an  asclepias,  particularly  round  the  edge  ; 
the  seed  remaining  attached  to  some  of  the 
filaments.  On  the  outside  the  whole  struc- 
ture is  quite  covered  with  spider’s  web, 
crossed  and  recrossed  in  every  direction,  and 
made  to  adhere  by  some  viscous  substance, 
evidently  applied  after  the  web  was  placed, 
probably  saliva.  Little  bits  of  pale  green 
lichen,  and  fragments  of  thin  laminated 
bark,  are  stuck  liere  and  there  on  the  outside, 
by  means  of  the  webs  having  been  passed 
over  them.  The  eggs  are  long-oval,  pure 
wliitc,  save  that,  when  fresh,  the  contents 


produce  a reddish  tinge,  from  the  thinness  of 
the  shell.” 


ANn  NEST. 

“ All  the  Humming-birds  have  more  or 
less  the  habit  when  in  flight  of  pausing  in 
the  air,  and  throwing  the  body  and  tail  into 
rapid  and  odd  contortions  , tliis  seems  to  be 
most  the  case  with  Mango,  but  perhaps  is 
more  observable  in  Polytmus  from  the  eflect 
that  such  motions  have  on  the  beantiful  long 
feathers  of  the  tail.  That  the  object  of  these 
quick  turns  is  the  capture  of  insects  I am 
sure,  having  watched  one  thus  engaged  pretty 
close  to  me  ; I drew  up  and  obseiwed  it 
carefully,  and  distinctly  saw  the  minute  flics 
in  the  air,  which  it  pursued  and  caught,  and 
heard  repeatedly  the  snapping  of  the  beak. 
My  presence  scarcely  disturbed  it.  if  at  all. 
* » * When  I left  England,  I hai|  laid 
myself  out  for  the  attempt  to  bring  these 
radiant  creatures  alive  to  this  country  : and 
after  a little  acqnaintance  with  the  J amaican 
species,  Polytmus  seemed,  from  its  beauty, 
its  abundance,  its  size,  its  docility,  and  its 
mountain  habitat,  to  be  the  species  at  once 
most  likel3'  to  succeed,  and  most  worthy  of 
the  effort.  My  expectations  were  disap- 
pointed : yet  as  the  efforts  themselves  made 
me  more  familiar  with  their  habits,  the 
reader',  I trust,  will  pardon  some  prolixity 
of  detail  in  the  narration  of  these  attempts.  ’ 

[We  have  alrcadj'  so  fully  availed  ourselves 
of  Air.  Gosse’s  labours,  that  we  beg  to  refer, 
for  further  information,  to  the  work  itself ; 
and  we  take  the  opportunity  of  assuring 
him,  at  the  same  time,  that  his  readers  will 
be  far  more  inclined  to  applaud  than  to  con- 
demn what  he  is  pleased  to  call  his  “ pvo- 
lixit}’.”  IVc  have  personalh"  derived  both 
I pleasure  and  instruction  from  its  peru.sal ; 

I and  we  trust  that  manj-  who  consult  our 
’ volume  will  be  induced,  ftom  the  extracts 
they  Iiavc  seen,  to  become  possessed  of  “ The 
Birds  of  Jamaica;”  for  a more  dclighimt  ^ 
specimen  of  descriptive  ornithology  never 
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came  from  the  pen  of  a naturalist,  thoroughly 
imbued  with  his  subject,  and  perfectly  com- 
petent to  Impart  his  knowledge  to  the  world 
in  the  most  enticing  form.] 

HURON.  (Perea  nierricans.')  An  Acan- 
thopterygian  fish  belonging  to  the  family 
Percidee,  known  to  the  English  settlers  on 
the  borders  of  Lake  Huron  by  the  name  of 
“ Black  Bass”  — the  word  bass  being  almost 
j synonymous  with  perch.  Cuvier,  indeed, 
observes,  that  the  Huron  would  possess  all 
the  characters  of  the  Perch  if  it  were  not 
devoid  of  dentieulatlons  on  the  bones  of  the 
head  and  shoulder,  and  particularly  on  the 
preoperculum.  It  haunts  deep  holes  at  the 
mouths  of  rivers  or  edges  of  banks,  and  rea- 
dily takes  a hook  baited  with  a small  iish, 
or  a piece  of  white  rag  trailed  after  a boat, 
as  in  fishing  for  mackerel.  The  flesh  is  firm, 
white,  and  well-flavoured  ; and  it  is,  ac- 
cordingly, in  high  estimation  as  on  article 
of  food. 

HYjENA.  a well-known  genus  of  digi- 
I tigrade  and  carnivorous  quadrupeds,  distin- 
guished by  having  no  tuberculous  teeth  or 
small  teeth  behind  the  carnivorous,  which, 
from  their  peculiar  conformation,  aided  by 
the  enormous  strength  of  their  jaws,  are 
adapted  for  crushing  the  hardest  substances. 
The  skull  of  the  Hytcna  is  short,  and  re- 
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markable  for  its  solidity ; the  muzzle  also 
is  short ; and  the  temporal  muscles,  which 
rsdse  the  lower  jaw,  together  with  those  of 
the  neck,  are  very  fully  developed.  The 
tongue  is  rough,  the  eyes  are  projecting, 
and  the  ears  are  large.  The  neck,  chest, 
and  shonlders  are  extremely  powerful ; but 
the  hind-quarters  are  low,  and  the  hind-legs 
seem  comparatively  feeble.  It  has  four  toes 
on  each  foot,  furnished  with  blunt,  stout, 
unretractile  claws.  Beneath  the  tail  is  a 
glandulouB  pouch,  analogous  to  that  of  the 
Civets,  but  not  secreting  a similar  odorous 
substance. 

The  common  or  SrairED  Hv/EXA  (7/>/<ena 
vuIynrU)  is  a native  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  Syria, 
Abyssinia,  &c.  It  is  of  a brownish  gray  co- 
lour, marked  by  several  transverse  dark 
brown  bands  on  the  body,  wliich  arc  more 
numerous  as  well  os  of  a deeper  colour  on 
the  legs : from  the  neck  along  the  upper 
I^rt  of  the  bock  nins  a strong  bristly  mane  ; 
the  nose  is  block  ; the  cars  arc  rather  long, 
sha^-pointed,  and  nearly  naked  ; tlie  tall 
is  short  rather  than  long,  and  very  full  of 


hair.  Many  absurd  notions  respecting  the 
Hyama  were  entertained  by  the  ancients  — 
its  annual  change  of  sex,  its  imitatii.n  of  the 
human  voice,  its  power  of  charming  or  fas- 
cinating shepherds,  &c.,  subjects  which  at 
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the  present  day  scarcely  deserve  to  be  men- 
tioned. Hyienas  generally  inhabit  caverns 
and  rocky  places,  prowling  about  at  night 
to  feed  on  the  remains  of  dead  animals,  or 
whatever  living  prey  they  can  seize ; but 
they  seldom  attack  man,  except  in  self-de- 
fence. As  carrion-feeders  they  seem  destined 
to  fill  up  an  Important  station  in  the  eco- 
nomy of  nature,  by  cleansing  the  earth  of 
the  decaying  carcasses  of  the  larger  beasts, 
whose  remains  might  otherwise  infect  the  at- 
mosphere with  pestilential  efiluvia.  Though 
not  gregarious  from  any  social  principle, 
they  sometimes  assemble  in  troops,  and  fol- 
low the  movements  of  an  army  in  order  to 
feast  on  the  bodies  of  those  who  perish  on 
the  field  of  battle  : nay,  it  is  asserted — nor 
is  it  inconsistent  with  their  insatiable  vo- 
racity and  the  peculiar  strength  of  their 
claws — that  they  have  been  often  known  to 
tear  newly-buried  corpses  out  of  their  graves. 

The  aspect  of  the  Hysena  seems  to  indicate 
a gloominess  and  malignity  of  disposition, 
with  which  its  manners  in  a state  of  cap- 
tivity appear  in  general  to  correspond : 
savageness  and  intractability  mark  its  every 
look  and  movement ; and  it  is  said  that  its 
courage  is  equal  to  its  rapacity.  It  was  for- 
merly supposed,  and  universally  believed, 
that  the  Hytena  was  untameable  ; but  that 
it  is  possible,  however  ditficult  it  may  be,  to 
tame  it,  there  now  exists  not  the  shadow  of 
a doubt.  A remarkable  peculiarity  in  this 
animal  is,  that  when  he  is  first  obliged  to 
run,  he  always  appears  lame  for  a consider- 
able distance,  and  that,  in  some  cases,  to 
such  a degree  as  to  induce  a belief  that  one 
of  his  legs  is  broken  ; but  after  runuing  for 
some  time,  this  halting  disappears,  and  he 
proceeds  on  his  course  very  swiftly.  Mr. 
Bruce,  the  persevering  and  entertaining 
Abyssinian  traveller,  says,  “I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  one  that  has  hitherto  written  of 
this  animal  who  ever  saw  the  thousandth 
part  of  them  that  I have.  Tliey  were  a 
plague  in  Abyssinia  in  every  situation,  both 
in  the  city  and  in  the  field,  and,  I think, 
surpassed  the  sheep  in  number.  Gondar  was 
full  of  them  from  the  time  it  turned  dark 
till  the  dawn  of  day,  seeking  the  different 
pieces  of  slaughtered  carcasses  which  this 
cruel  and  unclean  jicoplc  expose  in  the  streets 
without  btirial,  and  who  firmly  believe  that 
these  animais  arc  Falaslm  from  the  neigh- 
bouring mountains,  trauslbrined  by  magic. 
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and  come  down  to  eat  human  flesh  in  the 
dark  in  safety.”  “ One  night  in  Maitsha, 
being  very  intent  on  observation,  I heard 
something  pass  behind  me  towards  the  bed, 
but  upon  looking  round  could  perceive  no- 
tliing.  Having  finished  what  I was  then 
about,  I went  out  of  ray  tent,  intending  di- 
rectly to  return,  which  I immediately  did, 
when  I perceived  large  blue  eyes  glaring  at 
me  in  the  dark.  I called  upon  my  servant 
with  a light,  and  there  was  the  Hyiena 
standing  nigh  the  head  of  the  bed,  with  two 
or  three  large  bunches  of  candles  in  his 
mouth.  To  have  fired  at  him  I was  in 
danger  of  breaking  my  quadrant  or  other 
furniture,  and  he  seemed,  by  keeping  the 
candles  steadily  in  iris  mouth,  to  wish  for 
no  other  prey  at  that  time.  As  his  mouth 
was  full,  and  he  had  no  claws  to  tear  with, 
I was  not  afraid  of  him,  but  with  a pike 
struck  him  as  near  the  heart  as  I could 
judge.  It  was  not  till  then  he  showed  any 
sign  of  fierceness  ; but,  upon  feeling  his 
wound,  he  let  drop  the  candles,  and  endea- 
voured to  run  up  the  shaft  of  the  spear  to 
arrive  at  me,  so  that,  in  self-defence,  I was 
obliged  to  draw  a pistol  from  my  girdle  and 
shoot  liim,  and  nearly  at  the  same  time  my 
servant  cleft  his  skull  with  a battle-axe.  In 
a word,  the  Hyasna  was  the  plague  of  our 
lives,  the  terror  of  our  night- walks,  the  de- 
struction of  our  mules  and  asses,  which  above 
all  others  are  his  favourite  food.” 


The  Spotted  Hy^xA  bears  a consider- 
able resemblance  to  the  former  species,  but 
is  marked  with  numerous  round  blackish- 
brown  spots  instead  of  stripes,  and  the  mane 
is  much  less.  Its  habits  are  similar  to  the 
Striped  Hyo3na,  and  it  commits  equal  ravages 
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amongst  the  cattle  of  the  districts  in  which 
it  resides.  This  species  inhabits  many  parts 
of  Africa,  but  is  numerous  round  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  where  it  is  much  dreaded. 
It  rarely,  however,  moves  abroad  during  the 
day,  but  passes  that  period  in  a state  of  re- 
pose, either  in  holes  in  the  ground,  or  in 
retired  situatiofis  densely  covered  with  bush. 
Till  lately,  it  seems,  Hyainas  were  in  the 
habit  of  paying  nightly  visits  to  the  streets 
of  Cape  Town,  and  were  regarded  ns  very 
useful  in  carrying  away  the  animal  refuse  ; 
but  partly  from  better  regulations  now  exist- 
ing in  the  town,  and  partly  from  the  num- 
ber of  these  animals  having  greatly  decreased, 
this  no  longer  occurs.  In  the  interior  of 
Southern  Africa  the  ravages  of  tliis  beast 


are  still  frightful,  and  it  is  no  uncommon 
thing  to  find  that  they  have  entered  the  hut 
of  a native  in  the  night,  and  devoured  or 
dreadfully  mangled  some  of  the  younger 
branches  of  the  family.  And  yet,  notwith- 
standing this  ferocity,  the  Spotted  Hyama  is 
sometimes  domiciliated  in  the  houses  of  the 
peasantry,  among  whom,  we  are  told,  “ he 
is  preferred  to  the  dog  himself  for  attach- 
ment to  his  master,  for  general  sagacity,  and 
even,  it  is  said,  for  his  qualifications  for  the 
chase.” 

Another  species  (Jlyoena  vUlosa)  is  men- 
tioned by  Cuvier,  as  differing  from  the  pre- 
ceding by  having  stripes  on  the  legs,  the  rest 
of  the  body  being  of  a dark  grayish-brown. 
It  inhabits  the  south  of  Africa,  and  is  known 
there  under  the  name  of  the  sea-sftore  wolf. 

HYiENA-DOG.  A name  given  to  the 
Wild  Dog  of  the  settlers  at  the  Cape.  It  is 
smaller  and  more  slender  than  either  the 
Hyiena  or  the  Wolf.  In  its  general  osteo- 
logical  structure  it  agrees  with  the  dogs,  and 
it  has  no  mane  ; but  the  head  resembles  the 
Hyaena’s,  and  it  has  only  four  toes  to  each 
foot.  Its  colour  is  a reddish-brown,  with 
patches  of  black  and  white  intermixed  : nose 
and  muzzle  black,  with  a strong  black  line 
passing  from  them  up  the  centre  of  the  fore- 
head to  between  the  ears.  It  is  fierce,  swift, 
and  active ; is  very  destructive  to  animals 
which  are  less  fleet  and  powerful  than 
itself ; and  commits  great  havoc  on  sheep. 
It  is  the  Hyaena  venatica  of  Dr.  BurcheU’s 
Travels,  and  the  Lyceum  venaticus  of  Mr. 
Gray. 

HYAXEA.  A genus  of  Molluscous  ani- 
mals belonging  to  the  class  Pteropoda,  and 
distinguished  by  their  wing-sha^d  organs 
of  locomotion.  They  are  found  in  the  A^ 
lantic  and  Mediterranean,  and  the  shell  is 


known  in  this  country  by  the  trivial  name 
of  Venus’  Chariot.  It  is  globose,  glassy,  and 
transparent,  with  a triangular  opening  at 
the  upper  part  where  the  dorsal  portion  ad- 
vances beyond  the  ventral,  which  is  vaulted  ; 
dorsal  more  flat ; lower  extremity  triden-j 
date.  The  head  of  the  animal  is  very  in- 
distinct, and  it  has  no  eyes.  J 

HYDATINA,  or  HYDATIDS.  A term 
denoting  several  species  of  parasitic  animal- 
cules, or  cyst-like  productions,  found  in  the 
bodies  of  men  and  animals,  and  which  arc 
possessed  of  extraordinary  powers  of  repro^ 
duction.  i 

HYDRA.  The  name  given  to  a genus  of 
minute  polypi  found  in  stagnant  pools  o^ 
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I water,  where  numbers  are  often  seen  clus- 
tering upon  aquatic  plants,  &c.  These  ani- 
mals present  us  with  the  simplest  kind  of 
structure  which  has  yet  been  ascertained. 
The  Hydra  consists  simply  of  a fleshy  tube, 
open  at  both  extremities,  and  the  aperture 
of  the  tube  serving  as  a mouth,  which  is 
situate  in  the  more  dilated  end,  and  this 
■ mouth  is  provided  at  its  margin  with  a 
j single  row  of  tentacula,  or  long  flexible 
arms,  which  diverge  from  each  other  like 
the  spokes  of  a wheel.  Looking  to  this  ani- 
mal, we  may  suppose  that  nature  has  formed 
: it  to  prove  that  animal  life  may  be  carried 


on  without  the  aid  of  the  complicated  ma- 
chinery which  she  has  given  to  the  higher 
■ orders  of  creation.  The  Hydra  vfridis,  or 
I Green  Polype,  has  the  power  of  fixing  itself 
j in  an  erect  position  by  the  foot,  and  if  it 
I ^hes  to  change  place,  it  slowly  bends  till 
I its  head  touches  the  plane  on  which  it  is 
I moving,  and  adheres  to  it  by  the  mouth,  or 
I one  or  two  of  its  tentacula  ; the  foot  is  then 
i detached,  and  by  a curve  of  the  body  placed 
I close  to  the  head,  where  it  is  again  fixed, 

! preparatory  to  a new  step,  which  it  performs 
I by  a repetition  of  the  same  movements. 

; When  in  search  of  prey,  the  Hydra  permits 
! its  arms  to  float  loosely  through  the  water  ; 

[ by  which  means  it  succeeds  in  obtaining  a 
j supply  of  food  : for  if,  in  their  active  course, 

' any  of  the  minute  Crustacea  and  aquatic 
worms  should  but  touch  one  of  the  tentacula, 
j it  is  immediately  seized,  other  arms  are  soon 
i coiled  round  it,  and  the  unfortunate  victim 
I is  s]^dily  conveyed  to  the  mouth. 

With  regard  to  the  powers  of  reproduction 
I possejsed  1^  these  simple  animals,  it  is  to  be 
I obserred  that,  when  mature  and  well  sup- 
I plied  with  food,  minute  gemmules  or  buds 
arc  seen  to  become  developed  from  the  com- 
mon substance  of  the  Ixxly  : these  gcmmin 
appear  at  first  like  delicate  gelatinous  tu- 
bercles upon  the  exterior  of  tlie  parent 
polype  ; but,  os  they  increase  in  size,  they 
gradually  assume  a similar  form,  and  be- 
come perforated  at  their  unattaclicd  ex- 
I tremity.  During  the  first  period  of  the  for- 
j mation  of  these  sprouts,  they  ore  evidently 


continuous  with  the  general  substance  from 
wliich  they  arise  ; but,  at  lengtli,  when  the 
young  is  fully  formed  and  ripe  for  indepen- 
dent existence,  the  point  of  union  between 
the  two  becomes  more  and  more  slender, 
until  a slight  efibrt  on  the  part  of  either  is 
sufiicient  to  detach  them,  and  the  process  is 
completed. 

But  among  the  many  remarkable  features 
in  the  history  of  the  Hydra,  that  which  ap- 
pears the  most  so,  is  its  capability  of  repro- 
ducing the  whole  structure  from  separate 
portions  of  it.  New  tentacula  will  replace 
any  which  have  been  accidentally  lost  or 
removed.  If  the  body  is  divided  transversely, 
each  segment  will  become  a new  animal ; 
the  upper  one  closing  the  aperture  at  its 
base,  and  the  lower  one  speedily  developing 
tentacula  around  the  newly-formed  mouth. 
If  divided  longitudinally,  each  half  will,  in 
a very  short  space  of  time,  begin  to  piy  its 
tentacula ; nay,  if  cut  transversely  into 
several  segments,  each  will  in  time  become 

a perfect  animal Trembly  was  the  first 

man  who  gave  a detailed  accotmt  of  this 
curious  polype.  [See  Polypi.] 

HYDRACHNA.  A genus  of  aquatic  in- 
sects closley  allied  to  the  Acaridee  [which 
sec].  One  of  the  largest  and  by  far  the  most 
elegant  of  the  genus  is  the  Ilydi'achna  geo- 
graphiea,  so  named  from  the  fancied  map- 
like distribution  of  its  variegations.  Its 
shape  is  globular,  and  its  colour  a polished 
black,  ornamented  with  red  spots,  which  in 
a certain  light  have  a kind  of  gilded  lustre. 
The  legs  of  tliis  insect,  as  in  the  rest  of  the 
genus,  are  hairy ; it  swims  with  great  ce- 
lerity, and  appears  in  almost  constant  mo- 
tion. The  eggs  of  the  Hydrachna  are  small 
and  round  : the  young,  when  first  excluded, 
are  furnished  with  six  legs  only  ; but  they 
acquire  two  more  legs  after  the  first  or 
second  change  of  their  skin. 

HYDROBRANCHIATA.  The  first  sec- 
tion of  the  order  Gasteropoda,  containing 
Mollusca  which  breathe  water  only. 

HYDROCANTHARI,  or  WATER 
BEETLES.  The  name  of  a great  group  of 
Coleoptera,  containing  Dytiscus,  Colyinbetes, 
and  numerous  other  genera. 

HYDROCHCERITS.  [See  Capybaea.] 

HYDROMETRIDiE.  A family  of  in- 
sects, some  species  of  which  may  be  met 
with  in  almost  every  pond  or  stream,  skim- 
ming along  the  surface,  and  turning  about 
with  the  greatest  rapidity.  The  body  is 
boat-shaped,  the  hind  feet  serving  as  a 
rudder,  while  the  two  middle  feet  brush 
along  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  give  the 
required  motion  : the  under  side  of  the  body 
is  clothed  with  a tliick  coating  of  fine  hairs, 
evidently  intended  to  prevent  the  insect 
from  coming  in  contact  with  the  water, 

IIYDROPHILUS.  A remarkable  genus 
of  aquatic  insects,  differing  from  that  of  Dy- 
tiscus  only  in  the  structure  of  the  autcnnni, 
which,  instead  of  being  setaceous,  arc  short, 
and  furnished  with  a clavalcd  and  perfo- 
liated  tip  or  knob.  One  large  species,  com- 
mon in  our  ponds  and  ditches,  is  an  inch 
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and  a half  long,  oval,  and  of  a deep  brown 
colour,  highly  polished.  The  eggs  are  laid 
in  a sort  of  cocoon,  spun  by  the  female,  and 
coated  with  a gummy  matter  that  is  imper- 
vious to  the  water  on  which  it  floats.  The 
larvae  are  observed  to  prey  on  the  smaller 
kinds  of  water-snails,  tadpoles,  &c.,  and  ap- 
pear very  voracious  ; and  they  remain  about 
two  years  before  they  change  into  pupaj  or 
chrysalides.  When  the  larva  is  arrived  at 
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its  full  growth,  it  secretes  itself  in  the  bank 
of  the  water  it  inhabits,  and  having  formed 
a convenient  cell,  lies  dormant  for  some 
time  ; after  which  it  divests  itself  of  its  skin, 
and  appears  in  the  form  of  a chrysalis  j in 
this  state  it  remains  some  time  longer,  when 
it  again  releases  itself  of  its  exuvias,  appears 
in  its  complete  or  beetle  form,  and  as  soon 
as  tlie  elytra  or  wing-cases  acquire  a suffi- 
cient degree  of  strength  and  colour ; it 
comes  forth  from  its  retreat,  and  commits 
itself  in  its  new  form  to  its  native  element. 
It  is  a curious  circumstance  that  some  of  the 
species  of  Hydi-ophilidce  found  in  this  country 
exceed  in  size  those  from  tropical  climates  s 
many  of  the  species  are,  however,  very  mi- 
nute. [See  Dytiscus.] 

HYDROPHIS,  or  WATER-SNAKE. 
This  genus  of  reptiles  is  very  common  in 
certain  parts  of  the  Indian  Seas,  where  it 
feeds  on  fishes,  and  is  considered  excessively 
venomous.  They  have  the  back  part  of  the 
body  and  tail  very  much  compressed  and 
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raised  vertically,  which,  imparting  to  them  i 
the  power  of  swimming,  renders  them  I 
aquatic  animals.  They  have  a range  of 
scales  a little  broader  than  the  rest  under 
the  belly ; the  head  small,  not  bulged,  ob-  ^ 
tuse,  and  covered  with  large  plates.  Several  ^ 
species  are  found  in  the  salt  water  of  J^ngal,  I 
and  others  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  | 

HTDRIJS.  A species  of  small  aquatic  | 
serpents,  having  the  extremity  of  their  tails  , 
enlarged,  and  very  much  compressed  j wliich  : 
conformation  gives  them  greater  facility  in  ' 
moving  through  the  water.  They  inhabit 
the  intertropical  parts  of  Asia,  and  the  ' 
neighbouring  islands,  and  in  some  situations 
are  very  abundant. 

HYLA.  A genus  of  Batrachian  reptiles, 
known  as  Tree  Frogs,  and  generically  dif- 
ferring  from  the  common  Frogs  in  no  re- 
spect, excepting  that  the  extremity  of  each 
of  their  toes  is  widened  and  rounded  into  a 
sort  of  viscous  palette,  which  enables  them 
to  adhere  to  the  surfaces  of  bodies,  and  to 
climb  trees,  to  which  last  they  resort  during 
the  summer,  in  pursuit  of  insects  ; but  they 
deposit  their  eggs  in  water,  and  penetrate 
into  the  mud  in  winter,  like  other  Frogs. 

The  Tree  Frog  {Syla  arhorea)  exceeds 
all  other  European  species  in  the  beauty 
of  its  colours,  the  elegance  of  its  form,  and 
the  agility  of  its  movements  ; while  its  size 
is  smaller  than  any  of  the  tribe.  It  is  a : 
native  of  France,  Germany,  Italy,  and  many  I 
other  countries  of  Europe,  but  is  not  found  ! 
in  the  British  islands.  During  the  summer 
months  its  principal  residence  is  on  the  upper 
parts  of  trees,  where  it  wanders  among  the 
foliage  in  quest  of  insects,  which  it  catches 
with  extreme  celerity,  either  stealing  softly 
towards  its  prey,  or  springing  upon  it  with  a 
sudden  leap  ; and  it  is  often  seen  suspending  I 
itself  by  its  feet  to  the  imder  parts  of  the  i 
leaves,  to  enjoy  their  shade.  Its  colour  on 
the  upper  parts  is  green,  more  or  less  bright : 
the  abdomen  is  whitish,  and  marked  #>y 
numerous  granules : on  each  side  of  the 
body  is  a dark  violet-coloured  streak,  tinged 
underneath  with  yellow,  separating  the  green 
of  the  upper  parts  from  the  white  coloiur  of 
the  lower.  The  body  is  short,  plump,  and 
smooth  : the  liind  legs  are  very  long  and 
slender  ; the  fore  feet  have  four  and  the 
bind  feet  five  toes,  all  of  which  are  termi- 
nated by  round,  flat,  and  dilated  tips,  the 
under  surface  of  which,  being  soft  and  glu- 
tinous, enables  the  animal  to  hang  with 
perfect  security  from  the  leaves  of  trees,  &e. ; 
it  can  also  adhere  to  any  substance  by  its 
abdomen,  which  is  covered  tvith  small  glan- 
dular granules,  bv  merely  pressing  itself  j 
against  it.  Thougli  the  Tree  Frog  inhabits  i 
the  woods  during  the  summer  months,  yet  | 
on  the  approach  of  winter  it  retires  to  the 
waters,  and  there  subinc^ing  itself  in  the 
soft  mud,  or  concealing  itself  beneath  the 
banks,  remains  in  a state  of  torpidity,  and 
again  emerges  in  the  spring,  at  which  i>criod 
it  deposits  its  spawn  in  the  water,  like  the 
rest,  in  small  clustered  masses.  The  male 
at  this  period  inflates  its  throat  in  a sui^ 
prising  manner,  and  croaks  in  so  loud  and 
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sharp  a key  as  to  be  heard  at  an  immense 
distance.  During  tlieir  residence  among  the 
trees  they  are  observed  to  be  particularly 
noisy  on  the  approach  of  rain. 

HYLOBATES.  [See  Ate,  Long-armed.] 

HYMENOPTERA.  An  order  of  insects, 
distinguished  by  four  naked  membranous 
wings,  and  comprehending  many  interesting 
groups  i as  Bees,  Wasps,  Ants,  Ichneumon- 
flies,  &c.  The  anterior  wings  are  usually 
much  larger  than  the  posterior ; and  the 
nervures,  or  hard  framework  on  which  the 
membrane  of  the  wing  is  extended,  are  but 
few.  The  mouth  is  furnished  with  man- 
dibles and  maxillie,  and  the  abdomen  is 
terminated  either  by  an  ovipositor  or  a sting. 
The  larvffi  of  some  of  these  insects  greatly  re- 
semble those  of  the  order  Lepidoptera  iBut- 
terflies  and  Moths),  but  differ  in  tlie  number 
of  their  lera,  &c.  Most  hymenopterous  insects 
when  in  the  perfect  state  are  constantly  re- 
sorting to  flowers,  either  for  the  purpose  of 
gathering  honey,  or  of  preying  upon  the  less 
powerful  species  of  their  own  class.  Hy- 
menopterous insects  love  the  light  of  the 
sun  i they  take  wing  only  during  the  day- 
time, remaining  at  rest  in  the  night,  and  in 
dull  and  wet  weather ; and  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  they  excel  all  other  insects  in 
the  number  and  variety  of  their  instincts, 
which  are  wonderfully  displayed  in  the 
methods  employed  by  them  in  providing  not 
merely  for  their  own  welfare,  but  for  the 
comfort  and  future  wants  of  their  offipring. 

In  the  adult  state  these  insects  live  chiefly 
on  the  honey  and  pollen  of  flowers,  and  the 
jnices  of  fruits.  ITie  larvoe  of  the  Saw-flies 
(.TenOaredinitkE),  under  the  form  of  false 
caterpillars  and  slugs,  are  leaf-eaters,  and 
are  oftentimes  productive  of  much  injury 
to  plants.  The  larva:  of  the  Xiphydriadee, 
and  of  the  Hom-tails  ( Uroceridai),  are  borers 
and  wood-eaters,  and  consequently  injurious 
to  the  plants  inhabited  by  them.  Pines  and 
firs  suffer  most  from  their  attacks.  Some  of 
the  warty  excrescences  on  the  leaves  and 
stems  of  plants,  such  as  oak-apples,  gall- 
nuts,  and  the  like,  arise  from  the  punctures 
of  four-winged  gall-flies  (Diplolepididce), 
and  the  irritation  produced  by  their  larva:, 
which  reside  in  these  swellings.  The  injury 
caused  by  them  is,  comparatively,  of  very 
little  importance,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  are  greatly  indebted  to  these  insects  for 
the  gall-nuts  that  are  extensively  used  in 
colouring,  and  in  medicine,  and  form  the 
chief  ingredient  in  ink.  We  may,  therefore, 
write  down  these  insects  among  the  benefac- 
tors of  the  human  race.  Immense  numbers 
of  caterpillars  and  other  noxious  insects  are 
preyed  upon  by  internal  enemies,  the  larvm 
of  the  ichneumon-flics  (.Evaniadee,  Ic/ineu- 
monidue,  and  ChalcvlUUe),  which  live  upon 
the  fat  of  their  victims,  and  finally  destroy 
them.  Some  of  these  ichneumon-files  (Ich- 
WMmonrjt  amdortim)  are  extremely  small, 
and  confine  their  attacks  to  the  eggs  of  other 
insects,  which  they  puncture,  and  the  little 
cre.atures  produced  from  the  latter  find  a 
fufllcicnt  miantity  of  food  to  supply  all  their 
Wants  within  the  larger  eggs  they  occupy. 
The  ruby-tails  t.Chrytidida:),  and  the  cuckoo- 


bees  (.IlyJceus,  Sphecodes,  Xomada,  Slelecta, 
Epeohis,  Ccelioxys,  and  SteUs),  lay  their  eggs 
in  the  provisioned  nests  of  other  insects, 
whose  young  are  robbed  of  their  food  by  the 
earlier  hatched  intruders,  and  are  conse- 
quently starved  to  death.  The  wood-wasps 
iCrahronidee),  and  numerous  kinds  of  sand- 
wasps  {Lwradee,  Bcmbicidoe,  Sphegidee,  Pom- 
pilidce,  and  Scoliadoe),  mud-wasps  (Pelopeus), 
the  stinging  velvet-ants  {Mutilladce),  and 
the  solitary  wasps  ( Odynents  and  Eumencs), 
are  predaceous  in  their  habits,  and  provision 
their  nests  with  other  insects,  which  serve 
for  food  to  their  young.  The  food  of  ants 
consists  of  animal  and  vegetable  juices  ; and 
though  these  industrious  little  animals 
sometimes  prove  troublesome  by  their  fond- 
ness for  sweets,  yet,  as  they  seize  and  destroy 
many  insects  also,  their  occasional  trespasses 
may  well  be  forgiven.  Even  the  proverbially 
irritable  paper-making  wasps  and  hornets 
{Polistes  and  Vespa)  are  not  without  their 
use  in  the  economy  of  nature  ; for  they  feed 
their  tender  offspring  not  only  with  vege- 
table juices,  but  with  the  soft  parts  of  other 
I insects,  great  numbers  of  which  they  seize 
and  destroy  for  this  purpose.  The  solitary 
and  social  bees  (Andreiiadce  andApidee)  live 
wholly  on  the  honey  and  pollen  of  flowers, 
and  feed  their  young  with  a mixture  of  the 
same,  called  bee-bread.  Various  kinds  of 
: bees  are  domesticated  for  the  sake  of  their 
[ stores  of  wax  and  honey,  and  are  thus  made 
to  contribute  directly  to  the  comfort  and 
convenience  of  man,  in  return  for  the  care 
I and  attention  afforded  them.  Honey  and 
I wax  ore  also  obtained  from  several  species 
I of  wild  bees  (Melipona,  Tngona,  and  Tetra- 
gona),  essentially  different  from  the  domes- 
ticated kinds.  While  bees  and  other  hy- 
menopterous Insects  seek  only  the  grati- 
fication of  their  own  inclinations,  in  their 
, frequent  visits  to  flowers,  they  carry  on  their 
bodies  the  yellow  dust  or  pollen  from  one 
blossom  to  another,  and  seatter  it  over  the 
parts  prepared  to  receive  and  be  fertilized 
by  it,  whereby  they  render  an  important 
service  to  vegetation. 

HYRAX.  A curious  genus  of  small  rab- 
bit-like animals,  inhabiting  rocky  and  moun- 
tainous districts  in  Africa  and  Syria.  The 
best  known  species  are  the  Cape  Hyrax, 


nooK  nARniT.-  (utka;.  oapensis.) 


which  inhabits  Southern  Africa  j and  the 
Syrian  Hyrax,  which  is  common  to  Syria, 

Arabia,  and  Abyssinia The  Cape  IIyua.x 

{Hyrax  Caprnsia)  resides  in  tlie  hollows  of 
rocks,  Icajiing  with  great  agility  from 
crag  to  crag,  though  its  walking  or 
general  pace  is  by  no  means  quick.  In  size 
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and  colour  it  greatly  resembles  the  rabbits  : 
it  is  of  a thick  form,  with  short  limbs,  the 
liinder  being  the  longest,  and  it  Is  destitute 
of  a tail.  The  head  is  rather  small ; the 
ears  short  and  rounded ; the  eyes  large  and 
black  ; the  fore  feet  have  each  four  soft 
pulpy  toes,  with  flattish,  rounded  nails  ; the 
liind  feet  have  only  tliree,  the  inner  one  of 


SKOr.):.  AND  PART  OF  SS.ELKTON  OF  HTRAX. 

wliich  is  furnished  with  a shai'p  crooked  claw. 
Both  this  and  the  Syrian  Hyrax  live  in 
families,  and  take  up  their  abode  in  caves 
or  crevices  in  the  sides  of  rocks.  They  sub- 
sist on  grain,  fruit,  roots,  the  young  shoots 
of  shrubs,  herbs,  and  grass:  they  are  easily 
tamed,  and  are  lively,  active,  docile,  and 
cleanly  when  domesticated.  Although  the 
external  appearance  and  the  habits  of  the 
Hyrax  appear  to  point  it  out  as  being  a 
rodent  quadruped,  Cuvier  says  that  Its  os- 
teological  structure  shows  it  to  belong  to  the 
Pachydermata,  and  that,  notwithstanding 
the  smallness  of  its  proportions,  it  must  be 
regarded  as  intermediate  between  the  Rlii- 
noceros  and  the  Tapir.  The  Syrian  species 
is  doubtless  “ the  Coney  ” of  the  Scriptures. 

HYSTRIX.  [See  Pokcupine.] 

IBEX.  A quadruped  of  the  Goat  kind, 
several  distinct  species  of  which  are  said  to 
exist  among  the  mountain  ranges  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa,  most  of  them  resembling 


each  other  in  structure  and  habits.  Those 
best  known  arc  the  luu.v  C.U’RA,  and  tlie 


IisEX  .®GAGi£0.s,  Or  Caucasian  Ibex : they 
arc  each  much  larger  and  stronger  than  tlie 
common  domestic  Goat ; and  to  tlie  one  or 
tlie  otlier  of  tliesc,  that  animal  is  believed  to 
owe  its  origin.  Tlie  Ibex  Capra  inhabits  the 
Carpathian  and  Pyrenean  mountains,  va- 
rious parts  of  the  Alps,  &c.  Its  colour  is 
a deep  hoary  brown  ; the  under  parts  of  the 
body  and  insides  of  the  limbs  being  of  a much 
paler  or  whitish  hue  : its  body  is  thick,  short, 
and  strong  j it  has  a small  head  j large  eyes  ; 
strong  legs ; very  short  hoofs ; and  a short 
tail.  The  horns,  W'hich  arc  extremely  large 
and  long,  and  of  a deep  brown  colour,  are 
marked  on  the  upper  surface  with  protu- 
berant transverse  knots  or  Iialf  circles  : the 
hair  is  harsh  ; and  the  male  is  furnished 
with  a beard.  The  female  is  smaller  tlian 
the  male,  with  smaller  horns  in  proportion, 
much  less  boldly  knotted.  These  animals 
usually  resort  to  the  most  precipitous  heights 
of  lofty  mountains,  where  they  assemble  in 
small  flocks,  sometimes  consisting  of  ten  or 
fifteen  individuals.  They  are  remarkably 
swift,  and  display  amazing  agility  and  dex- 
terity in  leaping.  They  are  objects  of  the 
chase,  but  the  danger  attendant  on  the  pur- 
suit of  them  is  great  indeed  ; for  not  only 
are  strength,  address,  and  activity  necessary 
to  the  hunter  when  foUondng  the  Ibex  from 
one  precipice  to  another,  or  in  tracking  him 
among  difficult  passes ; but,  when  close 
pressed,  he  will  sometimes  turn  on  his  pur- 
suer with  impetuous  rapidity,  and  hurl  him 
down  the  most  frightful  declirity.  The  fore 
legs  being  considerably  shorter  than  the 
hinder,  enables  these  animals  to  ascend  with 
more  facility  than  to  descend,  and  hen:^ 
when  pursued,  they  always  attempt  to  gain 
the  summits  of  the  mountains.  The  season 
for  hunting  them  is  during  August  and  Sep- 
tember, when  they  are  usually  in  good  con- 
dition. The  voice  of  the  Ibex  is  a sharp, 
short  whistle,  not  unlike  that  of  the  chamois, 
but  of  shorter  duration ; sometimes,  and 
especially  when  irritated,  they  make  a snort- 
ing noise.  The  female  has  seldom  t^ore 
than  one  young  one  at  a time  ; to  this  she 
pays  great  attention,  defeudiiog  it  with 
courage  and  obstinacy. 

The  Caucasiait  Ibex  {Ibex  ^gagrus)  is 
considerably  larger  than  the  Common  Goat, 
and  in  form  bears  considerable  resemblance 
to  the  animals  of  the  ceivine  genus.  It  in- 
habits the  loftiest  rocky  points  about  Mount 
Caucasus.  Its  general  colour  is  a brownish- 
gray  above,  and  white  beneath:  the  forehead 
IS  nearly  black:  and  a black  stripe  is  con- 
tinued down  the  back  ; the  horns,  which  are 
very  large,  and  bend  far  backwards,  are 
smooth,  black,  sharply  ridged  near  the  top, 
and  hollowed  on  their  exterior  side,  but  have 
no  appearance  of  either  knots  or  rings  ; they 
are  about  three  feet  long,  close  at  the  base, 
about  a foot  apart  in  the  middle,  and  eight 
or  nine  inches  at  the  tips.  The  male  has  a 
large  brownish  beard:  the  female  has  neither 
horns  nor  beard. 

One  of  the  handsomest  of  these  animals  is 
the  .lEMi.AH  Ibe.x,  an  inhabitant  of  the 
Himahiya  ktountnins.  Its  head  is  finely 
formed,  full  of  beauty  and  expression:  it  has 
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no  beard ; and  its  horns  are  remarkably 
massive  at  the  base.  It  lives  solitarily  or  in 
I small  herds ; and  though  bold  and  pugna- 
cious, it  is  easily  tamed. 

^ IBIS.  A genus  of  birds  which  in  their 
general  habits  and  conformation  closely  ap- 
' proach  the  Storks:  they  chiefly  inhabit  warm 
countries,  but,  except  in  very  cold  regions, 
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diminution  of  the  waters  : and  it  migrates 
about  the  end  of  June,  at  which  time  it  is 
first  noticed  in  Ethiopia.  Tills  species  does 
not  collect  in  large  flights,  more  than  eight 
or  ten  seldom  being  seen  together.  They 


Baonan  inta, — (ibis  relioioba.') 

they  are  to  be  found  in  all  ports  of  the  world. 
Generic  characters  : — beak  arched,  long, 
slender,thiek  at  the  base,  and  quandrangulur, 
rounded  at  the  tip,  whieh  is  obtuse  ; nostrils 
linear,  extending  from  the  root  to  the  tip  of 
the  beak,  and  dividing  it  into  three  portions, 
of  which  the  upper  is  the  broadest,  and  flat- 
tened ; head  and  throat  bare  ; legs  long,  and 
four-toed,  the  front  webbed  at  their  base  as 
far  as  the  first  joint,  the  hind  toe  very  long, 
all  provided  with  claws.  They  frequent  the 
I borders  of  rivers  and  lakes,  feeding  on  insects, 

I worms,  mollusca,  and  occasionally  on  vege- 

■ table  matter.  They  perform  powerful  and 
elevated  flights,  extending  their  neck  and 
legs,  and  uttering  a hoarse  croak. 

. The  Glosst  Ibis  (Ibis/alcincZlus)  is  nearly 
two  feet  in  length.  In  the  adult  bird,  the 
*>reast,  top  of  the  back,  and  all  the 
inferior  parts  of  the  body,  are  of  a bright  red 
tfl^tnut ; the  wing-coverts,  quills,  tail-fea- 
, thers,  and  the  rest  of  the  back,  of  a dusky 
, glossed  with  bronze  and  purple  ; but 
: i^aries  much  in  its  plumage  at  different  ages, 

■ ^is  species  builds  in  Asia,  and  is  found  on 

; the  streams  and  lakes,  in  flocks  of  thirty  or 
' They  migrate  perodically  to  Egypt  i 

and  in  their  passage  they  are  numerous  in 
' A Turkey,  and  the  Grecian 

Archij^Mo.  They  occasionally  visit  the 
ranks  of  the  Danube,  Switzerland,  and,  more 
tardy,  England  and  Holland. 

Wh'te  Ibi.s  {Thin  religiom)  arrives  in 
time  that  the  inundation 
« the  Mle  commences,  its  numbers  in- 
creasing or  diminishing  with  the  increase  or 


SSELETOn  OP  WHITE  IBIS. 

are  about  the  size  of  a fowl ; the  head  and 
neck  bare  ; the  body  white ; the  primaries 
of  the  wings  tipped  with  shining,  ashy 
black,  among  wliich  the  white  forms  oblique 
notches!  the  secondaries  bright  black,  glossed 
with  ^een  and  violet ; the  quill  feathers  of 
the  tail  white.  This  and  the  above  described 
were  the  two  species  of  birds  adored  by  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  who  used  to  rear  them 
in  their  temples,  and  after  death  embalm 
them.  Their  mummies  are  found  to  this 
day  in  numbers,  in  the  vast  catacombs  of 
ancient  Memphis. 
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“ This,”  says  Cuvier,  “ is  the  most  cele- 
brated species  : it  was  reared  in  the  temples 
of  ancient  Egypt,  with  veneration  which  ap- 
proached to  worship  ; and  it  was  embalmed 
after  its  death,  as  some  said,  because  it  de- 
voured the  serpents  which  would  otherwise 
have  become  dangerous  to  the  country ; 
according  to  others,  because  there  was  a 
resemblance  between  its  plumage  and  some 
of  the  phases  of  the  moon : finally,  ac- 
cording to  other  some,  because  its  advent 
announced  the  rising  of  the  Nile.  For  a 
long  time  it  was  thought  tiiat  this  Ibis  of 
the  Egyptians  was  the  Tantalus  of  Africa; 
we  now  know  it  belongs  to  the  genus  of 
which  we  are  treating.  It  i?  as  large  as  a 
hen,  mth  white  plumage,  except  the  end  of 
the  wing-feathers,  which  is  black  ; the  last 
coverts  have  their  barbs  elongated,  loose, 
black,  with  violet  reflections,  and  thus  co- 
vering the  end  of  the  wings  and  tail.  The 
bill  and  the  feet  are  black,  as  well  as  all  the 
naked  part  of  the  head  and  neck  : tliis  part 
is  covered  in  youth,  at  least  on  its  upper 
surface,  with  small  blackish  feathers.  The 
species  is  found  throughout  the  extent  of 
Africa.” 

The  ScAitLBT  Ibis  (.Ibis  rubra)  is  a very 
splendid  bird,  and  is  found  in  the  hottest 
parts  of  America  in  large  flocks.  They  fly 
rapidly,  but  rarely,  except  at  morning  and 
evening,  in  search  of  food.  The  plumage  is 
scarlet ; beak  naked ; part  of  the  cheeks, 
legs,  and  feet,  pale  red.  Before  the  Scarlet 
Ibis  reaches  its  full  age,  its  plumage  varies 

considerably Other  species  are  found  in 

India,  Madagascar,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  Mexico. 

ICHNEUMON.  (Herpestes.)  An  animal 
bearing  a very  close  resemblance  to  the 
weasel  tribe  both  in  form  and  habits.  From 
the  snout  to  the  root  of  the  tail  it  is  about 
eighteen  inches  long  : it  has  a long,  agile 
body,  short  limbs,  semi-plantigrade  feet, 
small  glowing  eyes,  and  a pointed  nose.  It 
glides  towards  its  prey  with  a snake-like 
movement,  and  then  darts  suddenly  upon 
it.  These  animals  feed  upon  birds,  reptiles. 


rats,  mice,  &o.  Their  disposition  is  as  san- 
guinary ns  their  habits  are  predatory ; but 
though  the  destruction  they  cause  among 
the  poultry  is  very  annoying,  it  is  well  com- 
pensated by  the  incessant  war  they  wage 
against  reptiles,  the  eggs  of  whicli  they  de- 
vour with  the  greatest  avidity.  The  most 
celebrated  species  inhabits  ^Egypt  and  the 
adjacent  countries,  where  it  is  called  ” Fha- 
raoh’s  rat.”  It  is  larger  than  a cat,  but 
formed  like  a weasel  ; it  is  of  a gray  colour, 
and  has  a long  tail,  terminated  by  a black 
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tuflt.  This  species  was  ranked  by  the  ancient  ' 
Egyptians  among  their  numerous  divinities 
on  account,  it  is  supiKised,  of  the  benefits  it 
confers  on  man  by  the  destruction  of  croco-  ' 
diles,  whose  eggs  it  digs  out  of  tlie  sand,  and 
sucks.  It  is  also  a natural  enemy  of  tlic 
whole  serpent  race,  and  so  exceedingly  ex- 
pert in  seizing  them  by  tiie  neck,  as  to  avoid 
any  injury  to  itself.  The  Ichneumon  is 
easily  domesticated,  seeming  to  form  an 
attachment  to  its  place  of  residence  ; and  it 
is  not  unfrequently  kept  tame  both  in  India 
and  Egypt,  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  the 
houses  of  mice  and  rats.  Ichneumons  are 
sometimes  seen  to  squat  on  their  haimches, 
and  feed  themselves  with  their  fore  paws, 
like  the  squirrel,  MTien  they  sleep,  they 
bring  their  head  and  tail  under  their  belly,' 
and  appear  like  a round  ball.  In  a wild 
state  they  generally  reside  along  the  banks 
of  rivers  ; and  they  swim  and  dive  like  the 
otter,  being  able  to  continue  under  water 
for  a great  length  of  time. 

ICHNEHMONID.®,  or  ICHNEUMON-  ; 
FLIES.  A family  of  hymenopterous  in- 
sects, the  genera  and  species  of  which  are 
very  numerous,  and  their  manners  ex- 
tremely diversified,  but  all  agreeing  in  this 
characteristic  — that  they  deposit  their  eggs 
in  the  bodies  of  other  living  insects,  and 
generally  in  those  of  caterpillars.  The 


females  have  a sharp  and  strong  abdominal 
tube,  or  ovipositor,  which  is  used  to  in.scrt 
their  eggs  into  the  bodies  of  Caterpillars 
that  live  beneath  the  bark,  or  in  the  cre- 
vices of  wood  ; this  is  generally  long,  and 
capable  of  piercing  almost  any  substance  s 
while  such  as  have  a short  ovipo.«itor,  place 
their  eggs  in  or  upon  those  caterpillars  to 
wliioh  they  have  easy  access.  These  eggs 
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are  in  a few  days  hatched,  and  tlie  young  I 
lame,  which  resemble  minute  white  mag- 
gots, subsist  on  the  juices  of  their  victim, 
but  svithout  absolutely  destroying  it : in 
i fact,  the  animal  they  infest  may  continue 
: to  exist  for  some  time,  thus  affording  them 
: a continued  supply  of  nutriment  ; but  when 
^ the  Ichneumons  arc  ready  to  undergo  their 
last  metamorphosis,  they  pierce  the  skin, 

: and  each  spinning  itself  up  in  a small  oval 
silken  case,  changes  into  chrysalis,  the  whole 
number  forming  a group  on  the  shrivelled 
body  of  the  caterpillar  5 and,  after  a certain 
period,  they  emerge  in  the  state  of  complete 
Ichneumons.  One  of  the  most  familiar  ex- 
amples of  this  process  is  allorded  by  the 
caterpillar  of  the  common  white  or  cabbage 
butterfly,  which  in  autumn  may  be  fre- 
quently observed  to  creep  up  some  wall  or 
I other  convenient  surface,  in  order  to  undcr- 
I go  its  own  change  into  chrysalis  ; but  in 
i the  space  of  a day  or  two  a numerous  tribe 
I of  small  maggots  will  be  seen  to  emerge 
I from  it,  and  immediately  proceed  to  envelope 
themselves  in  distinct  yellow  silken  ca-ses  ; 
the  whole  forming  a group  aroimd  the  cater- 
' pillar.  The  perfect  Ichneumons  feed  solely 
1 upon  the  juices  of  flowers,  and  fly  about  with 
■ considerable  :^litjf  in  search  of  their  food, 
or  of  proper  situations  for  the  deposition  of 
; their  eggs. 

These  carnivorous  insects  are  of  various 
sizes  ; some  are  so  small,  that  the  Aphis,  or 
plant-louse,  serves  as  a cradle  for  their  young; 
others  ^ain,  from  their  size  and  strength, 
are  formidable  even  to  the  spider,  destroying 
them  with  their  powerful  stings  : some  place 
their  eggs  within  the  aurelia  of  a nascent 
insect ; others  deposit  them  within  the  nest, 
which  the  wasp  has  curiously  contrived  for 
her  yorag  ; and,  as  both  are  produced  at  the 
sama  time,  the  offspring  of  the  Ichneumon 
not  only  devour  the  young  wasps,  but  the 
whole  supply  of  larvae  which  the  parent  had 
carefully  provided  for  their  support.  The 
best  kno^,  and  perhaps  the  most  formida- 
ble of  this  genus,  is  the  common  Ichneumon 
with  four  wings  like  the  bee  ; a long  slender 
black  body  ; and  a three-forked  tail,  con- 
sisting of  bristles,  of  which  the  two  exterior 
are  black,  and  the  central  one  is  red.  But 
v^n  we  read  that  “ probably  more  than 
■3000  species  exist  in  Europe  alone,  and  the 
number  peculiar  to  other  parts  of  the  globe 
may  fairly  be  reckoned  as  at  least  equal,” 

I It  would  seem  to  be  of  little  use  to  attempt 
to  give  more  than  this  general  description  : 
we  shall  therefore  conclude  by  remarking, 
however  terrible  to  other  insect  tribes 
the  Ichneumon-flies  may  be,  their  destruction 
m countless  myriads,  which  would  otherwise 
be  left  to  banquet  on  the  fruits  of  the  earth, 
must  be  of  the  most  essential  service  to  man- 
kind. 

ICFITIIYIAETUS.  a sub-genus  of  the 
ralcon  family  of  birds,  so  named  from  their 
living  principally  on  fish,  from  the  account 
given  in  Mr.  Gould's  work,  some  members  of 
the  genus  would  «c(.m  to  partake  of  the  habits 
of  the  vulture  family  : among  these  is  the 

IhllTlITIAKTLS  EeCCOOASTER,  of  WhITE- 
belueo  Sea  Eaole.  This  is  a fearless 


and  familiar  bird,  found  throughout  the 
whole  of  South  Australia.  It  is  distin- 
guished by  its  never  plunging  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  water,  but  living  on  dead 
cetacea,  fish,  &c.,  left  on  the  shore  by  the 
tide.  In  Bass’s  Straits  it  subsists  principally 
on  Petrels  and  Penguins,  wliich  are  easily 
captured.  On  the  main  land  it  builds  a 
large  flat  nest  on  a fork  of  the  loftiest  trees, 
on  islands,  on  the  flat  smface  of  a large 
stone,  and  sometimes  on  the  twigs  and 
branches  of  barilla,  a low  shrub.  One  nest 
was  observed  on  a tree  200  feet  high  and 
41  feet  round,  where  it  probably  had  its  nest 
for  several  years. 

ICHTHYOSAURUS,  or  FISH-LIZARD. 
A genus  of  extinct  marine  animals  wliich 
combined  the  characters  of  saurian  reptiles 
and  fishes,  with  some  peculiar  to  cetaceous 
mammalia.  This  extraordinary  creature, 
whose  fossil  remains  discover  its  anatomical 
conformation,  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
learned  investigation  ; and  the  anatomy  and 
animal  economy  of  it  are  in  a manner  esta- 
blished. Some  of  the  largest  exceeded  thirty 
feet  in  length  ; and,  from  their  structure,  it 
is  easy  to  conceive  that  they  must  have  been 
very  formidable  enemies  to  the  other  in- 
habitants of  the  deep.  The  spinal  column 
was  formed  like  that  of  a fish,  the  vertebras 
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being  concave  on  both  surfaces,  and  the 
arches  which  enclosed  the  spinal  chord  al- 
ways remained  distinct  from  the  bodies  as 
in  reptiles  ; hence  the  body  must  have  had 
great  flexibility  ; but  the  progression  of  these 
animals  through  the  water  was  chiefly  by 
means  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  extre- 
mities (of  which  there  were  four),  formed 
very  much  upon  the  plan  of  the  feet  or  pad- 
dles of  the  whale.  The  general  form  of  the 
head  was  not  unlike  that  of  the  porpoise  ; 
and  it  had  an  elongated  and  pointed  muzzle, 
the  mouth  being  armed  with  numerous  cro- 
codilc-like  teeth ; and  its  body  terminated 
in  a long  and  powerful  tail.  From  the  ab- 
sence of  any  remains  of  scales  or  plates,  it 
may  be  concluded  that  the  skin  was  naked, 
like  that  of  the  whales  and  their  allies  ; and 
that  it  was  an  air-breathing  animal,  coming 
to  the  surface  of  the  water  occasionally,  no 
doubt  exists.  From  the  remains  of  crushed 
and  partially-digested  fish  bones  and  scales 
whicli  arc  found  with  their  bones,  it  a]ipears 
that  the  Ichthyosauri  principally  jireycd 
upon  fishes.  Dr.  Buckland  states  that  tlic  fos- 
sil remains  of  these  animals  abound  along  the 
whole  extent  of  the  lias  formation,  from  the 
coasts  of  Dorset,  through  Somerset  and  Lei- 
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cestershire,  to  the  coast  of  Yorkshire.  The 
iias  of  Germany  and  France  also  contains 
them. 

Mr.  Pearce  found,  \ritliin  a specimen  of 
the  Ichthyosaurus,  what  he  thinks  may  have 
been  an  embryo  ; and  although  the  Ichthyo- 
saurus, by  analogy,  might  have  been  sup- 
posed to  be  oviparous  in  its  generation,  yet 
Dr.  Buckland  and  Professor  Owen  think 
there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  have 
been  viviparous  ; and  from  the  evidence  of 
Mr.  Pearce’s  specimen  it  appears  fair  to  sup- 
pose that  they  really  were  so.  The  collec- 
tion of  remains  of  Ichthyosauri  in  the  Bri- 
tish Museum  is  very  perfect  and  great ; and 
with  the  allied  Plesiosauri  forms  quite  a 
feature  in  the  room  devoted  to  their  exhi- 
bition. 

ICTERIA,  or  CHATTERING  FLY- 
CATCHER. (icteria  viridis.)  This  bird 
abounds  in  most  parts  of  North  America 
during  the  summer  months,  and  is  remark- 
able both  for  its  colouring  and  its  habits. 
It  is  about  six  inches  in  length  : nearly  the 
whole  of  the  upper  parts  of  its  body  are  of  a 
rich  deep  olive  green,  the  tips  of  the  wings 
excepted,  which  are  of  a dusky  brown  ; the 
throat,  breast,  and  sides  of  the  body  are  of  a 
bright  yellow  j the  belly  and  vent  white  j the 
forehead  pale  ash  ; from  the  nostrils  a line  of 
white  extends  to  the  upper  part  of  the  eyes, 
which  it  nearly  surrounds ; another  wliite 
spot  is  situated  at  the  base  of  the  under  man- 
dible : beak  strong  and  black  ; legs  and  feet 
pale  blue.  It  has  the  faculty  of  mimicking 
almost  any  noise  that  it  hears,  which  it  will 
repeat  during  the  whole  night  if  the  weather 
be  fine.  Its  favourite  residence  is  in  close 
hazel  or  bramble  thickets,  and  its  nest  is 
composed  of  dry  leaves  with  layers  of  grape 
vine  bark,  lined  with  fibrous  roots  and  dry 
grass.  The  female  lays  four  flesh-coloured 
eggs,  sprinkled  with  brown  and  dull  red 
spots. 

IGUANA.  A genus  of  Reptiles  of  which 
there  are  several  species  ; the  genus  includ- 
ing several  of  large  dimensions,  common 
in  the  tropical  parts  of  America,  some  of 
wlrich  feed  on  v^etable  substances,  and 
ore  esteemed  delicious  food  ; wliile  there  are 
others  which  appear  to  be  omnivorous. 
They  are  thus  characterized  by  Cuvier: 
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body  and  tail  covered  with  small  imbricated 
scales  : the  ridge  of  the  bock  garnished  with 
a row  of  spines,  or  rather  of  elevated,  com- 
pressed, and  pointed  scales  ; under  the  tliroat 
a depressed  and  de))ending  dewlap,  the  edge 
of  which  is  attached  to  a cartilaginous 
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appendage  of  the  hyoid  bone.  Their  tliiglis  j 
are  provided  with  a similar  arrangement  of  ] 
porous  tubercles  with  the  true  lizards,  and  j 
their  head  is  covered  with  scaly  plates. 
Each  jaw  is  furnished  with  a row  of  com- 
pressed triangular  teeth,  having  their  cutting 
edges  serrated : there  are  also  two  small  j 
rows  on  the  posterior  part  of  the  palate,  j 
They  live  for  the  most  part  on  trees,  but 
sometimes  take  to  the  water,  and  swim  | 
with  ease.  They  attain  a great  size,  being 
sometimes  found  five  feet  in  length,  though  . 
they  are  much  more  often  from  two  to  three:  ' 
their  upper  ports  are  bluish-green,  and  some-  ’ 
times  slate  colour  ; the  under  parts  yellow- 
ish-green ; in  general,  on  the  sides  of  the 
body  are  brown  stripes  or  zigzags  edged  with 
yellow  J and  the  tail  is  surrounded  with 
large  brown  or  yellow  rings.  The  Common 
Iguanas  ilguana  tuberculata)  are  eagerly 
sought,  especially  in  the  spring,  being  es- 
teemed a great  delicacy.  They  are  caught 
by  means  of  a noose  attached  to  the  end  of 
a stick  : for  the  animal,  though  formidable 
in  appearance,  is  timid  and  defenceless.  It 
is  very  active  ; but  when  it  has  taken  refuge 
in  a tree,  it  appears  to  depend  on  the  secu- 
rity of  its  situation,  and  never  offers  to  stir 
unless  roused ; hence  it  is  easily  taken. 
The  female  deposits  her  eggs,  which  are 
about  the  size  of  a pigeon’s  egg,  in  the  sand, 
where  they  are  left  to  be  hatched  by  the 
genial  warmth  of  the  sun. 

IGUANLD.®.  The  family  of  Saurians, 
or  lizard-like  reptiles,  of  which  the  animal 
just  described  is  the  type,  and  of  which  there 
are  several  sub-genera:  descriptions  of  which 
are  given  in  Mr.  Gray’s  elaborate  work,  the 
Catalogue  of  Lizards  in  the  British  Museum. 
[See  Lizard.] 

IGUANODON.  The  name  given  to  an 
extinct  gigantic  reptile,  closely  resembling 
the  Iguana  in  osseous  structure,  whose  re- 
mains were  discovered  by  Dr.  Mantell  in 
the  wealden  formation  of  the  South  of 
England,  in  the  localities  of  Purbecln  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  and  Maidstone.  From  its 
dentition  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that 
it  was  herbivorous  ; the  form  of  the  teeth, 
considered  with  relation  to  the  demands 
made  by  the  habits  of  the  animal,  being  well 
adapted  for  cropping  tough  vegetable  food, 
such  as  the  Clathraria  and  similar  plants 
which  are  found  buried  with  the  Iguanodon. 
From  the  proportions  which  the  bones  of 
the  Iguanodon  bear  to  those  of  the  Iguana, 
tliis  extinct  monster  is  calculated  to  have 
been  70  feet  in  length  from  the  snout  to  the 
end  of  the  tail ; the  length  of  the  tail  alone 
52J  feet,  and  the  circumference  of  the  body 
I4i  feet.  The  thigh  bone  of  the  full-sized 
Iguanodon  is  twenty  times  the  size  of  that 
of  the  Iguana  j and  on  the  snout  of  tliis  pro- 
digious reptile  was  a short  but  strong  horn : 
its  whole  apiiearancc,  indeed,  must  ha« 
realized  the  wildest  poetical  fictions  of  the 
dragons  of  old.  In  the  British  Museum  are 
contained  all  the  specimens  of  Iguani^on 
obtained  by  Dr.  Mantell  j and  a comparison 
of  the  teeth  and  bones,  with  those  of  its 
recent  comparatively  Lilliputian  analogue, 
is  a most  interesting  and  curious  study. 
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IXCA.  A genus  of  Lamellicom  Beetles, 
: by  many  authors  placed  among  the  Goliath 
; beetles,  but  whose  situation  in  the  system, 
I according  to  more  modem  views,  is  nearer 
: Trichius.  They  are  natives  of  South  Ame- 
! rica.  The  species  figured  here  is  hica  Weberi. 
i It  is  of  a violet  Idack ; the  thorax  edged 
1 with  white  i three-banded,  the  outer  bands 
( connected  with  the  white  edge  of  the  thorax: 
I the  elytra  have  a reddish  tinge,  spotted  with 
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( small  palish  marks.  It  is  a native  of  South 
, America:  and  the  accompanying  figure 
1 will  show  its  form  and  appearance.  [See 
I Goliath.] 

INDICATOR.  [See  Hoset-guide.] 

iINDBI.  The  name  of  a quadruped  be- 
longing to  the  family  Lemuridce.  It  is  a 
native  of  Madagascar,  and  from  its  fine  long 
hair  is  called  Indris  laniger. 

rSTEROBRANCHIATA.  An  order  of 
molluscous  animals  (Gasteropods),  charac- 
terized by  the  position  of  the  gills,  wliich 
*1  are  situated  beneath  the  produced  margin  of 
the  mantle.  They  are  incapable  of  swim- 
I ming,  and  are  therefore  confined  to  the  sea- 
\ shore,  where  they  subsist  upon  sea-weeds 
i and  other  aquatic  plants. 

UTFITSORIA.  A term  applied  by  na- 
■ turalists  to  the  numerous  minute  animals 
■ found  in  water,  which  are  commonly  called 
: animalcules.  Had  the  microscope  never 
bem  invented,  the  existence  of  myriads  of 
living  creatures  whose  forms  aud  properties 
> are  now  in  some  measure  revealed  to  us, 
* would  have  been  wholly  unknown.  Ehrcn- 
berg,  who  by  means  of  a most  powerful  mi- 
' croscope,  was  enabled  to  describe  species 
’ which  are  not  larger  than  from  one-thou- 
» sandth  to  two-thousandth  of  a line  in  dia- 
: meter,  infers,  that  a single  drop  of  water 
hold  .VH)  millions  of  these  anlmalculaj. 

I By  what  arithmetical  power,  then,  shall  the 
numbers  that  swarm  in  every  stagnant  pool 
or  lake  be  calculated  ? “ All  true  Infusoria," 
•"  says  he,  “ even  the  smallest  monads,  are 
• organized  animal  bodies  (none  consisting  of 
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a homogeneous  jelly),  and  distinctly  pro- 
vided with  at  least  a mouth  and  internal 
nutritive  apparatus.”  They  are  found 
equally  abundant  as  fossils.  The  Norwegian 
earth,  called  Beargniehl,  or  Mountain  meal, 
is  principally  composed  of  fossil  animalcules. 
Professor  Bailey  tells  us  that  the  town  of 
Charleston,  in  the  United  States,  is  built 
upon  a bed  of  animalculm  several  hundred 
feet  in  thickness,  every  cubic  inch  of  which 
is  filled  with  myriads  of  perfectly  preserved 
microscopic  shells.  He  says  also,  that  these 
polythalamia,  or  many-chambered  shells,  to 
whose  labour  South  Carolina  owes  so  large  a 
portion  of  her  territory,  are  still  at  work,  in 
countless  thousands,  upon  her  coasts,  filling 
up  harbours,  forming  shoals,  and  depositing 
their  shells  to  record  the  present  state  of  the 
sea-shore,  as  their  predecessors,  now  en- 
tombed beneath  Charleston,  have  done  with 
regard  to  ancient  oceans.  The  most  liighly 
organized  Infusoria  are  called  by  Cuvier 
Eotifera  [which  see]. 

The  immense  importance  of  the  Infusoria 
in  the  scale  of  animal  existence  is  chiefly 
seen  by  those  who  visit  the  Arctic  and  Ant- 
arctic seas.  Although  remotely  supporting 
the  liigher  animals,  yet  the  want  of  them 
would  be  materially  felt.  This  is  well  stated 
by  Capt.  Sir  James  Clark  Ross,  who,  in 
speaking  of  a small  fish  found  by  him  in  the 
South  Seas,  and  described  by  Dr.  Sir  John 
Richardson,  under  the  name  of  Notofhenia 
phocce,  says,  “ They  occupy  the  place  of  the 
Merlatiffus  poJaris  and  Ophidium  Parryii,  of 
the  Arctic  seas,  the  latter  of  which  they 
much  resemble ; like  them,  they  conceal 
themselves  from  the  persecutions  of  their 
enemies  in  the  small  cracks  and  cavities  of 
the  pack  ice,  and  may  be  seen  when  driven 
from  shelter  by  the  ships  striking  and  pass- 
ing over  their  protecting  pieces  of  ice.  The 
seals  and  petrels  are  their  chief  enemies, 
whilst  they,  in  their  turn,  live  upon  the 
smaller  Cancri  and  Limacince.  Thus  we  be- 
hold in  these  regions,  where  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  which  constitutes  the  support  of 
animal  life  in  milder  climates,  has  no  repre- 
sentative, a chain  of  animal  existences, 
maintained  by  each  preying  upon  that  next 
below  it  in  the  order  of  created  beings,  and 
all  eventually  nourished  and  sustained  by 
the  minute  Infusorial  animalculse  which  we 
found  filling  the  ocean  with  an  inconceivable 
multitude  of  the  minutest  forms  of  organic 
life.” — Antarctic  Voyage,  vol.  ii.  p.  161. 

INSECTS.  (Jnsccla.')  A elass  of  inver- 
tebrate animals,  to  which  the  term  imecta 
has  been  applied,  in  reference  to  the  in- 
sected,  or  divided,  appearance  of  the  body, 
which  is  not  only  eomposed  of  a continuous 
scries  of  segments,  articulating  with  each 
other,  bnt  is  also  often  divided  or  cut  into 
three  very  marked  portions,  to  which  the 
names  hear/,  thorax,  and  abdomen  have  been 
applied.  There  is  no  class  of  the  animal 
kingdom  which  has  been  the  subject  of  more 
numerous  and  various  attempts  at  classifica- 
tion than  that  of  Insects  : nor  is  it  at  all 
surprising  ; since  it  is  pre-eminent  in  regard 
to  the  number  of  distinct  species  which  it 
includes,  and  unsurpassed  by  any,  save  the 
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Infusory  Animalcules,  in  regard  to  the  num- 
ber of  individuals  at  anjr  time  existing  on 
the  earth's  surface,  which  belong  to  the 
numerous  and  diversified  races  compre- 
hended in  it.  In  ordinary  phraseology,  an 
Insect  may  be  defined  as  a little  animal 
without  bones  or  cartilages  ; furnished  with 
a trunk,  or  else  a mouth  opening  lengthwise; 
and  with  eyes  destitute  of  coverings.  This 
definition  will  comprehend  the  whole  class 
of  Insects,  either  with  or  without  wings ; 
either  in  their  caterpillar  or  butterfly  state  ; 
either  produced  in  the  ordinary  method  of 
generation,  or  from  an  animal  cut  into 
several  parts,  and  each  part  reproducing  a 
perfect  animal.  Hence  it  will  appear,  that 
in  this  class  of  nature  there  are  numerous 
distinctions,  and  that  no  general  description 
will  serve  for  all : so  various  are  the  appe- 
tites, manners,  and  modes  of  propagation, 
that  every  species  requires  its  distinct  history. 
Though  so  far  inferior  in  point  of  magni- 
tude, Insects,  it  must  he  confessed,  surpass 
in  variety  of  strueture  and  singularity  of 
appearance  all  the  larger  branches  of  the 
animal  world.  The  general  characters  by 
which  they  are  distinguished  from  other 
animals  are  these  : — ^First,  they  are  furnished 
with  several  feet ; secondly,  the  muscles  are 
affixed  to  the  internal  surface  of  the  skin, 
which,  though  hard,  sometimes  preserves  a 
certain  degree  of  flexibility  : thirdly,  they 
breathe,  not  like  the  generality  of  larger 
animals,  by  lungs  or  gills,  but  by  spiracles 
or  breatliing  holes,  distributed  in  a series  or 
row  on  each  side  the  whole  length  of  the  abdo- 
men, and  communicating  ivith  two  long  air- 
pipes  within  their  bodies,  and  a number  of 
smaller  ones,  to  carry  the  air  to  every  part. 
The  head  is  furnished  with  a pair  of  antcnnce, 
or  horns,  which  are  extremely  various  in 
the  different  tribes,  and  wliich,  by  their 
differences  of  structure,  form  a leading  cha- 
raeter  in  the  institution  of  the  genera  into 
wliieh  Insects  are  distributed. 

Insects  have  a very  small  brain,  and  in- 
stead of  a spinal  marrow,  a kind  of  knotted 
cord,  extending  from  the  brain  to  the  hinder 
extremity ; and  numerous  small  whitish 
threads,  which  are  the  nerves,  spread  from 
the  brain  and  knots,  in  various  directions. 
The  heart  is  a long  tube,  lying  under  the 
skin  of  the  back,  having  little  holes  on  each 
side  for  the  admission  of  the  juices  of  the 
body,  which  are  prevented  from  escaping 
again  by  valves  or  clappers,  formed  to  close 
the  holes  within.  Moreover,  this  tubular 
heart  is  divided  into  several  chambers,  by 
transverse  partitions,  in  each  of  which  there 
is  a hole  shut  by  a valve,  which  allows  the 
blood  to  flow  only  from  the  liinder  to  the 
fore  part  of  the  heart,  and  prevents  it  from 
passing  in  the  contrary  direction. 

The  ancients  entertained  an  idea  that  In- 
sects were  destitute  of  jlood  ; hence  they 
called  them  animalia  exsanffiiinca ; but  now 
they  are  well  kno^vn  to  be  so  far  from  blood- 
less animals,  that  in  many  of  them  the  cir- 
culation itself  of  the  blood  is  clearly  and  dis- 
tinctly perceived.  The  blood  of  Insects 
differs  from  that  of  the  larger  animals  ehiefly 
in  colour,  since  in  most  insects  it  wants 
redness,  being  generally  of  a clear  or  watery 


aspect,  and  sometimes  of  a yellowish  hue. 
The  circulation  of  the  blood  is  particularly 
conspicuous  in  Spiders,  and  in  some  species  of 
Cimex  or  bug,  especially  the  Cimex  Icctu- 
larius;  it  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  it 
does  not  circulate  in  proper  arteries  and 
veins ; but  is  driven  from  the  fore  part  of 
the  heart  into  the  head,  and  thence  escapes 
into  the  body,  where  it  is  mingled  with  the 
nutritive  juices  that  filter  through  the  sides 
of  the  intestines,  and  the  mingled  fluid  pene- 
trates the  crevices  among  the  flesh  and  other 
internal  parts,  flowing  along  the  sides  of  the 
air-pipes,  whereby  it  receives  from  the  air 
that  influence  which  renders  it  fitted  to 
nourish  the  frame  and  maintain  life. 

The  first  state  in  which  the  generality  of 
Insects  appear  is  that  of  an  egg  ; some  few, 
however,  are  viviparous.  From  the  egg  is 
hatched  the  Insect  in  its  Larva  state ; the 
Larva:  or  Caterpillars  of  Insects  differing 
materially  from  each  other,  according  to  the 
different  tribes  to  which  they  belong.  There 
are  some  Insects,  however,  which  undergo 
no  change  of  shape,  but  are  hatched  from  the 
egg  complete  in  all  their  parts,  and  undergo 
no  farther  alteration  than  that  of  casting 
their  skin  from  time  to  time,  till  at  length 
they  acquire  the  complete  resemblance  of 
the  parent  animal. 

Most  insects,  in  the  course  of  their  lives, 
are  subject  to  very  great  changes  of  form, 
attended  by  equally  remarkable  changes  in 
their  habits  and  propensities.  These  changes, 
transformations,  or  metamorphoses,  as  they 
are  called,  might  cause  the  same  insect,  at 
different  ages,  to  be  mistaken  for  os  many 
different  animals.  For  e.xample,  a cater- 
pillar, after  feeding  upon  leaves  till  it  is  fully 
grown,  retires  into  some  place  of  conceal- 
ment, casts  off  its  caterpillar-skin,  and  pre- 
sents itself  in  an  entirely  different  form,  one 
wherein  it  has  neither  the  power  of  moving 
about,  nor  of  taking  food  ; in  fact,  in  this,  its 
second  or  chrysalis  state,  the  insect  seems  to 
be  a lifeless  oblong  oval  or  conical  body, 
without  a distinct  head,  or  movable  liiAbs  ; 
after  resting  awhile,  an  inward  struggle 
begins,  the  chrysalis-skin  bursts  open,  and 
from  the  rent  issues  a butterfiy,  or  a moth,' 
whose  small  and  flabby  wings  soon  extend 
and  harden,  and  become  fitted  to  bear  away 
the  insect  in  search  of  the  honeyed  juice  of 
flowers  and  other  liquids  that  sufifice  for  its 
nourishment. 

In  the  different  tribes  of  Insects  the  Pupa 
or  Clirysalis  differs  almost  as  much  as  the 
Larva.  In  most  of  the  Beetle  tribe  it  is  fur- 
nished with  short  legs  : in  the  Butterfly  tribe 
it  is  perfectly  destitute  of  all  appearance  of 
legs,  and  has  no  other  motion  than  a mere 
writhing  wlien  touched  : in  the  Locust  tribe 
it  differs  very  little  from  the  perfect  Insect, 
except  in  not  haWng  the  wings  complete : 
and  in  most  of  the  Fly  tril)e  it  is  perfectly 
oval,  without  any  apparent  motion,  or  dis- 
tinction of  parts.  The  Pupa:  of  the  Bee  tribe, 
and  other  Insects  of  a similar  cast,  are  less 
shapeless  than  those  of  Flies,  exhibiting  the 
faint  appearance  of  the  limbs  : while  those 
of  the  Libclluln:  or  Dragon-flies  arc  loco- 
motive, as  in  the  Locust  tribe,  but  differ  most 
widelj'  from  the  appearance  of  the  complete 
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' Insect,  and  may  be  numbered  among  the 
most  singular  in  the  whole  class  of  Insects. 
From  the  Pupa  or  Chrysalis  at  length  emerges 
i the  Insect  in  its  complete  or  ultimate  form, 
from  which  it  can  never  change,  nor  can  it 
receive  any  further  increase  of  growth. 

Hence  there  are  three  periods  in  the  life  of 
an  insect,  more  or  less  distinctly  marked  by 
correspondinjc  changes  in  the  form,  power, 
and  habits.  In  the  first,  or  period  of  infancy, 
an  insect  is  technically  called  a larva,  a 
word  signifying  a mask,  because  therein  its 
future  form  is  more  or  less  masked  or  con- 
cealed. This  name  is  not  only  applied  to 
grubs,  caterpillars,  and  maggots,  and  to  other 
insects  that  undergo  a complete  transforma- 
tion, but  also  to  young  and  wingless  grass- 
hoppers, and  hugs,  and  indeed  to  all  young 
I insects  before  the  wings  begin  to  appear. 

; In  this  first  period,  which  is  generally  much 
the  longest,  insects  are  always  wingless,  pass 
j most  of  their  time  in  eating,  grow  rapidly, 

\ and  usually  cast  off  their  skins  repeatedly, 
j The  second  period,  wherein  those  Insects  that 
j undergo  a partial  transformation,  retain  their 
. activity  and  their  appetites  for  food,  continue 
to  pow.  and  acquire  the  rudiments  of  wings, 
whole  others,  at  this  age,  entirely  lose  their 
larva  form,  take  no  food,  and  remain  at  rest 
in  a deathlike  sleep, — is  called  the  pupa 
state,  from  a slight  resemblance  that  some  of 
the  latter  present  to  an  infant  trussed  in 
bandages,  as  was  the  fashion  among  the 
Romans.  The  pup®  from  caterpillars,  how- 
ever, are  more  commonly  called  chrysalids, 
because  some  of  them,  as  the  name  implies, 
are  gilt  or  adorned  with  golden  spots ; and 
grubs,  after  their  first  transformation,  are 
often  named  nymphs ; the  reason  for  which 
is  not  very  obvious.  At  the  end  of  the  second 
period  Insects  again  shed  their  skins,  and 
come  forth  fully  grown,  and  (with  few  ex- 
ceptions) provided  with  wings.  They  thus 
enter  upon  their  last  or  adult  state,  wherein 
they  no  longer  increase  in  size,  and  during 
which  they  provide  for  a continuation  of  their 

■ kind.  This  period  usually  lasts  only  a short 
time,  for  most  Insects  die  immediately  after 
their  eggs  are  laid.  Bees,  wasps,  and  ants, 
however,  which  live  in  society,  and  labour 

■ together  for  the  common  good  of  their  com- 
I munities,  continue  much  longer  in  the  adult 

>.  state. 

Insects  possess  some  particular  parts  which 
> are  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  larger 
- animals  : amon^  these  arc  the  antenme  before 
mentioned,  which  are  those  processes  or 
jointed  IsKlies  situated  on  each  side  the  head. 
They  differ  extremely  in  the  dillerent  tribes 
of  Insects,  and  are  found  to  constitute  one  of 
. the  most  convenient  parts  to  fix  upon  in  the 
i distribution  of  Insects  Into  genera  and 
■I  species.  It  is  therefore  necessary  slightly  to 
enumerate  some  of  them  : — A ntenna  setacea, 
or  setaceous  antenna;  bristle-shaped,  or 
growing  fine  and  sharp  at  its  termination  ; 
' ’’n'lmna  fili/ormis,  or  tnreail-sha|>ed,  being  of 
• equal  size  throughout:  antenna  moniliformis, 
or  monliiform  ; each  joint  t>cing  globular,  or 
’■  nearly  so : antenna  r.laratn,  club-sha]>cd  ; 

■ ■ having  a knob  at  the  top,  ns  In  the  major 
’■  part  of  Butterflies;  antenna  Jissills,  or  fissile; 
r one  which  is  split  or  divided  at  the  tip  into 


several  lamell®  or  flat  separations  : antenna 
pectinata,  or  pectinated;  one  which  is  divided 
along  each  side  into  numerous  processes  in 
such  a manner  as  to  resemble  the  teeth  of  a 
comb : antenna  barbata,  or  bearded ; one 
wliich  is  slightly  feathered,  either  on  one  or 
both  sides,  with  fine  lateral  fibres  or  hairs  : 
antenna  perfoliata,  perfoliate  ; the  joints  of 
a flattened  and  circular  shape,  with  the  stem 
or  body  of  the  antenna  passing  through  them, 
as  in  the  leaves  of  some  plants,  in  which  the 
stem  seems  to  pass  through  them.  Another 
part  peculiar  to  Insects  consists  in  a pair  or 
two  of  short  jointed  processes  proceeding 
from  the  mouth  : these  are  termed  palpi,  or 
feelers,  which  in  some  Insects  are  very  con- 
spicuous, but  not  in  all.  The  mouth  in 
Insects  is  generally  situated  at  the  lower  part 
of  the  front,  and  varies  much  in  structure  in 
the  different  orders.  In  some  it  is  furnished 
with  very  strong  jaws,  often  notched  or 
serrated  on  the  inner  side  into  the  appearance 
of  teeth,  and  which  always  meet  horizontally; 
in  others  the  mouth  consists  of  a tube  or 
instrument  for  suction,  either  simple,  or 
guarded  by  various  kinds  of  appendages. 
The  eyes  in  Insects  are  commonly  situated 
on  each  side  of  the  head,  and  are  two  in 
number  ; but  in  some  Insects,  as  in  Spiders, 
there  are  six  or  eight.  In  most  of  the  Insect 
tribes  the  eyes  may  be  considered  as  com- 
pound, the  cornea  presenting  when  viewed 
with  a microscope  the  appearance  of  an  in- 
finite number  of  separate  convexities,  like  so 
many  real  convex  lenses.  There  are  also 
on  the  heads  of  many  Insects  three  small, 
smooth,  lucid  globules  resembling  so  many 
separate  eyes,  placed  on  the  top  of  the  head, 
between  or  above  the  lateral  ones  : these 
Linn®us  distinguishes  by  the  title  of  stem- 
mata  ; they  are  also  called  ocelli.  The  body 
in  the  major  part  of  Insects  is  divided  into 
the  thorax  or  upper  part,  and  the  abdomen 
or  lower  part.  In  many  of  the  Beetle  tribe 
the  bock  of  the  thorax  is  distinguished  by 
a small  triangular  piece  or  division,  situ- 
ated at  its  lower  part,  between  the  junc- 
ture of  the  wing-sheaths:  this  triangular 
part  is  called  scutellum,  or  the  escutcheon. 
The  under  part  of  the  thorax  is  called  the 
breast,  or  pectus,  and  in  this  the  sternum  is 
frequently  distinguishable.  The  abdomen 
is  marked  into  transverse  sections,  and  the 
lost  joint  terminates  in  the  tail.  The  wing- 
sheaths  or  shelly  coverings,  in  the  Beetle  tribe 
and  some  others,  are  termed  elytra.  — The 
name  of  the  orders  into  which  Insects  are 
divided,  os  Coleoptera,  Hymenoptera,  Dip- 
tera,  Neuroptera,  Sc.,  have  reference  chiefly 
to  the  number  and  nature  of  their  wings  ; 
but  as  the  definitions  will  be  found  under 
their  respective  names,  we  need  not  here 
repeat  them. 

In  the  Introductory  Letter  to  “Kirby  and 
Spence’s  Entomology,”  the  beauties  of  the 
Insect  world  arc  thus  graiihically  pour- 
trayed  : — “Insects,  indeed,  appear  to  have 
been  Nature’s  favourite  productions,  in 
which,  to  manifest  her  power  and  skill,  she 
has  combined  and  concentrated  almost  all 
that  is  cither  beautiful  and  graceful,  in- 
teresting and  alluring,  or  curious  and  sin- 
gular, in  every  other  class  and  order  of  her 
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children.  To  these  her  valued  miniatures 
she  has  given  the  most  delicate  touch  and 
highest  finish  of  her  pencil.  Numbers  she 
has  armed  with  glittering  mail,  which  re- 
flects a lustre  like  that  of  burnished  metals  ; 
in  others  she  liglxts  up  the  dazzling  radiance 
of  polished  gems  : some  she  has  decked  with 
what  looks  like  liquid  drops,  or  plates  of 
gold  and  silver  ; or  with  seales  or  pile,  which 
mimic  the  colour  and  emit  the  ray  of  the 
same  precious  metals.  Some  exhibit  a rude 
exterior,  like  stones  in  their  native  state  ; 
while  others  represent  tlieir  smooth  and 
shining  face  after  they  have  been  submitted 
to  the  tool  of  the  polisher  : others,  again, 
like  so  many  pigmy  Atlases  bearing  on 
their  backs  a microcosm,  by  the  rugged  and 
various  elevations  and  depressions  of  their 
tubereulated  crust,  present  to  the  eye  of  the 
beholder  no  unapt  imitation  of  the  unequal 
surface  of  the  earth,  now  horrid  with  mis- 
shapen rocks,  ridges,  and  precipices  — now 
swelling  into  hills  and  mountains,  and  now 
sinking  into  valleys,  glens,  and  caves  ; while 
not  a few  are  covered  with  branching  spines, 
wliich  fancy  may  form  into  a forest  of 
trees.  . . . The  sight  indeed  of  a well-stored 
cabinet  of  Insects  will  bring  before  every 
beholder  not  conversant  with  them,  forms 
in  endless  variety,  which  before  he  would 
not  have  thought  it  possible  could  exist  in 
nature,  resembling  nothing  that  tlie  other 
departments  of  the  animal  kingdom  ex- 
hibit, and  exceeding  even  the  wildest  fic- 
tions of  the  most  fertile  imagination.” 

Before  we  close  tliis  article,  we  beg  leave 
to  quote  from  Mr.  Newman’s  work  on  “ The 
History  of  Insects,”  the  following  brief  but 
admirable  summary  : — “ The  senses  of  in- 
sects are,  properly  speaking,  seven : love, 
touch,  taste,  smell,  hearing,  sight,  and  the 
commanding  and  governing  sense,  called 
volition,  mind,  thought,  or  instinct.  Zove 
is  that  sense  which  ensures  obedience  to  the 
great  command,  ‘ Increase  and  multipljf : ’ 
its  gratification  seems  the  great  object  of  an 
insect’s  life,  after  having  arrived  at  matu- 
rity : its  seat  is  in  the  organs  of  generation. 
Touch  is  a most  Invaluable  sense  to  insects  j 
they  have  two  antennae  and  four  feelers 
attached  to  the  mouth,  which  appear  pro- 
vided purposely  for  the  exercise  of  this 
sense  : the  tarsi  are  also  employed  to  ascer- 
tain qualities  by  touch  ; but  the  other  parts 
of  the  body  appear  insensible  to  feeling, 
either  as  regards  the  ascertaining  of  qua- 
lities or  the  sensation  of  pain.  Taste  is  un- 
doubtedly possessed  by  insects  in  an  eminent 
degree  ; and  they  seem  to  have  the  same 
preferences  for  animal  or  vegetable  food 
which  are  evinced  by  vertebrated  animals. 
Smell  appears  to  be  the  sense  by  which  in- 
sects are  led  to  discover  strongly-scented 
substances  at , a great  distance,  where  it  is 
quite  impossible  that  sight  should  aid  them  j 
its  seat,  however,  is  wholly  unknown.  Hear- 
ing seems  also  to  be  possessed  by  insects,  or 
to  what  purpose  would  the  merry  cricket 
sing  his  evening  song,  if  there  were  none  of 
his  kind  to  listen  to  and  admire  it  ? The 
scat  of  tills  sense  is  also  wholly  unknown. 
Sight  is  a sense  of  wliich  we  have  abundant 
evidence  i it  is  seated  in  two  large  compound 


eyes,  often  occupying  nearly  the  whole 
head,  and  also  occasionally  in  three  minute 
simple  eyes,  situated  in  a triangle  on  the 
crown  of  the  head.  The  mind  of  insects  is 
more  wonderful  than  our  o«-n  : it  has 
neither  speculation,  retention,  judgment, 
nor  power  ; it  is,  in  fact,  an  existence  which  i 
comes  perfect  from  the  Creator : the  new- 
born bee  is  perfectly  mistress  of  architec- 
ture 5 she  is  heaven-instructed  : the  mind  is 
not  only  the  ruling  sense,  but  is  a distinct 
immaterial  element.” 

INSECTIVORA.  The  fourth  Order  of 
of  Mammiferous  animals,  comiirising  the 
Shrews,  Hedgehogs,  Moles,  &c.  As  the  name 
denotes,  they  subsist  principally  on  insects, 
worms,  &c.  In  general  they  lead  a noc- 
turnal and  subterranean  life ; and  in  cold 
countries  most  of  them  pass  the  winter  in  a 
torpid  state.  Their  legs  are  short,  and  in 
running  they  place  the  entire  sole  of  the 
foot  upon  the  ground.  There  is  great  va- 
riety in  the  front  teeth  of  the  animals  be- 
longing to  this  Order  ; in  some  the  canine 
teeth  are  longer  than  the  incisors,  while  in  ‘ 
others  the  canines  are  very  small  or  entirely  i 
wanting.  The  Order  is  naturally  dirided  ! 
into  those  with  simple  fore  legs,  and  those  i 
in  wluch  the  fore  legs  are  peculiarly  fitted 
for  digging.  The  first  division  comprises  | 
the  Hedgehogs,  the  Tenrecs  or  Madagascar  | 
Hedgehogs  (wliich  have  the  muzzle  very 
long,  and  have  not  the  power  of  rolling 
themselves  into  a ballj,  the  Shrews,  and  the  I 
Desmans  {Sorex  moschatus),  a curious  tribe  | 
of  aquatic  animals,  with  webbed  feet,  and 
the  nose  so  much  prolonged  as  to  look  like 
a proboscis.  The  second  division  comprises  ! 
the  Moles,  the  Shining  or  Cape  Moles  (the  ■ 
only  quadrupeds  whose  fur  has  a metallic  I 
gloss),  the  Radiated  Moles,  and  the  Scalops 
or  Shrew  Mole  of  the  United  States.  [See 
Mole  : Hedgehog  : Shrew,  &c. 

INSESSORES.  The  name  given  by  Mr.  I 
Vigors  to  a most  extensive  order  of  Perching  \ 
Birds  ; in  which  are  comprehended  all  ijiose  I 
tribes  which  live  habitually  among  trees,  i 
with  the  exception  of  the  birds  of  prey  and  ; 
the  climbing  birds.  In  all  the  true  Inscs- 
sorlal  Birds,  the  toes  are  tliree  before  and 
one  behind.  The  adaptation  of  the  foot  of 
this  order  to  grasping  or  perching  is  eiident 
from  the  situation  of  the  hinder  toe  ; which 
is  invariably  placed  on  the  same  level  with 
those  in  front ; and  by  which  they  are  dis- 
tinguished from  the  ' Gallinaceous  and 
Wading  Birds.  The  toes  are  slender,  flex-  j 
ible,  and  of  moderate  length,  with  long,  ! 
slender,  and  slightly  curved  claws  ; of  which 
the  foot  of  the  Canary  affords  a very  good  : 
example.  The  birds  of  this  order  arc  ge-  1 
ncrally  on  the  wing  ; and  we  accordingly  ' 
find  that,  in  proportion  as  the  legs  are  small 
and  weak,  the  wings  are  highly  developed. 
The  male  is  nearly  always  larger  than  the 
female,  and  is  more  distinguished  for  the 
brilliancy  of  his  plumage.  The  Pcrchcrs  . 
live  in  pairs,  and  construct  their  nests,  usu- 
ally in  trees,  bushes,  &c.,  with  great  art. 
This  order  is  divided,  bj’  the  form  of  the 
beak,  into  four  subordinate  groups  : namely 
— 1.  Conirostres,  or  conical-billcd  birds  i 


the  greater  part  of  which  are  omnivorous, 
though  some  are  exclusively  granivorous, 
2.  Dentirostres,  or  tooth-billed  birds  ; which 
are  characterized  by  a tooth  or  notch  near 
the  extremity  of  the  npi)er  mandible  : these 
feed  on  insects,  small  birds,  &c.  3.  Tenui- 
rostrei,  or  slender-billed  birds  : these  have  a 
long  slender  bill,  adapted  for  sucking  up 
vegetable  juices,  &c. ; and  to  this  group  be- 
long also  many  whose  principal  food  consists 
of  insects.  4.  f'issirosires,  or  gaping-billed 
birds  i in  which  the  beak  is  very  mnch  flat- 
tened, in  order  to  afford  them  greater  facility 
for  capturing  insects  when  on  the  wing,  as  is 
seen  in  the  swallow  and  others  of  that  kind. 

IUTESTINAIjIA.  The  name  given  to 
those  invertebrate  animals,  or  worms,  which 
are  knoNvn  to  inhabit  the  intestinal  canal. 
They  have  been  divided  into  five  orders ; 
viz.  1.  Nematoidea  (Round-worms) ; 2. 
AcanOincephala  (Hooked- worms) ; 3.  Tre- 
matoda  (Fluke- worms) ; 4.  Cestoidea  (Tape- 
worms) ; 5.  Cystica  (Hydatids). 

IRIDIXA.  A genus  of  Conchifera,  con- 
sisting of  one  species  only,  the  Iridina  exotica, 
which  is  found  in  the  Nile,  and  in  many 
other  rivers  of  warm  climates.  The  shell  is 
equivalve  and  inequilateral ; teeth  very 
small  and  numerous  ; inside  very  iridescent 
and  of  a red  cast ; ligament  external ; the 
hinge  lamina  crenulated  in  its  whole  length. 
It  is  used  by  the  natives  of  Egypt  as  spoons 
in  measuring  oil,  butter,  and  different  kinds 
of  provisions. 

ISOC.VRDIA.  A genus  of  Conchifera,  the 
shells  of  which  are  remarkable  for  the  beauti- 
ful curvature  of  the  diverging  umbones. 

ISOPOD  A.  The  name  of  an  order  of 
aquatic  Crustacea,  many  of  which  are  para- 
sitic upon  other  animals,  very  frequently 
upon  larger  Crustacea. 

I ULUS,  or  JULTJS.  The  Julidre  are  a 
family  of  Myriapoda,  very  nearly  allied  to 
the  Centipedes  (Scolopendr®) ; but  their 
boily,  instead  of  being  flattened,  as  in  that 
genus,  is  nearly  cylindrical.  Each  of  the 
numerous  segments  of  the  body  is  furnished 
with  two  pair  of  feet  or  legs,  which  are 
scarcely  large  or  strong  enough  to  support 
its  weight ; so  that  the  animal,  instead  of 
appearing  to  walk,  seems  to  have  a sort  of 
undulatory  motion,  like  a serpent  or  worm. 
They  roll  themselves  up  in  a spiral  form  j 
and  the  firmness  of  the  rings  of  the  body 
enables  them  to  resist  considerable  pressure. 
The  eyes  of  the  lulido:  are  composed  of  nu- 
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merous  hexagonal  convexities,  os  in  the 
. [ greater  part  of  the  insect  tribes  i and  the 
^ mouth  resembles  that  of  the  larvm  of  many 
insects  by  lielng  fumlsbed  with  a pair  of 
denticulated  jaws  •,  by  means  of  which  they 
> ; are  enabled  to  divide  with  facility  tlie  por- 
■ | tions  of  decaying  vegetable  matter  on  which 


they  usually  feed.  Some  arc  found  under 
stones,  others  in  the  earth,  and  some  Inhabit 
nuts.  The  most  common  species  is  tlie 
lulus  sabidosus,  about  an  inch  and  a quarter 
in  length  : its  colour  is  a polished  brownish 
black,  with  whitish  legs  : it  is  oviparous, 
and  the  young,  when  first  hatched,  have 
only  three  pair  of  legs,  which  are  situated 
near  the  head ; the  remainder  being  gra- 
dually acquired  till  the  number  is  complete, 
which  usually  amounts  to  a hundred  and 
twenty  on  each  side.  In  its  young  or  grow- 
ing state,  it  is  of  a pale  colour,  with  a dark 
red  spot  on  each  side  of  every  segment ; and 
in  this  state  it  may  sometimes  be  found  in 
the  soft  mould  of  hollow  trees — The  largest 
species  known  is  the  lulus  Indus,  or  lulus 
maximus,  which  in  its  conformation  re- 
sembles the  species  above  described,  but  is 
from  six  to  seven  inches  long.  This  is  found 
in  South  America  and  the  warmer  parts  ol 
Asia,  inliabiting  woods  and  other  retired 
places.  The  lulidce  have  no  poisonous  or- 
gans, and  are  perfectly  innoxious  to  man  : 
indeed,  by  their  consuming  vegetable  sub- 
stances that  are  in  a state  of  decomposition, 
they  may  be  considered  beneficial.  Mr.  New- 
port, F.R.S.,  has  made  them  and  the  Scolo- 
pendridtE  a special  object  of  study,  and  has 
published  the  results  in  the  Linncean  Tran- 
sactions. In  the  British  Museum  there  is 
a very  extensive  collection  of  these  interest- 
ing Myriapoda.  [See  CmnoaNATHA.] 

JABIRU.  A large  aquatic  bird,  allied  to 
the  stork,  three  species  of  which  are  known, 
respectively  inhabiting  America,'  Western 
Africa,  and  Australasia.  It  is  the  Myctcria 
of  Llnnams.  It  is  somewhat  larger  than  the 
swan ; the  head  is  large  j the  neek  tluck  ; 
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and  the  bill  is  long,  conical,  smooth,  and 
pointed.  Tlie  body  is  entirely  white  ; the 
head  and  neck  are  very  bare  ot  feathers,  and 
covered  with  a thick  black  skin ; and  the 
tail  is  broad  and  short : the  legs,  which  are 
more  than  two  feet  long,  are  thick  and  scaly  ; 
and  the  bill  and  feet  are  black.  Our  figure 
represents  a gigantic  species  from  the  west 
coast  of  Africa,  the  Mycteria  Senegalensis, 
on  the  shore  of  which  it  must  form  a strik- 
ing featnre.  In  the  enormous  size  of  the 
beak  this  species  resembies  the  Adjutant  of 
India,  and  like  that  bird,  we  suppose  this 
species  to  be  somewhat  of  a carrion  eater. 

JACAMAR.  {Galbula.')  The  birds  be- 
longing to  this  genus,  of  which  there  are  but 
a few  known  species,  are  very  much  allied 
to  the  Kingfishers,  except  that  their  feet  are 
quite  different,  and  they  inhabit  moist  woods; 
whereas  the  Kingfishers  are  only  found  on 
or  near  the  banks  of  rivers.  Their  plumage 
has  a metallic  lustre,  which  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  imitate. 

The  Green  Jacamar  iGalbula  viridis)  is 
a splendid  bird,  about  the  size  of  a lark  ; 
its  prevailing  colour  on  the  upper  parts  of 
the  body  being  a most  brilliant,  changeable 
green,  glossed  with  copper  and  gold.  The 
beak  is  about  two  inches  in  length,  black, 
slightly  Incurved,  and  sharp-pointed  : the 
legs,  which  are  short  and  weak,  are  a green- 
isli  yellow  ; and  the  claws  black.  Its  breast 
and  belly  are  of  a dusky  yellow  hue,  and 
the  chin  white.  The  tail  is  wedge-shaped  ; 
the  two  middle  feathers  very  long,  and  the 
outer  ones  much  shorter.  The  habits  of  this 
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bird  are  very  solitary ; it  resorts  to  the 
thickest  parts  of  the  woods,  where  it  can 
obtain  plenty  of  insects,  and  is  seldom  seen 
in  company  with  another.  Its  flight  is  short 
and  quick  ; and  it  is  said  to  have  an  agree- 
able note. 

The  Paradise  Jacamar  (GaJbula  para- 
disea)  is  a less  solitary  bird  than  the  others 
of  tills  genus  ; being  found  in  pairs,  and  fre- 
quenting the  more  open  parts  of  the  woods. 
It  is  nearly  a foot  in  length  : beak  two  and 
a half  inches  long,  black,  pointed,  square, 
and  compressed  on  the  sides  : Iiead  of  a dull 
violet  green  ; throat,  fore  part  of  the  neck, 
and  under  wing-coverts  wdiite ; the  rest  of 
the  plumage  green,  varying  in  shades  and 
glosses  according  to  the  lights  in  which  it  is 
viewed ; the  two  middle  tail-feathers  six 
inches  long,  and  the  outer  one  only  an  inch  : 
legs  black.  Native  of  Surinam  and  Cayenne. 
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J AC  ANA.  A genus  of  wading  birds,  dis- 
tinguished by  the  extraordinary  length  of  ! 
their  toes  and  their  spine-like  claws,  esiie-  ! 
daily  that  of  the  hinder  toe.  They  are  very  | 
light  birds  ; and  the  wide  surface  over  which 
their  toes  extend,  enables  them  the  more 
easily  to  procure  their  food,  consisting  of 
worms,  small  fishes,  and  insects,  by  walking 
on  the  leaves  of  aquatic  plants  which  float 
on  the  water.  Various  species  of  the  Jacana, 
which  in  contour  and  habit  resemble  our 
moor-hen,  are  spread  over  the  tropical  re-  i 
gions  both  of  the  Old  and  New  World. 

The  Common  Jacana  (Parra  Jacana)  is  ' 
about  ten  inches  long,  the  beak  being  up-  i 
wards  of  one  inch,  and  orange-coloured  : the  i 
head,  throat,  neck,  breast,  and  under  parts  ' 
are  black  ; the  back,  wing-coverts,  and  sea-  j 
pulars  bright  chestnut ; spur  on  tlie  wing 
yellow,  and  the  bend  of  the  wing  varied  with 
black  : the  quills  olive-yellow,  tipped  and 
partly  edged  with  dusky  ; tail  rounded, 
chestnut  tipped  with  black ; legs  greenish 
ash.  Tliese  birds  inhabit  Brazil,  Surinam, 
and  other  parts  of  South  America  and  the 
West  Indies  : they  are  very  shy  and  noisy, 
and  their  note  is  very  shrill. 

The  Indian  Jacana  (Parra  Zndica)  is  a 
shy  bird,  frequenting  stagnant  lakes,  and 
building  its  nest  upon  floating  materials, 
among  weeds,  near  the  banks.  It  has  a yel- 
low beak,  with  the  base  of  its  upper  man- 
dible dusky  blue ; and  near  the  gape  a red 
spot : over  the  eye  is  a white  streak,  which 
reaches  some  distance  down  the  side  of  the 
neck  : the  head,  neck,  and  upper  parts  of 
the  body  are  deep  blue-black  : the  back  and 
wings  are  ashy-brown  : legs  dirty  yellowish- 
brown. 

The  Bronzed  Jacana  (Parra  oenca)  is  a 
highly  elegant  species  inhabiting  Brazil. 
The  prevailing  colour  of  the  body  is  black, 
brilliantly  glossed  with  blue  and  violet  re- 
flections : its  head  and  neck  are  of  a brilliant 
bronzed-green  colour : behind  the  eye  is  a 
wliite  streak  : the  quills  are  black  ;4  the 
wing-coverts  dull  yellow ; and  the  rump  and 
tail  are  blood-red. 

JACCHUS,  or  MAIIM02:ET.  A genus  of 
Monkeys,  of  a small  size,  ■with  short  muzzle, 
fiesh-coloured  face,  and  found  head.  The 
five  fingers  are  armed  with  claws,  except  the 
thumbs  of  the  posterior  extremities,  which 
have  nails  : fur  very  soft ; tail  full  and  hand- 
some. Length  of  body  about  eight  inches  ; 
tail  eleven.  General  colour  olive-gray;  head 
and  shoulders  nearly  black ; the  tail  and 
lower  part  of  the  back  are  annulated  with 
pale  gray  ; and  two  tufts  of  pale  hair  grow 
round  the  ears.  They  are  squirrel-like  in 
their  habits,  and  omnivorous  ; feeding  on 
roots,  seeds,  fruits,  insects,  snails,  and  young 
birds.  Native  of  Guyana  and  Brazil. 

JACK.  [See  Pike.] 

JACK/VI/.  iCanis  aureus.)  This  animal 
in  its  appearance  somewhat  resembles  the 
fox,  while  its  habits  ate  more  like  those  of 
the  wolf.  It  is  a native  of  India,  Persi^  and 
various  other  of  the  warmer  parts  of  Asia,  as 
also  of  Barbary,  and  the  interior  of  South 
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j Africa.  Its  size  is  about  that  of  a fox,  but 
longer  in  tlie  legs  ; its  colour  a light  orange- 
' yellow  or  yellowish  gray  above,  and  whitish 
i toIow,  with  dark  shades  about  the  back  ; the 
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tail  hangs  straight,  is  rather  bushy,  and  ge- 
nerally blaek  at  the  tip  : the  ears  are  very 
ruddy,  and  the  muzzle  pointed.  The  voice 
of  the  Jackal  is  descrilied  as  peculiarly  hi- 
deous, consisting  of  an  indistinct  bark  and  a 
piteous  howl.  It  resides  in  woods,  holes,  and 
rocky  places  ; and  preys  indiscriminately 
on  all  the  weaker  animals,  committing  ra- 
vages among  flocks,  in  the  poultry-yard, 
&c.,  though  it  seldom  ventures  abroad  till 
nightfall.  Jackals  frequently  go  in  great 
troops  to  hunt  their  prey,  and  by  their  dread  ■ 
fill  yellings  alarm  and  put  to  flight  deer,  an- 
telopes, and  other  timid  quadrupeds  ; while 
the  Lion,  instinctively  attending  to  the  cla- 
mour, is  said  to  follow  till  the  Jackals  have 
hunted  down  the  prey,  and,  having  satiated 
himself  on  the  spoil,  leaves  only  the  scanty 
remains  to  the  famished  hunters.  Hence 
the  Jackal  has  been  popularly  called  “ the 
lion's  provider.”  Some  say  that  the  Jackal 
has  a natural  propensity  to  follow  mankind, 
instead  of  flying  from  him,  like  the  Wolf 
and  the  Fox  : also  that  the  whelp  is  readily 
tamed,  and,  when  grown  up,  assumes  all  the 
habits  of  the  domestic  Dog  : nay,  it  is  well 
known  that  the  Jackal  interbreeds  with  the 
common  dog ; its  period  of  gestation  is  the 
same,  and  the  hybrid  progeny  is  fertile.  We 
should,  however,  observe,  that  between  the 
Jackal  and  the  Dog  there  exists  such  an 
irreconcileable  antipathy,  that  they  never 
meet  without  a combat. 

JACKDAW,  or  DAW.  iCorvus  mone- 
dula.)  A well-known  English  bird,  consi- 
derably less  than  the  Rook,  being  about 
thirteen  inches  in  length,  and  twenty-eight 
in  breailth.  The  bill  and  legs  are  black  ; 
the  claws  strong  and  hooked  ; eyes  white  ; 
the  hinder  part  of  the  head  and  neck  is  sil- 
very my ; the  rest  of  the  plumage  is  of  a 
fine  glossy  blue-black  above,  beneath  dusky. 
Jackdaws  frequent  church  steeples,  old 
towers,  and  ruins,  in  flocks,  where  they  build 
their  nests  : the  female  lays  flve  or  six  eggs, 
paler  and  smaller  than  those  of  the  crow. 
They  arc  eadly  tamed,  and  may  be  taught, 
like  the  magpie,  &c.,  to  imitate  human  ar- 
ticulation : they  have  also  the  mischievous 
faculty  of  stealing  and  hiding  money,  spoons, 
pother  glittering  and  metallic  substances, 
amey  feed  on  insects,  grain,  fruit,  small  pieces 

Bof  fleih,  eggs,  4tc.  They  remain  in  this  coun- 
ty during  the  whole  year  i but  in  France, 
Ccrmaiiv,  and  other  parts  of  the  Continent, 
* migratory.  From  an  article, headed 

“ ilabitt  of  the  Jackdaw,”  in  Mr.  Waterton's 
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Essays,  we  glean  the  following  observations  : 
“ Though  the  Jackdaw  makes  use  of  the 
same  kiud  of  materials  for  building  ns  those 
which  are  fouud  in  the  nest  of  the  rook  ; 
though  it  is,  to  all  appearance,  quite  as  hardy 
a bird  ; and  though  it  passes  the  night,  ex- 
posed to  the  dulling  cold  and  rains  of  winter, 
on  the  leafless  branches  of  the  lofty  elm ; 
still,  when  the  period  for  incubation  arrives, 
it  bids  farewell  to  those  exposed  heights, 
where  the  rook  remains  to  hatch  its  young, 
and  betakes  itself  to  the  shelter  which  is 
aftbrded  in  the  holes  of  steeples,  towers,  and 
trees.  Perhaps  there  is  no  instance  in  the 
annals  of  ornithology  which  tells  of  the 
Jackdaw  ever  building  its  nest  in  the  open 
air.  Wishing  to  try  whether  these  two  con- 
geners could  not  be  induced  to  continue  the 
year  throughout  in  that  bond  of  society 
which,  I had  observed,  was  only  broken 
during  incubation,  I made  a commodious 
cavity  in  an  aged  elm,  just  at  the  place  wTTere 
it  had  lost  a mighty  limb,  some  forty  years 
ago,  in  a tremendous  gale  of  wind  which 
laid  prostrate  some  of  the  finest  trees  in  this 
part  of  Yorkshire.  At  the  approach  of  breed- 
ing-time, a pair  of  Jackdaws  took  possession 
of  it,  and  reared  their  young  in  shelter  ; 
while  the  rooks  performed  a similar  duty  on 
the  top  of  the  same  tree,  exposed  to  all  the 
rigours  of  an  English  spring.  Tliis  success 
induced  me  to  appropriate  other  conveniences 
for  the  incubation  of  the  J ackdaw ; and  I 
have  now  the  satisfaction  to  see  an  uninter- 
rupted fellowship  exist,  the  year  throughout, 
between  the  Jackdaw  and  the  Rook.” 

JAGUAR,  or  OUNCE.  (Felis  onca.')  A fierce 
and  destructive  animal  of  the  feline  kind, 
partaking  of  the  qualities  and  habits  of  the 
Tiger  : it  is  a native  of  the  hotter  parts  of 
South  America,  and  from  its  being  the  most 
formidable  quadruped  there,  is  sometimes 
called  the  tiger  or  panther  of  the  New  World. 
It  is  as  large  as  a wolf,  and  lives  solely  on 
prey.  Its  ground  colour  is  a pale  brownish 
yeliow,  variegated  on  the  upper  parts  of  the 
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body  with  streaks  and  irregular  oblong  spots 
of  black  ; the  top  of  the  back  being  marked 
with  long  uninterrupted  stripes,  and  the 
sides  with  rows  of  regular  open  marks  : the 
thighs  and  legs  ore  marked  with  full  black 
spots  ; the  breast  and  belly  are  whitish  j the 
tail  not  so  long  as  the  body  j the  upper  part 
irregularly  marked  with  large  black  spots, 
the  Tower  with  smaller  ones.  It  swims  and 
climbs  with  case  ! and  preys  not  only  on  the 
larger  domestic  quadrupeds,  and  on  smaller 
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that  are  wild,  but  also  on  birds,  fish,  tortoises, 
turtles’  eggs,  &c.  It  must,  however,  be  very 
hard  pressed  before  it  will  attack  man. 

JANTHINA.  A Molluscous  animal,  be- 
longing to  the  Pectinibranchiata.  The  shell 
has  some  resemblanee  to  our  land  snails, 
but  the  aperture  is  angular  at  its  lower  part 
and  at  its  outer  side,  where,  however,  the 
angle  formed  by  the  union  of  the  upper  and 
lower  halves  of  the  outer  lip  is  much  rounded 
in  most  of  the  species  ,•  the  eolumella  straight 


and  elongated,  the  inner  lip  turned  back 
over  it.  The  animal  has  no  operculum,  but 
carries  under  its  foot  a vesicular  organ,  like 
a congeries  of  foam-bubbles,  of  solid  con- 
sistence, that  prevents  creeping,  but  serves 
as  a buoy  to  support  it  at  the  surface  of  the 
water.  The  head  is  a cylindrical  proboscis  ; 
and  is  terminated  with  a mouth  cleft  ver- 
tically, and  armed  with  little  curved  spines  : 
on  each  side  of  it  is  a forked  tentaculum. 
The  shells  are  of  a violet  colour  ; and  when 
the  animal  is  irritated  it  pours  forth  an 
excretion  of  deeper  blue  to  tinge  the  sea 
around  it. 

“ The  method  in  which  this  animal  fills 
its  float,”  says  Capt.  Grey,  “is  curious:  it 
throws  it  hack,  and  gradually  lifts  the  lip  of 
the  valve  out  of  water,  until  the  valve  stands 
vertical  j it  then  closes  the  valve  tightly 
round  a globule  of  air,  aroimd  whicli  it 
folds,  by  means  of  the  most  complex  and 
delicate  machinery.  The  valve  is  then  bent 
over  until  it  touches  the  edge  of  the  float 
nearest  the  head,  and  when  it  is  in  this  po- 
sition, the  portion  of  it  which  is  inflated 
with  air  looks  like  a bladder,  the  air  gra- 
dually is  expelled  into  the  float,  and  as  this 
process  takes  place  the  bladder  in  the  valve 
diminishes,  and  the  valve  becomes  by  de- 
grees like  a lip  pushed  forwards  until  it  lies 
flat  on  the  float : the  valve  is  composed  of 
two  portions,  a cup  and  a lip.  The  time 
occupied  from  first  removing  the  valve  from 
the  float,  until  the  inflation,  and  the  expul- 
sion of  air  into  the  float  being  completed, 
so  that  the  valve  begins  to  move  again,  is 
sixty-one  seconds,  from  the  mean  of  several 
experiments.  These  animals  have  also  the 
power  of  compressing  the  valve  into  a hol- 
low tube,  which  they  elevate  above  tlie 
water  like  a funnel,  and  draw  down  air 
through  it.  The  colouring  matter  which 
they  emit  has  no  stinging,  electric,  or  dele- 
terious properties  whatever,  that  I could 
discover.  I found  that  when  tliis  colouring 
matter  was  mixed  with  water,  it  became  of 
a deep  blue.  In  those  which  I caught  in 
Nov.  1837,  I may  have  been  deceived,  and 
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the  colouring  matter  might  also  possibly 
have  been  scarlet  directly  it  was  emitted. 
It  is  difficult  to  conceive  what  use  tliis  liquid 
can  be  to  the  fish  against  its  foes,  yet  it 
certainly  uses  it  as  a means  of  defence.  To 
one  of  these  shells,  the  fish  in  which  was 
alive  and  well,  we  found  attached  a number 
of  barnacles,  some  of  which  were  of  large 
size.” — Narrative  of  Expedition  in  South 
Australia. 

JAY.  iGarrulus  glandarius.'l  The  Jay  is 
the  most  elegant  bird  of  the  Conine  genus 
in  Britain,  and  is  about  thirteen  inches  in 
length.  Its  general  colour  is  a light  purplish 
buff,  paler  on  the  under  parts  : the  wings 
block,  with  a large  white  spot  in  the  middle: 
its  bill  and  tail  are  black  ; the  former 
notched  on  each  side  near  the  tip,  and  the 
latter  rather  rounded  at  the  end  : the  fea- 
thers on  the  forehead  are  white,  streaked 
with  black,  and  form  a tuft  which  it  can 
erect  or  depress  at  pleasure  : the  greater 
wing-coverts  are  elegantly  barred  with 
black,  fine  pale  blue,  and  white  alternately  ; 
the  lesser  wing-coverts  bay  ; the  belly  and 
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vent  almost  white  : the  greater  quills  are 
black,  with  light  edges  ; the  bases  of  some 
of  them  white;  lesser  quills  black  ;j  those 
next  the  body  chestnut : legs  of  a dirty  flesh 
colour.  The  Jay  is  very  common  in  this 
country,  and  is  found  in  most  of  the  tem- 
perate parts  of  Europe,  frequenting  woods, 
and  feeding  on  acorns,  beech-mast,  berries, 
and  fruits  of  various  kinds,  insects,  and 
sometimes  young  birds  in  the  absence  of 
the  old  ones.  The  J ays  are  distinguished  as 
well  for  the  beautiful  "arrangement  of  their 
colours,  as  for  their  harsh,  grating  voice,  and 
petulant,  restless  disposition.  In  confine- 
ment, however,  it  loses  the  beauty  of  its  plu- 
mage, and  becomes  of  a dull  or  brownish 
tinge.  When  an  owl  or  other  bird  of  prey 
appears  in  the  woods,  they  utter  piercing 
cries,  and  assemble  in  great  numbers  to  at- 
tack the  common  enemy  : the  same  thing 
takes  place  when  they  see  a sportsman,  whom 
they  often  frustrate  by  their  vociferous 
noise.  Like  their  kindred,  the  magpie  and 
jackdaw,  they  can  be  taught  a variety  of 
words  and  sounds,  particularly  those  of  a 
harsh  and  grating  character,  ns  that  of  a 
saw,  &c.  They  sometimes  assemble  in  great 
numl>crs  in  the  S|>ring,  and  seem  to  hold  a 
conference,  (as  Bewick  says)  probably  for 
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; the  purpose  of  pairing  and  of  fixing  upon 
the  districts  they  are  to  occupy  ; and  the 
noise  made  on  these  occasions  may  be  aptly 
compared  to  that  of  a distant  meeting  of  dis- 
orderly drunken  persons.  The  J ay  builds  in 
woods,  and  makes  an  artless  nest,  composed 
; of  sticks,  fibres,  and  slender  twigs  ; lays  five 
or  six  eggs,  ash-gray,  mixed  with  green  and 
faintly  spotted  with  brown. 

In  the  ‘ Journal  of  a Naturalist  ’ we  find, 
in  reference  to  the  love  of  offspring,  as  being 
particularly  manifested  in  birds,  the  follow- 
ing remarks  on  the  Jay.  “This  bird  is  al- 
ways extremely  timid  and  cautious,  when  its 
own  interest  or  safety  is  solely  concerned  j 
but  no  sooner  does  its  hungry  brood  clamour 
j for  supply,  than  it  loses  all  this  wary  cha- 
I racter,  and  it  becomes  a bold  and  impudent 
I thief.  At  this  period  it  will  visit  our  gardens, 
which  it  rarely  approaches  at  other  times, 
plimder  them  of  every  raspberry,  cherry,  or 
bean,  that  it  can  obtain,  and  will  not  cease 
from  rapine  as  long  as  any  of  the  brood  or 
: the  crop  remains.  We  see  all  the  nestlings 
I approach,  and,  settling  near  some  meditated 
; scene  of  pltmder,  quietly  await  a summons 
to  commence.  A parent  bird  from  some 
i tree  surveys  the  groimd,  then  descends  upon 
the  cherry,  or  into  the  rows,  immediately 
I annoimces  a discovery  by  a low  but  parti- 
I cnlar  call,  and  all  the  family  flock  into  the 
i . banquet,  which  having  finished  by  repeated 
I j visits,  the  old  birds  return  to  the  woods,  with 
I all  tlieir  chattering  children,  and  become 
the  same  wild  cautious  creatures  they  were 
before.” 

The  Bh7E  Jay.  {Garrulus cristatus.)  This 
elegant  species  is  a native  of  North  America, 
considerably  smaller  than  the  European  Jay, 
with  a tail  much  longer  in  proportion  : the 
head  is  handsomely  crested,  with  loose  silky 
I plumes  ; bill  black  ; legs  brown  : the  whole 
j bird  is  of  a fine  blue  colour  on  the  upper 
parts,  with  the  wings  and  tail  marked  by 
I Qtimerous  black  bars  ; neck  encircled  with  a 


' black  collar  i under  parts  blossom-colour, 
' with  a slight  cast  of  blue;  tail  tipped  with 
' ' '‘■'•I''’  thighs  of  a dusky 

' browu.  Its  note  is  less  discordant  than  the 
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European  Jay  j but  its  manners  are  very 
similar.  It  is  said  to  be  a great  destroyer  of 
maize  or  Indian  com,  often  assembling  in 
large  flocks  to  devour  it. 

Mr.  Gosse,  in  his  ‘ Canadian  Naturalist,' 
thus  speaks  of  this  bird,  in  his  observations 
made  during  the  month  of  December.  “ The 
Blue  Jay  continues  as  numerous  and  as  noisy 
as  ever.  His  harsh  screaming  voice  may  be 
heard  above  that  of  all  the  other  feathered 
inhabitants  of  our  groves,  all  the  year 
through.  A beautiful  bird  he  is,  with  his 
bright  violet,  white,  and  sky-blue  coat,  long 
tall,  and  pointed  crest ; and  by  his  airs  and 
grimaces  he  appears  to  have  no  mean  idea 
of  his  own  personal  attractions,  and  probably 
he  may  think  liis  voice  as  charming  as  his 
plumage,  as  he  so  continually  gives  us  the 
benefit  of  his  music.  He  appears  to  tyran- 
nize over  his  brethren  occasionally.  I once 
saw,  in  the  south,  a Blue  Jay  in  close  and 
hot  pursuit  of  a summer  Red-bird  {Tanagra 
cestiva),  and-  Wilson  records  a parallel  inci- 
dent. He  has  other  notes,  besides  his  com- 
mon loud  squall,  some  of  which  are  difficult 
to  recognize.  In  the  clearing,  the  parties  of  i 
these  birds,  for  they  are  hardly  numerous 
enough  to  be  called  floeks,  generally  fly  high, 
and  alight  about  the  summits  of  lofty  trees  ; 
but  in  the  woods,  particularly  in  spring, 
they  as  frequently  choose  a low-er  altitude. 
They  ore  wary,  and  rather  difficult  of  ap- 
proach. 

JELLY-FISH.  Under  the  heads  “ Acale- 
pha,”  “ Berbe,”  and  “ Medusa,”  will  be  found 
various  information  applicable  to  the  present 
article,  the  popular  name  of  “ Jelly-fishes  ” 
being  very  generally  used  (by  the  unscienti- 
fic) to  denote  the  different  marine  substances 
forming  that  branch  of  the  class  Radiata 
which  IS  comprised  in  the  order  Acalepha. 
Extreme  delicacy  of  structure  is  common  to 
the  whole  group  ; most  of  them  have  no 
hard  support  whatever,  and  the  animals 
when  removed  from  their  natural  element 
wholly  lose  their  form  ; but  there  are  a few 
species  which  have  a very  thin  cartilaginous 
covering,  and  these  retain  a semblance  of  the 
animal  os  it  appeared  when  alive.  We 
find  that  in  every  climate  the  oeean  swarms 
■with  infinite  multitudes  of  animals,  which, 
from  their  minuteness  and  transparency, 
would  be  almost  imperceptible,  were  it  not 
for  the  phosphorescent  properties  of  some  of 
them  being  rendered  e-vident  on  the  slightest 
agitation.  All,  however,  are  not  equally  mi- 
nute : some  grow  to  a large  size,  and  their 
forms  are  perfectly  well  known  to  the  casual 
observers  of  marine  substances  which  lie  on 
every  beach.  Most  of  these  are  highly  phos- 
phorescent ; and  in  tropical  regions,  more 
particularly,  where  they  exist  in  the  greatest 
abundanee,  the  path  of  a vessel  is  marked 
by  a brilliant  line  of  glowing  light,  and  the 
whole  surface  of  the  ocean  often  displays  a 
beautiful  luminosity.  Even  on  our  own 
coasts  a similar  effect  is  very  frequently  ob- 
served, though  the  luminous  appearance  is 
vastly  less  brilliant. 

In  ‘ Ratterson’s  Introduction  to  Zoology’ 
wc  find  the  following  practical  observutions: 
— “ Our  admiration  for  the  various  func- 


tions  performed  by  the  Acalcphce  is  much 
increased  when  we  reflect  upon  the  extremely 
small  quantity  of  solid  matter  which  enters 
into  their  composition.  This  fact  admits  of 
easy  illustration,  both  in  the  Beroes  and  in 
the  Medusae.  On  one  occasion,  we  took  a 
dead  Cydippe,  and  placing  it  on  a piece  of 
glass,  exposed  it  to  the  sun.  As  the  moisture 
evaporated,  the  different  parts  appeared  as 
if  confusedly  painted  on  the  glass  ; and  when 
it  was  become  perfectly  dry,  a touch  re- 
moved the  only  vestiges  of  what  had  been  so 
lately  a graceful  and  animated  being.  With 
regard  to  the  Medusae,  we  may  mention  an 
anecdote  which  we  learned  from  an  eminent 
zoologist,  now  a professor  in  one  of  the  En- 
glish universities  [Prof.  E.  Forbes,  we  be- 
lieve]. He  had,  a few  years  ago,  been  de- 
livering some  zoological  lectures  in  a seaport 
town  in  Scotland,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
had  reverted  to  some  of  the  most  remarkable 
points  in  the  economy  of  the  Acalephse. 
After  the  lecture,  a farmer  who  had  been 
present  came  forward,  and  inquired  if  he 
had  understood  liim  correctly,  as  having 
stated  that  the  Medusae  contained  so  little 
of  solid  material  that  they  might  be  regarded 
as  little  else  than  a mass  of  animated  sea- 
water ? On  being  answered  in  the  affirma- 
tive, he  remarked,  that  it  would  have  saved 
him  many  a pound  had  he  known  that 
soonei-,  for  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  em- 
ploying his  men  and  horses  in  carting  array 
large  quantities  of  jelly-fish  from  the  shore, 
and  using  them  as  manure  on  his  farm,  and 
he  now  believed  they  could  have  been  of 
little  more  real  use  than  an  equal  weight  of 
sea-water.  Assuming  that  so  much  as  one 
ton  weight  of  Medusa:  recently  thrown  on 
the  beach  had  been  carted  away  in  one  load, 
it  rvill  be  found  that,  according  to  the  ex- 
periments of  Professor  Owen,  the  entire 
quantity  of  solid  material  would  be  only 
about  four  pounds  of  avoirdupois  weight,  an 
amount  of  solid  material  which,  if  com- 
pressed, the  farmer  might,  rvith  ease,  have 
carried  home  in  one  of  his  coat  pockets.” 

JERBOA.  (Dijjus.)  This  singular  genus 
of  rodent  quadrupeds  may  be  eonsidered  os 
an  intermediate  link  between  the  Squirrel 
and  the  Bat,  but  agreeing  with  the  latter 
rather  than  the  former  ; while  the  enormous 
development  of  its  hind  legs  and  tail  cause 
it  to  bear  considerable  resemblance  in  form 
to  the  Kangaroo.  One  species  is  a native  of 
of  Egypt,  Syria,  &c.  j and  was  known  to 
the  ancients  under  the  name  of  Dipus, 
(two-footed),  which  is  still  its  scientific 
appellation.  The  most  common  species  is 
the  Dipus  sagitta.  It  is  of  a pale  yellowish 
fawn  colour  on  the  upper  parts,  and  white  | 
beneath  ; the  length  of  the  body  is  about  i 
eight  inches,  and  of  the  tail  ten,  being 
terminated  by.  a tuft  of  black  hair,  the  tip 
of  which  is  wliite,  but  the  rest  short  and 
rough.  The  head  is  short ; the  ears  thin, 
broad,  upright,  and  rounded  ; the  eyes  large, 
round,  and  dark  coloured!  the  fore  legs  about 
an  inch  long,  with  five  toes  to  each  foot,  the 
inner  too  very  small,  but  furnished  with  a 
slinrp,  crooked  claw,  like  the  rest ; the  hind 
legs  are  extremely  long,  thin,  sparingly  co- 


vered with  short  hair,  and  very  much  re- 
semble those  of  a bird  : the  hind  feet  have 
three  toes  on  each,  the  middle  of  which  is 
somewhat  larger  than  the  rest,  and  all  are 


furnished  with  sharp  and  strong  claws  : there 
is  also  a very  small  spur  or  back  toe,  with 
its  corresponding  claw.  On  each  side  the 
nose  are  several  long  hairs  or  whiskers  ; and 
the  cutting  teeth  are  sharp  and  strong,  re- 
sembling those  of  a rat.  In  its  attitudes  and 
manner  of  progression  this  animal  much  re- 
sembles a bird  ; generally  standing,  like  the 
Kangaroo,  on  its  hind  feet,  and  leaping  with 
much  celerity,  and  to  a great  distance.  It 
principally  uses  the  fore  legs  in  feeding, 
putting  to  his  mouth  the  ears  of  com,  and 
various  other  vegetable  sutetances  on  which 
it  feeds. 

The  Jerboas  inhabit  dry,  hard,  and  clayey 
ground,  in  which  they  make  their  burrows. 
These  are  of  considerable  length,  and  run 
obliquely  and  winding ; at  about  half  a yard 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  they  ter- 
minate in  large  excavations  or  nests  ; they 
are  usually  provided  but  with  one  opening, 
though  the  animals  are  provident  enough  to 
make  another  passage,  to  within  a short  dis- 
tance from  the  surface,  through  which  they 
rapidly  penetrate  in  case  of  necessity.  They 
keep  within  their  holes  during  the  day, 
sleeping  rolled  up,  with  their  head  between 
their  thighs : at  sunset  they  come  ont,iand 
remain  abroad  till  morning.  From  the  ra- 
pidity with  which  they  take  their  leaps  (of 
six  or  seven  feet  at  a time),  it  is  nearly  im- 
possible to  overtake  them.  In  leaping,  they 
carry  their  toils  stretched  out ; but  in  stand- 
ing or  walking,  they  carry  them  in  a curr'cd 
form,  the  lower  curve  touching  the  ground. 
In  their  wild  state  these  animals  are  veiy 
fond  of  bulbous  roots;  but,  when  confined, 
they  will  feed  on  raw  meat.  They  are  tamed 
without  much  difficulty,  but  require  to  be 
kept  warm. 

There  are  some  other  species  of  the  Jerboa  t 
by  far  the  largest  of  which  is  the  CxI’K  Jer- 
boa, a native  of  the  mountainous  country  to 
the  north  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Its 
length  from  the  nose  to  the  tail  is  fourteen 
inches,  and  the  tail  itself  somewhat  more. 
The  head  is  broad,  the  muzzle  sharp,  and 
the  upper  jaw  longer  than  the  lower : the 
ears  are  large,  the  whiskers  long  and  black, 
and  the  tail  is  extremely  full  of  hair.  It  is 
an  animal  of  great  strength  and  acti^•ity, 
and  will  spring  to  the  distance  of  twenty  or 
tliirty  feet  at  once.  When  eating,  it  sits  up- 


right  in  the  manner  of  a squirrel  s and  it 
burrows  in  the  ground,  like  tlie  smaller  kind 
of  Jerboas,  with  great  case  and  expedition  j 
having  five  very  strong  and  long  claws  on 
each  of  its  fore  feet : those  on  its  hind  feet 
arc  short,  and  four  in  number.  [See  Hje- 
1.A1IVS.1 

JERFALCON.  [See  Falcon.] 

JOHN  CROW  VUETURE.  The  local 
name  in  Jamaica  for  the  Turkey  Buzzard. 
[Sec  TfKKEV  Buzzard.] 

JOtlX  DORY.  [See  Dory.] 

JE'MNOS.  A singular  genus  of  Coleoptera 
belonging  to  the  family  Cetoniada,  one  spe- 
cies of  which,  described  by  Mr.  W_.  W. 
Saunders,  is  still  very  rare  in  collections ; 
this  is  the  J.KuckeH;  it  is  of  a brilliant 
i green  with  large  yellow  marks  on  the  elytra, 

! and  the  male  has  long  fore  legs.  It  is  a 
native  of  Northern  India. 

JUMPING  HARE.  [See  Helamts.] 

JUNGLE  FOAVL.  (itegapodius  tumu- 
lus.) Mr.  Gould,  in  his  able  and  elegant 
work  on  the  “ Birds  of  Australia,”  presents 
his  readers  with  a most  interesting  account 
of  the  nidification  and  general  habits  of  this 
bird,  which  in  size  is  about  that  of  a common 
Fowl.  Its  mode  of  constructing  its  mound- 
like nest,  and  its  manner  of  depositing  the 
eggs,  &c.,  very  much  resemble  those  described 
under  Taleoalla  [which  see].  “ The 
Jungle-fowl,”  we  learn,  “is  almost  exclu- 
clnsively  confined  to  the  dense  thickets  im- 
mediately adjacent  to  the  sea-beach  : it  ap- 
pears never  to  go  far  inland,  except  along 
the  banks  of  creeks.  It  is  always  met  with 
in  pairs  or  quite  solitary,  and  feeds  on  the 
ground,  its  food  consisting  of  roots  which  its 
powerful  claws  enable  it  to  scratch  up  with 
the  utmost  facility,  and  also  of  seeds,  berries, 
and  insects,  particularly  the  larger  species 
of  Coleoptera,  It  is  at  all  times  a very  dif- 
ficult bird  to  procure ; for  although  the 
rustling  noise  produced  by  its  stiff  pinions 
when  flying  away  be  frequently  heard,  the 
bird  itself  is  seldom  to  be  seen.  Its  flight  is 
heavy  and  unsustained  in  the  extreme  ; when 
first  disturbed  it  invariably  flies  to  a tree, 
and  on  alighting  stretches  out  its  head  and 
neck  in  a straight  line  with  its  body,  re- 
maining in  this  position  as  stationary  and 
motionless  as  the  branch  upon  which  it 
is  perched  : if,  however,  it  becomes  fairly 
alarmed,  it  takes  a horizontal  but  laborious 
flight  for  about  a hundred  yards,  with  its 
legs  hanging  down  as  if  broken.  I did  not 
myself  detect  any  note  or  ciy,  but  from  the 
natives’  description  and  imitation  of  it,  it 
much  resembles  the  clucking  of  the  domestic 
fowl,  ending  with  a scream  like  that  of  the 
peacock.”  The  head  and  crest  of  this  bird 
IS  of  a very  deep  cinnamon  brown  ; back  of 
the  neck  and  alt  the  under  surface  very  dark 
gray  ; back  and  wings  cinnamon  brown  i 
. upper  and  under  tail  coverts  dark  chestnut 
■ brown  ; tail  blackish  brown  i bill  reddish 
• brown,  with  yellow  edges  ; tarsi  and  feet 
bright  orange.  It  appears  that  on  Mr.  Gil- 
bert’s arrival  at  Port  Easington  his  attention 
was  attracted  to  numerous  great  mounds  of 


earth  which  were  pointed  out  to  him  by 
some  of  the  residents  as  being  the  tumuli  of 
the  aborigines.  The  natives,  on  the  other 
hand,  assured  him  that  they  were  formed 
by  tlie  Jungle-fowl  for  the  purpose  of  hatch- 
ing its  eggs  : and  so  it  afterwards  proved. 
One  of  these  mounds  is  described  as  fifteen 
feet  high,  and  sixty  in  circumterenee  at  the 
base,  and  so  enveloped  in  thickly  foliaged 
trees  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  the 
sun’s  rays  reaching  any  part  of  it. 

KAHAU.  The  Proboscis  Monkey.  [See 
Monkeys.] 

KAKAPO.  A New  Zealand  parrot.  [See 
Strigops.] 

KALONG.  The  name  given  to  several 
species  of  Fox-bats  {JPteropidvs).  [See 
PlEROPUS.] 

KANGAROO.  IMacropvs.)  This  extra- 
ordinary animal  is  peculiar  to  Australasia, 
and  belongs  to  the  marsupial  order  of  quad- 
rupeds i but  it  receives  its  scientific  name 
from  the  enormous  length  of  the  hind  feet, 
which  is  the  distinguishing  characteristic  in 
all  the  animals  included  in  the  family  Ma- 
cropopida,  or  Kangaroo  tribe.  But  before 
we  proceed  to  describe  the  form  and  habits 
of  this  singular  quadruped,  we  shall  mention 
the  circumstances  (as  detailed  by  Dr.  Shaw) 
attending  its  first  discovery.  'Phis  was  in 
1770,  when  the  celebrated  navigator  Captain 
Cook  was  stationed  for  a short  time  on  that 
part  of  the  coast  of  New  Holland  which  is 
now  called  New  South  Wales.  On  Friday, 
June  22,  says  Captain  Cook,  a party  who 
were  engaged  in  shooting  pigeons  for  the 
use  1. 1 the  sick  of  the  ship,  saw  an  animal 
which  they  described  to  be  as  large  as  a 
greyhound,  of  a slender  make,  and  ex- 
tremely swift.  The  following  day  the  same 
kind  of  animal  was  again  seen  by  a great 
many  other  people.  ' On  the  24th  it  was 
seen  by  Captain  Cook  himself,  who,  walking 
at  a little  distance  from  the  shore,  observed 
a quadruped,  which  he  thought  bore  some 
resemblance  to  a greyhound,  and  was  of  a 
li"ht  mouse-colour,  with  a long  tail,  and 
which  he  should  have  taken  for  a kind  of 
wild  dog,  had  not  its  extraordinary  manner 
of  Icajiing,  instead  of  running,  convinced 
him  of  the  contrary.  Mr.  Banks  also  ob- 
tained a view  of  it,  and  immediately  con- 
cluded it  to  be  an  animal  perfectly  new  and 
undescribed.  Some  time  after,  this  gentle- 
man, accompanied  by  a small  party,  had  an 
opportunity  of  chasing  two  with  his  grey- 
hound, which  the  Kangaroo,  by  its  bound- 
ing leaps  over  the  high  grass,  soon  out- 
stripped. It  was  not  long,  however,  before 
one  was  shot ; and  the  scientific  associates 
in  this  expedition  of  discovery  were  then 
fully  gratified. 

The  upper  parts  of  the  Kangaroo  are 
small,  while  the  lower  are  remarkably  largo 
in  proportion  i yet  its  general  appearance 
is  decidedly  picturesque.  The  head  bears 
some  resemblance  to  that  of  a deer,  and  the 
visage  is  mild  and  placid  ; the  ears  are  mo- 
derately large,  rather  pointed,  and  upriglit  j 
the  eyes  large,  and  the  mouth  rather  small  | 
the  neck  thin  and  finely  proportioned ; the 


fore  legs  extremely  short,  -with  the  feet 
divided  into  five  toes,  each  furnished  with 
a short  and  somewhat  hooked  claw  •,  the 
hinder  feet,  on  the  contrary,  are  provided 
with  only  four  toes,  the  middle  one  of  wliich 
is  long,  of  great  strength,  and  terminated 
by  a large  and  powerful  hoof-like  nail  or 
claw : so  that  the  head  and  upper  parts 
seem  strangely  disproportioned  to  the  pos- 
terior parts  of  the  animal,  which  are  robust 
and  powerful.  The  tail,  which  is  very  long, 
is  extremely  tluck  at  the  base,  gradually 
tapering,  and  appears  to  act  as  a supple- 
mental limb,  when  the  animal  assumes  its 
erect  or  sitting  posture.  When  feeding,  it 
is  seen  in  a crouching  position,  resting  on  its 
fore  paws,  as  well  as  on  the  hinder  extre- 
mities, wliilst  it  browses  on  the  herbage  j 
and  in  this  attitude  it  hops  gently  along, 
deriving  some  assistance  from  its  tail.  On 
the  least  alarm,  however,  it  raises  itself  on 
its  hind  legs,  and  bounds  away  to  a distanee 
with  great  rapidity.  The  leap  is  of  very 
great  length ; and  is  accomplished  by  the 
muscular  action  of  the  tail,  almost  as  much 
as  by  that  of  the  limbs.  They  use  their 
tails  and  hinder  feet  also  as  weapons  of  de- 
fence : for  when  piusued  and  overtaken  by 
dogs,  they  turn,  and  seizing  them  with  then- 
lore  feet,  strike  them  with  their  liinder  ones, 
sometimes  causing  death  by  a single  blow. 
The  under  side  of  the  hind  foot  has  a cal- 
lous sole  along  its  whole  length  j and  its 
great  length  is  chiefly  given  by  the  elonga- 
tion of  the  metatarsal  bones.  Kangaroos 
have  no  canine  teeth  : their  incisors  are  six 
in  the  upper  jaw,  and  but  two  in  the  lower; 
the  former  short,  and  the  latter  long : the 
molars,  which  are  separated  from  the  in- 
cisors by  a large  vacant  space,  are  ten  in 
number  in  each  jaw.  They  are  exclusively 
herbivorous  in  their  diet,  feeding  chiefly  on 
grass  : and  they  assoeiiite  in  small  herds, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  older  males.  The 
ventral  pouch,  or  receptacle  for  the  young, 
with  which  the  female  Kangaroo  is  fur- 
nished, is  indeed  a most  curious  provision 
of  nature.  Being  situated  just  below  her 
breasts,  there  the  young  ones  sit  to  suck ; 
and  even  when  they  are  old  enough  to  leave 
the  pouch,  for  exercise  or  amusement,  they 
immediately  seek  refuge  in  it  on  the  least 
alarm. 

The  number  of  species  which  are  now 
known  are  very  considerable  : they  vary  in 
size,  from  that  of  a rat  to  the  Great  Kan- 
garoo, the  male  of  whicli  has  been  known  to 
measure  nearly  eight  feet  from  the  nose  to 
the  tip  of  the  tail,  and  to  weigh  220  lbs.  ; 
but  in  form  and  habits  they  bear  a strong 
resemblance  to  each  other.  The  young  are 
produced  in  an  extremely  imperfect  state, 
and  are  even  disproportionately  small ; not 
exceeding  an  inch  in  length.  These  ani- 
mals are  easily  tamed  ; and  when  in  a state 
of  domestication,  they  are  harmless  and 
timid.  Their  flesh  is  eaten  in  Australia, 
and  is  said  to  be  nutritious.  Some  persons 
are  loud  in  their  commendations  of  it ; 
Colonel  Light,  indeed,  goes  so  far  as  to  re- 
commend all  wlio  arc  fond  of  ox-tail  soup 
(and  they  are  not  a few),  to  take  n trip  to 
South  Ai;stralia,  and  cat  Kangaroo-tail 


soup  ; wliich,  he  says,  if  made  with  the  skill 
that  sou|)s  in  England  are,  would  os  far 
surpass  the  ox  as  turtle  does  the  French 
putage. 

Mr.  Gould’s  great  work  on  the  Kangaroo 
Family  is  a most  noble  contribution  to 
Natural  History  : in  it  all  the  species  are 
figured  and  described  with  the  hand  of  a 
master.  We  must  also  refer  to  the  work 
of  Mr.  Waterhouse,  who  has  devoted  a tliick 
octavo  volume  to  their  history.  Both  these 
works  are  indispensable  to  those  who  would 
desire  to  study  this  important  family. 


KERMES.  {Coccus  ilicis,')  An  insect  pro-  , 
duced  in  the  excrescences  of  a small  oak,  the  ’ 
Quercus  coccifcra,  and  found  in  many  parts  ; 
of  Asia  and  the  South  of  Europe.  The  body  ! 
of  this  insect  is  full  of  reddish  juice,  and  i 
when  dead,  and  transformed  into  an  apjia-  1 
rent  grain  or  berry,  it  is  used  for  the  pur-  | 
pose  of  dyeing  a brilliant  red  colour.  They  i 
were  long  taken  for  the  seeds  of  the  tree  on  I 
wliich  they  live,  and  hence  called  grains  of  ’ 
Kermes.  Kermes  is  now  nearly  superseded  | 
by  the  use  of  cochineal,  but  though  much  ! 
inferior  in  brilliancy  to  the  scarlet  clotlis 
dyed  with  real  Mexican  cochineal,  they  re- 
tain the  coloim  better,  and  are  less  liable  to 
stain.  This  is  said  to  have  been  the  cele- 
brated Phoenician  dye.  [See  Cochixeal.] 

KESTREL.  {Falco  Thmunculus.')  A 
beautiful  bird  of  the  Hawk  kind,  known  also 
as  the  Stannel  Hawk,  and  Windhover.  The 
male  is  about  fourteen  inches  in  length,  and  I 
in  breadth  two  feet  three  inches.  Its  colours,  ’ 
at  first  sight,  distinguish  it  from  all  other 
hawks  : the  crown  of  the  head,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  tail,  are  of  a fine  light 
gray  hue  ; and  on  the  lower  part  of  the  latter  j 
there  is  a broad  black  bar,  succeeded  by 
white  tips.  The  back  and  coverts  of  the 
wings  bright  cinnamon  brown,  spotted  with 
black  ; quill  feathers  dusky,  ^th  light 
edges  ; inside  of  the  wings  white,  beautifully 
spotted  with  brown  on  the  under  coverts, 
and  barred  on  all  the  quills  with  pale  ash. 
The  whole  under  side  of  the  bird  is  of  a 
pale  rust  colour,  streaked  and  spotted  with 
black.  The  bill  blue  ; cere  and  eyelids  yel- 
low ; legs  yellow ; claws  black.  The  co- 
lours of  the  female  are  less  virid  than  those 
of  the  male  : the  back  ' and  wing-coverts 
are  rusty  brown,  and  elegantly  marked 
with  numerous  undulated  bars  of  black ; 
the  breast,  belly,  and  thighs  are  of  a pale 
reddish  buff,  with  dusky  streaks  pointing 
downwards  ; and  the  tail  is  marked  by  a 
pretty  broad  dork  ash-coloured  bar  near  the 
end.  I 

The  Kestrel  is  widely  diffused  throughout 
Europe,  and  is  by  no  means  rare  in  the  more  I 
temperate  parts  of  North  America.  It  breeds  i 
in  the  hollows  of  decayed  trees,  and  in  the  | 
holes  of  rocks,  towers,  and  ruined  buildings ; 
and  lays  four  or  five  pale  reddish  eggs.  It  I 
feeds  on  small  birds,  field  mice,  rejitiles,  and 
Insects  : after  securing  its  prey,  it  plucks  the  , 
feathers  very  dexterously  from  birds,  but  | 
swallows  mice  entire,  and  discharges  the 
hair,  in  the  fonn  of  round  balls,  from  its 
mouth.  This  bird,  when  in  quest  of  food, 

“ glides  softly  through  the  air,  at  a mode-  ^ 
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rate  height,  now  poised  in  the  breeze  on 
fluttering  pinion,  now  resting  in  the  void 
apparently  without  motion ; till,  at  last, 
doa'n  he  comes,  like  a falling  stone,  upon 
the  unconscious  prey  below.”  That  discern- 
ing friend  of  the  feathered  tribes,  Mr.  Wa- 
terton,  whose  a-ords  we  have  just  quoted, 
thus  apostrophizes  in  this  bird’s  favour  : 
“ Did  the  nurseryman,  the  farmer,  and  the 
country  gentleman,  know  the  value  of  the 
Windliover’s  services,  they  would  vie  adth 
each  other  in  oifering  him  a safe  retreat. 
He  may  be  said  to  live  almost  entirely  on 
mice  ; and  mice,  you  know,  ore  not  the 
friends  of  man  ; for  they  bring  desolation  to 
the  b«-hive,  destruction  to  the  pea-bed,  and 
spoliation  to  the  corn-stack.  Add  to  this, 
they  arc  extremely  injurious  to  the  planter 
of  trees.”  Again,  “I  prize  the  services  of  the 
Windhover  Haa-k,  a'hich  are  manifest  by 
the  quantity  of  mice  he  destroys  ; and  I do 
all  in  my  power  to  put  this  pretty  bird  on  a 
good  footing  with  the  gamekeepers  and 
sportsmen  of  our  neighbourhood.  Were  this 
bird  properly  protected,  it  would  repay  our 
kindness  adth  interest ; and  we  should  then 
lutve  the  Windhover  by  day,  and  the  oads 
by  night,  to  thin  the  saurms  of  mice  which 
overrun  the  land.”  “ The  Windhover,”  he 
farther  observes,  “ is  a social  bird,  and,  un- 
like most  other  hawks,  it  seems  fond  of 
taking  up  its  abode  near  the  haunts  of  men. 
What  heartfelt  pleasure  I often  experience 
in  watching  the  evolutions  of  this  handsome 
little  falcon  1 and  with  what  content  I see 
: the  crow  and  the  magpie  forming  their  owu 
: nests  ; as  I know  that,  on  the  return  of  an- 
other spring,  these  very  nests  will  aflbrd 

• shelter  to  the  Windhover  I Were  I to  allow 
•.  the  crow  and  the  magpie  to  be  persecuted, 

■ there  would  be  no  chance  for  the  Wind- 
' hover  to  rear  its  progeny  here  ; for  Nature 

has  not  taught  this  bird  the  art  of  making 
: its  nest  in  a tree.  How  astonishing,  and 

• how  diversified,  are  the  habits  of  birds  1 The 
' Windhover  is  never  known  to  make  use  of 
i a nest  imtil  it  has  been  abandoned  for  good 
> and  all  by  the  rightful  owner  ; whilst,  on 
. the  contrary,  the  cuckoo  lays  her  egg  in 

one  of  which  the  original  framer  still  retains 
' possession.” 

KING-BIRD.  A name  given  to  the  Ty- 
rant Flycatcher.  (Muscicapa  Tyrannus.') 

' [See  Ttraxt  Flvcatciiee.] 

KING-FISH.  [See  Op  AH.] 

KINGFISHER.  iAlcedo.)  A rather  nu- 
- merous  genus  of  birds,  and  widely  diffused 
in  warm  climates,  although  there  is  but  one 
1 species  occurring  in  Europe.  They  arc,  in 
general,  birds  of  an  inelegant  shafie,  the  head 
• being  large  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
Ivxiy,  and  the  legs  and  feet  very  small  j but 
they  arc  of  singular  brilliancy  of  plumage. 
In  which  blue,  green,  and  orange  ere  the 
prevailing  colours.  They  are  distinguished 
^ having  a long,  straight,  strong,  and  acute 
bill  i wings  rather  short ; body  thick  and 
cj>Hipact  i head  large  and  elongated;  plumage 
thick  and  glossy.  In  some  of  the  larger 
species,  however,  the  colours  arc  more  ob- 
■care,  exhibiting  a mixture  of  brown,  block. 
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and  white,  variously  modified  in  the  different 
birds.  In  their  manners  they  all  seem  to 
agree  ; frequenting  the  banks  of  rivers,  &c., 
tt^ere,  perched  on  a brnncli  of  a tree,  or  other 
projecting  object,  they  will  remain  motion- 
less for  hours,  watching  till  some  fish  comes 
under  its  station,  when  the  bird  dives  per- 
pendicularly down  into  the  water,  and  brings 
up  its  prey  with  its  feet,  carries  it  to  land, 
kills  it  by  repeated  strokes  of  the  bill,  and 
immediately  swallows  it : afterwords  casting 
up  the  scales  and  other  indigestible  parts,  in 
pellets,  like  birds  of  prey. 

The  CoMMOH  or  Eueopeait  KiNonsHEE. 
(Alcedo  ispida.)  This  retired  and  solitary 
bird,  which  is  only  to  be  found  near  rivers, 
brooks,  or  stagnant  waters,  subsisting  en- 
tirely on  the  smaller  kinds  of  fish,  is  only 
seven  inches  in  length,  and  eleven  in  breadth: 
its  bill  is  nearly  two  inches  long,  the  upper 
mandible  being  black,  and  rather  red  at  the 
base  s the  under  one,  as  well  as  the  inside  of 
the  mouth,  orange-coloured : the  tliroat  is 
white  : the  crown  of  the  head  is  a deep  shining 
green,  with  numerous  transverse  bright  blue 
streaks  : the  shoulders  and  whole  wings  dark 
green,  but  the  edges  of  the  quill  feathers  are 
glossed  with  pale  blue,  and  the  shoulders 
marked  by  numerous  small  blue  spots.  The 
middle  of  the  back,  the  rump,  and  coverts  of 
the  tail  are  of  a most  resplendent  azure  : 
the  tail  is  very  short,  and  of  a deep  rich 
blue  colour  ; and  the  whole  under  part  of 
the  body  is  of  a bright  orange  : legs  red  ; 
claws  black.  The  female  commonly  deposits 
her  eggs  (which  are  from  five  to  eight  in 
number,  and  perfectly  white)  in  a hole  in 
the  river’s  banks,  which  has  probably  been 
made  by  the  mole  or  the  water-rat.  If  the 
nest  be  robbed,  the  bird  returns  and  lays  in 
the  same  situation.  “ I have  had,”  says 
Reaumur,  “ one  of  these  females  brought 
me,  taken  from  her  nest  about  three  leagues 
from  my  house.  After  admiring  the  beauty 
of  her  colours,  I permitted  her  to  fly  ; when 
the  fond  creature  was  instantly  seen  to  repair 
to  the  nest  where  she  had  just  before  been 
made  a captive  : there  joining  the  male,  she 
again  began  to  lay,  though  it  was  for  the 
third  time,  and  the  season  was  very  far  ad- 
vanced. At  each  time  she  had  seven  eggs.” 
In  this  country  the  Kingfisher  begins  to  lay 
early  in  the  season,  and  excludes  her  first 
brood  about  the  beginning  of  April.  The 
fidelity  of  the  male  exceeds  that  of  the 
turtle : he  brings  the  female  large  supplies 
of  fish  during  the  season  of  incubation  ; and 
she,  contrary  to  most  other  birds,  is  always 
plump  and  fat  at  that  time.  The  male, 
who  on  other  occasions  always  makes  a twit- 
tering noise,  now  enters  the  nest  with  all 
the  silence  and  circumspection  imaginable. 
The  young  arc  hatched  at  the  expiration  of 
twenty  days  ; but  they  do  not  acquire  the 
beauty  of  their  plumage  till  after  the  first 
moulting  season.  This  bird  is  usually  seen 
flying  rapidly  near  the  surface  of  the  stream  j 
and  the  velocity  with  which  it  maintains  its 
flight,  considering  the  shortness  of  its  wings, 
is  really  surprising. 

The  ancients  attributed  to  the  Kingfisher 
innumerable  habits  and  properties  equally 
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: improbable.  They  supposed  that  it  built 
Its  nest  upon  the  ocean  j but  as  this  floating 
cradle  would  be  likely  to  be  destroyed  by 
storms,  they  endowed  the  bird  with  powers 
to  lull  the  raging  of  the  waves  during  the 
period  of  incubation  : hence  those  tranquil 
days  near  the  solstice  were  termed  halcyon 
days  ; and  that  the  feathered  voyager  might 
want  no  accomplishment,  they  attributed  to 
it  the  charm  of  song.  They  also  kept  the 
dead  body  of  the  bird  as  a safeguard  against 
thunder,  and  as  a relic  by  which  the  peace 
of  families  would  be  preserved.  But  it  is 
not  to  the  fanciful  genius  of  the  ancients 
alone  that  this  bird  is  indebted  for  wonderful 
attributes.  The  Tartars  and  Ostiaks  preserve 
the  skin  about  their  persons  as  an  amulet 
against  every  ill ; and  they  consider  that  the 
feathers  have  magic  influence,  when  properly 
used,  in  securing  a female’s  love  : nor  are 
such  superstitious  entirely  confined  to  bar- 
barous nations  ; for  there  are  persons,  it  is 
said,  who  believe  that  if  the  body  of  a King- 
fisher be  suspended  by  a tliread,  its  breast, 
by  some  magnetic  influence,  will  invariably 
turn  to  the  north. 

We  shall  now  endeavour  to  point  out,  in 
the  briefest  manner  possible,  some  of  the 
other  most  important  speeies. — The  Giant 
Kingfisher,  illacclo giganiea.)  This  is  the 
largest  species  known,  measuring  eighteen 
inches  from  the  tip  of  the  bill  to  the  end  of 
the  tail  : the  colour  of  the  plumage  chiefly 
composed  of  olive-brown  and  a pale  blue- 
green.  Native  of  Australia Pied  King- 

fisher. (Alcedo  rudls.)  Size  of  the  song- 
thrush.  The  plumage  chiefly  party-coloured 
of  black  and  white.  Native  of  various  parts 

of  Asia  and  Afriea Smvrna  Kingfisher. 

(Alcedo  Smyrnensis).  Size  of  the  missel- 
thrush.  A most  brilliantly  coloured  bird ; 
the  bright  blue  of  the  wings  yielding  in  lustre 
to  none  of  the  feathered  tribes.  Native  of 

the  hotter  parts  of  both  Africa  and  Asia 

Sacred  Kingfisher.  lAlcedo sacra.)  Crown 
of  the  head  and  upper  parts  blue-green  ; the 
throat  white  ; the  under  parts  pale  ferrugi- 
nous, passing  upwards  like  a eollar  round 
the  neck.  Native  of  the  South  Sea  Islands. 
— Crested  Kingfisher.  (Alcedo  cristata.) 
A singularly  brilliant  and  elegant  species. 
The  crown  of  the  head  covered  with  long 
blue-green  feathers,  barred  with  black,  form 
a crest ; the  back,  wings,  and  tail  are  of  an 
exceeding  fine  ultramarine  blue  ; the  breast, 
belly,  thighs,  and  covert-feathers  under  the 
tail  are  of  a bright  orange-eolour;  and  the  legs 
scarlet.  Native  of  Madagascar.  The  next 
species  demands  a more  lengthened  notice. 

The  American  or  Belted  Kingfisher. 
(Alcedo  alcyon.)  This  species  is  distin- 
guished by  being  of  a bluish  slate-colour, 
with  a ferruginous  band  on  the  breast ; having 
a large  collar  of  pure  white  round  the  neck  ; 
and  an  elevated  crest  on  the  head  : legs 
extremely  short.  It  inhabits  all  parts  of  the 
North  American  continent,  and  is  the  only 
species  of  its  tribe  found  within  the  United 
States.  “ Like  the  love-lorn  swains,  of  whom 
poets  tell  us,"  says  Wilson,  “ he  delights  in 
murmuring  streams  and  falling  waters  ; nut, 
however,  merely  that  they  may  soothe  his 


ear,  but  for  a gratification  somewhat  more 
substantial.  Amidst  the  roar  of  the  cataract, 
or  over  the  foam  of  a torrent,  he  sits  perched 
upon  an  overhanging  bough,  glancing  Ids 
piercing  eye  in  every  direction  below  for  his 


sealy  prey,  which,  with  a sudden  circular 
plunge,  he  sweeps  from  their  native  element, 
and  swallows  in  an  instant.  His  voice,  which 
is  not  unlike  the  twirling  of  a watchman’s 
rattle,  is  naturally  loud,  harsh,  and  sudden  ; 
but  is  softened  by  the  sound  of  the  brawling 
streams  and  cascades  among  which  he  gene- 
rally rambles.  He  courses  along  the  windings 
of  the  brook  or  river,  at  a small  height  above 
the  surface,  sometimes  suspending  himself 
by  the  rapid  action  of  his  wings,  like  certain 
species  of  hawks,  ready  to  pounce  on  the  fry 
below  ; now  and  then  settling  on  an  old 
dead  overhanging  limb  to  reeonnoitre.  Mill- 
dams  are  particularly  visited  by  this  fea- 
thered fisher  ; and  the  sound  of  his  pipe  is  as 
well  known  to  the  miller,  as  the  rattling  of 
his  own  hopper.  Rapid  streams,  with  high 
perpendieular  banks,  partieularly  if  they  be 
of  a hard  elayey  or  sandy  nature,  are  also 
favourite  places  of  resort  for  this  bird  : not 
only  because  in  such  places  the  smalt  fish 
are  more  exposed  to  view,  but  because  those 
steep  and  dry  banks  are  the  chosen  situations  I 
for  his  nest.  Into  these  he  digs  with  bill  and  j 
claws  horizontally,  sometimes  to  the  extent 
of  four  or  five  feet,  at  the  ’distance  of  a foot 
or  two  from  the  surface.  The  few  materials 
he  takes  in  are  not  always  placed  at  the  ex-  i 
tremity  of  the  hole,  that  he  and  his  mate  i 
may  have  room  to  turn  with  convenience.  1 
The  eggs  are  five,  pure  white,  and  the  first 
brood  usually  comes  out  about  the  lieginning  ! 
of  June,  and  sometimes  sooner,  according  to  I 
the  part  of  the  country  where  they  reside.  i 
They  are  very  tenacious  of  their  haunts, 
breeding  for  several  successive  years  in  the  1 
same  hole,  and  do  not  readily  forsake  it,  j 
even  though  it  be  visited.”  |j 

It  is  this  species  that  Mr.  Gosse,  in  Ms  I 
“ Birds  of  Jamaica,"  thus  prettih-  describes:  jj 
— “ Where  the  mangrove  or  the  sca-grai»  !; 
stretches  its  branches  down  to  the  water’s  I 
edge,  stopping  the  way  along  the  yellow  1; 
bench,  the  Kingfisher  delights  to  resort,  sit- 
ting on  a projecting  twig  i here  he  waits 
patiently  for  the  approa^  of  some  small 
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fish,  on  which  he  drops  perpendicularly,  and 
having  seized  it  in  his  powerful  beak,  emerges 
from  the  wave,  and  returns  to  his  former 
station  to  swallow  it.  It  is  a verj’  shy  and 
recluse  bird  ; I have  found  scarcely  any  more 
ditlicult  of  approach  : the  posts  of  observation 
wliich  he  chooses  are  mostly  such  as  com- 
mand a a-ide  view  j and  it  was  very  wary  ; 
long  before  the  gunner  can  creep  within 
shot,  the  bird  takes  alarm,  and  darts  away 
to  a distant  tree.  Often  as  it  sits  watchln", 
and  sometimes  at  the  moment  of  flying,  it 
utters  a loud  rattlin"  churr."  “ The  form  of 
the  body  of  this  bird,  in  conjunction  with 
the  head  and  beak,  is  wedge-shaped,  the  tip 
of  the  latter  being  the  point.  This  form  is 
admirably  suited  for  its  sudden  and  im- 
petuous plunges  upon  its  fishy  prey  : as  the 
powerful  texture,  great  size,  sharp  point,  and 
cutting  edges  of  the  beak,  are  for  holding  it. 
The  feathers  of  the  throat  and  breast  are  of 
the  closest  texture,  and  lie  on  each  other 
like  scales,  preventing  the  access  of  any 
water  to  the  body,  while,  from  tlieir  glossy, 
satiny  surface,  the  water  is  tlirown  off  in- 
stantly on  emersion,  as  from  the  plumage  of 
a duck.  The  feet  again,  though  small,  are 
muscular,  the  tarsus  very  short,  the  toes 
united  into  a broad,  flat  palm,  and  the  claws 
unusually  strong,  short,  and  sharp.  When 
one  remembers  that  the  Kingfisher  digs  liis 
own  cave  out  of  the  clayey  or  gravelly  cliffs 
to  the  depth  of  several  feet,  we  shall  see  the 
use  of  his  strong  and  broad  feet,  as  we  may 
see  it  also  in  the  Mole.” 


Mr.  Waterton,  in  his  ‘ Essays,’  has  fur- 
nished some  interesting  notes  on  the  habits 
of  the  Kingfisher,  with  a selection  from  which 
wc  will  conclude  the  article : “ Modern  or- 
nithologists,” says  this  gentleman,  “ have 
thought  fit  to  remove  the  Kingfisher  from 
the  land  birds,  and  assign  it  a place  amongst 
the  water-fowl.  To  me  the  change  appears 
a bad  one  ; and  I could  wish  to  see  it  brought 
back  again  to  the  original  situation  in  which 
our  ancestors  had  placed  it  : for  there  seems 
to  be  nothing  in  its  external  formation  which 
can  warrant  this  arbitrary  transposition. 
The  plumage  of  the  Kingfisher  is  precisely 
that  of  the  land  bird,  and,  of  course,  some 
parts  of  the  skin  are  bare  of  feathers  ; while 
the  whole  body  is  deprived  of  that  thick 
coat  of  down  so  remarkable  in  those  birds 
wliich  are  classed  under  the  denomination 
of  water-fowl.  Its  feet  are  not  webbed,  its 
breast-bone  is  formed  like  that  of  land  birds  ; 
and  its  legs  are  ill  calculated  to  enable  it 
to  walk  into  the  water.  Thus  we  sec  that 
it  can  neither  swim  with  the  duck,  nor  dive 
with  the  merganser,  nor  wade  with  the  heron. 
Its  act  of  immersion  in  the  water  is  quite 
momentary,  and  bears  no  similarity  to  tlie 
immersion  of  tliose  water-fowl  wliich  can 
pursue  their  prey  under  the  surface,  and  i 
persevere  fur  a certain  length  of  time,  till 
they  lay  hold  of  it.  Still  the  mode  of  taking 
its  food  is  similar  to  that  of  the  gulls,  which 
first  sec  the  fish,  and  then  plunge  into  the 
deep  to  obtain  it ; but  this  bird  differs  from 
the  gull  in  every  other  habit.”  " If  the 
Kingfisher  is  to  be  considered  a water-bird 
merely  because  it  draws  its  sustenance  from 


the  water,  then  our  modern  innovators  ought 
to  consider  the  osprey  in  the  same  light : 
and  even  the  barn  owl  might  give  them  a 
hint  that  she  feels  inclined  to  seek  a new 
acquaintance  ; for  I myself  have  seen  her 
plunge  into  the  water,  bring  out  a fish,  and 
convey  it  to  her  nest.  Indeed,  the  swallow, 
with  a still  better  grace,  might  ask  permission 
to  form  a new  division,  distant  both  from 
land  and  water-birds,  and  call  it  ethereal  ; 
because  it  procures  the  whole  of  its  sustenance 
from  insects  in  the  circumambient  air.”  “ I 
love  to  take  my  stand  behind  a large  tree, 
and  watch  the  Kingfisher  as  he  hovers  over 
the  water,  and  at  last  plunges  into  it,  with 
a velocity  like  that  of  an  arrow  from  a bow. 
How  we  are  lost  in  astonishment  when  we 
reflect  that  instinct  forces  this  little  bird  to 
seek  its  sustenance  underneath  the  water  ; 
and  that  it  can  emerge  from  it  in  perfect 
safety  ; though  it  possesses  none  of  the  fa- 
culties (save  that  of  plunging)  which  have 
been  so  liberally  granted  to  most  other  birds 
which  frequent  the  deep  1 I sometimes  fancy 
that  it  is  all  over  with  it,  when  Isee  it  plunge 
into  a pond,  which  I know  to  be  well  stocked 
with  ravenous  pike  ; still  it  invariably  re- 
tinms  uninjured,  and  prepares  to  take  another 
dip.”  “ There  are  people  who  imagine  that 
the  brilliancy  of  the  plumage  of  birds  has 
some  connection  with  a tropical  sun.  Here, 
however,  iu  our  own  native  bird,  we  have 
an  instance  that  the  glowing  sun  of  the 
tropics  is  not  required  to  produce  a splendid 
plumage.  The  hottest  iiarts  of  Asia  and  of 
Africa  do  not  present  us  with  an  azure  more 
rich  and  lovely  than  that  which  adorns  the 
back  of  this  charming  little  bird ; while 
throughout  the  whole  of  America,  from  Hud- 
son’s Bay  to  TiciTa  del  Fuego,  there  has  not 
been  discovered  a Kingfisher  with  colours 
half  so  rich  or  beautiful.  A.sia,  Africa,  and 
America  offer  to  the  naturalist  a vast  abun- 
dance of  dift’erent  species  of  the  Kingfisher. 
Europe  presents  only  one  ; but  that  one  is 
like  a gem  of  the  finest  lustre.” 

KESTKAJOU.  {CercoJeptes.)  A genus  of 
Plantigrade  Carnivora  allied  to  the  Coati- 
mondis.  It  has  a very  long  tail,  wliich  is  pre- 
hensile at  the  end  : the  muzzle  is  short,  the 
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tongue  slender  and  extensile  ; with  two 
pointed  molars  before,  and  three  tubercular 
ones  behind.  One  species  only  is  known, 
iCercule.ptca  cauUivolvultts.)  [See  Potto.] 

KITE.  ( Fitlco  milvus.)  This  well-known 
bird  may  be  distinguished  from  all  the  rest 
of  the  hawk  kind  by  its  forked  tail.  Its 
length  is  a little  more  than  two  feet,  and  its 
breadth  five : the  bill  is  two  inches  long, 
very  much  curved  at  the  end,  and  of  horn 
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colour  : tlie  feathers  on  the  head  and  neck 
are  long  and  narrow,  of  a lioary  colour, 
streaked  with  brown  ; legs  yellow  ; claws 
black.  It  is  almost  jierpetually  on  tlie 
wing  ; and  appears  to  repose  on  the  bosom 
of  the  air  without  making  the  least  effort  to 
support  itself,  so  easy  aud  elegant  is  its 


motion  there.  It  is,  however,  intent  on  its 
prey  beneath ; and  as  the  young  chicken, 
ducks,  goslings,  &c.  suffer  by  the  Kite’s  de- 
predations, it  is  proscribed  by  the  universal 
voice  of  every  rural  district.  AVere  it  not 
for  this,  its  appearance  would  be  welcomed 
as  the  harbinger  of  clear  skies  and  fine 
weather  j for  it  is  in  such  that  it  makes  its 
principal  excursions.  It  breeds  in  large 
forests,  or  wooded  hilly  countries  ; and  lays 
two  or  three  eggs,  of  a whitish  colour,  spotted 
with  pale  yellow,  and  of  a roundish  form.  In 
the  breeding  season  it  will  at  times  approach 
near  the  outskirts  of  villages,  seeking  ma- 
terials for  its  nest ; but  in  general  it  avoids 
the  haunts  of  man.  The  nest  is  usually  in 
the  fork  of  a thick  tree,  where  it  is  concealed 
by  the  branches  : the  external  part  is  formed 
of  twigs,  thickly  matted  together  ; and  the 
interior  is  lined  with  wool,  or  some  other 
soft  and  warm  substance.  The  young  re- 
main a long  time  in  the  nest,  and  are  ex- 
tremely voracious  in  their  appetite  ; so  that 
to  provide  them  with  food  requires  consider- 
abie  labour,  and  greatly  heightens  the  parent 
bird’s  audacity. 

There  was  a time  when  the  Kite  appears 
to  have  been  of  as  much  service  in  London, 
as  the  Vulture  still  is  in  some  of  the  crowded 
cities  of  the  East  ; for  we  read  that  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  the  British  metropolis 
swarmed  witli  Kites,  attracted  thither  by 
the  various  kinds  of  offal  thrown  into  the 
streets,  and  that  these  birds  fearlessly  de- 
scended, and  fearlessly  performed  the  sca- 
venger’s office  ill  the  midst  of  the  people,  it 
being  forbidden  to  kill  them.  When  such 
a fact  as  this  is  brought  before  our  eyes,  the 
“street  nuisances”  of  the  present  day  appear 
like  a comjjarative  luxury  ; and  we  arc  apt 
to  think  that  “ metropolitan  improvements  ” 
must  have  since  gone  on  at  such  a rate  that 
there  can  no  longer  be  any  room  for  them. 


The  Mi.?sissirpi  Kite.  {Elama  Hit- 
smippiensis,')  'the  celebrated  American 
ornithologist,  Wilson,  thus  introduces  this 
species  : “ In  my  perambulations  I fre- 
quently remarked  this  hawk  sailing  about 
in  easy  circles,  and  at  a considerable  height 
in  the  air,  generally  in  company  with  the 
turkey  buzzards,  whose  manner  of  flight  it 
so  exactly  imitates  as  to  seem  the  same 
species,  only  in  minature,  or  seen  at  a more 
immense  height.  AVliy  these  two  birds, 
whose  food  and  manners,  in  other  respects, 
are  so  difl'ercut,  sliould  so  frequently  asso- 
ciate together  in  air,  I am  at  a loss  to  com- 
prehend. W'^e  cannot  for  a moment  suppose 
them  mutually  deceived  by  the  similarity 
of  each  other’s  flight : the  keenness  of  their 
vision  forbids  all  suspicion  of  this  kind. 
They  may  perhaps  be  engaged,  at  such  times, 
in  mere  amusement,  as  thej’  are  observed 
to  soar  to  great  heights  previous  to  a storm  ; ' 
or,  what  is  more  probable,  they  may  both  be 
in  pursuit  of  their  respective  food.  One, 
that  he  may  reconnoitre  a vast  extent  of 
surface  below,  and  trace  the  tainted  at- 
mosphere to  his  favourite  carrion  ; the  other, 
in  search  of  those  large  beetles,  or  coleop- 
terous insects,  that  are  known  often  to  wing 
the  higher  regions  of  the  air  ; and  which,  in 
the  three  individnals  of  this  sjiecies  of  hawk 
which  I examined  by  dissection,  were  the 
only  substances  found  in  their  stomachs. 
For  several  miles,  as  I passed  near  Bayo 
Manchak,  the  trees  were  swarming  with  a 
kind  of  cicada,  or  locust,  that  made  a deaf- 
ening noise  ; and  here  I observed  numbers 
of  the  hawk  now  before  us  sweeping  about 
among  the  trees  like  swallows,  evidently 
in  pursuit  of  these  locusts  ; so  that  insects, 
it  would  appear,  are  the  prineipal  food  of 
this  species.  Yet  when  we  contemplate  the ' 
beak  and  talons  of  this  bird,  both  so  sharp  and 
powerful,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  they 
were  not  intended  by  nature  for  some  more 
formidable  prey  than  beetles,  locusts,  or 
grasshoppers ; and  I doubt  not  but  mice, 
lizards,  snakes,  and  small  birds,  furnisl^  him 
with  an  occasional  repast. 

“ Tills  haw'k,  which  proved  to  be  a male, 
though  wounded  and  precipitated  from  a 
vast  height,  exliibited,  in  his  distress,  symp- 
toms of  great  strength,  and  an  almost  un- 
conquerable spirit.  I no  sooner  approached 
to  pick  him  up  than  he  instantly  gave  battle, 
striking  rapidly  with  his  claws,  wheeling 
round  and  round  as  he  lay  partly  on  his 
rump  ; and  defending  himself  with  great 
vigilance  and  dexterity  ; while  his  dark  red 
eye  sparkled  . with  rage.  Nowithstanding 
all  my  caution  in  seizing  him  to  carr}'  him 
home,  he  struck  his  hind  claw  into  my  hand 
with  such  force  as  to  penetrate  into  the 
bone.  The  Mississippi  Kite  measures  fourteen  ; 
inches  in  length,  and  three  feet  in  extent. 
The  head  and  neck  of  a hoary  white  ; the 
lower  parts  a whitish  ash  ; bill,  cere,  lores, 
and  narrow  line  round  the  eye,  black  j back, 
rump,  scapulars,  and  wing-coverts,  dork 
blackish  ash  j wings  very  long  and  pointed  : 
the  primaries  are  black,  marked  down  each 
side  of  tlie  shaft  with  reddish  sorrel  : all  the 
upper  plumage  at  the  roots  is  whites  the  | 
scapulars  are  also  spotted  with  white  i tail  j 
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; gllghtly  forked,  and,  ns  well  as  the  rump, 
: I jet  black  : legs  vermillion,  tinged  with 
j ■ orange,  and  becoming  blackish  towanls  the 
I toes  ; claws  black  ; iris  of  the  eye  dark  redj 
i pupil,  black.  The  long  pointed  wings  and 
j forked  tail  point  out  the  affinity  of  this 
bird  to  that  family  or  subdirison  of  the /n/co 
I genus,  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Kites, 
; which  sail  without  flapping  the  wings,  and 
cat  from  their  talons  as  they  glide  along,” 

; KITTEN  [MOTHS],  A name  given  by 
. collectors  to  Moths  of  the  genus  Centra. 

KIWI.  A remarkable  and  curious  bird 
of  New  Zealand,  which  we  have  described 
! under  Afteuv.x,  {Apteryx  Australis')  or 
Wingless  Emu.  “ These  birds,”  the  Rev. 
W.  Yate  observes,  “ hide  themselves  during 
the  day  ; and  come  out  of  their  retreats, 
which  are  generally  small  holes  in  the  eartli, 
or  under  stones,  at  night,  to  seek  for  their 
: food.  They  run  very  fast,  and  are  only  to 
i be  caught  by  dogs,  by  torch-light,  which 
I they  sometimes  kick  and  bruise  severely. 

They  are  highly  prized,  when  taken,  which 
j is  very  rarely,  by  the  natives  ; and  their  skins 
are  kept  till  a sufficient  number  are  col- 
lected to  make  into  a garment.  I have  only 
seen  one  garment  made  of  skins  of  this  bird, 
during  my  six  years  and  a half  residence  in 
New  Zealand ; and  no  consideration  would 
induce  the  man  to  whom  it  belonged  to  part 
with  it.”  The  flesh  is  black,  sinewy,  tough, 
and  tasteless.  [See  Aptekv.x.J 

KNOTHORN  [MOTHS].  A name  given 
by  collectors  to  Moths  of  the  genus  rhycita. 

KOKAKO.  Tlie  name  given  by  the  na- 
tives of  New  Zealand  to  a corvine  bird, 
sailed,  by  some,  the  New  Zealand  Crow. 
[See  Gi.AUCons  Ci.nerea.] 

KOODOO,  or  STRIPED  ANTELOPE. 
( J ntilope  strepsiccros.)  This  magnificent  ani- 
mal has  no  rival  among  the  Antelope  genus 
for  size  and  height,  or  for  bold  and  widely  ■ 
spreading  horns.  It  is  eight  feet  iu  length 
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and  four  feet  in  height  at  the  shoulder  j with 
ponderous  horns  beautifully  twisted,  having 
a prominent  spiral  ridge  running  obliquely 
from  the  base  to  the  point,  and  extending  to 
the  length  of  about  four  feet.  The  colour  of 
the  back  and  sides  is  a light  brown,  witii  a 
narrow  white  band  along  the  spine,  and 
several  similar  stripes  descending  obliquely 
down  the  sides  and  hips  ; the  belly  and  under 
parts  being  of  a pale  hue.  Tlic  head  is  large, 
the  cars  broad,  and  the  limbs  thick  and 
robust;  yet,  notwithstanding  its  heavy  make, 
it  takes  long  bounding  leaps  with  surprising 
agility.  It  inhabits  the  woody  parts  of  Caf- 
fraria,  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers  ; and 
when  pursued  takes  to  the  water. 

KUKHPA.  A beautiful  species  of  Wood- 
pigeon  known  by  tliis  name  in  New  Zealand, 
where  it  is  very  plentiful.  It  is  described 
by  the  Rev.  W.  Yate  as  “ much  larger  than 
the  largest  wild  or  tame  pigeons  in  England, 
and  has  a plumage  unrivalled  among  the 
extensive  family  of  doves  for  splendour  and 
variety : green,  purple,  and  gold  are,  how- 
ever, the  prevailing  colours.  It  is  a heavy- 
flying  bird,  which  makes  it  an  easy  prey  to 
the  hawks,  with  which  the  woods  abound. 
They  are  easily  killed  with  a spear  or  a 
musket ; and  if  two  birds  are  found  upon 
the  same  tree,  they  are  either  so  sluggish  or 
slui>id  as  not  to  fly  when  one  is  either  killed 
or  wounded.  They  feed  upon  the  berries  of 
the  Miro ; are  most  delicious  eating ; and 
are  in  season  from  January  to  June.  The 
natives  destroy  vast  numbers  of  these  birds, 
and  value  them  much,  on  account  of  both 
the  quantity  and  the  quality  of  their  flesh. 

LABRXJS  : LABRID.®.  A genus  and 
family  of  Acanthopterygious  lisltes,  the  spe- 
cies of  which  arc  very  numerous  in  tropical 
seas  ; and  even  on  our  own  shores  they  arc 
abundant.  The  Labridve  family  (]Vrasses 
or  Rock-fish,  as  tlicy  are  also  called)  are 
chiefly  remarkable  for  their  thick  fleshy  lips, 
their  large  and  strong  conical  teeth,  their 
oblong  scaly  body,  and  their  brilliant  co- 
lours. They  are  further  gcncrioally  distin- 
guished by  a single  dorsal  fin,  extending 
nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  back,  part  of 
the  rays  spinous,  and  behind  the  point  of  each 
spinous  ray  a short  membranous  filament. 
[Sec  Wrasse,] 

LACERTA  : LACERTIDA5.  A genus 
and  family  of  reptiles.  [Sec  I.izaru.] 

LACKEY  [MOTHS].  A name  given  by 
collectors  to  species  of  Moths  of  the  genus 
Ctisioeampa. 

L.\DY-BIRD.  The  popular  name  given 
to  a wcll-kxiowu  genus  of  coleopterous  in- 
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sects,  which  are  sometimes  seen,  in  vast 
numbers,  in  hop  plantations,  &c.,  where  they 
are  of  infinite  service  in  destroying  the 
various  species  of  Aphides,  which  are  so  pre- 
judicial to  certain  plants  and  fruit-trees. 
[See  Cocci  NELLA.] 

LiEMODEPODA.  The  name  of  an  order 
of  marine  Crustaceans,  with  sessile  eyes,  and 
in  which  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  body 
exhibits  no  distinct  branchiie.  The  body  is 
almost  linear  or  filiform,  and  with  the  head 
' consists  of  eight  or  nine  segments,  with  some 
I small  tubercle-like  appendages  at  its  pos- 
terior and  inferior  extremity  : tlie  limbs  are 
terminated  by  a strong  hook.  The  females 
carry  their  ova  beneath  the  second  and  third 
segments  of  the  body  in  a pouch  formed  of 
approximated  scales.  The  Ci/amns  Ceti,  or 
Whale  louse,  is  an  example  of  this  order. 

LAGOMYS.  A genus  of  Rodent  Quad- 
rupeds, separated  from  the  Hares.  The 
Alpine  Lagomys  iZagomys  Alpimis)  has 
sometimes  been  confounded  with  the  Vary- 
ing Hare,  in  consequence  of  the  latter  having 
also  obtained  the  name  of  ATpine;  but  is  a 
far  smaller  animal,  scarce  exceeding  a 
Guinea-pig  (Cavia  copayba)  in  size,  and 
measuring  only  nine  inches  in  length  ; while 
it  has  a long  head,  and  the  ears  are  short, 
broad,  and  rounded.  It  is  a native  of  the 
Altaic  mountains,  extending  even  as  far  as 
Kamtschatka ; inhabiting  woody  tracts 
amidst  rocks  and  cataracts,  and  forming 
burrows  beneath  the  rocks,  or  lodging  in 
their  fissures.  In  fair  weatlicr  they  seldom 
leave  their  holes  in  the  day-time  ; but  when 
the  weather  is  dull  they  are  seen  running 
about  among  the  rocks,  and  frequently  ut- 
tering a sort  of  whistle  or  chirping  bird'-like 
sound.  During  tire  autumn  they  prepare 
for  their  winter  support,  by  collecting  a 
plentiful  assortment  of  the  finest  herbs  and 
grasses  j wlrich,  after  drying  in  the  sun,  they 
dispose  into  heaps  of  various  sizes,  according 
to  the  number  of  animals  employed  in  form- 
ing them : these  are  easily  distinguishable 
even  through  the  deep  snow,  being  often 
several  feet  in  height  and  breadth.  These 
little  hayricks,  raised  by  their  industrious 
labours,  are  often  found  of  great  service  to 
the  adventurous  sable-hunters,  whose  horses 
would  perish  were  it  not  for  the  supplies 
which  they  thus  occasionally  discover.  For 
tliis  reason  the  Alpine  Hare  has  a name 
among  every  Siberian  and  Tartar  nation 
where  it  is  found : a circumstance  which 
marks  its  importance  to  society ; for  few 
animals,  so  diminutive,  are  noticed  in  those 
regions,  unless  possessed  of  some  valuable 
or  attractive  qualities. 

The  Ogotona  Hake.  (Lagomys  Ogotona.) 
Tills  little  animal,  whose  length  is  only  six 
inches,  inliabits  the  vast  deserts  of  Mongolia, 
and  the  frontiers  of  Chinese  Tartary,  living 
in  sandy  plains  or  on  rocky  mountains.  It 
sometimes  burrows  under  the  soil,  or  con- 
ceals itself  under  heaps  of  stones,  and  forms 
a soft  nest  at  no  great  depth  from  the  sur- 
face. Before  the  approach  of  winter  these 
animals  collect  large  quantities  of  herbs, 
with  which  they  fill  their  holes  j and,  di- 


rected by  the  same  instinct  as  the  Alpine  - 
Lajomys,  they  also  form  hemispherical  ricks  • 
of  hay,  about  a foot  high,  for  their  support  ' 
during  the  inclement  season.  The  colour  of  ' 
the  Ogotona  Hare  is  a pale  brown  above,  . 
and  white  beneath  : on  the  nose  is  a yel-  ; 
lowish  spot,  which  colour  is  seen  on  the  out-  i i 
sides  of  the  limbs  and  the  space  about  the 
rump.  Hawks,  magpies,  and  owls  indiscri-  ■ 
minutely  prey  on  them  ; but  their  most  |i 
formidable  enemies  are  the  cat,  the  fltchet,  ; 
and  the  ermine.  p 

The  Calling  Hare  (Lagomys  pusHlus)  I' 
extremely  resembles  the  Ogotona  Hare,  just 
described,  but  is  rather  smaller.  The  head  ; ; 
is  long,  and  covered  with  fur  to  the  very  tip  ■ 
of  the  nose  j the  ears  are  large  and  rounded ; ! 
and  the  legs  very  short.  The  whole  body  is  ■ : 
covered  with  very  soft,  long,  smooth  fur, 
of  a brownish  lead  colour,  with  the  hairs 
tipped  with  black  ; but  on  the  sides  a yel-  i i 
lowish  tinge  prevails.  It  is  an  inhabitant  ' 
of  the  south-east  parts  of  Russia,  and  is  an  ; 
animal  of  so  solitary  a nature,  that  it  is  very  : 
rarely  to  be  seen  even  in  places  it  most  fre- 
quents. It  commonly  chooses  its  residence 
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in  some  dry  gentle  declivity,  where  the  turf  , 
is  firm  and  covered  with  bushes  : it  there 
forms  an  obliquely  descending  burrow,  the  ' 
entrance  of  which  is  scarcely  more  than  two  ] 
inches  in  diameter ; and  so  numerous  and  ; 
intricate  are  the  avenues  which  lead  to  their  i 
retreats,  that  they  would  with  great  uiffi-  J 
culty  be  discovered,  did  not  their  voice  be-  I 
tray  them.  Tliis  voice  resembles  the  piping  ; 
of  a quail,  but  is  so  loud  that  it  may  be  heard 
at  a surprising  distance,  particularly  as 
there  is  nothing  in  the  structure  of  its  or- 
gans which  can  account  for  so  powerful  a 
tone.  These  little  animals  are  of  an  ex- 
tremely gentle  disposition,  and  easily  tamed. 
Their  pace  is  a kind  of  Icaiiing  motion,  but 
not  very  quick,  nor  do  they  run  well,  on 
account  of  the  shortness  of  their  legs. 

DAGOPUS.  [See  Ptarmigan.] 

LAGOSTOMHS.  A genus  of  Rodent 
Mammalia,  in  which  the  fore  feet  are  fur- 
nished with  four  toes,  the  hinder  with  three  ! 
only,  ns  in  the  Cavies,  all  of  them  armed  i 
with  stout  claws  adapted  for  digging.  The  j 
ears  are  of  moderate  size,  and  the  tail  com- 
paratively short.  Their  three  anterior  mo- 
lars of  the  upper  jaw  consist  each  of  two 
double  layers,  and  the  last  of  three.  The 
onlj'  known  species  iZagostonius  tricJKHlac- 
lylus)  is  about  the  size  of  a Hare,  and  in- 
habits Chili  and  Brazil  : its  general  colour  ^ 


is  grayish  ; the  fur  of  two  sorts,  one  entirely 
alute.and  the  other,  which  is  coarser,  black, 
except  at  the  base  ; the  under  parts  white. 
Its  motions  are  quick,  and  resemble  those  of 
a Rabbit ; and  it  seeks  its  food  by  night. 
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subsisting  wholly  on  vegetables  ; inhabits 
the  level  country ; and  is  not  esteemed  as 
fo<xi.  It  has  very  generally  obtained  the 
name  of  Fincacha  ; and  it  has  also  been 
figured  in  Griffith's  edition  of  Cuvier's 
Rcgne  Animal  under  the  name  of  the  Diana 
Marmot. 

LAGRIID.®.  A family  of  small  Coleop- 
terous insects,  found  in  woods  and  hedges, 
and  upon  plants,  counterfeiting  death  when 
alarmed,  like  the  Cautharidas.  The  head 
and  thorax  arc  narrow  ; the  elytra  soft  and 
fiexible ; and  the  antenna:  filiform.  Their 
bodies  are  soft,  and  although  they  creep  but 
awkwardly,  they  are  active  on  the  wing. 
The  larviB  are  found  in  the  winter,  under 
dead  oak  leaves,  upon  which  they  feed  : 
when  disturbed,  they  roll  themselves  up, 
with  the  head  tent  towards  the  tail ; and 
they  assume  the  pupa  state  witliout  forming 
any  cocoon.  The  species  are  few  in  number, 
but  widely  dispersed. 

LAMB.  The  young  of  the  Sheep. 

LAJIBRUS.  a genus  of  short-tailed 
Crustacea,  most  of  the  species  of  which  are 
; tropical : many  of  them  have  very  long 
fore-legs,  and  are  curiously  covered  with 
knobs  and  spines. 

The  Eurynormo  at^era  is  the  only  member 
of  this  group  found  in  the  British  seas. 

LA.MELLIBRAXCniATA.  An  order  of 
acephalous  (headless)  molluscs,  in  bivalve 
shells  -,  all  the  species  being  aquatic.  In 
these  the  mouth  is  not  situated  upon  a pro- 
minent part  of  the  body,  nor  assisted  in  its 
choice  of  food  by  organs  of  special  sensation 
in  its  neighbourho^ ; but  the  entrance  to 
the  stomach  is  buried  between  the  folds  of 
the  mantle.  The  shell  of  these  animals  is 
composed  of  particles  of  carbonate  of  lime, 
exuded  from  the  surface  of  the  mantle,  and 
contained  in  the  cavities  of  Cells,  or  between 
layers  of  membrane  ; and  a constant  relation 
is  preserved  between  the  size  of  the  animal 
and  that  of  its  shell.  The  valves  arc  con- 
nected together  in  various  ways.  In  the 
first  place,  they  arc  jointed  by  a hinge  ; which 
is  sometimes  firmed  by  the  locking  of  a con- 
tinuous ridge  on  one  valve  into  a groove  in  ‘ 
the  other,  and  sometimes  by  little  iirojcclions  | 
• which  fit  into  corresponding  hollows  in  tlic 
opposite  valve.  Near  the  hinge  is  fixed  the  | 


ligament;  which  is  composed  of  an  elastic 
animal  substance,  and  answers  the  purpose 
of  binding  the  valves  together,  and  at  the 
same  time  keeping  them  a little  apart,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  their  natural  jiosition. 
The  Lamellibranchiata  have  usually  more 
power  of  motion  than  the  other  Acephala  ; 
but  they  do  not  in  general  attain  any  great 
size.  They  arc  distriliiited  over  the  whole 
globe,  principally  frequenting  the  shores  or 
shallows  ; but  the  largest  kinds  are  only 
found  in  w'arm  latitudes. 

LAMELLICORNES.  The  name  by  which 
an  extensive  section  of  Coleoptcra  tribe  is 
distinguished.  With  respect  to  the  size  of 
the  body,  and  the  variety  of  forms  exhibitod 
in  the  head  and  thorax,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  coleopterous  order ; wliile 
those  species  which  in  their  iierfect  state 
live  upon  fresh  vegetable  substances  display 
metallic  colours  of  great  brilliancy  : the 
majority,  however,  are  of  an  uniform  black 
or  brown  colour.  All  have  wings  ; and  they 
crawl  but  slowly  on  the  ground.  They  feed 
on  manure  and  other  decomposed  sub- 
stances ; but  some  species  subsist  on  the 
roots  of  vegetables,  and  in  their  larva  state 
do  great  injury  to  the  cultivator.  The  an- 
tenna: are  always  short ; they  usually  con- 
sist of  nine  or  ten  joints,  and  are  terminated 
in  a club,  generally  composed  of  the  three 
lost,  which  are  lamellar,  and  are  cither 
arranged  like  a fan,  a comb,  or  the  leaves 
of  a book.  The  larvas  have  the  body  long, 
nearly  semi-oylindrical,  soft,  often  trans- 
versely wrinkled,  whitish-coloured,  twelve- 
jointed,  with  the  head  scaly,  armed  with  } 
strong  jaws  and  six  scaly  feet.  A general  i 
idea  of  their  form  may  be  obtained  from  that  j 
of  the  grub  which  produces  the  common 
Cockchafer.  Some  species  do  not  change  to 
pupa:  until  they  have  passed  three  or  four  j 
years  as  larvEe  ; they  form  for  themselves  in  ! 
their  retreats,  with  the  earth  or  the  debris 
of  the  materials  they  have  gnawed,  a cocoon 
of  an  ovoid  form,  or  in  the  shape  of  an  elon- 
gated ball,  of  which  the  particles  are  fastened 
together  with  a glutinous  secretion. 

LAMELLIPEDES.  The  term  applied  to 
the  third  section  of  the  order  Co72chifera 
Dimyai-ia,  containing  Bivalves,  with  the  foot 
of  the  animal  broad  and  thin  j as  in  the  genus 
Cardiacea,  &c. 

LAMPREY.  (Pelromgzon  marinus.)  This 
fish  has  a long  and  slender  body,  nearly  cy- 
lindrical, resembling  an  cel ; and  its  skin, 
which  has  no  scales,  is  covered  with  a glu- 
tinous mucus.  The  Marine  or  Sen  Lamprey 
sometimes  grows  to  a very  large  size  (three 
feet  in  jength) ; the  British  s])ecimcns,  how- 
ever, are  generally  far  inferior  in  magnitude. 
The  usual  colour  of  the  Lamprey  is  a dull 
brownish  olive,  clouded  with  yellowish-white 
variegations  ; the  back  darker  than  the  other 
parts,  and  the  abdomen  paler : the  fins  are 
tinged  with  dull  orange,  and  the  tail  with 
blue.  The  mouth  is  of  a round  form,  re- 
seiubliiig  that  of  a leech,  and,  like  it,  pos- 
sesses the  power  of  sucking  and  adhering 
to  stones  or  other  substances  with  extra- 
ordinary tenacity.  The  tongue,  which  moves 
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to  and  fro  like  a piston,  and  wliicli  is  the 
principal  instrument  in  the  act  of  suction, 
is  furnished  with  two  longitudinal  rows  of 
small  teeth,  and  the  month  is  lined  with 
several  circular  rows.  On  the  top  of  tlie 
head  is  a small  orifice  or  spout-hoic,  through 
which  is  discharged  the  superfluous  water 
taken  in  at  the  mouth  and  gills ; and  on 
each  side  the  neck  is  a row  of  seven  equi- 
distant spiracles,  or  hreathing-holes.  In  re- 
ference to  this  respiratory  apparatus  Mr. 
Owen  has  remarked,  that  “ when  the  Lam- 
prey is  firmly  attached,  as  is  commonly  the 
case,  to  foreign  bodies,  by  means  of  its  suc- 
torial mouth,  it  is  obvious  that  no  water  can 
pass  by  that  aperture  from  the  pharynx  to 
the  gills  ; it  is  therefore  alternately  received 
and  expelled  by  the  external  apertures.” 
The  first  dorsal  flu,  which  is  rather  shallow, 
with  a rounded  outline,  commences  towards 
the  lower  part  of  the  back  ; the  second  is 
nearly  of  the  same  extent,  but  with  a sub- 
triangular  outline  : the-  tail  is  short,  and 
slightly  rormded. 

The  Lamprey  usually  quits  the  sea  in  the 
spring  for  the  purpose  of  spawning,  and  after 
an  absence  of  a few  months  returns  to  its 
original  marine  element.  Wlien  in  motion 
this  fish  is  observed  to  swim  with  consider- 
able vigour  and  rapidity,  but  it  is  more  com- 
monly seen  attached  by  the  mouth  to  some 
large  stone  or  other  substance,  the  body 
hanging  at  rest,  or  obeying  the  motion  of 
the  current,  so  strong  is  its  power  of  suction. 
Its  general  habits  seem  pretty  much  to  re- 
semble those  of  the  eel ; and,  like  the  eel,  it 
is  remarkably  tenacious  of  life.  The  Lam- 
prey, though  its  ancient  repute  no  longer 
remains,  is  still  considered  as  a delicacy  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  year  j and  the  potted 
Lamprej'S  and  Lampems  of  Worcester  are 
in  high  estimation  ; those  taken  in  the  Severn  I 
being  preferred  to  all  others.  During  cold  j 
weather,  tliis  fish  conceals  itself  in  the  ere-  ' 
vices  of  rocks  j and  it  is  a usual  expedient 
with  anglers  to  form  pits  extending  to  the 
water-side  in  the  vicinity  of  its  haunts  ; into 
these  a little  blood  is  thrown,  to  induce  the 
Lamprey  to  come  forth,  when  it  is  readily 
taken. 

The  Kiver  Lampret,  or  Lamperx.  (Pc- 
troynyzon  fluviatilis.)  This  well-known  spe- 
cies inhabits  fresh  waters,  and  is  common  in 
the  Thames,  the  Severn,  the  Dee,  the  Tweed, 
&c.  It  is  from  twelve  to  fifteen  inches  in 
length ; has  a rounded  head,  a slender  cy- 
lindrical body  for  about  two-thirds  of  its 
length,  and  then  compressed  to  the  end  of 
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the  tail.  “ Formerly,”  says  Mr.  Yarrel.  “ the 
Lampern  was  considered  a fish  of  consider- 
able importance.  It  was  taken  in  great 
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quantities  in  the  Tliames  from  Ilattcr.-ea 
Kcach  to  Taplow  Mills,  and  was  sold  to  the 
Dutch  as  bait  for  the  Turbot,  Cod,  and  other 
fisheries.  Four  hundred  thousand  have  Ircen 
sold  in  one  season  for  this  purirose,  at  lire 
rate  of  forty  shillings  per  thousand.  From 
five  pounds  to  eight  pounds  a thousand  have 
been  given ; but  a comparative  scarcity  of 
late  years,  and  consequent  increase  in  jrrice, 
has  obliged  the  line  fishermen  to  adopt  other 
substances  for  bait.  Formerly  the  Thames 
alone  supplied  from  one  miUion  to  twelve 
hundred  thousand  Lampems  annually. 
They  are  very  tenacious  of  life,  and  the 
Dutch  fishermen  managed  to  keep  them 
alive  at  sea  for  many  weeks.”  Great  quan- 
tities are  also  taken  in  the  rivers  of  Ger- 
many : after  being  fried,  thej'  are  jiacked  in 
barrels  by  layers,  between  each  of  which  is 
a layer  of  bay  leaves  and  spices,  sprinkled 
over  wnth  vinegar ; and  in  this  state  they  s. 
are  sent  to  other  countries.  This  species  ! 
spawns  in  April  and  Alay.  It  feeds  on  in- 
sects, worms,  &c.,  and  is  a prolific  fish 

There  are  a few  more  species,  of  a smaller 
size  ; but  in  all  the  main  characteristics  they 
correspond  with  the  foregoing. 

LAAIPYRIDA3.  A family  of  Coleopteroni 
insects,  having  for  its  type  the  genus  Lam- 
pyris.  The  Lampyridee  are  distinguished 
by  having  five  joints  to  all  the  tarsi ; flexible 
elytra  ; and  the  body  usually  elongated  and 
somewhat  depressed  ; by  the  thorax  project- 
ing more  or  less  over  the  head  ; small  man- 
dibles, terminated  by  a sharp  point ; the 
penultimate  joint  of  the  tarsi  always  bilo- 
bate  ; the  terminal  claws  simple;  and  the 
antenna:  approximated  at  the  base.  In  some 
species  the  females  are  apterous,  and  in 
others  furnished  only  with  short  elytra. 
They  are  voracious  in  their  habits  ; preying 
in  the  larva  state  upon  the  bodies  of  snails, 
and  not  upon  plants.  The  species  are,  for 
the  most  part,  exotic,  and  are  often  orna- 
mented with  red  or  yellow  and  block  colours. 
Scarcely  any  exceed  an  inch  in  length. 
Svhen  alarmed,  they  fold  their  antennM  and 
legs  against  the  body,  and  remain  motion- 
less, as  though  dead ; many,  also,  at  such 
times,  bend  their  abdomen  downwards.  The 
tliree  most  important  genera  are  Lycus, 
Omalisiis,  and  Dictyoptera.  [See  Glow- 
worm.] 

LANNER.  {Falco  lannariiis.')  A bird 
of  the  long-wnnged  Hawk  kind,  rather  less 
than  the  buzzard.  It  breeds  in  France, 
where  it  continues  the  whole  year,  is  very 
docile,  and  seems  well  adapted  to  all  the 
purposes  of  hawking.  It  is  also  met  with  in 
Ireland,  and  is  thus  described  by  Pennant : 
The  ear  is  a palish  blue  ; the  crown  of  the 
head,  brown  and  yellow  clay-colour;  above 
each  eye  a broad  wliitc  line  i)Osses  to  the  ' 
hind  part  of  the  head  ; and  beneath  each  a | 
black  mark  points  downwards.  The  throat 
is  white ; the  breast  is  tinged  with  dull 
yellow',  and  marked  with  brown  spots  point- 
ing dowmwards ; the  thighs  and  vent  arc 
spotted  in  a similar  manner ; the  back  and 
coverts  of  the  wings  are  a deep  brown,  edged 
with  a paler  tinge  ; the  quill-feathers  are 
dusky;  the  inner  webs  are  marked  with  j 


OTal  rust-colOTirod  spots ; and  the  tail  is 
spotted  in  the  same  manner  os  the  wings. 

LANTERN-FLY.  (^Ftilgora  Jantem- 
aria.)  This  insect  is  curious  both  on  ac- 
count of  its  size  and  its  singular  properties. 
It  is  nearly  tliree  inches  and  a half  in  length 
from  the  tip  of  the  front  to  that  of  the  tail, 
and  about  live  Inches  and  a half  broad  with 
its  wings  expanded  : the  body  is  of  a length- 
ened oval  shape,  sub-cylindric,  and  divided 
into  several  rings  or  segments ; while  the 
head  is  distinguished  by  a singular  prolon- 
gation, wliich  sometimes  equals  the  rest  of 
the  botly  in  size.  In  this  projection  the  lumi- 
nous property  of  the  Lantern-fly  is  said  to 
exist : but  the  luminosity  of  this  insect  — of 
which  there  arc  several  species  — is  doubted 
by  most  naturalists ; who  say,  that  if  it 
really  exists,  it  is  only  at  particular  seasons. 
It  is  therefore  but  right  that  we  should  give 
our  authority:  — Madame  Merian,  in  her 
work  on  the  Insects  of  Surinam,  says,  “ The 
Indians  once  brouglit  me,  before  I knew 
that  they  shone  by  night,  a number  of  these 
Lantern-flies,  which  I shut  up  in  a large 
wooden  box.  In  the  night  they  made  such 
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a noise  that  I awoke  in  a fright,  and  ordered 
a light  to  be  brought ; not  knotving  from 
whence  the  noise  proceeded.  As  soon  as  we 
found  that  it  came  from  the  box,  we  opened 
it ; but  were  still  much  more  alarmed,  and 
let  it  fall  to  the  ground  in  a fright,  at  seeing 
a flame  of  fire  come  out  of  it ; and  os  many 
animals  os  came  out,  so  many  flames  of  fire 
appeared.  When  we  found  this  to  be  the 
ease,  we  recovered  from  our  fright,  and  again 
collected  the  insects,  highly  admiring  their 
splendid  appearance.” 

The  ground-colour  is  an  elegant  yellow, 
with  a strong  tinge  of  green,  and  marked 
with  numerous  bright  brown  stripes  and 
spots : the  wings  are  very  large,  and  the 
lower  pair  are  decorated  with  a large  cyc- 
sha|«d  spot  on  the  middle  of  each,  the  iris 
or  border  of  the  spot  being  red,  and  the 
centre  half  red  and  half  semitransparent 
white ; the  head  or  lantern  is  pale  yellow, 
with  longitudinal  red  stripes.  This  beauti- 
ml  Insect  is  a native  of  several  porta  of 
8<‘uth  America.  [See  Fl'looha.] 

Ihc  Fulgorn  camklaria,  a native  of 
Cmina,  is  a much  smaller  species;  measuring 
alsmt  two  inches  in  length,  and  two  inches 
and  a half  in  breadth.  The  borly  is  oval, 
anil  the  head  produced  into  a long  horn- 
pfocc- ; ; the  colours  arc  very  elegant; 
the  head  and  horn  being  of  a fine  reddish 


bro-wn,  and  covered  with  numerous  white 
specks  : the  thorax  is  of  a deep  yellow,  and 
the  body  Iilack  above,  but  deep  yellow  be- 
neath : the  wings  are  oval ; the  upper  pair 
blackish,  with  numerous  green  reticulations, 
dividing  the  whole  surface  into  innumerable 
squares,  and  farther  decorated  by  several 
yellow  spots  : the  under  wings  are  orange- 
coloured,  with  broad  black  tips. 

LAP-DOG.  The  little  pets  of  the  draw- 
ing-room and  boudoir  who  bear  the  enviable 
appellation  of  Ladies’  Lap-dogs,  and  who 
for  years  past  have  been  grow'ing  “ small  by 
degrees  and  beautifully  less,”  belong  to  that 
race  of  Dogs  which  have  been  described  as 
“timid,  fond,  and  affeetionate  — the  most 
CTateful  for  kindness,  the  most  patient  under 
ill-treatment;”  — of  course  we  mean  the 
Spaniels  ; and,  therefore,  under  that  word 
will  the  Lap-dog’s  zoological  character  be 
found.  Nature  originally,  without  doubt, 
had  some  hand  in  the  production  of  these 
highly-favoured  diminutives  ; but  her  em- 
pire over  them  has  long  been  usurped  by 
Fancy  and  Fashion,  who  have  agreed — that 
the  ears  of  these  companions  of  female  love- 
liness should  be  remarkably  long  and  full, 
and  the  hair  (of  the  ears  more  especially) 
plentiful  and  beautifully  waved;  that 
“ liver-colour-and- white,”  though  its  pre- 
tensions to  beauty  are  but  moderate,  is  not 
to  be  despised  ; that  “ black-and-white  ” is 
entitled  to  our  particular  regard  ; but  that 
the  dear  little  “ black-and-tan  ” variety  is 
vastly  to  be  preferred  to  either  ; while  it  is 
absolute  treason  to  honour  any  with  the 
title  of  “King  Charles’s  breed”  which  do 
not  possess  certain  indubitable  signs  of  royal 
descent,  as  a black-roofed  mouth,  &c.  There 
is  also  a variety  of  the  Spaniel,  generally  of 
a white  colour,  and  the  hair  of  which  is  ex- 
tremely long : it  is  called  the  Maltese  dog, 
and  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  elegant  of 
the  Lap-dog  tribe. 

LAPPET  [MOTII].  A name  given  by 
collectors  to  species  of  Moths,  of  the  genera 
Oastropacha  and  Eutricha. 

LAPWING  or  PEE  WIT.  (.VaneTJus  cris- 
tatus.)  This  bird,  which  is  about  the  size  of 
a pigeon,  belongs  to  the  snipe  and  plover 
tribe.  It  is  found  in  this  country  in  large 
flocks,  except  during  the  pairing  season, 
when  it  separates  for  the  purposes  of  incuba- 
tion. It  builds  a slight  inartificial  nest  on 
the  ground,  and  lays  four  eggs  of  an  olive 
cost  spotted  with  black.  The  Lapwing’s 
bill  is  black  ; the  crown  of  the  head  and  the 
crest  are  of  a shininfj  black  ; the  cheeks  and 
sides  of  the  neck,  white  : the  throat  and  fore- 
part of  the  neck  are  black  ; the  liind  part,  a 
mixture  of  red,  white,  and  cinereous.  'I'lic 
back  and  scapulars  are  of  a glossy  green  co- 
lour, the  latter  variegated  with  purple  : the 
small  wing-coverts  arc  of  a rcsjilendent  black 
blue  and  green  iuie  ; the  greater  quill-fca- 
tlicrs  arc  black  ; and  the  breast  and  belly 
arc  white.  The  vent  and  coverts  of  the  tail 
arc  orange-coloured  ; the  tail  is  black  and 
white  1 and  the  legs  arc  red.  The  young 
birds  run  about  very  soon  after  they  are 
hatched.  During  this  jieriod  the  old  ones 
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arc  very  assiduous  in  their  attention  to  their  ! 
charge  : on  t lie  approach  of  any  person,  tlicy 
fiutter  round  liis  iiead  with  great  inquietude, 
and  if  he  persists  in  advancing  tliey  will  en- 
deavour to  draw  liim  away,  by  running  along 
tile  ground  as  if  lame,  and  thereby  inviting 
pursuit.  It  subsists  chiefly  on  worms  and 
the  animalculaj  of  the  sea-sliore.  These 
birds  are  very  lively  and  active,  being  almost 
continually  in  motion,  sporting  and  frolick- 
ing in  the  air,  in  all  directions,  or  springing 
and  bounding  from  spot  to  spot  with  great 
agility. 

“ Far  from  her  nest,  the  lapwing  cries 
‘ away.’  ” — Shaks. 

In  the  month  of  October  they  are  in  good 
condition  for  the  table,  and  their  eggs  are 
considered  a delicacy.  [See  Teroteko.] 

IiARIDiE.  Birds  of  the  Gull  tribe,  all  of 
which  are  oceanic  in  their  habits,  and  distin- 
guished for  great  powers  of  flight.  [See  Gull 
and  Lestris.] 

LARK.  (Alauda.)  There  are  many  spe- 
cies of  this  bird,  and  their  great  charaeteristic 
distinction  from  other  birds  consists  in  the 
extreme  elongation  in  an  almost  straight 
1 line  of  their  hinder  claws  ; by  this  formation 
the  prehensile  facnlty  is  nearly  destroyed, 
and  conseqnently,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  species  with  shorter  claws,  they  are  iii- 
capable  of  perching  upon  trees.  The  bill  is 
straight,  slender,  bending  a little  towards 
the  end,  and  sharp-pointed  : the  toes  are  all 
diidded  to  their  origin,  the  nostrils  are  co- 
vered with  feathers,  and  the  tongue  is  bifid. 
These  are  the  only  birds  that  sing  during 
fliglit  5 and  there  is  something  very  delightful 
in  listening  to  their  melodions  strains  when 
the  performers  are  soaring  aloft,  beyond  the 
reach  of  human  ken.  From  the  situation  of 
their  nests  they  are  greatly  exposed  to  the 
attacks  of  predaceous  animals  of  the  weasel 
kind,  which  destroy  great  numbers  of  the 
eggs  and  young.  The  species  which  first 
claims  our  notice  is 

The  Sky-lark.  (Alauda  arvensis.')  This 
delightful  songster,  the  most  harmonious  of 
the  whole  family,  is  universally  diffused 
throughout  Europe,  and  is  everywhere  ex- 
tremely prolific.  It  is  about  seven  inches  in 


length  : bill  dusky,  the  base  of  the  under 
mandible  yellowish  : tlie  feathers  on  Die  top 
of  tlie  head  are  dusky,  edged  witli  rufous 
brown  ; they  are  rather  elongated,  and  may 
be  set  up  as  a crest  : the  plum^e  on  the  . 
upper  part  of  tlie  body  is  reddish-brown,  | 
with  the  middle  darkest,  and  the  ed^es  rather 
pale  : the  upper  part  of  the  breast  rs  yellow, 
spotted  with  biack  ; and  the  lower  part  of 
the  body  is  a pale  yellow.  The  tail  is  dusky 
brown  ; legs  dusky  ; claws  dusky  ; the  hind 
one  being  very  long,  straight,  and  strong. 
The  male  is  of  a deeper  colour,  and  larger 
than  the  female  ; and  is  further  distinguished 
by  having  the  hind  claw  longer.  The  spe- 
cies is  subject,  however,  to  considerable  va- 
riety 5 and  has  even  been  found  of  a pure 
wliite  colour.  The  Sky-lark  commences  liis 
song  early  in  the  spring,  continuing  it  during 
the  whole  summer,  and  is  one  of  the  few 
birds  that  chant  whilst  on  the  wing.  When 
it  first  rises  from  the  earth,  its  notes  are 
feeble  and  Interrupted  ; as  it  ascends,  how- 
ever, they  gradually  swell  to  their  full  tone, 
and  long  after  the  bird  has  reached  a height 
where  it  is  lost  to  the  eye,  it  stiU  continues 
to  charm  the  car  with  its  melody.  It  mounts 
almost  perpendicularly,  and  by  successive 
springs,  and  descends  in  an  oblique  direction, 
unless  when  threatened  with  danger,  when 
it  drops  like  a stone.  The  female  forms  her 
nest  on  the  ground,  beneath  some  turf,  which 
serves  at  once  to  hide  and  shelter  it ; some- 
times in  corn-fields  ; and,  at  others,  in  va- 
rious sorts  of  pasturage.  She  lays  four  or 
five  dirty  white  eggs,  blotched  and  spotted 
with  brown  j and  she  generally  produces 
two  broods  in  a year.  These  prolific  birds 
are  granivorous  : they  are  most  abundant  in 
the  more  open  and  highest  cultivated  situa- 
tions abounding  in  corn,  being  but  seldom 
seen  in  extensive  moors  at  a distance  from 
arable  land.  In  winter  they  assemble  in 
vast  flocks,  grow  very  fat,  and  are  taken  in 
great  numbers  for  the  table. 

The  Wood-lark  {Alaitda  arhfrta^ 
greatly  resembles  the  Sky-lark,  though  it  is 
much  smaller,  and  the  colours  are  less  dis- 
tinct. The  feathers  on  the  crown  and  upi>cr 
parts  of  the  body  are  marked  with  dusky 
spots  edged  with  iight  reddish  brown  : from 
the  beak  over  the  eye  is  a narrow  yellowish 
white  band  surrounding  the  crown  of  the  ; 
head  ; the  feathers  over  the  ears  are  browTi,  i 
beneath  which  is  another  light  band  : quills 
dusky ; neck  and  breast  yellowish  white, 
tinged  with  brown,  and  marked  with  dusky  \ 
spots  : tail  short ; the  four  outer  feathers  on 
each  side  black,  with  dirty  wliitc  tips  ; tail- 
eoverts  very  iong  and  brown  : legs  yellowish 
flesh-colour  : hind  claws  long,  and  slightly 
bent.  It  is  generally  found  near  the  borders 
of  woods,  perches  on  trees,  and  sings  during 
the  night,  so  as  sometimes  to  be  mistaken 
for  the  nightingale.  When  kept  in  a cage, 
near  one  of  the  latter  birds,  it  often  strives  to 
excel  it,  and,  if  not  speedily  removed,  will 
fall  a victim  to  emulation.  This  species  can 
be  easily  distinguished  from  the  Sky-lara 
during  flight,  as  it  does  not  mount  in  the  air 
in  a perpendicular  manner,  and  continue 
liovcring  and  singing  in  the  same  spot  “‘1 
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that  bird  ; but  will  often  rise  to  a great 
hciglit,  and  keep  flying  in  large  irrcgvdar 
circles,  singing  the  whole  time  with  little 
intermission,  sometimes  for  an  hour  together. 


WOOD-LARK. — (aLAODA  ARBORBA.) 


Its  song,  though  not  so  loud  as  that  of  the 
Sky-lark,  is  more  melodious,  and  may  some- 
times be  heard  in  fine  weather  even  in  the 
depth  of  winter.  This  bird  feeds  on  grain, 
se^,  and  insects  : its  nest  is  placed  under 

• a tuft  of  high  grass  or  furze,  or  in  a low 
bush  ; and  is  made  of  dry  grass,  lined  with 
finer  grass  and  hair.  The  female  lays  four 
or  five  eggs,  of  a dusky  colour,  interspersed 
with  deep  brown  spots,  and,  like  the  former 

■ spwies,  often  raises  two  broods  in  the  year. 
It  is  a general  inhabitant  of  Europe,  but  not 

- so  plentiful  as  the  Sky-lark.  It  is  more 
abundant  in  Devonshire  than  in  any  other 
: part  of  England.  These  birds  get  very  fat 
; after  harvest,  and  are  taken  in  great  num- 
bers. 

The  Crested  Lark  {Alauda  cristata)  is 
i distinguished  from  other  species  by  the 
feathers  on  the  crown  of  the  head  being 
much  elongated  and  forming  a crest,  which 
is  darker  than  the  rest  of  the  plumage.  The 

• back  is  ash-coloured,  spotted  with  brown  ; 

• the  breast  and  belly  yellowish  white ; and 
the  throat  is  beautifully  spotted.  The  tail 

■ is  rather  short ; the  two  outer  feathers,  with 
their  e.vtcrior  edges,  white,  tinged  with  red. 

r The  song  of  this  bird  is  fine,  but  not  equal 
to  the  Skylark  : its  aerial  excursions  are 
likewise  sliorter.  Though  found  in  many 
parts  of  Europe,  frequenting  the  banks  of 

ti  lakes  and  rivers,  it  does  not  appear  to  be 
known  in  England. 

j The  Tit- LARK.  (Anthus  prateruiis.)  This 
I bird,  which  by  the  older  writers  was  classed 
, with  the  larks,  lieloiigs  to  a dilferent  genus 
and  family ; but  may  lie  described  here. 
It  is  of  an  elegant  and  slender  shape,  five 
inches  and  a half  in  length,  and  nine  in 
breadth,  'fhe  bill  is  black  ; the  hack  and 
hearl  are  of  a greenish  brown  colour,  spotted 
black  i the  throat  and  lower  part  of 
the  belly  are  whites  the  breast  is  yellow, 
'p  itted  with  black;  the  tail  is  dusky  ; and 
the  feet  are  of  a pale  yellow  colour.  In 
msiny  parts  of  England  this  is  a very  com- 
|i!  Ill  bird;  and  1a  met  with  in  marshes, 
barren  ni'Kirs,  and  mountniuoiis  heaths  ; its 
ncit,  made  of  dry  grai-  and  stalks  of  plants, 
lin  d with  fine  gras;  and  horse-hair,  is  placed 
in  th'  ground  amongst  furze  and  long  grass. 
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The  eggs  are  gcnerallj^  six  in  number,  but 
vary  considerably  in  size  and  colour ; and 
the  Cuckoo  is  said  to  deposit  its  eggs  among  \ 
them.  During  the  period  of  incubation  the  | 
male  sits  upon  an  adjoining  tree,  and  jiours  ] 
forth  its  short  but  pleasing  song ; it  like- 
wise sings  in  the  air,  increasing  its  song  as  * 
it  descends  to  the  branch  ou  which  it  is 
going  to  perch. 

The  Field  Lark.  (Anthiis  affrestis.)  This 
bird  greatly  resembles  the  Titlark  ; but  it 
may  be  readily  distinguished  from  it,  by  the 
bill  being  much  broader  at  the  base,  and  the 
legs  being  yellowish-brown  instead  of  duskir- 
It  is  a solitary  species,  never  associating  m 
flocks,  nor  seen  ou  the  moors  and  dotvns, 
where  the  Titlark  is  most  abundant.  Tlie 
nest  of  this  species  is  plaeed  only  amongst 
high  grass  in  the  most  cultivated  parts, 
where  there  are  plenty  of  trees.  Its  eggs, 
of  which  there  are  four,  are  of  a dirty  bluish 
white,  blotched  aud  spotted  with  purplish 
brown.  Its  flight  is  very  peculiar,  mounting 
up  in  a fluttering  manner,  and  after  some 
time  descending  to  a neighbouring  tree  with 
motionless  wing  and  expanded  tail,  iind 
then  alighting  on  the  ground,  warbling 
during  its  descent.  It  is  chiefly  found  in 
the  western  and  south-western  counties  of 
England. 

There  are  other  species  enumerated  by  ' 
ornithologists  ; as  the  Meadow  Lark,  a 
species  common  in  many  parts  of  Italy  ; 
the  Shore  Lark,  known  as  an  inhabitant 
both  of  Europe  and  America,  and  very 
abundant  in  the  latter  continent  ; tlie 
Bi'.otvN  Lark  ; the  Rock  Lark,  found  at 
tlie  Cape  of  Good  Hope  : the  Marsh  Lark, 
native  of  Germany  ; the  Siberian  Lark  ; 
tlie  Red  Lark  : tlie  Black  Lark,  &c. 

LARRIDiE.  Afamily  of  Hymenopterous 
insects,  small  in  extent,  and  the  species  of 
which  it  is  composed  arc  but  of  moderate 
size.  They  are  distinguished  by  the  labium 
being  entirely  or  partially  concealed,  and 
the  mandibles  deeply  notched  on  the  inner 
side  near  the  base.  They  are  ordinarily 
found  in  sandy  situations,  and  are  fossorial 
in  their  habits.  One  species,  the  beautiful 
and  rare  JMnetus  pictus,  is  remarkable  for  the 
convoluted  antennal  of  the  males  ; and  the 
exotic  genus  Palarus  is  not  less  distinguished 
by  the  constricted  segments  of  its  abdomen. 

LATIIAMUS.  A genus  of  Parrakects 
found  in  Australia  ; as  an  example  we  may 
mention 

LATIIAMUS  DISCOLOR,  termed  by  the 
colonists  of  Van  Diemen's  Land  the  “Swift 
Parrakect.”  During  September  and  the  four 
following  months  this  migratory  species  is 
abundant  in  the  gum  forests,  and  very  com- 
mon in  the  shrubberies  and  gardens  at  Hobart 
Town;  small  flights  of  them  continually 
flying  up  and  down  the  streets  and  over  the 
houses.  They  gather  a flue  clear  honey  from 
the  fresh-blown  flowers  of  the  JCticali/pU 
(especially  E.yibbosus),  which  daily  expand. 
They  arc  quite  fearless,  and  allow  the  inha- 
bitants to  pass  within  a few  feet  of  their 
heads.  Their  eggs  arc  laid  iii  holes  in  the 
loftiest  and  most  inaccessible  trees.  For 


other  species  see  Mr.  Gould’s  Birds  of  Aus- 
tralia. 


LEAF-CUTTING  BEES. 

CHILIS.] 


[See  Meoa- 


LEECII.  (Jlirudo.')  A genus  of  suctorial 
animals,  or  red-blooded  worms,  of  aquatic 
habits,  provided  with  a sucker  at  both  ends 
of  the  body : the  greater  part  are  inhabit- 
ants of  fresh  water ; some,  however,  are 
only  found  in  the  sea  ; whiie  others  live  in 
moist  situations  near  stagnant  water,  pur- 
suing earth-worms,  &c.  Many  of  them  accu- 
mulate their  eggs  into  cocoons,  enveloped  by 
a fibrous  excretion,  at  first  sight  so  closely  re- 
sembling sponge  in  structure  as  to  have  been 
once  mistaken  by  a distinguished  naturalist 
for  a newgeuus  of  that  family.  The  species 
which  principally  deserves  our  attention  is 


LEECHES. — (HinUDO  MEDIOINALIS.) 

the  common  Leech  (the  Iliriido  medicinalis 
of  Linnarus).  Tliis  species,  which  is  usually 
about  the  length  of  tire  middle  finger,  bears 
a considerable  resemblance  to  the  earth- 
worm in  its  general  structure,  but  differs  as 
to  the  conformation  of  its  mouth  and  di- 
gestive apparatus.  Its  skin  is  composed  of 
from  ninety  to  a hundred  or  more  soft  rings, 
by  means  of  wlrich  it  acquires  its  agility, 
and  swims  in  the  water.  It  lias  a small 
head ; a black  skin,  edged  with  a yellow 
line  on  each  side,  and  some  yeliowish  spots 
on  the  back ; and  the  bellj;,  which  is  of  a 
reddish  colour,  is  marked  with  pale  yellow 
spots.  But  the  most  remarkable  part  is  the 
mouth,  which  is  situated  in  the  middie  of 
the  cavity  of  the  anterior  sucker  ; and  three 
little  cartilaginous  bodies,  or  jaws,  arc  seen 
to  be  disposed  around  it,  in  such  a manner 
that  the  three  edges  form  three  radii  of  a 
circle.  Each  of  these  has  two  rows  of  mi- 
nute teeth  at  its  edge,  so  that  it  resembles  a 


small  semicircular  saw.  It  is  imbedded  at 
its  base  in  a bed  of  muscle,  by  the  action  of 
which  it  is  worked,  in  such  a manner  os  to 
cut  into  the  skin,  — a sawing  movement 
being  given  to  each  piece  separately.  It  is 
in  this  manner  that  the  tri-radiate  form  of 
the  leech-bite  is  occasioned  ; each  ray  lieing 
a separate  little  saw,  this  apparatus  enabling 
the  leech  to  penetrate  the  skin  without 
causing  a dangerous  wound.  The  lacerated 
character  of  the  wound  is  very  favourable  to 
the  flow  of  blood  ; whicli  is  further  promoted 
by  the  vacuum  created  by  the  action  of  tlie 
sucker.  The  alimentary  canal  consists  of 
an  oesophagus,  a long  stomach,  with  caical 
sacs,  and  an  intestine.  The  operation  of 
digestion  is  extremely  slow,  notwithstanding 
the  rapid  and  excessive  manner  in  which 
the  Leecli  fills  its  stomach  ; a single  meal 
of  blood  will  suffice  for  many  months  ; nay, 
more  than  a year  will  sometimes  elapse, 
before  the  blood  has  passed  through  the  ali- 
mentary canal  in  the  ordinary  manner, 
during  all  which  period  so  much  of  the 
blood  as  remains  undigested  in  the  stomach 
continues  in  a fluid  state.  This  accounts 
for  the  reluctance  of  the  Leech,  after  being 
used  to  abstract  blood,  to  repeat  the  opera- 
tion ; it  not  only  being  gorged  at  the  time, 
but  provided  with  a sufficient  supply  for  so 
much  longer.  Indeed,  the  true  medicinal 
Leech  does  not  seem  to  take  any  solid  ali- 
ment, but  subsists  on  the  fluids  of  frogs,  fish, 
&c.  Leeches  are  furnished  with  eight  or 
ten  simple  eyes,  which  may  be  detected 
with  a magnhFying  glass  as  a semi-circular 
row  of  black  points,  situated  above  the 
mouth  upon  the  sucking  surface  of  the  oral 
disc ; and  to  these  visual  specks  it  is  sui>- 
posed  they  are  indebted  for  whatever  sight 
they  possess. 

Leeches  derive  their  principal  interest 
from  the  use  that  is  made  of  them  as  a re- 
medial agent ; but  it  should  be  obseiwcd 
that  there  are  only  two  species  so  employed, 
and  these  are  principally  derived  from  the 
South  of  France,  Sweden,  Poland,  and 
Hungary.  It  is  common  for  the  l^ech- 
dealers  to  drive  horses  and  cows  into  the 
ponds,  that  the  Leeches  may  fatten  and  pn^ 
pagate  more  abundantiy  by  sucking  their 
blood.  Children  are  also  employed  to  catch 
them  by  the  hand  ; and  grown  persons  wade 
into  the  shallow  waters  in  the  spring  of  the 
year,  and  catch  the  Leeches  that  adlicre  to 
their  naked  legs.  In  summer,  when  they 
have  retired  to  deeper  waters,  a sort  of  raft 
is  constructed  of  twigs  and  rushes,  by  wliich 
a few  are  entangled.  They  are  also  taken 
by  laying  baits  of  iiver,  to  which  the  Leeches 
resort,  and  are  then  caught ; but  this  last 
method  is  thought  to  make  them  sickly.  A 
Leech  may  be  known  to  be  in  good  health 
if  it  be  active  in  the  water,  and  plump  when 
taken  out.  The  most  certain  method  of 
inducing  Leeches  to  bite,  is  to  cleanse  the 
skin  tlioroughly  ; and  they  should  be  ex- 
posed to  tlie  air  for  a short  time  previous  to 
their  application,  os  by  this  means  they  will 
bite  more  freely.  If  they  arc  voracious,  they 
may  be  applied  to  the  part  by-  licing  held 
lightiy  in  the  fingers,  or  they  may  lie  pla^ 
in  a leech-glass,  which  is  a preferable  mode. 
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I They  should  not  be  disturbed  whilst  suck- 
I ing.'nor  the  patient  be  exposed  to  too  great 
I warmth,  or  they  will  fall  olf;  this  they 
; should  always  be  permitted  to  do  of  their 
own  accord. ' When  the  Leech  has  dropped 
otf,  it  should  be  seized  by  the  tail,  and  drawn 
between  the  finger  and  thumb,  so  as  to  cause  it 
to  disgorge  most  of  the  blood;  or  tliis  may  be 
effected  by  putting  it  in  a week  solution  of 
common  salt.  It  should  then  be  placed  in 
many  successive  fresh  waters,  and  if  not 
injured,  it  may  be  used  again  at  a future 
time. 

“ The  increasing  scarcity  of  Leeches,  ” as 
is  remarked  by  ilr.  Broderip,  “ renders  their 
preservation  and  propagation  objects  of  pri- 
mary importance.  The  death  of  a vast 
number  of  Leeches  is  occasioned  by  errors 
in  the  method  of  keeping  them.  Though 
aquatic  animals,  it  is  not  enough  that  they 
be  supplied  with  water.  They  breathe  by 
their  entire  surface,  and  are  accustomed  to 
change  their  skins  everjr  four  or  five  days. 
Their  body  is  covered,  like  that  of  all  ani- 
mals and  plants  which  inhabit  the  water,  by 
a shiny  or  mucilaginous  fiuid,  which  not 
only  enables  them  to  glide  through  the  water, 
but  keeps  an  aSrial  stratum  in  close  contact 
with  their  respiring  surface.  When  present 
in  a limited  degree,  this  mucous  secretion  is 
highly  seniceable  to  them;  in  excess  itis  de- 
structive. It  is  impossible  for  them  to  dimi- 
nish it  when  it  has  accumulated,  or  to  denude 
themselves  entirely  of  their  old  skin,  in 
■ water  only.  They  must  have  some  resisting 
body  to  creep  over  or  through  in  order  to 
accomplish  this  object.”  The  most  effectual 
method  of  preserring  them  appears  to  be 
that  recommended  by  Fee  ; which  is  i 
follows  : — “ Into  a marble  or  stone  trough  a 
layer  of  seven  inclies  of  a mixture  of  moss, 
turf,  and  charcoal  of  wood  is  to  be  put,  and 
tome  sinall  pebbles  placed  above  it ; at  one 
extremity  of  the  trough,  and  midway  be- 
tween the  bottom  and  the  top,  place  a thin 
plate  of  marble  pierced  with  numerous  small 
holes,  upon  which  there  should  rest  a stratum 
: of  moss,  or  portions  of  the  equisetum  palustre, 
or  horse-tail,  firmly  compressed  by  a stratum 
)f  pebbles.  The  trough  to  be  replenished 
vith  water  only  so  high  that  the  moss  and 
' pebbles  should  be  but  slightly  moistened. 

I A cloth  is  to  be  kept  over  the  mouth  of  the 
rough.  This  is  imitating  as  near  as  pos- 
able their  natural  condition,  and  the  char- 
:»al  not  only  aids  in  keeping  the  water 
•weet,  but  appears  to  prevent  the  Leeches 
wing  attacked  by  parasitic  animals,  to  which 
hey  are  very  liable.  The  water  should  be 
!hangcd  about  once  a week,  and  more  fre- 
picntly  in  warm  weather.”  To  judge  of 
he  vast  numbers  of  I^ecchcs  that  are  rc- 
pjired  for  medical  u.ses,  and  of  the  great 
mportance  it  is  to  ascertain  the  best  method 
•f  prewrving  them,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
talc,  that  four  only  of  the  principal  dealers  : 
"'*"h  import  between  seven  and  eight 
nilllons  annually  1 

The  Hoi:.sr,-LEF.(;(t.  (/firvilo  snnf/umi'jn, 
.Inn.  ) The  body  of  this  siiecics  isdcpres.red; 

'h  the  iKjttom  of  the  mouth  there  arc 
ertain  sharp  tnliercles.  The  mouth  and 


I tail  are  Blender.^  the  body  is  pretty  thick  ; 
’ the  belly  is  of  a yelloadsh  green  colour,  and 
' the  back  is  dusky.  It  is  very  common  in 
I shallow  pools  and  stagnant  waters. 

I The  MEcn.vyiCAL  Lkecii.  {Ilirudo  geo- 
metra,  Linn.)  This  species  is  found  ad- 
hering to  the  trout  and  some  other  fishes 
after  the  spawning  season.  Its  motions  are 
performed  bj'  a particular  expansion  of  the 
bend  and  tail,  as  if  measuring  like  a com- 
pass ; and  hence  it  receives  its  name.  The 
body  is  greenish,  spotted  with  white  ; and 
both  ends  are  dilatable  and  equally  tena- 
cious. 

The  Tobercctlated  Leech.  (_Ponto- 
Mella  muricata.)  A marine  species,  wliich 
adheres  strongly  to  fish,  and  leaves  a black 
impression  on  the  place.  The  body,  which 
is  taper  and  rounded  at  the  greater  extre- 
mity, is  furnished  with  two  small  horns, 
strongly  annulated,  and  tuberculated  on  the 
rings  ; and  the  tail  is  dilatable. 

LEIPOA.  A genus  of  Gallinaceous  birds, 
the  only  known  species  of  which  is 

Leipoa  Ocellata.  The  “ Native  Phea- 
sant ” of  the  colonists  of  Western  Australia  ; 
which  in  its  habits  is  very  like  the  domestic 
fowl.  It  deposits  its  eggs  in  a mound  of 
sand,  about  three  feet  high,  the  inside  being 
lined  with  layers  of  dried  leaves,  grasses,  &c. 
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The  bird  never  sits  on  the  eggs,  but  leaves 
them  to  be  hatched  by  the  heat  of  the  sun's 
rays.  The  natives  are  very  fond  of  the  eggs, 
and  rob  the  mounds  twice  or  thrice  in  a 
season.  These  mounds  resemble  ant-hills  ; 
and,  indeed,  ants  often  abound  in  them. 
Captain  Grey  observes  that  the  nests  arc  at 
least  nine  feet  in  diameter  and  three  feet 
high.  By  the  natives  this  bird  is  named 
Kgnwoo. 

LEMMING.  {Georgclms  lemnius.')  There 
are  several  species  of  this  animal,  varying  in 
size  and  colour  according  to  the  regions  they 
inhabit.  They  arc  found  in  Norway,  Laj)- 
land,  Silicriu,  and  the  northern  parts  of 
America  ; those  of  Norwaj’  being  nearly  the 
size  of  a water  rat,  and  of  a tawny  colour, 
variegated  with  black,  the  sides  of  the  head 
and  the  under  parts  being  white ; while 
those  of  Lapland  and  Siberia  arc  scarcely 
larger  than  a field  mouse,  and  much  less 
distinctly  marked.  The  head  of  the  Lem- 
ming is  large,  short,  thick,  and  well  furred  ; 
the  eves  and  cars  small  ; the  body  thick  ; 
and  the  limbs  short  and  stout,  especially  the 


fore  legs  : they  have  five  toes  on  eacli  foot, 
and  the  claws  on  the  fore  feet  arc  strong, 
compressed,  and  rather  crooked  ; the  tail  is 
very  short,  thick,  C3dindrieal,  and  covered 
with  strong  hairs,  disposed  like  those  of  a 
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pencil  at  the  tip.  Tliey  sniisist  entirely  on 
vegetable  food.  They  form  shallow  bur- 
rows, in  summer  time,  under  the  ground, 
and  in  winter  make  long  passages  under  the 
snow  in  search  of  food.  The  most  extra- 
ordinary characteristic  of  these  animals  is 
their  migrations,  which  they  undertake  at 
irregular  epochs  — upon  an  average  about 
once  in  ten  years  : these  migrations  are  sup- 
posed to  arise  from  an  unusual  multiplica- 
tion of  the  animals  in  the  mountainous  parts 
they  inhabit,  together  with  a deficiency  of 
food  i and,  perhaps,  a kind  of  instinctive 
prescience  of  the  severity  of  the  approaching 
winter.  They  descend  from  the  mountains 
in  incredible  numbers,  and  assemble  in  the 
plains  ; and  then,  as  it  were  with  one  con- 
sent, they  march  on  in  a direct  course,  no 
obstacle  deterring  them,  and  nothing  seem- 
ing to  make  them  turn  aside.  If  they  are 
disturbed  while  swimming  over  a lake  or 
river,  they  will  not  recede,  but  swim  on, 
and  soon  re-assume  their  former  order. 
They  chiefly  move  at  night,  or  early  in  tlie 
morning  ; so  completely  devouring  the  her- 
bage as  they  pass,  that  the  ground  has  the 
aiipearance  of  having  been  burnt.  Exposed 
as  they  are  to  every  attack  from  owls, 
hawks,  weasels,  &c.,  and  so  many  being  de- 
stroyed in  attempting  to  cross  rivers  and 
lakes,  the  diminution  of  their  numbers  is 
very  great  ; so  that  comparatively  very  few 
return  to  their  native  liaunts.  When  en- 
raged, they  raise  themselves  on  their  hind 
feet,  and  utter  a barking  sound.  They  breed 
several  times  in  the  year,  producing  five  or 
six  at  a birth.  Formerly,  so  gross  was  tlie 
superstition  of  the  common  people  of  Nor- 
way, and  so  great  their  terror  at  these  de- 
vastating marches,  that  they  believed  the 
Lemmings  fell  from  the  clouds ; and  they 
were  actually  exorcised  by  the  clergy. 


The  Hudson’s  Bay  Leiuuing  is  of  an  ash 
colour,  with  a tinge  of  tawny  on  the  back, 
having  a dusky  stripe  along  its  middle,  and 
a pale  line  on  each  side.  The  hair  is  very 
fine,  soft,  and  long.  It  is  known  that  they 
migrate  like  the  foregoing  species.  It  occurs 
in  Labrador,  and  all  parts  of  Northern  Ame- 
rica bordering  on  the  Polar  Sea.  It  has  the 
character  of  being  very  inolFensive,  and  so 
easily  tamed  that,  when  caught,  it  will  be- 
come not  only  reconciled  to  its  situation  iu 
a day  or  two,  but  show  a fondness  for  the 
caresses  of  its  master. 


LEMUR.  A genus  of  Quadrumanous  ani- 
mals which  approximate  to  the  Monkey 
tribe  in  liaving  opposable  thumbs  on  both 


))airs  of  extremities,  and  to  the  ordinary 
quadruped  in  their  elongated  pointed  hea’d 
end  sharp  projecting  muzzle  : they  are  also 
void  of  that  mischievous  and  petulant  dis- 
position which  so  much  distinguishes  the 
rnonkey  tribe  ; and  at  the  same  time  they 
differ  from  them  in  their  dentition.  They 
arc  all  natives  of  Madagascar  and  of  some 
of  the  smaller  islands  in  its  neighbourhood. 
The  general  form  of  the  body  is  slender  and 
elongated  ; the  head  shaped  somewhat  like 
that  of  a fox  ; and  the  eyes  large,  as  in  the 
generality  of  nocturnal  animals.  A long 
curved  claw  on  the  first  fingers  of  the  hind 
feet  distinguishes  them  from  all  other  quad- 
rumana.  Their  hind  iegs  are  much  longer 
than  their  anterior  limbs,  and  for  the  most 
part  they  are  excellent  leapers.  Gentle 
and  harmless  os  these  animals  in  general  are, 
they  will  defend  themselves  with  great  re- 
solution when  attacked.  In  their  natural 
haunts  they  associate  in  troops  ; but  they 
are  seldom  seen  abroad  in  the  day-time, 
always  as  much  as  possible  secluding  them- 
selves from  the  light.  They  subsist  on  fruit, 
insects,  and  small  birds.  Their  fur  is  usually 
very  fine  and  silky  j and  the  tail  long  and 
bushy  : there  are  some  species,  however, 
which  are  wholly  destitute  of  a tail,  and 
others  where  that  member  is  merely  ru- 
dimentary. [SeeLoBi:  foi  tiia  Flying I^iwr, 
see  Galeopithecds.] 


LEO.  The  classical  appellation  for  the 
Lion.  [See  Lion.] 


LEOPARD.  iFelis  leopardua.')  A grace- 
ful and  active  animal  belonging  to  the  feline 
tribe,  but  so  like  the  Panther  as  to  be  fre- 
quently taken  for  it  by  the  mere  casual 
observer.  The  principal  difference  is  in  size ; 
the  Leopard  being  considerably  the  smaller 
of  tlie  two,  and  of  a paler  yellow  colour  s 
while  the  ocelli  or  rounded  marks  on  the 
Panther  are  larger,  and  more  distinctly 
formed.  Both  animals  are  widely  diffused 
through  the  tropical  regions  of  the  Old 
AVorld  ; being  natives  of  Africa,  Persi^  Chi- 
na, India,  and  many  of  the  Indian  isands. 
The  general  length  of  the  Leopard,  from 
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nose  to  tail,  is  four  feet ; and  of  the  tail,  two 


and  a half ; and  so  great  is  its  flexibility  of 
body,  that  it  is  able  to  take  surprising  leaps, 
to  swim,  climb  trees,  or  crawl  like  a snake 
upon  the  ground,  with  nearly  equal  facilitv- 
When  pursued,  they  often  take  refuge  in 
trees,  and  occiusionally  spring  ni>on  their 
prey  from  the  branches.  In  speaking  of  the 
Leopard,  Mr.  Swainson  observes.  “Although 
the  names  of  Leopard  and  Panther  have 
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been  long  familiar  in  common  language,  and 
have  conveyed  the  idea  of  two  distinct  spe- 
cies, yet  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  no  scientitic 
writer  of  the  last  generation  either  described, 
or  indeed  appeared  to  know,  in  what  respects 
the  animals  differed.  It  seems  that  numerous 
siKjeimens  of  what  are  called  the  Leopard 
are  in  the  Zoological  Gardens,  and  one  has 
befu  figured  in  the  book  so  entitled  ; but 
>lr.  Bennett  has  not  made  the  slightest  at- 
tempt to  investigate  the  subject,  or  to  throw 
any  light  upon  this  difficult  question.  In 
this  dilemma  we  shall  therefore  repose  on 
the  opinions  of  Major  Hamilton  Smith,  whose 
long  ex|>erience  and  accuracy  of  observation 
are  well  known,  and  whose  authority  in 
this  department  of  nhture  deservedly  ranks 
above  that  of  any  other  naturalist  of  this 
country.  The  Leopard,  as  defined  by  Slajor 
Smith,  when  compared  with  the  Jaguar  and 
Panther  of  naturalists,  is  uniformly  of  a paler 
yellowish  colour,  rather  smaller,  and  the 
dots  rose  formed,  or  consisting  of  several  dots 
partially  united  into  a circular  figure  in 
some  instances,  and  into  a quadrangular, 
triangular,  or  other  less  determinate  forms  : 
there  are  also  several  single  isolated  black 
spots,  which  more  especially  occur  on  the 
outside  of  the  limbs.”  Mr.  Swainson  then 
proceeds  to  say,  “ Our  own  opinion  of  the 
specific  dissimilarity  between  the  Leopard 
and  the  Panther,  judging  from  what  has 
been  written  on  the  subject,  is  in  perfect 
unison  with  that  of  Major  Smith  : while  the 
following  remark  of  that  observing  natu- 
ralist, incidentally  inserted  in  his  account  of 
the  Panther  of  antiquity,  seems  to  us  almost 
conclusive  : — ‘ The  open  spots  which  mark 
all  the  Panthers  have  the  inner  surface  of 
the  annuli  or  rings  more  fidvous  (in  other 
words  darker)  than  the  general  colour  of  the 
sides  1 but  in  the  Leopard  no  such  dis- 
tinction appears,  nor  is  there  room,  as  the 
small  and  more  congregated  dots  are  too 
small  to  admit  it.’  In  truth,  if  there  is  any 
reliance  to  be  placed  in  the  most  accurate 
fi^ires  hitherto  published,  the  small  spots 
of  the  I.,copard  and  the  large  ones  of  the 
Panther  must  strike  even  a casual  observer, 
and  lead  him  to  believe  that  the  two  animals 
were  called  by  different  names.”  Like  most 
feline  animals.  Leopards  are  fierce  and  ra- 
pacious ; and,  it  is  remarked,  that  though 
they  are  ever  devouring,  they  always  appear 
lean  and  emaciated.  They  arc  taken  in 
pitfalls,  covcreil  over  with  slight  hurdles,  on 
which  a bait  of  flesh  is  placed.  Their  skins 
are  very  valuable. 

The  IlrsTixo  LKopAUn,  or  CiiEKTAn. 
(/Jiieparthijulxitd.)  This  species  exhibits  in  its  ' 
form  and  habits  a mixture  of  the  feiine  and 
canine  tribes  ; so  much  so,  indeed,  as  to  have 
Iniinrcd  some  naturalists  to  designate  it  as  a ' 
distinct  genus  under  the  name  oi  C’l/uailurus,  ^ 
or  UurjMtrda.  “ Intermediate  in  size  and  | 
shape  between  the  lA;o[iard  and  the  hound, 
(f*hserves  Mr.  Bennett,  iri  the  Tower  M ena{jc-  I 
rV/;)hcis  slenderer  in  his  b(sly,  more  elevated  • 
on  his  legs,  and  less  flattened  on  the  fore  | 
''^.bis  head  than  the  former,  while  he  I 
defleient  in  the  [wculiarly  graceful  funn,  i 
both  of  head  and  Isody,  which  characterizes  | 


the  latter.  Ilis  tail  is  entirely  that  of  a cat ; 
and  his  limbs,  although  more  elongated 
than  in  any  other  species  of  that  group,  seem 
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to  be  better  fitted  for  strong  muscular  ex- 
ertion than  for  active  and  long-continued 
speed.”  Though  the  Hunting  Leopard  pos- 
sesses much  of  the  sagacity  and  fidelity  of 
the  dog,  its  anatomical  structure  and  general 
habits  are  undoubtedly  feline.  The  general 
ground-coloui’  is  a bright  yellowish  brown 
above,  lighter  on  the  sides,  and  nearly  white 
beneath  j marked  with  numerous  small  black 
spots  on  the  back,  sides,  and  limbs  ; and 
which  are  continued  along  the  tail,  so  closely  I 
set  as  to  appear  like  rings;  the  tip  of  the  tail  i 
is  white,  as  is  also  the  whole  of  its  under 
surface,  with  the  exception  of  the  rings  just  j 
mentioned.  The  ears  are  short  and  rounded,  j 
marked  with  a broad  black  spot  at  the  base, 
the  tip  and  inside  being  whitish.  The  upper 
part  of  the  head  is  of  a deeper  tinge  than 
the  rest ; from  each  eye  is  a blackisli  line  [ 
running  down  to  the  comers  of  the  mouth,  i 
and  the  extremity  of  the  nose,  like  that  of  a 
dog,  is  black.  The  fur  does  not  possess  that 
sleekness  which  distinguishes  the  feline  race  j 
iu  general,  but  has  a peculiar  kind  of  crisp-  | 
ness  ; and  there  is  very  little  appearance  of  ' 
a mane,  except  that  the  hair  is  somewhat  i 
longer  and  more  crisp  along  the  back  of  the  , 
neck. 

This  useful  and  docile  species,  which  it  Is  | 
believed  might  be  reduced  to  a state  of  per-  | 
feet  domestication,  inhabits  the  greater  part  | 
both  of  Asia  and  Africa.  In  India  and  ; 
Persia,  where  they  are  employed  in  the 
chase,  they  are  carried,  cliained  and  hood-  | 
winked,  to  the  field  in  low  cars.  When  the  ; 
hunters  come  within  view  of  a herd  of  ante-  I 
lopes,  the  Leopard  is  liberated,  and  the  i 
game  is  pointed  out  to  him  : he  does  not,  ■ 
however,  immediately  dash  forward  in  pur-  j 
suit,  but  steals  along  cautiously  till  he  has 
nearly  approached  the  herd  unseen,  when 
with  a few  rapid  and  vigorous  bounds  he 
darts  on  the  timid  game,  and  strangles  it 
almost  instantaneously.  Should  he,  how- 
ever, fail  in  his  first  efforts  and  miss  his 
prey,  he  attempts  no  pursuit,  but  returns  to 
the  call  ofliis  master, evidently  disappointed, 
and  generally  almost  breathless. 

LEPAROGASTEIl.  A genus  of  small 
Malacopteryglous  fishes,  which  have  the 
power  of  attaching  themselves  to  rocks  and 
other  hard  substances,  by  means  of  the  disc, 
whereby  they  arc  enabled  to  remain  and 
find  their  food  in  situations  where  every 
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otlier  species  of  fisli  would  be  swept  away  by 
the  cui  reiit  of  the  water.  Tliey  liave  large 
pectorals  reaching  to  tlie  under  side  of  the 
body  ; head  broad  and  depressed  ; snout 
curved  and  protractile  ; body  without  scales; 
gills  with  little  opening,  and  four  or  five  rays  : 
they  have  no  air-bladder,  but  they  swim 

briskly In  the  Rev.  D.avid  Landsborough’s 

‘Excursions  to  Arran,’  the  little  two-spotted 
sucker-lish,  {Lepadogaster  himaculatus), 
whose  fry  he  found  on  opening  a scallop, 
furnishes  him  with  a subject  which  he  treats 
in  a very  pleasant  and  edifying  manner : 
“ IIow  wonderfully  the  Lord  teaches  the 
feeblest  of  his  creatures  to  provide  for  their 
own  safety  and  that  of  their  offspring  I 
What  a charming  nursery  this  little  sucker- 
fish selects  for  itself  I It  is  rather  nice  in  its 
choice.  It  is  not  an  old,  weather-beaten 
scallop  that  it  takes  possession  of,  but  one 
that  is  fresh  without,  and  smooth  and  pure 
within.  After  it  has  entered,  it  certainly 
has  some  way  of  gluing  the  valves  together, 
for  it  is  not  without  difficulty  that  tlicy  can 
be  torn  asunder.  Neither  is  it  imprisoned, 
though  the  apartment  is  thus  shut  against 
intruders  ; for,  closely  as  the  valves  cohere, 
there  are  some  little  apertures  about  the  ears 
of  the  shell  through  which  it  can  make  its 
exit  with  its  numerous  family,  or  by  which 
such  little  creatures  as  they  feed  on  may,  in 
their  simplicity,  enter.” 

LEPAS.  A genus  of  Cirrhipedous  animals, 
of  wliich  the  Ramaole  (iepos  anatifera)  is  a 
specimen.  They  adhere  in  clusters  to  rocks, 
shells,  floating  wood,  and  other  extraneous 
marine  substances,  and,  being  incapable  of 
changing  place,  are  supposed  to  be  true 
hermaphrodites.  The  word  Lepas,  in  the 
Linna:an  system,  contains  all  the  Cirrhipeds, 
or  Multivalves.  It  was  formerly  applied  to 
Limpets  or  Patella  : in  short,  the  ancient 
definition,  “ Concha  petras  adhasrens,” 
would  apply  to  any  shells  attached  to  rocks. 
Much  may  be  expected  from  the  researches 
of  Mr.  Charles  Darwin,  E.  B.  S.,  into  their 
history.  lie  is  at  present  engaged  in  a minute 
investigation  of  all  the  species  of  Cirrhipeds, 
anatomically  and  zoologically.  [See  Bala- 
NUS.] 

LEPIDOPTERA.  An  order  of  four- 
winged insects,  containing  some  of  the  largest 
and  most  beautiful  in  nature,  and  compre- 
hending all  those  usually  ranked  as  Butter- 
flies, Moths,  and  Sphinxes.  Tire  wings, 
which  vary  in  size,  figure,  and  position,  are 
covered  with  a multitude  of  minute  scales, 
which  when  rubbed  appear  like  powder  or 
farinaceous  dust ; the  nervures  of  the  wings 
being  aisposed  chiefly  in  a longitudinal 
direction.  The  antennaj  are  composed  of 
numerous  minute  joints,  and  are  generally 
distinct.  They  are  also  furnished  with  a 
proboscis,  composed  of  two  sub-cylindrical 
! tubes,  between  which  there  is  an  interme- 
I diate  one,  or  sucker ; and  by  means  of  it 
I they  arc  enabled  to  extract  the  nectar  from 
flowers,  that  being  the  only  aliment  on 
I which  they  subsist.  The  head,  thorax,  and 
I abdomen  are  always  more  or  less  covered 
I with  hair. 


In  the  Linnajan  system,  this  order  is  com- 
posed of  three  genera:  I.  I'apHio  (Butter- 
flies) ; which  in  the  Cuvicrian  system  is 
represented  by  the  J)iuma:  2.  Sphinx  (the 
Hawk  Motiis) ; viz.  the  Crnpuscultiria  of 
Cuvier,  which  mostly  fly  in  tlic  morning  or 
evening  twilight:  3.  Phalatna  (or>Ioths); 
called  by  Cuvier  the  A'oeturna,  or  those 
which  in  general  fly  only  during  the  night. 
Some  of  these  are  domestic  pests,  and  devour 
clotli,  wool,  furs,  feathers,  wax,  lard,  flciur, 
and  the  like  ; but  by  far  the  greatest  num- 
ber live  wholly  on  vegetable  food,  certain 
kinds  being  exclusively  leaf-eaters,  while 
others  attack  the  buds,  fruits,  seeds,  bark, 
pith,  stems,  and  roots^  plants.  The  larvse 
of  Lepidopterous  insedw  are  well  known  by 
the  name  of  Caterpillars.  [See  BuTTEKrLT 
and  Catehpillar.] 

So  great  is  the  number  of  insects  belonging 
to  this  order,  that  Dr.  Burmeister  supposes 
them  to  amount  to  nearly  one  sixth  of  the 
whole  of  the  insect  tribes.  The  imago  state 
is  characterized  by  several  peculiarities  not 
occurring  in  any  of  the  other  orders.  “ The 
body  is  compact,  and  densely  clothed  with 
hairs  or  scales  : the  head  is  free,  not  being 
received  into  a frontal  pfothoracic  catnty, 
but  attached  by  a narrow  ligament ; it  is 
furnished  at  the  sides  with  a pair  of  large 
granulated  eyes,  and  its  hinder  part  often 
with  a pair  of  ocelli,  which  are  generally 
hidden  by  the  thick  covering  of  hairs  or 
scales : the  antennre  are  inserted  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  head,  and  are  generally 
long  and  multiarticulate,  very  variable  in 
form,  and  often  very  complicated  in  the 
males  ; the  mouth,  at  first  sight,  appears  to 
consist  of  a long  and  delicate  spirally  con- 
voluted organ,  which,  when  examined,  is 
found  to  consist  of  two  pieces,  each  of  which 
is  sometimes  provided  with  a small  jointed 
appendage  or  palpus  at  its  base.  This  very 
slender  proboscis  (or  antlia  as  it  is  called  by 
Kirby  and  Spence)  is  employed  to  pump  up 
the  nectar  of  flowers,  upon  wliich  alone  it 
subsists,  into  the  mouth  and  stomach  of  the 
insect,  and  which,  from  its  peculiar  ,^on- 
struction,  is  admirably  adapted  for  pene- 
trating to  the  depths  of  the  narrowest  blos- 
soms. When  at  rest,  it  is  coiled  up,  and 
defended  by  two  large  and  C'-'mpressed  jialpi, 
composed  of  three  joints  inserted  upon  a 
fleshy  piece,  soldered  to  the  front  of  the 
head.”  * * * * “ The  thorax  is  robust  and 
compact,  the  prothoracic  portion  minute, 
owing  to  the  fore-legs  performing  no  supple- 
mental functions,  whilst  the  mesothorax,  to 
which  is  attached  the  anterior  pair  of  large 
wings,  is  greatly  enlarged,  the  metathorax 
being  again  reduced  in  size.  The  prothorax 
bears  ui;on  its  upiier  side  a pair  of  organs, 
especially  characteristic  of  the  order,  narne- 
ly,  a pair  of  scales  covered  with  hair  quite 
distinct  from  the  wing-covers  (tegula:'),  wliich 
Kirby  and  Spence  call  patagia  or  tippets,  1 
but  which  have  been  overlooked  by  all  othtj  i 
authors  except  Chabricr,  who  first  discovered  , 
them.”  * » » » “The  wings  are  attached  . 
to  the  lateral  and  superior  parts  of  the  meso- 
and  meta-thorax,  and  arc  always  present,  I 
except  in  a few  species,  of  which  the  f'-’"'**® 
alone  are  apterous,  or  have  the  wings  reduced 
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1 1 to  small  and  useless  appendages:  these  wings 
I are  of  large  size,  and  are  not  folded  up  ; the 
! ! two  fine  layers  of  membrane  of  whicli  the 
wings  arc  composed,  like  the  upimr  and 
lower  surface  of  a leaf,  arc  kept  exi>anded 
by  a number  of  longitudinal  corneous  veins, 
i>r  nerves,  us  they  have  been  called.”  * * * * 
‘■The  wings  in  this  order  ofter  another  pecu- 
liarity, since,  instead  of  being  uakea  and 
transparent,  tlicy  arc  c'.otlied  with  a double 
layer  of  minute  scales,  somewhat  resembling 
those  of  fishes.  These  scales,  upon  which 
the  beauty  of  these  insects  so  entirely  de- 
pends, are  easily  detached  in  the  form  of  a 
fine  dust,  and,  when  examined  under  the 
microscope,  are  exceedingly  variable  in  their 
form,  but  generally  more  or  less  wedge- 
shatied,  or  oval ; sometimes  toothed  or 
notched  at  the  broadest  end,  and  having  a 
slender  iK>int  at  the  base,  by  which  they  are 
attached  upon  the  membranous  surface  of 
the  wing,  which,  when  denuded,  presents 
the  appearance  of  numerous  minute  impres- 
sions arranged  in  lines,  in  which  the  base 
of  the  scales  arc  planted,  being  laid  upon 
each  other  like  the  tiles  on  the  roof  of  a 
. house.  The  number  of  these  scales  is  very 
great,  there  being  more  than  400,000  on  the 
wings  of  the  silkworm  moth,  according  to 
liCuwenhoeck  : in  some  species,  however,  the 
j wings  are  partially,  or  even  entirely,  de- 
i nulled  of  scales  ; and  in  others,  small  patches 
only  are  thus  denuded,  as  in  the  great  Atlas 
iloth.  In  many  species,  these  scales  e.xhibit 
the  most  brilliant  metallic  tints,  so  that  in 
the  bright  light  of  the  sun  it  is  almost  im- 
I po.ssible  to  look  upon  them.”  » * * * “ The  | 
variations  in  the  colours  and  markings  of  j 
the  wings  are  almost  os  numerous  as  the 

• s^ies  themselves : the  sexes  also  often  [ 

dilfer  materially  from  each  other  ; still  some 

. general  principles  arc  erident  in  the  distri- 
bution of  these  colours  and  markings.  Thus 
I the  Pontix  and  PierUles  are  almost  uniformly 
' white ; Colias  and  its  allies  yellow ; the 
FritUlariea  rich  brown,  spotted  with  black 
^ and  with  silvery  si>ots  on  the  under  side ; 

. J I ipparcAia  and  its  allies  oruamented  with 
1 eye-like  marks ; the  Lycence  coppcr-co- 
^ loured : the  Polyommati  fine  blue,  with 
' small  eyes  on  the  under  side  : the  Zyyame 

• with  red  under  wings ; the  XoctuUke  with 
1 an  ear-like  mark  in  the  middle  of  the  fore 

■ wings  ; the  Geometritke  with  waved  carpet- 
like marks.” — We  arc  indebted  for  the  pre- 
vious extracts  to  Mr.  Westwood’s  excellent 
” Introduction  to  the  Classification  of  In- 

« sects.”  We  must  refer  our  readers,  who 

• wish  to  study  the  subject  more  particularly, 
to  the  works  of  Dr.  Boisduval,  Messrs.  I 

■ Doubleday  and  I Icwitson,  and  others.  The; 
■'  recently  published  Dists  of  British  Species,  i 
! drawn  up  with  luj  much  study  and  care  by 

'jr.  Henry  Doubleday  of  Epping,  are  in- 
' dispensable  to  all  who  study  the  British 
4-  species  j as  the  British  authors,  up  to  his 
time  have  been  apt  to  multiply  species,  and 
S'  occtrionally  to  misapply  the  names,  from 
f the  want  of  authentic  siiccimcns  to  compare 
' with  their  species.  More  particular  iiifor- 
!»■  mation  will  l>o  found  under  the  ditVerent 
species  of  l^cpidoptcra  described  in  the  course 
' of  the  work. 


LEPIDOSIREN.  A genus  placed  by 
some  authors  among  the  I'ish,  by  others 
among  the  Amphibia  : of  late  it  has  been 
the  subject  of  many  learned  papers,  abroad 
and  at  home;  the  best  known  species  is  named 
Zepulosircn  annectens,  and  is  a native  of 
Africa. 

Dr.  Melville  differs  from  Professor  Owen 
with  regard  to  the  position  of  tliis  remarkable 
genus  in  the  Animal  Kingdom,  as  he  regards 
it  as  a true  Amphibian.  lie  rests  its  cha- 
racter on  the  absence  of  the  super-occipital 
bone,  the  presence  of  the  large  epi-  and  basi- 
cranial bones,  the  non-development  of  the 
maxillary  and  intermaxillary  bones  ; and 
especially  the  enormous  magnitude  of  the 
Wernerian  bones,  which  become  subservient 
to  mastication,  and  nnchylosed  to  the  ex- 
panded terygoids ; on  the  nostril  being 
doubled  ; on  the  existence  of  external  cuta- 
neous gills  during  the  adult  condition,  which 
did  not  occur  in  any  fish  ; and  on  the  co- 
existence of  external  and  internal  gills,  with 
lungs  : in  other  words,  on  its  exhibiting  the 
different  modes  of  circulation,  respiration, 
&c.,  in  the  produce  — second  stage  of  the 
larva  of  the  frog  and  Amphiuma,  or  Mcno- 
poma,  and  other  characters. 

One  species  (about  a foot  long)  inhabits  the 
upper  part  of  the  river  Gambia  ; and  another 
(between  two  and  three  feet  in  length)  is  a 
native  of  the  large  rivers  of  South  America. 
In  its  respiratory  apparatus,  it  bears  the 
closest  correspondence  with  the  Perenni- 
branchiate  Batrachia  ; but  in  many  other 
points  of  its  internal  structure,  it  more  re- 
sembles certain  species  of  fishes.  The  African 
species  is  said  to  pass  nine  months  out  of  the 
twelve  in  a state  of  torpidity  ; burying  it- 
self in  the  mud  during  the  dry  season,  and 
again  reviving  when  the  sources  of  the  river 
are  swollen  by  the  rains. 

LEPIDOSTEUS.  A genus  of  fishes  with 
very  bony  polished  scales,  one  species  of  ! 
which  is  found  in  the  United  States.  Many  1 
allied  genera  are  found  in  a fossil  state. 

LEPISMA.  A Llnnasan  genus  of  Apte- 
rous insects  ; distinguished  by  an  elongated 
body,  covered  with  small  scales,  frequently 
silvery  and  brilliant.  'J’hcy  have  six  feet,  ' 
run  with  great  velocity,  and  some  of  them  j 
by  means  of  their  caudal  appendage  are  i 


enabled  to  leap.  The  antcnnai  are  setaceous, 
and  usually  very  long.  Several  species  hide 
beneath  stones ; others  conceal  themselves 
in  the  cracks  of  old  window-frames  and 
under  damp  boards,  &c. 
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1 LEPTID^.  A subfamily  of  Dipterous 
insects,  distinguished  by  tlie  proboscis  being 
short  and  membranous  ; tlie  lips  terminal 
and  thick ; and  the  abdomen  usually  with 
five  distinct  segments. 

LEPTOCEPIIADUS,  or  ANGDESEA 
MORRIS.  A Malacopterygious  flsli,  cha- 
racterized by  a very  small  and  sliort  head, 
and  a remarkably  compressed  body.  It  is 
common  in  the  seas  of  hot  climates.  One 
specimen  of  it  was  taken  on  the  coast  of 
Anglesea  by  a gentleman  named  Morris, 
and  is  described  by  Pennant ; but  since  that 
time  many  others  have  been  found  on  our 
coasts.  It  is  four  inclies  long ; head  very 
small ; the  eyes  large  ; lower  j aw  slender  ; 
numerous  small  teeth  in  each  j aw  ; the  body 
compressed  sideways  ; extremely  thin,  and 
almost  transparent : the  bones  forming  the 
vertebrae  have  no  spinous  processes  what- 
ever J tlie  dorsal  and  abdominal  margins, 
j as  well  ns  the  lateral  line,  exhibit  a series  of 
small  black  specks  ; and  its  general  opal- 
1 like  hue  and  graceful  motions  give  it  a very 
i pleasing  appearance.  It  is  usually  found 
among  sea-weed. 

LEPTOCONCHUS.  A genus  of  Mollusca, 

; found  in  the  Rod  Sea,  where  it  is  imbedded 
in  calcareous  masses  of  Polyperia.  The 
; lioad  of  the  animal  is  furnished  with  a pro- 
boscis i two  tentaoula,  witli  eyes  in  the 
middle  ; foot  of  moderate  size,  and  no  oper- 
culum. The  shell  is  of  a dirty-white  colour, 
subglobulnr,  delicate,  fragile,  and  translu- 
cent ; spire  low ; aperture  large,  and  fur- 
rowed externally. 

LEPTOPHINA.  The  name  given  to  a 
subfamily  of  serpents  belonging  to  the  family 
Colubridee.  They  are  characterized  by  a 
long  and  very  slender  body,  slightly  de- 
pressed : the  head  elongated,  and  narrowed 
before  ; and  a very  long,  slender,  and  acutely 
pointed  taii.  “The  whole  of  the  serpents 
composing  these  genera  live,”  Mr.  Bell  ob- 
serves, “ in  woods,  entwining  themselves 
amongst  the  branches  of  trees,  and  gliding 
with  great  rapidity  and  elegance  from  one 
to  another.  Their  habits,  combined  with 
the  graceful  slenderness  of  their  form,  the 
beautiful  metallie  reflection  from  the  surface 
in  some  species,  and  the  bright  and  change- 
able hues  in  others,  place  them  among  the 
most  interesting  of  the  serpent  tribe.  Their 
food  consists  of  large  insects,  young  birds, 
&c.,  which  the  extraordinary  size  of  the 
head,  the  width  of  the  gape,  and  the  great 
dilatability  of  the  neck  and  body,  enable 
them  to  swallow,  notwithstanding  the  small 
size  of  these  parts  in  a state  of  rest.”  They 
are  perfectly  harmless  ; and  it  is  even  said 
that  children  are  in  the  habit  of  taming  and 
playing  with  some  of  the  species,  twining 
! them  round  their  necks  and  arms,  and  that 
1 the  snakes  appear  pleased  at  being  thus  ca- 
ressed. 

DEPTOPTIDXJS.  A genus  of  Grallatorial 
birds,  containing  the  weil  known  A(fjulant 
of  India  [which  sec]. 

EEPTURIDAH.  The  third  family  of 
Longicorn  beetles,  comprising  such  ns  have 

the  eyes  rounded,  or  very  slightly  cii’.argi- 
nate  ; the  antenna;  of  moderate  length  in- 
serted before  the  eyes  ; the  head  is  inclined 
downwards,  and  narrowed  into  a neck  at  its 
union  with  the  thorax,  which  is  conical  or 
trapezoid,  and  narrower  in  front  than  the 
head  ; the  mandibies  are  acute  at  the  tips  ; 
tiie  elytra  are  narrowed  to  the  tips,  so  as  to 
give  the  terminal  part  of  the  body  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  elongated  but  reversed  tri- 
angle. These  insects  are  of  moderate  size, 
active,  and  generally  gaily  coloured,  being 
often  ornamented  with  yeliow  markings ; 
tiiey  are  found  either  ujion  umbelliferous 
flowers  in  the  hot  sunshine,  or  on  the  trunks 
of  trees,  where  they  usually  reside  in  their 
previous  states.  ; 

One  of  the  largest  and  finest  of  these 
beetles  is  a North  American  species,  the  Des- 
moccjiLS  pallialus,  which  appears  on  the 
flowers  and  leaves  of  the  common  elder 
towards  the  end  of  June  and  until  the  middle 
of  July.  It  is  of  a deep  violet  or  Prussian 
blue  colour,  sometimes  glossed  with  green, 
and  nearly  one  half  of  the  fore  part  of  the 
wing-covers  is  orange-yellow,  suggesting  the  , 
idea  of  a short  cloak  of  this  colour  thrown  ' 
over  the  shoulders,  which  the  name palliatut, 
that  is,  cloaked,  was  designed  to  express.  The 
head  is  narrow  ; the  thorax  is  narrow  before 
and  wdde  behind,  and  has  a little  sharp  pro- 
jecting point  on  each  side  of  the  base.  The 
larva;  live  in  the  lower  part  of  the  stems  of 
the  elder,  and  devour  the  pith,  as  Dr.  Harris 
informs  us.  In  this  country  are  many  si)C- 
cies,  some  of  which  are  rather  large  and  hand- 
some. They  are  described  in  the  works  of 
Mr.  Stephens. 

LEPUS.  [See  HAitE.] 

LERNADAD.S1.  A group  of  parasitic 
Crustacea  ; one  species  of  which  infests  the 
Sun-fish  {Orthogm-isctis).  The  fish  and 
its  parasite  are  thus  described  in  Capt.  Grey's 
Travels  in  Australia  : “ AVc  caught  also  a 
fish  iOrthogariscus),  vrhieli  the  seamen  called 
a devil-fish.  The  length  of  it  was  six  feet 
two  inches  ; breadth  from  fin  to  fin,  three 
feet  six  inches  ; length  from  tip  of  noM  to 
pectoral  fin,  two  feet ; thickness  through  the 
breast,  one  foot  six  inches.  This  fish  was 
infested  about  its  nose  with  a kind  of  parasite 
{Lemca),  harfug  two  long,  thin  tails.  The 
sailors  stated  that  these  animals  frequently 
cause  large  sores  about  the  nose  of  the  fish, 
and  that'  when  sulferiug  from  thi.s,  it  will 
allow  the  sea  birds  to  sit  on  it,  and  i>eck 
aw’ay  at  the  affected  part.  The  habit  of  the 
fish  is  to  swim  during  calms,  with  one  of  the 
hind  fins  out  of  water,  and  it  is  then  har- 
pooned from  a boat.  I have  myself  seen 
petrels  perched  upon  them  ; and  directly  one 
of  these  fish  was  hoisted  on  board,  the  sailors 
looked  for  the  parasites  and  found  them. 
They  were  an  inch  long,  and  covered  with  a 
transparent  shell  marked  with  gray  six>ts 
and  lines  j the  hind  part  of  tlie  body,  near 
the  tail,  being  darker  than  the  fore  part,  as 
if  the  intestines  were  seated  there.  Th^ 
little  creatures  adhered  strongly  to  any  s^ 
stance  tliat  tliey  were  laid  on,  and  caused 
an  irritating  feeling  to  the  skin,  if  placed  on 
it ; they  swam  with  great  ra|  idity  wlien  put 
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i into  sea  w.itcr,  and  in  their  movements  in 
' sn’imining  mueh  resembled  a tadpole  ; tlicir 
I tails  were  merely  long  transparent  fibres.” 


ANlHOdOMA  SMITHII. 

Our  figure  represents  a species,  Anthosoma 
Smithii,  which  derives  its  generic  name  from 
its  body  resembling  the  blossom  of  a flower. 
It  is  a parasite  found  on  the  south  coast  of 
England,  and  was  first  described  by  Dr. 
Leach. 

LESTRIS.  A genus  of  Palmipede  birds, 
distinguished  from  the  true  Gulls  by  their 
membranous  nostrils  being  larger  and  open- 
ing nearer  to  the  point  and  edge  of  the  beak; 
the  tail  also  is  pointed.  The  females  are 
larger  than  the  males,  which  is  the  reverse 
of  what  is  observable  in  the  genus  Larus ; 
and  they  lay  but  two  eggs,  of  a dark  colour. 

Lestris  P.AKASmcus  ! the  Arctic  Gull. 
This  species  is  common  in  the  northern  parts 
of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America.  Numbers  of 
them  frequent  the  Hebrides  in  the  breeding 
season ; and  they  are  also  to  be  seen  in  the 
Orkneys,  and  on  the  coast  of  Yorkshire. 
They  make  their  nest  of  moss,  on  the  dry 
grassy  tufts  in  boggy  places,  and  lay  two 
eggs  of  an  ash  colour,  spotted  with  black. 
The  length  of  the  Arctic  Gull  is  twenty-one 
inches  - the  bill  is  dusky,  pretty  much 
hooked  at  the  end,  hut  the  straight  part  is 
covered  with  a sort  of  cere  : the  nostrils  are 
narrow,  and  placed  near  the  end.  In  the 
male  the  crown  of  the  head  is  black  j the 
back,  wings,  and  tail  are  dusky ; and  the 
whole  under  side  of  the  body  is  white  : the 
legs  are  small,  scaly,  and  black.  The  female 
is  entirely  brown.  They  are  ravenous  and 
ferocious  to  such  a degree,  that  they  pursue 
other  gulls  of  a less  vigorous  and  determined 
nature,  whenever  they  observe  them  to  have 
a prize  worth  contending  for,  and  compel 
them  to  drop  or  disgorge  their  prey  ; which 
the  pursuer  usually  catches  as  it  falls.  Mr. 
Fisher,  in  his  Journal  of  a Voyage  to  the 
Arctic  regions,  in  II.  M.  SS.  Hecia  and 
Griper  ( 1820),  gives  the  following  information 
on  this  subject  : “ Several  Arctic  Gulls  were 
seen  to-day  for  the  first  time.  This  bird  is 
commonly  called  by  our  Greenland  seamen 
the  Boatswain,  and  sometimes  Dirty  Allen, 
a name  somewhat  analogous  to  that  by  which 
it  is  characterized  by  the  Danes,  viz.  Stroudt- 
jager,  or  Dung-bird.  All  these  names  have 
liad  their  origin  from  a mistaken  notion 
that  these  birils  lived  on  the  excrements  of 
the  lesser  gulls,  which,  on  being  pursued, 
either  from  fear,  or  to  relieve  themselves 
from  the  persecution  of  fierce  enemlcs.voidcd 
sometliing  to  satiate  the  voracious  appetites 
of  their  pursuers,  and  by  that  means  escape 
“‘j'u  further  molestation.  The  fallacy  of 
tills  opinion  is  now,  however,  pretty  gene- 
rally known.  That  Uie  Arctic  Gulls  do 
pursue  those  of  their  own  genus  which  they 
can  master  (particularly  the  Kittiwakes)  is 
i;  ail  incontestable  fact  ; but  the  object  of  their 


pursuit  is  not  the  excrement,  but  the  prey 
that  the  pursued  is  at  that  time  possessed  of, 
and  which  at  length  they  are  forced  to  drop, 
to  secure  their  own  safety  ; which  theyclfcct 
during  the  time  that  their  enemy  is  em- 
ployed picking  it  up,  although  that  is  done 
in  a very  short  period,  for  they  manage  the 
business  with  such  dexterity,  that  the  object 
dropped  is  generally  caught  before  it  reaches 
the  water.” 

Lestris  Cataractes  ; the  Skua  Gule. 
Tills  is  the  most  formidable  of  all  the  Gull 
kind,  preying  not  only  on  fishes,  but  also  on  ! 
the  smaller  kinds  of  water-fowl,  and,  as  some 
assert,  even  on  young  lambs.  It  is  a stout 
bird,  two  feet  in  length,  and  between  four 
aud  five  from  tip  to  tip  of  the  extended 
wings.  The  bill  is  dark,  strong,  much 
hooked,  sharp  at  the  tip,  and  covered  to 
the  nostrils  with  a kind  of  cere.  The  whole 
upper  plumage  is  of  a deep  brown,  edged 
with  a dull  rust  colour ; the  under  parts 
being  considerably  lighter  : the  tail  is  white 
at  the  root,  the  shafts  are  of  the  same  colour, 
and  the  webs  of  deep  brown  : the  legs  and 
toes  are  covered  with  coarse  black  scales  ; 
and  the  claws  are  strong  and  hooked.  This 
fierce  species  is  met  with  in  the  high  lati- 
tudes of  both  hemispheres,  where  they  are 
much  more  common  than  in  the  warm  or 
temperate  parts  of  the  globe.  They  are  un- 
commonly courageous  in  defence  of  their 
young,  and  attack,  with  eagle-like  courage 
and  ferocity,  any  animal  that  dares  to  dis- 
turb them  ; nay,  those  persons  who  are 
about  to  rob  their  nests,  aware  of  the  recep- 
tion they  are  likely  to  meet  with,  hold  a 
knife  or  other  sharp  instrument  over  their 
heads,  upon  which  the  enraged  bird  rushes, 
to  its  own  destruction.  By  many  people 
their  feathers  are  preferred  to  those  of  the 
goose  ; and  in  some  parts  they  are  killed  in 
great  numbers  merely  for  the  sake  of  them. 

LEUCISCUS.  A genus  of  Malacoptery- 
gious  fishes,  of  the  genus  Cyprinidee.  It 
contains  many  species,  chiefly  distinguished 
from  others  of  the  Carp  tribe  by  the  com- 
parative shortness  of  the  dorsal  and  anal 
fins,  and  a deficiency  of  barbules  about  the 
mouth.  [For  examples  of  this  genus,  see 
Bleak  : (5iiub  : Dace  : Roach,  &c.j 

LEUCOFHASIA  ; called  by  HUbner  Zep- 
toria.  A genus  of  Butterflies  distinguished 
from  the  other  “ Whites  ” by  the  narrow 
elongated  wings,  rounded  at  the  end.  There 
are  few  species  in  this  genus  ; we  particular- 
ize the  British 

Leucoi’iiasia  Sinapi.s  i or  Wood  White 
Butterfly.  In  certain  woods  and  copses 
tills  insect  is  to  be  met  with  at  the  cud  of 
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May  and  beginning  of  August.  Its  wings 
above  are  milk-white,  with  a dusky  rounded 
spot  at  the  tip  of  the  anterior,  and  tlie  base 
sprinkled  w’ith  dusky  ; beneath,  the  tip  and 
base  are  yellowish  tipped  with  green  : the 
posterior  wings  are  faintly  tinged  with  yellow 
and  sprinkled  with  dusky  clouds  : body  cine- 
reous above,  white  beneath  ; antenna!  white, 
■with  black  rings.  In  the  female  the  wings 
are  more  rounded.  Caterpillar  green,  with 
a deep  yellow  lateral  line  : it  feeds  on  the 
lotus  coniicuJatus.  The  Chrysalis  is  fusiform; 
greenish  with  a yellow  streak  on  the  sides, 
and  white  spots  on  the  stigmata. 

L/EUCOSIADiE.  A family  of  Decapod 
Crustacea,  containing  many  fine  round  por- 
eellaue  exotic  crabs  ; the  genus  Jibalia  of 
the  British  seas  belongs  to  this  family. 

LEVERET.  The  young  of  the  Ilare 
dmiiig  the  first  year  of  its  age. 

LIBELLULA  : LIBELLULIDiE.  A 
genus  and  family  of  Neuropterous  insects  ; 
the  distinguishing  characters  of  which  are  : 
that  the  mouth  is  furnished  with  j aws  ; that 
the  antenna!  are  shorter  than  the  thorax ; 
that  the  wings  are  extended ; and  that  the 
tail  is  terminated  by  a kind  of  forceps.  [See 
Deagon-flv  : Petaluea.] 

LICMETIS.  A genus  of  Seansorial  birds 
found  in  New  Holland  : it  contains  the 
Liometis  Nasicus,  or  Long-billed  Cock- 
atoo. This  species  of  the  Psiltacidce  or 
Parrot  tribe,  like  the  common  Cacatua 
galcrita,  assembles  in  large  fiocks  and  spends 
much  of  its  time  on  the  ground,  where  it 
grubs  up  the  roots  of  orchids  and  other 
bulbous  plants,  upon  which  it  mainly  sub- 
sists. It  not  unfrcquently  makes  inroads  to 
the  newlytsown  fields  of  corn,  where  its  at- 
tacks are  most  destructive.  In  confinement 
they  appear  dull  and  morose,  and  show  a 
very  irritable  temper.  The  general  plumage 
is  -white,  washed  ■with  pale  brimstone-yellow 
on  the  under  surface  of  the  wing,  and  with 
bright  brimstone-yellow  on  the  under  sur- 
face of  the  tail ; line  across  the  forehead  and 
lores  scarlet ; the  feathers  of  the  head,  neck, 
and  breast  are  also  scarlet  at  the  base,  show- 
ing through  the  wliite,  particularly  on  the 
breast  ; irides  light  brown  ; bill  wliite  ; 
naked  skin  round  the  eye  greenish  blue ; 
legs  and  feet  dull  olive  gray.  The  sexes 
are  alike  iu  size  aud  colour.  The  female  de- 
posits two  white  eggs  on  a layer  of  rotten 
wood  at  the  bottom  of  holes  in  the  larger  gum 
trees. 

LIMA.  A genus  of  Conchifera,  inhabiting 
a longitudinal  shell,  almost  always  white, 
nearly  equivalve,  obliquely  fan-shaped,  and 
slightly  eared  ; valves  gaping  near  the  bosses, 
which  are  distant ; hinge  with  a triangular 
disc  between  the  umbones,  divided  in  the 
centre  by  a triangular  ligamentary  pit,  with- 
out teeth.  The  animal  makes  use  of  the 
valves  of  his  shell  os  natatory  organs,  work- 
ing them  like  fins  or  paddles,  and  by  this 
means  proceeding  at  a rapid  rate  through 
the  water.  Two  or  three  species  arc  foumi 
on  our  coasts,  and  fossil  siiccics  occurring  in 
lias,  inferior  oolite,  &c. 


LIMACIXA.  A genus  of  Mollusca  lie- 
longing  to  the  order  I'terojxula.  It  inhabits 
the  northern  seas  ; and  is  said  to  be  devoured 
by  whales  in  vast  quantities.  The  shell  is 
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thin,  fragile,  papyraceous,  spiral,  and  ob-  J 
liquely  convolute;  spiral  side  rather  pro-  ; 
minent,  the  other  side  umbilicated  ; aperture 
large.  The  body  of  the  animal  is  long  ; and  : 
it  can  retire  completely  into  its  shell.  | 

LIMAX : LIMACINA3.  A genus  and  j 
family  of  voracious  naked  Molluscs,  com-  1 
monly  called  Slugs.  In  most  of  the  terres-  | 
trial  species  of  this  order  there  is  a prominent  ' 
head,  with  four  retractile  tentacula ; and  at  j; 
the  end  of  the  longest  pair  the  eyes  arc  situ-  | 
ated.  Tlie  figure  of  the  Limax  is  oblong,  ; 
approaching  to  cylindric.  On  the  back  there  ! 
is  a kind  of  sliield  or  disc,  formed  by  the  ; 
mantle;  and  this  shield  covers  the  pulmonary  ! 
sac,  the  orifice  of  which  is  on  the  right  side.  ; 
They  are  diffused  throughout  all  climates,  ' 
particular  species  being  restricted  to  each  ; 
and  they  are  every  where  regarded  os  inve- 
terate destroyers  of  garden  produce.  [See 
Slug.] 

LIMENITIS . A genus  of  Butterflies,  one 
species  of  which  is  found  in  this  country. 

Lihenitis  Cajiilla  ; or  Hoxevseckle 
Butterfly.  This  somewhat  rare  species, 
wliich  on  the  Continent  is  known  m Si/billa, 
is  noted  for  the  graceful  elegance  with  which 
it  floats  along  with  outstretched  wing.  Its 
general  colour  is  a dark  bro-wn,  spotted 
with  black,  the  anterior  -w-ings  haviim  a 
curved  central  white  band,  intersected  with 
black  veins,  a grayish  crescent  and  thrM  or 
four  small  white  dots  ; the  posterior  wings 
are  very  similar,  but  the  wliite  band  in  the 
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centre  is  oblique  and  straight ; between  the 
fascia  and  the  margin  is  a double  parallel 
scries  of  obscure  black  spots  : Iiencnih.  the 
anterior  wings  arc  brown,  clouded  with  ful- 
vous, and  there  arc  several  white  simts  : the 
posterior  wings  at  the  base  arc  a mixture  of 
tawny-orange  and  bluish-gray,  with  several 
black  zig-zag  lines  and  ilots  ; then  brownish 
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omnse,  a wliite  band,  a double  scries  of 
biouk  spots,  and  a few  white  dots.  Tlic 
bo<ly  is  dusky  black  above,  white  beneath  j 
anteuuai  black  above,  tawny  beneath  and  at 
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the  tip.  Caterpillar  green,  with  the  head 
and  legs  reddish  : it  feeds  on  the  various 
5i>ccics  of  honeysuckle  : the  chi-ysalis  is 
. green  spotted  with  gold,  forked  in  front. 
The  Honeysuckle  Butterfly  appears  to  de- 
light in  settling  on  the  blossoms  of  the 
• bramble. 

LIMOSA.  A genus  of  Wading  Birds,  fre- 
quenting marshes  and  the  sea-shore.  They 
are  characterized  by  a long  straight  beak, 
slightly  bent  at  the  extremity  ; and  by  the 
external  toes,  which  are  long  and  slender, 
being  palmated  at  the  base.  [See  God- 
wit.] 

LlifPET.  (Patella.)  A genus  of  marine 
^ Molluscous  animals  ; the  distinguishing 
. characters  of  which  are  : that  the  shell  is 
univalve,  of  a gibbous  shape,  almost  conical, 
a always  fixed  to  a rock  or  some  hard  body  ; 
a andbaving  its  apex  sometimes  sharp-pointed, 
a at  others  obtuse  : straight,  or  crooked  ; 
a whole,  or  perforated  : these  variations  oc- 
casioning BO  many  specific  distinctions. 

1 The  means  by  wliich  the  Bimpet  affixes  | 
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itielf  to  a rock  were  first  clearly  explained 
by  Reaumur.  The  shell  approaches  to  a 
conic  figure  ; the  base  of  which  is  occupied 
by  a large  muscle,  wliich  alone  contains 
nearly  as  much  flesh  a.s  the  whole  body  of 
the  fish  : this  muscle  is  not  confined  within 
the  shell,  but  assists  the  creature  in  its  pro- 
gressive motion,  or  in  fixing  itself  at  plea- 
sure. When  in  a quiescent  state,  which  is 
commonly  the  case,  it  applies  this  muscle 
cviiry  way  round  to  the  surface  of  some 
stone,  and  so  firmly  attaches  itself  to  it  that 
it  V:-  not  easily  separated  even  with  the  as- 
sistance of  a knife.  It  is  said  that  crows 


and  other  birds  which  endeavour  to  detach 
them  for  food,  are  sometimes  caught  by  tlie 
points  of  their  bills,  and  are  held  there  until 
drowned  by  the  advancing  tide. 

The  Common  Limpet  (P.  vulgaris),  which 
is  very  numerous  on  the  British  coasts,  has 
rough  prominent  stria:,  with  edges  sharply 
crenated  ; and  the  vertex  is  near  the  centre. 
Another  species,  frequent  on  tiie  Cornish 
coast,  is  called  the  Transparent  Limpet  ; it 
has  a pellucid  shell,  longitudinally  marked 
with  rows  of  rich  blue  spots  ; and  the  vertex  is 
placed  near  one  of  the  edges.  But  the  most 
beautiful  varieties  are  found  on  the  shores  of 
the  Oriental  seas  and  the  coasts  of  the  Ale- 
diterrauean.  Limpets  are  herbivorous,  feed- 
ing upon  sea-weeds,  which  they  reduce  with 
their  long  riband-shaped  tongues. 

Many  and  very  opjjosite  opinions  have 
been  given  to  account  for  tlie  extraordinary 
tenacity'  with  which  this  animal  adheres  to 
the  rock  : that  which  to  us  appears  the  most 
feasible,  ascribes  the  true  cause  to  a viscous 
juice  emitted  from  the  muscle  of  which  we 
have  spoken,  wliich,  though  imperceptible 
to  the  eye,  is  nevertheless  callable  of  pro- 
ducing these  surprising  effects.  Tliis,  it  is 
observed,  may  be  perceived  by  the  touch ; 
for  if  the  finger  be  applied  to  the  place  im- 
mediately after  the  removal  of  the  Limpet 
from  a stone,  the  tenacity  of  this  juice  will 
be  extremely  strong  j but  if  any  wet  touches 
the  stone  after  the  removal  of  the  fish,  no 
viscosity  will  be  perceptible,  the  whole  sub- 
stance of  the  glue  being  instantly  dissolved, 
and  its  effects  totally  lost.  Water,  therefore, 
is  a sufficient  solvent  for  this  glue  ; but  the 
close  adhesion  of  the  outer  rim  of  the  great 
circular  muscle  prevents  the  external  water 
from  acting  on  it,  otherwise  it  must  always 
be  destroyed  as  soon  as  discharged.  How- 
ever, the  under  surface  of  the  body  of  the 
animal  is  entirely  covered  with  small  tuber- 
cles, containing  water,  which  the  creature 
discharges  whenever  inclined  to  liberate 
itself,  and  the  whole  cement  immediately 
dissolves  before  it. 

LIMULUS,  or  KING-CRAB.  A genus 
of  large  Crustacea,  belonging  to  the  group 
Xgphomraor  Sword-tails,  sometimes  attain- 
ing the  length  of  two  feet.  The  Limuli  are  of 
a very  singular  form  and  structure  : their 
bodies  are  divided  into  two  parts  ; of  which 
the  anterior,  covered  by  a large  semicircular 
shield,  bears  the  eyes,  the  antenna:,  and  six 
pairs  of  legs,  which  surround  the  mouth,  and 
are  used  both  for  walking  and  for  mastica- 
tion ; whilst  another  shield  of  a somewhat 
triangular  shape  covers  the  posterior  portion 
of  the  body,  which  supports  five  pairs  of 
swimming  legs,  and  terminates  in  a long 
pointed  process.  The  Limuli  are  confined 
to  the  shores  of  tropical  Asia,  the  Asiatic 
Archipelago,  and  tropical  America.  The 
best  known  species  comes  from  the  Molucca 
islands : hence  they  are  sometimes  termed 
Molucca  crabs.  Their  habits  do  not  aiipcar 
to  be  very  well  understood  : it  seems,  how- 
ever, that  they  prefer  the  neighbourhood  of 
sandy  shores ; and  it  is  said  that,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  violent  heat  of  the  sun,  which 
becomes  fatal  to  tlicir  existence,  they  bury 
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Crra^ury  0f 

I tliemselvca  in  the  sand.  Tiic  l^g  honiv^ 
process  is  used  by  some  of  the  Malays  as  a 
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point  for  their  arrows  ; the  wounds  it  makes 
being  dangerous,  like  those  made  by  the 
jagged  spines  of  certain  fishes. 

LING.  QGadus  molva.)  This  is  a valu- 
able fish  of  tlie  Gadidce  family,  or  Cod  tribe. 
The  body  is  very  long  and  slender,  usually 
from  three  to  four  i'eet ; the  head  is  flat  ; 
the  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw  are  numerous  and 
very  small,  while  those  in  the  lower  are  few, 
long,  and  shiup  ; and  the  lower  jaw  is 
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shorter  than  the  upper,  with  a single  barbule 
at  its  extremity : lateral  line  straight  ; 
scales  small  ; two  dorsal  fins  of  equal  height; 
one  short  near  the  head  ; the  other  long, 
reaching  nearly  to  the  tail,  which  is  rounded 
at  the  end.  The  colour  oi  this  fish  varies, 
being  sometimes  of  an  olive  hue  on  the  sides 
and  back,  aud  sometimes  cinereous  : the 
belly  is  white,  as  are  also  the  ventral  fins, 
and  the  dorsal  and  anal  are  edged  with 
white  : the  tail  is  marked  near  the  end  with 
a transverse  black  bar,  and  tipped  with 
white.  The  Ling  is  an  inhabitant  of  the 
Northern  seas,  and  forms  in  many  places  a 
considerable  article  of  commerce.  Large 
(luaulities  are  taken  among  the  Westem 
Islands,  in  the  Orkneys,  on  the  Yorkshire 
and  Cornish  coasts,  and,  generally  speaking, 
ali  round  the  Irish  coast.  They  spawn  in 
June,  depositing  their  eggs  in  the  soft  oozy- 
ground  at  the  mouths  of  rivers  ; at  wliich 
period  the  males  separate  from  the  females. 
While  the  Ling  continues  in  season,  its  liver 
is  very  white,  and  abounds  with  a fine- 
flavoured  oil  ; but  no  sooner  does  it  cease  to 
be  in  season,  than  its  liver  becomes  red, 
and  destitute  of  oil.  The  same,  indeed, 
liappcns  to  the  Cod  and  some  other  fishes. 


iifltural  ?[}{stary ; 


in  a certain  degree,  but  not  so  remarkably 
as  in  the  Ling.  Besides  a certain  portion 
which  are  consumed  fresh,  considerable 
quantities  are  cured  for  exportation.  'The  i 
young  are  calied  drizzles  j 

LINGULA.  A genus  of  Conchifera,  found 
in  the  Philippine  Islands,  &c.,  and  consti- 
tuting a singular  anomaly,  as  lieing  the  only  : 
bivalve  shell  that  is  pedunculated.  'The  i 
animat  has  two  long  ciliated  arms,  whleli 
are  curled  up  during  repose.  Shell  thin, 
cither  homy  or  calcareous,  equivalve,  equi- 
lateral, peaked  at  the  apex,  and  generally  : 
open  at  the  base.  There  are  several  recent  • 
species  found  in  the  Jloluccas,  and  some  ■ 
fossils  in  sandy  indurated  marl,  limestone, 
&c.  Lingula  anatina  is  so  named  from  its 
resemblance  to  a duck’s  bill.  i 

LINNET.  (Fringilla  linota.)  TheBroivn  ' 
or  Gray  Linnet  is  a well-known  song-bird, 
being  common  in  every  part  of  Europe.  Its 
length  is  about  five  Inches  and  a half,  in-  ' 
eluding  the  bill  and  tail  : the  bill  is  bluish  ' 
gray  ; the  neck,  back,  and  upper  parts  of 
the  head,  dark  reddish  brown,  the  edges  of 
the  feathers  being  pale  ; under  parts  dirty 
reddish  white ; breast  deeper  than  the  rest,  ■ 
sides  streaked  with  brown  ; quills  dusky, 
edged  with  white  ; the  tail,  which  is  a little 
forked,  is  of  a brown  colour,  edged  with 
white,  except  the  two  middle  feathers,  whi^  ' 
are  bordered  with  a dull  red  : legs  short 
and  brown.  The  female  is  marked  on  the 
breast  with  streaks  of  brown  ; her  wings  - 
have  less  of  white ; and  her  colours  are  in 
general  less  bright.  The  Linnet  usually 
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builds  in  some  thick  bush  or  hedge,  preferring  i 
the  white-thorn  and  furze  ; tlic  out-sidc  is  i 
composed  of  moss,  dry  gross,  and  roots  : ; 
and  the  inside  of  fine  soft  wool  and  hair. 

The  female  lays  four  or  five  eggs,  which  : 
are  white,  spotted  with  blue,  and  irregularly  ] 
spotted  with  brown  at  the  larger  end.  The  , 
young  are  hatched  towards  the  end  of  April 
or  beginning  of  Maj-.  The  song  of  the 
Linnet  is  lively  and  sweetly  varied  ; it* 
manners  are  gentle,  and  its  disiwjsition  is  I ; 
docile.  AtHien  confined  with  other  birds  it  f 
casilj'  adopts  their  song,  and  when  taken  ] 1, 

youn^  it  may  be  readily  tau.^ht  to  niodulatc  f .■< 
its  voice  to  any  sound  to  which  it  is  accus-  i k 
tomed.  But  those  persons  who  have  Jiaia  , t 


most  attention  to  the  natural  note  of  this 
. bird  must  be  well  aware  tliut  its  native  strains 
are  more  deliglitful  than  any  in  which  it 
is  eapable  of  being  instructed.  Linnets, 
says  Bewick,  are  frequently  seen  in  flocks 
' during  the  winter  j and  their  assembling 
with  other  kinds  of  small  birds  is  the  sure 
presage  of  a coming  storm.  They  may  be 
eaught  in  clap-nets  during  the  summer 
months ; but  flight-birds  are  most  plentiful 
about  the  beginning  of  October.  They  feed 
on  various  seeds,  and  are  particularly  fond 
of  linseed  ; from  wliich  circumstance,  it  is 
I said,  they  derive  tlicir  name. 

I In  alluding  to  tlxe  domestic  attachments 
I of  some  species  of  birds,  tlie  Journal  of  a 
■ yatiiraUnt  thus  speaks  of  the  Linnet : “ This 
songster  is  no  solitary  visitor  of  our  dwellings : 
it  delights  and  lives  in  society,  frequenting 
open  commons  and  gorsy  fields,  where 
several  pairs,  without  the  least  rivalry  or 
contention,  will  build  their  nests  and  rear 
their  offspring  in  the  same  neighbourhood, 
twittering  and  warbling  all  the  day  long. 
This  duty  over,  the  families  unite,  and 
form  large  associations,  feeding  and  moving 
in  company,  as  one  united  household  ; 
and,  resorting  to  the  head  of  some  sunny  tree, 
they  will  pass  hours  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
warmth,  chattering  with  each  other  in  a low 
and  gentle  note  ; and  they  will  thus  regu- 
larly assemble  during  any  occasional  bright 
. gleam  throughout  all  the  winter  season, — 

‘ and  still  their  voice  is  song,’  which,  heard 
j at  some  little  distance,  forms  a very  pleasing 
1 concert,  innocent  and  joyous.  The  Linnet 
s is  the  cleanliest  of  birds,  delighting  to  dabble 
I in  the  water,  and  dress  its  plumage  in  every 
: little  rill  that  runs  by.  The  extent  of  voice 
i in  a single  bird  is  not  remarkable,  being 
more  pleasing  than  powerful  ; yet  a large 
• field  of  furze,  in  a mild  sunny  April  morn- 
i ing,  animated  with  the  actions  and  cheering 
.1  music  of  these  hannlcss  little  creatures, 

» united  with  the  bright  glow  and  odour  of 
u this  early  blossom,  is  not  visited  without 
r gratification  and  pleasure.” 

LIOX.  (Fells  leo.)  This  most  noble  ns 
» well  as  most  formidable  of  all  carnivorous 
animals  is  chiefly  distinguished  by  the  pre- 
tence of  a full  flowing  mane  in  the  male, 
and  by  a tufted  tail  and  the  disappearance  , 
. of  the  feline  markings  in  both  sexes  Itefore  ! 
they  arrive  at  maturity.  The  Lion  is  prin- 
cijiaily  an  inhabitant  of  the  interior  wilds  of 
Africa,  hut  is  also  found,  though  far  less 
plentifully,  in  the  hotter  regions  of  Asia. 


It  is  in  Africa,  however,  that  he  reigns  su- 
preme among  the  weaker  quadrupeds,  and 
e.xerts  his  power  to  the  greatest  extent.  A 
Lion  of  the  largest  size  has  been  found  to 
measure  about  eight  feet  from  the  nose  to 
the  tail,  and  the  tail  itself  about  four  feet : 
the  general  colour  is  a pale  tawny,  still  paler 
or  more  inclining  to  white  beneath  : the 
head  is  very  large,  the  ears  rounded,  the  face 
covered  with  short  or  close  hair  ; the  upper 
part  of  the  head,  the  neck,  and  shoulders 
coated  with  long  shaggy  hair,  forming  a 
pendent  mane  ; on  the  body  the  hair  is  short 
and  smooth  ; and  the  tail  is  terminated  by 
a tuft  of  blackish  hair.  The  Lioness  is  smaller 
than  the  Lion,  has  no  mane,  and  is  of  a 
whiter  cast  beneath.  During  the  day  the 
Lion  usualiy  slumbers  iu  his  retreat ; and  as 
night  sets  in,  he  rouses  from  his  lair,  and 
begins  his  prowl.  Being  of  the  cat  tribe,  his 
eyes  are  incapable  of  bearing  a strong  light  j 
the  night  is  therefore  his  proper  time  for 
action. 

Much  has  been  written  respecting  a sharp 
prickle,  or  corneous  process,  concealed  in  the 
tuft  of  hair  at  the  extremity  of  the  Lion's 
tail,  with  which  he  was  said  to  lash  himself 
when  angry,  or  to  arouse  his  dormant  rage. 
Homer,  Lucan,  and  Pliny  had  so  described 
him  ! but  though  they  appeared  to  have  no 
doubt  of  his  lashing  his  sides  with  that  object, 
they  did  not  advert  to  this  peculiarity  of 
caudal  structure.  Didymus  Alexandrinus, 
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a commentator  on  the  ‘ Diad,’  however, 
having  found  a black  horny  prickle  among 
the  hair  of  the  tail,  immediatey  conjectured 
that  he  had  ascertained  tlie  true  cause  of  the 
stimulus  when  the  animal  flourishes  that 
member  in  defiance  of  his  enemies.  The 
subject  afterwards  remained  unnoticed  for 
centuries,  till  at  length  Blumcnbach  verified 
the  fact  of  its  existence,  although  he  did  not 
admit  that  it  couid  produce  the  effect  attri- 
buted to  it  by  the  ancient  scholiast.  He 
remarked,  indeed,  that  the  tail  was  termi- 
nated by  a horny  prickle,  surrounded  at  its 
base  by  an  annular  fold  of  the  skin,  and  so 
burled  in  the  tuft  of  hair  that  its  use  for  the 
purpose  stated  could  only  be  imaginary. 
Since  that  time  it  has  been  clearly  iiruved, 
by  the  examination  of  Lions,  both  living 
and  dead,  that  there  is  occasionally  present 
at  the  extreme  tip  of  the  tail,  a horny  jirickle, 
scarcely  threc-cightlis  of  an  inch  in  length, 
which  is  altogether  unconnected  with  the 
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caudal  vertebras,  and  easily  detached  from 
the  skin  ; what  its  real  use  may  be  is  purely 
conjectural,  hut  that  the  animal  is  furnished 
with  it  in  order  to  incite  him  to  anger  cannot 
for  a moment  he  entertained.  We  sliould 
here  observe,  that  in  one  of  the  has  reJlr/s 
discovered,  tluough  the  laudable  zeal  of  Sir 
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Stratford  Canning,in  the  excavations  of  Nim- 
roud  (the  supposed  site  of  the  ancient  city  of 
Nineveh),  and  now  in  the  British  Museum,  an 
^aggerated  representation  of  this  “ prickle  ” 
is  very  apparent.  From  this  it  is  certain 
that  the  fact  of  its  existence  was  perfectly 
established  in  the  time  of  the  Assyrians,  or 
it  would  not  have  been  prominently  intro- 
duced in  the  figure  of  the  sculptured  Lion . 

When  in  quest  of  prey  liis  roaring  re- 
sembles the  sound  of  distant  thunder,  and, 
being  re-echoed  by  the  rocks  and  mountains, 
appals  and  puts  to  flight  every  animal  within 
hearing.  In  general,  however,  he  waits  in 
ambush,  or  creeps  insidiously  towards  lus 
victim  ; and  then,  springing  on  it  with  a 
tremendous  bound,  he  seizes  it  with  his 
powerful  claws.  His  strength  is  prodigious  : 
a single  stroke  of  his  paw,  it  is  affinned,  is 
suificlent  to  break  the  back  of  a horse  j and 
his  strength  is  such  as  to  enable  him  to 
carry  off  a buffalo  or  antelope,  vdth  as  much 
apparent  ease  as  a cat  carries  off  a rat.  The 
Lion  is  supposed  to  be  destitute  of  a fine 
scent,  and  to  hunt  by  the  eye  alone  : he  will 
devour  as  much  at  one  time  as  will  serve 
him  for  two  or  tliree  days  ; and,  when  sa- 
tiated with  food,  he  is  said  to  retire  to  his 
den,  which  he  seldom  quits,  except  for  the 
purpose  of  prowling  about  for  his  prey.  His 
teeth  are  so  strong,  that  he  breaks  the  bones 
with  perfect  ease,  and  often  swallows  them 
together  with  the  flesh  : his  tongue,  as  in 
other  feline  animals,  is  furnished  with  re- 
versed prickles,  but  they  are  so  large  and 
strong  in  the  Lion  as  to  be  capable  of  lace- 
rating the  skin  : the  muscles  which  raise  the 
jaw  are  of  enormous  size  j and  those  which 
support  the  head,  as  well  as  the  ligamentum 
nitcJice  which  runs  along  the  spinous  pro- 
cesses of  the  vertebroj  to  the  occiput,  arc  very 
highly  develoiicd.  The  Lioness  is  said  to 
go  with  young  five  months,  and  to  produce 
but  one  brood  in  the  year  : the  young  are 
generally  from  two  to  four  in  mrmber,  which 
the  parent  nurses  with  great  a.ssiduity,  and 


attends  in  their  first  excursions  for  prey  ; and 
it  is  remarked  that  in  a state  of  captivity 
she  usually  becomes  very  savage  os  soon  os 
she  becomes  a mother. 

From  the  writings  of  ancient  historians  it 
appears  very  clear  that  Lions  were  at  one 
time  found  in  Europe,  but  they  have  long 
since  totally  disappeared.  They  are  also  no 
longer  seen  in  Egypt,  Palestine,  or  Syria, 
where  they  once  were  evidently  far  from 
uncommon  ; and,  as  Cuvier  remarks,  even 
in  Asia  generally,  with  the  exception  of 
some  countries  between  India  and  Persia, 
and  some  districts  of  Arabia,  they  have  be- 
come comparatively  rare.  Nor  is  this  to  be 
wondered  at,  when  we  reflect  on  the  con- 
stantly increasing  numbers  of  the  human 
race,  tiie  superior  advantages  given  to  man 
by  the  arts  of  civilization,  and,  above  all, 
the  destruction  which  is  caused  by  using 
fire-arms  against  them,  instead  of  the  spear 
and  the  arrow.  “ His  true  country,”  as  Mr. 
Bennett  observes,  “ is  Africa,  in  the  vast  and 
untrodden  wilds  of  which,  from  the  immense 
deserts  of  the  north  to  the  trackless  forests  of 
the  south,  he  reigns  supreme  and  uncon- 
trolled. In  the  sandy  deserts  of  Arabia,  in 
some  of  the  wild  districts  of  Persia,  and  in 
the  vast  jungles  of  Hindostan,  he  stiU  main- 
tains a precarious  footing ; but  from  the 
classic  soil  of  Greece,  as  well  as  from  the 
whole  of  Asia  Minor,  both  of  which  were  once 
exposed  to  his  ravages,  he  has  been  utterly 
dislodged  and  extirpated.”  How  different 
was  it  in  the  time  of  the  Romans  1 Struck 
with  the  magnificent  appearance  of  these 
animals,  they  imported  them  in  vast  munbers 
from  Africa,  for  their  public  spectacles. 
Quintus  Scaevola,  according  to  Pliny,  was 
the  first  in  Rome  who  exhibited  a combat  of 
Lions ; but  Sylla  the  dictator,  during  his 
praitorship,  exliibited  a hundred  Lions  ; after  ; 
him,  Pompey  the  Great  produced  no  less  than 
six  hundred  in  the  grand  circus  j and  C®sar  ' 
the  dictator  four  hundred.  Mark  Antony 
appeared  in  the  streets  of  Rome  in  a chariot 
drawn  by  these  noble  animals,  aceompanied  j 
by  his  mistress  Cytheris,  an  actress  frmji  the 
theatre  : a sight,  says  Pliny,  that  surpassed 
in  enormity  even  all  the  calamities  of  the 
times. 

“ The  general  prey  of  the  African  Lion,” 
Sir.  Broderip  observes,  “ consists  of  the  larger 
herbivorous  quadrupeds,  very  few  of  which 
it  is  unable  to  master ; and  it  is  a severe 
scourge  to  the  farmer,  who  is  consequently 
ever  on  the  look-out  for  Lions,  and  generally 
a most  imperturbable  and  unerring  shot. 
Though  mortal  accidents  frequently  happen 
in  these  huntings,  the  cool  sportsman  scblom 
fails  of  using  his  rifle  with  effect.  Lions  , 
when  roused,  it  seems,  walk  off  quietly  at 
first,  and  if  no  cover  is  near,  and  they  arc  ' 
not  pursried,  they  gradually  mend  their  pace 
to  a trot,  till  they  have  reached  a goc^  i 
distance,  and  then  they  bound  away.  Their  | 
demeanour  upon  these  occasions  has  been  ; 
described  to  us  by  eye-witnesses  to  be  of  a , ^ 
careless  description,  as  if  they  did  not  want  ^ 
a fray,  but,  if  pressed,  were  ready  to  fight  it  ' 
out.  If  they  are  inirsucd  closely,  they  tnn>  < 
and  couch,  generally  with  their  faces  to  the 
adversary  ; tlicn  the  nerves  of  the  sjxjrtsman 
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arc  tried.  If  he  is  collected  and  master  of 
his  craft,  the  well-directed  rifle  ends  the  scene 
at  once  ; but  if,  in  the  flutter  of  the  moment, 
the  vital  parts  are  missed,  or  the  ball  passes 
by,  learing  the  Lion  unhurt,  the  infuriated 
beast  frc(iueutly  charges  on  his  enemies, 
dealing  destruction  around  him.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  always  the  case ; and  a steady 
unshrinking  deportment  has,  in  more  in- 
stances than  one,  saved  the  life  of  the 
hunter.” 

The  distinctions  which  some  naturalists 
have  pointed  out  as  existing  between  the 
African  and  Asiatic  Lions  have  been  alto- 
gether denied  by  Buftbn,  with  whom  Curior 
appears  to  coincide.  On  the  other  hand, 
modem  writers,  who  have  lately  paid  great 
attention  to  the  subject,  state  that  the 
African  I.ion  is  larger,  has  a more  regular 
and  graceful  form,  is  generally  of  a darker 
colour,  and  has  a less  extensive  mane.  The 
African  varieties  are,  1.  The  Bnrbary  Lion, 
which  is  described  as  having  a deep  yellow- 
ish brown  fur  and  a full  flowing  mane  : 2. 
The  Senegal  Lion,  the  fur  of  wliich  is  of  a 
brighter  yellow  tint,  and  the  mane  thinner  : 
3.  The  Cape  Lion,  of  which  there  are  two 
varieties,  one  brown,  the  other  yellowish  i 
the  former  being  the  most  powerful  and 
ferocious.  The  Asiatic  varieties  are  generally 
distinguished  as  the  Bengal  Lion  ; the  Per- 
sian or  Arabian  Lion;  and  the  Maneless 
Lion  of  Guzerat ; the  last  of  which  appears 
to  be  limited  to  a comparatively  small  dis- 
trict. There  is  also  the  Puma,  or  A merican 
Lion;  a description  of  which  will  be  found 
in  its  proper  alphabetical  position  : but  that 
animal,  it  should  be  observed,  is  destitute  of 
several  of  the  distinguishing  characters  of 
the  true  Lion,  and  is  not  entitled  to  the  ap- 
pellation. 

We  would  willingly,  if  space  permitted, 
insert  some  of  the  stirring  narratives  which 
recent  travellers  have  given  of  Oriental 
Lion  hunts  ; our  readers  must,  however,  be 
content  with  a brief  notice,  which  we  copy 
from  the  excellent  publication  lost  quoted : 
— “The  habits  of  the  Asiatic  Lions  do  not 
differ  much  from  those  of  Africa,  excepting 
that  the  former,  from  the  state  of  the 
ermntry,  frequent  the  jungles.  In  India  the 
elephant  is  generally  employed  in  the  chase 
which  is  even  now  conducted  with  more 
pomp  and  circumstance  than  in  Africa. 
The  grand  Asiatic  huntings  of  former  times, 
those  of  Ocngliis  Khan  for  instance,  will 
occur  to  many  of  our  readers.  The  ac- 
counts of  most  Asiatic  modem  sportsmen 
five  a most  courageous  bearing  to  the  Lions 
in  those  encounters.  One  of  these  states 
that  the  Lions  in  India,  instead  of  running 
away  when  pursued  througli  a jungie,  seldom 
take  to  cover  os  a refuge  at  all.  On  the 
approach  of  their  enemies,  they  spring  out 
to  meet  them  open-mouthed  in  the  |)lain. 
They  are  tlius  easily  shot  : but  if  they  are 
missed  or  only  slightly  wounded,  they  arc 
■ncjst  formidable  atlvcrsarics.  They  arc  even 
•aid  to  have  spmng  on  the  heads  of  the 
argest  elephants,  and  to  have  fairly  pulled 
.hem  to  the  ground,  riders  and  all.” 

The  mane  and  tuft  on  the  tail  of  a Lion 
ire  not  fully  developed  till  the  animal  is 


si-x  or  seven  years  old ; and  the  natural 
period  of  n Lion’s  life  is  generally  supposed 
to  be  about  twenty-two  years  j but  instances 
are  on  record  which  show  they  have  some- 
times attained  the  “ age  of  man.” 

LION-LIZARD.  The  name  applied  by 
Catesby  in  his  Natural  History  of  Carolina 
to  the  Basilisk  IBasiliscus  Americanus.) 

LITIIODOMUS.  A JIolluscous  animal 
inhabiting  a bivalve  shell,  oblong,  almost 
equally  rounded  at  both  ends,  and  the  sum- 
mits very  near  the  anterior.  They  at  first 
suspend  themselves  to  stones,  like  the  com- 
mon Mussels,  but  then  they  perforate  them, 


STONE-BOaER. 

(l.lTHOr.OMDS  LITHOPHAGDS.) 

and  bury  themselves  in  the  excavations, 
whence  they  cannot  issue.  Cuvier  says,  that 
when  young,  the  Lithodomus  suspends  itself 
to  rocks  by  a byssus,  but,  as  it  grows,  it 
pierces  a hole,  and  introduces  itself,  forming 
a cavity  which  thenceforward  it  never  leaves : 
indeed,  after  a short  time,  as  it  merely  en- 
larges the  interior,  without  making  the  en- 
trance any  wider,  its  increasing  bulk  renders 
it  unable  to  quit  its  cell,  and  in  such  cases 
the  byssus  dies  away. 

LITnOPHAGID.d3.  A family  of  the  order 
Conchifera  Dimyaria,  consisting  of  tore- 
brating  bivalves,  gaping  anteriorly,  and 
having  no  accessory  valves. 

LITHOTRYA.  A genus  of  Molluscous 
animals,  allied  to  thefamilyof  Pedunculated 
Cirrii)edes,  inhabiting  an  irregularly  shaped 
pyramidal  shell,  consisting  of  eight  unequal 
pieces ; having  at  the  base  an  irregularly 
cap-shaped  appendage,  like  the  inverted 
shell  of  a Patella,  and  to  which  the  lower 
part  of  the  peduncle  is  affixed.  The  genus 
derives  its  name  from  the  power  possessed 
by  the  animal  of  making  dwelling  holes  in 
stones  or  pieces  of  rock. 

LITTORINA.  A genus  of  Mollusca 
found  on  the  sea-shores  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  feeding  upon  sca-wced.  They  in- 
habit a turbinated,  thick  shell,  consisting  of 
few  whorls  ; spire  acuminated ; columella 
rather  flattened  ; operculum,  horny,  spiral, 
with  rapidly  increasing  volutions.  The 
common  Periwinkle  is  a specimen  of  this 
genus. 

LIZARD.  (Lacerta.)  A group  of  Reptiles, 
which  not  only  differ  from  every  other  class 
of  animals,  but  they  also  vary  widely  from 
each  other.  Withrespeettosize,  the  ranks  of 
no  class  of  beings  arc  so  0|)positc:  contrast  the 
gigantic  and  ferocious  Crocodile  witli  the  in- 
ollcnsive  Chameleon  ; or  the  monstrous  Smi- 
rlan  reptiles,  whose  fossil  remains  excite  the 
wonder  of  all  beholders,  with  the  harmless 
little  Lizard  of  our  walls  and  copses  1 They 
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vary  too  in  colour  greatly,  and  they  differ 
considerably  in  form.  But  tlie  principal 
distinction  between  the  Lizard  species  arises 
from  the  manner  of  bringing  forth  their 
young.  Some  are  viviparous  i others  emit 
their  spawn  like  fishes.  The  Crocodile,  the 
Iguana,  and  all  the  larger  kinds,  produce 
eggs,  which  are  hatched  by  the  vivifying 
heat  of  the  sun  : the  animals  that  issue  from 
them  are  complete  on  leaving  their  shells, 
and  their  first  efforts  to  run  are  in  order  to 
procure  subsistence  in  their  native  element. 
The  viviparous  kinds,  in  which  are  all  the 
Salamanders,  are  produced  from  the  bodies 
of  the  females  perfect  and  active,  and  un- 
dergo no  future  change  : but  those  which 
are  bred  in  the  water,  and,  as  is  generally 
supposed,  from  spawn,  suffer  a very  con- 
siderable change  in  their  form  ; being  gene- 
rated wdth  external  skins  or  coverings, 
which  sometimes  enclose  their  feet,  and  give 
them  a serpentine  appearance.  To  these 
adscititious  skins  fins  are  superadded  above 
and  below  their  tails,  which  assist  the  ani- 
mals in  swimming  ; but  when  the  false  skins 
drop  off,  these  likewise  disappear  ; and  then 
the  Lizards,  with  their  four  feet,  are  com- 
pletely formed,  and  exchange  the  water  for 
the  land.  The  most  important  of  all  these 
will  be  found  described  in  other  parts  of 
this  volume  ; and  we  shall  therefore  have  to 
consider  in  this  place  those  only  which  are 
denominated  LacerUdce,  or  True  Lizards, 
which  are  bright-eyed,  active,  slender  little 
animals,  adorned  with  brilliant  colours,  and 
whose  aspect  and  manners  have  nothing  re- 
pulsive about  them. 

The  Green  Lizard.  {Lacerta  agilis.) 
This  elegant  species,  which  is  found  in  all 
the  warmer  parts  of  Europe,  and  seems 
pretty  generally  diffused  throughout  the  Old 
Continent,  is  from  ten  to  fifteen  inches  in 
length  ; exhibiting  a rich  and  varied  mix- 
ture of  darker  aud  lighter  green,  interspersed 
with  spots  and  marks  of  yellow,  brown,  &c. 
The  head  is  green,  covered  with  large  an- 
gular scales  ; the  rest  of  the  upper  parts 
with  very  small  ovate  ones  : the  tail,  which 
is  commonly  much  longer  than  the  body, 
is  marked  into  very  numerous  scaly  rings  j 
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and  the  under  part  of  the  animal,  both  on 
the  body  and  limbs,  is  of  a pale  bluc-grccn 
cast : beneatli  the  throat  is  a kind  of  collar, 
formed  by  a row  of  scales  much  larger  than 
the  rest ; the  abdomen  and  under  surface  of 
the  limbs  is  like\vise  covered  with  scales ; 
the  tongue  is  moderately  long,  broad  at 
the  base,  bifid  towards  the  tip,  and  covered 
on  its  broad  part  with  numerous  rows  of 
minute  sharp  papilla!  pointing  backwards. 


and  thus  the  better  enabling  the  animal  to 
retain  and  swallow  its  prey,  which  consists 
chiefiy  of  insects,  small  worms,  &c.  The  ' 
Green  Lizard  is  found  in  various  situations,  t 
in  gardens,  about  warm  walls,  buildings.  See.  ] 
It  is  extremely  active,  pursuing  its  insect  j 
prey  with  great  celerity,  and  readily  es- 
caping from  pursuit  when  disturbed  If  ; 
taken,  however,  it  soon  becomes  familiar, 
and  to  a certain  degree  may  even  lie  tamed  ; 
for  which  reason  it  is  regarded  with  favour 
in  many  countries.  It  appears  to  run  into 
many  varieties  both  as  to  size  and  colour, 
but  in  all  these  states  the  particular  cliaroc- 
tcristies  of  the  species  are  easily  ascertained. 

The  Variegated  Lizajid.  (Teins  te- 
guixin.)  The  colour  of  this  large  species  is 
highly  beautiful,  eonsisting  of  an  elegant 
variegation  of  brown,  blackish,  and  purple 
spots,  on  a pale  bluish-white,  and,  in  some 
parts,  yellowish  ground.  The  head  is  co- 
vered, as  in  the  Green  Lizard,  with  large 
scales  or  plates  ; the  body  with  small  scales, 
so  dispo.sed  as  to  mark  the  sides  into  nu- 
merous tapering  annuli  or  stria: ; and  the  I 
tail,  which  is  very  long,  is  surrounded  by 
extremely  numerous  rings  of  small  square  ! 
scales,  and  tapers  to  a slender  point.  The 
head  is  rather  longer  and  more  tapering  than  j 
that  of  the  Green  Lizard  : the  tongue  is  ! 
broad,  flat,  long,  forked  at  the  tip,  and  cu-  I 
riously  striated  on  each  side.  Native  of 
South  America.  j 

The  Viviparous  Lizard.  (Zootoca  tin-  ! 
para.)  As  its  name  imports,  this  reptile  ‘ 
is  produced  alive.  It  frequents  thickets,  j 
heaths,  and  sunny  banks  ; and  several  are 
often  seen  in  such  situations  basking  in  the 
summer  sun,  and  watching  for  their  insect  I 
prey.  They  burrow  in  the  ground,  and  |1 
retreat  to  their  hiding-places  on  the  slighte.-t 
alarm.  The  average  length  of  this  species  is 
about  six  inches. 

We  have  specified  three  species  of  this 
group,  and  others  will  be  found  scattered 
throughout  this  work.  Lizanls  are  so  nu- 
merous in  genera  and  species  that  wqjmnst 
refer  our  readers  who  arc  desirous  of  making 
further  acquaintance  with  them  to  the  ela- 
borate and  admirable  descriptive  Catalogue  | 
of  Lizards  in  the  British  Museum,  by  J.  E. 
Gray,  F.  R.  S.,  a goodly  • volume  of  nearly  , 
300  pages.  | 

LIMNORIA.  A genus  of  Isopodous  Crus-  ' 
tacea,  in  which  the  head  is  os  broad  as  tlie 
first  segment  of  the  body,  and  the  eyes  gra- 
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nulatcil.  The  only  known  species  (£.  terc- 
Oraiu:)  is  like  a snuill  wood-louse  in  general 
appearance.  It  is  of  an  ash-eolour,  witli 
black  eyes : it  was  first  discovered  by  Mr. 
Stevenson,  the  builder  of  the  Belt  Bock 
Lighthouse,  who  found  it  exceedingly  de- 
structive to  the  wood-work  necessary  in  lay- 
ing the  foundations  of  that  useful  structure, 
which  it  perforated  in  every  direction.  It 
is  found  in  otlier  parts  of  the  British  and 
Irisli  coasts,  and  has  even  attracted  notice 
in  Trance  by  its  jierforating  ravages  into 
wooden  piles,  piers,  jetties,  and  other  struc- 
tures embedded  in  tlie  sea.  The  small 
line  by  the  side  of  the  figure  denotes  the 
natural  size  of  this  Lilliputian  but  destruc- 
tive Isopode.  [See  Cueluba.] 

LITIIOSHD.®.  This  family  of  Iletero- 
cerous  Lepidoptera  is  of  small  extent,  and 
the  species  are  weak  and  inactive  : tlie  body 
is  slender  ; the  antennal  arc  slender  and  se- 
taceous ; the  mouth  considerably  developed, 
the  maxilla!  being  long  and  spiral,  and  the 
labial  palpi  of  moderate  size,  and  tliree- 
juinted  ; the  thora.x  is  not  crested  ; and  the 
wings  are  comparatively  of  delicate  struc- 
ture, and  elongated.  The  brilliant  colours 
of  some  of  these  insects  would  seem  to  in- 
dicate that  they  flew  by  day  ; but  the  con- 
trary is  the  case,  and  their  flight  is  short  and 
feeble.  The  larv®  are  cylindrical,  often 
somewhat  hairy,  with  six  pectoral,  eight 
ventral,  and  two  anal  feet : they  are  solitary 
in  their  habits,  and  never  reside  either  in  a 
case  or  in  a general  tent-like  web.  There 
are  several  exotic  species  of  this  family  which 
arc  very  splendid.  The  species  of  the  genus 
Lit/uma  found  in  this  country  are  very 
sombre  in  colour. 

LLAM.V.  or  GUANACO.  (Auchenia  gla- 
ma.)  This  animal  bears  a strong  resem- 
blance to  the  Camel  in  form  and  structure, 
but  is  much  inferior  in  size.  It  is  a native 
of  South  America,  and  is  particularly  plen- 
tiful in  Peru,  where  it  inhabits,  in  a wild 
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•Ute,  the  highest  anrl  coldest  parts  of  moim- 
Uins,  feeding  in  numerous  herds,  and  flying 
with  great  rapidity  at  the  sight  of  man. 
The  ancient  Peruvians,  howes'er,  completely 
subflued  and  domestieuted  it  as  a l)enst  of 
burthen,  and  tt>  them  it  answered  tlic  same 
purposes  a9  the  camel  and  dromedary  of 
the  old  continent.  The  general  size  of  the 
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Llama  is  nearly  that  of  a stag,  or  about  four 
feet  and  a half  in  height,  and  six  feet  in 
length  : the  neck  is  very  long,  and  habitually 
upright ; the  head  is  small ; the  eyes  large 
and  brilliant ; the  lips  thick  ; and  the  ears 
long  and  movable  : the  haunches  are  slightly 
elevated  ; and  on  the  breast  is  a bunch  which 
constantly  exudes  a yellowish  oily  matter. 
Its  general  colour  is  a light  brown,  the  under 
parts  being  whitish  ; and  sometimes  it  is 
said  to  be  varied  or  patched  with  darker  and 
lighter  shades  on  different  parts,  and  to  have 
a black  stripe  running  down  the  back.  The 
tail  is  about  five  inches  long,  small,  straight, 
and  slightly  curved  downwards.  The  hoofs 
are  divided,  and  terminated  by  small  homy 
appendages,  rounded  above,  and  on  either 
side  somewhat  curved.  It  has  no  upper 
cutting  teeth.  In  the  wild  animal  the  hair 
is  long  and  shaggy  ; in  the  domesticated 
smoother  and  closer.  It  requires  no  care  or 
expense  with  respect  to  attendance  or  pro- 
vision for  its  sustenance  ; it  is  satisfied  with 
vegetables,  requiring  neither  corn  nor  hay  ; 
and  it  even  exceeds  the  camel  in  its  absti- 
nence and  endurance  of  thirst.  The  voice 
of  the  Llama  resembles  the  shrill  neighing 
of  the  horse.  It  is  naturally  patient  and 
enduring  j but  when  angry  or  attacked,  it 
strikes  with  its  feet,  and  ejects  from  its  mouth 
a quantity  of  saliva,  w'hich  is  said  to  be  of 
so  caustic  a nature  as  to  inflame  the  skin 
and  produce  slight  eruptions.  When  the 
Spaniards  Invaded  South  America,  it  was 
kept  in  immense  numbers  for  the  purposes 
of  traffic,  and  also  for  food  ; its  skin,  also, 
was  prepared  as  leather,  and  its  wool  spun 
and  manufactured  into  cloth.  Immense 
numbers  were  constantly  employed  in  the 
transport  of  ore  from  the  mines  ; the  ordi- 
nary load  of  each  Llama  was  about  100  lbs., 
and  its  rate  of  travelling  with  this  burthen 
over  ragged  mountain  pusses  was  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  miles  a day.  At  the  present  time, 
however,  the  horse,  the  ass,  and  especially 
the  mule,  which  have  been  introduced  from 
Europe,  have  very  generally  superseded  the 
Llama  as  beasts  of  burthen  ; whilst  the  in- 
troduction of  the  sheep,  the  goat,  and  the 
ox,  has  rendered  it  less  necessary  as  affording 
citlier  food,  leallier,  or  wool.  The  fleece  of 
the  Giumaco,  the  name  usually  given  to  the 
toild  Llama,  is  longer  than  that  of  the  do- 
mesticated animal,  and  is  in  much  request 
for  the  manufacture  of  many  woollen  cloths 
of  a delicate  texture. 

LOACH,  or  LOCliE.  (Cobitia  barbatula.') 
A small  flsh,  often  found  secreted  under 
stones  in  small,  shallow,  clear  streams,  and 
which  swims  rapidly  away  when  disturbed 
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by  moving  the  stone.  It  seldom  exceeds 
four  inches  in  length  j has  six  barhules  about 
the  mouth  j feeds  on  worms  and  a<iualic  in- 
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sects  i and  the  flesh  is  accounted  excellent. 
The  head,  back,  and  sides  are  clouded  and 
spotted  M'ith  brown  on  a yellowish  white 
ground  ; the  fins  spotted  with  dark  brown  j 
and  the  belly  and  under  surface  white. 

TyOBIVANELLUS.  A genus  of  Birds 
allied  to  the  Lapwings,  of  which  wn  may 
particularize  the  Lobivanellus  Lobatus, 
or  Wattled  Pewit.  This  is  an  attractive 
and  showy  bird,  of  the  Plover  kind,  common 
in  most  parts  of  New  South  Wales,  and  when 
unmolested  approacliing  suffieiently  elose  to 
the  dwellings  of  the  settlers  to  permit  its 
habits.  Sic.  to  be  minutely  observed.  In  some 
districts,  however,  it  has  been  much  per- 
secuted, and  has  beeome  so  shy  and  distrust- 
ful as  to  obtain  the  name  of  the  Alarm  Bird, 
from  its  rising  liigh  in  the  air  and  screaming 
at  the  approach  of  every  intruder.  It  is 
distinguished  by  a beautiful  priinrose-eo- 
loirred  wattle,  with  which  the  colouring  of 
the  bill  and  the  bold  eye  closely  assimilate  ; 
the  head,  back  of  the  neck,  and  sides  of  the 
chest,  are  black ; back,  wing-coverts,  and 
scapularies,  dark  grayish-brown  ; primaries 
black  ; tail  white,  crossed  near  the  extremity 
bj'  a broad  band  of  black  ; tarsi  purplish  red  i 
scales  black  ; spur  yellow.  The  colours  of 
the  i)lumage  are  strongly  contrasted  ; and, 
taken  altogether,  it  is  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  the  Plovers  yet  discovered.  “ While 
on  the  wing,”  Mr.  Gould  observes,  “ it  has 
much  of  the  carriage  of  the  common  Eu- 
ropean Pewit  ( Vanellus  cristatus),  but  a de- 
cided ditference  is  observable  in  its  mode  of 
running,  and  in  its  more  bold  and  attractive 
manners .” 

LOBSTER.  Qlomartis  vulgaris).  A crus- 
taceous  animal,  belonging  to  the  sub-order 
MAOROUJiA,  or  long-tailed  Decapods  (but 
constituting  a species  of  Cancer,  or  crab,  in 
the  Linna:an  system).  Lobsters  are  found 
in  great  plenty  about  many  of  the  European 
shores  ; their  general  habitation  being  in 
the  clearest  waters,  about  the  foot  of  such 
rocks  as  impend  over  the  sen.  The  colour 
of  this  animal  alive  is  a fine  bluish  black, 
beautifully  variegated  with  paler  spots  and 
clouds  : it  has  a smooth  thorax  ; a short 
serrated  snout  ; very  long  antennee,  and 
between  them  two  shorter  bifid  ones.  The 
claws  and  fangs  are  large,  the  greater  being 
tiiberculated.  and  the  lesser  serrated  on  their 
interior  edges  : it  has  four  pair  of  legs  ; the 
tail  has  six  joints ; and  the  caudal  fin  is 
rounded.  The  two  great  claws  of  the  Lobster 
constitute  its  instruments  of  provision  and 
defence : they  open  like  a pair  of  nippers, 
possess  great  strength,  are  notched  like  a 
saw,  and  take  a firm  hold.  Besides  these 
powerful  members,  which  may  be  considered 
as  arms,  the  Lobster  has  eight  legs  and  a 
tail  j the  latter,  expanded  laterally,  being  a 
very  powerful  instrument  for  motion  in 
wuitcr.  Between  the  two  claws  is  placed  the 
head,  very  small,  and  furnished  with  eyes, 
which  are  projectile  or  retractile  at  pleasure. 
The  mouth,  like  that  of  an  insect,  opens 
longitudinally,  and  is  furnished  with  two 
teeth  for  the  comminution  of  its  food  ; and 
between  them  there  is  a fleshy  substance 
shaped  like  a tongue.  The  intestines  consist 


of  one  long  canal  ; and  the  spinal  marrow  : 

I is  lodged  in  the  breast-bone.  The  ovary,  I 
; or  place  where  the  spawn  is  first  produced,  i 
is  situated  backward  towards  the  tail,  where  ! 
a red  substance  is  always  found,  coinpo-ed 
of  a number  of  small  sjiawns,  too  minute  for  | 
exclusion  : from  this  receptacle  proceed  two  j 
canals,  which  ojien  on  each  side  of  the  junc-  ! 
tures  of  the  shell,  towards  the  Ix-lly ; and  ' 
through  these  passages  the  small  round 
particles,  destined  for  the  future  young, 
descend  to  be  excluded,  and  arranged  under  j 
the  tail.  No  sooner  do  the  voung  quit  the 
parent  Lobster  than  they  seek  refuge  in  the 
minute  crevices  of  the  rocks  and  other  secure  i 
apertures  ; and  in  a few  weeks  they  acquire 
hard,  firm  shells,  which  furnish  them  both 
with  defensive  and  offensive  armour.  , 

Like  the  crabs,  they  change  their  shelly  j 
covering  annually  ; previous  to  which  pro- 
cess they  appear  sick,  languid,  and  restless  ; ^ 
no  longer  laboriously  harrowing  up  the  sand, 
or  hunting  for  their  prey,  but  lying  torpid  1 
and  motionless,  as  if  in  anxious  expectation 
of  their  approaching  fate.  They  acquire 
the  new  shell  in  about  three  or  four  days, 
during  which  time,  being  perfectly  defence-  ; 
less,  they  become  the  prey,  not  only  of  fish,  I 
but  also  of  such  of  their  own  species  as  are 
not  in  the  same  condition.  It  is  difficult  to 
conceive  how  they  are  able  to  draw  the 
muscles  of  their  claws  out  of  their  hard  j 
covering  ; but  persons  who  have  paid  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  subject  say,  that  i 
during  the  pining  state  of  the  animal,  before  ] 
casting  its  shell,  the  limb  becomes  contracted  ; 
to  such  a degree  as  to  be  capable  of  being  I 
withdrawn  tlirough  the  joints  and  narrow  j 
passage  near  the  body.  Like  all  other  crus-  i 
taceous  animals,  they  only  increase  in  size  I 
whilst  in  a soft  state  ; and' on  comparing  the  , I 
dimensions  of  the  old  shell  wdth  that  of  the  j ! 
new,  the  latter  is  frequently  found  to  be  ; ' 
one-third  larger  — an  amazing  addition  in  i [ 
such  a short  interval,  and  which  cannot  be  ; f 
explained  on  any  known  principle  of  animal  1 
vegetation.  i ' 

These  animals  are  very  sensible  to  the 
shock  communicated  to  the  fluid  in  \Wiich 
they  live,  by  the  firing  of  cannon  ; and  the 
circumstance  of  Lobsters  losing  their  claws 
from  this  cause,  or  from  thunder-claps,  is 
well  authenticated.  The  restoration  of  claws 
lost  thus,  or  from  their  frequent  combats 
with  each  other,  in  wliich  the  vanquished 
party  generally  leaves  one  of  his  limlis  in  , 
his  adversary’s  grasp,  may  be  readily  ob- 
served, as  the  new  limb  seldom,  if  ever, 
attains  the  size  of  the  former  one.  In  the  : 
water  they  are  very  rapid  in  their  motions, 
and,  when  suddenly  alarmed,  can  spring  to 
a great  distance.  They  effect  their  retreat 
in  a rock  with  surprising  de.xtcrity,  throwing 
themselves  into  a passage  barely  sufficient 
for  their  bodies  to  jtass.  Ixtbstcrs  liegin  to 
breed  in  the  spring,  and  continue  breeding 
during  part  of  the  summer.  In  the  months 
of  .luly  and  August  the  young  may  bcob-  || 
served  in  great  numbers  in  the  little  ixtols  | 
left  by  the  tide  among  the  rocks.  In  some  I 
places  Lobsters  are  caught  with  the  hand  : 
but  they  are  generally  taken  by  mc.ans  m 
pots  or  traps,  constructed  of  osier  twigs,  and 
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baited  with  garbage  ; they  are  then  at- 
tached to  a cord  thrown  into  tlie  sea,  and 
their  stations  marked  by  means  of  buoys. 
Lobsters  are  esteemed  a very  rich  and 
nourisliing  aliment ; and  they  are  generaily 
in  their  best  season  from  tl\e  middle  of 
October  tiii  the  beginning  of  May.  There 
are  several  varieties ; with  some  ditfereuces 
in  the  claws,  the  size,  and  the  places  of  re- 
sort, but  fe\e  in  the  habits  or  conformations. 

LOBSTER  MOTH.  [See  SiAUitorns.] 

LOCUSTS.  (Locustidee.)  These  noxious 
insects,  whose  numbers  and  voracity  consti- 
tute one  of  the  severest  pests  of  the  hotter 
regions  of  the  giobe,  are  classed  with  the 
Grasshoppers  by  Linna:us,  under  the  genus 
Gryllus;  but  more  modem  entomologists 
have  applied  the  term  Saltaloria  to  them, 
on  account  of  the  power  of  leaping  which 
the  species  possess  ; and  in  tliis  instance,  as 
in  many  otliers  where  the  scientific  names 
of  genera  and  subgenera  tof  insects  in  par- 
ticular) ditfer,  some  unavoidable  confusion 
exists.  They  have  coloured  elytra,  and 
large  wings,  disposed  when  at  rest  in  straight 
folds,  covered  by  the  long  narrow  wing- 
cases,  and  frequently  exliibiting  blue,  green, 
or  red  colours  : the  antennae  are  short ; the 
feet  have  only  three  joints ; and  the  hind 
legs  are  long,  strong,  and  formed  for  leap- 
ing. 

The  most  celebrated  species  is  the  Miora- 
TORV  LocfST  (6’ryl/us  mii/ratoriiis), -which, 
of  all  the  animals  capable  of  injuring  man- 
kind. seem  to  possess  the  most  dreadful 
powers  of  destmetion.  In  Syria,  Egypt,  and 
almost  all  the  south  of  Asia,  these  insects 
make  their  appearance  in  legions,  and  carry 


SJIORSTOnT  LOCeST, 

(oRTLi.oB  Mnn.-roRins  ) 

de'fdation  with  them,  in  a few  hours  changing 
the  m<i)t  fertile  provinces  into  baiTcn  de- 
serts, and  darkening  the  air  by  their  num- 
b>  rs.  This  formidable  Locust  is  generally 
of  a brownish  colour,  varied  with  pale  red, 
and  the  Ujjs  arc  of  a bluish  cost,  llappiiy 
for  mankind,  this  awful  visitation  is  not 
frequently  repeated  ; for  they  arc  often  not 
only  the  precursors  of  famine,  but,  wlien 
,7  putrefaction  which  arises  from 

their  inconceivable  number  is  so  great,  that 


it  is  justly  regarded  as  the  cause  of  some  of 
those  desolating  pestilences  which  almost 
depopulate  whole  districts  of  country.  IVir. 
Barrow,  in  his  “ Travels,”  states,  that  in  the 
southern  parts  of  Africa  the  whole  surface 
of  the  ground  might  literally  be  said  to  bo  | 
covered  with  them  for  an  area  of  nearly  2000 
square  miles.  When  driven  into  the  sea 
by  a north-west  wind,  they  formed  upon  the 
shore  for  fifty  miles  a bank  three  or  four 
feet  high,  and  when  the  wind  was  south- 
east the  stench  was  so  powerful  as  to  be 
smelt  at  the  distance  of  150  miles  : the  air, 
in  short,  became  poisoned  by  their  fetid  ex- 
halations. Mr.  Darwiu,  in  his  “ Researches,” 
has  the  following  graphical  description  of 
a swarm  of  Locusts,  closely  resembling  the 
species  iGryJhis  migratorius)  wliich  he  saw 
in  South  America,  in  1835.  It  was  at  the 
passage  of  the  Cordilleras,  near  the  rfllage 
and  river  of  Luxan.  “ Shortly  before  we 
arrived  at  tliis  place,  we  observed  to  the 
southward  a ragged  cloud  of  a dark  reddish- 
brown  colour.  For  some  time,  we  had  no 
doubt  but  that  it  was  thick  smoke  pro- 
ceeding from  some  great  fire  on  the  plains. 
Soon  afterwards  we  found  it  was  a pest  of 
locusts.  The  insects  overtook  us,  as  they 
were  travelling  northward,  by  the  aid  of 
a light  breeze,  at  the  rate,  I should  sup- 
pose, of  ten  or  fifteen  miles  an  hour.  The 
main  body  filled  the  air  from  a height  of 
twenty  feet,  to  that,  as  it  appeared,  of  two 
or  three  thousand  above  the  ground.  The 
noise  of  their  approach  was  that  of  a strong 
breeze  passing  through  the  rigging  of  a ship. 
The  sky  seen  through  the  advanced  guard 
appeared  like  a mezzotinto  engraving,  but 
the  main  body  was  impei-vious  to  sight ; 
they  were  not,  however,  so  thick  but  that 
they  could  escape  from  a stick  moved  back- 
ward and  forward.  When  they  alighted 
they  were  more  numerous  than  the  leaves 
in  a field,  and  changed  the  green  into  a red- 
dish colour  : the  swarm  having  once  alighted, 
the  individuals  flew  from  side  to  side  in  any 
direction.  Of  course  this  swarm  cannot  even 
be  compared  to  those  of  the  Eastern  world, 
yet  it  was  sufficient  to  make  the  well-known 
descriptions  of  their  ravages  more  intel- 
ligible.” 

But  to  recount  the  various  devastations 
which  these  famislied  insects  have  at  ditter- 
ent  times  occasioned,  would  be  endless. 
They  have  several  times  visited  Poland  and 
the  south  of  Europe  in  amazing  numbers  ; 
and  instances  have  been  known  of  their 
reaching  our  own  coasts : happily  for  us, 
however,  the  cold  and  humidity  of  the  cli- 
mate are  by  no  means  favourable  to  their 
production. 

One  of  the  largest  Locusts  known  is  the 
Gryllus  cristatus  of  Linnoiiis,  a highly  beau- 
tiful species  j being  of  a bright  red,  with 
the  body  annulated  with  black,  and  the  legs 
varied  with  yellow  : the  upper  wings  marked 
alternately  with  dark  and  pale  green  ; the 
lower  with  transverse  wavy  streaks  : its 
length  is  about  four  inches  i and  the  ex- 
panse of  wings  when  fully  extended  about 
seven  and  a half.  These,  with  other  largo 
kinds,  are  made  use  of  in  some  parts  of  tlie 
world  as  an  article  of  food  ; and  sold,  both 
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fresh  ami  salted,  in  tlie  markets  of  some  ■ 
imrts  of  the  Levant.  Ilasselquist,  alluding  j 
to  the  passage  in  the  New  Testament  in 
which  John  the  Baptist  is  said  to  have  fed 
on  Locusts  and  wild  honey,  thus  expresses  I 
himself : “ They  who  deny  insects  to  have  | 
been  the  food  of  this  holy  man,  urge  that 
this  insect  is  an  unaccustomary  and  unna- 
tural food  ; but  they  would  soon  be  con- 
vinced to  the  contrary,  if  they  would  travel 
hither,  to  Egypt,  Arabia,  or  Syria,  and  take 
a meal  with  the  Arabs.  Roasted  Locusts 
are  at  this  time  eaten  by  the  Arabs,  at  the 
proper  season,  when  they  can  procure  them  ; 
so  that  in  all  probability  this  dish  had  been 
used  in  the  time  of  St.  John.”  He  further 
says,  that  when  corn  is  scoice  the  Arabians 
grind  the  Locusts  in  handmills,  or  pound 
them  in  stone  mortars,  and  bake  them  as 
bread  ; that  he  has  frequently  seen  Locusts 
used  by  the  Arabians,  even  when  there  was 
no  scarcity  of  corn  ; but  then  they  stew  them 
with  butter,  and  make  them  into  a kind  of 
fricasee,  the  flavour  of  wliich  is  by  no  means 
disagreeable.  I>ater  travellers  have  fully 
conflrmed  these  remarks.  We  may  accord- 
ingly see  the  folly  of  that  dispute  among 
Divines  about  the  nature  of  St.  John’s  food 
in  the  wilderness  — some  maintaining  that 
the  word  in  the  original  text  means  the 
fruit  of  a certain  tree  ; others  that  a species 
of  bird  is  intended,  &e.  ; wliile  those  who 
adhered  to  the  literal  meaning  were  the 
only  ones  who  were  both  consistent  and 
orthodox. 

To  give  a description  of  the  various  species 
of  Locusts,  would  extend  this  article  to  an 
unreasonable  length,  and  at  the  same  time 
afford  but  little  of  useful  information  : it 
may  be  necessary,  however,  to  show  how  the 
three  large  groups  or  genera  may  be  dis- 
tinguished from  each  other:  — Acrydium. 
(Spine-breasted  Locusts.l  The  thorax  and 
wing-covers  of  ordinary  dimensions  ; a pro- 
jecting spine  in  the  middle  of  the  breast  ; ■ 
and  a little  projecting  cushion  between  the  ' 
nails  of  all  the  feet.  2.  Locusta.  (Loeusts 
proper.)  The  thorax,  and  usually  the  wing- 
covers  also,  of  ordinary  dimensions  ; no  pro- 
jecting spine  in  the  middle  of  the  breasts  5 
cushions  between  the  nails  of  the  feet.  3. 
Tetrix.  ( Grouse  Locust. ) The  thorax 
greatly  prolonged,  tapering  to  a point  behind 
and  covering  the  whole  of  the  back  to  the 
extremity  of  the  abdomen ; wing-covers 
exceedingly  minute,  consisting  only  of  a 
little  scale  on  each  side  of  the  body  ; fore- 
part of  the  breast  forming  a projection  like 
a cravat  or  stock,  to  receive  the  lower  part 
of  the  head  : no  spine  in  the  middle  of  the 
breast  ; no  cushions  between  the  nails. 

“ In  the  South  of  France,”  says  Dr.  Thad- 
deus  Harris,  “ the  people  make  a business, 
at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  of  collecting 
Locusts  and  their  eggs,' the  latter  being 
turned  out  of  the  ground  in  little  masses 
cemented  and  covered  with  a sort  of  gum  in 
which  they  arc  enveloped  by  the  inseots. 
Rewards  arc  ottered  ami  paid  for  their  col- 
lection, half  a franc  being  given  fora  kilo- 
gramme (about  2 lb.  3|  oz.  avoirdui)ois)  of 
the  insects,  and  a quarter  of  a franc  for  the 
same  weight  of  their  eggs.  At  this  rate 


twenty  thousand  francs  were  paid  in  klar- 
seillcs,  and  twenty-flve  thousand  in  Arles, 
in  the  year  1(113  ; in  1824,  five  thousand  five 
hundred  and  forty-two,  and  in  182.’>,  six 
thousand  two  hundred  francs  were  jjaid  in 
JIarseilles.  It  is  stated  that  an  active  boy 
can  collect  from  six  to  seven  kilogramme's 
(or  from  13  lb.  3 oz.  to  15  lb.  7 oz.)  of  eggs  in 
one  day.  The  Locusts  are  taken  bj’  means 
of  a piece  of  stout  cloth,  carried  by  four  jMir- 
sons,  two  of  whom  draw  it  rapidly  along,  so 
that  the  edge  may  sweep  over  the  surface  of 
the  soil,  and  the  two  others  hold  up  the  cloth 
behind  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees. 
This  contrivance  seems  to  operate  somewhat 
like  a horse-rake,  in  gathering  the  insects 
into  winrows  or  heaps,  from  which  they  are 
speedily  transferred  to  large  sacks.  A some- 
what similar  plan  has  been  successfully  tried 
in  this  country  (United  States  of  America), 
as  appears  by  an  account  published  in  the 
“ New  England  Farmer.”  It  is  there  stated 
that,  in  July,  1820,  Mr.  Arnold  Thompson, 
of  Epsom,  New  Hampshire,  caught,  in  one 
evening,  between  the  hours  of  eight  and 
twelve,  in  his  own  and  his  neighbour's  grain- 
fields,  five  bushels  and  three  pecks  of  grass- 
hoppers, or  more  properly  locusts.  His  mode 
of  catching  them  was  by  attaching  two 
sheets  together,  and  fastening  them  to  a pole, 
which  was  used  as  the  front  part  of  the  (Irag 
The  pole  extended  beyond  the  width  of  the 
sheets,  so  as  to  admit  persons  at  both  sides 
to  draw  it  forward.  At  the  sides  of  the  drag, 
braces  extended  from  the  pole  to  raise  the 
back  part  considerably  from  the  ground,  so 
that  the  grasshoppers  could  not  escape. 
After  running  the  drag  about  a dozen  rods 
with  rapidity,  the  braces  were  taken  out, 
and  the  sheets  doubled  over ; the  insects 
were  then  swept  from  each  end  towards  the 
centre  of  the  sheet,  wdiere  was  left  an  opening 
to  the  mouth  of  a bag  which  held  about  lialf 
a bushel  ; when  deposited  and  tied  up,  the 
drag  was  again  opened  and  ready  to  proceed. 
When  this  bag  was  filled  so  os  to  become 
burthensome,  (their  weight  is  about  the 
same  as  that  of  the  same  measure  of  com,) 
the  bag  was  opened  into  a larger  one,4n(l 
the  grasshoppers  received  into  a new  deposit. 
The  drag  can  be  used  only  in  the  evening, 
when  the  grasshoppers  are  perched  on  the 
top  of  the  grain.  His  manner  of  destroying 
them  was  by  dijjping  the  large  bags  into  a 
kettle  of  boiling  water.  'When  boiled,  they 
had  a reddish  appearance,  and  made  a fine 
feast  for  the  farmer’s  hogs.” 

LONGICORNES;or  LONGICORN 
BEETLES.  The  name  given  to  n tribe  of 
coleopterous  insects,  or  beetles,  which  arc 
readily  distinguished  by  the  great  length  of 
the  antenna:,  and  by  the  first  three  joints  of 
the  tarsi  being  furnished  with  a brush.  The 
larva:  mostly  reside  in  the  interior  of  trees, 
or  under  the  bark  ; and  are  cither  wholly 
destitute  of  feet,  or  have  them  very  small. 
Both  in  their  larva  and  |;crfcct  state,  but 
particularly  in  the  former,  the.v  do  inurh 
injury  to  vcgctalion.  Some  of  the  tropical 
siiccics  arc  brilliantly  oolourcil : ami  some 
are  remarkable  for  exhaling  an  agreeable  j 
musky  odour.  | 
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Mr.  M'estwood  observes  : “ From  the  habits 
’ of  these  insects,  in  burrowing  into  tlie  very 
heart  of  solid  timber,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
tliat  the  marvellous  accounts  which  we  con- 
stantly meet  with  in  the  journals  of  the 
' discovery  of  insects,  in  cutting  up  logs  of 
, wood  (especially  foreign  timber),  relate  to 
the  larva:,  or  perfect  states,  of  these  insects  j 
' and  it  is  owing  to  the  same  circumstance 
; that  our  English  catalogues  have  been 
swelled  by  the  introduction  of  numerous 
siH:cics,  which  have,  indeed,  been  captured 
alive  in  this  country,  but  wliich  have  no 
legitimate  claim  to  be  regarded  as  natives, 

' having  been  entirely  produced  from  larva: 
imported  in  timber  from  abroad.  * * * 
F rom  the  large  size  of  many  of  these  larva:, 

! and  the  long  period  during  which  they  re- 
; main  in  that  state,  it  may  easily  be  con- 
’ ceived  that  they  do  mnch  damage  to  trees, 

: boring  very  deeply,  and  cutting  channels 
I into  them.  A few  species  appear  to  subsist 
j in  the  larva  state  upon  the  roots  of  plants. 
Another  peculiarity  resulting  from  their 
lignivorous  habits  is  exhibited  in  their  geo- 
graphical distribution ; the  tropical  and 
thickly  wooded  districts  of  South  America 
possessing  a far  greater  number  of  species 
(and  these,  too,  of  the  largest  size)  than  are 
to  be  found  in  corresponding  latitudes  in 
Africa  ; the  speedy  decay  of  vegetable  mat- 
ter requiring  the  presence  of  great  quan- 
tities of  such  insects.  In  India  but  verj' 

I few  gigantic  species  of  Longicomes  are  to  be 
i found.” 

LOXGIPENXES.  Cuvier's  name  for  a 
family  of  aquatic  birds,  whose  wings  are  re- 
markably long,  their  powers  of  flight  pro- 
portionally great,  and  their  habits  entirely 
marine.  The  beak  is  hooked  at  the  top,  and 
the  hind  toe  is  wanting.  The  Albatross 
famishes  an  example. 

LONGIKOSTRES.  The  name  given  by 
Cuvier  to  a tribe  of  wading  birds,  divided 
into  families  and  genera,  and  distinguished 
. principally  by  the  length  and  tenuity  of 
their  bills. 

EOPHIADrE.  A tribe  of  spiny- finned 
■ fishes,  distinguished  by  the  bones  of  the 
carpus  being  so  elongated  os  to  form  a sort 
of  arm,  by  which  the  pectoral  fins  are  sup- 
; ported. _ The  Loj)hius  piscatorius,  or  Angler, 
is  the  type  of  tliis  family. 

LOPIIIUS.  [See  Axoler.] 

LOPIIOBRANCIIII.  An  order  of  osseous 
Ashes,  distinguished  by  the  structure  of 
their  gills,  which  are  in  the  form  of  small 
round  tufts,  disposed  in  pairs,  and  arranged 
along  the  branchial  arches.  They  are  also 
further  distinguished  by  liaving  their  body 
covered  with  shields  or  small  plates,  which 
often  give  it  an  angular  form.  [Sec  Pu-E- 
risH.] 

I-OPirOPIIORUS,  orIMPEYAN  PHEA- 
SANT ; in  India  also  cailcd  Mo.vaui,.  A 
jeniis  of  gallinaceous  birds,  belonging  to  the 
I’heasant  tribe,  having  the  head  surmounted 
by  an  egret,  the  feathers  in  the  male  being 
very  much  elongated.  The  tail  is  large  and 
■ iat,  the  tail-covcrts  short ; the  male  is  of  the 


most  brilliant  coloured  plumage.  The  cir- 
cumference of  the  eye  and  tlie  cheeks  are 
destitute  of  feathers  : the  upper  mandible 
overhanging  the  under  one  very  much,  a 
structure  which  is  very  important  to  tliis 
bird,  as  it  enables  it  to  root  up  bulbs,  upon 
which  it  chiefly  feeds.  The  best  known  spe- 
cies, which  was  named  after  Sir  Elijah  Inipey 
by  Dr.  Latham  (X.  Impcyanus  or  n^ulocns), 
seems  to  be  common  in  the  Himalaya  moun- 
tains J and  a pair,  ill  May,  1847,  were  brought 
alive  to  this  country.  The  crest  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  plumage  of  the  back  in 
the  male  is  composed  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  resplendent  colours,  reflecting  various 
hues  of  gold,  copper,  sapphire,  and  emerald. 
The  tail  is  of  a reddish  chestnut  ; the  rump 
white.  The  female  and  young  are  brown, 
varied  with  gray  and  tawny  yellow.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  tliis  fine  species  may  be  do- 
miciled in  this  country.  It  can  easily  be 
brought  down  to  the  plains  of  India,  but, 
from  the  great  heat,  it  seldom  long  survives. 

LORIS.  (Lorts  or  Stenops.)  A genus  of 
Quadrumanous  animals,  allied  to  the  Le- 
murs. They  have  a short  muzzle,  slender 
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body,  no  tail,  large  approximating  eyes,  and 
rough  tongue.  Two  species  only  are  known, 
both  of  which  are  natives  of  the  East  Indies, 
the  SiiORT-LiiiiBED  Loris  (.Lemur  tardiyra- 
(lus),  and  the  Slender  Loris  (Lemur  graci- 
lis): the  latter  is  remarkable  for  the  dispro- 
portionate length  of  its  limbs,  and  especially 
of  its  fore-arms.  They  are  nocturnal  and 
arboreal  in  their  habits  j they  subsist  on 
insects,  occasionally  on  small  birds  or  quad- 
rupeds, and  have  an  excessively  slow  gait. 
During  the  day  they  sleep  clinging  to  a 
branch  : at  night  they  prowl  among  the 
forest  boughs  in  quest  of  food.  Nothing  can 
escape  the  scrutiny  of  their  large  glaring 
orbs,  or  the  tenacity  of  their  grasp  ; and 
when  they  have  marked  their  victim,  they 
cautiously  and  noiselessly  approach  it  till 
it  is  within  their  reach. 

“ Tlie  genus  Loris,"  Mr.  Bennett  observes, 
in  his  ‘ Gardens  and  Menagerie  of  the  Zoolo- 
gical Society,’  “forms  part  of  that  division 
of  the  tiuadrumanous  order  which  is  essen- 
tially distinguished  by  an  unequal  number 
or  irregular  disposition  of  the  incisor  teeth 
in  the  two  jaws  ; terminal  nostrils  with  si- 
nuous opeiiings  t and  a long  subulate  or 
sickle-shaped  claw  upon  the  forc-flngcr  of 
the  hinder  hands,  all  the  rest  of  the  nails 
being  flat  and  rounded  like  those  of  the 
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I greater  jiart  of  the  nioiiUcys  and  of  man. 

I from  tlie  other  genera  of 

I tliis  family  in  Iniving  four  incisors  in  the 
, uiiper  jaw,  placed  in  pairs  with  a vacant 
I space  between,  and  si.\  in  the  lower,  directed 
obli(iueiy  forwards ; canines  of  moderate 
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hrcakfa.st,  after  which  he  commonly  twik  a I 
short  nap  j but  when  the  sun  was  quite  set,  ! 
he  recovered  all  his  vivacity,  llis  ordinary  i 
food  was  the  sweet  fruit  of  this  countrv  t 
plantains  always,  and  mangoes  during  ilic  1 
seiuson  i but  he  refused  peaches,  and  was  not  i 
fond  of  mulberries,  or  even  of  guaiavos  i 
milk  he  lapped  eagerly,  but  was  contented 
with  plain  water.  In  general  he  was  not  ' 
voracious,  but  never  nitpeared  satiated  with  I 
grasshoppers,  and  passed  the  whole  night,  i 
while  the  hot  season  lusted,  in  prowling  for 
Oiem.  . 

LOKY.  A name  given  to  several  birds  li 
of  the  Parrot  tribe,  from  their  frequently  p 
repeating  the  word.  They  are  remarkable 
for  their  brilliant  colours,  dense  soft  plumage,  ■ 
and  comparatively  feeble  beaks.  They  urc  j 
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size  ; twelve  molars  above  and  ten  below ; 
a short  rounded  head,  and  little  or  no  tail. 
* * « * In  addition  to  these  primary  cha- 
racters, the  Loris  are  distinguished  by  large 
prominent  eyes,  placed  in  front  of  the  head 
and  at  no  great  distance  from  each  other ; 
short  cars,  scarcely  rising  through  the  hair 
with  which  they  are  invested,  a rough 
tongue ! nostrils  projecting  beyond  the 
mouth  and  surrounded  by  a naked  muzzle  ; 
and  thumbs  widely  separated  from  the  fin- 
gers, both  on  the  fore  and  hinder  hands." 

Little  is  known  of  the  habits  of  the  Loris 
in  a state  of  nature  ; but  the  following  de- 
scription of  one  in  confinement  is  from  the 
pen  of  Sir  W.  , Tones  : “ In  his  manners  he 
was  for  the  most  part  gentle,  except  in  the 
cold  season,  when  his  temper  seemed  wholly 
changed : and  his  Creator,  who  made  him 
BO  sensible  of  cold,  to  which  ho  must  often 
have  been  exposed  even  in  his  native  forests, 
gave  him,  probably  for  that  reason,  his  thick 
fur,  which  we  rarely  see  on  animals  in  these 
tropical  climates  : to  me,  who  not  only  con- 
stantly fed  him,  but  bathed  him  twice  a week 
in  water  accommodated  to  the  seasons,  and 
whom  he  clearly  distinguished  from  others, 
he  was  at  all  times  grateful  ; but  when  I 
disturbed  him  in  winter,  he  was  usually  in- 
dignant, and  seemed  to  reproach  me  with 
the  uneasiness  which  he  felt,  though  no  pos- 
sible precautions  had  been  omitted  to  keep 
him  in  a proper  degree  of  warmth.  « * • » 
From  half  an  hour  after  sunrise  to  half  an 
lionr  before  snnset  he  slept  without  inter- 
mission, rolled  up  like  a hedgehog  ; and,  as 
soon  as  he  awoke,  ho  be^un  to  prepare  liim- 
sclf  for  the  labours  of  /ns  approaching  day', 
licking  and  dressing  himself  like  n cat,  an 
operation  which  the  flexibility  of  his  neck 
' and  limbs  enabled  him  to  perform  very  coin- 
I plctcly  : he  was  then  ready  for  a slight 
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very  active  and  gay,  even  in  captivitv.  They  ' ’ 
arc  found  for  the  most  part  in  the  Moluccas, 
and  are  held  in  great  estimation  in  some 
parts  of  the  Fast.  Many  of  the  species  are  ' 
very  docile  and  familiar.  The  following 
are  of  great  beauty. 

The  CoLL.viiEn  Lokv.  ILoriiis  domi-  ' 
cella.')  This  species  is  about  the  size  of  a 
common  pigeon  j general  colour  of  the  bodv 
scarlet ; the  wings  grass  green,  with  the  ' 
ridge  of  the  shoulders  blue,  and  the  toj^s  of 
the  quill  feathers  rather  dusky  ; across  the 
breast  is  a moderately  broad  yellow  bar, 
sometimes  waved  or  intermixed  with  a 
jiortion  of  red  : thighs  violet-blue  ; emwn  of 
the  head  violet-black  ; bill  dceji  yellow  ; 
under  coverts  of  the  wings  violet-blue  ; and 
the  under  surface  of  the  tail  inclining  to 
purple.  It  is  lively,  gay,  and  remarkable 
for  its  distinctness  of  utterance. 

Ckua.m  Lorv.  (Lorms  ffonidiis.^  Size 
of  the  preceding  j colour  scarlet,  with  deep 
grnss-green  wings  and  thighs  : shoulder  tii>s  i 
yellow:  tips  of  the  wings  inclining  to  violet-  ; 
brown  : tail  generally  of  tlic  same  scarlet 
colour  with  the  rest  of  the  plumage  for  about 
half  its  length,  the  remainder  blue,  but  the 
two  middle  tail-feathers  of  a green  hue. 

Sc.vRLKT  Lorv.  (Loii'iis  C(Truk<iliif  '< 
The  head,  neck,  body,  and  coverts  of  the 
tail  arc  of  u shining  scarlet  hue,  except  the 
feathers  on  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  l>e-  , 
hind,  which  arc  tii>pc<l  with  yellow.  The 
greater  quills  of  the  wings  are  a dark  green. 


; gn.-1'n.  The  upper  part  of  the  tail  is  ot  a 
bright  blue  colour,  the  central  feathers  being 
slightly  tinted  with  green.  Tlie  crown  of 
I the  head  is  red ; and  the  legs  and  feet  are 
I , of  a blue-black. 

I '■  Rajah  Lory.  (Loriits  rajah.')  The  co- 
lour of  this  splendid  bird  is  a vivid  scarlet, 
■with  the  wings  entirely  golden  yellow  : on 
the  top  of  the  head  is  a broad  spot  of  the 
same  colour,  and  across  the  breast  a broad 
bar  : the  thighs  arc  yellow  ; the  bill  yellow- 
ish white  ; and  the  legs  blackish. 

J 

‘ Kino  Lory.  (Aproaniettis  scapulatus.) 
The  habitat  of  this  showy  and  noble  species 
is  New  Soutli  Wales,  where  it  is  said  to  be 
almost  wholly  confined  to  the  brushes,  ns  it 
! there  finds  a plentiful  supply  of  seeds,  fruit, 
and  berries ; but  we  find  in  Mr,  Gould’s 
description,  that  “ when  the  Indian  com  is 
becoming  ripe  it  leaves  its  umbrageous  abode 
and  sallies  forth  in  large  flocks,  which  commit 
great  devastation  on  the  ripening  grain.” 

. The  sexes  differ  very  considerably  in  the 
colouring  of  the  tdumage  : the  male  has  the 
head,  neck,  and  all  the  under  surface  scarlet; 
back  and  wings  green,  the  inner  webs  of  the 
primaries  and  secondaries  being  black  ; 
alon^  the  scapularies  a broad  line  of  pale 
verdigris  green  ; the  nimp  and  upper  tail- 
coverts  rich  deep  blue  ; tail  black  ; biU 
scarlet  ; legs  nearly  brown.  The  female 
has  the  head  and  all  the  upper  surface  green ; 
throat  and  chest  green  tinged  with  red  ; ab- 
domen and  under  tail-comrts  scarlet ; rump 
dull  blue ; two  centre  tail  feathers  green ; 
the  remainder  green,  passing  into  bluish 
black  ; and  with  a rose  coloured  spot  at  the 

extremity  of  the  under  surface Another 

species,  the  Red-winged  Lory  {Aprosmictus 
tr]/thropteru3\  is  said  by  Mr.  Gould  to  have 
much  of  the  character  of  the  King  Lory, 
being  morose,  indocile,  shy,  and  wary  ; and 
is  as  exclusively  an  inhabitant  of  the  in- 
terior of  Australia  as  its  near  ally  the  King 
Lory  is  a denizen  of  the  thick  brushes  which 
extend  along  the  coast.  He  further  tells  his 
readers,  that  the  extensive  belts  of  Acacia 
pendula  which  stretch  over  and  diversify  the 
arid  plains  of  the  great  Australian  basin, 
are  tenanted  with  thousands  of  this  bird, 
besides  numerous  other  species,  roaming 
aixint  either  in  small  companies  of  six  or 
I eight,  or  in  flocks  of  a much  greater  number, 
j It  is  beyond  the  power  of  my  pen  (says  Mr. 

I Gould)  to  describe  or  give  a just  idea  of  the 
i extreme  beauty  of  the  appearance  of  the 
j Red-winged  Ixiry  when  seen  among  the 
■I  silvery  branches  of  the  acacia,  particularly 
' when  the  flocks  comprise  a large  number  of 
I adult  males,  the  gorgeous  scarlet  of  whose 
shoulders  offers  so  striking  a contrast  to  the 
■ surrounding  objects. 

LOTTIA.  A genus  of  Jtollusca,  closely 
: resembling  Patella  ; but  the  shells  are 
; generally  rather  flatter,  and  have  the  apex 
i placed  somewhat  nearer  the  posterior 
; margin. 

_LOC.SE.  (f’riliruiiif.)  A genus  of  para- 
‘ sille  aptera,  most  disagreeable  and  unseemly 
to  us,  from  the  idea  that  invariably  accom- 


panies their  presence  — viz.  tliat  they  are 
seldom  prevalent  where  cleanliness  is  not 
wholly  neglected.  They  arc  characterized 
by  having  six  feet  formed  for  walking,  a 
mouth  furnished  with  a proboscis,  aiitcnnio 
ns  long  ns  the  thorax,  and  the  abdomen 
depressed,  and  formed  of  several  segments. 
They  undergo  no  nietainorpliosis,  they  are 
very  prolific,  and  their  generations  succeed 
each  other  very  rapidly.  The  number  of 
species  is  very  considerable ; for  not  only 
are  the  human  race,  but  many  animals  also, 
subject  to  the  intrusive  visits  of  its  pecu- 
liar parasite. 

The  Pediculus  huviamts,  or  common  louse, 
is  distinguished  by  its  pale  and  livid  colour, 
and  lobated,  oval  abdomen.  It  is  produced 
from  a small  oval  egg,  popularly  called  a 
nit,  fastened  or  agglutinated  by  its  smaller 
end  to  the  hair  on  -which  it  is  deposited. 
F rom  this  egg  proceeds  the  insect,  complete 
in  all  its  ports,  and  differing  only  from  the 
parent  animal  in  its  smaller  size.  When 
examined  by  the  microscope  the  principal 
appearances  are  as  follow  : the  trunk  or 
proboscis,  which  is  generally  concealed  in 
its  slieath  or  tube,  is  of  a very  sharp  form, 
and  is  furnished,  towards  its  upper  part, 
with  a few  reversed  aculei  or  prickles  : the 
eyes  are  large,  smooth,  and  black  ; the 
stomach  and  intestines,  which  possess  the 
greater  part  of  the  abdominal  cavity,  afford 
an  extremely  distinct  and  curious  view  of 
the  peristaltic  motion  ; while  the  ramifica- 
tions of  the  trachea:  or  respiratory  tubes  ap- 
pear dispersed  throughout  various  parts  of 
the  animal : the  legs  are  short,  and  termi- 
nated by  a sharp-pointed  double  claw  ; and 
the  insect  is  everywhere  covered  by  a strong 
granulated  skin.  It  would  be  as  unnecessary 
as  disgusting  to  dwell  on  the  habits  of  tliis 
insect,  or  on  the  dreadful  and  loathsome 
disease  by  which,  in  ancient  times,  the  human 
race  was  visited ; and  from  which  Herod, 
Antiochus,  Callisthenes,  Sylla,  and  many 
others,  are  said  to  have  perished.  Those 
who  would  study  the  history,  scientific  and 
popular,  of  these  parasites,  must  take  ad- 
vantage of  Mr.  Denny’s  elaborate  work  : the 
number  of  species  found  on  Birds,  &c.,  in 
this  and  other  countries,  is  very  great. 

LOVE-BIRD.  iPsiltacuJa.)  The  name 
given  to  a beautiful  and  diminutive  group  of 
birds  belonging  to  tiie  Psittacidee.  They 
are  distinguished  by  the  tail  being  slightly 
graduated  : they  are  found  in  both  conti- 
nents ; and  are  remarkable  for  having  no 
furcula. 

LOXIA.  A genus  of  Conirostral  passerine 
birds,  remarkable  on  account  of  the  peculiar 
conformation  of  the  bill,  which  is  compressed, 
and  the  two  mandibles  so  strongly  curved, 
that  their  points  cross  each  other.  [See 
CuossniLL.] 

LUCANID/E.  [Stag  Beetles.]  An 
important  family  of  Coleojiterous  insects, 
comprising  some  of  very  large  dimensions. 
The  Lucanidcc  are  distinguished  by  liaving 
the  antenna:  terminated  by  a large  club, 
composed  of  several  of  the  njiical  joints  ; by 
tiie  legs  being  robust,  tlic  anterior  tibiin  being 
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and  those  which  fall  over  them  are  a lighter 
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generally  dilnted  and  toothed  ; by  the  males 
of  many  species  having  singular  liorns  affixed 
to  tlie  head  and  tliorax ; and  by  the  great 
size  of  the  mandil)lcs.  Tire  larvaj  are  large 
flesliy  grubs,  having  tlic  extremity  of  the 
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body  curved  towards  the  breast,  so  that  it 
is  not  able  to  creep  upon  a flat  surface,  but 
compelled  to  lie  on  its  side.  Both  in  their 
larva  and  perfect  states  these  insects  are 
herbivorous,  their  habits,  however,  varying 
in  the  different  families,  according  to  their 
several  structures.  The  family  is  of  mode- 
rate extent,  and  but  sparingly  scattered  over 
the  globe — Amongst  the  exotic  genera,  the 
beautiful  Australian  genus  Lamjjrima  is  dis- 
tinguished by  its  splendid  metallic  colouring, 
the  remarkable  porrected  and  villose  man- 
dibles, and  the  large  plate  which  arms  the 
extremity  of  the  anterior  tibia:  of  the  males. 
— Another  most  remarkable  genus  is  Chia- 
sognatlms,  in  wliich  the  mandibles  are  longer 
than  the  body,  rather  slender,  bent  down 
towards  the  tip,  where  they  are  suddenly  re- 
flexed ; they  are  also  furnished  on  the  under 
side  at  the  base  with  a long  horn  : the  colours 
of  this  genus  are  exceedingly  splendid  and 
metallic. 

The  beetles  of  this  family  fly  abroad  during 
the  night,  and  frequently  enter  houses  at 
that  time,  somewhat  to  the  alarm  of  the  oc- 
cupants ; but  they  are  not  venomous,  and 
never  attempt  to  bite  without  provocation. 
They  pass  the  day  on  the  trunks  of  trees, 
and  live  upon  the  sap,  for  procuring  wliich 
the  brushes  of  their  jaws  and  lip  seem  to  be 
designed.  They  are  said  also  occasionally 
to  bite  and  seize  caterpillars  and  other  soft- 
bodied  insects,  for  the  purpose  of  sucking  out 
their  juices.  They  lay  their  eggs  in  crerices 
of  the  bark  of  trees,  especially  near  the  roots, 
where  they  may  sometimes  be  seen  thus  em- 
ployed. The  ^rubs  of  the  large  kiuds  are 
said  to  be  six  years  in  coming  to  their  growth, 
living  all  this  time  in  the  trunks  and  roots 
of  trees,  boring  into  the  solid  wood,  and  re- 
ducing it  to  a substance  resembling  very 
coarse  sawdust ; and  the  injury  thus  caused 
by  tliem  is  sometimes  very  considerable. 
When  they  have  arrived  at  their  full  size, 
they  enclose  themselves  in  egg-shaped  j>ods. 


jQatural  ; 


composed  of  gnawed  particles  of  wooil  and 
bark  stuck  together  and  lined  with  a kind  of 
glue  1 within  these  pods  they  are  transformed 
to  pupa:,  of  a yellowish  white  colour,  liaving 
the  body  and  all  the  limbs  of  the  future 
beetle  encased  in  a whitish  film,  which  being 
tlmown  off  in  due  time,  the  insects  appear  in  . 
the  beetle  form,  burst  the  walls  of  their  pri-  ■ 
son,  crawl  through  the  passages  the  larvie  • 
had  gnawed,  and  come  forth  on  the  outside 
of  the  trees.  Our  figure  represents  the  Lu- 
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canus  Ibex,  a very  common  Brazilian  spe- 
cies; but  we  may  rather  refer  to  the  common  | 
Stag-beetle  {Lucanus  cerviis),  a highl3'  cha-  i 
racteristic  species  of  the  group,  wliich  is  seen  ! 
flying  about  in  the  evening,  in  the  middle  of 
summer,  especially  round  the  oaks,  upon  the 
wood  of  wliich  the  laiwa  feeds  ; remaining 
in  that  state  for  several  years,  before  under- 
going its  final  transformation. 

LUCERNAIIIA.  A genus  of  Polypi  be- 
longing to  the  Eadiata.  They  affix  them- 
selves by  a slender  peduncle  to  sea-weeds 
and  other  substances.  The  upper  part  ex- 
pands like  an  inverted  parasol,  and  is  sur- 
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rounded  by  numerous  tentacula ; and  be- 
tween these  are  eight  cicca,  proceeding  from 
the  stomach,  and  containing  a red  granulated 
matter.  L.  aiiricuh,  here  figured,  has  the 
border  octagonal,  with  a bundle  of  tentacula 
in  each  division. 

LUCINA.  A genus  of  bivalve  ifollusca, 
comprising  manj'  species,  both  recent  and 
fossil,  and  very  universally  diffused.  The 
shell  is  nearly  round,  inequilateral,  and  ra- 
diately  striated  i ho.sscs  small  and  pointt^t 
the  outer  surface  sculptured,  the  interior 


often  punctnrtxl  with  smiill  holes  ; cardinal 
and  lateral  teeth  distinct,  but  variable  in 
number.  The  foot  of  the  animal  is  long  and 
cylindrical. 

LL*MBRICFS.  A genus  of  worms  in  the 
Linnxan  system,  of  which  the  common 
Earth-worm  is  the  type.  They  generally 
live  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground,  either 
perforating  the  dry  soil,  or  burying  tlicm- 
selves  in  mud,  where  many  of  them  lead  a 
semi-aquatic  life.  [See  E.t,KTH-wOKM.] 

LtTMP-FISH.  [Ci/clopteiys  lumpus.)  A 
Malacoptcrygious  fish,  deriving  its  name 
from  the  clumsiness  of  its  form  : its  height 
being  about  half  its  length,  and  its  thickness 
about  half  its  height.  The  names  Luiip- 
SoCKER  and  Cock  Paddle  are  also  given  to 
it.  These  fish  are  very  remarkable  for  the 
manner  in  wliich  their  ventral  fins  are  ar- 
ranged. They  are  united  by  a membrane 
so  as  to  form  a'k  ind  of  oval  and  concave  disc ; 
by  means  of  which  they  are  enabled  to  adhere 
snth  great  force  to  any  substance  to  which 
they  apply  themselves.  Tlus,  the  largest  of 
the  genus,  sometimes  weighs  seven  pounds. 
The  bock  is  arched  and  sharp,  of  a blackish 
colour,  variegated  with  brown  j the  body  is 


LOUP-SDCRER.—  (CTOLOPTEnOS  I.OMPOS.) 

covered  over  with  sharp,  black  tubercles  ; and 
on  each  side  there  are  tluee  rows  of  large 
bony  scales,  and  another  on  the  back.  The 
great  resort  of  this  species  is  on  the  Northern 
seas,  about  the  coast  of  Greenland  : it  is  also 
caught  in  many  parts  of  tlie  British  seas, 
during  the  spring  season  ; when  it  approaches 
the  shore  for  the  purpose  of  depositing  its 
spawn.  In  the  Northern  seas  great  numbers 
of  them  are  devoured  by  tlie  seals,  who  swal- 
low all  but  the  skins,  quantities  of  which, 
thus  emptied,  are  seen  floating  about  in  the 
spring  months  ; and  it  is  said  tliat  the  spots 
where  the  seals  carry  on  their  depredations 
can  he  readily  distinguished  by  the  smootli- 
ness  of  the  water.  Its  power  of  adhesion  is 
truly  wonderful.  Pennant  says,  “ that  on 
placing  a fish  of  this  species,  just  caught, 
into  a pail  of  water,  it  fixed  itself  so  firmly 
to  the  bottom,  that  on  taking  it  by  the  tail, 
the  whole  pail  by  that  means  was  lifted, 
though  it  held  some  gallons,  and  tliat  witli- 
out  removing  the  fish  from  its  liold.”  The 
colours  of  the  Lump-fl.sh,  when  in  the  highest 
pcncction,  comliinc  various  shades  of  blue, 
purple,  and  rich  orange  ; and  in  tlie  month 
if  Marcli  it  may  lie  frequently  seen  in  the 
ibop#  of  Lsindon  fishmongers,  suspended  by 
:he  middle  of  the  back,  its  singular  form  and 
nilliant  colours  being  sure  to  attract  the 
ttteiition  of  the  piililic.  The  flesh  is  soft 
ind  insipid  ; Init  the  Greenlanders  gladly 
ivail  themselves  of  the  arrival  of  the  species. 


EUllCHER.  A species  of  Dog  whose  prin- 
cijial  use  is  to  assist  the  poacher  in  his  ne- 
farious and  demoralizing  nocturnal  trade. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  descended  from  the  Shep- 
iierd’s  Dog  and  the  Greyhound,  exhibiting 
the  stout,  rough,  homely  character  of  the 
former,  combined  with  the  long  muzzle  and 
limbs  of  the  latter.  It  is  not  so  tall  as  the 
Greyhound  ; its  hair  is  rough  and  wiry  ; the 
ears  are  half  erect ; and  the  tail  is  short  and 
pendent.  None  of  the  canine  species  evince 
more  sagacity,  or  serve  their  masters  with 
more  fidelity.  Whether  it  be  required  to 
drive  partridges  into  the  net,  to  run  down 
a hare,  to  seize  a fallow-deer,  or  to  start  a 
rabbit,  the  Lurcher  pursues  his  object  in 
silence,  and  with  so  much  skill  as  to  render 
almost  useless  to  the  owner  of  him  any  other 
description  of  sporting  dog. 

LUTBARIA.  A genus  of  Couchifera, 
found  in  the  sand  at  the  mouth  of  rivers  in 
temperate  climates.  Foot  of  the  animal 
sharp,  oval,  and  long.  The  shell  is  inequi- 
lateral, oblong  or  ovate,  gaping  at  both  ex- 
tremities ; hinge  with  two  cardinal  teeth  in 
one  valve,  and  a triangular  pit ; no  lateral 
teeth ; in  which  respect  it  diifers  from  the 
genus  Mactra,  which  it  otherwise  much  re- 
sembles. 

DYCAHNA.  A genus  of  Butterflies  closely 
allied  to  Pohjammatus.  Referring  the  stu- 
dent to  the  work  of  Messrs.  Doubleday  and 
llewitson,  we  here  restrict  ourselves  to  the 
notice  of  two  British  species. 

The  Lyc.ENA  Dispar,  or  Large  Copper 
Butterfly.  It  is  generally  remarked  that 
this  splendid  insect  is  chiefly  confined  to  the 
fenny  counties  of  Cambridge  and  Hunting- 
don, and  the  neighbouring  ones  of  Suffolk 
and  Norfolk.  The  upper  surface  of  the 
wings  of  the  male  are  a brilliant  copper 
colour,  with  an  obscure  row  of  spots  towards 
the  tip  ; the  costal  and  posterior  margins, 
and  a patch  at  the  base,  black  ; the  posterior, 
with  a slender  oblong  discoidal  line,  and  the 
margins  black  ; beneath,  the  anterior  wings 
are  pale  fulvous  orange,  with  ten  distinct 
ocelli,  with  a large  black  pupil  and  slender 
white  iris  : posterior  v/ings  bluish,  with  an 
elongate  discoidal  streak,  and  numerous 
rather  obsolete  ocelli,  with  a black  pupil  and 
pale  blue  iris  : tlie  liinder  margin  is  deep 
orange,  except  where  it  unites  wdth  the 
anterior,  margined  iiitcmally  and  externally 
with  a series  of  black  spots.  In  the  female 
the  anterior  wings  above  are  divested  of  the 
gloss  so  conspicuous  in  the  male,  and  have 
nine  or  ten  black  spots,  two  or  three  of  which 
are  placed  near  the  base  of  the  costal  margin, 
the  rest  in  an  arcuated  band  near  the  tip  : 
the  posterior  wings  are  dusky  brown,  with 
the  nervures  and  a denticulated  hinder  band 
copper-coloured.  The  occllatcd  spots  vary 
considerably  in  both  sexes.  Caterpillar 
bright  green,  and  somewhat  hairy,  with  in- 
numerable white  dots  : it  feeds  upon  a kind 
of  dock.  The  chrysalis  is  at  first  green  ; 
afterwards  jialc  ash,  with  a dark  dorsal  line, 
and  two  abbreviated  white  ones  on  each  side. 

The  Lyc.exa  Piil.las,  or  Small  Cori'er 
Butterfly.  Ouc  very  port  of  our  island,  os 


well  as  on  the  adjacent  continent,  this  pretty 
Butterfly  is  tolerably  abundant  on  commons, 
roadsides,  pastures,  and  heaths.  Tlie  an- 


SMaL.'L  COPPER-  BOTlERt-T.T. 

rmr.MAS.) 

teiior  wings  above  are  of  a brilliant  copper 
colour,  witli  the  posterior  margin  and  eight 
discoidal  spots  black  ; the  hinder  wings  are 
brownish  black,  with  a copper  band  on  the 


■CTKUER  SIDE  OP  LTO.ENA.  PHUSIAS. 

hinder  margin,  which  is  externally  den- 
ticulated, and  lias  a black  line  and  some 
dots  on  the  disc  : beneath,  the  colour  is  paler 
and  not  glossy,  ami  there  are  ten  distinct 
black  spots  on  the  disc  ; the  posterior  wings 
are  drab-coloured,  tinged  with  copper,  and 
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sprinkled  with  numerous  blackish  dots  : the 
cilia  are  rose-coloured  at  the  tip,  and  black 
at  the  base  : tlie  body  is  black  witli  tawny 
hairs  above  ; the  antennaj  black,  annulated 
with  white.  Caterpillar  green,  with  a yellow 
dorsal  stripe.  It  is  observed  to  feed  much 
on  the  sorrel.  Mr.  Knapp,  in  his  attractive 
work,  the  ‘Journal  of  a Naturalist,’ speaking 
of  tliis  pretty  little  butterfly,  says,  “ We  shall 
see  these  diminutive  creatures,  whenever 
they  come  near  each  other,  dart  into  action, 
and  continue  buffeting  one  another  about 
till  one  retires  from  the  contest ; when  the 
victor  returns  in  triumph  to  the  station  he 
had  left.  Should  the  enemy  again  advance, 
the  combat  is  again  renewed  ; but  should  n 


cloud  obscure  the  sun,  or  a breeze  chill  the 
air,  their  ardour  becomes  abated,  aud  con- 
tention ceases.  The  jiripUio  phl<rxu  enjoys  a 
combat  even  with  its  kindred.  Two  of  them 
are  seldom  disturbed,  when  busking  on  a 
knot  of  asters  in  September,  without  mutual 
strife  ensuing.” 

1/YC.dilNIDrE.  A family  of  lepidoptcrous 
insects,  comprising  several  distinct  groups 
of  small,  but  beautiful  Butterflies,  including 
Polyommati,  or  the  Blues  ; LycaencE,  or  tlie 
Coppers  ; and  Thecltz,  or  the  Hair-streaks. 
The  majority  of  these  have  at  least  the  anal 
angle,  if  not  the  entire  under  surface  of  the 
wing,  ornamented  with  eye-like  spots  of 
various  colours.  The  flight  of  these  insects 
is  feeble  and  slow.  The  caterpillars  have  a 
great  resemblance  to  wood-lice  ; and  the 
chrysalis  is  short,  obtuse  at  each  end,  and 
girt  round  the  middle  as  well  as  attached  by 
the  tail.  “ They  have  hitherto  been  ob- 
served to  feed  only  upon  the  leaves  of  dif- 
ferent trees  and  plants  in  the  larva  state ; 
but  a beautiful  Indian  species  {Theda  Iso- 
crates') resides  within  the  fruit  of  the  pome- 
granate, several  being  found  within  one  fruit, 
in  which,  after  consuming  the  interior,  they 
assume  the  pupa  state,  having  first  eaten  as 
many  holes  os  there  are  insects  through  the 
rind  of  the  fruit,  and  carefully  attached  its 
footstalk  to  the  branch,  by  a coating  of  silk, 
in  order  to  prevent  its  falling.” — Westwood. 

LYJIEXYLON  ; LYMEXYLONIDiB. 
A genus  and  family  of  Serricom  Beetles; 
having  the  antenna:  simple  and  sub-moni- 
liform,  and  the  thorax  nearly  cylindricaL 
They  are  nearly  allied  to  the  Elateridae  ^ 
and  Bvprestidce.  From  the  latter,  however,  j 
the  insects  of  this  small  group  ore  distin- 
guished by  having  the  head  broad  before, 
narrowed  behind,  and  not  sunk  into  the 
thorax  ; they  have  not  the  breast-spine  of 
the  Elaters,  and  their  legs  are  close  together, 
and  not  separated  from  each  other  by  a 
broad  breast-bone,  as  in  the  Buprestians ; 
aud  the  hip-joints  are  long,  and  not  sunk  i 
into  the  breast.  In  the  principal  inse^  of 
this  family  the  antennie  are  short,  andTrom 
the  third  joint,  flattened,  widened,  and  saw- 
toothed on  the  inside ; and  the  jaw-feelers 
of  the  males  have  a singular  fringed  piece 
attached  to  them.  The  body  is  long,  narrow, 
nearly  cylindrical,  and  not  so  firm  and  hard 
as  in  the  Elaters.  The  feet  are  five-jointed, 
long,  and  slender.  The  larva;  of  LymexyUm 
and  Hyleccetus  are  very  odd-looking,  long, 
and  slender  grubs.  The  head  is  small : the 
first  ring  is  very  much  hunched  ; and  on  the 
top  of  the  last  ring  there  is  a fleshy  ap- 
pendage, resembling  a leaf  in  Lymexylon, 
and  like  a straight  horn  in  They  | 

have  six  short  legs  near  the  head.  These 
grubs  inhabit  oak-trees,  and  make  long  cy- 
lindrical burrows  in  the  solid  wood.  The 
gcnerical  name  Uylecajtns  means  a sleeper 
in  the  woods,  or  one  who  makes  his  bed  in 
the  forest.  One  species  of  these  insects  (Ly- 
mexylon novale)  is  very  common  in  the  oak 
forests  of  the  north  of  Europe,  but  rare  in 
England.  Its  larva  is  very  long.  At  one 
time  it  multiplied  to  such  an  extent  in  the 
dock-yards  at  Toulon,  that  the  injuries  it  i 
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committed  in  tlic  woo<l-works  were  very  se- 
; rious.  It  is  recorded  that  Linna;us  was  once 
i consulted  by  the  King  of  Sweden  upon  the 
cause  of  tiie  decay  and  destruction  of  the  ship- 
timber  in  the  royal  dock-yards,  and  having 


SHIP-TIMBER  BEETLE. 
(LTMEXTLON  NAVALE  ) 

: traced  it  to  the  depredations  of  insects,  and 
1 ascertained  the  history  of  the  depredations, 
t by  directing  the  timber  to  be  sunk  under 

• water  during  the  season  when  these  insects 
j made  their  appearance  in  the  winged-state, 
> and  were  busied  in  laying  their  eggs,  he 
r effectually  secured  it  from  future  attacks. 

LYMN..51A.  A genus  of  Mollusca,  inha- 
b biting  a thin,  oval  or  oblong  shell  ; and 
h having  two  triangular  tentacula,  with  eyes 

• at  the  base  ; foot  oval  and  thin.  Like  the 


LTUHiA  8TAONAI.I8. 

’ PhyMB.  which  they  much  resemble  in  ap- 

■ pearance,  they  are  abundantly  found  in  our 
rivers  and  ponds,  particidarly  the  latter. 

■ They  feed  on  a>iuatie  plants,  to  the  under 
side  of  the  leaves  of  which  they  adhere,  and 
some  to  the  surface  of  the  water  for  air  ; the 
number  of  their  eggs  is  very  great,  and  they 
are  deposited  on  stones,  stems  of  vegetables, 
tc.,  in  long  masses  enveloped  in  a glairy 
mbstance. 

LYNX.  {Fela  lura:.)  The  name  given 
» certain  siiecics  of  feline  animats,  which 
liffer  slightly  from  others  of  the  cat  tribe, 
n having  the  cars  tufted  with  hair,  in  the 
freater  elevation  of  the  l)od^  at  the  haunches, 
ind  in  having  a shorter  tail.  They  arc  less 
»urageouj  than  the  other  felines,  and  show 
i sullen  and  suspicious  disposition  : they 
ire  upon  small  r|uadrupcds  and  birds,  jiur- 
uing  the  latter  to  the  tops  of  trees  ; and 


some  of  them  also  resort  to  the  water,  to  feed 
on  fishes.  With  some  slight  varieties  as  to 
size  and  colour,  the  Lynx  appears  to  be 
found  in  all  the  colder  regions  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  America,  residing  in  thick  woods, 
and  preying  on  hares,  deer,  birds,  and  al- 
most every  kind  of  defenceless  animal.  Its 
average  length  is  about  tliree  feet.  In  colour 
the  Lynx  varies,  but  is  generally  of  a pale 
gray,  with  a slight  reddish  tinge  : the  back 
and  whole  upper  parts  are  obscurely  spotted 
with  small  dusky  or  blackish  marks  ; the 
throat,  breast,  and  lielly  are  white  ; the  tail 
wliite,  with  a black  tip  ; and  the  ears  tipped 
with  pencils  of  long  black  hair.  Its  eyes  are 
brilliant  and  penetrating,  its  aspect  mild, 
and  its  general  air  sprightly  and  agreeable. 
Though  possessing  nothing  in  common  ivith 
the  wolf  but  a kind  of  howl,  it  is  often  mis- 
taken for  that  animal  wlien  heard  at  a dis- 
tance. The  female  produces  two  or  three 
young  at  a birth,  and  carefully  secretes  them 
in  the  recesses  of  the  woods.  The  Lynx  is 
clothed  with  a very  thick  soft  fur  ; and  the 
colder  the  climate,  the  more  valuable  it  ge- 
nerally is  : those  skins  wliich  approach  to  a 
pale  or  wlutish  colour,  and  on  which  the  spots 
are  most  distinct,  are  the  most  valued.  The 
skin  of  the  Canada  I.ynx  forms  a consider- 
able article  in  the  fur  trade  ; the  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company  alone  annually  importing 
from  seven  to  nine  thousand  skins.  'The  fur 
is  close  and  fine  on  the  back,  longer  and 
paler  on  the  belly.  When  blown  aside  it 
shows  on  the  middle  of  the  back  a dark 
liver-brown  colour  from  the  roots  to  near 
the  tip,  but  on  the  sides  it  is  for  the  greatest 
part  of  its  length  of  a pale  yellowish  brown, 
being  merely  a little  darker  near  the  roots. 

LYRE-BIRD  OF  AUSTRALIA,  (ife- 
nura  superba. ) Among  the  many  curious  and 
beautiful  genera  and  species  of  the  feathered 
tribes  which  Mr.  Gould  has  delineated  and 
described  in  his  elegant  work,  ‘ The  Birds 
of  Australia,’  no  one  seems  to  deserve  more 
attention  than  the  Lyre-bird ; for,  inde- 
Iiendently  of  its  remarkable  form,  and  the 
opposite  opinions  entertained  by  ornitho- 
logists as  to  the  sitnation  it  should  occupy 
in  the  natural  system  ; “ and  although,”  as 
Mr.  Gould  observes,  “ more  than  fifty  years 
have  now  elapsed  since  the  bird  was  first 
discovered,  little  or  no  information  has  been 
hitherto  published  respecting  its  economy 
and  habits.”  After  paying  considerable  at- 
tention to  the  subject,  while  in  Australia, 
this  gentleman  is  decidedly  of  opinion  that 
it  has  not,  os  has  been  generally  considered, 
the  most  remote  relationship  to  the  Oalli- 
iiaccas,  but  that  it  forms,  with  certain  Ame- 
rican genera,  a family  of  the  Insessorial 
order.  “ Notwithstanding  the  great  size  of 
ilcnura,  and  the  extraordinary  form  of  its 
tail,  in  almost  every  other  point  it  presents 
a striking  resemblance  to  its  minute  con- 
geners : like  them,  it  possesses  the  bristles  at 
the  hose  of  the  bill,  but  to  a less  c.xtcnt,  the 
same  unusual  mass  of  loose,  howing,  hair- 
like  feathers  on  the  back  and  rump,  the 
same  extraordinary  power  of  running,  and 
the  like  feebleness  of  flight.”  The  great 
stronghold  of  the  Lyre-bird  is  the  colony  of 
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New  South  Wales  : it  inhabits  equally  the 
brushes  on  the  coast,  and  those  that  clothe 
the  sides  of  the  mountains  in  the  interior. 
“ Of  all  the  birds  I have  ever  met  with,” 
says  Mr.  Gould,  “ the  Menura  is  by  far  tlie 
most  shy  and  difBcult  to  prociu’o.  While 


LTRE  BIRD.  — (MENORA.  SOBERBA.) 

among  the  brushes  I have  been  surrounded 
by  these  birds,  pouring  forth  their  loud  and 
liquid  calls,  for  days  together,  without  being 
able  to  get  a sight  of  them  ; and  it  was  only 
by  the  most  determined  perseverance  and 
extreme  caution  that  I was  enabled  to  effect 
this  desirable  object.”  The  Lyre-bird  is 
constantly  engaged  in  traversing  the  brush 
from  one  end  to  the  other,  from  mountain- 
top  to  the  bottom  of  the  gullies  whose  steep 
and  rugged  sides  present  no  obstacle  to  its 
long  legs  ana  powerful  muscular  thighs. 
Wlien  running  quickly  through  the  bush 
they  carry  the  tail  horizontally,  that  being 
the  only  position  in  which  it  could  be  borne 
at  such  times. 

Besides  its  loud  full  call,  which  may  be 
heard  at  a great  distance,  it  has  an  inward 
and  varied  song,  the  lower  notes  of  whicli 
can  only  be  heard  when  you  have  stealthily 
approaclied  to  within  a few  yards  of  the  bird 
wlille  it  is  singing.  Its  habits  appear  to  be 
solitary,  seldom  more  than  a pair  being  seen 
together.  It  constructs  a large  nest,  formed 
on  the  outside  of  sticks  and  twigs,  like  that 
of  a magpie,  and  lined  with  the  inner  bark 
of  trees  and  fibrous  roots.  The  eggs  are  two 
in  number,  of  a liglit  colour,  freckled  with 
spots  of  red.  Tire  general  colour  of  tlic  jiln- 
mago  is  brown  ; the  secondary  wing-featlicrs 
nearest  the  body,  and  the  outer  webs  of  thp 
remainder,  rich  rufous  brown  ; upper  tail- 
coverts  tinged  with  rufous  ; cliin  and  front 
of  the  throat  rufous,  all  the  under  surface 
brownish  ash-colour ; upper  surface  of  the 
tail  blackish  brown  ; under  surface  silvery  | 
gray,  becoming  very  dank  on  the  external  j 
web  of  the  outer  feather ; the  inner  webs  | 
fine  rufous,  crossed  by  numerous  transparent  | 
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long.  They  are  .all  natives  of  the  tropical  ; 
regions  of  South  America  ; and  abound  in 
the  swampy  grounds  which  are  covered  with  1 
palm-trees,  the  fruit  of  which  they  are  par- 1 
ticuiarly  fond  of.  Tliey  gcneraily  api-ear' 
in  pairs,  and  are  always  observed  to  perch  4 
on  tlie  summits  of  trees,  or  on  the  highest  , 
branch.  During  the  dav  they  wander  to  the  j 


BLUE  MACAW. 

(maorocercds  hyaciutbinds.) 

distance  of  about  a league  from  their  favour- 
ite spot  or  home,  but  aiways  return  in  the 

evening.  They  build  their  nests  in  the 
I hollow  of  decayed  trees  ; and  la.v  twice  in 
i tlie  year,  generally  two  eggs  at  a time.  The 
I male  and  female  sliarc  nlternatel.v  in  the  , 

I labour  of  incubation,  &c.  tVhen  young  they  | J 

■■  . ~~fl 


bands ; the  margin  of  tlie  inner  web  and 
tips  black ; bare  space  round  the  eye  of  a 
dark  lead  colour  ; legs  and  feet  black.  Tlie 
female  is  destitute  of  this  singularly  formed 
tail,  and  in  having  the  bare  space  round  tlie 
eye  less  extensive. 

LYTTA.  [See  CANXHAiiiDES.] 

MACAXJCO.  A genus  of  quadrumanous 
animals  nearly  approaching  the  Monkey 
tribe.  [See  Lejiuu.] 

MACAW.  These  magnificent  birds  be- 
long to  the  Psittaci(l(e,  or  Parrot  trilre,  and 
are  distinguislied  by  having  their  cheeks 
destitute  of  feathers,  and  their  tail-feathers 
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are  easily  tamed,  and  soon  grow  familiar 
with  [Htrsons  they  are  accustomed  to  see  ; 
but,  like  all  the  Parrot  tribe,  they  show  an 
aversion  to  strangers.  They  are  particularly 
fond  of  fruits,  but  in  a domesticated  state 
they  will  feed  on  almost  every  article,  more 
especially  sugar,  bread,  aud  fruits.  Like 
otlicr  Parrots,  they  use  their  claws  with  great 
de.xterity,  though  in  climbing  they  always 
begin  by  taking  hold  with  their  bill  in  the 
first  instance,  using  their  feet  only  ns  a 
second  point  of  their  motion.  They  may 
be  taught  to  speak,  but  their  articulation  is 
hoarse  and  unpleasant.  Rarely,  however, 
are  those  which  are  brought  to  Europe 
known  to  articulate  more  than  a word  or 
two,  and  their  general  voice  is  a loud  and 
piercing  scream.  We  have  figured  a lovely 
Brazilian  sirecies  called,  from  its  fine  hya- 
cinthine  plumage,  the  Macrocercus  Hya- 
Ci-VTllixus.  It  is  not  so  common  in  aviaries 
ns  the  other  species. 

The  Scarlet  Macaw,  ( Macrorcretts 
viacao.)  This  bird  is  allowed  to  be  tl\e  most 
splendid  with  regard  to  colour,  as  well  as 
one  of  the  largest  of  all  the  Psittacidee. 
From  the  tip  of  the  bill  to  the  extremity 
of  the  tail  some  of  them  measure  thirty- 
six  inches.  The  arch  of  the  upper  man- 
dible, from  the  forehead  to  the  point  of 
the  bill,  is  nearly  three  inches  ; the  upper 
mandible  is  whitish,  the  lower  black  or 
dusky.  The  nostrils  are  placed  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  bill,  just  within  the  fea- 
thers. The  sides  of  the  head  are  destitute 
of  feathers,  and  covered  with  a whitish, 
wrinkled  skin  : the  head,  neek,  breast, belly, 
thighs,  upper  part  of  the  back,  and  lesser 
covert -feathers  of  the  wings,  are  of  a very 
fine  bright  red  or  scarlet  colour  ; the  quill- 
feathers  of  the  wings  are  externally  of  a 
fine  blue,  and  on  their  under  sides  of  a 
faint  red : tlie  first  feathers  next  above  the 
quills  are  a bright  yellow,  some  of  the  fea- 

■ thers  being  tipped  with  green  ; the  blue 
qnills  which  fall  next  the  back  are  tinged 

» with  green  j and  the  hinder  part  of  the  thigh 
: has  some  green  intermixed  with  the  red. 
The  lower  belly  and  covert-feathers  under 

■ the  tail,  as  also  the  lower  part  of  the  back 
I and  coverts  on  the  upper  side  of  the  tail, 
. are  of  a very  fine  blue  colour  : the  tail- 
• feathers  grarlually  shorten  towards  the  sides; 

■ some  of  the  longest  or  middle-feathers  are 
I’  wholly  red  ; the  shorter,  or  side-feathers, 
I-  are  partly  red  and  partly  blue  ; the  legs  and 
r feet  are  covered  with  dusky  scales  ; and  the 
I toes  are  disposed  two  forwards  and  two 
I backwards,  as  in  others  of  the  parrot  tribe, 
I all  armed  with  strong  claws.  This  noble 
I bird,  which  occ.asionally  varies  in  some 
I degree  in  point  of  size  and  colours,  was 
I justly  considered  at  its  first  introduction  into 
I Europe  as  a present  fit  for  royalty,  and  was 
I one  of  the  principal  ornaments  in  the  halls 
I of  palaces. 

I Bi.fE  AXD  Yellow  Macaw.  (Jfarrrocer 
B nrnramm.)  This  species  Is  less  common 

■ than  the  Scarlet  Macaw,  and  but  little  in- 

■ ferior  in  isdnt  of  size.  The  bill  is  arched 
B and  of  a black  colour  : the  nostrils  are 

■ placed  at  the  base  of  the  upjHjr  mandible,  in 


a vrhite  bare  skin,  which  extends  all  round 
the  eyes,  this  skin  being  variegated  with 
fine  lines  of  small  black  feathers  : imme- 
diately under  the  bill  is  a large  black  spot, 
which  encompasses  part  of  the  bare  white 
space  on  the  sides  of  the  head  : the  feathers 
on  the  top  of  the  head  arc  green,  gradually 
becoming  blue  on  the  neck  : the  upper  side 
of  the  neck,  the  back,  and  upper  sides  of 
the  wings  and  tail  are  of  an  exceeding  fine 
blue  colour,  the  lesser  W'ing-coverts  and  the 
rump  being  a little  tinged  with  green,  and 
the  tail  and  upper  sides  of  the  quill-feathers 
with  purple  : all  the  blue  feathers  of  the 
back,  wings,  and  tail  are  of  a reddish  yellow 
on  their  under  sides  : the  fore  part  of  the 
neck,  the  breast,  belly,  thighs,  and  covert- 
feathers  under  the  tail,  are  of  a fine  yellow 
orange-colour,  except  the  hinder  parts  of 
the  thighs,  where  there  is  a little  blue  in- 
termixed : the  covert-feathers  withinside 
the  wings  are  yellow,  which  appears  out- 
wardly on  the  ridge  or  joint  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  wing  : the  legs  and  feet  are  nearly 
black. 

Brazilian  Green  Macaw.  (.Macrocercus 
sevenis.)  This  bird  is  about  the  size  of  a 
tame  pigeon  : the  colour  is  a fine  green  j 
the  band  of  the  shoulders  and  whole  under 
side  of  both  wings  and  tail  red  : quill-fea- 
thers and  some  of  the  larger  coverts  fine 
blue  : tail  green  above,  but  growing  blue  at 
the  tips  ; the  two  middle  feathers  blue 
throughout  their  whole  length  on  the  outer 
edges  : bill  black,  with  flesh-coloured  cere  : 
dark  feathers  round  the  bill  : legs  black, 
with  a feathery  red  zone  round  the  bottom 
of  the  tliighs.  It  is  said  to  be  common  in 
Brazil,  • appearing  in  innumerable  flocks, 
and  committing  great  devastation  among 
the  cofiee  plantations,  by  devouring  the  ripe 
berries. 

MACKEREL.  (Scomher  scomher.)  This 
well-known  fish  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
as  regards  the  brilliancy  of  its  colours,  and 
at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  useful  as 
regards  the  food  of  man,  among  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  watery  element.  It  is  a native 


of  the  European  and  American  seas,  gene- 
rally aiipcaring  at  stated  seasons,  in  vast 
shoals,  round  particular  coasts.  The  pe- 
riodical appearance  of  these  large  shoals 
was  formerly  imputed  to  its  migration  from 
north  to  south  : but  many  facts  are  opposed 
to  this  idea  ; and  there  is  abundant  reason 
to  believe  that  it  inhabits  the  deeper  parts 
of  the  sens  around  our  island  through  the 
whole  year,  and  that  its  periodical  aiipcar- 
ance  on  our  coasts,  in  such  vast  numbers,  is 
solely  due  to  its  seeking  the  shore,  for  the 
purpose  of  depositing  its  spawn.  Tlie  obscr- 
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vations  on  this  subject,  which  were  made 
when  speaking  of  the  Herring,  are  equally 
applicable  here  ; and,  to  the  able  zoologist 
(Mr.  Yarrcll)  wdiom  on  that  occasion  we 
quoted,  we  are  now  further  indebted  for  the 
following  sensible  arguments  in  support  of 
this  theory.  He  says,  “ It  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  sufficiently  considered,  that, 
inhabiting  a medium  which  varied  but  little 
cither  in  its  temperature  or  productions, 
locally,  fishes  are  removed  beyond  the  in- 
fluence of  the  two  principal  causes  which 
make  a temporary  change  of  situation  ne- 
cessary. Independently  of  the  difficulty  of 
tracing  the  course  pursued  through  so  vast  an 
expanse  of  water,  the  order  of  the  appear- 
ance of  the  fish  at  different  places  on  the 
shores  of  the  temperate  and  southern  parts 
of  Europe  is  the  reverse  of  that  which,  ac- 
cording to  their  theory,  ought  to  have  hap- 
pened. It  is  known  that  this  fish  is  now 
taken,  even  on  some  parts  of  our  own  coast, 
in  every  month  of  the  year.  It  is  probable 
that  the  Mackerel  inhabits  almost  the  whole 
of  the  European  seas  : and  the  law  of  nature 
which  obliges  them  and  many  others  to  visit 
the  shallower  water  of  the  shores  at  a par- 
ticular season,  appears  to  be  one  of  those 
wise  and  bountiful  provisions  of  the  Creator, 
by  which  not  only  is  the  species  perpetuated 
with  the  greatest  certainty,  but  a large  por- 
tion of  the  parent  animals  are  thus  brought 
within  the  reach  of  man  ; who,  but  for  the 
action  of  this  law,  would  be  deprived  of 
many  of  those  species  most  valuable  to  him 
as  food.  For  the  Mackerel  dispersed  over 
the  immense  surface  of  the  deep,  no  effective 
fishery  could  be  carried  on  : but,  approach- 
ing the  shore  as  they  do  from  all  directions, 
and  roving  along  the  coast  collected  in  im- 
mense shoals,  millions  are  caught,  which  yet 
form  but  a very  small  portion  compared 
with  the  myriads  that  escape.” 

The  usual  length  of  the  Mackerel  is  about 
fourteen  inches,  or  varying  from  twelve  to 
sixteen  : but  in  the  northern  seas  it  is  occa- 
sionally found  of  greater  size.  Its  colour  on 
the  upper  parts,  as  far  as  the  lateral  line,  is 
a rich,  deep  blue,  accompanied  by  a varying 
tingeof  green,  and  marked  by  numerous  black 
transverse  streaks,  which  in  the  male  are 
nearly  straight,  but  in  the  female  beautifully 
undulated  : the  j aws,  gill-covers,  and  abdo- 
men are  of  a bright  silvery  hue,  with  a slight 
varying  cast  of  gold-green  along  the  sides. 
The  scales  are  small,  oval,  and  transparent  ; 
the  pinnules  or  spurious  fins  are  small,  and 
five  in  number  both  above  and  below  : the 
nose  is  pointed  ; the  under  jaw  the  longest ; 
the  teeth  are  alike  in  both  jaws,  curving 
slightly  inward  ; and  the  tail  is  crescent- 
shaped.  Beautiful  as  are  the  colours  of  the 
Mackerel  when  alive,  no  sooner  is  it  caught 
than  its  lustre  begins  to  disappear.  It  is  a 
voracious  feeder,  and  its  growth  is  rapid ; 
but  it  is  not  the  largest  fish  that  are  accounted 
the  best  for  the  tabic.  Those  taken  in  May 
or  June  are  considered  superior  in  flavour 
to  such  as  are  caught  either  in  the  spring 
or  autumn.  There  are  various  modes  of  fish- 
ing for  Mackerel  ; but  the  way  in  which 
the  greatest  numbers  ore  taken  is  by  drift- 
nets. 


MACROURA.  The  name  of  a very  ex- 
tensive group  of  crustacous  animals,  (other- 
wise called  Long-tailed  Decapods),  including 
Lobsters,  Prawns,  Shrimps,  &c.  At  the  end 
of  the  tail  is  a sort  of  fin,  expanded  laterally, 
which  serves,  by  its  vertical  strokes,  to  pro- 
pel the  animals  through  the  water. 

MACTRA  : MACTRAD.,E.  A genus  and 
family  of  Molluscous  animals  of  the  order 
Conchifera  Dimyaria.  Shell  oval,  transverse, 
with  thin  cardinal  and  lateral  teeth  ; valves 
slightly  inequilateral,  and  gaping  a little  on 
each  side  ; bosses  protuberant.  Animal,  foot 
sharp,  oval,  and  long.  The  Mactne  live  in 
the  sand,  and  are  universally  diffused.  The 
genus  Includes  many  rare  and  beautiful 
species  ; though  the  shells  exhibit  rather  a 
diversity  of  form,  they  are  generally  more 
or  less  triangular. 

MADREPHYLLL^A.  The  name  given 
to  an  extensive  group  of  Zoophytes,  forming 
part  of  the  Madrepores.  [See  next  Art.^ 

MADREPORE.  A submarine  substance, 
resembling  coral,  and  consisting  of  carbonate 
of  lime  with  some  animal  matter.  It  is  of  a 
white  colour,  wrinkled  on  the  surface,  and 
full  of  cavities  or  cells,  inhabited  by  a small 
animal,  which  discharges  a liquid  from 
which  the  stony  substance  is  formed.  “ Those 
beautiful  rocky  masses,”  observes  Mr.  Rymer 
Jones,  “ for  such  they  appear  to  the  vulgar 
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eye,  called  Madrepores,  which,  branching 
into  countless  varieties  of  arborescent  forms, 
are  abundantly  met  with  in  the  ocean,  and 
so  frequently  ornament  the  cabinets  of  the 
curious,  are  merely  fabrics  constructed  by 
compound  Polyps,  and  owe  their  growth  to 
the  accumulation  of  earthy  particles  de- 
posited within  a fleshy  substance  that  is 
nourished  by  countless  Polyps,  more  or  less 
resembling  Hydra:,  diffused  over  all  its  ex- 
ternal surface.  * * * Every  one  of  the 
branchy  stems  of  the  JIadrcporc  is  seen, 
upon  a cursory  survey,  to  be  covered  with 
multitudes  of  minute  pits  or  depressions, 
although  these,  from  the  smallness  of  their 
size,  are  scarcely  visible  to  an  inattentive 
observer.  Examined  with  a magnifying 
glass,  however,  each  of  these  multitudinous 
orifices  is  found  to  be  a cell  of  licautiful  con- 
struction, equally  remarkable  for  the  mathe- 


matieal  regularity  with  which  it  is  formed 
and  the  exquisite  fineness  of  the  materials 
composing  it.  * * * Let  us  endeavour  to 
pieture  to  ourselves  an  extent  of  the  bed  of 
the  ocean,  spacious  as  these  realms  that  we 
inhabit,  carpeted  with  living  plants  ; every 
blade  of  grass  and  every  flower  instinct  with 
life,  and  all  the  vast  expanse  busily  engaged 
in  deriving  from  the  surrounding  water  ma- 
terials for  subsistence  : let  us  consider  that 
from  age  to  age,  the  wide-spread  scene  is 
building  up,  by  constant  precipitation  from 
the  sea,  a rocky  territory,  co-extensive  with 
itself,  and  then  we  shall  perceive  that,  in  the 
course  of  time,  eren  these  almost  unknown 
members  of  the  animal  creation  may  perform 
achievements  at  which  the  boldest  mind  is 
startled  when  it  comes  to  survey  what  they 
have  accomplished.” 

MAGILUS.  Agenus  of Mollusca,  inhabit- 
ing a thick,  tubular,  irrregularly  contorted 
shell  ! spire  short,  consisting  of  three  or  four 
whorls  ; aperture  longer  than  wide,  without 
any  notch,  but  an  angle  at  the  base.  When 
in  a young  state,”  observes  SUss  Catlow, 
“this  curious  shell  presents  all  the  character 
; of  a regular  spiral  univalve.  This  animal 
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■ establishes  itself  in  the  excavations  of  Ma- 
drepores j and  as  the  coral  increases  around 
; it,  the  Magilus  is  obliged,  in  order  to  have 
: its  aperture  on  a level  with  the  surrounding 
surface,  or  near  it,  to  construct  a tube,  the 
growth  of  the  coral  determining  its  length. 

‘ As  this  tube  goes  on  increasing,  the  animal 
abandons  the  spiral  for  the  tubular  part  of 
the  shell ; and  in  the  operation  it  leaves  be- 
hind no  partitions,  but  secretes  a compact 
‘ ralcareouj  matter,  which  reaches  to  the  very 
nimmit  of  the  spiral  part ; so  that  in  an  old 
•ipeclmen  the  posterior  part  of  the  shell  pre- 
■ents  a solid  mass.  One  species  only,  J/api- 
■ US  antu/uuA,  is  known.  The  colour  is  white, 
nore  or  less  pure.” 

MAGOT.  The  Barbary  Ape.  (_PWtccus 
nuia.)  [See  Ai-e.] 

^f  AGPlE.  (Pica  caurlata.)  A crafty  and 
amiliar  bird  of  the  corvine  family,  whose 
•lumoge  of  black  and  white,  green  and 


purple,  with  the  rich  and  gilded  variegations 
of  its  tail,  may  be  safely  pronounced  beauti- 
ful ; yet  its  propensity  for  mischief,  its 
noise,  and  its  restless  and  quarrelsome  dis- 
position, render  it  every  where  an  unwel- 
come intruder.  In  length  it  is  about  eighteen 
inches  ; its  bill  is  strong  and  black  ; e5'cs 
hazel  i head,  neck,  back,  breast,  and  tail- 
coverts  deep  black,  forming  a fine  contrast 
with  the  snowy  whiteness  of  the  under  parts 
and  scapulars.  The  plumage  is  in  general 
glossed  with  green,  purple,  and  blue,  which 
catch  the  eye  in  diiferent  lights,  and  are 
particularly  resplendent  on  the  tail,  which 
is  very  long,  and  rather  wedge-shaped:  vent, 
under  tail-coverts,  thighs,  and  legs  black  : 
on  the  throat  and  part  of  the  neck  the 
feathers  are  mixed  with  others,  resembling 
strong  whitish  hairs.  It  feeds  both  on  animal 
and  vegetable  substances  ; and  when  satisfied 
with  its  present  meal,  it  will  hide  the  re- 
mainder of  its  provision  for  a future  occasion. 
It  builds  its  nest  of  sticks  and  clay,  with 
great  art  and  sagacity  ; defending  it  on  all 
sides  with  sharp  thorny  twigs,  leaving  only 
a hole  for  entrance,  and  furnishing  the  inside 
with  a lining  of  fibrous  roots  and  other  soft 
materials.  The  female  lays  seven  or  eight 
eggs,  pale  green,  spotted  with  black.  The 
Magpie  may  easily  be  tamed  and  taught  to 
pronounce  words  and  short  sentences,  but 
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its  tones  are  too  shrill  and  sharp  to  be  a 
perfect  imitation  of  the  human  voice.  Like 
other  birds  of  its  kind,  it  is  addicted  to  steal- 
ing and  hoarding.  It  will  occasionally 
plunder  the  nests  of  some  other  birds,  and 
even  carry  off  whole  broods  of  stray  duck- 
lings when  its  young  demand  more  food 
than  is  easily  obtained  : but  it  has  its  good 
qualities  also  j for  it  frees  our  pastures  of  an 
incredible  number  of  grubs  and  slugs,  and 
often  performs  a friendly  office  for  sheep 
and  oxen,  by  getting  on  their  backs  and 
freeing  them  Irom  troublesome  vermin. 
Magpies  may  be  said  to  be  social,  though 
not  actually  gregarious. 

MALACODERMATA.  a section  of  Pen- 
tamcrous  Colcoptera:  for  a familiar  example 
of  which  wc  must  refer  to  the  Glow-worm 
(Lnmpi/rU),  and  Soldier-beetle  iTelephoriis). 
The  antennas  differ  in  the  two  sexes.  Tlie 
accompanying  figure  represents  the  female 
of  the  Lamproccra  Latrcillii,  also  called 
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CIjP  Creit^ury  of  ifJiitaml  W^tovy ; 


Jlomnlisus  grandis,  a native  of  Brazil.  Tlie 
pectinated  figure  on  the  one  side  shows  the 
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antennoe  of  the  male  ; the  other  figure  re- 
presenting the  leg,  with  its  five-jointed  or 
pentamerous  tarsus. 

MALLEUS,  or  HAMMER-HEADED 
OYSTER.  {Malleits  vulgwis).  A genus  al- 
lied  to  Ostrea,  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  sin- 
gular form  ; the  two  sides  of  the  hinge  being 
extended  so  as  to  resemble  in  some  measure 
the  head  of  a hammer,  while  the  valves, 
elongated  nearly  at  right  angles  to  these. 


represent  the  htindle.  It  inhabits  the  Indian 
archipelago,  attacliing  itself  by  a byssus  to 
submarine  rocks.  The  shape  of  the  shells 
are  so  very  varions,  that  scarcely  two  of  a 
species  can  be  found  alike  j externally  their 
appearance  is  very  rude  and  irregular,  but 
the  interior  is  extremely  beautiful,  being 
lined  with  the  most  brilliant  mother-of- 
pearl  ; hence,  ns  they  are  rather  rare  also, 
they  generally  obtain  a good  price. 

MALURUS.  A genus  of  Passerine  birds, 
abundantly  dispersed  throughout  New  South 
Wales,  containing  several  species,  one  of 
whicli, 

Malurus  Cvaneos,  named  by  the  colo- 
nists the  SuPKRB  Warbler,  Blue  Wrex, 
&c.,  is  the  oldest  known  species  of  the  whole 
of  the  lovely  group  forming  the  genus  ; and 
its  favourite  haunts  are  localities  of  a wild 
and  sterile  character,  thinly  covered  with 
low  scrubby  brushwood,  near  the  borders  of 
rivers  and  ravines.  The  male  in  summer 
has  the  crown  of  the  head,  car-coverts,  and 
a lunar-shapeti  mark  on  the  upper  part  of 
the  back  light  metallic  blue  ; lores,  line  over 
the  eye,  occiput,  scnpularies.  back,  rump, 
and  upper  tail-coverts  velvety  black  ; throat 
and  chest  bluish  black  ; tail  deep  blue,  in- 
distinctly barred  with  a darker  hue,  and 
finely  tiiipcd  with  white  ; wings  brown  ; 


under  surface  buffy  white,  tinged  with  blue 
on  the  flanks  ; bill  black  ; feet  brown.  The 
female  ha.s  the  lores  and  a circle  surrounding 
the  eye  reddish  brown ; wings  and  tail 
brown  ; under  surface  brownish  white  ; bill 
reddish  brown  j feet  pale  brown.  , 

The  Malurus  Cyaneus  is  of  a veiy  wander-  ' 
ing  disposition,  butseldom  travels  far  beyond 
the  district  in  which  it  was  bred.  During 
the  winter  they  associate  in  small  flocks'- 
but  as  spring  advances  they  sei)arate  into 
pairs,  the  male  undergoing  a most  surprising 
change  of  plumage,  which  for  a few  months 
is  as  resplendent  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive: 
indeed,  its  whole  character  and  nature 
appear  also  to  have  received  anew  impulse ; 
the  little  creature  now  displaying  great 
vivacity,  proudly  showing  off  its  gorgeous 
attire,  and  pouring  out  its  animated  song 
almost  unceasingl3',  until  the  female  has 
completed  her  task  of  incubation.  In  the 
winter  no  bird  can  be  more  tame  and  fami-  ^ 
liar,  seeming  to  court,  rather  than  shun,  the  ' 
presence  of  man.  Its  mode  of  progression  is 
a succession  of  bounding  hops,  performed 
with  great  rapidity,  its  short  and  rounded 
wing  incapacitating  it  for  protracted  flight.  ; 
Two,  if  not  three,  broods  are  reared  in  a 
season ; and,  independently  of  her  own 
young,  the  female  is  the  foster-parent  of 
the  Bronze  Cuckoo,  a single  egg  of  which  ' 
species  is  frequently  found  deposited  in  her 
dome-shaped  nest,  wliich  has  a small  hole 
at  the  side  for  an  entrance,  and  is  usually 
placed  near  the  ground,  in  a secluded  bush, 
tuft  of  grass,  or  under  the  shelter  of  a bank. 
The  song  is  a hurried  strain,  somewhat  re- 
sembling that  of  the  European  Wren. 

MAMMiALIA.  That  class  which  is  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  Animal  Kingdom,  because 
it  is  composed  of  the  beings  whose  faculties 
are  the  most  numerous,  whose  structure  is 
the  most  perfect,  whose  movements  are  the 
most  various,  and  whose  intelligence  is  the  1 
most  developed.  The  term  is  derived  from  I 
mammee  [breasts],  and  the  class  contains  all  i 
those  animals  wliich  suckle  their  youn"  1)^  ■ 
means  of  breasts.  Most  mammiferous  ^ni-  \ 
mals  are  formed  for  walking  ; a few,  how-  ■ 
ever,  can  sustain  themselves  in  the  air  ; and 
a limited  number  are  destined  to  live  in  the 
water.  From  Sian,  who,  from  his  most  ' 
perfect  organization,  stands  at  the  head  of 
the  system,  to  SVhales  and  other  cetaceous  j 
animals,  which  are  classed  at  the  end  of 
Slammalia,  the  skeleton  is  formed  upon  the 
same  general  principles,  and  its  parts  are 
only  altered  and  modified  to  suit  the  station 
which  the  animal  is  destined  to  fill.  All 
Mammalia  are  viviparous  ; the  ftetus  derives 
its  nourishment  direct  from  the  blood  of  the 
mother,  and,  after  birth,  she  siqiports  it.  for 
a longer  or  shorter  time,  by  her  milk,  a 
nutritious  liquid  secreted  by  particular 
glands,  called  mamiriar;/.  Sometimes  the 
young  are  bom  with  their  eyes  oi)cn,  and 
can  immediatelj’  run  about,  and  procure 
their  own  food ; but  many  come  into  the 
world  with  their  eyes  closed,  and  in  a state 
of  utter  helplessness. 

Linnaius  was  the  first  to  bring  under 
review  the  whole  animal,  vegetable,  and 
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mioeral  kingdoms,  wherein  he  described  and 
named  every  natural  object  which  liad  been 
discovered  up  to  his  time,  and  introduced 
into  his  writings  a language  fitted  to  supply 
all  the  wants  of  the  age  : and  not  lon^  after 
; his  death,  Ginelin  edited  a new  edition  of 
; the  “ Systema  Naturse,”  with  additions  up 
' to  that  date  (1788).  Various  scientific  men 
! subsequently  attempted  to  improve  the 
arrangement  of  Linnteus  ; and  at  length 
appeared  the  “ Regne  Animal,"  by  Cuvier, 
who,  having  shown  that  there  are  “ immu  • 
table  laws  prescribed  to  living  beings,”  di- 
vides his  class  Mammalia  into  the  following 
orders:  — 1.  Bimaxa  ; with  two  hands,  of 
which  Man  is  the  only  species.  He  has 
three  kinds  of  teeth — 2.  Quadrujwna  ; 
animals  with  four  hands,  and  having  tliree 

kinds  of  teeth  : Monkeys,  &c 3.  Cakxa- 

BiA.  These  have  tliree  kinds  of  teeth, 
which  are  more  or  less  of  a carnivorous  cha- 
racter. Thumb  of  the  anterior  extremities 
never  opposable  to  the  other  fingers  or  toes. 
It  is  divided  into  three  families  : — Cheirop- 
tera, or  bats  ; Insectivora,  or  such  animals 
as  feed  much  on  insects,  as  the  Hedgehog,  &c.t 
Camimra,  animals  which  subsist  on  flesh  ; 
Cats,  &c — 4.  Marscpiai.ia  ; animals  pro- 
vided with  a pouch  for  the  protection  of 
their  young  after  birth,  as  the  Kangaroo,  &c. 
■—5.  Kode.vtia,  or  Gnawers  ; animals  with 
two  large  incisors  in  each  jaw,  separated 
from  the  molars  by  a void  space.  The 
molars  in  most  genera  with  flat  or  riggicd 
crowns,  and  in  others  blunt  tubercles:  Hares, 
Squirrels,  &c — 6.  Edentata  j generally 
destitute  of  teeth,  some  genera  with  molars 
only ; their  toes  varying  in  number,  and 
provided  with  large  hoof-like  nails  : Ant- 
eaters,  &c — 7.  Paciivdermata,  or  thick- 
skinned  animals  ; it  includes  all  the  hoofed 
quadrupeds,  except  the  ruminants  : Horses, 
&c — 8.  Kumixantia  ; animals  which  ru- 
minate or  chew  the  cud,  with  cloven  feet, 
and  provided  with  four  stomachs  : Deer,  &c. 
— 9.  Cet.ice A ; Whales  and  their  conge- 
ners. 

The  essential  characters  of  the  Mammalia 
are  taken  from  the  number  and  structure  of 
their  teeth,  and  the  construction  of  their 
hands  and  feet : on  the  perfection  of  the 
organs  of  touch  the  expertness  of  the  animal 
depends ; and  from  their  dental  formula 
may,  in  a great  measure,  be  deduced  the 
nature  of  their  food  and  digestive  functions. 
Living  for  the  most  part  on  the  earth’s  sur- 
face. the  Mammalia  are  exposed  to  the 
transitions  of  heat  and  cold : hence  tlie 
bodies  of  most  of  them  are  covered  with  a 
coating  of  hair,  varying  in  thickness.  As 
their  habitation  approaches  the  northern 
regions,  it  is  more  dense,  and  thinner  to- 
wards the  equator.  And  it  is  to  be  observed, 
that  the  cetaceous  animals  which  inhabit 
the  sea  are  totally  divested  of  hair. 

The  .Mammalia  arc,  of  all  animals,  those 
which  approach  the  nearest  to  Man,  in  re- 
gard to  their  intellectual  powers  ; yet  in  this 
respect  they  present  the  greatest  ditfercnccs 
amongst  themselves.  This  the  reader  will 
oliscrve,  os  he  turns  to  the  various  articles 
|n  this  volume,  where  the  instincts  and 
halrits  of  each  species  arc  described. 
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MAMMOTH.  (Elephas  primogenius.)  A 
term  employed  to  designate  an  extinct  spe- 
cies of  elephant,  the  fossil  remains  of  which 
have  been  at  various  times  discovered  em-  j 
bedded  in  the  newer  tertiary  deposits  both  | 
in  Europe  and  Asia.  A great  quantity  of 
fossil  ivory  is  obtained  from  Siberia  ; and  j 
even  whole  carcasses,  covered  with  flesh  and 
skin,  preserved  by  the  eternal  frost  of  those 
regions,  have  been  found  in  the  northern  ; 
parts  of  that  country.  It  is  not  to  be  con-  I 
founded  with  the  Mastodon,  a gigantic  fossil 
animal  of  North  America.  ; 

Some  authors  derive  the  name  “ Mam-  j 
moth”  from  the  word  Bediemolh,  used  in  the  i 
book  of  Job  to  designate  an  immensely  large  ‘ 
animal,  or  from  Mdiemoth,  an  Arab  term  j 
applied  to  elephants  of  extraordinary  size  ; | 
while  others  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  merely  ] 
an  adoption  of  the  word  Mammouth,  given  j 
by  the  Siberians  to  a huge  animal,  which  ! 
they  (in  order  to  account  for  the  quantity  of 
Mammoth-horns,  or  fossil  ivory)  pretend  i 
lived  underground  in  the  manner  of  moles,  j 
and  could  not  bear  the  light  of  day.  This  \ 
story  is  in  a manner  corroborated  by  the  ' 
Chinese  aeeount  of  a subterranean  animal, 
whieh  in  their  great  work  on  Natural  His- 
tory is  thus  described  : “ The  animal  called  \ 
ticn-schu,  tyn-schn,  or  yn-echu  (signifying 
the  mouse  that  conceals  Itself),  lives  entirely 
in  subterranean  eaverns ; in  form  it  re  ■ 
sembles  a mouse,  but  is  equal  to  an  ox  or  a 
bufifalo  in  size.  It  has  no  toil,  and  is  of  a ' 
dark  colour ; it  is  exceedingly  strong,  and 
digs  caverns  in  which  it  lives,  in  rocky  and  i 
woody  places.”  It  is  the  universal  opinion  I 
tliroughout  Siberia,  that  Mammoths  have  1 
been  found  with  the  flesh  quite  fresh  and  j 
filled  with  blood ; this,  although  an  ex- 
aggeration, is  founded  on  the  fact  that  entire 
bodies  have  been  discovered,  preserved  in  I 
ice,  with  the  flesh  comparatively  in  a state  j 
of  freshness.  The  best  authenticated  in-  j 
stance  of  this  was  that  of  the  Mammoth 
brought  to  St.  Petersburg  by  Mr.  Adams,  and 
first  recorded  in  Oct.  1807  in  the  ‘Journal 
du  Nord.’  The  account  is  related  in  ‘ The 
Zoologist  ’ as  follows  : — 

“In  1799  a Tungusianfishcrimin  observed, 
in  a bank  on  the  shore  of  the  Frozen  Ocean, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Lena,  a shapeless 
moss,  almost  enveloped  in  ice,  and  he  was  > 
quite  unable  to  make  out  what  it  could  be,  i 
The  year  following,  a larger  portion  of  this 
mass  became  visible,  but  the  fisherman  was 
still  unable  to  ascertain  its  nature.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  following  summer  one  of  the 
tusks  and  an  entire  side  of  the  animal  were 
exposed.  It  was  not,  however,  until  the 
fifth  year  from  its  discovery,  when  the  ice 
having  melted  sooner  than  usual,  that  the 
enormous  animal  became  entirely  detached 
from  the  bank  or  cliff  in  which  it  was  first 
observed,  and  came  thundering  down  on  to 
a sand- bank  below.  In  the  month  of  March,  : 
1804,  the  fisherman  extracted  the  tusks,  | 
which  were  9 feet  C inches  long,  and  together  ' 
weighed  360  lbs.,  and  sold  them  at  .lakutsk 
for  fifty  rubles.  Two  years  afterwards  Mr, 
Adams  visited  the  animal,  and  found  it 
much  mutilated.  The  Jakoutes  residing  in 
the  neighbourhood  had  cut  away  the  flesu  to 
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feed  their  dogs  ; wild  beasts,  espeeially  white 
hears,  foxes,  &e.,  had  also  eaten  a great 
quantity  of  it.  Nevertheless,  the  skeleton 
was  entire,  with  the  exception  of  a fore  leg  ; 
the  other  hones  being  still  held  together  by 
ligaments  and  portions  of  skin.  The  head 
was  covered  with  dried  skin ; one  of  the 
ears  was  entire,  and  furnished  with  a tuft  of 
hairs  : the  pupil  of  the  eye  was  still  to  be 
distinguished  ; the  brain  was  in  the  skull,  1 
but  somewhat  dried  ; the  lower  lip  had  been  \ 
gnawed  by  animals,  the  upper  one  was  en- 
tirely gone,  and  the  teeth  consequently  ex- 
posed ; the  neck  was  furnished  with  a long 
mane  ; the  skin  was  covered  with  long  hair 
and  a reddish  wool ; the  portion  of  skin 
still  remaining  was  so  heavy,  that  ten  men 
could  scarcely  carry  it : according  to  Mr. 
Adams,  more  than  thirty  pounds  weight  of 
hair  and  wool  was  collected  from  the  wet 
sand  into  which  it  had  been  trodden  by  the 
white  bears  wliile  devouring  the  flesh.  Mr. 
Adams  took  the  greatest  jiains  in  collecting 
what  remained  of  this  unique  specimen  of 
an  ancient  creation,  and  procured  the  tusks 
from  .Takutsk.  The  Emperor  of  Kussia  pur- 
chased the  skeleton,  which  is  now  in  the 
Museum  of  the  Academy  of  St.  Petersburg. 
The  height  of  the  creature  is  about  nine  feet, 
and  its  e.xtreme  length  to  the  tip  of  the  tail 
about  sixteen  feet.  Portions  of  the  skin  and 
hair  were  presented  to  most  of  the  conti- 
nental museums,  os  well  as  to  the  College 
of  Surgeons  in  London.” 

“ The  Mammoth  seems  a liirk  connecting 
the  past  and  the  present  worlds  — a being 
whose  body  has  outlived  its  destination. 
All  the  arguments  which  have  been  used  to 
prove  that  the  earth  has  undergone  some  great 
convulsion  since  this  huge  animal  was  en- 
dowed ^vitli  life,  appear  perfectly  untenable. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  evident  that  its  life  be- 
came a sacrifice  to  a sudden  snow-storm,  by 
wliich  it  was  overtaken,  overwhelmed,  and 
suffocated.  The  suddenness  of  the  storm 
miglit  have  been  accidental  ; the  winter 
might  have  set  in  earlier,  it  might  have  been 
more  severe  than  usual : but  the  animal  was 
well  adapted  for  such  winters  ; its  long, 
warm,  and  shaggy  coat  proclaim  it  a de- 
nizen of  arctic  countries,  and  is  admirably 
adapted  to  exclude  the  severest  cold  : such 
a clothing  would  have  been  intolerable 
in  tropical  regions,  where  elephants  now 
abound.  We  learn  from  Bishop  Heber  that 
in  some  of  the  colder  and  mountainous  dis- 
i tricts  of  northern  India,  hairy  elephants 
‘ still  exist,  thus  showing  that  this  clothing  is 
provided  as  an  esiiecial  protection  against 
the  climate  ; and  at  the  same  time  leading 
to  the  obvious  conclusion,  that  the  well-clad 
Mammoth,  like  the  Polar  Bear,  was  the  des- 
tined denizen  of  still  severer  climes.  Nature 
ever  adapts  lier  creatu  res  to  the  circumstances 
under  wliich  she  has  chosen  to  place  them.” 

Dr.  Falconei;  and  Major  Cautley  found 
numerous  species  of  fossil  elephants  in  the 
Sewalik  Hills,  which  are  described  in  their 
beautifully  illustrated  work,  and  are  now  in 
tlie  British  Museum. 

^r.VN.  Linnaius  was  the  first  who  ven- 
tured to  class  Man  in  a scientifle  system  with 


the  rest  of  animated  nature  ; nor  did  he 
wholly  escape  censure  for  degrading  tlie 
dignity  of  the  human  race  by  such  an  aji- 
proximation  : but  whether  considered  as  the 
head  of  the  animal  creation,  and  a jiart  of 
it ; or  as  a sole  genus  and  sole  species,  dis- 
tinct from  others,  and  lord  of  all ; it  is  not 
merely  correct,  but  absolutely  necessary,  to 
define  Man  — if  viewed  solely  in  a physical 
light,  and  setting  aside  his  divine  reason, 
and  Ids  immortal  nature — as  a being  pro- 
vided with  two  hands,  designed  for  prehen- 
sion, and  having  fingers  protected  by  flat 
nails  ; with  two  feet,  destined  for  walking  ; 
with  a single  stomach  ; and  with  three  kinds 
of  teeth,  — incisive,  canine,  and  molar.  His 
position  is  upright.  Ids  food  both  vegetable 
and  animal,  his  body  naked. 

Jfan  is  the  only  animal  truly  himanous  and 
iiped.  His  whole  body  is  modified  for  the 
vertical  position.  His  feet  furnish  him  with 
a larger  base  than  those  of  other  mamma- 
lians ; the  muscles  which  retain  the  foot  and 
thigh  in  the  state  of  extension  are  more  vi- 
gorous, whence  results  the  swelling  of  the 
calf  and  buttock  ; the  flexors  of  the  leg  are 
attached  higher  up,  which  perndts  of  com- 
plete extension  of  the  knee,  and  renders  the 
calf  more  apparent.  The  pelvis  is  larger, 
which  separates  the  thighs  and  feet,  and 
gives  to  the  trunk  that  pyramidal  form  fa- 
vourable to  equilibrium  : the  necks  of  the 
thigh-bones  form  an  angle  with  the  body  of 
the  bone,  which  increases  stiU  more  the  se- 
paration of  the  feet,  and  augments  the  basis 
of  tlie  body.  And  the  head,  in  this  vertical 
position,  is  in  equilibrium  noth  the  trunk, 
because  its  articulation  is  exactly  under  the 
middle  of  its  mass.  Man  thus  preserves  the 
entire  use  of  his  hands  for  the  arts,  wldle 
his  organs  of  sense  are  most  favourably  si- 
tuated for  observation.  His  two  ej'es  are 
directed  forwards  ; which  produces  more 
unity  in  the  result  of  his  vision,  and  con- 
centrates his  attention  more  closely  on  objects 
of  this  kind.  He  has  a particular  pre-emi- 
nence in  his  organ  of  voice  : of  all  mamma- 
lians, he  can  alone  articulate  sounds.  Hence 
results  his  most  invaluable  mode  of  cim- 
munication  ; for  of  all  the  signs  which  can 
be  conveniently  employed  for  the  transmis- 
sion of  ideas,  variations  of  sound  arc  th<^ 
wliich  can  be  perceived  at  the  greatest  dis- 
tance, and  in  the  most  various  directions 
simultaneously. 

The  ordinary  produce  of  the  human  spe- 
cies is  but  one  child  at  a birth  ; the  iieriod 
of  gestation,  nine  months.  The  foetus  grows 
more  rapidly  as  it  approaches  the  time  of 
birth.  The  infant,  on  the  contrary,  increases 
always  more  and  more  slowly.  It  has  reached 
upwards  of  a fourth  of  its  height  when  lioni  i 
attains  the  half  of  it  at  two  years  and  a half : 
and  the  three-fourths  at  nine  or  ten  years. 
By  the  eighteenth  year  the  growth  almo.-t 
entirely  ceases.  Man  rarely  exeeeils  six  feet, 
and  seldom  remains  under  five.  IVoman  is 
ordinarily  some  inches  shorter.  Scarcely 
has  the  body  attained  its  full  growth  in 
height,  before  it  commences  to  increase  m 
bulk  ; fat  nccumnliitcs  in  the  cellular  tissue. 
The  different  vessels  liccomc  gradually  ob- 
structed ; the  solids  become  rigid  ; dcercpi- 


tude  and  decay  follow  in  their  turn ; and 
most  of  the  species,  either  from  disease,  ac- 
cidents, or  merely  old  age,  perish  ere  tliey 
are  '■  threescore  years  and  ten.”  Occasion- 
ally one  lives  upwards  of  a hundred  years  ; 
but  long  before  that  patriarchal  age  is 
reached,  the  survivor  needs  no  monitor  to 
tell  him  that  “ all  is  labour  and  sorrow.” 

It  has  liecn  made  a subject  of  dispute, 
whether  there  is  more  than  one  species  in 
the  human  race  ; but  it  is  merely  a dispute 
of  words  j and  if  the  term  species  is  used  in 
its  common  scientific  sense,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  there  is  but  one  species.  There 
arc,  however,  certain  and  constant  dift'erences 
of  stature,  physiognomy,  colour,  nature  of 
the  hair,  or  form  of  the  skull,  which  have 
given  rise  to  subdirisions  of  tliis  species. 
Blumenbach  reduces  these  varieties  to  five  : — 
The  first  variety,  usually  called  the  Cau- 
ctuian,  from  its  supposed  origin  in  the  Cau- 
casus, occupies  the  central  parts  of  the  old 
continent,  namely.  Western  Asia,  Eastern 
and  Northern  Africa,  llludostan,  and  En- 
rol^. Its  characters  are  the  colour  of  the 
skin,  more  or  less  white  or  bro^vn  ; the  cheeks 

■ tinged  with  red  ; long  hair,  either  brown  or 
light  j the  head  almost  spherical  ; the  face 
oval  and  narrow  ; the  features  moderately 
marked,  the  nose  slightly  arched  ; the  mouth 
small  ; the  front  teeth  placed  perpendi- 
cularly in  the  jaws  ; the  cliin  full  and  round. 
Tlie  regularity  of  the  features  of  sueh  a 
countenance,  which  is  that  of  the  European, 
cau-scs  it  to  be  generally  considered  (by  them 

at  least)  as  the  most  agreeable 2 The 

second  variety  has  been  called  the  Jiastem 
variety.  The  colour  in  this  race  is  yellow  ; 
the  hair  black,  stiff,  straight,  and  rather 
thin  ; the  head  almost  square  ; the  face  large, 
flat,  and  depressed  ; the  features  indistinctly 

■ marked  ; the  nose  small  and  flat ; the  cheeks 
round  and  prominent ; the  chin  pointed  ; 
the  eyes  small.  This  variety  comprises  the 
Asiatics  to  the  east  of  the  Ganges  and  of 

' .Mount  Beloor,  e.xcept  the  Malays 3.  The 

Ar.^erimn  variety  resembles  that  last  de- 

> scribed  in  several  points.  Its  principal  cha- 

r racters  arc  the  copper  colour ; stiff,  thin, 

- straight  block  hair  ; low  forciicad  ; eyes 
sunk  ; the  nose  somewhat  projecting  ; cheek 
liones  prominent ; the  face  large.  This  va- 
riety comprises  all  the  Americans  except  the 
Esquimaux.  There  are  several  branches, 

however,  wliich  differ  considerably 4.  Tlie 

fourth  variety  is  called  by  Blumenbach  the 
and  described  os  of  a tawny  colour  j 
the  hair  block,  soft,  thick,  and  curled  ; the 
forehead  a little  projecting  ; the  nose  thick, 
wide,  and  flattened ; the  mouth  large ; the 
upper  jaw  projecting.  This  variety  com- 
prehends the  islanders  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
— The  remaining  variety  is  the  Negro. 
Its  characters  are  : colour  block  ; hair  black 
and  Wfjolly  ; head  narrow  ; forehead  con- 
vex and  arched  ; cheek-bones  projecting  ; 
nose  large,  and  almost  confounded  with  the 
upper  jaw  j the  upper  front  tcetli  obliquely 
placed  ; the  lips  thick  ; the  chin  drawn  in  j 
the  legs  crrxikcd.  This  race  is  found  in 
\V  estern  and  Southern  Africa,  and  the  great 
islands  of  the  Pacific,  generally  in  the  in- 
terior. There  are  very  great  differences  in 


the  tribes  included  in  this  variety  : the  Negro, 
with  the  complexion  of  jet,  and  wool ; the 
Catt're,  with  a copper  complexion,  and  long 
hair  ; the  sooty  Papous,  or  New  Guiueamen  ; 
the  native  of  Van  Diemen’s  Dand,  &c. 
“ Within  each  of  these  varieties  are  included 
numerous  smaller  divisions,  which  are  cer- 
tainly, though  less  prominently,  distinct  in 
their  features.  The  varieties  of  national 
appearance  between  the  Scotch,  English, 
French,  and  Germans,  for  c.xample,  arc  in 
general  distinguishable,  though  it  would  be 
difficult  to  define  their  differences.  Similar 
subdivisions  of  character  exist  among  all  the 
varieties,  and  so  fill  up  the  intervals  between 
the  extreme  specimens  of  each  as  to  form  a 
regular  and  nearly  perfect  series,  of  which 
the  Esquimaux  and  Negro  might  occupy  the 
extremities,  and  the  European  the  middle 
place,  between  the  broad  and  high  features 
of  the  one,  and  the  narrow,  elongated,  and 
depressed  skull  and  face  of  the  other.” 

■Those  writers  who  have  gone  deeply  into 
the  subject,  and  attempted  to  account  for  all 
the  causes  which  have  contributed  to  the 
diversity  of  the  human  species,  have  gene- 
rally been  led  into  a more  discursive  field 
than  they  had  anticipated ; while  the  re- 
sult, perhaps,  has  been  both  inconclusive  and 
unsatisfactory.  In  such  a compendium  as 
this,  where  brevity  is  scarcely  less  essential 
than  precision,  we  are  constantly  warned 
not  to  exceed  our  limits.  We  shall  therefore 
not  pretend  to  describe  minutely  the  ana- 
tomical structure  of  Man,  neither  shall  we 
attempt  to  follow  him  from  his  entrance  into 
life  to  lus  mortal  exit ; but  shall  endeavour 
to  lay  before  the  reader  sueh  of  our  “ glean- 
ings ” as  we  conceive  will  best  illustrate  the 
subject,  without  extending  the  article  to  an 
unwarrantable  length. 

If  Man  be  compared  with  the  other  classes 
of  animated  nature,  we  shall  find  that  he 
possesses  most  of  those  advantages  united, 
which  the  rest  only  partially  enjoy.  In- 
finitely superior  to  all  others  in  the  mental 
powers,  he  is  also  superior  to  them  in  the 
aptness  and  proportion  of  his  form.  He 
would  indeed  be  one  of  the  most  wretched 
beings  on  earth,  if,  with  a sentient  mind,  he 
was  so  constructed  as  to  be  incapable  of 
obeying  its  impulses.  In  the  lectures  of  Pro- 
fessor Green,  this  subject  has  been  handled 
with  philosophical  acuteness  and  masterly 
power,  lie  says,  “ In  a comparison  of  the 
frame  and  cai>nbilities  of  Man  with  those  of 
the  inferior  animals,  if  we  take  the  human 
frame  as  the  ideal  standard  of  form,  it  will 
be  found  that  all  others  present  many  de- 
clensions from  the  idea  by  exaggeration  or 
defect ; and  it  will  be  found  from  this  sur- 
vey that  Man  is  unquestionably  endowed 
with  that  structure,  the  perfection  of  which 
is  revealed  in  such  a balanced  relation  of  the 
parts  to  a whole  as  may  best  fit  it  for  a being 
exercising  intelligent  choice,  and  destined 
for  moral  freedom.  It  is  not,  therefore,  an 
absolute  perfection  of  the  constituents  singly, 
but  the  proportional  dcveloimicnt  of  all,  and 
their  harmonious  constitution  to  One,  for 
which  we  contend:  — a constitution  which 
implies  In  a far  higher  degree  than  in  any 
other  animal  a balanced  relation  of  the  living 
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powers  and  faculties,  and  wliich  requires, 
therefore,  in  Man  pre-eminently,  the  endow- 
ment of  rational  will  as  necessary  for  tlie 
control  and  adjustment  of  the  balance.  Man 
has  not  the  quick  hearing  of  the  timid  herbi- 
vorous animals  ; but  it  was  not  intended  tliat 
he  should  catch  the  sound  of  distant  danger, 
and  be  governed  by  his  fears  : lie  has  not 
the  piercing  sight  of  the  eagle,  nor  the  keen 
scent  of  the  beast  of  prey  ; but  neitlier  was 
Man  intended  to  be  the  fellow  of  the  tiger, 
or  a denizen  of  the  forest.  Hence  the  de- 
parture from  the  perfect  proportion  of  Man 
which  we  observe  in  the  Inferior  animals 
may  be  regarded  as  deformities  by  exagge- 
ration or  defect,  dependent  upon  a preponder- 
ance of  a part  that  necessitates  a particular 
use,  or  the  absence  of  a part  that  deprives 
the  animal  of  a power,  and  in  both  Instances 
alike  abrogates  that  freedom  for  which  pro- 
vision is  made  in  the  balanced  relation  of 
the  constituents  of  the  human  fabric,  which 
permits  the  free  choice  of  means,  and  the 
adaptation  to  any  purpose  determined  by 
an  intelligent  free-will.  Dilate  the  head, 
and  you  have  a symptom  of  disease  i pro- 
trude the  jaws,  you  have  a voracious  animal ; 
lengthen  the  ears,  timidity  is  expressed  ; let 
the  nose  project,  and  the  animal  is  governed 
by  its  scent ; enlarge  the  belly,  and  you  are 
reminded  of  the  animal  appetites  : long  arms 
may  fit  him  for  an  inhabitant  of  the  trees, 
and  a fit  companion  for  the  ape  ; and  pre- 
dominant length  of  legs  are  infallibly  asso- 
sociated  with  the  habits  of  the  wading  or 
leaping  animals.  In  all,  regarding  Man’s 
form  with  reference  to  his  destination  as  the 
ideal  standard,  the  means  become  ends  ; de- 
formity prevails,  and  becomes  the  badge  of 
unintelligent  slavery  to  the  mere  animal 
nature.” 

“ In  the  contemplation  of  the  human  ske- 
leton, its  most  striking  characteristic,  and 
that  which  contradistinguishes  it  from  the 
bony  fabric  of  all  other  animals,  is  its  adap- 
tation to  the  erect  position ; an  attribute 
not  only  peculiar  to  Man,  but  without  which 
his  structure  could  not  correspond  with  his 
spiritual  endowments,  since  it  is  at  once  the 
need  and  symbol  of  a being  raised  above  the 
servile  condition  of  the  mere  animal  natme. 
Thus  the  sk  ull  is  poised  with  a slight  pre- 
ponderance anteriorly,  at  the  top  of  the 
vertebral  column  ; and  a plumb-line  dropped 
from  the  point  of  its  support  falls  through 
tlie  centre  of  gravity  between  the  feet,  which 
present  the  base  of  support  to  the  whole 
towering  fabric.  We  remark,  however,  that 
the  supporting  parts  do  not  range  with  this 
line.  The  spine  is  bent  like  an  italic  S : it 
recedes  at  the  chest,  in  order  to  give  room 
to  its  cavity  ; and  at  the  same  time  is  har- 
moniously inflected  forwards  at  the  loins 
and  neck,  in  order  to  facilitate  its  balance 
over  the  points  of  support : and  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  these  curves  contribute  to  the 
capability  of  bending  and  changing  tlie 
position  of  the  trunk,  without  endangering 
the  loss  of  balance.  But  the  balance  of  the 
body  is  also  greatly  aided  by  the  breadth  of 
the  human  pelvis,  which,  supplying  a broad 
base  of  support,  permits  the  inclinations  of 
the  trunk  without  the  necessity  of  altering 

the  position  of  the  lower  limbs.  The  lateral 
breadth  of  the  pelvis,  however,  throws  the 
heads  of  the  thigh-bones,  upon  which  the 
weight  of  the  body  is  transmitted,  to  some 
distance  on  each  side  of  the  line  that  falls 
through  the  centre  of  gravity  : and  in  order 
to  provide  a compensating  adjustment,  the 
thigh-bones  are  placed  obliquely,  inclining 
towards  each  other  ; so  that  in  the  upright 
posture  with  the  feet  together  they  touch 
at  the  knees,  and  the  weight  is  then  received 
upon  the  heads  of  the  leg-bones  or  til/ite, 
which  stand  perpendicularly  under  the  cen- 
tre of  gravity  ; and  the.se  again  arc  planted 
upon  the  arch  of  the  foot  or  instep,  on  which 
the  whole  weight  of  the  body  securely  rests. 
Then,  in  order  to  secure  in  the  foot  the 
requisite  firmness  in  standing,  we  find  that 
it  is  articulated  with  the  leg  at  right  angles, 
so  that  both  the  heel  and  toes  touch  the 
ground ; and  the  joint  is  placed  nearer  the 
posterior  than  the  anterior  part  of  the  foot, 
so  as  to  increase  the  base  of  support  in  that 
direction  towards  which  the  body  tends 
most  to  fall : besides  wliich,  the  weight  is 
here  received  on  the  inner  side  of  the  foot, 
where  it  is  most  arched,  thereby  offering  not 
only  the  advantage  of  a strong  support,  but 
one  which  is  highly  elastic,  yielding  without 
injury  in  alighting  upon  the  feet,  and  acting 
as  a spring  in  progression.  Thus  the  ma- 
jestic column  of  the  human  form  Is  raised 
and  built  up  upon  its  iiedestal ; and  the 
living  pillar,  readily  maintaining  its  equi- 
poise, bears  aloft  its  capital,  whilst  the  upper 
limbs  are  left  free  to  adlibitive  motion. 
Thus  the  place  of  the  head,  os  the  corporeal 
representative  of  that  wliich  perceives  and 
wills  ; the  disposition  of  the  senses  therein  as 
the  media  of  intelligence,  and  of  the  organs 
of  speech  as  the  interpreters  of  thought ; 
and  the  arrangement  of  the  upper  limbs  as 
the  instruments  of  volition,  no  longer  sub- 
servient to  mere  animal  needs,  all  impress 
us  with  the  conviction  that  even  the  skele- 
ton cannot  be  intelligible  to  us  without  ad- 
mitting that  the  human  bodily  frame  was 
designed  for  the  instrument  and  dwelling  of 
a being  contradistinguished  from,  and  lle- 
vated  above,  all  other  animals.” 

It  has  been  well  argued  by  a popular 
writer  of  the  present  day,  that,  “destitute 
of  either  projecting  teeth  or  strong  claws, 
covered  neither  with  hard'  scales  nor  with 
bristles,  nor  with  a thick  liide,  and  surpassed 
in  speed  by  many  of  his  more  powerful  ; 
antagonists,  Man's  condition  would  seem  1 
most  pitiable,  and  inferior  to  that  of  any  ' 
other  animal ; for  on  all  the  rest  of  those  i 
to  whom  she  has  denied  the  weapons  of 
attack.  Nature  has  bestowed  the  means  either  ; 
of  defence,  or  of  concealment,  or  of  flight. 
But  Man,  by  his  superior  reason,  has  sub- 
dued all  other  animals.  His  Intellect  can  i 
scarcely  suggest  the  mechanism  which  hif  • 
hands  cannot  frame  ; and  he  has  made  for  \ 
himself  arms  more  powerful  and  destructive  . 
than  any  other  creature  wields;  he  has 
clothed  himself  in  armour  and  built  walls  . 
of  defence  with  which  he  can  defy  the 
attacksof  any  buthis fcllow-mcii.  Naturally 
unarmed,  iian  has  conquered  the  whole 
armed  creation  : some  he  has  driven  from  j 
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their  abodes,  and  almost  exterminated ; 
otliers  he  has  forced  to  sliare  Iiis  labour  ; 
and  otliers  he  uses  for  his  food,  his  clotliing, 
or  his  pleasure.  The  only  otlicr  part  of  the 
human  structure  wliich  it  is  now  necessary 
to  notice  is  the  brain,  whose  size  in  propor- 
tion to  the  rest  of  the  nervous  system  far 
surpasses  that  of  any  other  animal.  This 
may  be  at  once  seen  by  observing  the  pro- 
portion which  the  eranium,  or  rather  the 
cavity  containing  the  brain,  and  the  face, 
bear  to  each  other.  In  many  coses  also  it 
may  be  estimated  by  wliat  is  called  the 
faciai  angle  of  Camper,  which  is  found  by 
drawing  a line  from  the  most  prominent 
port  of  the  forehead  to  that  of  the  upper 
jaw-bone,  and  observe  the  angle  whieh  it 
forms  with  another  line  drawn  through  the 
nteatus  auditoriiis  externus  to  tlie  base  of  the 
nose,  or  (the  head  being  held  in  a vertical 
positionl  with  a horizontal  line.  In  Man 
the  facial  angle  is  in  tlie  average  of  Euro- 
peans 8(P ; in  some  children  it  is  a right 
angle,  but  in  some  negroes  is  not  more  Ulan 
70^.  In  the  adult  chimpanzee  (which  ap- 
proaches in  this  respect  nearest  to  JIan)  the 
facial  angle  is  only  3.5°,  and  in  the  orang  or 
satyr  30°.  In  oUier  animals  it  is  still  less, 
except  when  it  is  increased  by  the  promi- 
nence of  large  frontal  sinuses,  or  by  the 
comparative  shortness  of  the  jaws.  In 
regard  to  its  stmeture  the  human  brain 
exceeds  all  other  in  development  of  its 
cerebral  hemispheres,  in  the  number  and 
development  of  parts,  in  the  depth  and 
number  of  its  convolutions,  and  in  the  quan- 
tity of  its  medullary  matter  in  proportion 
to  the  cortical. 

“In  the  economy  of  the  liuman  body  there 
are  peculiarities  not  less  marked  tlian  those 
in  its  structure.  Perhaps  the  most  charac- 
teristic is  the  ability  which  Man  enjoys  of 
living  on  almost  any  part  of  the  globe,  and 
of  thriving  alike  in  cither  extreme  of  natural 
temperature.  Thus  the  Greenlanders  and 
Esquimaux  have  reached  between  70°  and 
Sip  of  north  latitude,  while  the  negro  of 
Africa  and  the  red  man  of  America  live 
under  the  equator.  But  even  Europeans, 
aixustomed  to  a temperate  climate,  can  bear 
either  of  these  extremes  of  cold  and  heat,  os 
lias  been  sufficiently  proved  by  the  nume- 
•ous  instances  in  which  those  who  have  gone 
on  the  Arctic  expeditions  have  been  obliged 
to  winter  in  high  northern  latitudes;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  by  the  slight  degree  in 
which  European  settlers  in  the  hottest  parts 
jf  Africa  are  influenced  by  the  temperature. 

“ In  adaptation  with  his  ability  to  inhabit 
ilmost  every  climate,  Man  can  subsist  on 
;he  most  varied  food.  In  the  northern  rc- 
rions,  where  the  earth  is  covered  through 
;he  greater  part  of  the  year  with  snow,  and 
/egetables  of  any  kind  can  be  procured  only 
n the  smallest  quantity,  the  Es<iuiinau.x  and 
. iar.ioides  subei.st  ns  well  on  animal  food 
ilonc  as  the  European  docs  on  the  most 
larefully  mixed  diet  : and  on  tlie  other 
land,  the  inhabitant  of  the  torrid  zone  is 
lot  more  inconvenienced  by  his  daily  sub- 
istence  on  the  cocoa-nut,  banana,  yam, 
ice,  and  other  farinaceous  and  acid  vegeta- 
ilcs.  In  the  temperate  climates,  where  aul- 


mal  and  vegetable  food  can  be  procured  with 
equal  facility,  ilau  is  truly  omnivorous  ; 
towards  the  poles  animal  food  or  fish  be- 
comes more  exclusively  his  diet  ; and  to- 
wards the  equator  his  food  is  chiefly  com- 
posed of  vegetables  : and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  in  each  case  that  food  wliich  is  most 
universally  adopted  is  that  which  is  best 
adapted  for  the  health  of  the  inhabitants. 

“ There  is  not  a proof  in  the  whole  history 
of  animals  that  any  species  or  individual  has 
ever  made  an  advance  towards  an  improve- 
ment, or  an  alteration  in  its  condition : 
whether  solitary  or  living  in  herds,  the  habits 
of  all  remain  the  same ; all  of  the  same 
species  appear  endowed  with  the  same  fa- 
culties and  dispositions,  and  each  is  in  mental 
power  the  same  throughout  his  life.  Con- 
trast with  these  the  progress  of  Man.  In  his 
origin  weak,  naked,  and  defenceless,  he  has 
not  only  obtained  dominion  over  all  the 
animate  creation,  but  the  very  elements  are 
made  to  serve  his  purpose.  Of  the  earth 
he  lias  built  his  houses,  and  constructed 
weapons  and  the  implements  of  art ; he  uses 
the  wind  to  carry  him  in  ships,  and  to  prepare 
his  food ; and  when  the  wind  will  not  suit 
him,  he  employs  tire  and  water  to  replace  or 
to  resist  it.  By  artificial  light  he  has  pre- 
vented the  inconveniences  of  darkness  ; he 
has  stopped  and  made  rivers,  and  has  forced 
deserts,  marshes,  and  forests  alike  to  bear 
his  food  ; he  has  marked  out  and  measured 
the  course  of  the  celestial  bodies,  till  he  has 
discovered  from  them  the  size  and  form  of 
the  earth  that  he  liimself  inliabits.” 

With  regard  to  the  proportions  of  the 
human  figure,  we  have  no  exact  knowledge  ; 
for  the  beauty  of  the  best  statues  is  better 
conceived  by  observing  than  by  measuring 
them.  Those  of  antiquity,  which  were  at 
first  copied  after  the  human  form,  are  now 
become  the  models  of  it ; nor  is  there  one 
Man  found  whose  person  approaches  to  those 
inimitable  performances  that  have  thus,  in 
one  figure,  united  the  perfections  of  numbers. 
It  is  sufficient  to  say  that,  fVom  being  at  first 
models,  they  are  now  become  originals  ; and 
are  used  to  correct  deviations  in  that  form 
from  whence  they  are  taken.  We  must 
not,  however,  pretend  to  give  the  propor- 
tions of  the  human  body  as  taken  from  these, 
there  being  nothing  more  arbitrary.  Some, 
for  instance,  who  have  studied  after  models, 
divide  the  body  into  ten  times  the  length  of 
the  face,  and  others  into  eight.  Some  even 
pretend  to  assert  that  there  is  a similitude 
of  proportion  in  different  parts  of  the  body  : 
thus,  that  the  head  is  the  length  of  the  face  ; 
the  thumb  the  length  of  the  nose  ; the  space 
between  the  eyes  the  breadth  of  an  eye  ; the 
breadth  of  the  thigh,  where  thickest,  double 
that  of  the  thickest  part  of  the  leg,  and 
treble  the  smallest ; that  the  arms  when 
extended  arc  equal  to  the  length  of  the  figure; 
and  that  the  legs  and  thighs  are  half  the 
length  of  the  body.  All  this,  however,  is 
extremely  arbitrary  ; and  the  cxceUcncc  of 
a shape,  or  the  beauty  of  a statue,  results 
from  the  attitude  and  position  of  the  whole, 
rather  than  from  any  determined  measure- 
ments, begun  without  experience,  and  sanc- 
tioned by  caprice.  It  may  in  general  bo 
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remarked,  that  the  proportions  alter  in  every 
age,  and  are  obviously  different  in  the  two 
sexes.  In  Women  the  shoulders  are  narrower, 
and  the  neck  is  proportionally  longer,  than 
in  Men ; the  hips  are  also  considerably 
larger,  and  tlie  thighs  shorter.  These  pro- 
portions, however,  vary  greatly  at  different 
stages  of  life  : in  infancy  the  upper  parts  of 
the  body  are  much  larger  than  ,the  lower  ; 
and  the  legs  and  tlrighs  do  not  nearly  con- 
stitute half  the  height  of  the  whole  figure. 
In  proportion  as  the  child  increases  in  age, 
the  inferior  parts  lengthen,  so  that  the  body 
is  not  equally  divided  till  it  arrives  at  its 
full  stature. 

• There  is  n striking  difference  in  the  size 
of  Men.  Those  are  said  to  be  tall  who  mea- 
sure from  five  feet  eight  to  six  feet  in  height; 
the  middle  stature  is  from  five  feet  five  to 
five  feet  eight ; and  such  as  fall  short  of 
these  proportions  are  said  to  be  of  a diminu- 
tive size.  It  should  be  observed,  however, 
that  the  same  person  is  always  taller  in  the 
morning  than  on  going  to  bed  at  night ; 
there  being  sometimes  the  difference  of  an 
inch.  Tire  reason  of  this  is  obvious.  Be- 
tween all  the  joints  of  the  back-bone  a 
glutinous  liquor,  styled  synovia,  is  deposited, 
which  serves,  like  oil  in  a macliine,  to  give 
the  parts  an  easy  play  on  each  other : this 
lubricating  liquor,  or  synovia,  according  to 
anatomists,  is  poured  in  during  the  season 
of  repose,  and  is  consumed  by  exercise  and 
employment  ; so  tliat  after  hard  labour 
scarcely  any  of  it  remains,  but  the  joints 
grow  stiff,  and  their  motion  is  painful  and 
uneasy.  Hence,  tlierefore,  the  body  di- 
minishes in  stature  : for  this  moisture  being 
drained  away  from  between  the  numerous 
joints  of  the  back-bone,  they  lie  close  on 
each  other,  and  their  entne  length  is  thus 
very  sensibly  diminished  ; but  sleep,  by  re- 
storing the  fluid,  again  swells  the  spaces 
between  the  vertebrae,  and  the  whole  is  ex- 
tended to  its  former  dimensions. 

A comparison  between  the  strength  of  Men 
and  other  animals  may  be  estimated  by 
various  modes.  First,  by  the  weight  they 
are  able  to  carry.  It  is  affirmed  that  the 
porters  of  Constantinople  carry  burdens 
of  nine  hundred  pounds  weight : and  Des- 
guliers  tells  us  that,  by  means  of  a certain 
harness,  by  which  every  part  of  a Man’s 
body  was  proportiouably  loaded,  the  person 
he  employed  in  this  experiment  was  able  to 
support  in  an  erect  posture,  a weight  not 
less  than  two  thousand  pounds.  A horse, 
about  seven  times  om'  bulk,  would  be  thus 
able  to  raise  a weiglit  of  fourteen  thousand 
pounds,  if  his  strength  were  in  the  same  pro- 
portion. But  the  fact  is,  a horse  cannot 
carry  on  his  back  above  two  or  three  hundred 
w'cight ; while  a JIan  can  support  two  thou- 
sand pounds.  But  if  rve  reflect  for  a moment, 
the  reason  of  this  will  be  apparent : a load  on 
a Man’s  shoulders  is  placed  to  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage ; whilb,  on  tlie  contrary,  on  tlie  back 
of  a iiorse  it  is  placed  to  the  greatest  disadvan- 
tage. Suppose  a Man  to  be  standing  as  upright 
as  possible  under  this  before  mentioned  enor- 
mous weight;  tlicn  all  the  bones  may  be  corn- 
pared  to  pillars  suiiporting  a building,  and  liis 
muscles  will  have  very  little  employment  in 

this  dangerous  duty  : however,  they  arc  not 
absolutely  inactive  ; as  ilan,  let  him  stand 
ever  so  upright,  will  have  some  bending  in 
different  parts  of  his  liody.  The  muscles 
therefore  give  the  bones  a partial  assistance, 
and  that  with  the  greatest  possible  ad- 
vantage. The  greatest  force  of  a horse,  and 
of  other  quadrupeds,  is  exerted  when  the  | 
load  is  placed  in  such  a position  that  tlie 
column  of  the  bones  can  be  properly  applied, 
whiiih  is  lengthwise.  When,  thcreiorc,  we 
estimate  the  comparative  strength  of  a horse, 
we  must  not  regard  what  he  can  carry,  but 
what  he  can  draw  : and  in  this  case  liis 
amazing  superiority  over  Man  is  easily  dis- 
covered ; for  one  horse  can  draw  a load 
which  ten  Men  would  be  unable  to  move. 

Among  the  ancients,  strength  was  a qua- 
lity of  much  greater  use  than  at  present ; 
as,  in  time  of  war,  the  same  ifan  who  had 
strength  enough  to  carry  the  heaviest  armour, 
had  also  ability  sufficient  to  strike  the  most 
fatal  blow.  In  this  case,  his  strength  was  ■ 
at  once  liis  protection  and  liis  power.  We  ' 
should  not,  therefore,  be  surprised  when  we  i 
read  of  one  Man  whose  personal  prowess 
rendered  him  terrible  in  war,  and  irresistible,  \ 
though  we  may  fairly  make  allowances  for  ! 
its  being  greatly  exaggerated  by  flattery,  or  j 
magnified  by  terror.  And,  in  an  age  of  j 
ignorance,  which  is  ever  an  age  of  wonder, 
mankind,  having  no  just  idea  of  the  human  1 
powers,  were  pleased  rather  to  represent  I 
what  they  wished  than  what  they  knew  ; 
and  exalted  human  strength,  to  fill  up  the 
whole  sphere  of  their  limited  conceptions. 
Great  strength  is  an  accidental  endowment ; 
two  or  three  persons  in  a country  may 
possess  it,  and  these  may  institute  a claim 
to  heroism ; but  prodigious  strength  is  not 
hereditary,  like  family  honours  ; and  when 
we  contemplate  the  splendid  characters  of 
Homer’s  heroes,  who  are  all  represented  as 
the  descendants  of  heroes,  we  may  well  b^ 
lieve  that  they  are  more  indebted  to  their 
princely  titles,  than  to  their  bodily  strength 
and  indomitable  vigour,  for  their  splen- 
did attributes  and  their  herculean  acluere- 
ments.  4 

There  are  indeed,  in  later  ages,  some  in- 
stances of  amazing  strength,  which  cannot 
be  questioned  ; but  in  these  Nature  is  found 
to  pursue  her  ordinary  course.  These  strong 
men  have  originated  from-  the  lowest  ranks, 
and  gradually  risen  into  notice  as  their 
ventitious  superiority  had  more  opportunities 
of  being  displayed.  Among  this  number 
may  be  ranked  the  Roman  tribune  who  ob- 
tained the  name  of  the  second  Achilles,  and 
who  is  said  to  have  killed,  with  his  own 
hand,  at  different  times,  three  hundred  of 
the  enemy  ; and,  when  insidiously  attacked 
by  twenty-five  of  his  own  countrymen, 
though  post  his  si.xticth  year,  to  have  killed 
fourteen  of  them  before  he  himself  was  slain. 
Of  this  number,  too,  was  Milo,  who.  when 
he  stood  upright,  could  not  be  moved  from 
his  place.  Pliny  also  mentions  one  named 
Athenatus,  who  walked  across  the  stage  id 
Rome  loaded  with  a breast-plate  which 
weighed  five  hundred  pounds,  and  buskins 
of  the  same  weight.  But  of  all  the  pix^igics 
of  strength  recorded  in  authentic  history. 
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Maximiniiis,  the  Roman  emperor,  may  be 
reckoned  the  chief.  Whatever  we  are  told 
of  him  is  well  attested:  his  character  was 
too  exalted  not  to  be  perfectly  kno^vn  ; and 
that  very  strength  for  whieh  he  was  cele- 
brated, at  last  procured  him  no  less  a reward 
than  the  empire  of  the  world.  Maximinius 
was  upwards  of  nine  feet  high,  and  one  of  the 
best-proportioned  men  in  the  whole  empire. 
He  was  a Thracian  by  birth  ; and,  from 
being  a simple  herdsman,  rose,  through  the 
several  gradations  of  office,  till  he  became 
Emperor  of  Rome.  The  first  opportunity 
which  offered  of  exerting  his  strength,  was 
in  the  presence  of  a numerous  assembly  of 
citizens  in  the  theatre,  where  he  overthrew 
twelve  of  the  strongest  men  in  wrestling, 
and  outstripped  two  of  the  fleetest  horses  in 
trunning,  on  the  same  day.  He  could  draw 
. a loaded  chariot,  which  two  strong  horses 
were  unable  to  move  : and  could  break  the 
.jaw  of  a horse  with  one  blow  of  his  fist,  and 
his  thigh  with  a kick.  In  war  he  was  always 
engaged  in  the  foremost  ranks,  where  he  dis- 
played feats  of  activity  that  could  only  be 
equalled  by  his  success  ; and  happy  had  it 
^b«n  for  him  and  his  people,  if,  from  being 
formidable  to  his  enemies,  he  had  not  become 
istill  more  so  to  his  subjects.  He  reigned 
for  some  time  at  enmity  with  all  the  world  ; 
all  mankind  wishing  for  his  death,  yet  none 
daring  to  strike  the  blow  j and,  as  if  Fortune 
had  resolved  that  through  life  he  should 
continue  unconquerable,  he  was  killed  at 
^last  by  his  o vn  subjects  while  asleep. 

In  more,  modem  times  we  have  several  In- 
..dances  of  bodily  strength,  and  not  a few  of 
tmazing  swiftness ; but  these  merely  cor- 
■ xireal  perfections  are  now  considered  ns  of 
ranall  advantage,  either  in  peace  or  war. 
r The  invention  of  CTnpowder  in  some  mea- 
ure  levelled  all  flesh  to  one  standard,  and 
rrought  a total  change  in  martial  education 
hrough  aU  parts  of  the  world.  In  peace 
. ilso,  the  discovery  of  new  machines  almost 
very  day,  and  the  application  of  the  strength 
: f irrational  animals  to  the  purposes  of  life, 
[■Jid,  above  all,  the  wondrous  uses  of  the 
t team-engine,  have  rendered  human  strength 
1'  f less  value.  The  boast  of  corporeal  strength 
1 therefore  consigned  to  barbarous  nations, 
here,  from  the  deficiency  of  art,  its  value  is 
•.ill  felt ; but  in  more  civilized  countries, 

'.s  proud  pre-eminence  has  fallen  in  a ratio 
ommeiisurate  with  the  progress  of  art,  and 
1C  advancement  of  intellectual  superiority. 

^ But  Man,  though  invested  with  superior 
ovrers,  and  possessed  of  more  numerous 
rivileges,  with  respect  to  his  necessities  j 
- .|ems  to  be  inferior  to  the  meanest  animals. 

> laturc  has  introduced  him  into  life  with  a 
reater  variety  of  wants  and  infirmities  than 
le  rest  of  her  creatures,  unarmed  in  the 
liilst  of  enemies.  Among  the  many  thou- 
uid  imaginary  wants  jicculiar  to  Man,  he 
J.  as  two  in  common  with  all  other  animals, 
hich  nevertheless  he  feels  in  a greater  de- 
■ec  than  they  : these  are  the  want  of  sleep, 
id  hunger.  The  latter  is  a more  destructive 
•e  to  mankind  than  watchfulness : but, 
loiigh  fatal  without  its  proiicr  antidote,  it 
ay  always  be  rcmovcil  by  food  ; and  to 
apilre  this.  Men  have  been  known  to  en- 


counter certain  death.  Hunger,  however, 
terrible  as  it  is  in  its  approaches,  is  said  to  be 
not  proportionately  so  in  its  duration  ; for 
the  pain  occasioned  by  famine  decreases  as 
the  strength  fails,  and  a total  insensibility 
at  length  comes  to  the  relief  of  the  wretched 
sufferer.  It  is,  however,  incontestably  cer- 
tain that  Man  is  less  able  to  support  hunger 
than  any  other  animal  : nor  is  he  better 
qualified  to  bear  a state  of  watchfulness. 
Sleep,  indeed,  seems  much  more  necessary 
to  him  than  to  any  other  creature  ; as,  when 
awake,  he  may  be  said  to  exhaust  a greater 
proportion  of  the  nervous  fluid,  and  con- 
sequently to  stand  in  need  of  an  adequate 
supply.  Other  animals,  when  most  awake, 
are  but  little' removed  from  a state  of  slum- 
ber : their  inert  faculties,  imprisoned  in 
matter,  and  rather  exerted  by  impulse  than 
deliberation,  require  sleep  more  as  a cessa- 
tion from  motion  than  from  thought.  But 
with  respect  to  Man  it  is  far  otherwise  ; liis 
ideas,  fatigued  with  their  various  excursions, 
demand  a cessation,  not  less  than  the  body 
from  toil,  jportunately  for  mankind,  sleep 
generally  arrives  in  time  to  relieve  the  mental 
powers,  as  well  as  the  bodily  frame  : but  it 
I is  often  in  vain  that  all  light  is  excluded, 
all  noise  removed,  and  warmth  and  softness 
conspire,  as  it  were,  to  invite  sleep  ; the 
restless  and  active  mind  still  retains  its  for- 
mer vigilance  ; and  reason,  that  wishes  to 
resign  the  reins,  is  obliged,  in  spite  of  herself, 
to  maiutain  them.  In  this  disagreeable 
state,  the  mind  ranges  from  thought  to 
thought,  willing  to  lose  the  distinctness  of 
perception,  by  increasing  the  multitude  of 
images.  At  last,  when  sleep  makes  nearer 
approaches,  every  object  of  the  imagination 
begins  to  blend  with  that  which  lies  next  to 
it ; a part  of  their  distinction  fades  away  ; 
and  ensuing  sleep  fashions  out  dreams  for 
the  remainder. 

In  sleep  the  whole  nervous  frame  is  re- 
laxed, while  the  heart  and  lungs  seem  more 
forcibly  exerted.  This  fuller  circulation  pro- 
duces also  a tension  of  the  muscles  : it  may 
be  considered  as  a kind  of  exercise,  con- 
tinued through  the  whole  frame ; and  by 
this  the  perspiration  becomes  more  copious, 
though  the  appetite  for  food  is  entirely 
removed.  Too  much  sleep  dulls  the  ap- 
prehension, weakens  the  memory,  and  un- 
fits the  body  for  supporting  fatigue  : too 
little  sleep,  on  the  contrary,  emaciates  the 
frame,  produces  melancholy,  and  wastes  tlie 
constitution.  A life  of  study,  it  is  well 
known,  unfits  the  body  for  receiving  this 
grateful  refreshment ; and  the  approaches 
of  sleep  are  averted  by  intense  reflection  : 
when,  therefore,  it  comes  at  last,  its  con- 
tinuance should  not  be  hastily  interrupted. 
Sleep  is,  indeed,  by  some  pronounced  to  be 
a very  agreeable  period  of  Man’s  existence, 
in  consciiucnce  of  the  pleasurable  dreams 
which  sometimes  attend  it.  This,  however, 
is  rather  fanciful  than  just ; the  pleo.snre 
which  dreams  arc  capable  of  conveying 
seldom  reaching  to  our  waking  pitch  oif  fe- 
licity : the  mind  often,  in  the  midst  of  its 
vi.sionary  satisfactions,  demands  of  itself, 
whether  it  docs  not  owe  them  to  an  illusion  "i 
and  not  unfrequently  awakes  with  the  reply. 
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But  it  is  seldom,  except  in  cases  of  tlie 
highest  deliglit  or  the  deepest  distress,  that 
the  mind  has  power  thus  to  disengage  itself 
from  the  empire  of  fancy  : in  the  eommon 
course  of  its  operations,  it  submits  to  those 
numerous  i'antastic  images  which  succeed 
each  other,  and  which,  like  many  of  our 
waking  thoughts,  are  generally  forgotten. 
There  are  others  on  whom  dreams  appear  to 
have  a very  different  effect;  and  who,  without 
seeming  to  remember  their  impressions  tlie 
succeeding  morning,  have  yet  evidenced,  by 
their  actions  during  sleep,  that  they  were  very 
powerfully  impelled  by  their  dominion;  per- 
forming many  of  the  ordinary  duties  to  which 
they  have  been  accustomed  when  awake  ; 
and,  witli  a ridiculous  industry,  completing 
by  night  what  they  had  failed  to  accomplish 
by  day.  Numerous  instances  might  indeed 
be  cited  to  show  that  the  imagination  is 
equally  active  by  night  as  by  day,  and  that 
it  often  involuntarily  intrudes  where  it  is 
least  commanded  or  desired.  Wliile  awake, 
and  in  health,  this  busy  principle  cannot 
much  deceive  us : it  may  raise  a thousand 
phantoms  before  us,  build  schemes  of  hap- 
piness, or  shudder  at  ideal  misery  ; but  the 
senses  are  all  alive  and  sound  to  evince  its 
falsity.  Our  eyes  show  us  that  the  prospect 
is  not  present  ; our  hearing  and  our  touch 
depose  against  its  reality  ; and  our  taste 
and  smelling  are  equally  vigilant  in  de- 
tecting the  imposition.  Reason,  therefore, 
at  once  determines  on  the  cause  ; and  the 
fleeting  intruder.  Imagination,  is  restrained 
or  banished  from  the  mind.  But  it  is  other- 
wise in  sleep  : the  senses  being  as  much  as 
possible  at  rest,  liaving  lost  their  peculiar 
functions,  the  imagination  is  then  left  to 
riot  at  large,  and  to  lead  the  understanding 
captive.  Every  incursive  idea  then  becomes 
a reality  ; and  the  mind,  being  destitute  of 
every  power  that  can  correct  the  illusion, 
receives  them  for  truths. 

But  we  fear  we  have  trespassed  too  long 
on  this  part  of  our  subject ; w'e  therefore 
hasten  from  the  consideration  of  what  may 
be  thought  ideal  and  imaginary,  to  that 
which  is  actual  and  manifest.  Every  object 
in  nature  has  its  improvement  and  decay. 
The  human  form  no  sooner  arrives  at  ma- 
turity, than  it  instantly  begins  to  decline. 
The  waste  is  at  first  insensible,  and  fre- 
quently several  3’ears  revolve  before  we  per- 
ceive any  considerable  alteration  : but  we 
ought  to  feel  the  weight  of  our  years  better 
than  their  number  can  be  estimated  by 
strangers  ; and  as  those  are  seldom  deceived 
who  judge  of  our  age  by  external  signs,  we 
might  be  more  sensible  of  the  truth,  wpe  we 
more  attentive  to  our  feelings,  and  did  not 
' suffer  ourselves  to  be  deceived  by  vanity  and 
' fallacious  hopes.  When  the  body  has  ac- 
quired its  full  stature,  and  is  extended  to 
its  just  dimensions,  it  begins  to  increase  in 
tliickness ; and  this  augmentation  is  the 
1 first  step  towards  a decay,  being  merely  an 
! addition  of  superfluous  matter,  which  in- 
i fiates  the  body,  and  loads  it  with  an  useless 
; weiglit : this  matter,  which  is  denominated 
‘ fot,  about  the  age  of  thirty-five  or  fortjq 
begins  to  cover  the  muscles  and  interrupt 
1 their  activity  : every  action  then  requires  a 

greater  exertion  to  perform  it ; and  the  in- 
crease of  size  is  at  the  expense  of  case,  ac- 
tivity, and  strength.  The  bones  also  l«- 
come  every  day  more  solid.  In  the  embryo  j 
they  are  almost  as  soft  as  the  muscles  and  1 
the  flesh  ; by  degrees  they  harden  and  ac-  I 
quire  their  natural  vigour  ; but  the  circula-  I 
tion  is  still  carried  on  through  them ; and 
how  hard  soever  the  bones  may  seem,  the  : 
blood  holds  its  current  through  them,  as 
through  all  other  parts  of  the  bodj’.  lake 
the  softer  parts,  they  are  furnished," through 
all  their  substance,  with  their  jiroiier  canals,  ‘ 
although  in  the  different  stages  of  existence 
they  are  of  very  different  capacities.  In 
infancy  they  are  capacious,  and  the  blood 
flows  through  the  bones  with  almost  the 
same  facility  as  through  the  other  channels. 

In  manhood  their  size  is  greatly  diminished  ; 
the  vessels  are  almost  imperceptible,  and  the 
circulation  through  them  is  proportionally 
slow.  But  in  the  decline  of  life,  the  blood 
which  meanders  through  the  bones  no  longer  ' j 
contributing  to  their  growth,  of  necessity  ; i 
tends  to  increase  their  rigidity.  In  pro-  ij 
portion  os  we  advance  in  years,  the  bones, 
the  cartilages,  the  membranes,  the  flesh,  | 
the  skin,  and  every  fibre  of  the  body,  b^  j 
come  more  solid,  hard,  and  dry  : every  part  1 
shrinks,  every  motion  becomes  more  "slow;  ' 
the  circulation  of  the  fluids  is  perfonned  with  ' 
less  freedom  ; perspiration  diminishes  ; the  i 
secretions  alter  ; the  digestion  becomes  slow  ' 
and  laborious  ; and  the  juices  no  longer  i 
serving  to  convey  their  accustomed  nutri-  j 
ment,  those  parts  may  be  said  to  live  no  1 
longer  when  the  circulation  ceases.  Thus  j 
the  body  dies  by  iittle  and  little ; all  its  j 
functions  are  weakened  by  degrees  ; life  is 
driven  from  one  part  of  the  frame  to  another ; 
universal  rigidity  prevails ; and  death  at 
last  closes  the  scene.  Wlien  the  natural 
stamina  are  good,  life  may  irerhaps  be  pro- 
longed for  a few  years,  by  moderating  the 
passions,  by  temperance,  and  by  abstemious- 
ness : but  no  human  art  can  prolong  the 
period  of  life  to  any  considerable  extent. 

It  is  apparent,  indeed,  that  the  duration  of 
life  has  no  absolute  dependence  eitli^r  on 
manners,  customs,  or  the  qualities  of  par-  | 
ticular  food : much,  it  is  true,  is  to  be  as-  1 
cribed  to  the  quality  of  the  air  ; but  we  may  1 
rely  upon  it  that,  if  luxury  and  intem- 
perance be  excepted,  notlring  can  alter  those  j 
laws  of  mechanism  wliich  regulate  tlie  num-  I 
ber  of  our  years.  1 

Well  may  it  be  said,  that  JIan  is  a com-  1 
pound  being  — the  link  between  spiritual  1 
and  animal  existence  ; partaking  of  both  1 
their  natures,  but  having  also  something  1 
peculiar  to  himself.  His  intellectual  faeul-  1 
ties  prove  his  alliance  to  a superior  class  of  1 
beings  : his  sensual  appetites  and  passions  I 
show  his  afiinit.v  to  the  brute  creation.  1 

We  cannot  close  this  article  without  re-  I 
ferring  to  Dr.  Prichard's  admirable  Re-  1 
searches  into  the  Phj'sical  History’  of  >Ian,  ■ 
— a work  which,  although  we  have  not  here  ■ 
quoted  it,  we  recommend  to  the  attention  of  1 ■ 
our  readers  ns  one  which  discusses  a most  ^ ■ 
important  subject  with  consummate  ability-  I 

MANAKIN.  [See  P.irp.u,oti'S.] 

li 
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itAXATUS.  A genus  of  herbivorous 
marine  animals,  familiarly  called  Sea  Cows, 
and  usuallyassociated  witli  the  order  Cetacea. 
The  body  of  the  Manatus  is  of  an  oblong 
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shape,  terminated  by  a lengthened  oval  tin  : 
it  generally  measures  six  or  seven  feet  in 
length,  but  sometimes  grows  to  an  enormous 
size  i and  its  paddles  or  fins  exhibit  rudi- 
ments of  nails,  by  the  aid  of  which  tlie  un- 
wieldy animal  drags  its  body  along  on  the 
shore,  to  browse  on  the  herbage  that  grows 
on  and  near  the  banks  of  the  great  rivers  to 
which  it  resorts.  The  skin  of  the  Manatus 
is  of  a blackish  colour,  very  tough  and  hard, 
and  full  of  inequalities,  like  the  bark  of  an 
oak  ; and  on  it  ore  sprinkled  a few  bristly 
hairs,  about  an  inch  in  length.  The  eyes 
are  e.vceedingly  small  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  animal.  It  has  no  external  ears, 
but  only  two  orifices,  scarcely  large  enough 
to  admit  a quill ; the  tongue  is  pointed,  and 
extremely  small ; the  mouth  is  destitute  of 
teeth,  but  furnished  with  two  solid  white 
bones,  extending  the  entire  length  of  both 
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jaws,  which  serve  instead  of  grinders ; the 
lips  are  double ; and  near  the  junction  of 
the  two  jaws  the  mouth  is  full  of  white 
tubular  bristles,  answering  the  same  purpose 
as  the  laminae  in  whales,  to  prevent  the  food 
from  issuing  out  with  the  water.  The  lips 
are  also  thick-set  with  bristles,  serving,  in- 
-ftead  of  tectli,  to  cut  the  strong  roots  of  the 
marine  plants,  which,  floating  ashore,  point 
out  the  vicinity  of  these  animals. 

M,VXDRII,I,.  The  great  blue-faced  Ba- 
ooon.  [See  Baboox.] 

.MANGO-FISII.  [Sec  Poi.TSF.iuis.] 

MANIS  S PANOOBIN  ; orSCABY  ANT- 
v ATER.  The  Linniean  genus  Manis  con- 
ists  of  certain  singular  animals,  known  also 
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by  tlio  name  of  Pangolins  and  Scaly  Ant- 
eaters  ; and  are  limited  to  the  warmest  parts 
of  Asia  and  Africa.  They  resemble  the  Myr- 
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mecophaga,  or  Hairy  Ant-eaters,  in  having 
a very  long  extensible  tongue,  furnished 
with  a glutinous  mucus  for  securing  their 
insect  food,  and  in  being  destitute  of  teeth  ; 
but  diftering  wholly  from  them  in  the  body, 
limbs,  and  tail  being  covered  witlt  a panoply 
of  large.  Imbricated  scales,  overlapping  each 
other,  after  the  manner  of  lacertine  reptiles  j 
and  also  in  being  able  to  roll  themselves  up 
w'hen  in  danger,  by  which  their  trenchant 
scales  become  erect,  and  present  a defensive 
armour  sufficient  to  repel  the  assaults  of  the 
most  ferocious  of  their  enemies.  They  are 
quite  harmless  in  their  nature,  entirely  sub- 
sist on  ants,  termites,  &e.,  and  differ  from 
the  true  Ant-eaters  of  South  America  in 
little  else  than  in  being  provided  with  tliis 
scaly  integument.  They  are  remarkable  for 
the  strength  and  number  of  their  caudal 
vertebrtE  ; and  in  a general  view  of  tlie  ani- 
mal kingdom,  they  may  be  considered  as 
having  the  appearance  of  forming  a Idud  of 
link  between  the  proper  viviparous  quadru- 
peds and  the  Lizards. 

The  Long-tailed  Manis.  (J/aitts  ietra- 
dactgla.)  Tills  species  is  generally  upwards 
of  two  feet  in  length,  and  the  tall  is  more 
than  twice  as  long  as  the  body  : the  head  is 
small,  the  snout  narrow  ; the  whole  body, 
except  the  under  part,  covered  with  broad 
but  sharp-pointed  scales,  wliich  are  striated 
throughout  their  whole  length.  The  legs 
are  very  short ; scaled  like  the  body ; and 
on  each  of  the  feet  are  four  claws,  those  on 
the  fore  feet  being  stronger  than  those  on 
the  liind.  The  colour  of  the  whole  animal 
is  an  uniform  deep  brown,  with  a cost  of 
yellow,  and  a glossy  surface.  It  is  a native 
of  Africa. 

The  Siiop.T-TATLED  Manis.  (Jlfa?iis  pen- 
tadactgla.)  In  this  species  the  head  is  small 
as  in  the  former,  but  the  tail  is  much  thicker 
and  shorter,  being  not  so  long  os  the  body, 
wide  at  the  base,  gradually  tapering,  but 
terminating  very  obtusely.  The  feet  are 
furnished  with  five  toes  each,  those  on  the 
fore  feet,  except  the  exterior  one,  wliich  is 
very  small,  being  extremely  strong.  The 
scales  differ  in  shape  from  those  of  the  jire- 
ceding,  being  much  larger  and  udder  in  jiro- 
portion  to  the  body  and  tail : they  are  also 
much  harder,  and  so  impenetrable  when  the 
animal  rolls  itself  up,  that  when  the  tiger, 
panther,  or  hyoma  attcmiits  to  force  it,  the 
Manis  remains  perfectly  secure,  and  the  as- 
sailant Butrers  for  his  temerity.  The  Manis 
chiefly  Inhabits  the  most  obscure  parts  of 
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the  forest,  and  digs  itself  a retreat  in  tlie 
cleft  of  some  rock,  whore  it  brings  forth  its 
young.  It  Is  a native  of  India,  in  many 
parts  of  which  it  is  called  the  Jiojjerkeit. 

JIANTICORA.  [See  Cicindelid.ij.] 

MANTIS:  MANTIDAE.  A genus  and 
family  of  Orthopterous  insects,  whose  singu- 
lar appearance,  and  the  grotesque  forms  they 
usually  assume  when  lying  in  wait  for  their 
prey,  have  not  only  attracted  great  attention, 
but  have  given  rise  to  the  most  superstitious 
notions  among  the  vulgar.  The  Mantidce 
are  characterized  by  having  a narrow  and 
elongated  body ; the  anterior  legs  of  enor- 
mous length  ; short  palpi,  terminating  in  a 
point ; the  tarsi  five-jointed,  and  the  wings 
plaited  longitudinally These  insects  fre- 

quent trees  and  plants  ; and  the  forms  and 
colours  of  their  wings  and  bodies  are  so  like 
the  leaves  and  twigs  which  surround  them 
as  to  give  them  remarkable  power  to  elude 
observation. 

The  PnAYiN-G  Mantis  {Mantis  religi- 
osa)  is  of  a beautiful  green  colour,  nearly 
three  inches  in  length,  of  a slender  shape, 
and  in  its  general  sitting  posture  holds 
up  _ the  two  fore-legs,  slightly  bent,  in  an 
attitude  resembling  that  of  a person  when 
at  prayer ; in  wliich  position  it  will  some- 
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times  remain  motionless  for  several  hours. 
It  is  termed  by  the  French  prie-Bieu.  Its 
food  consists  of  flies  and  other  insects,  which 
it  is  exceedingly  dexterous  in  catching  and 
retaining.  “ The  monkish  legends  tell  us 
that  St.  Francis  Xavier,  seeing  a Mantis 
moving  along  in  its  solemn  way,  holding  up 
its  two  fore-legs  ns  in  the  act  of  devotion, 
desired  it  to  sing  the  praises  of  God  ; where- 
upon the  insect  carolled  forth  a fine  can- 
ticle ! {Ins.  Arch.,  p.  Mouifet,  also,  in- 
forms us,  that  ‘ so  divine  a creature  is  tills 
esteemed,  that  if  a childe  ask  the  way  to 
such  a place,  she  will  stretch  out  one  of  her 
feet,  and  shew  him  the  right  way,  and  seldom 
or  never  misse.  As  she  resembleth  those 
diviners  in  the  elevation  of  her  hands,  so 
also  in  likenesse  of  motion  ; for  they  do  not 
sport  themselves  as  others  do,  nor  leap,  nor 
play ; but,  walking  softly,  she  retains  her 
modesty,  and  shews  forth  a mature  kind  of 
gravity  I ’ But  this  gravity  las  Mr.  West- 
wood  aptly  says)  has  an  object  of  a very  dif- 
ferent kind  to  that  of  the  sorcerer.  It  is 
thus,  after  exhibiting  a wonderful  degree  of 
patience,  that,  like  a cat  approaching  a 
mouse,  the  !Mantis  moves  almost  impercep- 
tibly along,  and  steals  towards  its  prey, 
fearful  of  jiutting  it  to  flight.  When  sufti- 
cicntly  near,  the  fore  leg  is  extended  to  its 
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full  length,  and  the  insect  seized,  being  im- 
mediately secured  lietwcen  the  tibia  and 
femur,  where  it  is  held  by  the  numerous 
teeth  with  which  those  parts  arc  armed." 
These  insects  are  of  a very  voracious  and 
pugnacious  nature  j and  when  kept  with 
others  of  their  own  species  in  a state  of  cap- 
tivity, will  fight  till  one  or  the  other  is  de- 
stroyed in  the  contest.  — Very  similar  to  the 
foregoing  is  the  Mantis  precaria.  It  is  of 
a beautiful  green  colour,  with  the  thorax 
ciliated  on  each  side,  and  the  upper  wings 
each  marked  in  the  middle  by  a transparent 
spot.  This  species  is  held  in  the  highest 
veneration  by  some  of  the  ignorant  African  : 
tribes — But  of  all  the  Mantes,  perhaps  the 
most  singular  in  its  appearance  is  the  Empusa 
gongylodcs,  wiiich,  from  its  thin  limbs  and 
the  grotesque  form  of  its  body,  especially  in 
its  dried  state,  seems  to  resemble  the  con- 
junction of  several  fragments  of  withered 
stalks,  &c.  [ 

MANTISPA  : MANTISPID.®.  A genus  ’ 
and  family  of  insects  belonging  to  the  order 
Neuroptera.  They  appear  to  be  very  closely 
allied  to  the  Hemerobiidee  in  the  general 
character  of  the  veins  of  the  wings.  The 
species  are  but  of  small  size,  of  dull  colours,  i 
and  widely  dispersed  throughout  the  globe. 
They  chiefiy  reside  upon  oaks,  and  the  | 
structure  of  the  fore  legs  and  mouth  seems 
to  indicate  that  their  habits  are  predaceous. 

MARECA.  A genus  of  Palmipede  birds, 
containing  the  Widgeon  {Mareca  Fendgpe.),  ' 
[which  see.]  I 

MARGARITACEAE.  An  order  of  SIol- 
lusca,  containing  several  interesting  genera  ; | I 
among  which  is  the  Avicula  margaritifera.  I 
the  shell  of  which  produces  the  most  valued 
Pearls,  as  well  as  the  greatest  quantity  of 
Mother-of-Pearl ; the  latter  being  simply 
the  nacreous  interior  of  the  shell.  The  pearl's  ! 
are  separate  formations  of  a similar  sub-  | 
stance,  deposited  by  the  mantle.  The  best 
Pearls  are  generally  produced  at  the  point,  I 
where  the  attachment  of  the  adductor  muscle  . 
causes  a roughness  in  the  shell.  The^ra-  | 
dual  change  which  takes  place  in  the  posi- 
tion of  this  muscle,  in  accordance  with  the  | 
growth  of  the  animal,  causes  the  detach-  i 
ment  of  the  pearl ; and  it  is  generally  found 
imbedded  in  the  substance-of  the  muscle,  by 
the  motion  of  whose  fibres  its  spherical  form 
seems  chiefly  occasioned.  But  the  formation 
of  Pearls  is  by  no  means  confined  to  this 
species  ; for  any  shell,  univalve  or  bivalve, 
with  a nacreous  interior,  may  produce 
them. 

M.tVRGAY.  {Felis  tigrina.)  A species  of 
wild  cat,  native  of  South  America.  It  is 
about  the  size  of  the  common  cat ; and  is 
very  fierce  and  untameable.  Tlie  ground- 
colour is  a bright  tawny  : the  face  striped 
downwards  w ith  black  ; the  shoulders  and 
body  marked  both  witli  stripes  and  large 
oblong  black  spots  ; small  spots  on  the  legs : 
the  breast,  belly,  and  insides  of  the  limbs, 
whitish  : long  tail,  marked  w ith  black  and 
gray.  It  resides  principally  on  trees,  prey- 
ing on  birds  ; and  seldom  brings  forth  more 
than  two  young  ones  at  a birth. 


MARGIXELLA.  A genus  of  Molluscous 
animals,  inhabiting  an  oval,  smooth,  shining 
shell,  often  handsomely  coloured  ; the  spire 
exceedingly  short ; the  right  lip  having  a 
tl\ick  margin  ; plaits  nearly  equal  in  size  ; 
and  no  operculum.  The  head  of  the  animal 
is  very  distinct,  with  a small  proboscis,  and 
two  tentacuia  having  eyes  at  the  base.  It 
covers  the  greater  part  of  the  shell  with  the 
mantle,  and  by  continually  depositing  vi- 
' treous  matter  gives  it  a bright  polish,  which, 
together  with  the  delicately  neat  arrange- 
I,  ment  of  colours  in  most  species,  renders 
' them  very  beautiful. 

MARIKINA.  An  appellation  given  to  .a 
■ : Brazilian  species  of  Sionkey,  furnished  with 
I ' a mane,  and  having  a tirft  of  hair  at  tlie  end 
' of  its  tail.  It  is  the  Jacchus  Rosalia  of  na- 
: turalists. 

MAIiMOT.  iArctonvjs.')  A genus  of 
: Rodent  animals  of  which  there  are  several 
. species.  The  Marmots  in  their  dentition  are 
nearly  allied  to  the  squirrels,  though  in  their 
general  form  they  are  very  dissimilar  to 
, those  active  little  quadrupeds,  and  have 
' been  generally  classed  with  the  rats.  They 
I have  five  molar  teeth  on  each  side  of  the 
! lower  jaw  ; short  legs  ; a rather  short  tail  j 
; I heavy  body ; and  a short  fiat  head : four 
1 1 toes  on  the  fore  feet,  and  five  on  the  hinder. 
They  live  in  communities ; have  extensive 
burrows  on  the  sides  of  high  and  cold  moun- 
tains ; and  pass  the  winter  in  a dormant 
state. 

The  Alpise  M.vp.uot  {Arctomys  Alpinits) 
is  alxjut  the  size  of  a rabbit ; of  a grayish 
yellow  colour,  approaching  to  brown  to- 
wards the  head  ; and  has  a short  tail.  This 
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species  inhabits  the  mountains  of  Europe 
(particularly  those  of  the  Alps  and  Pyre- 
nees), just  below  the  region  of  perpetual 
snow  ; and  feeds  on  insects,  roots,  and  vege- 
« tables.  They  live  in  large  societies  i and 
' when  they  are  eating,  they  post  a sentinel, 
1 who  on  the  approach  of  any  danger  gives  a 
• shrill  wlilstle,  when  they  all  retire  into  tlicir 
W burrows,  which  are  contrived  with  great  art, 
and  are  well  lined  with  moss  and  hay.  In 
these  retreats  they  remain  in  a torpid  state 
^ from  the  autumn  till  April.  In  fine  weather 
b they  are  seen  sporting  about  tlie  neijshbour- 
^ hoo(I  of  their  burrows  ; they  delight  in  bosk- 
■ ‘ ing  in  the  sunshine,  and  frequently  assume 
w an  upright  posture,  sitting  on  their  hind 
feet.  Before  they  retire  to  tlicir  winter 
‘t-  quarters  they  arc  observed  to  grow  exces- 


sively fat ; and,  on  tlie  contrary,  appear 
greatly  emaciated  on  first  emerging  from 
them.  Ill  a domestic  state  the  Marmot  will 
eat  almost  any  kind  of  animal  or  vegetable 
food. 

There  are  many  Marmots  inhabiting  North 
America  which  have  been  considered  as  be- 
longing to  the  sub-genus  Spermophilus.  The 
most  celebrated  of  these  is  the  Pkaikie  Doo. 
(Arctomys  ludovicianm.)  The  name  of 
Prairie  Dog  has  been  given  to  it  from  a sup- 
posed similarity  between  its  warning  cry 
and  the  barking  of  a small  dog.  They  live 
in  large  communities  ; tlieir  villages,  as  they 
are  termed  by  the  hunters,  sometimes  being 
many  miles  in  extent.  Tlie  entrance  to 
each  burrow  is  at  the  summit  of  the  mound 
of  earth  tlirown  up  during  the  progress  of 
the  excavation  below.  The  hole  descends 
vertically  to  the  depth  of  one  or  two  feet, 
after  which  it  continues  in  an  oblique  direc- 
tion. Tills  Alarmot,  like  the  rest  of  the  spe- 
cies, becomes  torpid  during  tlie  winter,  and, 
to  protect  itself  against  the  rigour  of  the 
season,  stops  the  mouth  of  its  liole,  and  con- 
structs a neat  globular  cell  at  the  bottom  of 
it,  of  fine  dry  grass,  so  compactly  put  to- 
gether as  almost  to  form  a solid  mass.  In 
the  “ Travels  in  North  America  ” by  the 
Hon.  C.  A.  Murray,  we  find  an  account  of 
this  animal.  Speaking  of  an  extensive  and 
desolate  prairie  througli  whicli  he  was  pass- 
ing, is  the  folloivlng  desciiption  of  the 
“Prairie  Dog.”  “In  this  waste  tliere  was 
not  either  bird  or  beast  to  be  seen,  except 
Prairie  Dogs.  I do  not  know  how  these 
little  animals  obtained  tliis  absurd  appella- 
tion, as  they  do  not  bear  the  slightest  re- 
semblance to  the  canine  species,  either  in 
formation  or  liabits.  In  size  they  vary  ex- 
tremely, but  in  general  tliey  are  not  larger 
than  a squirrel,  and  not  unlike  one  in  ap- 
pearance, except  that  they  want  his  bushy 
tail ; the  head  is  also  somewhat  rounder. 
They  burrow  under  the  light  soil,  and  tlrrow 
it  up  round  the  entrance  to  their  dwelling 
like  tile  English  rabbit : on  this  little  mound 
they  generally  sit,  cliirping  and  cliattering 
to  one  another,  like  two  neighbour  gossips 
in  a village.  Their  number  is  incredible, 
and  their  cities  (for  tliey  deserve  no  less  a 
name)  full  of  activity  and  bustle.  I do  not 
know  what  tlicir  occupations  arc ; but  I 
have  seen  them  constantly  running  from 
one  hole  to  anotlier,  altliougli  tliey  do  not 
ever  pay  any  distant  visits.  Tliey  seem  on 
the  aiiproach  of  danger  always  to  retire 
to  their  own  liomes  : but  tlieir  great  deliglit 
apparently  consists  in  braving  it,  with  the 
usual  insolence  of  cowardice  wiien  secure 
from  punishment ; for,  as  you  aiiproncli, 
they  wag  their  little  tails,  elevate  tlieir 
heads,  and  cliattcr  at  j'ou  like  a monkey, 
louder  and  louder  tlic  nearer  you  come  : but 
no  sooner  is  the  hand  raised  to  any  missile, 
whctlier  gun,  arrow,  stick,  or  stone,  tlian 
tliey  pop  into  the  hole  with  a rapidity  only 
equalled  by  that  sudden  disappearance  of 
Punch,  with  which,  when  a child,  I have 
been  so  much  delighted  in  the  streets  and 
squares  of  London.”  Their  holes  seem  to 
lie  tenanted  also  by  a species  of  owls  i, stria: 
cunicularia)  i and  this  apparently  discrepant 
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couple  live  together  united  not  in  the  bonds 
of  matrimony  but  of  friendsliip. 

There  are  several  other  American  species. 
The  Queukc  Maujiot  {Arctomya  empetra), 
a solitary  animal,  whose  burrows  are  almost 
perpendicular,  and  situated  in  dry  spots,  at 
some  distance  from  the  water.  The  Wood- 
chuck (A  rctomys  monax)  ; they  make  their 
burrows  in  the  sides  of  liills,  whicli  extend 
a considerable  distance,  and  terminate  in 
chambers  lined  witli  dry  grass,  leaves,  &c. 
They  are  easily  tamed,  and  are  very  cleanly. 

Besides  the  foregoing,  many  species  of  the 
Marmot  are  found  in  the  north  of  Europe 
and  Asia  : they  swarm  in  the  Ukraine,  about 
the  Boristlienes,  in  the  southern  desert  of 
Great  Tartary,  and  in  the  Alcaic  mountains 
south  of  the  Irtis.  They  burrow,  and  form 
magazines  of  corn  and  nuts  ; sit  like  squir- 
rels ivhile  they  eat  ; and  generally  bring 
forth  from  five  to  eight  young.  They  are 
both  herbivorous  and  carnivorous. 

MARMOZET,or  OUTSTITIS.  {Jacchns.) 
A genus  of  American  monkeys  distinguished 
from  the  rest  by  the  absence  of  tlie  additional 
molar,  and  by  the  sharpness  and  crooked- 
ness of  their  nails.  The  thumb  is  not  oppo- 
sable, being  placed  in  the  same  line  vith 
the  other  fingers  ; and  that  of  the  hind  feet 
is  very  short.  The  tail  is  large,  and  thickly 
covered  with  hair  ; but  it  is  not  prehensile  j 
and  in  many  species  it  is  marked  by  trans- 
verse bars,  giving  it  a very  elegant  appear- 
ance : several  are  also  distinguished  by 
tufts  of  hair  projecting  from  tlie  sides  of  the 
head.  They  are  very  agile  in  their  move- 
ments, and  extremely  cautious  and  wary  j 
exhibiting  a degree  of  wildness  and  distrust 
even  wlien  in  confinement.  They  show 
much  instinctive  sagacity  in  their  search  for 
insect  food. 

MABSUPIALIA,  or  MARSUPIALS.  A 
singular  family  of  the  order  Carnivora,  in 
the  class  Mammalia ; and  so  called  from  the 
females  having  a pouch  imarsnpiuni),  or 
temporary  abode  for  the  young  immediately 
after  birth,  and  into  which  they  retreat  long 
after  they  can  walk,  whenever  they  are  ap- 
prehensive of  danger.  Two  particular  bones, 
called  the  marsupial  bones,  attached  to  the 
pubis,  and  placed  amidst  tlie  abdominal 
muscles,  support  this  pouch.  Professor  Owen 
says,  “ they  assist  in  producing  a compres- 
sion of  the  mammary  gland,  necessary  for 
the  alimentation  of  a peculiarly  feeble  otf- 
sjning,  and  tliey  defend  the  abdominal  vis- 
cera from  the  pressure  of  the  young  as  they 
increase  in  size,  during  their  mammary  or 
marsupial  existence,  and  still  more  when 
they  return  to  tlie  pouch  for  temporary 
shelter.”  It  should  moreover  be  observed, 
that  these  marsupial  bones  are  found  like- 
wise in  the  male,  and  even  in  species  where 
the  pouch-formed  fold  of  skin  is  scarcely 
perceptible.  Now  South  Wales  abounds  in 
marsupial  animals,  but  they  are  found  also 
in  America  and  tlie  Asiatic  islands.  [See 
Kangaroo  : Opossum.] 

MARTEN.  iMnstelafoina.)  This  elegant 
and  lively  animal,  wliose  agile  and  graceful 
motions  are  not  excelled  by  any  of  the 


weasel  tribe,  resides  in  woods,  and  preys 
chiefly  on  birds  and  small  animals.  Its 
general  length  from  nose  to  tail  is  about  a 
foot  and  a half,  and  the  tail  is  ten  inches  long. 
The  female  breeds  in  hollow  trees,  produces 
from  three  to  seven  young  at  a time,  and  has 
at  least  two  litters  in  a j'ear.  They  are 
very  destructive  to  game  of  every  kind,  and 
to  all  sorts  of  domestic  poultry,  eggs,  &c.  : 
they  will  also  feed  on  rats,  mice,  and  moles  ; 
are  very  fond  of  honey,  and  will  sometimes 
eat  seeds  and  grain.  The  Marten  is  of  a 
dark  tawny  colour,  with  a white  throat ; and 
the  belly  is  of  a dusky  brown  : the  tail  is 
bushy,  and  of  a darker  colour  than  the  other 
parts  ; the  ears  are  moderately  large  and 
rounded ; muzzle  pointed  s and  the  eyes 
bright  and  lively.  It  is  very  wild  and  un- 
tameable  if  captured  when  full  grown,  but 
if  taken  young  is  susceptible  of  great  do- 
cility. It  has  two  sorts  of  fur ; the  outer, 
which  is  very  long,  and  brown  of  different  ■ 
shades  in  different  parts  of  the  body  ; and  the 
inner,  which  is  extremely  soft,  short,  and  of  a 
light  yellowish  gray  colour.  I 

The  Pine  Marten  {Jfustela  martes)  is  an  i 
inhabitant  of  the  woody  districts  in  the  j 
northern  parts  of  America,  from  the  Atlantic  i 
to  the  Pacific  ; it  is  also  found  about  the 
region  of  Mount  Caucasus,  as  well  os  in  ; 
Sweden,  Norway,  &c.  It  very  closely  re-  i 
sembles  the  preceding,  but  may  be  dis-  ' 
tinguished  by  its  smaller  size,  longer  legs,  i 
finer,  thicker,  and  more  glossy  fur,  and  from  1 
the  throat  being  marked  with  a brood  yellow 
spot.  The  Pine  Marten  preys  on  mice,  | 
rabbits,  partridges,  &c.  It  never  frequents  i 
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houses,  as  the  common  Marten  occasionally 
does ; but  confines  itself  altogether  to  the 
woods  and  fields.  Its  fur  is  far  superior  in 
quality  to  that  of  the  former  species,  and 
the  skins  form  a great  article  of  commerce. 
When  this  animal  is  pursued,  and  its  retreat 
cut  off,  it  shows  its  teeth,  erects  its  hair, 
arches  its  back,  and  hisses  like  a cat.  It 
burrows  in  the  ground,  carries  its  young 
about  six  weeks,  and  brings  forth  from  four 
to  seven  in  a litter  about  the  iattcr  end  of 
April.  Both  this  and  the  former  si>ccic3 
have  a kind  of  musky  smell. 

Pexnant’,s  Marten.  (Musicla  Cana- 
densis.) This  is  also  a native  of  the  north- 
ern parts  of  America.  It  is  a larger  and 
stronger  animal  than  the  Pine  Marten  ; lives 
in  the  woods,  preferring  damp  places  to  drys 
and  climbs  with  facility.  It  brings  forth 
once  a year,  from  two  to  four  young.  It  is 
sought  for  its  skin,  of  which  considerable 
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numbers  arc  every  year  exported  by  the 
fur  traders. 

I MARTIN.  [See  Swallow.] 

i MASON-BEE.  A species  of  the  genus  ' 
f Osmia,  remarkable  for  constructing  its  nest 
of  agglutinated  sand,  fixing  it  on  the  sides 
of  walls,  &c.,  or  availing  itself  of  some  cavity  ; 
or  suitable  projection  for  that  purpose.  Tins  | 
species  constructs  six  or  eight  cells  near  each 
other,  though  irregularly  placed ; and  the  j 
female,  having  deposited  an  egg,  with  a j 
supply  of  honey  and  pollen  in  each,  covers  i 
the  wliole  and  fills  the  spaces  between  the 
cells  with  the  same  kind  of  material  she  had 
used  in  constructing  them  ; the  whole  having 
the  appearance  of  a dab  of  mnd,  which  might 
have  been  placed  there  by  accident.  This 
viscid  mud,  or  mortar,  which  is  at  first  soft, 
soon  becomes  os  hard  as  stone ; and  the 
eggs  being  laid  in  it,  undergo  the  same 
metamorphosis  as  those  of  the  common  bees. 

‘ —Several  species  select  the  deserted  shells  of 
snails,  in  the  spiral  tubes  of  which  they 
’ construct  their  nests.  The  bee  having  found 
a shell  suitable  to  her  purpose,  deposits  an 
egg,  together  with  a suitable  supply  of  pollen 
and  honey,  at  the  extremity  of  the  tube  ; 
the  space  occuj)ied  thereby  being  not  quite 
half  an  inch  in  length  : this  space  she  closes 
by  a thin  partition,  which  is  composed  of 
abraded  leaves  or  moss,  repeating  the  ope- 
ration until  she  has  constructed  the  required 
number  of  shells ; she  next  closes  up  the 
entrance  to  the  tube,  for  which  purpose  she 
collects  pellets  of  earth,  small  pieces  of  stick, 

] pebbles-,  &c.,  which,  being  mixed  with  some 
liquid  secreted  by  the  animal,  form  a secure 
protection  to  her  works.  The  larva  having 
consumed  the  store  laid  up  by  the  provident 
parent,  spins  a cocoon  of  a toughish  texture 
, and  of  a dark  brown  colour ; and  in  due 
time  the  perfect  insect  makes  its  appearanee. 
i The  genus  Osmia  contains  many  species, 
each  having  a favourite  locality  for  its  nest- 
building  operations,  but  all  of  them  varying 
; their  economy  in  accordance  with  accidental 
, circumstances.  Some  of  these  bees  are  red, 
and  others  black  ; but  they  are  nil  nearly  of 
: the  same  size,  being  about  the  length  of 
; drones,  though  not  so  thick.  The  black 
Mason-bees  have  stings  ; but  the  red,  being 
males,  have  none. 

MASON-WASP.  'Odl/nems  murarius, 
parietinus,  ^c.)  Hymenopterous  insects, 
whose  nests  may  be  found  in  this  country 
in  most  sandy  banks  exposed  to  the  sun. 
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and  who  received  the  name  from  the  in- 
1 geniiity  with  which  they  construct  their  ha- 
' bitation.  An  a'-count  of  tliis  is  so  ideoaingly 


given  by  Messrs.  Kirby  and  Spence  in  their 
'•  Introduction  to  Entomology,”  that  we  take 
the  liberty  of  extracting  it.  “This  insect 
(O.  miirarifts)  bores  a cylindrical  cavity  from 
two  to  three  inches  deep,  in  hard  sand  which 
its  mandibles  alone  would  be  scarcely  ca- 
pable of  penetrating,  were  it  not  provided 
with  a slightly  glutinous  liquor  which  it 
pours  out  of  its  mouth,  that,  like  the  vinegar 
with  which  Ilannibai  softened  the  Alps, 
nets  upon  the  cement  of  the  sand,  and  ren- 
ders the  separation  of  the  grains  easy  to  the 
double  pickaxe  with  which  our  little  pioneer 
is  furnished.  But  the  most  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance is  the  mode  in  which  it  disposes 
of  the  excavated  materials.  Instead  of 
throwing  them  at  random  on  a heap,  it 
carefully  forms  them  into  little  oblong  pel- 
lets, and  arranges  them  round  the  entrance 
of  the  hole  so  as  to  form  a tunnel,  wliich, 
when  the  excavation  is  completed,  is  often 
not  less  than  two  or  tliree  inches  in  length. 
For  the  greater  part  of  its  height  this  tunnel 
is  upright,  but  towards  the  top  it  bends  into 
a curve  ; always,  however,  retaining  its  cy- 
lindrical form.  The  little  masses  are  so 
attached  to  each  other  in  this  cylinder  as  to 
leave  numerous  vacuities  between  them, 
which  give  it  the  appearance  of  filagree- 
work.  You  will  readily  divine  that  the 
excavated  hole  is  intended  for  the  reception 
of  an  egg,  but  for  what  purpose  the  external 
tunnel  is  meant  is  not  so  apparent.  One  use, 
and  perhaps  the  most  important,  would  seem 
to  be  to  prevent  the  incursions  of  the  artful 
Ichneumons,  Chrysidas,  &c.,  which  arc  ever 
on  the  watch  to  insinuate  their  parasitic 
young  into  the  nests  of  other  insects  : it 
may  render  their  access  to  the  nest  more 
dithcult ; they  may  dread  to  enter  into  so 
long  and  dark  a defile.  I have  seen,  how- 
ever, more  than  once  a Chrysis  come  out  of 
these  tunnels.  That  its  use  is  only  tempo- 
rary is  plain  from  the  circumstance  that 
the  insect  employs  the  whole  fabric,  when 
its  egg  is  laid  and  store  of  fruit  procured, 
in  filling  up  the  remaining  vacuity  of  the 
hole  ! taking  down  the  pellets,  which  are 
very  conveniently  at  hand,  and  placing  them 
in  it  imtil  the  entrance  is  filled.”  Speaking 
of  the  care  which  Mason-wasps  take  for  their 
young,  the  same  authors  say  : “ One  species 
not  only  incloses  a living  caterpillar  along 
with  its  eggs  in  the  cell,  which  it  carefully 
closes,  but  at  the  expiration  of  a few  days, 
when  the  young  grub  has  appeared  and  has 
consumed  its  provision,  re-opens  the  nest, 
incloses  a second  caterpillar,  and  again  shuts 
the  mouth : and  this  operation  it  repeats 
until  the  young  one  has  attained  its  full 
growth.” 

MASTIFF.  (Ca)iis  moJossvs.')  This 
noble  and  powerful  variety  of  the  Canine 
race  is  distinguished  by  a large  head  and 
broad  muzzle,  very  thick  pendulous  lips, 
moderate  sized  dependent  ears,  heavy  brow, 
a strong  and  well-proportioned  body,  and 
the  tail  rather  full.  Lik6  most  of  the  larger 
kinds  of  dogs,  although  extremely  vigilant 
over  any  tiling  committed  to  his  charge, 
he  will  not  abuse  the  power  with  which  he  is 
intrusted,  nor  call  it  into  action  unless  pro- 
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voked  by  injuries.  In  this  lie  shows  a dis- 
position the  very  reverse  of  tiiat  of  the  Bull- 
who  seldom  waits  for  aggression,  but 
savagely  and  insidiously  makes  the  first 


THIBET  DOd. 

attack.  So  famous  was  great  Britain  for 
its  MastiflS  when  the  Romans  were  its 
masters,  and  in  such  high  estimation  were 
tlieir  strength,  courage,  and  sagacity  held 
by  the  Roman  emperors,  that  a resident 
officer  was  appointed,  for  the  purpose  of 
breeding  them,  and  transmitting  to  the  im- 
perial city  such  as  he  thought  capable  of 
sustaining  the  combats  in  the  amphitheatre. 
Strabo  says  that  the  Gauls  trained  British 
mastiffs  for  war,  and  used  them  in  their 
battles.  According  to  Dr.  Gains,  three  were 
a match  for  a bear,  and  four  for  a lion. 

A remarkable  variety,  if  not  a distinct 
species  of  this  animal,  is  the  Thibet  Dog. 

MASTODON.  A genus  of  extiuct  quad- 
rupeds,  the  remains  of  wliich  in  a fossil  state 
show  that  it  was  a pachydermatous  animal 
allied  to  the  elephants.  It  has  received  its 
name  from  the  conical  projections  on  the 
surfaces  of  the  molar  teeth.  Some  of  these 
were  natives  of  the  Old  World  ; but  by  far 
the  largest  in  size  have  been  found  on  the 
American  continent.  The  skeleton  of  one, 
termed  the  Mastodon  gigantcus,  which  was 
lately  exliibited  in  London,  under  the 
name  of  the  Missouri  Leviathan,  and  is  now 
in  the  British  Museum,  must  have  con- 
siderably exceeded  in  its  dimensions  the 
largest  elephants  now  existing.  In  some 
parts  of  North  America  the  fossil  remains 
of  tills  stupendous  animal  are  abundant, 
particularly  in  the  saline  morass  popularly 
termed  the  Big-bone  Lick,  in  the  northern 
part  of  Kentucky.  There  are  no  traces 
within  the  period  of  tradition  or  history  of 
the  existence  of  these  animals  as  a liidng 
genus.  When  and  how  they  perished,  if 
ascertained  at  all,  must  be  revealed  by  geo- 
logical data.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the 
skeletons  seem  to  have  been  unmoved  since 
the  death  of  the  animal ; some,  in  fact,  which 
were  found  near  the  banks  of  tlie  great 
rivers,  appearing  in  a vertical  position,  as  if 
they  had  sunk  down  or  been  imbedded  in 
the  mud. 

Among  many  curious  traditions  which 
were  believed  by  the  native  Indians  concern- 
ing this  gigantic  animal  and  its  destruction, 
tlie  following  maybe  noticed  : TlieSliawnce 
Indians  believed  that  with  these  stupendous 
quadrupeds  there  e.\i.sted  men  of  propor- 


tionate dimensions,  and  that  tlie  Great  i 
Being  destroyed  both  with  thunderbolts,  i 
Those  of  Virginia  state  that  as  a troop  of 
these  terrible  quadrupeds  were  destroying  the  I 
deer,  the  bisons,  and  the  other  animals  created  i 
for  the  use  of  tlie  Indians,  the  Great  Man  • 
slew  tliem  all  with  his  thunder,  except  the 
big  Bull,  who,  nothing  daunted,  presented  his 
enormous  forehead  to  the  bolts,  and  shook 
them  off  as  they  fell,  till,  being  at  last  ! 
wounded  in  the  side,  he  fled  towards  the 
great  lakes,  where  he  is  to  this  day.  j 

MAV-FLY.  [See  Epuemeu.c.]  j 

MEADOW  BROM^N  [BUTTERFLY].  1 
A name  given  by  collectors  to  Butterflies  of 
the  species  Uippardiia  janira.  I 

MEAL  [5IOTII].  The  name  given  to  the  • 
Fyralis  farinalis.  j 

MEDUSA.  The  name  given  to  a genus  | 
of  marine  animab,  in  the  class  Acalepha,  j 
which  present  to  the  eye,  when  floating  in  ‘ 
their  native  element,  an  umbrella-shaped  \ 
disc,  from  beneath  which  a mimber  of  ten- 
tacula  or  filaments  depend.  In  the  cen- 
tral part  of  the  concave  side  of  this  disc  is 
the  stomach,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  the 
mouth,  opening  downwards,  and  surrounded 
by  four  leaf-like  tentaeula.  The  Medusm 
are  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  “ sea- 
blubber,”  “jelly-fish,”  &c.  They  receive 
nutriment  by  means  of  innumerable  mi- 
nute pores  ; and  in  their  stomachs  are  found 
small  Crustacea,  mollusca,  and  even  fishes. 
At  certain  seasons  many  of  them  sting  and 
inflame  the  hand  that  touches  them  j and 
their  tentaeula  seem  to  possess  considerable 
muscular  power,  capable  of  drawing  to- 
wards the  mouth  almost  any  thing  that 
comes  within  their  reach.  They  swim  by 
rnuscular  contraction  of  the  margins  of  the 
disc.  Many  of  the  Medusce  are  phospho- 
rescent, and  give  that  luminous  appearance 
to  the  sea  which  has  been  so  often  described 
and  variously  accounted  for.  [See  Aca- 

LEPILE.] 

JIEDUSA’S  HEAD.  A name  sometir^es 
applied  to  those  species  of  Star-fishes  which 
have  the  rays  very  much  branched.  [See 
Eueyai.e.] 

MEGACEPHALON.  The  name  of  a 
singular  genus  of  birds  allied’  to  the  Talegalla 
and  Leipoa,  and  doubtless  resembling  these 
geuera  in  habits.  One  species  (Jf.  maleo)  is 
known  j it  is  a native  of  Celebes,  but  is  rare 
in  collections. 

MEGACniLE.  A genus  of  liecs,  popu- 
larly named  Icaf-cuttcrs,  from  their  habit  of 
cutting  off  pieces  of  the  leaves  of  the  rose, 
elm,  and  other  trees,  and  using  them  in  the 
construction  of  the  cases  in  wTiiclt  they  de- 
posit the  pollen  and  honey  necessary  for  the 
food  of  the  larva:.  There  are  several  spe- 
cies ; but  one  of  them  will  be  amply  suffi- 
cient for  us  to  describe.  Mcgachilc  II  ilhigh- 
biclla:  the  Willow  Bee.  The  male  is 
about  half  an  inch  long  ; colour,  black : 
the  face  densely  clotJicd  with  bright  yellow, 
the  vertex  with  pale  ferruginous  hair  ; the 
antcmiie  have  the  apical  segment  coniprc.ssed. 


and  when  viewed  in  front  brondcr  than  the 
rest : the  cheeks  and  under  side  of  tlie  tho- 
rax are  clotlied  with  an  ashy  pnbcscence  ; 
above  with  yellow  ferruginous  hair : the 
femora  are  yellow,  with  three  black  stripes 
in  front : the  tibiie  are  black  above,  yellow 
at  their  extreme  apex  ; tarsi  palmated,  and 
all  the  joints  fringed  with  white  silvery 
hairs.  These  insects  exhibit  wonderful  me- 
chanical ingenuity  in  the  construction  of 
their  pollen-cases  ; the  same  species  some- 
times choosing  trees,  posts,  or  rails  in  a 
decaying  state,  at  other  times  burrowing  in 
banks,  or  in  the  mortar  of  old  walls,  or 
availing  itself  of  the  interstices  from  which 
the  mortar  has  fallen  out.  Mr.  F.  Smith 
tells  us  that  on  one  occasion  he  split  otf  a 
large  portion  of  an  old  willow  tree,  which 
I was  perforated  in  all  directions  by  the  bees, 

I and  in  doing  so,  laid  open  to  view  a channel, 

: about  eight  inches  long,  containing  seven 
j cells,  constructed  of  rose-leaves.  These  he 
! preserved  for  some  weeks  ; at  length  a male 
I bee  made  its  escape,  and  on  examination,  it 
: I)rovcd  to  have  quitted  the  upper  cell.  The 
I rest  followed  in  regular  succession,  three 
j other  males,  and  three  females.  Mr.  Smith 
I observes,  that  he  is  not  acquainted  with  any 
“ species  of  this  genus  which  continues  its 
I burrow  to  the  outside  of  the  substance  in 
I which  it  is  constructed,  as  a means  of  escape 
; for  its  ^oung  brood.  The  Leaf-cutter  Bees 
I are  subject  to  the  intrusion  of  parasites,  be- 
j longing  to  the  genus  Cielioxtjs. 

“ The  process  which  one  of  these  bees  em- 
! ploys  in  cutting  the  pieces  of  leaf  that  com- 
I pose  her-nest  is  worthy:  of  attention.  Nothing 
I can  be  more  expeditious  : she  is  not  longer 
I about  it  than  we  should  be  with  a pair  of 
' scissars.  After  hovering  for  some  moments 
I over  a rose-bush,  as  if  to  reconnoitre  the 
I ground,  the  bee  alights  upon  the  leaf  she 
I has  selected,  usually  taking  her  station  upon 
! its  edge,  so  that  the  margin  passes  between 
. her  legs.  With  her  strong  mandibles  she 
i cuts  without  intermission  in  a curve  line  so 
as  to  detach  a triangular  portion.  When 
this  hangs  by  the  last  fibre,  lest  its  weight 
should  carry  her  to  the  ground,  she  balances 
her  little  wings  for  flight,  and  the  very  mo- 
I ment  it  parts  from  the  leaf  flies  off  with  it 
in  triumph  ; the  detached  portion  remaining 
bent  between  her  legs  in  a direction  perpen- 
I dicular  to  her  body.  Thus  without  rule  or 
compasses  do  these  diminutive  creatures 
mete  out  the  materials  of  their  work  into 
portions  of  an  ellipse,  into  ovals  or  circles, 
accurately  accommodating  the  dimensions 
of  the  several  pieces  of  each  figure  to  each 
other.  What  other  architect  could  carry 
impressed  upon  the  tablet  of  his  memory 
the  entire  idea  of  the  edifice  which  he  has  to 
erect,  and,  destitute  of  square  and  plumb- 
line,  cut  out  his  materials  in  their  exact 
dimensions  without  making  a single  mis- 
take? Yet  this  is  what  our  little  bee  in- 
variably docs.  So  far  are  human  art  and 
reasrin  excelled  by  the  teaching  of  the  Al- 
mighty.”— Kirby  and  Spence’s  EntormAogy. 


of  Stonesfield,  near  O.xford.  Some  of  them 
measured  from  forty  to  fifty  feet  in  length  j 
but  no  perfect  skeleton  has  been  found.  The 
generic  character  of  this  animal  is  founded 
by  Dr.  Buckland  chiefly  on  the  structure  of 
the  teeth,  which  he  describes  as  presenting 
“ a combination  of  meclianical  contrivances 
analogous  to  those  which  are  adopted  in  the 
construction  of  the  knife,  the  sabre,  and  the 
saw.”  These  teeth  were  arranged  in  a pretty 
close  series,  in  sockets,  along  the  alveolar 
border  of  the  jaws  ; and  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that,  according  to  the  measurement 
of  the  imperfect  remains  which  have  been 
discovered,  the  Jlegalosnurus  was  about 
seventy  feet  in  length,  the  predaceous  powers 
of  this  carnivorous  extinct  monster  must 
have  been  truly  apalUng 

MEGALOTIS.  A genus  of  Mammalia 
allied  to  the  family  Canidee,  [See  Fennec.] 

MEGATITERITTM.  This  name  has  been 
given  by  Cuvier  to  an  extinct  genus  of  gi- 
gantic quadrupeds,  whose  structure  bears  a 
great  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Bradypus 
or  Sloth  family.  Several  remains  of  the 
Megatherium  have  been  found  in  South 
America : the  one  described  by  Cuvier  was 
in  a fossil  state,  and  foued  a hundred  feet 
below  the  surface  of  a sandy  soil,  in  the  vici- 
nity of  the  river  La  Plata  ;'other  specimens, 
however,  have  since  been  found  on  the  same 
continent,  but  not  in  so  complete  a state. 
The  skeleton  was  twelve  feet  (F rench)  long, 
by  six  feet  in  height ; the  thigh-bones  ex- 
cessively thick,  and  the  leg-bones  still  more 


MEG ALOSAUUl'S.  The  name  given  to  ■ 
an  extinct  genus  of  lizard-like  reptiles,  of  i 
glgaiitie  size,  dLcovcreil  in  the  oolitic  slate 


SKM-aTON  OF  THE  M EG  A rUERI Osl. 

so  in  proportion  : the  fore  limbs  were  longer 
than  the  hind,  and  there  were  three  enormous 
claws  on  the  fore  feet,  but  only  a single  one 
on  the  liindcr.  The  head  was  relatively  small : 
in  the  upper  jaw  were  five  teeth  on  each  side, 
and  in  the  under  jaw  four — all  molars. 
“ As  to  its  place  in  the  system  of  quadru- 
peds,” Cuvier  observes,  “ it  is  peri'ectly 
marked  by  the  sole  inspection  of  the  ordinary 
indicatory  characters,  that  is,  the  claws  and 
teeth.  These  show  that  it  must  be  classed 
in  the  family  of  unguieulated  quadrupeds 
destitute  of  cutting  teeth  ; and,  in  fact,  it 
has  striking  relations  with  these  animals  in 
all  i>arts  of  its  body.  Tlie  great  thickness  of 
the  brunches  of  the  lower  jaw,  surpassing 
even  that  of  the  elephant,  seems  to  prove 
that  the  vast  animal  was  not  content  with 
leaves,  but,  like  the  elephant  and  rhinoceros, 
broke  and  ground  the  branches  themselves, 
its  close  and  fiat-crowned  teeth  appearing 
very  i>roper  for  that  purpose.  Tlie  position 
of  the  bones  of  the  nose,  having  some  analogy 


with  that  of  the  elepliant  and  tapir,  would 
induce  a suspicion  that  the  animal  wore  a 
trunk,  but  it  must  have  been  very  short,  since 
the  length  of  tiie  head  and  neck  togctlier 
equals  that  of  the  fore  legs.  However  tins 
be,  W'e  find  in  the  absence  of  canine  teeth 
and  the  shortness  of  the  muzzle,  sufficient 
characters  to  constitute  a new  genus  in  the 
family  of  the  edentated,  which  ought  to  be 
placed  between  the  Sloth  and  the  Armadillo  j 


MEOATHISRIOM  RESTORED. 

since  to  the  shape  of  the  head  of  the  former, 
it  joins  the  teeth  of  the  latter.  It  would  be 
necessary  to  know  particulars  of  wliich  a 
skeleton  cannot  inform  us,  such  as  the  nature 
of  the  teguments,  the  form  of  the  tongue, 
the  position  of  the  mammae,  &c.,  in  order  to 
determine  to  wliieh  of  these  it  approached 
the  most.  In  the  mean  time,  I thought  I 
might  give  it  the  generic  name  of  Megathe- 
rium, and  the  trivial  one  of  Americanum. 
It  adds  to  the  numerous  facts  which  apprise 
us  that  the  animals  of  the  ancient  world 
were  all  different  from  those  we  now  see  on 
the  earth ; for  it  is  scarcely  probable  that, 
if  this  animal  still  existed,  so  remarkable 
a species  could  have  hitherto  escaped  the 
researches  of  naturalists.  It  is  also  a new 
and  very  strong  proof  of  the  invariable  laws 
of  the  subordination  of  characters,  and  the 
justness  of  the  consequences  thence  deduced 
for  the  classification  of  organized  bodies  ; 
and  under  both  these  views  it  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  discoveries  which  have  for  a 
long  time  been  made  in  Natural  History.” 

Remains  of  a similar  animal  were  collected 
by  Sir  Woodbine  Parish,  in  the  river  Salado, 
which  runs  tlu'ough  the  flat  alluvial  plains 
to  the  south  of  the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres.  It 
was  found  there  after  a succession  of  three 
unusually  dry  seasons,  which  lowered  the 
waters  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  end  ex- 
posed part  of  the  pelvis  to  view,  as  it  stood 
ujmght  in  the  bottom  of  the  river.  This 
animal  apears  to  have  been  larger  than  the 
one  described  by  Cuvier.  The  thigh  bone 
was  twice  the  thickness  of  that  of  the  largest 
elephant ; the  fore  foot  measured  more  than 
a yard  in  length,  and  more  than  twelve 
Inches  in  width,  and  was  terminated  bj'  an 
enormous  claw  ; and  the  upper  part  ot  the 
tail  was  two  feet  wide.  [See  the  articles  Sloth 
and  Mvlodon.] 

MEGAPODIUS.  A genus  of  Rasorial 
birds  ; so  called  from  their  large  feet,  which 
serve  an  important  part  in  their  economy. 
The  eggs  of  these  birds  'are  very  large  i we 
may  mention 

The  Dupeuuky’s  Mkoapodius  (Megnpo- 
dius  Duperreyii),  which  inhabits  the  uni- 
brageous  forests  of  New  Guinea.  In  size 


it  is  rather  less  than  the  partridge : the 
neck  is  well  clothed  -with  feathers ; and  a 
very  thick  crest,  raised  towards  the  occiput, 
covers  the  head  : the  wings  are  concave,  an 
inch  longer  than  the  tail,  and  terminated  in 
a ijoint ; tail  sub-oval,  pointed,  and  very 
short : legs  grayish,  and  feathered  down  to 
the  tarsi.  The  neck,  throat,  belly,  and 
lateral  parts,  arc  of  a gray  slate-colour  : the 
feathers  of  the  back  and  the  wing-coverts 
are  large,  and  of  a ruddy  yellowish  brown  : i 
rump,  upper  part  of  the  tail,  and  vent-fea-  ' 
thers  ochreous  red.  The  bird  is  timid,  runs 
very  fast  among  the  bushes,  like  a partridge 
in  standing  corn,  and  utters  a feeble  cluck. 


The  SIeoapodius  Tujilxos. 

GI.E-FOWL.] 


[See  Ju>'- 


MEBANDRYIDiE.  A family  of  Coleop- 
terous insects,  specially  distinguished  by  the 
large  size  of  the  three  terminal  joints  of  the 
maxillary  palpi : the  body  is  generally  elon- 
gate and  sub  eylindric  or  depressed ; the 
mandibles  are  short  and  often  bifid  at  the 
tips  ; and  the  tarsal  claws  are  entire  : the 
penultimate  joint  of  the  tarsi  is  generally 
bilobed  in  the  two  anterior  pair  of  legs  ; in 
those  species  in  which  it  is  entire,  the  hind 
legs  are  formed  for  leaping,  being  long  and 
compressed  with  slender  tarsi.  These  insects 
chiefly  reside  beneath  the  bark  of  trees. 

MELE  AGRIS.  A genus  of  Rasorial  birds, 
which  contains  two  species,  the  Cousiox 
ToiiKEY  (Jf.  gallopavo)  and  the  still  more 
splendid  Hoxdckas  Tuekey  (M.  oceSata.) 
[See  Turkey'.] 

MELITAEA.  A genus  of  Butterflies  be- 
longing to  the  family  Mymphalidce,  and 
distinguished  by  their  antenna:,  which  hai'e 
a vride  flat  club  j the  eyes  are  naked.  There 
are  several  British  species,  for  which  we  must 
refer  to  such  works  as  Stephens,  Wood,  and 
Humphreys  and  Westwood:  we  particularize 
two. 

Melitea  Seleat:,  April  Fritillary-,  or 
SiLY'ER-spoT  Butterfly.  This  is  a well- 
knoYvn  and  beautiful  Insect,  occurring  «n 
heaths  and  in  woods  throughout  the  south 
and  west  of  England  ; two  broods  being  pro- 
duced, one  in  Slay,  and  another  in  August. 
The  wings  above  are  pale  fulvous,  spotted 
with  black,  and  a marginal  series  of  dusky 
spots,  bounded  by  a slender  black  line  : the 
ground  colour  of  the  posterior  wings  is  ferru- 


SIT.VER-SPOT  BUTTERFLY. 
(Mr.Lir.CA  SELFW.) 

ginous,  with  a brightCT  band  at  the  base, 
wliich  is  boTdCTcd  on  each  side  with  a row 
of  irregular  silver  and  yellow  spots,  and 
having  a large  black  ocellus  in  the  centre, 
with  a rufous  pupil ; the  rest  of  the  wing  is 
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varied  with  ferruginous  and  yellowisli,  with 
; three  silvery  spots,  placed  transversely  ; on 
I the  inner  and  anterior  margins  a striga 


SIEC.ITEa  SSI.  eke — UNDER  SIDE. 

composed  of  black  dots,  and  six  silver  spots, 
edg^  internally  with  black  : the  anterior 
wings  are  distinctly  varied  with  black,  the 
hinder  margin  being  strongly  tipped  with 
deep  brown,  and  having  a distinct  row  of 
conical  black  spots.  Caterpillar  black,  with 
a clear  lateral  stripe  ; spines  half-yellow. 

The  Meut.ea  Artemis,  Greasy  Fritil- 
lary, or  Sc.vBious  Butterfly.  This  insect 
makes  its  appearance  towards  the  end  of 
May : it  is  more  local  than  most  of  its 
kind  ; rare  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London, 


ORXAST  ERinr.LART. — (ilELITEA  ARTEMIS.) 

but  particularly  abundant  near  Brighton  j 
occurring  plentifully  also  in  various  other 
parts  of  the  south  and  west  of  England,  but 
being  in  some  places  rarely  seen.  The 
wings  above  are  reddish-fulvous,  undulated 
with  black,  and  spotted  with  yellow ; the 
; posterior  marked  with  three  distinct  bands, 
the  middle  one  bearing  a striga  composed  of 
: from  four  to  seven  black  dots : the  under 


MTLITEA  ARTEMIS  — UNDER  SIDE. 

surface  of  the  anterior  wings  is  glossy,  with 
some  ochroceous  dashes  at  the  tip  : the  pos- 
terior wings  beneath  arc  fulvous,  with  three 
transverse  yellow  bands,  slightly  edged  with 
black  : between  the  outer  bands  is  a row 
of  seven  black  dots,  edged  with  ochroceous  ; 
■■  and  the  basal  band  is  broken  and  irregular  : 
the  cilia  are  yellowish  : the  liody  and  an- 
tenna! dusky.  The  Caterpillar  is  black 
■i  above  and  yellowish  beneath,  with  a row  of 


white  dots  down  the  back  and  on  each  side  : 
head  and  spines  black  ; legs  red-brown.  It 
feeds  on  the  Scabiosa  sticcisa,  plantain,  &c., 
and  appears  in  September : about  the  end 
of  April  it  changes  to  a pale  green  clu-ysalis, 
spotted  with  black,  and  having  yellow  tuber- 
cles at  the  extremity  of  the  body.  In  about 
fifteen  days  the  butterfly  is  produced. 

MELIPHAGA.  A genus  of  Tenuirostral 
birds  belonging  to  the  ileUpliagidce  family,  J 
very  many  species  of  which  will  be  found 
described  in  the  great  work  of  Mr.  Gould  on  i 
the  Birds  of  Australia,  the  comitry  where  [ 
they  abound  ; of  these  we  may  specify 

The  Meliphaga  Nov  .e-Holl andije,  or  i 
New  Holland  Honey-Eater.  Tliis  is  one  I 
of  the  most  abundant  and  familiar  birds  in- 
habiting the  colonies  of  New  South  Wales, 
Van  Diemen’s  Land,  and  South  Australia  j 
breeding  among  shrubs  and  flowering  plants, 
and  being  common,  in  fact,  on  the  sandy 
districts  wherever  the  Banksias  abound. 

“ Nor  is  it  the  least  attractive  of  the  Aus- 
tralian Fauna  ; the  strikingly  contrasted 
markings  of  its  plumage,  and  the  beautiful 
appearance  of  its  golden-edged  wings,  when 
passing  with  its  quick,  devious,  and  jumping 
flight  from  shrub  to  shrub,  rendering  it  a 
conspicuous  and  pleasing  object.” — Gould.  It 
usually  rears  two  or  tliree  broods  during  the 
course  of  the  season,  which  lasts  from  August 
to  J anuary . The  nest  is  composed  of  small 
wiry  sticks,  coarse  grasses,  and  strips  of 
bark  ; the  inside  lined  with  the  soft  woolly 
portion  of  the  blossoms  of  small  ground 
plants.  It  lays  two,  and  sometimes  three 
eggs,  of  a pale  buff  colour,  spotted  with  deep 
chestnut-brown  at  the  larger  end.  Its  food 
principally  consists  of  the  juices  and  pollen 
of  flowers  ; but  it  also  feeds  on  fruit  and 
insects. 

The  Meliphaga  Sericea,  or  White- 
Cheeked  Honey-Eater.  Tliis  species 
appears  to  be  more  confined  to  an  eastern 
locality  in  Australia  than  the  one  above  de- 
scribed, found  in  more  open  districts,  and 
less  seen  in  the  interior  of  the  country. 
When  perched  on  the  trees  it  is  a most  showy 
bird,  its  white  cheek-feathers  and  contrasted 
tints  of  colouring  rendering  it  very  conspi- 
cuous. It  is  readily  knoivn  from  the  Meli- 
pliaga  Novce-Hollandice  by  its  white  cheeks 
and  the  absence  of  white  tips  to  the  tail- 
feathers. 

The  Meliphaga  Australasiana,  or 
Tasma.nian  Honey-Eater.  This  species, 
which  is  smaller  than  cither  of  the  preced- 
ing, and  less  brilliantly  marked,  is  abun- 
dantly dispersed  over  every  part  of  Van 
Diemen’s  Land,  preferring  such  parts  of 
the  forests  ns  are  clothed  with  a thick  brush 
of  dwarf  shrubby  trees,  growing  beneath 
the  more  lofty  gums,  where  numbers  of 
these  birds  may  be  heard  pouring  forth  their 
loud,  shrill,  and  liquid  notes  in  quick  suc- 
cession. It  also  resorts  to  the  more  open 
hills,  where  it  finds  thick  beds  of  t\\c  lipacria 
imprrxsa,  whose  bright  red  and  white  heath- 
likc  blossoms  afford  it  an  abundant  supply 
of  food.  But,  independently  of  the  honey  it 
obtains  from  the  tube  of  every  floret,  whicli 


it  rifles  ^by  means  of  its  slender  brush-like 
tongue,  it  feeds  on  various  kinds  of  insects. 
Tile  nest  is  placed  on  a low  shrub  near  the 
ground  j it  is  of  a circular  form,  outwardly 
constructed  of  the  inner  rind  of  the  stringy 
bark  gum-tree,  generally  lined  with  fine 
grasses.  The  male  has  a black  stripe  pass- 
ing from  the  base  of  the  bill  through  the 
eye,  and  a lunar-shaped  black  mark  down 
each  side  of  the  breast  ; a narrow  stripe 
above  the  eye  and  one  behind  the  lunar 
marks  on  the  breast  white  ; all  the  u^iper 


TASMANIAN  HONEV-EATER. 

(MEIIPHAOA  ADSTRALASIANA.) 

surface  dusky  black  ; wings  blackish  brown, 
the  primaries  and  secondaries  margined  ex- 
ternally with  golden  yellow  ; tail  feathers 
brownish  black,  fringed  with  golden  yellow 
at  the  base,  the  two  lateral  featliers  having 
a long  oval  spot  of  white  on  their  inner 
webs  at  the  tip  ; throat  and  chest  white, 
flanks  and  under  tail-coverts  sooty  gray  : 
bill  aud  feet  black.  The  female  is  of  a 
nearly  dusky  brown  above  and  beneath  j 
and  has  only  a faint  tinge  of  the  golden 
yellow  on  the  wings  and  tail. 

MELLIFERA.  A very  extensive  and 
interesting  group  of  aculeated  Hymenoptera, 
comprising  the  various  species  of  Bees,  wliich, 
from  their  peculiar  construction  and  admi- 
rable economy,  may  be  considered  as  the 
types  of  the  order.  These  insects  are  cha- 
racterized by  having  the  basal  joint  of  the 
posterior  tarsi  dilated  into  an  oblong  or  sub- 
triangular  plate,  Avliich  is  liirsute  on  the 
inside,  and  provided  with  instruments  for 
collecting  and  carrying  pollen  ; the  jaws  are 
strong,  and  varied  in  the  different  species ; 
the  maxilla!  and  labium  are  elongated,  and 
often  transformed  into  a proboscis  capable 
of  being  folded  up  many  times  beneath  the 
head.  The  larva!  feed  exclusively  upon 
pollen  or  honey.  Some  of  the  species  live  in 
society,  residing  in  dwellings  of  such  regular 
construction,  that  the  beauties  of  insect 
architecture  may  be  said  to  rival  the  skill 
of  the  mechanic,  while  insect  industry,  order 
and  good  government  may  well  command 
the  admiration  of  mankind,  and  furnish 
them  with  lessons  worthy  of  their  imitation. 
It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  do  more  in 


this  place  than  to  refer  to  the  articles  on  the 
various  si>ecics  of  Bees,  which  will  be  found, 
at  considerable  length,  arranged  according 
to  their  respective  alphabetical  situations. 

MELOE,  OIE,  or  MAY-BEETLE.  A 
genus  of  Coleopterous  insects  belonging  to  the 
CantharUlfje ; “ now  confined,”  os  Mr.  West- 
wood  informs  us,  “ to  those  apterous  species, 
which  have  the  body  large  and  distended, 
with  the  elytra  short,  oval,  and  lapping  over 
each  other  at  the  base  of  tlie  suture.  These 
insects  crawl  slowly  along  upon  the  ground, 
or  amongst  low  herbage,  upon  which  they 
feed,  especially  relishing  the  wild  butter- 
cups ^Ranunculus  bulbosus  and  if.  acris). 


MAT-BEETTE. — (MELOE  PROS.O ARABCEUB.) 

Mr.  Jeffreys  also  found  them  very  abundant 
on  Arum  maculatum,  near  Cromlyn  Bm- 
rows.  When  alarmed,  they  emit  from  the 
joints  of  the  legs  an  oily  yellowish  liquor, 
whence  they  have  obtained  the  name  of  Oil 
Beetles.  In  some  parts  of  Spain  they  are 
used  instead  of  the  blister-fly,  or  are  mixed 
with  it.  They  are  also  said  by  Latreille  to 
be  employed  by  farriers  ; and  Hoppe  tells  us 
that  they  were,  when  he  wrote  (1795)  in 
use  as  a specific  against  hydrophobia  in 
Germany ; and  the  oil  which  is  expressed 
from  these  insects  is  used  in  Sweden  with 
the  greatest  success,  in  the  cure  of  rheuma- 
tism, by  bathing  the  affected  part.  {Drury's 
Insects  ) General  Hardwick  has  also  de- 
scribed a species  of  Melol‘,  found  in  all  parts 
of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Oude,  possessing  all 
the  properties  of  the  Spanish  blistering-fly. 
From  the  medicinal  properties  of  these  in- 
sects, Latreille  has  surmised  in  his  ingenious 
memoirs  upon  the  Buprestis  of  the  ancients, 
that  that  noxious  animal  must  have  been  a 
MeloS.  M.  Blot,  however,  contends,  on  the 
contrary,  that  the  Jielol'  is  not  serviceable 
in  medicine.  The  preparatory  states  of  these 
insects  have  been  the  subject  of  mucli  con- 
troversy. According  to  Goedart,  Linnaius, 
Frisch,  and  De  Geer,  the  females  burrow  into 
the  earth,  and  there  deposit  a large  ma.ss  of 
yellow  eggs,  agglutinated  together,  which 
produce  minute  larva:  of  a long  narrow  flat- 
tened form,  with  thirteen  jointed  bodies,  six 
short  legs,  and  two  long  anal  seta;.  They 
are  exceedingly  active  in  their  movements, 
attaching  themselves  to  flies,  bees,  &c.,  which 
it  is  said  that  they  suck.”  Sir.  Newport  has 
lately  proved  the  accuracy  of  the.se  state- 
ments in  most  particulars,  and  in  his  admi- 
rable memoir  on  the  Natural  History  of  the 
Oil  Beetle,  in  the  twentieth  volume  of  the 
Transactions  of  the  Linna:an  Society,  hM 
settled  this  hitherto  much  “ vexed  question.' 
and  traced  the  Meloe  from  the  egg  to  the 
perfect  insect.  [See  Oil  Beetle.] 
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I MELOLONTniDjfi:.  A very  extensive 
and  widely  distributed  group  of  Coleoptera  ; 
! of  which  the  well-known  and  destructive 
i Cockchafer  (.Velolontha  vu!garis)is  the  type. 
[Sec  COCKCHAFEK.] 

MET..OPSITTACTJS.  A sub-genus  of  the 
Parrot  family,  found  in  Australia,  wliich 
contains 

The  Melopsittacus  UirDUi.ATU.s,  or 
■\Vabblixo  Grass-pabrakeet.  We  learn 
from  Mr.  Gould  that  this  lovely  little  bird 
is  pre-eminent  among  the  numerous  mem- 
bers of  the  Parrot  family  in  Australia,  both 
for  beauty  of  plumage  and  elegance  of  form  : 


WABBt-TKO  GRASS  PARRAKKET. 
(ilELOPSITTACDS  ONDOLATOS.) 

. it  is  also  remarkable  for  its  sprightly  and 
t animated  manners.  It  is  believed  to  be  ge- 
: nerally  dispersed  over  the  central  ports  of 
Australia,  but  so  exclusively  an  inhabitant 
of  the  vast  inland  plains  that  it  is  rarely 
- seen  lx;tween  the  mountain  ranges  and  the 
coast.  They  breed  in  the  hollow  spouts  of 
the  large  Eucalypti,  and  majv  be  seen  in 
flocks  of  many  hundreds  feeding  upon  the 
grass-seeds  that  are  found  in  abundance  on 
the  plains.  The  nature  of  their  food  and 
the  excessive  heat  of  these  plains  compel 
them  frequently  to  seek  the  water  j but  be- 

• fore  going  to  drink,  they  settle  together  in 
clusters  on  the  neighbouring  trees.  Their 

• fliglit  is  remarkably  straight  and  rapid,  and 
is  generally  accompanied  by  a screeching 
noise.  Curing  the  heat  of  the  day  when 

• sitting  motionless  among  the  leaves  of  the 
< gum-tree,  they  so  closely  assimilate  in  colour 
>.  as  to  be  detected  with  diificulty.  The  breed- 
ing season  is  at  its  height  in  December,  and 
by  the  end  of  the  month  the  young  are 

. generally  capable  of  providing  for  them- 
« selves  : they  then  assemble  in  vast  flights, 
preparatory  to  their  great  migratory  move- 
ment. The  eggs  arc  pure  white,  in  number 
three  or  four,  and  are  dciiosited  in  the  holes 
and  spouts  of  the  gum-trees  without  any 
nest.  They  arc  particularly  intcrestiing  as 
.ci^e-birds  ; for,  inrlcpendcntly  of  their 
highly  ornamental  appearance,  they  have  a 
moat  animated  and  pleading  song  j besides 
‘ which,  they  are  continually  billing,  cooing, 
and  feeding  each  otiicr;  and  their  inward 
warbling  is  constantly  heard  from  morning 
to  night. 

The  young  gain  their  full  livery  in  about 


eight  months,  the  sexes  being  precisely  alike 
in  the  colouring  and  marking  of  their  plu- 
mage. Forehead  and  crown  straw  yellow  ; 
the  remainder  of  the  head,  car-coverts,  nape, 
ujiper  part  of  the  back,  scapularies,  and 
wing-coverts  pale  greenish  yellow,  each 
feather  having  a crescent-shaped  mark  of 
blackish  brown  near  the  extremity  ; wings 
brown  ; the  outer  webs  of  the  feathers  deep 
green,  margined  with  greenish  yellow  : face 
and  throat  yellow,  witli  a patch  of  rich  blue 
on  each  cheek,  below  which  are  three  cir- 
cular spots  of  bluish  black ; rump,  upper 
toil-coverts,  and  all  the  under  surface  bright 
green  ; two  centre  tail-feathers  blue,  the  re- 
mainder green,  crossed  in  the  middle  by  an 
oblique  band  of  yellow  ; irides  straw  white  ; 1 
nostrils  bright  blue  or  greenish  blue  and 
brown ; legs  pale  bluish  lead  colour.  In  a ; 
state  of  nature  they  feed  exclusively  upon  I 
grass-seeds  ; but  in  confinement  they  tluive  | 
equally  well  on  canary-seed.  i 

MELYRIDiE.  A family  of  Coleopterous  ' 
insects,  having  an  oblong  or  ovate  body,  soft,  : 
and  but  slightly  convex  : the  palpi  are  short, 
filiform,  and  pointed  at  the  tip  ; the  thorax 
rather  convex  ; and  the  antennas  moderately  [ 
long,  serrated,  nodose,  or  pectinated  in  the  ! 
males  of  some  of  the  species.  These  insects 
are  generally  of  small  size,  and  very  gaily 
coloured,  green  and  red  being  most  conspi-  | 
cuous.  They  may  be  ordinarily  found  upon  ! 
flowers,  as  they  frequent  them  for  the  sake  | 
of  the  insects  which  they  find  there  to  feed 
on.  Some  of  the  species  of  the  British  genua 
Malachius  have  the  anterior  angles  of  the  1 
thorax  and  the  base  of  the  abdomen  fur-  | 
nished  with  several  red  bladder-like  ap-  ; 
pendages,  wliich  the  insect  is  able  to  contract 
or  dilate  at  ivill ; it  may  therefore  be  pro- 
vided for  the  purpose  of  increasing  or  de- 
creasing its  gravity  during  flight,  or  be  used 
as  a portion  of  an  apparatus  for  emitting  an 
offensive  effluvium.  The  exotic  genera  ore 
few,  and  exhibit  no  remarkable  features. 

MEMBKACIS:  MEMBRACIDiE.  (Tree- 
hoppers.)  A genus  and  family  of  Hemip- 
terous insects,  in  many  respects  resembling 
the  Cicadidee,  but  thw  enjoy  the  faculty  of 
leaping,  which  the  (Jicadas  do  not.  This 
faculty  does  not,  ns  in  the  grasshoppers  and 
other  leaping  insects,  result  from  an  enlarge- 
ment of  their  hindmost  thighs,  which  do  not 
differ  much  in  thickness  from  the  others  j 
but  is  owing  to  the  length  of  their  hinder 
shanks,  or  to  the  bristles  and  spines  with 
which  these  parts  are  ciothed  and  tipped. 
These  spines  serve  to  fix  the  hind  legs  se- 
curely to  the  surface,  and  when  the  insect 
suddenly  unbends  its  legs,  its  body  is 
launched  forward  in  the  air.  Some  of  them, 
when  assisted  by  their  wings,  will  leap  to  the 
distance  of  five  or  six  feet,  which  is  more 
than  two  hundred  and  fifty  times  tlicir  own 
length  ; in  the  same  proportion,  “ a man  of 
ordinar-y  stature  should  be  able  at  once  to 
vault  through  the  air  to  the  distance  of  a 
quarter  of  a mile.”  Some  of  these  “ lenjiing 
harvest-flics  ’’  have  the  face  nearly  vertical, 
and  the  thorax  very  large,  tapering  to  a point 
behind,  covering  the  whole  of  the  upper  side 
of  the  body,  and  overtopping  even  tiie  head. 
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which  is  not  visible  from  above.  In  others 
the  face  slopes  downwards  towards  the  breast, 
the  thorax  is  of  moderate  size,  and  does  not 
extend  much,  if  at  all,  beyond  the  base  of 
the  wing-eovers,  and  docs  not  conceal  the 
head  when  viewed  from  above. 

The  habits  of  some  of  the  “ Tree-hoppers  ” 
ore  presumed  to  be  much  the  same  as  those 
of  the  musical  harvest-flies  [See  CicadiuvE], 
for  they  are  found  on  the  limbs  of  trees, 
where  they  deposit  their  eggs,  only  during 
the  adult  state,  and  probably  pass  tlie  early 
period  of  their  existence  in  the  ground. 
Others,  however,  are  known  to  live  and 
undergo  all  their  changes  on  the  stems  of 
plants.  Among  the  former  is  the  American 
Two-spotted  Tree-hopper,  or  Menibracis  hi- 
maculata  of  F abricius,which  may  be  found  in 
great  abundance  on  the  locust-tree  (.Jiobinia 
pseudacacia)  during  the  months  of  Sep- 
tember and  October.  These,  as  well  as  other 
tree-hoppers,  show  but  little  activity  when 
undisturbed,  remaining  without  motion  for 
hours  together  on  the  limbs  of  the  trees  ; 
but,  on  the  approach  of  the  fingers,  they  leap 
vigorously,  and,  spreading  their  wings  at 
the  same  time,  fly  to  another  limb  and  settle 
there,  in  the  same  position  as  before.  They 
never  sit  across  the  limbs,  but  always  in  the 
direction  of  their  length,  with  the  head  or 
fore  part  of  the  body  towards  the  extremity 
of  the  branches.  On  account  of  their  pecu- 
liar form,  which  is  that  of  a thick  cone  with 
a very  oblique  direction,  their  dark  colour, 
and  tlieir  fixed  posture  wliile  perching,  they 
would  readily  be  mistaken  for  the  thorns  of 
the  tree,  a circumstance  imdoubtedlj^  in- 
tended for  their  preservation.  This  insect 
measures  about  half  an  inch  from  the  tip  of 
the  horn  to  the  end  of  the  body  ; the  male 
is  blackish  above,  with  a long  yellow  spot 
on  each  side  of  the  back  ; the  female  is  ash- 
colonred,  and  without  spots.  While  on  the 
trees,  these  insects,  though  perfectly  still, 
are  not  unemployed  ; but  puncture  the  bark 
with  their  sharp  and  slender  beaks,  and 
imbibe  the  sap  for  nourishment.  The  female 
also  appears  to  commit  her  eggs  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  tree,  being  furnished  with  a 
piercer  beneath  the  extremity  of  her  body, 
with  which  to  make  suitable  perforations  in 
the  branches.  Another  species,  the  'White- 
lined  Tree-hopper  (Menibracis  univittata), 
wliicli  may  be  found  upon  tlie  oak-tree  in 
the  U.  States  during  the  month  of  July.  It 
is  about  four-tenths  of  an  inch  in  length  ; 
the  thorax  is  brown,  has  a short  obtuse 
horn  extending  obliquely  upwards  from  its 
fore  part,  and  there  is  a white  line  on  the 
back,  extending  from  the  top  of  the  horn  to 
the  liinder  extremity.  Tree-hoppers  are 
often  surrounded  by  ants,  for  tlie  sake  of 
their  castings,  and  for  the  sap  which  oozes 
from  the  punctures  made  by  the  former,  of 
which  the  ants  are  very  fond. 

MENOBRANCniTS.  A genus  of  Reptiles 
belonging  to  the  Salamander  group,  distin- 
guished from  the  allied  genera  by  its  per- 
sistent branchial ; the  head  having  two  rows 
of  teeth  in  the  upper  and  one  row  in  the 
lower  jaw.  There  are  four  toes  to  each  foot, 
the  toes  being  destitute  of  claws.  There  are 
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at  least  two  species  of  this  genus  found  in 
North  America. 

MENURA.  [See  Lvee-bird.] 

MEPHITIS.  A genus  of  carnivorous 
animals,  notorious  for  their  disagreeable 
smell.  [See  Skuxk.] 

MERGUS.  A genus  of  Palmipede  Birds  ; I 
three  species  of  which  are  found  in  this  I 
country. 

The  JlERGAXSEn,  or  Goosaxder.  (Mer- 
gus  merganser.)  These  birds  are  nearly  al-  I 
lied  to  the  Duck  and  Diver  tribes.  They  i 
are  inhabitants  of  the  arctic  regions,  breed  I 
ing  very  far  north  in  summer,  and  migrating 
southwards  in  winter ; in  severe  seasons  oc- 
casionally frequenting  the  lakes  and  rivers  | 
of  Britain,  but  leaving  tills  country  early  in  1 
the  spring.  Their  food  consists  principally 
of  fish,  which  they  take  by  rapid  diving : 
crustaceans,  mollusca,  and  insects  are  also 
devoured  by  them  j but  they  seem  to  be  in- 
capable of  digesting  vegetable  matter  of  any 
kind.  The  male  ■weighs  about  four  pounds, 
and  measures  in  length  two  feet  three  inches, 
and  across  the  wings  three  feet  two  inches. 
The  bill  is  three  inches  long,  narrow,  and 
finely  serrated,  the  tip  being  armed  with  a 
hooked  homy  tip  : both  mandibles  are  black 
on  tne  upper  and  under  parts,  and  crimson 
on  the  sides  : the  head  is  large,  and  cro'wned 
with  a great  quantity  of  long  loose  feathers, 
which,  when  erected,  form  a orest ; these 
feathers  are  of  a glossy  bottle-green ; the 
cheeks  and  upper  part  of  the  neck  are  a dull 
black  ; the  lower  part,  breast,  belly,  vent, 
and  inner  wing-coverts  of  a fine  cream  co- 
lour : the  upper  part  of  the  back,  and  the 
lower  scapulars,  are  black  ; the  lower  part 
of  the  back  and  the  tail  are  ash-coloured, 
the  latter  consisting  of  eighteen  feathers. 
The  legs  and  feet  are  very  deep  orangc- 
colonr.  The  flesh  of  this  aquatic  bird  is 
accounted  rank  and  fishy. 

The  Red-breasted  Mergakser  or 
Goosander.  (Mergns  serraior.)  This  spe- 
cies measures  one  foot  nine  inches  in  Icnrth, 
and  weighs  about  two  pounds : the  biV  is 
long,  hooked  at  the  tip,  and  toothed  at  the 
edges  ; the  upper  mandible  is  dark  brown, 
tinged  with  green,  and  edged  with  red  ; the 
lower  one  wholly  red  : the  irides  are  a pur- 
plish red  : the  head,  long  pendent  crest,  and 
upper  part  of  the  neck,  are  of  a glossy  violet 
black,  varj'ing  in  different  lights  to  a golden- 
green  ; the  neck  and  belly  white  i the  breast 
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' rusty  rcrt,  spotted  with  oluck  on  tlie  front, 
and'bordered  on  each  side  witli  five  or  six 
white  feathers,  edged  with  black  ; the  upper 
part  of  the  back  glossy  black  ; the  lower, 
the  rump,  and  sides  being  marked  with 
transverse  zigzag  lines  of  brown  and  gray  : 

; the  feathers  nearest  to  the  wings  are  white  : 
the  greater  coverts,  some  of  the  secondary 
quills,  and  the  scapulars,  black  and  white  : 
the  primary  quills  are  black  ; some  tipped 
with  white',  and  others  white  on  the  upper 
half  and  black  to  their  points.  The  taii  is 
short,  its  colour  brown  : the  legs  and  feet  of 
a deep  orange-colour.  It  is  remarked,  how- 
ever, that  these  birds,  both  male  and  female, 
differ  much  m their  plumage  ; some  being 
whiter,  brigliter,  and  more  distinctly  marked 
than  others.  They  are  met  with  in  great 
flocks  at  Newfoundland,  Hudson’s  Bay,  &c. 

The  Hooped  Mekgaxser.  (J/ercrus  cu- 
citllatus.')  This  species  is  peculiar  to  Ame- 
rica, and  is  usually  found  along  the  lakes 
and  fresh  water  rivers  rather  than  near  the 
sea  ; tracing  up  creeks,  and  visiting  mill- 
ponds. diving  perpetually  for  their  food. 
Like  the  Red-breasted,  they  are  migratory, 
the  manners,  food,  and  places  of  resort  of 
both  being  very  much  alike.  On  the  sea- 
coast  this  species  is  very  commonly  called 
the  hairy-head.  It  is  eighteen  inches  in 
length,  and  two  feet  in  extent  ; bill  black- 
ish red,  narrow,  thickly  toothed,  and  fur- 
nished with  a projecting  nail  at  the  ex- 
tremity ; the  head  is  ornamented  with  a 
; large  circular  crest,  which  the  bird  has  the 
: faculty  of  raising  or  depressing  at  pleasure  ; 

the  fore  part  of  this,  as  far  as  the  eye,  is 
■;  black,  thence  to  the  liind  head  white,  and 
I elegantly  tipped  with  black  j it  is  composed 
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of  two  separate  rows  of  feathers,  radiating 
from  each  side  of  the  head  s iridcs  golden  ; 
. "ye  very  small  ; neck  black  ; part  of  the 
lesser  wing-coverts  very  pale  ash,  under 
which  the  greater  wing-coverts  and  secon- 
daries form  four  alternate  bars  of  black  and 
white  i tertials  long,  black,  and  streaked 
down  the  middle  with  white  ; the  black  on 
the  back  curves  handsomely  round  in  two 
points  on  the  breast,  which,  with  the  whole 
lower  ports,  are  pure  white ; sides,  under 
the  wings  and  flanks,  reddish  brown,  lieau- 


tifully  crossed  with  parallel  lines  of  black  ; 
tail  pointed;  legs  and  feet,  flesh-coloured; 
claws,  large  and  stout.  The  female  is  rather 
less  than  the  male ; the  crest  is  smaller ; 
and  the  plumage  in  general  is  less  decided 
and  handsome  in  its  markings.  Her  nest  is 
composed  of  grass,  lined  with  feathers  from 
the  breast ; and  she  lays  six  white  eggs. 

MERIONES.  A genus  of  Mammalia, 
belonging  to  the  order  Rodentia,  distin- 
guished from  Gerbilbis,  to  which  they  are 
closely  allied,  by  their  hind  feet  being  much 
longer,  the  tail  nearly  naked,  and  the  c.x- 
istence  of  a small  tooth  before  the  superior 
molars.  There  ore  two  species  found  in 


MERIONES  LABRAPOR7US. 

North  America;  one  is  the  3feriones  Cana- 
densis, well  known  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Canada  for  its  extreme  agility.  It  closes 
itself  up  in  its  burrow,  and  passes  the  winter, 
like  many  of  its  congeners,  in  a state  of 
lethargy.  The  iferiones  Labradoriits,  figured 
by  Sir  John  Richardson  in  his  ‘Fauna  Bo- 
reali  Americana,’  is  another  interesting  but 
closely  allied  species. 

JIERLIN.  (Falco  oesdlnn.')  The  smallest 
bird  of  the  F alcon  tribe,  scarcely  exceeding 
a Blackbird  in  size  ; but,  though  small,  not 
inferior  in  courage  to  any  of  its  more  power- 
ful congeners.  It  flies  low,  and  with  great 
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celerity.  Small  birds  are  its  natural  prey  ; 
and  in  the  palmy  days  of  falconry  it  was 
used  for  taking  quails  and  partridges,  which 
it  would  strike  on  the  head,  breast,  or  neck, 
and  kill  with  a single  blow.  The  bill  is  of 
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a bluish  lead  colour  j head  ferruginous, 
streaked  with  black  ; back  and  wings  of  a 
dark  brown,  tinged  with  bluish  asli  colour, 
streaked  down  the  shafts  with  black,  and 
edged  with  ferruginous  spots  : quill  feathers 
dusky,  marked  with  reddish  oval  spots  ; the 
under  coverts  of  the  wings  brown,  beautifully 
marked  with  round  white  spots  : tlie  tail  is 
five  inches  long,  crossed  with  alternate  bars 
j of  dusky  and  reddish  clay-colour  : the  breast 
I and  belly  are  of  a yelloivish  white,  with 
oblong  brown  spots  pointing  downwards  : 
the  legs  yellow.  It  breeds  in  woods  ; and 
lays  from  four  to  six  white  eggs,  mottled 
at  the  end  with  brown. 

MEROPIDiE.  The  family  of  Insessorial 
birds,  of  which  the  Bee-eater  (J/erqps)  is  the 
type.  [See  Bee-e.vtbk.] 

MERULIDiE.  The  family  of  Perchers 
of  which  the  Tlirush  (Merula)  is  the  type. 
[See  Thrush.] 

MILLEPEDE.  [See  luLUS.] 

MILLER’S  THUMB.  [See  Bullhead.] 

MILVUS  i or  KITE.  A genus  of  Fal- 
cn7iiilce,  with  lon»  ndngs  and  generally 
forked  tail;  it  contains  the  Commox  Kite  [see 
Kite]  and  other  species  ; of  these  Mr.  Gould 
found  a square-tailed  species  in  Australia 
— the  Mii.vus  IsuKus,  or  Square-tailed 
Kite.  This  true  species  of  the  Kite  tribe 
inhabits  South  and  West  Australia  ; and 
may  at  one  time  be  seen  soaring  high  above 
the  trees,  and  at  others  hunting  over  the  open 
wastes  iu  search  of  food. 

MINNOW.  (^Cyprimis  plioximis.)  This 
active  and  elegant  little  fish,  the  length  of 
which  seldom  exceeds  three  inches,  is  com- 
monly found,  swimming  in  shoals,  in  some 
gravelly  rivulets  and  trout-streams.  The 
top  of  the  head  and  back  are  of  a dusky  olive, 
mottled,  and  lighter  on  the  sides  ; the  belly 
■white  and  silvery,  with  a tinge  of  yellow, 
and  sometimes  in  summer  of  a bright  rosy 
red  colour  ; the  scales  very  small ; the  lateral 
line  straight  and  of  a golden  yellow  ; and 
! the  tail  forked.  It  bites  readily  at  a small 
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red  worm  ; and  we  know  of  no  fish  that 
affords  more  amusement  to  the  youthful 
angler.  When  they  are  iu  abundance,  a 
small  casting-net  may  be  used  with  ad- 
vantage ; and  they  make  an  excellent  fry  ; 
but  the  Minnow  is  principally  used  as  a bait 
for  pike  aud  large  trout. 

MINOR  [JtOTHS].  A name  given  by 
collectors  to  Moths  of  the  genera  Miana  aud 
Celccna, 

AIIRaFRA.  a genus  of  Larks  found  on 
tile  plains  and  open  districts  of  New  Soutli 
Wales.  The  species  Mikaeiia  IIorsfikldh, 
which  is  larger,  redder  in  colour,  and  lias  a 


stouter  bill  than  others  found  in  the  same 
region,  is  more  terrestrial  in  its  habits  than 
arboreal  ; and,  when  it  rises,  very  commonly 
flies  merely  to  a short  distance  and  descends 
again  : it  may  often  be  seen  perched  ui<on 
the  strong  blades  of  grass,  and  occasionally  on 
the  trees  ; it  frequently  momits  high  in  the 
air  after  the  manner  of  the  well-known  Sky 
lark  of  Eurojic,  singing  all  the  time  very 
melodiously,  but  with  a weaker  strain  than 
that  favourite  bird  ; it  also  occasionally 
utters  its  pleasing  song  while  perched  on  the 
branches  of  the  trees.  The  general  plumage 
is  ashy  brown,  the  centre  of  the  feathers  dark 
brmvn,  the  latter  colour  predominating  on 
the  head,  lower  part  of  the  back  and  ter- 
tiaries ; wings  brown,  margined  with  rufous; 
over  the  eye  a stripe  of  buff ; chin  white  ; 
under  surface  pale  buff ; throat  crossed  by  a 
scries  of  dark  brown  spots  arranged  in  a 
crescentic  form  ; under  surface  of  the  wing 
rufous ; bill  dark  brown  at  the  tip ; feet 
fleshy  brown. 

MITE.  By  tliis  name  several  minute  in- 
sects, of  different  species,  are  known.  .Some 
have  six  legs,  others  eight ; each  leg  being 
furnished  ivith  two  small  claws  at  the  ex- 
tremity, surrounded  mth  hairs.  Many  re- 
semble the  Cheese  Mite  in  structure  and  ha- 
bits ; others  are  parasitic,  &c.  [See  Acaeid^.] 

MITRA.  A genus  of  Mollusca,  inhabiting 
a small  and  pretty  turreted  shell ; spire  long 
and  pointed  at  the  end;  columella  with  severM 
oblique  thick  plates.  They  e.xhibit  a great 
variety  of  patterns  ; some  are  smooth,  others 
grooved,  some  are  angulated,  some  ecronated; 
and  they  are  variegated  with  every  kind  of 
hue.  They  abound  in  the  seas  of  hot  cli- 
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mates,  the  greater  number  being  found  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  generally  in  shallow 
water,  near  coral  reefs,  but  sometimes  at 
great  depths.  It  has  been  asserted  that  the 
animal  is  of  a poisonous  nature,  and  to 
wound,  with  its  pointed  .trunk,  those  who 
touch  it ; but  this  wants  confirmation.  The 
species  are  very  numerous,  both  recent  and  I 
fossil.  I 

MO-'l..  The  name  by  which  the  Dinornk,  Ij 
a gigantic  fossil  bird,  is  known  to  the  natives  II 
of  New  Zealand.  [See  Dixoiixis.]  I; 

JIOCHA  [MOTHS].  A name  given  by  || 
collectors  to  Moths  of  the  genus  Cydophora.  1) 

MOCKING-BIRD.  iMhmis  polyglotUis.)  Ii 
This  remarkable  bird,  sometimes  called  the  It 
Jfocking  Thrush,  receives  its  name  from  its  I; 
amazing  powers  of  voice,  being  able  to  I 
imitate  that  of  almost  every  siiecics  of  ani-  III 
mal,  as  well  ns  many  noDcs  that  are  pro-  Mil 
dueed  artificially.  But  its  notes  arc  not  en-  li 
tirely  imitative  : its  o«m  song  is  bold,  full,  li 
and  exceedingly  varied  ; and  in  confinement  It 
it  loses  little  of  its  energy.  It  inhabits  most 


parts  of  America,  and  the  West  Indies.  Its 
general  colour  is  cinereous,  paler  bencatli : 
but  though  it  cannot  vie  with  most  of  the 
American  birds  in  brilliancy  of  plumage, 
its  own  sweet  and  varied  notes,  no  less  than 
its  peculiar  facultjr  of  imitation,  render  it 
an  especial  favourite,  and  a large  price  is 
often  obtained  for  it.  To  use  the  words  of 
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Wilson,  “ lie  whistles  for  the  dog  ; Cotsar 
starts  up,  wags  his  tail,  and  runs  to  meet  his 
master.  lie  squeaks  out  like  a hurt  chicken  ; 
and  the  hen  hurries  about,  with  hanging 
a wings  and  bristled  feathers,  clucking  to  pro- 
» tect  her  injured  brood.  The  barking  of  the 
dog,  the  mewing  of  the  cat,  the  creaking  of 
the  passing  wheelbarrow,  follow  with  great 
c truth  and  rapidity.  He  repeats  the  tune 
t.' taught  him  by  his  master,  though  of  con- 
■u  siderable  length,  fully  and  faithfully.  lie 
n runs  over  the  quiverings  of  the  canary,  or 
the  clear  whistlings  of  the  Virginia  nightin- 
gale or  red-bird,  with  such  superior  execution 
and  effect,  that  the  mortified  songsters  feel 
their  own  inferiority,  and  become  altogether 
silent ; while  he  seems  to  triumph  in  their 
defeat,  by  redoubling  his  exertions.”  It 
builds  its  nest  in  fruit-trees,  feeds  on  berries 
and  other  fruits,  and  is  easily  tamed.  The 
female  lays  from  four  to  five  eggs,  of  an  ash- 
biue  colour,  marked  with  patches  of  brown  ; 

^ she  incubates  fourteen  days,  and  is  extremely 
jealous  of  her  nest,  being  very  apt  to  desert 
it  if  much  disturbed. 

The  observant  author  of  the  ‘ Birds  of  Ja- 
maica ’ remarks,  that  at  this  time  the  old 
birds  are  watchful  and  courageous,  and  that 
any  winged  intruder,  though  ever  so  uncon- 
scious of  evil  intent,  or  ever  so  large,  is  driven 
away  with  fearless  pertinacity.  But  the  hogs 
are  the  creatures  that  give  him  the  most 
annoyance.  They  are  ordinarily  fed  upon 
the  inferior  oranges,  the  fruit  being  shaken 
down  to  them  in  the  evenings  ; hence  tlicy 
acquire  the  habit  of  resorting  to  the  orange 
trees,  to  wait  for  a lucky  windfall.  The 
•M'sdting-bird,  says  he,  feeling  nettled  at  the 
intrusion,  flies  down  and  begins  to  i>eck  the 
hog  with  all  his  might : — Biggy,  not  undcr- 
smnding  the  matter,  but  iilcosed  witli  the 
titillation,  gently  lies  down  and  turns  up  his 
broad  side  to  enjoy  it ; the  poor  bird  gets 
into  an  agony  of  distress,  pecks  and  [Micks 
again  ; but  only  increases  the  enjoyment  of 


the  luxurious  intruder,  and  is  at  Inst  com- 
pelled to  give  up  the  effort  in  despair. 

MOLE.  {Talpa  Europwa.")  A quadruped 
of  the  genus  Talpa,  wliose  structiu-e  ad- 
mirably fits  it  for  a subterranean  life.  It  is 
from  five  to  six  inches  in  length  : the  body 
is  thick  and  cylindrical  ) the  head  is  much 
prolonged,  especially  the  muzzle,  which 
projects  far  beyond  the  jaws,  and  is  very 
flexible,  strong,  and  tendinous,  serving  to 
convey  food  to  the  mouth  : it  has  no  external 
cars,  but  the  auricular  apparatus  is  highly 
developed,  and  the  sense  is  very  acute  : its 
eyes  are  so  very  minute,  and  concealed  by 
its  fur,  that  it  is  a vulgar  opinion  that  it  is 
deficient  in  these  important  organs.  The 
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head  is  not  distinguished  from  the  body  by 
any  appearance  of  neck  ; the  legs  are  so 
short  ns  scarcely  to  project  perceptibly  from 
the  body  ; the  fore  feet,  situated  obliquely 
outwards,  are  excessively  strong  and  broad, 
and  furnished  with  very  large  and  stout 
claws,  so  as  to  give  the  animal  the  power  of 
working  under  the  surface  with  the  utmost 
rapidity  ; tlie  hind  feet  are  small  in  propor- 
tion to  the  tore  feet ; and  are  calculated  for 
throwing  back  with  ease  the  mould  from  be- 
hind, during  the  animal’s  subterranean  la- 
bours. The  rapidity  with  which  the  Mole 
can  make  its  way  through  a favourable  soil 
would  be  quite  astonishing,  did  not  its 
whole  conformation  and  great  muscular 
strength  account  for  it.  The  tail  is  short 
and  small : the  skin  is  much  thicker  and 
tougher  in  proportion  than  in  other  quad- 
rupeds, and  the  fur  with  whicli  it  is  covered 
is  close  set  and  soft  as  the  finest  velvet.  The 
food  of  the  Mole  consists  chiefly  of  earth- 
worms and  the  larvas  of  insects  ; but  it  is  not 
confined  to  these ; for  during  the  summer 
months  it  not  uufrequently  leaves  its  sub- 
terranean retreat,  and  wanders  upon  the 
surface  in  quest  of  prey,  such  as  birds,  mice, 
frogs,  snails,  &c.  ; and  during  these  nocturnal 
excursions,  it  often  meets  with  a vigilant 
and  successfid  enemy  in  the  owl.  JIolcs  are 
extremely  voracious.  We  are  told,  that  if 
two  are  shut  up  together  without  food,  the 
strongest  will  devour  the  weakest,  even  to 
the  bones  : nothing  but  the  skin  is  left,  which 
they  never  eat,  and  wliich,  when  one  has 
killed  the  other,  is  always  seen  to  be  ripped 
up  along  the  belly.  They  arc  incapable  of 
long  fasting ; if  kept  ten  or  twelve  Iiours 
without  food,  it  is  said  thej'  die  of  starvation. 

“ The  farmer  views  the  operations  of  the 
Mole  as  destructive  to  his  crops  by  exposing 
and  destroying  their  roots,  or  by  overthrow- 
ing the  plants  in  the  construction  of  the 
mole-hills  ; his  burrows,  moreover,  become 
the  haunts  and  hiding-iilaces  of  the  flcld- 
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mouse  and  other  noxious  animals.  The 
Mole  is  also  accused  of  carrying  off  quan- 
tities of  young  corn  to  form  its  nest.  Hence 
every  means  are  devised  to  capture  and  de- 
stroy it,  and  men  gain  a livelihood  exclu- 
sively by  tills  occupation.  Some  naturalists, 
however,  plead  that  the  injury  wliich  it 
perpetrates  is  slight,  and  that  it  is  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  the  benefit  which 
it  produces  by  turning  up  and  lightening  the 
soil,  and  especially  by  its  immense  destruc- 
tion of  earth-worms,  and  many  other  noxious 
animals  which  inhabit  the  superficial  layer 
of  the  ground,  and  occasion  great  injury  to 
the  roots  of  grass,  corn,  and  many  other 
plants.  The  soundest  practical  conclusion 
lies  probably  in  the  mean  of  these  opinions  ; 
and  the  enlightened  agriculturist,  while  he 
takes  prompt  measures  to  prevent  the  undue 
increase  of  the  Mole,  would  do  well  to  reflect 
on  the  disadvantages  which  might  follow 
its  total  extermination.”  — Brande's  Diet,  of 
Science, 

From  a mass  of  interesting  information 
relative  to  the  habits  of  this  animal,  in  Mr. 
Bell’s  History  of  British  Quadrupeds,  we 
select  the  following  : — “ Every  one  is  aware 
of  the  fact  tliat  the  Mole  burrows  for  its 
food,  that  its  nest  is  formed  under  ground, 
that  a larger  hillock  than  the  rest  is  raised 
for  the  reception  of  its  young  ; but  it  is  not 
so  generally  known  that  its  subterranean 
excavations  are  of  the  most  distinct  and  de- 
terminate character  ; that  there  are  perma- 
nent passages  or  higli  roads  for  its  ordinary 
travels  from  one  part  of  its  domain  to  an- 
other ; that  into  these  roads  open  the  exca- 
vations in  which  it  follows  its  daily  labour 
in  search  of  food;  that  its  fortress  — the 
house  in  which  it  resides  from  the  autumn 
to  the  spring  — is  of  a complex  and  most 
ingenious  structure,  and  that  this  domicile 
is  always  a distinct  and  oven  remote  build- 
ing from  that  in  which  the  nest  is  formed.” 
After  stating  that  we  are  principally  in- 
debted to  the  researches  of  Henri  le  Court,  a 
French  gentleman  who  devoted  many  years 
to  the  study  of  the  habits,  &c.  of  the  Mole, 
he  thus  proceeds  : “ The  district  or  domain 
to  which  an  individual  Mole  confines  him- 
self may  be  termed  its  encampment.  Within 
its  limits,  or  at  least  in  immediate  commu- 
nication with  the  district,  all  the  labours  of 
the  animal  are  pursued.  It  consists  of  the 
habitation  or  fortress,  from  which  extends 
the  liigh  road  by  wliich  the  animal  reaches 
tiie  opposite  extremity  of  the  encampment, 
and  of  various  galleries  or  excavations 
opening  into  tliis  road,  whicli  it  is  continu- 
ally extending  in  search  of  food,  and  which 
constitute,  in  fact,  its  hunting-ground.  The 
fortress  is  formed  under  a large  hillock, 
which  is  always  raised  in  a situation  of 
safety  and  protection  ; either  under  a bank, 
against  the  foundation  of  a wall,  at  tlie  root 
of  a tree,  or  in  some  similar  locality.  The 
earth,  of  wliich  the  dome  covering  this 
curious  habitation  is  composed,  is  rendered 
exceedingly  strong  and  solid,  by  being 
pressed  and  beaten  by  the  Mole  in  forming 
it.  It  contains  a circular  gallery  within 
the  base,  which  communicates  with  a smaller 
one  above  by  five  nearly  cqui-distant  pas- 


sages  ; and  the  domicile  or  chamber  is  plactii 
within  the  lower  and  beneath  the  upper 
circular  gallery,  to  which  last  it  has  acecs- 
by  three  similar  passages.  From  thechamlier 
extends  another  road,  the  direction  of  wliich 
is  at  first  downwards  for  several  inches ; it 
then  rises  again  to  open  into  the  high  road 
of  the  encampment.  From  the  external 
circular  gallery  open  about  nine  other  jias- 
sages,  the  orifices  of  whicli  are  never  formed 
opposite  to  those  which  connect  the  outer 
with  the  inner  and  ujiper  gallery  : these  ex- 
tend to  a greater  or  less  distance,  and  return, 
each  taking  an  irregular  semicircular  route, 
and  opening  into  the  high  road  at  various  dis- 
tances from  the  fortress.  Such  is  a very  hasty 
description  of  this  most  singular  structure  ; 
and  nothing  surely  can  be  imagined  more 
admirably  calculated  to  ensure  the  security 
or  the  retreat  of  the  inhabitant  than  such 
an  arrangement  of  internal  routes  of  com- 
munication as  this.  The  chamber  commu- 
nicating beneath  directly  with  the  road,  I 
and  above  with  the  upper  gallery,  — this  I 
with  the  lower  by  five  passages,  and  the  | 
latter  again  with  the  road  by  no  less  than  ‘ 
nine,  — exliibit  altogether  a complication  of  i 
architecture,  wliich  may  rival  the  more  ce-  j 
lebrated  erections  of  the  Beaver.”  “ The 
nest  is  always  distinct,  and  frequently  re- 
mote from  the  fortress,  and  is  usually,  but 
not  always,  covered  by  a hillock  ; which,  , 
when  it  exists,  is  much  larger  than  an  ordi- 
nary mole-hill.  It  is  formed  simply  by 
excavating  and  enlarging  the  point  of  in- 
tersection of  three  or  four  passages.  The 
bed  of  the  nest  is  composed  of  a mass  of 
herbage,  grass,  roots,  or  leaves  : in  one  wliich 
was  examined  by  Geoffrey  and  Le  Court, 
no  less  than  two  hundred  and  four  blades  of  , 
young  wheat  were  counted.  This,  however,  \ 
can  scarcely  be  considered  as  an  ordinary 
occurrence,  us  they  generally  prefer  dry 
and  soft  substances.  The  period  of  gesta-  ; 
tion  is  supposed  to  be  about  two  months  or  , 
upwards : and  the  young  are  brought  forth  , 
in  April,  — sometimes  earlier,  at  others  later, 
according  to  the  season : Indeed,  young 
Moles  have  been  found  at  aU  times  from  the  i 
beginning  of  April  till  August,  which'  has 
led  some  persons  to  believe  that  there  ore  ^ 
more  than  one  brood  in  the  year.  There  ; 
are  generally  four  or  five,  sometimes  as  few  | 
as  three,  rarely  six.”  . | 

“That  Moles  were  intended  to  be  bene-  I 
ficial  to  mankind,”  observes  Mr.  Jesse,  ' 
“ there  can,  I tliink,  be  no  doubt.  I have 
been  assured  that  wlicre  old  Mole-hills  are 
most  abundant  on  sheep  pastures,  the  latter 
animal  is  generally  in  a healthy  state,  as  it 
feeds  on  the  wild  thyme,  and  other  salu- 
brious herbs,  which  grow  on  these  heaps  of 
earth.  Where  these  have  been  levelled  and 
cleared  away,  sheep  are  not  found  to  thrive 
as  well  ns  they  did  previously.  This  fact 
was  confirmed  to  me  hy  the  Ettrick  Shep- 
herd, who  deprecated  the  practice  of  re- 
moving Mole-hills.  On  the  fine  and  exten- 
sive pastures  in  Ijoicestcrshire,  where  old 
Mole-hills  are  extremclj'  abundant,  sheep 
thrive  well,  and  are  generally  healthy  : and 
I have  been  assured  that  after  the  luole-hills 
had  been  destroyed  in  a park  which  belonged 


to  the  Earl  of  Essex,  in  Ilerefordshire,  the 
deer  in  it  never  tlirovc.” 

; The  Rev.  C.  A.  Burj-,  who  has  publislied 
! some  very  White-of-Selborne-like  notes  on 
the  “ Mammalia  of  tlie  Isle  of  M’ight,"  in 
the  pages  of  “ The  Zoologist,”  observes  that 
! “On  some  lands  the  drainage  is  effected 
wholly  or  in  part  by  the  Moles.  So  far, 

; then  (he  says),  I think  the  farmer  might 
spare  the  Moles  to  his  own  advantage,  and 
save  some  shillings,  perhaps  pounds,  to  the 
mole-cateher.  Man  is  too  fond  of  meddling, 
and  often  blunders  to  his  own  cost.  In  his 
attempts  at  improvement,  he  only  disturbs 
the  balance  of  creation,  (^ranted  that  occa- 
sionally some  species  of  animal,  favoured  by 
circumstances,  either  the  scarcity  of  its  ap- 
pointed check  (occasioned,  perhaps,  by  the 
meddling  hand  of  man),  or  a superabun- 
dance of  its  natural  food,  maj;  increase  bc- 
yonil  due  bounds,  and  so  require  the  inter- 
position of  human  force  or  skill,  let  that 
force  and  skill  be  then  exerted  ; but  I believe 
that  this  would  be  seldom  necessary  ; things 
would  right  themselves.  Tliey  have  been 
generally  found  to  do  so,  unless  man  has 
carried  his  meddlinj;  propensities  to  the 
extent  of  utterly  extirpating  the  appointed 
check  ; for  it  seems  to  be  a law  of  creation, 
that  wiiere  there  is  foo<l,  there  will  be  pro- 
vided that  wliich  feeds  on  it,  and  that  in 
just  proportion.  The  Mole  is  evidently  an 
appointed  check  to  the  undue  increase  of 
tlie  earthworm  : it  not  only  devours  num- 
bers itself,  but  by  its  burrowing  drives  to 
the  surface  many  more,  which,  in  their  at- 
tempt to  escape  the  Mole,  fall  a prey  to  the 
robin  and  the  thrush.  The  earthworm,  un- 
questionably, has  its  uses,  in  drawing  vege- 
table substances  beneath  the  surface,  and  so 
the  gases  that  are  released  in  the  process  of 
decomposition,  and  which  would  otherwise 
be  lost,  are  preserved  for  the  nutriment  of 
the  growing  plant,  while  the  portion  de- 
voured by  the  worm  is  again  thrown  to  the 
surface  in  the  form  best  adapted  for  the 
nutriment  of  the  plant  above  ground.  But 
worms  devour  the  roots  of  plants  j and  were 
there  no  checks  to  their  increase,  vegetation 
would  be  seriously  injured,  instead  of  bene- 
fited, by  their  existence  : so  long,  however, 
as  they  are  kept  in  check  by  tlie  mole  be- 
neath, and  the  birds  above  ground,  perhaps 
even  their  destruction  of  some  plants  is 
benefical  in  preventing  a too  crowded  herb- 
age. Tims,  then,  all  is  well  arranged  by 
Divine  Wisdom ; but  if  man  stei)s  in, 
throttles  the  mole,  and  shoots  or  snares  the 
birds,  he  must,  if  he  carry  his  interference 
far,  produce  a disturbance  among  God's 

• works,  to  his  own  detriment.” 

MOLE  CRICKET.  (,nri/Uotalpa  vttl- 

• oarit.)  Of  ail  the  British  Orthopterous  in- 
■ sects,  the  .Mole  Cricket  is  by  far  the  most 

enrions.  It  derives  its  name  from  the  pecu- 
liar fonnation  of  its  anterior  extremities, 
and  its  resemblance  in  its  habits  to  those  of 
the  .Mole.  It  is  about  two  inches  long,  and 
of  a broad  shape.  In  making  its  burrows,  it 
ctits  through  or  detaches  all  the  roots  of 
plants  that  lie  in  its  waj'.  It  is  readily  dis- 
tinguished by  the  extraordinary  structure 


of  its  fore  legs,  whicli  are  excessively  strong, 
and  furnished  with  very  broad  feet  divided 
into  several  .sharp,  claw-shaped  segments. 
The  hlole  Cricket  emerges  from  its  subter- 
raneous retreats  only  by  niglit,  when  it 
creeps  about  the  surface  and  occasionally 
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employs  its  wings  in  flight  : it  is  at  that 
time  also  that  it  exercises  its  chirping  call. 
It  lives  entirely  on  vegetables,  devouring 
the  young  roots  of  grasses,  com,  and  various 
esculent  plants,  and  commits  great  devasta- 
tion in  gardens. 

When  tlie  female  is  fecundated,  she  forms 
a cell  of  clammy  earth,  in  which  she  deposits 
about  a hundred  and  fifty  eggs  : this  nest, 
which  is  about  the  size  of  a common  lien’s 
egg,  is  carefully  closed  up  on  every  side,  as 
well  to  defend  its  contents  from  the  injuries 
of  the  weather,  as  from  the  attacks  of  car- 
nivorous beetles  ; which,  being  themselves 
underground  inhabitants,  would  certainly, 
but  for  this  precaution,  either  devour  or 
destroy  them.  Nothing,  indeed,  can  exceed 
the  care  and  assiduity  of  the  Mole  Cricket 
in  the  preservation  of  its  young.  Wherever 
a nest  is  situated,  fortifications,  avenues,  and 
entrenchments  surround  it : there  are  also 
numerous  winding  by-ways  which  lead  to 
it  ; and  a ditch  encompasses  the  whole, 
which  feiv  insects  are  capable  of  passing. 
But  the  diligence  of  these  little  animals  does 
not  end  here : at  the  approach  of  winter 
they  move  their  nests  entirely  away,  and 
sink  them  deeper  in  the  ground  ; so  that 
the  influence  of  the  frost  cannot  retard  the 
young  brood  in  their  progress  to  maturity. 
When  the  weather  grows  milder,  they  raise 
their  habitations.  &c.  in  proportion  ; till  at 
last  they  are  brought  as  near  the  surface  as 
possible,  without  being  wholly  exposed  to 
view,  in  order  to  receive  the  genial  influence 
of  the  sun  j but  should  the  frost  unexpect- 
edly return,  they  again  sink  them  to  their 
former  depth. 

MOLLUSCA,  or  MOLLUSCS.  The  term 
applied  to  that  large  division  or  class  of 
animals  which  inhabit  and  form  shells. 
Their  bodies  are  soft,  and  destitute  of  an  ar- 
ticulated skeleton  or  vertebral  column  : and 
instead  of  the  nervous  system  being  de- 
veloped in  the  form  of  a spinal  chord,  it  is 
simply  dispersed  more  or  less  irregularly  in 
dift'erent  parts  of  the  body.  Some  species 
are  terrestrial,  and  breathe  air ; but  the 
greater  part  live  entirely  in  the  water,  from 
which  they  derive  their  nutriment,  and  in 
which  they  breathe  by  the  aid  of  branchun, 
or  certain  gill-like  appendages.  Tliose 
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which  are  terrestrial  are  seen  in  our  gardens, 
pastures,  and  plantations  ; on  the  trunks  and 
stems  of  trees,  and  in  moist  and  shady 
places  : while  multitudes  of  aciuatic  species 
a re  to  ho  found  in  the  seas  of  tropical  and  arc- 
tic regions,  as  well  as  in  those  which  environ 
our  own  islands.  Others  dwell  on  the 
margin  of  fresh- water  lakes  and  ponds,  or 
live  at  the  bottom  of  rapid  streams.  In 
short,  they  may  be  said  to  be  universally 
diffused,  and  produced  in  every  variety  of 
form  and  colour. 

The  organs  of  sensation  and  motion  have 
not  the  same  uniformity  in  point  of  number 
aud  position  as  in  the  vertebrate  animals  ; 
and  a greater  aberration  is  observable  in 
the  position  of  the  heart  and  organs  of  re- 
spiration, as  well  as  in  the  structure  of  the 
latter.  The  body  of  the  Mollusca  is  almost 
entirely  occupied  by  the  organs  of  nutrition; 
and  the  organs  of  sensation  and  locomotion 
are  entirely  subservient  to  the  supply  of 
these. 

The  motions  of  Molluscous  animals  con- 
sist of  different  contractions,  varying  in  their 
direction,  producing  inflections  and  prolon- 
gations, together  with  relaxations  of  their 
several  parts,  by  means  of  which  they  creep, 
swim,  and  seize  upon  such  objects  as  the 
formation  of  these  parts  are  adapted  to  : 
they  are,  however,  incapable  of  rapid  pro- 
gress, their  limbs  not  being  supported  by 
articulated  and  solid  levers.  The  name 
they  have  received  designates  them  as  soft 
animals  ; and  this  they  are  pre-eminently. 
Almost  all  of  them  have  a peculiar  deve- 
lopment of  the  skin,  which  covers  their  body 
like  a mantle,  and  has  received  that  appel- 
lation. This  process,  however,  is  sometimes 
narrowed  in  a simijle  disc,  or  is  tubiforra,  or 
is  hollowed  into  a sac,  and  in  some  cases  it 
is  divided  and  extended  in  the  shape  of  fins. 

There  are  two  distinct  kinds  of  molluscous 
animals,  namely,  cephalous,  or  such  as  are 
provided  with  a head  ; and  acephalous,  or 
headless.  Those  which  have  heads  are  usually 
provided  with  tentacula,  by  which  they  feel 
their  way,  and  which  they  have  the  power 
of  easily  retracing  when  in  danger  : some 
have  also  the  organs  of  sight  and  hearing  ; 
whilst  others,  destitute  of  these,  only  enjoy 
the  sense  of  touch.  This  they  possess  in 
the  organ  of  motion,  to  which  the  name  of 
foot  has  been  given,  and  which  is  a member 
of  considerable  importance.  Many  move 
along  the  surface  of  the  ground  or  bottom 
of  the  sea,  by  means  of  their  foot,  which  they 
thrust  forward  and  fix  to  some  solid  object, 
and  then  by  a strong  muscular  contraction 
they  draw  their  body  to  it ; and  by  a re- 
petition of  this  action  the  animal  continues 
to  make  progressive  motion.  Others  swim, 
by  using  their  foot  as  a fin  ; while  others, 
again,  permanently  attach  themselves  to  a 
rock  or  other  substance. 

Mollusca  are  again  distinguished  into 
such  as  are  naked,  and  such  as  arc  testaceous, 
viz.  furnished  with  a shelly  covering.  Tlie 
naked  Mollusca  have  a membranous  or  fleshy 
mantle  (as  before  noticed),  winch,  however, 
has  frequently  one  or  more  hard  lamina:  in 
its  texture.  Shells  arc  formed,  like  bones, 
of  a combination  of  eartliy  and  animal 

matter.  The  former  consists  entirely  of 
carbonate  of  lime  ; the  latter  is  comjmstd  of 
layers  of  membrane,  alternating  with  the 
mineral  matter.  The  sliell  is  most  solid 
and  massive  in  those  species  which  lead  an 
inactive  life.  The  variety  of  fonn,  surface, 
colour,  brilliancy,  and  substance  is  almost 
infinite.  They  are  nearly  all  calcareous, 
altliough  some  are  simply  of  a horny  con- 
sistence ; but  in  both  cases  they  consist  of 
matter  deposited  in  layers,  or  exuded  from 
the  skin  under  the  epidermis,  in  the  same 
manner  as  nails,  hairs,  horns,  scales,  &c. 
The  slielly  covering  differs  according  as  its 
transudation  is  deposited  either  in  parallel 
lamina:  or  in  close-set  veitical  filaments. 
And  it  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  tiie 
Mollusc  always  appears  inclined  to  adapt  its 
shell  to  the  form  of  the  body,  by  reducing 
its  cavity  if  necessary,  as  well  as  by  extend- 
ing it. 

Tlie  MoUusca  are,  for  the  most  part,  ex- 
tremely voracious  ; and  ore  not  particular 
in  their  selection  of  food.  Their  digestive 
apparatus  is  always  highly  developed ; in 
fact,  every  mode  of  mastication  and  degluti- 
tion is  met  with  : their  stomodis  are  simple, 
complicated,  and  frequently  presided  with 
a peculiar  armature : most  sjjecies  have 
salivary  glands,  aud  always  a liver,  but  : 
neither  pancreas  nor  mesentery ; and  the 
intestinal  tube  is  often  of  considerable  ' 
length,  and  much  convoluted.  The  blood 
is  either  colourless,  or  tinged  with  a bluish 
cast ; and  circulates,  in  ail  Molluscs,  in  a 
regular  system  of  arteries  and  veins,  issuing  i 
from  a heart,  which  is  either  muscular  or  ' 
nearly  so  ; and  seems  to  contain  a smaller  ; 
proportion  of  fibrin  than  that  of  vertebrate  , 
animals.  Several  of  the  Mollusca  are  bisexual  ; 
some  produce  their  young  alive,  while  others  ! 
are  oviparous  : the  eggs  in  some  arc  covered  ! 
by  a shelly  envelope,  and  others  only  by  a i 
simple  viscosity.  Some  genera  of  JloUusca  ; 
inhabit  the  sea  and  fresh  waters,  while  others  | 
are  entirely  terrestrial ; and  a few  species  | 
are  amplubious.  They  feed  on  all  sub-  i 
stances,  both  animal  and  vegetable.  Many  1 
of  them  are  taken  and  used  as  food  for  man; 
others  supply  nutritious  prey  ibr  birds  xmd 
fishes  ; and  their  shelly  coverings  are  con- 
verted into  many  useful  articles  of  com-  i 
merce.  [See  Cephalopoda  ; Pteropoda  ; ; 
Gasteropoda  ; Heteropod.a  ; Lamelli- 
BRANCHIATA  ; PALL10BP.AliCUIATA  ; TfXI-  j 
CAT.A  : also  Shells.]  1 

ii 

MOLOCH.  A singular  genus  of  Heptiles,  ! 
established  by  Mr.  Gray,  and  thus  describ^  ■ 
in  the  Appendix  to  Capt.  Grey’s  Travels  in  i 
Australia  : — “ Body  depressed,  covered  with  t 
irregular,  unequal,  small,  granular  plates,  :■ 
each  furnished  with  a more  or  less  prominent  j 1 
central  spine,  and  with  a series  of  large,  jj 
conical,  convex,  acute  spines  ; head  and 
limbs  covered  with  similar  scales  and  spines  ; j 
head  small,  witli  very  large  spines  over  the  j 
eyebrows  ; tail  with  irregular  rings  of  very  i 
large  acute  si)ines  ; femoral  and  subanal  i| 
I)ores  none  ; tcetli  small,  sid)cqual ; toes  \ 

short,  covered  above  and  below  with  keeled  j 
scales;  claws  long,  acute.  The  external 
appearance  of  this  lizard  is  the  most  ferocioufjj 

i 
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I of  any  that  I know,  the  horns  of  the  liead 
I ami  the  numerous  spines  on  the  body  giving 
it  a most  formidable  aspect.  The  scales  of 
I the  back  arc  small  and  uuc<iual ; they  gra- 
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dually  increase  in  size  as  they  approach  the 
base  of  the  conical  spines,  wliich  is  sur- 
rounded with  a ring  of  larger  scales  with 
longer  spines.  The  large  spines  are  conical, 
rather  compressed,  spinulose  below,  smooth 
and  acute  at  the  tip,  and  are  usually  fur- 
nished with  a sharp-toothed  ridge  on  the 
front  edge,  and  sometimes  on  both.  These 
spines  only  consist  of  a horny  sheath,  placed 
on  a fleshy  process  of  the  exact  form  and 
appearance  of  the  spines  they  bear.  The 
scales  of  the  under  side  of  the  body  are  of 
the  same  form  as  those  of  the  back,  and  are 
furnished  with  similar  but  smaller  and  less 
produced  spines.  The  back  of  the  neck  of 
the  two  specimens  I have  seen  is  furnished 
with  a large  rounded  protuberance  like  a 
cherry,  covered  with  large  granular  spiuous 
scales,  and  armed  on  each  side  with  a large 
I conical  spine  ; but  I do  not  know  if  this  is 
common  to  the  species,  or  merely  accidental 
I in  these  individuals  j at  any  rate  it  adds  con- 
I siderably  to  the  singularity  of  their  appear- 
ance. I have  named  this  genus,  from  its 
appearance,  after  Moloch,  “ horrid  king.” 

MOX^VD.  The  name  given  to  tlie  smallest 
creature  that  e.xists  among  the  Infusorial 
Animalculse;  a mere  atom  or  point,  so  small 
I indeed  os  sometimes  almost  to  elude  micro- 
scopical examination  ; yet  we  arc  told  by 
thw  who  have  devoted  great  attention  to 
, this  branch  of  Natural  Ilistory,  that  indc- 
scriliably  minute  as  these  Monads  are,  they 

fwesent  a distinct  organization,  and  arecapa- 
ile  of  locomotion ; and  have,  moreover,  senses 
suflicient  for  their  guidance. 

MONITOR.  A name  given  to  certain 
large  Saurian  reptilcs.lielonging  to  the  Lizard  . 
trilic.  Tliey  liuve  teeth  in  Isith  jaws,  but  ! 
none  on  the  palate,  and  tlic  greater  num- 


ber have  the  tail  laterally  compressed,  as 
more  adapted  to  their  aquatic  habits.  They 
arc  divided  into  two  distinct  groups  ; (the 
first,  or  Nilotic  Monitors,  arc  known  by  their 
numerons  small  scales  uiion  the  head  and 
limbs,  the  belly,  and  around  the  tail,  which 
latter  has  a keel  above,  composed  of  a double 
range  of  projecting  scales.  The  other  group 
of  Monitors  has  angular  plates  upon  the 
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head,  and  great  rectangular  scales  upon  the 
lielly  and  around  the  tail.  Tlie  skin  of  their 
throat  is  invested  with  small  scales,  and 
forms  two  transverse  folds.  The  Monitors 
frequent  the  haunts  of  Croeodiles  and  Alli- 
gators, and  are  said  to  receive  the  name 
from  their  giving  warning,  by  a whistling 
sound,  of  the  approach  of  those  dangerous 
reptiles. 

MONKEY.  ISimiadce.)  Under  the  word 
Ape  will  be  found  a general  as  well  as  a 
Iiarticular  description  of  the  higher  Quad- 
rumana.  Tlien  come  the  Baboons,  wliich 
the  reader  will  find  similarly  arranged  in 
alphabetical  order.  To  them  succeed  the 
Moxkjjvs,  whicli,  for  the  most  part,  are 
distinguished  by  their  having  chcek-pouches 
for  the  temporary  reception  of  their  food, 
a long  muscular  tail,  and  callosities  on  each 
side  of  it.  The  species  are  very  numerous  ; 
many  inhabit  India  and  the  Malay  Archi- 
pelago ; but  Africa  may  be  regarded  as  the 
Iicad-quarters  of  tlie  Monkey  tribe ; for 
there  they  literally  swarm.  A great  variety 
of  species  are  spread  over  tlie  face  of  the 
country ; each  species  being  said  to  be  re- 
stricted to  a certain  extent  of  territory,  and 
violently  resisting  any  intrusion  upon  it. 
Tlie  Monkeys  being  the  smallest  of  the  quad- 
rumana.  are  endued  with  less  power  for  doing 
misehief  than  the  Ape  and  Baboon  : their 
ferocity,  indeed,  appears  to  diminish  with 
their  size ; and,  when  taken  wild  in  the 
woods,  they  arc  tamed  witli  more  facility, 
as  well  as  sooner  tauglit  to  imitate  human 
actions,  than  the  larger  kinds.  Jlost  of  the 
species  are  gregarious,  associating  in  large 
troops  ; but  each  troop  is  invariably  formed 
of  the  same  species. 

It  has  been  well  observed  that  the  Jlonkey 
tribes  are  in  reality  the  masters  of  the  fo- 
rests ; for  their  dominion  is  not  disputed 
cither  by  the  tiger  or  the  lion,  since  they 
easily  escape  them  by  their  nimbicness,  and 
live  on  the  lops  of  trees  beyond  their  reach. 
Tlie  only  animals  they  have  to  dread  ore 
scriicnts,  who  make  perpetual  war  on  them. 
Some  of  these  serpents  are  of  prodigious  size, 
uii(i  swallow  a Alonkcy  with  as  much  ease 
I as  it  can  swallow  a bird.  Utlicrs  arc  smaller, 
I but  more  agile,  and  go  in  quest  of  Monkeys 


along  the  branches  of  trees  ; and,  tlie  more 
effeetiially  to  secure  their  lu-cy,  -watch  tlie 
time  when  they  are  asleep.  Tims  creatures 
that  are  the  objects  of  our  terror,  prey  upon 
others  tiiat  are  objects  of  our  disgust. 

Monkeys  sul)sist  principally  on  fruits,  the 
buds  of  trees,  or  succulent  roots  and  plants. 
They  are  all  fond  of  sweets,  and  show  a par- 
ticular predilection  for  the  pleasant  juice  of 
the  palm-tree  and  the  sugar-cane;  but  when 
it  happens  that  these  fail,  or  that  a different 
kind  of  food  becomes  more  agreeable,  they 
have  recourse  to  insects  and  worms ; and 
sometimes  such  as  inhabit  the  coasts  descend 
to  the  sea-shores,  where  they  feast  on  oysters, 
crabs,  &c.  The  crafty  and  ingenious  manner 
in  which  they  obtain  these  is  thus  effected. 
The  oysters  of  the  tropical  climates  being 
larger  than  ours,  the  Monkeys,  when  they 
reach  the  sea-side,  pick  up  stones,  and  thrust 
them  between  the  opening  shells,  -which 
being  thus  prevented  from  closing,  the  cun- 
ning animals  then  eat  the  fish  at  their  ease. 
In  order  to  attract  the  crabs,  they  put  their 
tails  to  the  holes  in  which  they  have  taken 
refuge  ; and  when  the  crabs  have  fastened  on 
the  lure,  tlie  Monkeys  suddenly  withdraw 
their  tails,  and  thus  drag  their  prey  on  shore. 
The  females  generally  bring  forth  one  at  a 
time,  and  sometimes  two.  They  but  rarelj- 
breed  when  brought  to  Europe  ; but  such  as 
do,  exliibit  great  parental  affection.  Both  the 
male  and  female  seem  indefatigable  in  nur- 
turing, fondling,  and  caressing  their  young  ; 
nor  do  they  instruct  it  with  less  assiduity  ; 
often  severely  correcting  it,  if  stubborn  or 
disinclined  to  profit  by  their  example.  We 
all  know  that  these  animals,  when  domes- 
ticated, arc  highly  amusing  ; and  there  are 
few  persons  who  have  not  laughed  at  their 
droll  mimicries  and  capricious  feats  of  ac- 
tivity. But  it  is  generally  when  in  company 
with  other  animals  of  a more  simple  nature, 
■whom  they  appear  to  delight  in  tormenting, 
that  their  tricks  and  superior  instincts  are 
most  effectively  displayed. 

We  shall  now  give  a few  specimens,  be- 
ginning with  Monkeys  that  belong  to  the 
Old  Continent. 

The  Spotted  or  Diana  Monkbt.  (Cer- 
copithecus  Diana.)  This  species  has  a long 
white  beard ; the  upper  parts  of  the  body' 
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are  of  a reddish  colour,  marked  with  white 
specks  ; the  belly  and  chin  are  whitish  ; it 
has  a crescent  of  white  hair  on  the  brow  ; 
and  the  tail,  which  is  very  long,  is  of  tlie 
same  colour  as  the  body.  It  is  a native  of 
Congo  and  Guinea  ; and  is  one  of  the  most 
lively  and  playful  of  the  whole  tribe. 

The  Green  Monkey.  (Cercopitheeux  Sa- 
haam.)  The  prevailing  colour  of  this  species 
is  a,  fine  olive,  a little  varied  with  gray.  The 
under  parts  of  the  animal  and  the  insides  of 
the  limbs  are  of  a light  silvery  gray.  The 
face  is  of  a swarthy  flesh-colour  ; the  nose 
black  ; the  cheeks  furnished  with  thick  and 
long  pale-yellow  hair,  falling  back  on  each 
side  the  face,  and  almost  covering  the  ears. 
It  is  a native  of  several  parts  of  Africa. 

The  Mocstacue  Monkey.  {Ccrcopithecut 
ccplmx.)  On  the  cheeks  of  this  Monkey  there 
are  two  large  tufts  of  yellow  hair,  from 
wliich  it  derives  its  name.  It  is  about  a fool 
in  length,  and  the  tail  a foot  and  a half. 
Tlie  face  is  bare,  and  of  a bluish-black  ; the 
nose  blunt,  with  a dilated,  transverse  -»-hite 
patch  immediately  below  it ; the  edges  of 
both  Ups  and  the  space  round  the  eyes  black; 
the  ears  are  round,  and  tufted  with  whitish 
hair  : the  hair  on  the  head  is  yellow  mixed 
with  black  ; that  on  the  body  and  limbs  is 
a mixture  of  red  and  ash-colour  : the  under 
part  of  the  body  is  somewhat  paler  than  the 
upper  ; and  the  feet  are  black.  It  is  a na- 
tive of  Western  Africa. 

The  Patas,  or  Red  Monkey.  Cercopi-  | 
themts  ruber.)  The  upper  parts  of  this  ani-  1 
mal  are  of  a vividly  bright  bay  colour,  so  as  j 
almost  to  appear  red  ; but  the  imder  parts  j 
and  insides  of  the  limbs  are  osh-coloured  : 
the  cheeks  are  bearded,  as  is  also  the  chin, 
with  whitish  hairs,  and  across  the  forehead 
runs  a black  band.  The  body  is  about  eigh- 
teen inches  long  ; the  tail  somewhat  shorter. 
It  is  a native  of  Senegal. 

Tlie  Proboscis  JIo.nkey.  (Afosalts  larra-  1 
fas.)  Tills  is  the  most  grotesque  in  appearance  1 
of  all  the  different  species  : the  nose  being  of  I 
such  a length  and  form,  as  to  present  to  the  [ 
mind  no  other  idea  than  that  of  caricatilre. 
It  is  a large  species,  measuring  two  feet  from  j 
the  tip  of  the  nose  to  the  tail,  which  is  more  j 
than  two  feet  long.  The  face  is  of  a brown  j 
colour,  marked  with  blue  and  red  ; the  cars] 
broad,  thin,  naked,  and  hid'witliin  the  hair,. 
The  head  is  large,  and  covered  with  chest- 
nut-coloured hair ; the  whole  body  is  also  1 
of  a similar  colour,  except  that  on  the  breast  j 
it  approaches  to  orange.  It  is  chiefly  found 
in  Cochin-China  and  Borneo  ; and  is  some- 
times seen  in  large  troops.  It  feeds  only  on 
fruits. 

The  Fdll-bottom  or  Kino  Monkey. 
{Colobus  jMlycomus.)  Tliis  species  is  distin- 
guished bj'  its  head  and  shoulders  being 
covered  with  long,  coarse,  flowing  hair,  like 
a full-bottomed  perriwig,  and  of  a dirty  ■ 
yellow  colour  mixed  with  black.  Its  body, 
arms,  and  legs  are  of  a glossy  black  ; hands 
naked,  and  furnished  with  no  more  than 
four  fingers  ; on  each  foot  five  very  long 
toes.  The  tail  is  very  long,  and  of  a snovT 
whiteness,  with  very'  long  hair  at  the  end, 
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forming  a tuft  : body  and  legs  very  slender  j 
\ and  the  length  of  the  former  is  about  three 
feet.  It  is  a native  of  Sierra  Leone. 

I The  CociiixciiixA  Monkev,  or  Douc,  is 
a very  large  species,  distinguished  by  the 
; singular  variety  and  brilliancy  of  its  colours. 

The  face  is  rather  flat,  and  of  a yellowish 
i bay  colour ; and  across  the  forehead  runs  a 
; narrow  dusky  band  : the  sides  of  the  face 
are  bounded  by  long  yellowish  hairs  ; round 
' the  neck  is  a collar  of  purplish-brown  ; the 
upper  part  of  the  arms  and  thighs  are  black ; 
and  the  legs  and  knees  are  of  a chestnut- 

■ colour.  The  back,  belly,  and  sides  are  of  a 
i yellowish  gray  ; the  lower  part  of  the  arras 
; and  tail  are  white  j the  feet  black  ; and  the 

I mmpClike  the  American  Monkeysliscovered 
1 [ with  hair.  In  an  upright  po.sition  this 

1 ! animal  measures  three  and  a half  or  four 
i , feet  in  height,  being  nearly  as  large  as  the 
j ! Barbary  ape. 

t The  Monkeys  that  follow  belong  to  the 
1 American  continent,  all  of  which  differ  from 
i those  of  Asia  and  j^rica  by  having  neither 
j cheek-pouches,  posterior  callosities,  nor  op- 
1 posable  thumbs,  and  being  generally  fur- 
nished with  prehensile  tails  ; while  the  nos- 
j trils  are  separated  by  a broad  space  in  front : 
1 they  constitute  the  family  CEBiDji. 

The  Freachek  Moxkev.  {Myettes  Beelze.- 
bub.)  This  animal  is  about  the  size  of  a fo.x; 
with  long,  black,  glossy  hair  ; a round  beard 
beneath  the  chin  and  throat  ; black  shining 
eyes ; short  round  ears  ; and  a long  tail. 
It  is  a native  of  Brazil  and  Guiana,  inhabit- 
ing the  woods  in  great  numbers,  which  re- 
sound with  its  dreadful  bowlings.  It  receives 
its  name  from  the  following  circumstance, 
: the  authenticity  of  which  is  abundantly 
verified  by  different  writers.  It  is  common 
for  one  of  these  creatures  to  ascend  a lofty 
tree ; while  numbers  of  them  assemble  on 
the  lower  branches  : the  Monkey  who  is  ele- 
vated above  the  rest  then  sets  up  a howl,  so 
loud-  and  shrill  that  it  may  be  heard  at  an 
immense  distance  : after  a certain  space  he 
stops  and  gives  a signal  with  his  hand,  when 

■ the  whole  assembly  join  in  chorus  ; but  on 
another  signal  a sudden  silence  prevails,  and 
the  orator  concludes  his  harangue.  The  cla- 
mour on  such  occasions  is  most  astounding 
and  disagreeable.  This  howling  faculty  is 
accounted  for  by  the  peculiar  conformation 
of  the  os  hyoUles,  or  throat  bone,  which,  com- 
municating with  the  larynx,  gives  great  ad- 
ditional resonance  to  the  voice.  These  howl- 
ings  are  usually  sent  forth  in  the  morning, 
at  sunset,  and  in  the  darkness  of  night ; they 
are  also  heard  when  the  over-clouded  sky 
threatens  an  approaching  storm.  [See  Mv- 
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a bare  space  there.  Its  general  colour  is  a 
dusky  brown  : the  eyes  are  large,  and  the 
cars  round  and  flat  : the  feet  and  hands  are 
furnished  with  sharpish  claws  ; and  the  tail 
is  long  and  very  full  of  hair.  It  is  a native 
of  South  America. 

The  Foun-FINGEEED,  or  SriDEii  Monkey, 
(A teles  paniscus.)  A species  of  Monkey, 
distinguished  no  less  by  its  active,  lively, 
and  tractable  disposition,  than  by  the  slen- 
derness of  its  body  and  limbs,  and  the  ab- 
sence of  thumbs  on  its  fore-paws.  Its  colour 
is  uniformly  black,  except  on  the  face,  which 
is  of  a dark  flesh-colour  ; and  it  has  a long 
prehensile  tail,  which  more  than  compen- 
sates for  the  defects  of  the  hand.  It  inhabits 
the  woods  of  South  America,  associating  in 
great  multitudes,  and  assailing  such  travel- 
lers as  pass  through  their  haunts  by  throwing 
dry  and  withered  sticks  at  them,  and  by 
numberless  sportive  and  mischievous  gam- 
bols. In  order  to  pass  from  one  lofty  tree 
to  another,  whose  branches  are  too  distant 
for  a leap,  they  form  a kind  of  chain,  by 
hanging  down,  linked  to  each  other  by  their 
tails  ; and  swinging  in  that  manner  till  the 
lowermost  catches  hold  of  a bough  of  the 
next  tree,  and  draws  up  the  rest. 

The  Squirrel  JIonkey.  ICallithrixsciu- 
reus.)  This  speeies,  wdiich  scarcely  exceeds 
in  size  the  animal  whose  name  it  bears,  is  of  a 
bright  golden  yellow  colour,  with  orange-yel- 
low feet  and  hands  : the  nails  of  the  hands  are 
flat,  and  those  of  the  feet  resemble  elaws. 
The  head  is  round  ; the  nose  blackish  ; the 
orbits  of  the  eyes  flesh-colour  ; and  the  ears 
hairy  : under  parts  whitish  : tail  very  long, 
with  a black  tip.  The  specimens  usually 
brought  to  Europe  are  rather  of  a yellowish 
brown  or  greenish  cast. 

MONODON.  [See  Narwhal. 

MONODONTA.  A genus  of  Mollusca, 
inhabiting  a pyramidal  shell ; the  lips  dis- 
united at  the  upper  part,  the  left  having  a 
tooth-like  process,  from  wliich  the  name  is 
derived  j and  it  is  on  account  of  this  tooth 
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or  notch,  with  which  the  columella  termi- 
nates, that  the  genus  is  divided  from  T<-ochus. 
The  animal  is  characterized  as  — head  dis- 
tinct, having  two  tcntacula,  with  eyes  at  the 
base  i foot  short.  They  arc  found  in  most 
seas,  and  recent  species  arc  rather  numerous. 

MONOMYARIA.  The  name  of  an  order 
of  Conch^'era,  consisting  of  those  bivalve 
shells  which  have  but  one  principal  muscu- 
lar impression  in  each  valve,  and  which  in- 
cludes several  well-known  useful  Mollusca  i 


The  Fo.x-tailed  Monkey.  Pitliccia  Icu- 
coeejihala.)  This  animal,  which  is  about  the 
^ size  of  a large  cat,  has  a very  singular  aspect ; 
the  midfile  of  the  face  being  black,  bare,  and 
surrounded  by  white  downy  hair  on  the 
cheeks  and  forehead,  and  which,  gradually 
expanding  on  the  top  and  sides  of  the  head, 
form.i  a very  thick  and  full  kind  of  ticard, 
which  divides  under  the  chin,  so  os  to  leave 
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a3  the  Oyster,  Mussel,  and  Pearl  Oyster. 
Many  of  the  genera  arranged  under  this 
order  attach  themselves  to  rocks,  &c. 

MONOPTERTJS.  A genus  of  Malacop 
terygious  fishes ; characterized  by  their 
having  the  gill-openings  united,  but  with  a 
partition  ; and  the  dorsal  and  anal  apparent 
only  from  the  middle  of  the  tail  backwards. 
The  known  species  is  from  the  Moluccas  i it 
is  green  above  and  fawn-coloured  below. 

MOOR-HEN.  [See  Gallinui.e.] 

MOOSE-DEER.  [See  Elk.] 

MORDELLIDzE.  A family  of  Coleop- 
terous insects,  distinguished  by  the  peculiar 
structure  of  their  body,  and  their  extreme 
activity  both  in  flying  and  leaping.  The 
body  is  elevated  and  arched,  with  the  head 
inserted  very  low;  the  thorax  is  trapezoid 
or  semicircular  ; the  elytra  either  very  short 
or  acuminated  at  the  extremity,  as  -ivell  as 
the  abdomen  : the  antennas  rather  short. 
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The  smaller  typical  species  frequent  flowers, 
especially  those  of  the  white-thorn  and  U7n- 
helKfcrce.  Some  of  the  species  are  parasitic 
upon  other  insects.  liipipUonis  paradoxus, 
for  instance,  inhabits  in  the  perfect  state  the 
nests  of  the  common  wasp  ; “ whence  La- 
treille  observes,  that  it  has  been  inferred 
that  it  subsists  in  that  situation  in  the  larva 
state,  and  is  probably  nourished  by  the 
w’asps  as  their  own  offspring.  On  arriving 
at  the  perfect  state,  it  emerges  from  the  nest, 
and  seeks  the  flowers  ; and  it  is  probable 
that  the  female  deposits  her  eggs  in  the 
already  formed  cells  of  the  wasps,  her  abdo- 
men being  well  adapted  for  such  purposes, 
being  long  and  acuminated.” — Westwood, 

MORMODYCE.  A singular  genus  of  Co- 
leopterous insects  found  in  Java,  one  species 
of  which  has  been  described  by  M.  Hagen- 
bach  : our  figure  gives  a very  good  idea  of 
its  form,  which  is  remarkable  for  its  extreme 
flatness,  the  elongation  of  the  head,  and  the 
very  great  leaf-like  dilatation  of  the  elytra  : 
it  was  first  found  by  Kuhl  and  Van  Ilnsselt. 
The  larva  has  only  lately  been  described 
and  figured.  M.  Van  Ovendyk  found  the 
larva  and  pupa  in  the  Polypeyrus  fomenia7-ius, 
or  an  allied  species  of  fungus  growing  on 
the  trunks  and  roots  of  trees  : the  larva 
closely  resembles  that  of  Carabus  and  Ca- 
losoma.  Naturalists  generally  place  this 
curious  Carabidous  insect  near  the  South 
American  genus  Agra. 
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MORMYRtlS.  A genus  of  Malacopte- 
rygious  fishes,  nearly  allied  to  the  Esocidee 
or  Pike  family.  The  body  is  compressed, 
oblong,  and  scaly  ; tail  thin  at  the  base,  but 
swelling  near  the  fin  ; skin  of  the  head 
naked,  covering  the  operculum  and  gill- 
rays,  and  leaving  no  opening  for  the  latter 
but  a vertical  fissure.  The  gape  is  small, 
the  angles  being  formed  by  the  maxillaries : 
the  teeth  are  small,  notched  at  the  extre- 
mities, and  occupy  the  intermaxillaries  and 
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lower  jaw ; and  there  are  bands  of  small 
crowded  ones  on  the  vomer  and  tongue. 
The  stomach  is  a roundish  sac,  followed  iy 
a slender  intestine  with  two  caeca,  almost 
always  covered  with  fat  ; and  the  air- 
bladder  is  long,  large,  and  simple.  Two 
species  liave  a cylindrical  muzzle,  — the  one 
having  a long  dorsal  fin,  qnd  the  other  a 
short  one  ; a tliird  lias  both  the  snout  and 
dorsal  short ; and  in  a fourth,  the  forehead 
forms  a protuberance  advancing  in  front  of 
tlie  mouth.  The  species  here  figured  is  the 
sharp-nosed  Mormyrus  (_Jf.  oxgrhijneJms\ 
which  is  regarded  ns  one  of  the  best  fishes 
found  in  the  river  Nile. 

MORSE.  [See  Walrus.] 

MOSeniDyE.  A family  of  ruminant 
quadrupeds  familiarly  known  ns  JIuSK  Deer 
[wdiich  see]. 

AlOSCriUS.  A genus  of  Ruminants  nlli^ 
to  the  antelopes,  most  of  them  being  deli- 
cately graceful  in  form.  They  are  found  in 
Western  Africa,  in  India,  and  the  Indian 
islands.  The  accompanying  figure  of  the 
Aloschus  Kanchil  will  give  n good  idea  of 
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P*i  the  form  of  tliis  genus,  some  of  which  we 
•;j  have  seen  alive  in  the  gardens  of  the  Zoo- 
logical  Society.  They  are  very  delicate  ani- 
mals.  [See  Musk.] 

' MOSQUITO.  (.Oilex.)  A gnat-like  in- 
I f ' sect  common  in  .Vmerica  and  the  West 
I 1 1 India  islands,  whose  stinging  qualities  are 
I 1 most  annoying.  These  insects,  of  which 
i t • there  are  many  species,  are  furnished  with  a 
t 'V  proboscis  for  piercing  the  flesh,  and  at  the 
I ’ same  time  forming  a kind  of  siphon  through 
I i which  the  blood  flows;  but  that  which  renders 
, the  Mosquito  so  dangerous  ns  well  as  trouble- 
' ; some  is,  that  the  proboscis  not  only  makes 

I a wound,  but  injects  into  it  a poison  which 
1 ] , causes  inflammation.  Mr.  Edwards,  in  Iiis 
I I / ‘ Voyage  up  the  Amazon,’  has  the  follow- 
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after  dark  we  crossed  the  mouth  of  the  Xingu 
(Shingu),  much  to  the  disiileosure  of  the 
Indians,  who  wished  to  stop  upon  the  lower 
side.  And  they  were  very  right ; for  scarcely 
luwl  we  crossed,  when  we  were  licset  by  such 
swarms  of  ciirapands,  or  mosquitoes,  as  put 
all  sleep  at  defiance.  Nets  were  of  no  avail, 
even  if  the  oppreasive  heat  would  have  al- 
lowed them,  for  those  which  could  not  creep 
through  the  meshes  woidd  in  some  other 
way  find  entrance,  in  spite  of  every  precau- 
tion. Thick  breeches  they  laughed  at,  and 
the  cabin  seemed  the  interior  of  a bee-hive. 
This  would  not  do  ; so  we  tried  the  deck  ; 
but  fresh  swarms  continually  poured  over 
us,  and  all  night  long  we  were  foaming  with 
veaation  and  rage.” 

MOTACIEEA.  [See  Waotaii,.] 


MOTH.  (P/iaJcena  of  Linnajus.)  The 
name  of  Moths  is  given  to  a numerous  and 
beautiful  divison  of  Lepidopterous  insects, 
readily  distinguished  from  Butterflies  by 
their  antenna;  tapering  to  a point,  instead  of 
being  terminated  by  a knob,  and  by  their 
being  seldom  seen  on  the  wing  except  in  tlie 
evening  or  night.  It  should  also  be  observed 
that  tlic  antenna;  are  often  feathery,  or  comb- 
shaped ; and  that  the  legs  have  two  spiny 
processes  or  thorn-liko  points  at  the  middle 
joints  of  each. 

The  diurnal  Lepidoptera  are  all  provided 
with  a tongue  for  gathering  their  food  ; but 
a great  proportion  of  the  Moths  are  destitute 
of  that  organ,  whilst  in  others  it  is  exceed- 
ingly small  : a considerable  number  of  them, 
therefore,  must  pass  the  whole  of  their 
winged  state  without  food.  The  larva;  or 
caterpillars  from  which  the  various  Moths 
are  produced,  exhibit  nearly  the  same  va- 
riety of  apjiearance  as  the  winged  insects 
which  spring  from  them.  Some  are  large, 
while  others  are  extremely  minute  ; many 
are  provided  with  ten,  others  twelve  or 
fourteen  feet,  and  the  largest  have  sixteen. 
Some  of  the  caterjiillars  are  smooth,  others 
are  covered  with  hairs  ; but  all  of  them, 
after  having  several  times  cast  their  skin, 
spin  for  themselves  the  materials  of  a habi- 
tation, in  which  they  are  to  be  transformed 
into  clu-ysalids. 

All  the  noetumal  Lepidoptera  were  in- 
cluded in  the  genus  PhnUena  by  Linna;us  ; 
but  since  the  time  of  that  great  naturalist 
they  have  been  divided  by  Cuvier,  Latreille, 
and  others,  into  a number  of  different  groups, 
the  classification  of  which  is  too  complicated 
and  embarrassing  to  be  thoroughly  explained 
in  this  work.  A few  of  the  sjjccies  are  here 
appended  as  examples  of  the  group.  We 
may  remark  that  there  are  several  thousand 
species  of  Jloths,  varying  in  size  from  a line 
in  breadth  to  eleven  Inches,  and  even  more. 
Tlie  variety  of  form  and  colour  is  endless.  We 
limit  ourselves  to  the  notice  of  two  or  three 
species  which  are  notorious  for  their  depre- 
dations ; readers  who  wish  to  see  how  useful 
some  members  of  the  group  are  to  mankind, 
must  consult  the  articles  Silkworm  Moth 
and  Saturnia,  though  there  is  not  a Moth 
that  is  not  more  or  less  useful  in  many  ways, 
to  Birds  and  Bats,  if  not  to  us.  Referring  to 
the  article  Si'iiiNOiuiE  for  an  account  of  the 
IlAWK-MOTHS,  and  to  the  article  Hepialus 
for  a short  description  of  another  important 
subdivision ; to  the  word  Cossu.s  for  the 
Goat-Motii  ; and  to  other  words  scattered 
over  the  work,  — we  begin  with  noticing  the 
Bo.MBVCin.E,  which  contains  the  largest 
of  all  the  Moths  yet  known,  — the  ScUumin 
Atlas,  — the  extent  of  whose  wings  mea- 
sures between  eight  and  nine  inches.  The 
ground  colour  is  a fine  deep  orange-brown, 
and  in  the  middle  of  each  wing  is  a large 
sub-triangular  transparent  spot  j each  of 
these  transparent  parts  is  succeeded  by  a 
black  border ; and  across  all  the  wings  run 
lighter  and  darker  bars,  exhibiting  a very 
fine  assortment  of  varying  shades  : the 
upper  wings  arc  slightly  curved  down- 
wards at  their  tips,  and  the  lower  wings  are 
edged  with  a border  of  black  spots  on  a 
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pale  l)uff-colouvcd  ground  : the  antenna!  are  ' 
widely  pectinated  with  a quadruple  series  of 
fibres,  which  have  a very  elegant  appearance. 
This  species,  or  at  least  a closely  allied  one, 
is  found  both  in  the  East  and  West  Indies. 

The  Rve-gras.s  Moth.  (_renthop?iora 
morio.)  This  Moth  is  of  a middling  size  ; the 
male,  with  extended  wings,  is  nearly  an  inch 
broad,  and  black.  The  antennae  are  strongly 
pectinated  in  two  rows  : and  the  head,  back, 
and  abdomen  are  biack,  the  latter  with  yel- 
low notches  posteriorly.  The  wings  are  very 
thin,  membranous,  transparent,  and  black, 
with  fringes  of  the  same  colour,  or  sometimes 
brownish.  The  female  is  distinguished  by 
a proportionally  thick,  long  abdomen,  wliich 
is  whitish  gray,  and  woolly  at  its  exterior  ; 
and  by  small,  slender,  brownish  gray  wings, 
wliich  are  not  adapted  for  flying.  The  ca- 
terpillar is  found  in  April  and  May,  living 
on  rye-grass  (LoUum  perenne),  and  many 
other  plants  in  meadows  : its  ground  colour 
is  velvety  black,  yellow  at  the  incisions  and 
sides,  with  a black  head  and  small  reddish 
yellow  warts,  having  ash-gray  hairs  on  them. 
The  cocoon  consists  of  only  a few  threads  ; 
the  pupa  is  yellow,  streaked  with  black 
lengthways,  blackish  brown  on  the  wing- 
covers,  and  beset  with  whitish  gray  tufts  of 
hair.  After  pairing,  the  female  lays  her 
eggs  at  the  end  of  May  and  beginning  of 
June,  round  the  stems  of  the  grass,  and  covers 
them  witli  the  down  from  her  abdomen,  to 
secure  them  from  the  weather.  Two  gene- 
rations appear  in  long,  warm  summers  ; but 
in  general  the  caterpillar  passes  the  winter 
at  the  roots  of  the  grass.  The  destruction 
of  this  caterpillar  when  in  great  abundance 
is  very  difficult,  as  it  prefers  living  in  long 
grass  in  the  day  time,  or  in  the  ground. 
Breaking  up  tlie  meadows  in  autumn  ap- 
pears to  be  the  best  method  of  destroying 
the  pupae  concealed  there  j they  will  thus  be 
exposed  to  the  enemies  appointed  by  Nature 
herself,  such  as  Ichneumonidce,  &c. 

The  Brown  Tail  Moth  (^Porthesia  au- 
rifliia)  is  remarkable  for  the  ravages  which 
its  caterpillar  commits  by  destroying  the 
foliage  of  trees  and  hedges.  The  Moth  is  of 
a fine  satiny  white,  except  the  hinder  part  of 
the  body,  which  is  of  a deep  brown.  The 
caterpillar  is  brown  and  hairy,  having  a row 
of  wliite  spots  along  each  side,  and  two  red 
spots  on  the  lower  part  of  the  back.  It  is  of 
a gregarious  nature,  vast  numbers  residing 
under  one  common  web  : they  are  hatched 
early  in  autumn,  and  immediately  form  for 
themselves  a small  web,  and  begin  feeding 
on  the  foliage  of  tlie  tree  or  shrub  on  whicli 
they  were  placed  : they  marshal  themselves 
with  great  regularity  for  this  purpose  in  rows, 
and  at  first  devour  only  the  upper  pellicle 
and  the  green  parenchyma  of  the  leaves,  and 
in  tlie  evening  retire  to  their  web.  In  about 
tliree  weeks  they  cast  their  skin,  and  proceed 
to  feed  as  before,  enlarging  their  web  from 
time  to  time,  and  forming  it  on  all  sides  as 
strong  and  secure  as  possible.  Here  they 
remain  during  the  whole  winter  in  a state 
of  torpidity,  till,  being  enlivened  by  the 
warmth  of  the  returning  spring,  they  issue 
from  their  covering  with  increased  strength, 
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' and  devour  the  whole  Bulwtance  of  tlie  leaves. 
When  full  grown,  which  is  usually  about  the 
beginning  of  June,  each  spins  itself  a sepa- 
rate web,  in  wliich  it  changes  to  a dark 
brown  chiysalis,  out  of  which  in  about  a 
month  the  Moth  issues.  The  ravages  of  these 
caterpillars  have  in  some  years  been  so  great  ' 
as  to  cause  the  most  serious  apprehensions.  I 
In  1782,  so  numerous  were  they  in  many  ,i 
parts  of  England,  and  particularly  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London,  that  subscriptions 
were  opened  and  poor  iieople  employed  to 
cut  off  and  collect  the  webs  at  one  sliilling 
per  bushel  ; they  were  then  burned,  under 
the  inspection  of  the  parochial  officers  : and 
it  is  asserted,  that  in  one  day,  in  the  parish  ^ 
of  Clapham  alone,  eighty  bushels  were  thus  , 
collected  and  destroj’ed. 

The  larvie  of  Psyche  and  other  allied 
genera  of  Moths  inhabit  a case  constructed 
by  themselves.  In  some  species  found  in 
New  Holland  and  South  Africa,  these  cases  ; 
are  often  beautifully  ornamented  with  : 
straws,  spines,  or  little  bits  of  wood.  It  is  ' 
an  example  of  this  kind  that  Capt.  Sir  James  ' 
Alexander  describes,  in  his  ‘Excursions  in 
Western  Africa,’  under  the  name  of  the 
Lictor.  “ That  strange  insect,  the  Lictor,  or  ' 
bundle  of  sticks,  occurs  here  (Kaffir-land), 
and,  with  its  cateriiillar-like  tunic,  on  which  i 
are  stuck  the  ends  of  little  sticks,  all  raking 
aft  like  the  quills  of  a porcupine,  it  may  be 
seen  walking  along  by  projecting  its  head  I 
and  six  legs  from  its  case.  In  some  of  these  \ 
insects  the  sticks  are  irregular,  the  longest 
being  near  the  tail.  In  others  again  there 
are  tliree  sets  of  re^lar  fasces  connected  by  , 
a ‘ diarthrodial  articulation  ; ’ which  makes 
the  ingenuity  of  this  insect  the  more  remark-  I 
able.  All  the  fasces  are  about  the  same  | 
length  ; but  the  set  about  the  head  are  thick;  i 
the  middle  are  less  so ; and  the  tail  fasces  | 
taper  nearly  to  a point.  This  variety  is  j 
found  suspended  to  dried  rhenaster  bushes.  | 

A tliird  species,  more  delicate  than  the  other 
two,  feeds  on  yellow  everlasting  flowers ; 
and  has  one  set  of  regular  fasces  about  its 
body.” 

Of  the  family  Noctuid-E,  we  may  specify 
the  Cabbage  Moth.  (^Mamestria  bras- 
sicce.)  This  Moth  is  about  an  inch  and  a 
half  broad,  when  the  wings  are  extended; 
its  head,  collar,  and  back,  qre  blackish-gray, 
intermixed  with  whitish  and  j'ellowish  hairs. 

The  back  has  a thick  double  crest  ; the  ab- 
domen is  dark  ash  gray,  the  upper  half  beset 
in  the  middle  with  block  tnfts.  The  upper 
wings  are  gray,  with  a mixture  of  yellow  and 
white.  The  anterior  border  is  very  light  to 
beyond  the  middle,  with  dark  simts  ; on  the 
watered  band  are  two  or  three  yellowish 
spots  : the  cross  lines  are  distinct,  the  iii^t  is 
rather  broad,  and  the  next  double  the  width, 
with  a dark  edge  ; the  usual  middle  siiots  sur- 
rounded with  white,  the  kidncy-shaiicd  one 
in  the  middle,  with  a whitish-gray  lunulc, 
surrounded  with  a blackish  colour  ; the  usual 
conical  spot  is  dark,  and  surrounded  with 
brown.  The  watered  band  is  extremely  li^hl, 
and  terminates  at  the  white  notched  line,  n 

marked  with  a IV.  At  the  first  end  of  the  i 

above  line  is  a soflencd-off  rusty  spot.  Near  |ii 
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the  bonier  of  the  gray,  yellowish-striped,  and 
; toothed  fringes,  is  a row  of  small,  black,  tri- 
angular marks.  The  under  wings  are  light 
gray,  with  dark  veins,  and  central  spots  ; 
blackish  towards  the  outer  edge.  The  Moth 
apiiears  in  May  and  June,  sits  in  the  day- 
time on  hedgesi  the  stems  of  trees,  or  on  the 
earth,  and  only  flies  at  night. 

The  caterpillar  is  green,  more  or  less  co- 
vered with  gray  or  black.  It  has  a dark 
striiic  on  the  back,  on  which  there  is  a pale 
indistinct  line.  Above,  it  is  sometimes  fur- 
nished with  dark  or  pale  s[»ts  placed  length- 
wise. At  the  sides  is  a dirty  yellow  stripe, 
which  becomes  reddish  above ; and  close 
above  this  spot  are  two  white  spiracles,  sur- 
rounded with  black,  each  in  a small  black 
spot.  When  this  caterpillar  appears  in  great 
numbers,  it  does  considerable  damage  to 

■ several  vegetables,  such  os  cabbages,  lettuces, 
&c.,  by  eating  out  the  heart.  It  api>ears  in 
July,  .\ugust,  and  September.  To  look  for 
and  kill  them,  although  troublesome,  is  the 
only  sure  way  of  getting  rid  of  them. 

Tlie  A>m.ER,  or  Grass  Moth  (Cerapferpa: 
graminvs^  is  another  species  injurious  to  mea- 

■ dows.  Tills  Moth  is  of  a moderate  size  ; its 
head  and  back  are  yellowish  brown,  the 
collar  almost  yellow ; the  brown  antennte 
are  covered  with  yellow  scales  ; and  the 
abdomen  and  the  legs  are  brownish  gray,  the 
latter  with  darker  joints.  The  upper  wings 
ore  usually  brownish  gray,  witli  a darker 
mi.xture  in  the  middle.  The  ordinary  middle 
spots  are  whitish,  yellowish,  or  bluish  ; the 
first  round,  the  second  half-moon  shaped. 
A strong  narrow  line  runs  from  the  root 
lengthwise  through  tlie  middle  of  the  wings 
into  the  half-moon  spot,  wliich  it  intersects 
in  such  a manner  as  to  give  it  the  apiiear- 
ance  of  a three-pronged  fork,  or  horn,  whence 
the  common  English  name  of  the  Moth. 
The  upper  border  of  the  wings  is  ligliter ; 
the  fringes  brownish  yellow.  The  under 
wings  are  yellowish  gray,  nearly  black  to- 
wards the  outer  border,  with  3’ellowish 
fringes.  It  flics  in  the  latter  end  of  July 

and  beginning  of  August The  caterpillar 

is  brown  or  blackish,  with  five  lighter  stripes 
along  the  back  ; the  first  and  last  sections 
are  covered  with  a hard,  smooth  scale.  Tne 
stripes  meet  at  the  edge  of  the  anus : tlie 
abilomen  is  blackish  : the  hind  feet  project 
beyond  the  anal  point.  The  larva:  are  an 
inch  long ; and  they  undergo  their  trans- 
formation abont  Midsummer,  within  a light 
cocoon,  under  moss,  stones,  and  such  like 
materials,  changing  into  a blnckish-brown 
shining  pupa.  The  food  of  the  caterpillar 
consists  of  all  the  soft  sorts  of  grosses.  It 
lives  at  the  roots,  and  eats  ail  the  germs.  ! 
Although  it  is  in  existence  in  autumn,  it  lies  ' 

' benumbed  in  the  earth  in  winter,  and  begins 
to  eat  again  in  the  spring;  yet  the  effects  of  ; 
its  devastations  apjicar  chiefly  in  the  tie-  i 
ginning  of  June,  when  it  has  changed  its 
skin  for  the  last  time.  This  insect  appears 
only  to  be  injurious  in  dry  situations,  par-  | 
ticularly  in  mountain  pastures  ; the  cater-  ! 
pillar  has  never  been  met  with  on  low,  wet, 
and  marshy  meadows.  The  only  means  of 
extirpating  or  diminishing  this  caterpillar  \ 


consists  in  surrounding  the  attacked  places, 
os  the  ground  permits,  with  shallow  ditches, 
or  by  means  of  a plough  with  deep  furrows, 
as  broad  ns  possible,  and  turning  pigs  into 
these  places  to  eat  the  caterpillars.  Crows 
are  also  among  the  natural  enemies  of  this 
Insect,  and  should  be  encouraged — For  the 
information  contained  in  this  article  we  are 
indebted  to  ' Kollar's  Treatise  on  Insects 
injurious  to  Vegetation,’  &c. 

The  Gamm.a  Moth.  (PJusia  gamma.) 
The  ground  colour  of  this  beautiful  Moth  is 
light  and  dark  gray  mixed  with  rust  colour. 
The  head  and  collar  arc  of  a brownish  hue, 
edged  witli  light  gray  lines,  as  well  ns  the 
crested  back  and  shoulders  : the  abdomen 
is  j’ellowish  gray,  with  elevated  brown  tufts 
of  hair.  The  upper  wings  are  marbled,  and 
have  a metallic  lustre : the  inner  edge  is 
wavy,  and  toothed  near  the  fringes  : the 
notched  cross-lines  are  silver^  : towards  the 
inner  border  is  situated  a silvery  or  gold- 
coloured  shining  mark,  which  resembles  the 
Greek  letter  Gamma  (7.).  The  under  wings 
are  yellowish  brown  at  the  base  above  the 
fringes,  with  black  bands.  The  blackish- 

brown  pupa  is  enclosed  in  a white  cocoon 

The  caterpillar  is  green,  beset  ivith  single 
hairs,  having  only  twelve  feet,  and  a brown- 
ish  green  head.  On  the  back  are  four  very 
small  yellowish  or  whitish  lines  : the  feet 
have  a j'ellow  stripe  : the  spiracles  are  black- 
ish green.  These  caterpillars  are  found 
from  spring  to  autumn  in  a variety  of  gene- 
rations, and  are  so  plentiful  in  some  years, 
that  they  do  great  damage  to  vegetables, 
peas,  and  various  sorts  of  fodder-herbage. 
The  only  possible  means  of  destroying  them 
is  by  shaking  them  off  and  hand-picking. 

The  Red  Uxderwi.vo,  (Cotocala.)  The 
antennas  of  this  handsome  Moth  resemble 
threads  ; the  thorax  is  crested,  and  of  a 
brownish-gray  colour,  as  is  the  abdomen  and 
superior  wings  ; tlie  latter  having  double 
lines  and  zig-zag  bars  crossing  them  in 
several  places,  and  a remarkable  spot  in  the 
middle.  Tlie  under  wings  are  of  a fine 
scarlet  colour,  having  two  broad  bands  of 
black  ; the  tongue  is  spiral  ; and  all  the 
wings  arc  dentated.  The  caterpillar  is  about 
two  inches  and  a half  in  length  ; feeds  on  the 
willow  ; and  is  in  colour  so  like  the  bark, 
os  not  to  be  easily  seen.  About  the  latter 
end  of  June  it  changes  to  a red  chrysalis: 
and  the  Moth  appears  in  August ; flies  in  the 
day ; and  is  very  fond  of  settling  against  barns, 
or  the  sides  of  such  houses  as  are  boarded. 

Amongst  the  family  Tineid.e,  so  nu- 
merous in  genera  and  species,  generally  of 
small  size,  may  be  mentioned  the  lIoNin  - 
ooMU  Moth.  (.Galleria  cercella.)  This 
Motli  is  one  of  the  larger  species  of  the 
family  of  Tincidte;  the  male  being  consi- 
derably smaller  than  the  female,  and  the 
sexes  differing  much  in  size,  colour,  and  in 
the  form  of  the  upiier  wings.  The  caterpil- 
lar of  this  Moth  feeds  on  the  wax  of  the 
lioiiey-bec,  and  not  unfrequently  destroj-s  a 
hive  by  the  filth  and  stench  which  it  occa- 
sions. Hence,  thougli  it  docs  not  destroy 
the  honey,  it  is  a most  formidable  enemy  to 
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apiarians.  Male:  Antcnnoc,  head,  and  back 
clay-yellow ; on  the  back  behind  the  scu- 
tellum  rises  a small  blackish-brown  tuft  of 
liair,  the  point  of  which  is  white  ; abdomen 
yellowish  brown.  The  upper  wings  ere 
broad,  short,  and  obtuse  ; the  fore  border 
slightly  curved,  the  fringe  border  lunated, 
notched  inwardly,  the  inner  border  rather 
waving,  with  a small  hollow  exactly  oppo- 
site the  comer  of  the  inner  angle.  The 
colour  is  dusty  ash  gray.  From  the  base  to 
the  middle  there  is  a white  slender  band,  on 
which  are  scattered  single  dark  brown  mi- 
nute spots.  Upon  the  fore-border,  and  along 
the  fringe-border,  are  lines  in  the  same  di- 
rection, proceeding  from  a spotted  band, 
wliich  is  angularly  bent,  and  faint.  The 
inner  border  is  light  yellowish  for  a consi- 
derable breadth,  from  the  base  to  the  inner 
angle,  with  many  purplish-brown,  short, 
elevated,  wool-like  lines  in  the  same  direc- 
tion ; so  that  when  the  wings  are  closed 
above,  an  apparently  furrowed  surface  will 
be  formed.  The  fringes  are  jagged,  brown 
and  white  at  the  points,  and  surrounded  in- 
wardly with  a darker  hair-like  line.  The 
under  wings  are  light  ash  gray,  and  some- 
times bro>vnish  gray,  with  lighter  fringes 
edged  with  white,  and  a yellowish  line  for 
their  inner  boundary.  The  female  is  not 
only  much  larger  than  the  male,  but  distin- 
guished from  him  by  a darker  rusty  brown 
head  and  back.  The  abdomen  is  thick  and 
club-shaped,  furnished  with  a brownish  gray 
ovipositor,  and  the  feet  of  the  same  colour. 
The  upper  wings  are  darker,  obtuse,  straight, 
almost  rectangular,  and  a trace  of  the  faint 
spotted  band  is  rarely  perceptible.  The 
under  wings  are  much  lighter,  white,  but 
with  a dark  gray  dusty  border,  and  darker 
veins  of  the  same  colour,  as  far  as  the  white 
fringes,  which  are  surroimded  with  a yel- 
lowish colour. 

The  caterpillar  is  cylindrically  spindle- 
shaped,  when  fully  grown  from  ten  to  twelve 
lines  long,  and  two  lines  thick,  dirty  white, 
with  scarcely  visible  brown  single  tubercles, 
emitting  slender  hairs.  The  head  is  chest- 
nut brown,  the  back  of  the  following  seg- 
ment rather  darker,  divided  lengthwise  by 
a whitish  line,  which  line  is  sometimes  con- 
tinued indistinctly  along  the  back  : the  belly 
and  sixteen  feet  are  bone-coloured.  It  pre- 
pares for  itself,  immediately  on  issuing  from 
the  egg,  a web,  or  covered  passage,  with 
thick,  strong  threads,  in  which  it  lodges  by 
day  safe  from  the  attacks  of  the  bees,  and 
only  seeks  its  food,  which  consists  of  wax, 
at  night,  when  the  bees  are  at  rest.  At  first, 
these  caterpillars  only  live  in  the  lower 
cells,  but  when  they  are  bigger  they  ascend 
higher,  lengthening  their  ijassage  as  they 
proceed ; so  that  when  there  are  many  of 
them , in  a hive,  it  is  entirely  filled  with  these 
webs.  The  bees  which  are  entangled  in 
them  and  cannot  get  away,  die.  Three 
hundred  caterbillars  have  been  found  in_a 
hive.  They  attain  their  full  size  within 
three  weeks,  and  are  then  ready  for  entering 
the  pupa  state.  When  this  is  the  case,  they 
make  for  themselves  a much  firmer  and  en- 
tirely closed  web,  either  in  the  above-named 
passages,  or  in  a concealed  comer  of  the 


hive.  In  this  web  the  caterpillar  lives  from  ' 
ten  to  twenty-eight  days  unchanged,  but  is  I 
finally  transformed  into  a brown  pupa,  out  ; 
of  which  the  moth  appears  in  fourteen  days.  ] 
Those  wliieh  become  pups  in  autumn  lie  • 
the  whole  winter  in  that  state.  There  are  . 
two  generations  of  them  in  a year.  The  j 
moth  of  the  first  generation  appears  in  spring,  | 
and  that  of  the  second  in  the  beginning  of  I 
July.  The  female  lays  her  eggs  at  night,  | 
in  the  cracks  of  the  lower  part  of  the  hive,  I 
from  which  the  young  caterpiilars  find  their 
way  to  the  honeycomb.  j 

There  is  but  one  sure  method  of  clearing  ] 
the  bee-hives  of  this  moth,  and  this  consists  ; 
in  looking  for  and  destroying  the  lairs  and  J 
pups.  If  the  hives  are  examined  only  once 
a week  for  this  purpose,  any  traces  of  covered 
passages  will  easily  lie  perceived,  and  must 
be  immediately  removed,  and  destroyed  with  | 
the  caterpillars  in  them.  The  comers  of  i 
the  hive  must  also  be  closely  examined,  in  j 
case  of  cocoons  being  there,  which  must  also 
be  destroyed.  A lighted  candle  is  also  re- 
commended to  be  held  before  the  hole  of  the 
bee-hive,  that  the  moth,  flying  out  to  the 
light,  may  be  burnt.  But  this  is  labour  in 
vain,  for  the  female  does  not  leave  the  hive 
till  she  has  laid  her  eggs ; and  it  is  only 
supernumerary  males  that  perish  in  the 
flame — KOUar. 

The  CLOTHES-Moxn.  {Tinea  vestianella.) 

As  soon  as  the  caterpillar  quits  the  egg,  it  be- 
gins to  form  a nest.  F or  this  purpose,  having 
spun  a thin  coating  of  silk  round  its  body, 
it  cuts  filaments  of  wool  or  fur  close  to  the 
thread  of  the  cloth,  and  applies  the  pieces  i 
to  the  outside  of  its  case  j which  covering  it 
never  leaves  except  in  cases  of  urgent  ne- 
cessity. When  it  wishes  to  feed,  it  puts  out 
its  head  at  either  end  of  the  case,  as  may  be 
most  convenient.  I\'hen  inclined  to  change 
its  position,  it  protrudes  its  head  and  about 
half  its  body,  and  thus  moves  forward,  drag- 
ging its  case  by  fixing  its  hinder  legs  firmly 
in  it : and  when,  from  its  increase  in  size, 
the  case  becomes  too  small,  it  makes  an 
addition  to  it  at  each  end.  This  opeimion 
can  be  readily  traced  by  transferring  it  from 
cloth  of  one  colour  to  another,  when  each 
addition  will  be  conspicuous  from  the  differ- 
ence of  colour.  After  changing  into  a chry- 
salis in  April,  or  May,  it  remains  quiescent 
for  about  three  weeks,  when  a small  noc- 
turnal Moth,  of  a silvery  gray  colour,  conics 
forth.  It  is  said  that  ilotlis  never  attack 
unwashed  wool  — that  is,  wool  as  it  conics 
from  the  sheep’s  back,  before  any  cleansing 
process  has  been  employed  that  will  dcjirivc 
it  of  its  natural  oil  or  smell.  It  is  therefore 
recommended  to  be  placed  in  layers  lietwccn 
clothes,  or  kept  in  small  parcels  in  the  cor- 
ners of  shelves  or  drawers.  The  most  im- 
portant, by  far,  of  all  the  species  is  the  Silk- 
worm Moth.  [Sec  SiLKWonsi.  See  also  ■ 
AkcTIA  : SxAUKOrUS  : CoSSL'S  : IlEI’lALl  S, 

&c.  — Such  of  our  readers  as  may  wi.sh  for 
further  information  respecting  the  genera 
and  species  of  this  most  extensive  c.la.«s  of 
insects,  are  referred  to  the  works  of  Stephens,  : 
Curtis,  Wood,  Humphreys,  and  Westwoods  j 
British  Jloths  j also  to  lilr.  Henry  Double-  I 
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clay’s  (of  Epping)  admirable  List  of  British 
Lci)idoptera. 

MOTMOT.  (Jfotmotiis,  or  Prionites  Bra- 
ziliensis.)  A curious  and  handsome  bird, 
inhabiting  many  parts  of  South  America. 
Its  back  is  of  a dork  rich  green  colour, 
aud  it  has  a long  wedge-shaped  tail,  two 
feathers  of  which  extend  some  inches  beyond 
the  others.  The  shafts  of  these  are  stripped 
of  their  webs  near  the  extremities,  giving 
the  bird  a very  singular  appearance.  One 
j would  suppose  that  these  birds  trimmed 
their  feathers  thus  themselves,  for  many  are 
I found  -with  quills  perfect,  and  others  partly 
denuded.  The  Motmots  are  generally  in 
pairs  in  the  deep  woods,  and  are  easily  re- 
(xignized  by  their  note,  mot-mot,  slowly  re- 
peated.. There  are  several  species  of  Mot- 
mots  : the  edge  of  the  beak  in  these  birds  is 
serrated  botli  in  the  upper  and  lower  man- 
dibles. 

MOUEFLON.  f^Ovis  Musmon.')  An  ani- 
mal of  the  sheep  kind,  called  also  the  Mus- 
Mox,  inhabiting  the  mountainous  parts  of 
Corsica,  Sardinia,  Greece,  &c.,  and  which, 
though  by  nature  extremely  wild,  retains 
all  the  characteristic  marks  of  the  primitive 
race.  The  general  size  of  the  Moufflon  is 
tliat  of  a small  fallow  deer  ; but,  though 
covered  with  hair,  it  bears  a stronger  resem- 
1 blance  to  the  ram  than  to  any  other  animal, 

! both  in  regard  to  its  horns,  which  sometimes 
grow  to  a vast  size,  as  well  as  in  its  general 
conformation.  The  muzzle  and  the  inside 
of  the  ears  are  of  a whitish  hue,  tinged  with 
yellow  I but  the  other  parts  of  the  face  are 
of  a brownish  gray.  The  body  is  covered 
with  hair  instead  of  wool ; in  wliich  parti- 
cular consists  its  chief  difference  from  the 
general  aspect  of  the  sheep  : the  upper  part 
of  it  is  brown,  but  the  under  part  and  the 
insides  of  the  limbs  are  whitish.  In  summer 
its  hair  is  close,  like  that  of  a deer ; in 
. winter  it  becomes  rou^h,  wavy,  and  a little 
curled,  concealing  at  its  roots  a fine  white 
woolly  down.  About  the  neck  and  shoulders 
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' as  well  as  under  the  throat,  the  hair  is  con- 
siderably longer  than  elsewhere. 

From  spring  to  autumn  the  Moufflons 
fceil  in  the  little  vallics  among  the  upix:r 
regions  of  the  mountains,  on  the  young 
i shoots  <if  the  Alpine  plants,  and  are  said  to 
; grow  very  fat.  As  winter  approaches,  they 


descend  lower,  and  eat  grass  and  other  ve- 
getables. The  whole  form  of  this  animal 
seems  better  calculated  for  agility  and 
strength  than  that  of  the  common  sheep  ; 
but  still  it  is  very  timid,  and,  when  closely 
pursued,  does  not  run  in  a directly  progres- 
sive course,  but  obliquely,  from  side  to  side, 
in  the  manner  of  other  sheep ; ascending 
the  rocky  mountains  with  great  agility,  aud, 
like  the  wild  goat,  going  over  the  narrowest 
and  most  dangerous  passes  with  perfect 
safety.  Their  chace  is  dangerous  and  diffi- 
cult ; and  they  are  so  wild  as  to  be  seldom 
taken  until  shot  by  the  hunters,  who  lie  in 
wait  for  them  among  the  mountains.  The 
female  is  less  than  the  male,  and  her  horns 
never  grow  to  the  same  magnitude  as  in  the 
ram.  These  have  sometimes  been  found  to 
measure,  in  their  convolutions,  above  two 
ells  in  length  : with  these  they  often  main- 
tain very  furious  battles  among  their  own 
kind  ! and  sometimes  they  are  broken  in 
the  conflict.  The  young,  when  first  born, 
are  covered  with  a soft,  gray,  curling  fleece, 
which  gradually  changes  into  hair  towards 
the  end  of  summer.  Such  is  the  sheep  in 
its  wild  state  : by  no  means  that  seemingly 
helpless  animal  which  we  view  it  under  the 
shepherd’s  care ; but  in  the  highest  degree 
active  and  vigorous. 

MOUSE.  (Jfiis.)  A genus  of  Kodent 
quadrupeds,  including  not  only  what  are 
usually  termed  J/ice,  but  also  the  Bats. 
[The  latter  will  be  found  under  the  letter  R.] 

The  CosiMON  Mou.SE.  (Jftis  mttsculus.) 
This  little  animal  is  a general  inhabitant  of 
almost  every  country  in  the  world ; for 
though  it  is  said  to  be  not  a native  of  Ame- 
rica, but  taken  there  by  European  settlers, 
it  is  now  found  in  every  part  of  that  conti- 
nent. There  are  several  varieties,  distin- 
guished by  their  colour ; but  the  fur  is 
usually  of  a broivnish  ash-colour  above,  and 
light  beneath  ; the  tail  not  quite  so  long  ns 
the  body;  and  the  ears  about  half  the  length 
of  the  head.  As  Mr.  Bell  observes,  “there 
are  few  animals  more  generally  associated 
with  mankind,  or  whose  very  existence 
appears  to  be  more  essentially  dependent 
upon  human  arts  and  human  civilization, 
than  this  pretty,  but  annoying  little  pest. 
Domestic  in  its  habits,  nourished  by  almost 
every  article  of  human  food,  and  obtaining 
effectual  shelter  in  the  secret  recesses  of  the 
habitations  which  human  art  has  raised,  it 
has  accompanied  man  in  all  his  adventures 
for  colonization,  and  identified  itself  with 
every  new  territorial  occupation  of  our 
race.”  All  its  actions  appear  to  be  regulated 
by  fear  and  necessity.  It  seldom  leaves  its 
hole  but  when  impelled  thereto  by  the  w-ant 
of  food ; and  then,  unlike  the  rat,  who  tra- 
vels from  one  house  to  another,  it  seldom 
quits  the  spot  where  it  has  once  taken  up  its 
residence.  'J'he  Mouse  makes  a nest  not 
unlike  that  of  a bird,  and  brings  forth  several 
times  in  a year,  generally  having  from  si.x 
to  ten  at  a fitter  ; when  first  born,  mice  are 
naked  and  helpless,  but  in  about  fifteen 
days  they  are  able  to  shift  for  themselves. 
No  animal  has  more  enemies  than  the  Mouse, 
and  few  are  so  incapable  of  resistance.  Cats, 
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snakes,  hawks,  owls,  weasels,  and  rats  are 
their  incessant  destroyers  ; and  but  for  tlicir 
amazing  fecundity,  tlie  extirpation  of  the 
wliolc  race  would  seem  to  be  a natural  con- 
sequence. The  klouse  is  capable  of  being 
tamed,  and  will  sometimes  show  considerable 
attachment  to  its  keeper:  the  albino^  or  white 
variety,  which  may  be  perpetuated  by  breed- 
ing, and  is  frequently  kept  as  a pet,  is  par- 
ticularly so. 

The  HARVE.ST  Mouse.  (Mus  messorim.') 
This  is  the  smallest,  and  one  of  the  prettiest, 
of  all  quadrupeds  that  exist  in  Britain. 
The  upper  part  of  the  body  is  of  an  iron 
colour,  the  lower  being  white  ; a straight 
line  runs  along  the  sides,  dividing  the  co- 
lours j and  the  tail  is  somewhat  hairy  : the 
length  of  the  body,  from  the  nose  to  the  tail, 
is  two  inches  and  a half;  and  that  of  the 
tail  is  about  two  inches.  These  little  ani- 
mals never  enter  houses,  but  during  the  har- 
vest are  carried  into  ricks  and  barns  with 
the  sheaves  ; and  there  they  live  and  mul- 
tiply. They  build  a curious  nest  amidst 
the  straws  of  standing  corn,  and  sometimes 
in  thistles.  In  the  winter  months  they  ap- 
pear to  retire  to  burrows,  where  tliey  hyber- 
nate  ; but  their  grand  rendezvous  seems  to 
be  in  corn-ricks.  They  are  very  common  in 
Hampshire,  Wiltshire,  and  some  of  the 
neighbouring  counties  ; yet  they  almost  es- 
caped the  notice  of  naturalists  till  the  ap- 
pearance of  White’s  History  of  Selbome, 
where  its  ingenious  author  thus  describes 
the  nest,  &c.  “ They  breed  as  many  as  eight 
at  a litter,  in  a little  round  nest  composed 
of  the  blades  of  grass  or  wheat.  One  of  these 
nests  I procured  tills  autumn  (1767),  most 
artificially  platted,  and  composed  of  the 
blades  of  wheat : perfectly  round,  and  about 
the  size  of  a cricket  ball ; witli  the  aperture 
so  Ingeniously  closed,  that  there  was  no  dis- 
covering to  what  part  it  belonged.  It  was 
so  compact  and  well  filled,  that  it  would 
roll  across  the  table  without  being  discom- 
posed, though  it  contained  eight  little  mice 
tliat  were  naked  and  blind.  As  this  nest 
was  perfectly  full,  how  could  the  dam  come 
at  her  litter  respectively,  so  as  to  administer 
a teat  to  each  ? Perhaps  she  opens  different 
places  for  that  purpose,  adjusting  them  again 
when  the  business  is  over  ; but  she  could  not 
possibly  be  contained  herself  in  the  ball 
with  her  j’oung,  which  moreover  would  be 
daily  increasing  in  bulk.  This  wonderful 
procreant  cradle,  an  elegant  instance  of  the 
effects  of  instinct,  was  found  in  a wheat  field, 
suspended  in  the  head  of  a thistle.” 

The  Long-tailed  Field-Mouse,  or 
Wood-Mouse.  sylvaticvs.)  This  spe- 

cies is  found  in  fields  and  gardens,  widely 
diffused  tliroughout  Europe,  and  is  every- 
where considered  among  the  minor  pests  of 
the  farmer  and  gardener.  The  head  is  long, 
the  muzzle  tapering  ; the  eyes  are  black, 
large,  and  prominent  ; the  ears  large,  and 
of  an  oblong  oval  shape  ; and  the  legs  long. 
From  the  tip  of  the  nose  to  the  end  of  the 
body  is  about  four  inches  and  a half ; and 
the  length  of  the  tail  four  inches  : the  Iiend, 
back,  and  sides  are  of  a yellowish  brown 
hue,  mixed  with  some  dusky’  hairs  ; a yel- 


lowish gray  patch  on  the  breast ; belly  ^ 
white  ; and  the  tail  slightly  covered  with 
short  hair.  These  animals  retire  to  holes 
among  brushwood,  and  under  the  trunks  of 
trees,  where  they  form  large  magazines  of 
grain,  acorns,  nuts,  &c.,  for  their  winter 
provision  ; but  the  injury  done  to  the  farmer 
consists  less  in  the  quantity  the  Field  Mice 
collect,  than  by  the  hogs  rooting  up  the 
ground  in  their  search  after  their  hoards. 
The  nests  which  they  provide  for  their  young  ! 
are  generally  very  near  the  surface  of  the 
heart,  and  frequently  in  thick  tufts  of  grass. 

Tlie  BARBAity  Mouse.  {Mus  barharus.) 
This  African  species  is  intermediate  in  size 
between  the  common  Rat  and  common 
Mouse.  It  is  of  a darkish  brown  colour, 
with  five  or  six  longitudinal  stripes  on  each 
side,  about  half  as  wide  as  the  inteivcning 
spaces,  and  becoming  more  indistinct  to- 
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wards  the  under  parts,  which  are  nearly 
white.  Mr.  Bennett  observes,  that  on  the 
fore  feet  only  three  of  the  toes  are  at  first 
visible  ; and  that  this  circumstance,  men- 
tioned in  the  specific  character  given  by 
Linmeus,  has  led  many  subsequent  natural- 
ists to  doubt  whether  the  Barbary  Mouse 
really  belonged  to  the  genus  Mus.  Linnaius 
himself,  however,  states,  that  rudiments  of  a 
thumb,  and  also  of  a fifth  toe,  were  obsert’- 
able  on  a closer  inspection  ; which  fact  sub- 
sequent examination  of  living  specimens 
has  fully  confirmed. 

Amongst  the  Mice,  though  it  belongs  to 
a distinct  genus,  is  generally  placed  the 
Rustic  Mouse,  or  Field  Vole.  {Arvicola 
afp-estis.)  This  species,  like  the  common 
Field  Mouse,  inhabits  com-ficlds  and  fre- 
quents granaries,  but  is  chiefly  confined  to 
the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  as  the  temjie- 
rate  tracts  of  Russia,  Siberia,  &c.,  where  in 
particular  seasons  it  appears  in  great  multi- 
tudes, and  devours  great  quantities  of  grain. 
It  has  a sharp  nose,  an  oblong  head,  and  small 
ears  lined  with  fur  ; the  colour  of  the  body 
and  head  arc  ferruginous,  with  a dusky  line 
along  the  back  ; the  belly  and  limbs  are 
whitish;  above  each  hind  foot  there  is  a dusky 
circle  ; the  body  is  somewhat  less  than  that  of 
theField  Mouse  ; and  the  tail  is  only  half  the 
length  of  the  body.  It  burrows  at  a small 
distance  from  the  surface,  each  retreat  having 
a long  gallery,  with  a chamber  at  the  end,  i 
in  which  the  winter  food  is  deposited.  j 

MUGIL  : MUGILID.E.  A genus  and 
family  of  Acanthopterygious  fishes,  distin-  , 
guished  by  a nearly  cylindrical  form,  large  ' 
scales,  and  two  distinct  dorsals  ; the  head  is 
protected  by  large  scales  or  polygonal  plates ; ^ 
the  snout  is  very  short,  and  the  orifice  of  the  i 
mouth  is  transverse.  The  siiecies  are  found 
not  only  in  the  Euroiiean  sens,  the  North  i 
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Atlantic,  but  ranging  througli  the  African 
Atlantic  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  They 
enter  bays  and  the  mouths  of  rivers  in  large 
shoals,  aiid  have  the  habit  of  leaping  lugh 
j out  of  the  water.  [See  JIullet.] 

! MULE.  A hybrid  animal  between  the 
L horse  and  the  ass,  differing  in  size,  strength, 
and  beauty,  according  to  the  predominance 
, of  its  parental  species  j those  Itetween  a male 
ass  and  a marc  being  far  superior  to  the  pro- 
geny of  a she-ass  with  a horse.  In  moun- 
tainous countries  Mules  are  highly  service- 
able ; no  beast  of  burden  being  cither  so 
sure-footed,  or  so  capable  of  enduring  fatigue; 
but  in  beauty  of  form  thc3'  fall  very  short  of 
that  noble  quadruped  the  Horse  : the  Mule 
having  n large,  clumsy  head,  long  erect  ears, 
a short  mane,  and  a thin  tail.  In  Spain,  Por- 
tugal, Italy,  the  East,  and  in  South  America, 
this  animal  is  much  valued  for  the  saddle, 
and  for  drawing  carriages.  Savoy  produces 
very  large  ones,  but  the  finest  are  bred  in 
Spain.  They  are  sometimes  fifteen  or  six- 
teen hands  high,  thick  set,  and  capable  of 
travelling,  for  months  together,  with  six  or 
. eight  himdred  weight  on  their  backs.  It 
: has  been  thought  that  they  are  altogether 
incapable  of  producing  their  kind  ; but  some 
li  few  instances  have  occurred  in  which  fe- 
- male  Mules  have  had  foals,  and  in  which 
; the  male  has  impregnated  females,  both  of 
' the  horse  and  ass  species.  Such  instances 
; are,  however,  very  rare. 

! : MUI-LET.  The  name  given  to  two  ge- 

j nera  of  Acanthopterj-gious  fishes,  viz.  the 
j gray  Mullets  (J/upd),  and  the  red  JIullets 
; (J/uKus).  The  former  are  distinguished  by 
i a nearly  cylindrical  body  covered  with  large 
scales ; SIX  branchiostegous  ra>'s ; head 
somewhat  depressed,  the  scales  large  ; the 
muzzle  short ; an  angular  rise  in  the  middle 
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' of  the  lower  jaw  which  fits  into  a corre- 
! spending  hollow  in  the  upper ; and  very 
minute  teeth. 

I The  Gray  Mct.i.kt.  {Mugil  capiio.)  This 
is  a common  inhabitant  of  the  Mediterra- 
; nean  and  Northern  seas,  where  it  is  chiefly 
I found  frequenting  the  shallow  water  near 
I the  shores  ; nor  is  it  by  any  means  uncom- 
1 mon  on  our  own  western  and  southern 
I coasts.  Its  general  length  is  from  twelve  to 
: fifteen  inches  ; its  colour  bluish-gray,  darker 
' on  the  back,  and  silvery  underneath : the 
‘ sides  are  marked  with  several  dusky  stripes  ; 
■ and  the  fins  have  a tinge  of  bluish-white  : 
I the  head  is  rather  large,  pointed  in  front, 
< and  somewhat  flattened  at  the  tup  ; cheeks 
; and  operculum  silvery  white  ; the  mouth 
• small,  and  the  tongue  rough  ; the  first  dorsal 
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fin,  which  is  situated  on  the  middle  of  the 
back,  consists  of  four  very  strong  rays  ; the 
second  dorsal  fin,  placed  opposite  the  anal, 
has  only  soft  rays  ; and  the  tail  is  consider- 
ably forked.  In  the  spring  and  early 
summer  months  this  fish,  like  the  salmon, 
ascends  rivers  to  a considerable  distance, 
and  when  preparing  for  these  expeditions  is 
observed  in  shoals  near  the  surface  of  the 
water  ; but  they  are  so  extremely  wary  and 
active,  that  when  surrounded  by  a net,  the 
whole  shoal  frequently  escapes  by  leaping 
over  it.  They  rise  freely  at  the  flies  used 
for  trout,  and  when  hooked,  require  great 
care  in  the  management  of  them,  as  they 
are  strong  in  the  water,  and  plunge  vio- 
lently. They  are  fond  of  rooting  in  the 
sand  or  soft  mud  in  search  of  food,  leaving 
ample  evidence  of  their  having  been  so  em- 
ploj’cd,  in  the  round  holes  made  by  them  in 
the  operation. 

The  Thick-lipped  Gray  Mullet.  (J/«- 
gil  chelo.)  This  species  is  distinguished  from 
the  foregoing  chiefly  by  its  large  and  fleshy 
lips,  the  edges  of  which  are  ciliated,  and 
through  their  thickness  the  teeth  penetrate 
like  so  many  hairs.  Body  solid  ; scales 
large  ; tail  broad  and  concave : colour  of 
tlie  head  and  back  greenish  ; all  besides  sil- 
very, with  six  or  seven  parallel  lines  along 
the  sides,  of  the  same  colour  as  the  back. 
This  species  is  common  on  many  parts  of 
the  Devonshire  coast  in  the  autumn,  aud  is 
aiso  occasionally  seen  in  larger  shoals  on 
tlie  east  coast  of  Scotland. 

The  Short  Gray  Mullet.  (Mugil  curias.) 
Tills  is  a smaller  and  less  well-known  species 
than . either  of  the  preceding : the  body  is 
also  deeper  in  proportion  ; the  head  wider, 
more  triangular  and  pointed  ; the  eye  larger 
in  proportion  ; and  the  fin-rays  longer,  par- 
ticularly those  of  the  tail.  In  colour  It  nearly 
resembles  the  species  first  described. 

The  American  Mullet.  (Mugil  albula.) 
A fish  greatly  allied  to  the  common  Mullet, 
but  of  a more  slender  form  : mouth  small 
and  toothless  ; tail  large  and  forked.  It 
inhabits  the  American  seas,  and  is  abundant 
about  the  Bahama  Islands.  Its  flesh  is  con- 
sidered excellent. 

Fish  of  the  genus  MuTlus  are  distinguished 
by  the  oblique  form  of  their  head  ; by  two 
long  appendages  under  the  chin,  and  large 
scales  on  the  head  and  body,  which  are  easily 
detached  ; the  body  oblong,  and  generally 
of  a red  or  yellow  eolour  ; and  the  eyes 
situated  very  close  to  each  other. 

The  Plain  Red  Mullet.  (Mullus  har- 
batus.)  This  fish  is  caught  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean ; and  its  usual  length  is  about  six 
inches.  The  head  is  remarkable  for  its  almost 
vertical  profile  : the  body  is  pretty  thick; 
the  back  is  rather  flat  ; and  from  the  head 
to  the  tail  the  fish  gradually  diminishes  in 
thickness.  In  colour  and  general  appearance 
it  very  much  resembles  the  species  just  de- 
scribed : the  scales  are  thin  and  easily  sepa- 
rated, and  when  rubbed  off,  the  skin  Itself 
appears  of  a brighter  red.  It  is  general  Iji 
considered  as  a very  delicate  fish ; and  is 
celebrated  for  having  been  the  faslilouablo 
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I object  of  Roman  luxury,  and  for  wliicli  such 
enormous  sums  were  paid  ; though  it  is  pro- 
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bable  that  the  liigh  estimation  in  which  it 
was  held  by  those  ancient  epicures  was  more 
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owing  to  its  elegant  appearance  than  to  its 
real  merit  as  a food.  To  such  a pitch,  indeed, 
was  their  “ refinement  in  luxury  ” carried, 
that  before  the  fish  was  dressed,it  was  brought 
alive  into  the  apartment  in  a glass  vessel,  in 
order  that  the  guests  might  enjoy  the  pleasure 
of  contemplating  the  beautiful  changes  of  its 
evanescent  colours  during  its  expiring  ago- 
nies i immediately  after  which  it  was  prepared 
for  the  repast. 


MtTNTJAK.  (Cervus  rmmfjac.')  An  ani- 
mat of  the  Deer  tribe,  about  one-fifth  larger 
than  the  Roebuck,  being  about  two  feet  two 
inches  high  at  the  shoulders  ; head  large ; ears 
rather  large  ; eyes  large,  with  lachrymal 
sinuses  ; tail  short  and  flattened  : general 
colour  reddish-brown  above  ; belly  and  front 
of  the  thighs  pure  white.  The  male  has 
large  canines  in  the  upper  jaw  ; the  female 
has  none,  nor  has  she  horns.  The  Cervus 
Muntjak  is  a native  of  Java  ; and  is  described 
by  those  who  are  fully  acquainted  witlt  its 
character  as  possessing  a great  portion  of 
craftiness,  combined  with  much  indolence. 
It  has  a strong  scent,  and  is  easily  tracked 
by  dogs.  When  pursued,  it  does  not  go  off, 
like  the  stag,  in  any  accidental  direction : 
its  flight  indeed  is  very  swift  at  first,  but  it 
soon  relaxes,  and,  taking  a circular  course, 
returns  to  the  spot  from  which  it  was  started. 
After  several  circular  returns,  if  the  pursuit 
be  continued,  the  Muntjak  thrusts  its  head 
into  a thicket,  and  in  this  situation  remains 
fixed  and  motionless,  as  in  a place  of  security, 
and  regardless  of  the  approach  of  the  sports- 
men. If  it  remains  unobserved,  it  is  still 
unwilling  to  quit  its  haunts : and  experienced 
hunters,  acquainted  with  its  natural  dispo- 
sition, after  an  unsuccessful  pursuit,  return 
the  following  day,  and  in  manj^  cases  find 
the  object  of  their  previous  chase  in  the  same 
spot.  The  native  dogs,  vulgarly  denominated 
pariahs,  are  regularly  trained  to  the  sport : 
and  many  of  them  are  extremely  ardent  and 
courageous  in  the  pursuit.  The  male  animat 
possesses  a great  share  of  courage,  and  when 
the  dogs  are  at  bay  with  him,  with  his  tusks 
be  makes  a most  vigorous  defenee  ; and  many 
dogs  are  wounded  in  the  attack.  But  al- 
though possessed  of  great  courage,  the  life  of 
the  Muntjak  is  not  tenacious,  and  the  sports- 
man, on  arriving  at  the  spot,  generally  dis- 
patches it  with  small  shot.  The  natives  of 
the  most  distant  districts  are  in  the  habit  of 
bringing  their  best  dogs  to  the  capitals,  on 
occasion  of  their  half-yearly  attendance,  to  | 


perform  the  feudal  services  to  the  sovereigns, 
when  their  sports  afford  an  occasional  amuse- 
ment to  the  European  inhabitants.  Other 
modes  of  chase  are  also  employe  1 by  the 
natives  of  rank.  One  in  particular  is  common 
in  the  western  parts  of  the  island.  A district 
is  surrounded  by  a line  of  hunters,  and  the 
Muntjak  is  driven  in  towards  a central  spot : 
forty  or  fifty  animals  are  in  this  manner 
often  obtained  at  a single  pursuit.  Many  of 
the  hunters  are  mounted,  and  the  horses  are 
trained  to  the  chase.  The  sportsman  en- 
deavours to  overtake  the  animal,  and  to  kill 
it  by  a stroke  with  a sword.  The  inhabitants 
of  Pugar  and  Blambaugen,  two  protinces  at 
the  eastern  extremity  of  Java,  possessing  a 
small  poimlation,  but  abounding  in  extensive 
plains  and  acclivities,  which  aftbrd  an  ample 
range  and  abundant  pasture,  are  particularly 
skilled  in  this  sport.  The  best  horses  are 
trained  for  it : the  sportsman,  without  a 
saddle,  mounts  on  the  naked  back,  and 
carries  on  the  pursuit  with  a frantic  im- 
petuosity, at  the  risk  of  his  limbs  and  neck. 
In  Banka  a less  arduous,  but  more  destructive 
method  is  employed  to  take  tliis  animal  : a 
long  rope  of  rattan  is  suspended,  at  a proper 
height  above  the  ground,  between  two  trees  ; 
numerous  nooses,  of  the  same  material,  hang 
from  this,  in  a close  and  continued  series, 
and  the  Muntjak,  driven  towards  it,  pursued 
by  dogs  and  blinded  by  fear,  does  not  per- 
ceive the  slender  rattan,  and  thrusting  his 
head  into  a noose,  is  strangled  on  the  spot. 
The  Jluntjak  is  impatient  of  confinement, 
and  requires  a considerable  range  to  live 
cornfortably  : it  is  cleanly  in  its  habits,  and 
delicate  in  its  choice  of  food.  The  flesh,  it  is 
said,  affords  an  excellent  venison,  which  is 
often  found  on  the  tables  of  Europeans.  We 
are  indebted  to  Dr.  Horsfield’s  admirable 
Zoological  Researches  in  Java  for  the  fore- 
going particulars. 


MUR ASjS  ID.® . By  this  term  is  a genus 
of  fishes  of  the  Eel  tribe  known.  They  are 
distinguished  by  their  long,  slender,  snakc- 
like  bodies,  covered  with  a thick  and  soft 
skin,  and  having  the  scales  very  minute, 
deeply  imbedded,  and  often  scarcely  percep- 
tible. The  gill-opening  is  small,  and  situ- 
ated far  back  ; by  which  the  branchia:  are 
more  protected,  and  the  fish  enabled  to  live 
a considerable  time  out  of  water. 


MUREX.  A genus  of  Jlollusca,  contain- 
ing numerous  species,  many  of  them  re- 
markable for  the  form  and  beautiful  color- 
ing of  the  shells,  particularly  those  which 
come  from  the  seas  of  tropical  climates.  The 
shell  is  oblong ; spire  short,  with  three  or 
more  longitudinal,  continuous,  branched, 
spinose,  or  fringed  varices  ; channel  gene- 
rally long,  and  sometimes  closed  ; inner  lip 
smooth ; mouth  round  and  small  ; oiHtr- 
ciilum  homy.  The  head  of  the  inclosed 
animal  has  too  long  tentacula  furnished 
with  eyes,  foot  round,  and  generally  short. 
The  general  character  of  the  genus  may 
be  seen  in  the  accompanying  figure.  The 
Murex  tcnuisinna,  or  Venus's  Comb,  is 
entirely  beset  with  long  sharp  spines,  which 
the  animal  has  the  j)ower  of  dissolving 
and  replacing  by  a smooth  and  even  surface, 
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whenever  it  finds  it  necessary,  in  enlarging 
Us  shell,  to  remove  them.  Others  also 
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have  their  distinguishing  peculiarities,  such 
as  the  Rosebud  Murex,  with  its  pink-tipped 
fringes  ; the  Ducal  Murex,  the  Royal  Murex, 
&c. ; and  are  mucli  sought  after  by  collectors. 

MURIDvE.  (Jfus,  a mouse.)  The  name 
of  an  extensive  group  of  Rodent  animals 
(of  the  Linna:an  order  Glires),  consisting  of 
Mire,  Rats,  and  Other  animals  allied  to  them; 
which,  though  none  of  them  attain  to  any 
considerable  size,  become  worthy  of  serious 
notice  from  their  prodigious  multiplication, 
and  the  destructive  influence  they  exert  over 
vegetation  and  the  products  of  the  husband- 
man's toil.  They  are  distinguished  by  their 
long,  round,  scaly  tails,  and  by  the  presence 
of  only  tiiree  molars  in  each  jaw.  [See 
MofSE  : Rat.] 

MUSCICAPIDvE.  A family  of  insectivo- 
rous birds  which  take  their  prey  as  they  fly. 
Tiiere  are  a multitude  of  species,  diffused 
over  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  which,  al- 
' though  differing  in  many  points  of  generic 
distinction,  may  be  all  known  by  tlicir  es- 
sential cliaracteristics  — a notched,  depressed, 
and  angular  bill,  with  strong  hairs  sur- 
rounding the  base.  [See  Flv-catcheb  : 
Rhii'iduka  : Tody.] 

MX'SCID,d3.  A most  extensive  family 
of  Dipterous  insects,  distinguished  by  having 
a proboscis  distinct,  short,  thick,  membra- 
naceous. terminated  by  two  large  labial  lobes, 

■ and  entirely  retractile  within  the  oral  cavity: 
the  antenntc  are  triarticulate  ; the  body  is 
short  and  robust ; the  legs  and  wings  are 
of  moderate  length  ; and  the  nerves  extend 
to  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  wings. 
The  largest  known  species  (.Musca  ffroasa) 
is  nearly  as  large  as  a Ilumblc-bce.  It  is 
black,  very  bristly,  with  the  head  buff,  eyes 
brown,  and  base  of  the  wings  reddish.  It 
makes  a loud  buzzing,  settles  uiH)n  flowers 
in  woods,  and  often  upon  cow-dung,  on 
which  its  larva  resides:  the  body  of  the  larva 
is  yellowish,  shining,  conical,  with  a single 
hook,  and  two  fleshy  horns  at  its  anterior 
extremity;  the  other  being  terminated  by  a 
circular  plate,  upon  which  arc  two  spiracles, 
eacli  placed  upon  a reticular  lobe,  elevated 
in  the  middle  : the  segment  after  the  head 
is  also  furnished  on  each  side  with  a spiracle. 
— Musca  vomitoria,  the  common  Meat-fly, 
r has  the  forehead  fulvous,  the  thorax  black 
a and  abdomen  blue,  with  black  marks  It 
['  possessesa  remarkably  fine  sense  of  smelling, 

' ami  makes  a loud  buzzing  noise,  when  u 
enters  our  houses  in  order  to  deposit  its  eggs 
' on  meat.  When  ready  to  assume  the  )>upa 
».  state,  it  quits  its  food  and  descends  into  the 
earth,  or  else  undergoes  its  change  in  some 
1 dry  and  retired  situation.  — The  species  of 


Musca  domestica,  the  small  common  house- 
fly, are  found  more  especially  in  houses, 
settling  upon  and  sipping  at  almost  every 
article  of  food.  Their  larva  is  elongated, 
slightly  attenuated  in  front,  with  a small 
head ; and  the  terminal  segment  bearing  a 
pair  of  spiracles,  entire,  and  without  any 

radiating  points Amongst  the  exotic 

species  of  this  family  many  exliibit  remark- 
able variations  of  structure  ; as  the  splendid 
Rutiliee  from  New  Holland  ; the  Indian 
genus  Ceti/p!iiis,  and  others. 

Vincent  Kollar,  in  his  “Treatise  on  In- 
sects,” observes,  that  “ the  species  of  true  flies 
(Muscicke)  deserve  to  be  mentioned  as  par- 
ticularly troublesome  guests  in  our  houses. 
Although  their  bites  do  not  cause  pain,  still 
it  is  extremely  disagreeable  to  feel  them 
crawling  over  our  faces,  particularly  when 
we  are  in  a state  of  repose.  But  they  may 
even  be  dangerous,  particularly  in  their 
larva  state.  The  larva:  or  maggots  feed  upon 
animal  as  well  as  vegetable  matter,  parti- 
cularly w'hen  it  begins  to  decay.  Open 
wounds,  when  they  begin  to  suppiu-ate,  at- 
tract flies,  and  they  deposit  their  eggs  in 
them.  In  a very  short  time  the  maggots 
are  hatched,  and  increase,  by  their  sucking, 
the  malignity  and  pain  of  the  wound.  They 
will  even  deposit  their  eggs  on  sound  parts 
if  they  happen  to  be  smeared  with  matter 
fit  for  the  nourishment  of  their  progeny.” 
And  he  gives  instances  of  cases  in  which 
much  pain  and  suffering  were  occasioned  by 
the  eggs  of  flies  having  been  thus  introduced 
into  the  ears  and  nostrils  of  females. 

MUSK,  or  MUSK-DEER.  (Mosclius  mos- 
chifertis.)  These  animals,  which  give  name 
to  the  well  known  perfume,  inhabit  the  great 
extent  of  elevated  country  which  occupies  a 
large  part  of  central  Asia,  and  are  princi- 
pally found  in  Thibet,  Nepaul,  Tonquin, 
and  the  districts  adjacent  to  the  north  of 
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India  and  China.  Their  favourite  haunts 
arc  the  tops  of  mountains  covered  with  pines, 
where  they  roam  in  places  most  diillcult  of 
access,  resembling  in  their  manners  the  Cha- 
mois and  other  mountain  quadrupeds.  In 
size  and  general  appearance  the  Alusk-decr 
is  not  very  uuiikc  a small  roebuck,  the  length 
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of  the  body  being  about  three  feet  four  inches. 
The  upper  jaw  is  considerably  longer  tlian 
the  lower,  and  is  furnished  on  each  side  with 
n curved  tusk,  about  two  inches  long,  tlie 
inner  edges  of  whicli  are  quite  sharp.  The 
general  colour  of  the  body  is  a kind  of  deep 
iron-gray  : the  ears  are  erect,  about  two 
inches  long,  of  a deep  brown  colour  exter- 
nally, and  pale  yellow  within  ; the  hoofs 
long,  and  much  divided ; and  the  tail  ex- 
tremely short.  These  animals  are  hunted 
for  the  sake  of  their  musk ; wliich  is  con- 
tained in  an  oval  receptacle,  or  small  glandu- 
lar pouch,  situate  at  the  hinder  part  of  the 
abdomen,  and  peculiar  to  the  male.  The 
unctuous  secretion  contained  in  tliis  recep- 
tacle is  of  the  most  powerful  and  penetrating 
nature ; but  from  the  ease  with  which  it 
can  be  adulterated,  very  little  of  it  reaches 
Europe  in  a pure  state.  The  follicle  con- 
taining the  musk  is  covered  with  short  brown 
hair,  and  is  more  or  less  full  according  to 
tlie  age,  health,  &c.  of  the  animal : the  musk, 
when  dry,  is  of  a dark  reddish  brown  colour  ; 
has  a bitterish  sub-acrid  taste ; and  a fra- 
grant smell,  agreeable  at  a distance,  but  so 
strong  and  pungent  as  to  be  liiglily  unplea- 
sant when  quite  near.  It  is  held  in  liigh 
estimation  as  a medicine  among  oriental 
nations. 

The  Javanese  Music  Deer.  {Moschus 
Javanictis.)  Tliis  animal  is  rather  larger 
than  a full-sized  hare  : body  heavy  ; limbs 
very  delicate  : head  arched  and  long  ; eyes 
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large,  but  not  expressive.  Its  general  colour 
is  brown  mixed  with  gray  or  yellowish  re- 
flections, the  yellow  predominating  along 
the  back  and  tail,  on  the  legs,  tJie  neck,  and 
head. 

There  are  other  Musk-deer,  which  are 
very  small,  and  to  which  the  general  term 
of  Chevrotains  is  given  : they  are  inhabitants 
of  Java,  Sumatra^  Ceylon,  and  Southern 
India ; and  are  adapted  to  a forest  rather 
than  a mountain  life.  They  are  timid  and 
wild  in  their  native  haunts,  but  gentle  and 
mild  in  captivity,  and  particularly  elegant 
in  their  appearance  and  movements. 

MUSK  OX.  (.Ovibos  vioscJiatus.)  This 
animal,  which  by  some  naturalists  has  been 
considered  as  intermediate  between  the  slieep 
and  ox,  inhabits  the  more  northern  parts  of 
America,  where  the  country  is  mostly  rocky 
and  barren,  except  on  tlie  banks  of  the  larger 
rivers.  When  they  are  fat  the  flesh  is  wcll- 
flavoured,  but  smells  strongly  of  musk. 
Tliey  herd  together  in  flocks  of  twenty  or 
tliirty.  The  Musk  Ox  is  about  the  heiglit 


of  a deer,  but  of  mucli  stouter  proportions. 
The  Iioms  are  very  broad  at  the  base,  cover- 
ing tlie  foreiiead  and  crowm  of  tlie  head ; 
and  curving  downwards  between  tlic  eve 
and  ear,  until  about  tlie  level  of  the  mouth, 
when  they  turn  upwards.  The  head  is  large 
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and  broad,  and  the  nose  very  obtuse : the 
ears  are  short,  and  not  very  conspicuous. 
The  hair  of  the  body  is  in  general  brown  : 
on  the  neck  and  between  the  shoulders  it  is  ' 
long,  matted,  and  somewhat  curled  ; and  ' 
tills  bushy  state  of  the  hair  on  those  parts 
causes  the  animal  to  appear  humped.  On 
the  back  and  liips  the  hair  is  also  long,  but 
lies  even  and  smooth  ; and  on  the  shoulders, 
thighs,  and  sides,  it  is  so  long  os  to  hang 
down  below  the  middle  of  the  leg.  The  tail  , 
is  so  short  as  to  be  concealed  in  tlie  fur.  : 
Beneath  the  long  hair,  on  all  parts  of  the  : 
animal,  is  a fine  kind  of  soft  ash-coloured 
wool,  whicli,  if  it  could  be  procured  in  sufli-  \ 
dent  quantity,  would  be  highly  useful  to 
the  manufacturer.  The  legs  of  the  JIusk  ■ 
Ox  are  short  and  thick,  and  furnished  with 
narrow  hoofs,  resembling  tlioscof  the  Moose. 
The  female  is  smaller  than  the  male,  and 
has  also  smaller  horns,  whose  bases  do  not 
meet.  Her  general  colour  is  black,  except 
that  the  legs  are  whitish,  and  between  the 
horns  there  is  a bed  of  white  hair  intermixed 
with  rust  colour  : an  elevated  ridge  or  mane 
of  dusky  hair  runs  along  the  back,  ancTon 
the  middle  of  the  back  is  an  oblong  patch 
or  bed  of  white  hair,  shorter  than  the  rest, 
and  which  lias  been  termed  the  saddle. 
The  Musk  Ox  runs  nimbly,. and  climbs  hills 
and  rocks  with  great  ease.  When  pursued 
by  the  hunter,  they  seek  for  safety  by  instant 
flight ; liut  the  bulls  are  sometimes  dan- 
gerously irascible  when  closely  pressed. 
Perhaps  the  only  specimen  now  in  Europe 
is  tliat  preserved  in  the  noble  collection  at 
the  British  Museum.  This  individual  was 
brought  by  Capt.  Parry  from  Sielville  Island. 

MUSK-RAT,  called  in  Canada,  where  it 
abounds,  the  MUSQUASH.  CFiber  zibeihi- 
etts.)  This  animal  is  about  the  size  of  a 
small  rabbit,  and  of  a reddish-brown  colour  ; 
its  feet  are  partly  webbed  ; and  its  tail  some- 
what flattened.  It  has  four  very  strong 
cutting  teeth,  of  which  those  in  the  lower 
jaw  are  nearly  an  inch  long : the  fur  on  the 
whole  Iiody  is  soft  and  glossy  and  beneath 
is  a fine  fur  or  thick  down,  ns  in  the  Iwavcr.  I 
It  lias  also  similar  instincts  and  dispositions ; 
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■ living  in  a social  state  in  the  winter,  in  cu- 
riously constructed  liuts.  built  near  the  edge 
of  some  lake  or  river.  These  huts  are  about 
two  feet  and  a half  or  three  feet  in  diameter, 
plastered  with  great  neatness  in  the  inside, 
and  covered  externally  with  a kind  of  basket- 
work,  of  rushes,  S:c.,  carefully  interlaced  to- 
gether so  as  to  form  a compact  and  secure 
guard,  impermeable  by  water.  The  entrance 
to  them  is  under  water,  for  the  purpose  of 
procuring  food,  which  consists  entirely  of 
roots  and  vegetables.  In  summer  these 
creatures  wander  about  in  pairs,  feeding  vo- 
raciously on  herbs  and  roots  : at  this  season 
they  become  extremely  fat,  and  are  much 
sought  after,  partly  for  their  flesh,  but  chiefly 
for  their  skins,  which  are  valuable.  Their 
o<lour  resembles  that  of  musk  ; and  the  skin, 
when  taken  from  the  body,  still  retains  the 
scent.  This  musky  odour  is  owing  to  a 
whitish  fluid  deposited  in  certain  glands 
near  the  origin  of  the  toil.  The  fur  is  used 
in  hat-making. 

I Dr.  Richardran  states  that  the  Musquashes 
' vary  considerably  in  size,  and  that  though 
• they  have  a strong  musky  smell,  particularly 
. the  males,  in  spring,  their  flesh  is  eaten  by 
the  Indians,  who  prize  it  for  a time  when 
: it  is  fat,  but  soon  tire  of  it.  They  generally 
. have  three  litters  in  a year,  and  from  three 
to  seven  in  a litter.  Great  numbers  are  de- 
stroyed by  the  inundations  which  cover  the 
low  grounds  where  they  haunt,  and  in  severe 
winters  they  are  almost  extirpated  from 
some  localities  by  the  freezing  of  the  swamps 
inhabited  by  them.  Famine  in  such  cases 
prompts  them  to  destroy  each  other ; and 
they  are  subject  to  some  disease  which  oc- 
casionally proves  fatal  to  vast  numbers. 
The  principal  seasons  for  taking  the  Mus- 
quash are,  the  autumn,  before  th.-  snow  falls, 
and  the  spring,  after  it  has  disappeared,  but 
while  the  ice  is  still  entire.  In  the  winter 
time  the  depth  of  snow  prevents  the  houses 
and  breathing-boles  from  being  seen.  One 
of  the  first  operations  of  the  hunter  is  to 
stop  all  the  boles  with  the  exception  of  one, 
at  which  he  stations  himself  to  spear  the 
animals  that  have  escaped  being  speared 
through  the  walls  of  their  houses,  and  come 
hither  to  breathe.  In  the  summer  the  klus- 
quash  burro  us  in  the  banks  of  the  lakes, 
making  branched  canals  many  yards  in 
extent ; and  forming  its  nest  in  a chamber 
at  the  extremity,  in  which  the  young  are 
brought  forth.  When  its  house  is  attacked 
in  the  autumn,  it  retreats  to  these  passages, 
but  in  the  s|>ring  they  are  frozen  up.  It  is, 
a watchful  but  not  a very  shy  animal.  It 
will  approach  very  near  a lx>at  or  canoe,  hut 
dives  instantly  on  perceiving  the  flash  of  a 
gun.  It  may  he  frequently  seen  sitting  on  the 
shore  of  small  muddy  islands  in  a rounded 
form,  and  not  easily  to  be  distinguished  from 
a piece  of  earth,  until,  on  the  approach  of 
danger,  it  suddenly  plunges  into  the  water. 
There  are  several  varieties  of  this  animal. 

.MUSLIN  [MOTHS].  A name  applied  by 
collectors  to  Moths  of  the  genera  l‘syche, 
I’enthophora,  A'tularia,  &c. 

MUSOPHAGA:  MUSOPHAGIDAS  j 
or  PI,ANTA1N-EATERS.  A genus  of 


Scansorial  birds,  evidently  allied  to  the 
Insessorial  or  Perchers.  The  base  of  the 
bill  is  enormously  dilated,  so  as  to  spread 
like  a casque  or  helmet  over  the  fore  part 
of  the  head  as  far  as  the  crown,  where  its 
thickened  sides  form  a semicircle.  Nostrils 
oval,  open,  placed  nearer  to  the  tip  than  to 
the  eyes,  and  pierced  in  the  substance  of  the 
bill.  The  species  Miisophaga  violacea  here 
figured  is  a very  magnificent  bird.  Bill  rich 
yellow,  passing  into  crimson  ; orbits  naked, 
and,  like  the  compact  velvety  feathers  of 
the  crown,  glossy  crimson  ; a white  stripe 
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beginning  below  the  eye  and  extending  above 
the  ear  ; secondary  and  part  of  the  primary 
quills  carmine,  margined  and  tipped  with 
blackish  violet,  which  is  the  general  colour 
of  the  plumage,  changing  into  a very  deep 
green  on  the  under  parts,  which  is  very  rich 
on  the  tail ; legs  strong  and  black ; gape 
wide.  The  Gold  Coast  and  Senegal,  in 
Africa,  are  its  localities. 

MUSSEL.  iMytilus.')  A genus  of  Mol- 
luscous animals,  the  characters  of  which  are, 
that  the  shell  is  bivalve,  of  an  oblong  tri- 
angular form,  terminating  in  a point,  and 
having  its  two  extremities  equal.  The  head 
of  the  animal  is  in  the  acute  angle.  The 
Common  Salt-m'ateu  Mussel  (Mytihuiedu- 
l£s)  is  distinguished  by  a strong  shell,  slightly 
incurvated  on  one  side,  and  angulated  on  the 
other  ; the  end  near  the  hinge  being  pointed, 
and  the  other  rounded.  Mussels  abound  on 
the  rocks  of  our  own  coasts,  to  wliich  they  are 
fixed  by  their  byssus.  From  the  circum- 
stance of  their  being  always  found  attached 
to  rocks,  stones,  or  to  the  shells  of  each  other, 
they  have  been  supposed  by  many  to  be  in- 
capable of  progressive  motion  ; hut  although 
they  have  no  tendency  to  change  of  place, 
they  seem  possessed  of  a certain  degree  of 
locomotive  power ; and  their  manner  of 
exerting  it  has  been  examined  and  well  ex- 
plained by  Reaumur.  He  discovered  that 
their  mode  of  progression  consisted  in  thrust- 
ing their  tongue-like  foot  out  of  the  shell, 
curving  it,  hooking  it  to  some  adjacent  body, 
and  thus  drawing  themselves  forward  to  the 
point  of  attachment. 

Although  Mussels  commonly  afford  a sup- 
ply of  wholesome  food,  they  sometimes  (in 
spring)  acquire  very  poisonous  properties  j 


and  many  persons  have  been  suddenly  at- 
tacked with  violent  symptoms  after  eating 
them.  It  frequently  iiajjpens,  indeed,  with 
some  constitutions,  after  partaking  of  certain 
kinds  of  shell-flsh,  that  intolerable  itchings 
all  over  the  body  take  place,  accompanied 
by  great  restlessness  and  agitation,  and  fol- 
lowed by  cutaneous  eruptions. 

MtrSTELA  : MUSTELID^.  A genus 
and  family  of  carnivorous  Mammalia,  dis- 
tinguished by  the  length  and  slendemes.s 
of  their  bodies.  The  characters  of  this  genus 
are  : six  cutting-teeth  in  each  jaw,  the  upper 
being  erect,  acute,  and  separate  ; the  lower 
more  obtuse ; the  tongue  smooth.  [See 
Weasel.] 

MUTH/LIDiE.  A family  of  Hymenop- 
terous  insects,  generally  found  in  hot  sandy 
situations,  and  bearing  considerable  resem- 
blance to  other  sand-wasps.  They  are  soli- 
tary in  their  habits  : the  males  occasionally 
frequent  flowers  ; but  the  females  are  always 
found  on  the  ground,  and  they  run  with 
great  quickness,  secreting  themselves,  on  the 
approach  of  danger,  amongst  grass  and  under 
stones.  The  antennas  are  filiform  or  seta- 
ceous, the  first  and  third  joints  being  elon- 
gated ; the  labrum  is  transverse  and  ciliated; 
the  mandibles  notched  ; and  the  body  often 
very  much  clothed  with  hair.  The  females 
are  destitute  of  wings  and  ocelli,  but  they 
are  provided  with  a powerful  sting. 

JIYA.  A genus  of  Molluscous  animals, 
inclosed  in  a bivalve  shell.  The  Myae  are 
to  bo  found  both  in  the  ocean  and  in  rivers  : 
the  marine  kinds  generally  burrow  in  the 
sand,  and  those  wliich  inhabit  rivers  are  ge- 
nerally found  in  the  mud.  They  are  of 
considerable  importance,  in  consequence  of 
the  shell  sometimes  producing  a quantity  of 
pearls  ; and  the  shell  is  well  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Pearl  Mussel.  One  end  of  this 
shell  gapes  considerably,  and  at  the  aperture 
the  thick  epidermis  is  lengthened  out  into  a 
tube,  which  can  be  withdrawn  by  the  ani- 
mal at  pleasure.  It  is  found  on  the  shores 
of  the  European,  Asiatic,  and  African  seas  ; 
and  in  several  places  it  is  used  as  food  ; it  is 
also  devoured  by  various  aquatic  birds.  Ac- 
cording to  Camden,  Sir  John  Hawkins  had 
a patent  for  fishing  for  it  in  the  river  Irt, 
in  Cumberland.  There  was  also  a great 
fishery  for  pearls  in  the  river  Tay,  which 
extended  from  Perth  to  Loch  Tay  ; and  it 
is  said  that  the  pearls  sent  from  thence,  from 
the  year  1761  to  1764,  were  worth  10,0001. 
At  the  present  day  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
find  pearls  in  these  shells  wliich  bring  from 
11.  to  21. 

MYCETES.  A genus  of  Quadrumana 
inhabiting  the  American  continent,  and  po- 
pularly called  Howling  Monkegs.  They  are 
distinguished  by  a pyramidal  head,  the  upper 
jaw  of  which  descends  much  below  the  cra- 
nium, while  the  branches  of  the  lower  one 
ascend  very  high,  for  the  purpose  of  lodging 
a bony  drum,  formed  by  a vesicular  inflation 
of  the  hyoid  bone,  whicli  communicates  with 
their  larynx,  and  imparts  to  their  voice  pro- 
digious volume  and  a most  frightful  sound. 
Hence  the  appellation  bestowed  on  them. 


They  are  shaggy  animals,  about  the  size  of 
a fox,  of  different  shades  of  brown  or  black- 
ish ; the  females  carry  their  young  upon 
their  shoulders,  and  some  of  them  arc  dif- 
ferently coloured  from  the  males : these 
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are  of  a social  disposition  and  grave  deport-  |. 
ment ; and  most  of  them  have  tliick  beards.  j| 
They  utter  their  hideous  yells  and  howling  i 1 
by  night;  and  subsist  on  fruits  and  foliage.  |j 

MYCETOPHXLID..E.  A subfamily  of  || 
Dipterous  insects,  of  small  and  active  habits. 
They  are  found  in  damp  situations,  amongst 
various  plants  ; and  many  of  the  species 
enter  our  houses,  and  are  found  on  the 
windows.  They  are  capable  of  leaping  by 
means  of  their  hind  legs ; and  are  distin- 
guished by  having  two  or  three  unequai- 
sized  ocelli  ; eyes  generally  round  ; head 
not  rostrated  ; the  antennae  slender,  and 
never  fasciculated. 

MYCTERIA.  A genus  of  Grallatorial 
Birds  allied  to  the  Storks,  of  wliich  there  are 
several  siiecies : the  best  known  is  the  M. 
Americana,  or  common  Jabiru.  [See  Ja- 
BIEU.]  ! 

MYLABRIS.  A genus  of  Vesicatory  Bee- 
tles (Cantharidee).  The  head  is  la^ge, 
broad,  ‘and  rounded  behind ; the  thorax 
nearly  orbicular ; and  the  elytra  slightly 
inclined  at  the  sides.  They  have  long  an 
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tenn®,  with  eleven  distinct  joints  in  both 
sexes.  This  genus  abounds  in  sjiecies,  Africa, 
and  Asia  being  the  chief  countries  where 
they  are  found.  Mglabrv!  cichorii,  thes|xx;ie8 
here  figured,  inhabits  the  south  of  Europe ; 
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and  its  vesicatory  properties  are  as  powerful 
! as  the  (.'«n/A«r£s  of  the  shops,  with  which  it 
{ is  said  to  be  mixed  in  Italy. 

It 

j >niXODON.  A gigantic  animal,  which 
. has  long  since  become  extinct,  but  of  whose 
I former  existence  there  can  be  no  doubt  j in- 
|:  osmuch  as  a magnificent  skeleton  of  it  has 
1 j been  discovered,  and  is  now  in  the  Museum 
! of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  London. 

I The  teeth  of  the  Mylodon  are  eighteen  in 
number,  five  on  each  side  above  and  four 
1 below  : they  are  simple,  long,  fauglcss,  of 
, uniform  substance  and  nearly  straight,  with 
I the  exception  of  the  first  tooth  in  the  upper 
jaw,  which  is  slightly  curved.  From  its 
dentition,  therefore,  and  the  peculiar  con- 
formation of  the  jaws,  it  is  concluded  that  it 
, fed  on  the  leaves  or  slender  terminal  twigs 
of  trees,  in  this  respect  resembling  the  giraffe, 

, the  elephant,  and  the  sloth.  The  extra- 
ordinary stature  of  the  giraffe  raises  its 
mouth  with  ease  to  its  food  ; the  trunk  of 
i the  elephant  conveys  the  food  to  its  mouth  ; 

; and  the  comparatively  light  weight  of  the 
; sloth  enables  him  to  run  along  the  under 
side  of  the  boughs  till  he  has  reached  a com- 
I modious  feeding-place  : but  the  Slylodon  and 
; his  congeners  had  short  and  massive  necks, 

; and  were  as  bulky  ns  the  Rhinoceros ; so 
’ that  it  is  apparently  impossible  they  could 
j,  obtain  their  food  in  the  same  manner  as  either 
' j of  the  animals  we  have  mentioned.  In  his 
analysis  of  the  osteological  structure  of  the 
Myl^on,  Professor  Owen,  after  alluding  to 
its  very  perfect  clavicles,  which  have  been 
alternately  received  as  evidence  of  the  bur- 
j rowing  and  climbing  hypothesis,  does  not 
' admit  them  to  be  necessarily  essential  to 
; those  qualities,  since  the  bear  and  the  badger, 

. the  one  a climbing  and  the  otlier  a burrow- 
; ing  animal,  are  perfectly  destitute  of  them  : 
but  from  a comparison  of  the  hand  of  the 
Mylodon  with  that  of  certain  ant-eaters,  he 
I infers  that  it  was  an  Instrument  employed 
I in  digging  or  removing  the  earth.  The  great 
I bulk  of  the  posterior  extremities,  and  the 
! corresponding  excess  of  muscular  power,  as 
1 shown  by  the  spinal  crest  of  the  sacrum,  he 
I regards  as  farther  evidence  against  the 
■ climbing  theory  ; while  he  believes  that  the 
enormous  tail  formed  a tripod  with  the  hind 
legs,  which  could  well  support  the  weight  of 
I the  animal,  and  leave  the  anterior  limbs  at 
; liberty.  “ If  the  foregoing  physiological  in- 
' terpretation  of  the  osseous  frame- work  of  the 
gigantic  extinct  sloths  be  the  true  one," 
says  Mr.  Owen,  “ they  may  be  supposed  to 
have  commenced  the  process  of  prostrating 
the  chosen  tree  by  scratching  away  the  soil 
from  the  roots  j for  whicli  office  we  find  in 
' the  .Mylodon  the  modem  scansorial  fore-feet 
of  the  sloth  modified  after  the  type  of  that 
of  the  partially  fossorial  ant-eater.  The 
compressed  or  subcompressed  form  of  tlie 
■ claws,  which  detracts  from  their  power  as 
» burrowing  instruments,  adds  to  their  fit- 
I ness  for  (lenetrating  the  interspaces  of  roots, 

» and  for  exposing  and  liberating  them  from 
> the  attached  soil.  This  operation  having 
■■  lieeii  duly  effected  by  the  alternate  action  of 
tJ  the  fore  feet,  aided  probably  by  the  ungui- 
■ culatc  digits  of  the  hind  feet,  the  long  and 


curved  fore-claws,  which  are  habitually 
flexed  and  fettered  in  the  movements  of  ex- 
tension, would  next  be  applied  to  the  op- 
posite sides  of  the  loosened  trunk  of  the  tree : 
and  now  the  Mylodon  would  derive  the  full 
advantage  of  those  modifications  of  its  fore- 
feet by  which  it  resembles  the  Bradypus  ; 
the  correspondence  in  the  structure  of  the 
prehensile  instruments  of  the  existing  and 
extinct  sloths,  extending  as  far  as  was  com- 
patible with  the  dilferent  degrees  of  resist- 
ance to  be  overcome.  In  the  small  climbing 
sloth  the  claws  are  long  and  slender,  having 
only  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  animal’s  li^it 
body,  wliich  is  ai)proximated  by  the  action 
of  the  muscles  towards  the  grasped  branch, 
as  to  a fixed  point.  The  stouter  proportions 
of  the  prehensile  hooks  of  the  Mylodon 
accord  with  the  harder  task  of  overcoming 
the  resistance  of  the  part  seized  and  bringing 
it  down  to  the  body.  For  the  long  and 
slender  branchial  and  anti-branchial  bones 
of  the  climbing  sloth  we  find  substituted  in 
its  gigantic  predecessor  a humerus,  radius, 
and  ulna  of  more  robust  proportions,  of  sucli 
proportions,  indeed,  in  the  Mylodon  robustus 
ns  are  unequalled  in  any  other  known  ex- 
isting or  extinct  animal.  The  tree  being 
thus  partly  undermined  and  firmlj  grappled 
with,  the  muscles  of  the  trunk,  the  pelvis, 
and  hind  limbs,  animated  by  the  nervous 
influence  of  the  unusually  large  spinal 
chord,  would  combine  their  forces  with  those 
of  the  anterior  members  in  the  efforts  at 
prostration.  And  now  let  us  picture  to  our- 
selves the  massive  frame  of  the  Megatherium, 
convulsed  with  the  mighty  wrestling,  every 
vibrating  fibre  reacting  upon  its  bony  attach- 
ment with  a force  which  the  sharp  and 
strong  crests  and  apophyses  loudly  bespeak  : 
— extraordinary  must  have  been  the  strength 
and  proportions  of  that  tree,  which,  rocked 
to  and  fro,  to  right  and  left,  in  such  an  em- 
brace, could  long  w'ithstond  the  efforts  of  its 
ponderous  assailant.” 

MYOCIIAMA.  A genus  of  Mollusca,  of 
which  only  one  species  is  known  (the  M. 
anomioides  of  New  South  Wales),  described 
by  Mr.  Sowerby  as  — ” inequivalve,  irregu- 
lar, attached,  sub-equilateral ; attached  valve 
flat,  with  two  marginal,  diverging  teeth,  and 
one  end  of  a little  testaceous  appendage  fixed 
between  them  by  a homy  cartilage ; free 
valve  convex,  with  umbo  incurved,  and  two 
very  minute  diverging  teeth,  between  which 
the  other  end  of  the  testaceous  appendage 
is  iilaced  ; external  surface  of  both  valves 
conforming  to  the  grooves  or  undulations  of 
the  shell  to  which  the  specimen  is  attached  j 
muscular  impressions  two  in  each  valve ; 
palleal  impression  with  a short  sinus.” 

MYOXUS.  [See  Dormouse.] 

MYRAPETRA.  A genus  of  Ilymcnop- 
tera,  which  constructs  a singular  nest.  [See 
Wasi'.] 

MYRIAFODA.  The  name  given  to  the 
lowest  class  of  articulated  animals ; in- 
cluded by  some  naturalists  among  the  in- 
sects, and  bearing  considerable  affinity  to 
them  J but  differing  from  that  large  class  in 
the  absence  of  wings,  and  in  the  body  being 
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composed  of  an  extensive  series  of  segments, 
each  provided  with  a pair  of  legs.  [Sec 
luLus : Centipede  : Chilopoda  : Cuiloo- 
NATUA  : SCOLOPENDKA.] 

MYRMECOBIUS.  A genus  of  marsupial 
animals  which  feed  on  ants.  Myrniecobius 
fasciatus,  tlie  only  known  species,  is  a native 
of  Australia : it  is  formed  like  a squirrel, 
and  is  of  the  size  of  a rat : has  fifty-two 
teetli  ; and  is  marked  on  the  lower  part  of 
the  back  with  white  bands  on  a reddish 
ground  tint. 

MYBMECOPHAGA.  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  edentate  quadrupeds.  [See  Ant- 

EATEK.] 

MYBMELEON ; MYBMELEONIDiE. 
A genus  and  family  of  Neuropterous  insects, 
one  species  of  wliieh,  the  Myi-mdeon  formi- 
caleo,  or  Ant-lion,  has  been  described  under 
its  well-known  English  name. 

MYSIS,  or  OPOSSUM  SHRIMP,  (ilj/sis 
vulgaris.)  This  curious  little  Crustacean 
bears,  in  its  general  form,  a strong  resem- 
i blauce  to  the  ordinary  Shrimps  j it  is,  how- 
ever, distinguished  from  the  true  Decapoda 
! by  the  external  position  of  its  branchiie,  &c. 

In  regard  to  the  number  of  the  feet,  it  holds 
1 an  intermediate  place  between  the  IDecapods 
and  ordinary  Stomapods.  Eacli  of  the  legs 
I has  a natural  appendage,  so  much  developed 
M to  make  the  limb  appear  bifid  : and  thus, 
including  the  feet-j  aws,  which  also  possess 
similar  appendages,  the  Opossum  Shrimp 
may  be  said  to  have  thirty-two  legs.  The 
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common  name  of  this  Crnstacean  is  derived 
from  tlie  peculiar  conformation  which 
enables  it  to  afford  a special  protection  to 
tlie  eggs.  Attached  to  the  inner  division  of 
each  of  the  posterior  legs  the  female  has  a 
large  concave  scale  : and  thus  a pouch  is 
formed,  which  is  capable  of  considerable  ex- 
tension. Here  the  eggs  are  received  when 
tliey  quit  tlie  ovarium,  and  liere  tlie  young 
remain  till  their  form  is  fully  developed ; 
when  the  parent  opens  the  valves  of  the 
pouch,  and  liberates  the  whole  brood  at  once. 
These  are  the  chief  Crustacea  which  inhabit 
the  Arctic  Ocean  in  such  amazing  numbers 
as  to  constitute  the  principal  food  of  the 
Whalebone  Whale,  and  to  support  the  pro- 
digious shoals  of  Salmon  wliich  resort  thither 
in  the  months  of  July  and  August. 

MYTILACEiE.  An  order  of  Jlollusca, 
of  which  the  common  Mussel  furnishes  an 
example. 

MYTIUUS.  [See  Mussel.] 

MYZANTHA.  A genus  of  Australian 
birds,  belonging  to  the  family  Mclijihngidw. 
One  species  is  tlie  M.  Garrida,  or  Gauuulous 
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Honey  Eateii,  called  tlie  Miner  !>y  ilie  co-  ■ 
lonists  in  Van  Diemen's  Land:  it  moves 
about  in  small  flocks  of  from  four  to  ten  in 
number.  Mr.  Gould  tells  us  tliat  it  is  very  ! 
restless  and  inquisitive  if  its  haunts  lie  in- 
truded upon  ; “ no  sooner  docs  the  hunter 
come  within  the  precincts  of  its  abode  tlian 
the  whole  tribe  assemble  round  Iiim  and 
perform  tlie  most  grotesque  actions,  spread- 
ing out  their  wings  and  tail,  liaiiging  from 
the  branches,  and  keeping  up  all  the  time 


AUSTRALIAN  BELL-BIRU, 
(MTZANTBA  MELaNOPHRTS.) 

one  incessant  babbling  note  : ” by  following 
up  the  intruder  in  tills  way,  “ they  become 
very  troublesome  and  annoj'ing,  awaking 
as  they  do  the  suspicions  of  the  other  animals 
of  which  you  are  in  pursuit."  It  feeds 
among  the  branches  of  the  Eucalypti,  from 
the  pollen  of  the  flowers  of  which  it  obtains 
abundance  of  genial  food  ; but  it  also  preys 
with  avidity  on  insects.  Its  nest  is  cup- 
shaped, and  very  neatly  built  of  fine  twigs 
and  coarse  grass,  and  lined  with  feathers, 
and  it  is  about  the  size  of  that  of  the  com- 
mon Thrush  {Turclus  musicus).  Another 
pretty  yellow-olive  species  peculiar  to  New 
South  Wales  is  the  Australian  Bell-bird 
(Myzautha  melanophrys),  figured  in  our  cut 
from  Mr.  Gould’s  fine  work.  The  note  of 
this  is  peculiar,  and  from  it  the  colonists 
have  given  the  species  the  name  of  Bell-bird; 
the  sound  having  been  compared,  and  justly, 
to  the  sound  of  distant  sheep-liells  : and 
when  this  is  poured  forth  from  a hundred 
throats  it  produces  a most  singular  effect. 
Tbe  Bell-bird  of  Demerara  is  quite  anotlier 
bird.  [See  Cajifanero  iProcnias  caruncu- 
lata).)  By  some  naturalists  [he  generic  name 
given  to  these  birds  is  Manorhina.  Other 
species  will  be  found  figured  in  the  great 
work  of  Mr.  Gould. 

NAEDES.  (Nais.)  These  are  small  semi- 
aquatic  worms,  of  the  order  Terricula:,  closely 
allied  to  the  Earthworms,  but  having  the 
elongated  body,  and  the  rings  less  marked. 
They  live  in  holes  which  they  perforate  in 
mud  at  the  bottom  of  water,  and  from  which 
they  protrude  the  anterior  portion  of  the 
body,  incessantly  moving  it.  Some  have 
black  points  upon  the  head,  which  have  been 
regarded  as  eyes.  Stany  species  exist  in  our 
fresh  waters  ; and  their  reproductive  power 
is  not  less  astonishing  than  that  of  the  Hydra 
or  Polypus.  Some  liavc  very  long  bristles  : 
others  a long  protrusile  trunk  ; and  several 
have  small  tentacles  at  the  hind  extremity. 
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NAKOO.  One  of  the  native  names  of  the 
j Xarrow-beaked  Crocodile  of  India.  (C?a- 
I vialis  gangeticus.) 

I NARWHAL,  (ifonodonmonoceros.)  This 
I extraordinary  marine  animal,  which  is  also 
known  under  the  name  of  the  Se.v  Uxicorx, 

I belongs  to  the  Cetacea,  but  differs  from  every 
other  kind  of  Whale  by  having  no  teeth, 
properly  so  called,  and  in  being  armed  with 
a formidable  horn,  projecting  directly  for- 
ward from  the  upper  jaw,  in  a straight  line 
with  the  body.  This  horn  is  from  six  to 
ten  feet  long,  spirally  striated  throughout 
its  whole  length,  and  tapering  to  a point : 
it  is  harder  and  whiter  than  ivory,  for  which 
article  it  was  at  one  time  not  only  substi- 
tuted, but  was  also  in  high  repute  for  its 
supjx)sed  medicinal  powers.  The  Narwhal 
is  generally  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  in 
length  from  the  mouth  to  the  tail ; some- 
times much  more  ; and  it  is  occasionally, 
though  not  very  often,  found  with  two  of 
these  horns,  or  tusks,  sometimes  of  equal 
length,  and  sometimes  very  unequal.  The 
head  of  this  animal  is  short,  and  convex 
above ; the  mouth  small  ; the  spiracle  or 
breathing-hole  duplicated  within ; the  tongue 
long  i the  pectoral  fins  small ; the  back  fin- 
less,  convex,  and  rather  wide  ; becoming  gra- 
dually accuminated  towards  the  tail,  which, 
as  in  other  Whales,  is  horizontal.  The  skin 
is  darkly  marbled  on  the  back,  lighter  on 
the  sides,  and  nearly  white  on  the  belly  : it 
is  quite  smooth,  and  there  is  a considerable 
depth  of  oil  or  blubber  beneath.  The  Nar- 
whal chiefly  inhabits  the  arctic  seas ; and 
its  food  is  said  to  consist  of  the  smaller  kinds 
of  flat-fish,  medusae,  and  other  marine  ani- 
mals. It  is  taken  by  means  of  the  harpoon  ; 
and  its  flesh  is  eaten  by  the  Greenlanders. 
Although  both  swift  and  strong,  os  well  as 
being  armed  with  such  a prodigious  weapon, 
the  Narwhal  is  one  of  the  most  peaceable 
inhabitants  of  the  ocean. 

We  have  the  authority  of  Mr.  Bell  for 
stating  that  in  the  general  form  of  the  body, 
in  the  obtuse  and  rounded  head,  its  small 
I gape,  its  finless  bock,  and  in  the  form  and 
I structure  of  the  cranium  — the  Narwhal  ap- 
' proaches  very  near  to  the  Beluga.  Of  its 
i tooth  or  horn,  this  gentleman  thus  speaks  : 
1 “ To  what  extent  the  ascribed  power  of  the 
i tooth  may  be  true,  we  have  but  little  means 
: of  a.seertaining  ; but  there  is  the  structural 
I evidence  of  its  form,  end  its  extraordinary 
I development,  to  indicate  that  there  must  be 
I some  especial  use  for  so  long  and  sharp  and 
i powerful  a weapon  ; and  really  there  seems 
I no  reasonable  ^ound  for  assigning  to  it  any 
! other  object  than  that  formerly  attributed 
I to  it  by  the  ignorant,  — namely,  that  of  de- 
I fence.  In  this  respect,  it  forms,  indeed,  an 
I additional  instance  to  numerous  others,  of 
gregarious  animals,  to  the  males  of  which 
alone  belongs  such  a development  of  the 
teeth  or  the  horns  as  shall  constitute  them 
the  natural  defenders  of  the  herd.  The  ele- 
phant, the  wild  boar,  and  even  the  horse, 
offer  examples  of  the  former,  and  the  ante- 
lopes and  (leer  of  the  latter  ; and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  restriction  of  this  weapon 
to  the  males  in  the  Narwhal  has  a similar 


object.”  “ It  would  be  a strange  anomaly 
were  the  apparent  singleness  of  this  weapon 
real ; but  the  truth  is,  that  both  the  teeth 
are  invariably  formed  in  the  jaw,  not  only 
of  the  male,  but  of  the  female  also  — but 
that  in  ordinary  cases  one  only,  and  this  in 
the  former  sex,  is  fully  developed,  the  other 
remaining  in  a rudimentary  condition,  as  is 
the  case  with  both  in  the  female.” 

NASALIS.  A genus  of  monkeys,  con- 
taining the  curious  Bornean  long-nosed  Mon- 
key. [See  Proboscis  Mo.nicey.] 

NASSA.  A genus  of  Mollusca,  inhabiting 
a small  globular  or  oval  shell,  according  to 
the  spire,  which  in  some  is  short,  and  in 
others  long  ; mouth  oblong,  notched  ; inner 
lip  thickened,  and  spread  out,  occasionally 
very  large  ; right  lip  often  wrinkled  ; oper- 
culum horny.  By  some  authors  this  genus 
is  united  to  Buccinum,  on  account  of  the 
little  tooth-like  projection  terminating  the 
columella.  The  head  of  the  animal  is  large, 
the  proboscis  short,  or  altogether  wanting  ; 
two  tentacula,  with  eyes  in  the  middle  ; foot 
very  large.  They  abound  in  the  South  of 
Europe,  and  some  are  occasionally  seen  on 
our  oivn  coasts.  They  may  sometimes  be 
seen  feeding  on  the  Mactra,  which  they  effect 
by  piercing  the  shell  with  their  proboscis, 
and  extracting  the  contents  through  the  small 
round  aperture  which  by  this  means  they 
have  formed. 

NASXTA.  A genus  of  Plantigrade  quad- 
rupeds, distinguished  by  the  elongation  and 
upward  curve  of  the  snout,  which  the  ani- 
mals belonging  to  this  genus  have  the  power 
of  turning  about,  and  uprooting  the  earth, 
when  in  search  of  worms,  &c.  [See  CoAXi- 
MONDI.] 

NATATORES.  The  name  given  to  an 
Order  of  birds,  viz.  those  which  are  web- 
footed,  and  otherwise  adapted  for  an  aquatic 
life.  This  order  includes  five  families  ; the 
Anatidce,  or  Ducks ; the  Colymbidoe,  or 
Divers ; the  Alcidce,  or  Auks ; the  Laridce, 
or  Gulls  i and  the  Pelicanidce,  or  Pelicans. 

I The  form  and  size  of  the  wings,  and  the 
j powers  of  flight,  vary  greatly  in  the  different 
I tribes  of  this  order ; but  they  are  all  most 
easily  distinguishable  from  the  rest  of  the 
, feathered  race  on  account  of  the  peculiar 
structure  and  position  of  their  feet ; the  toes 
J being  invariably  connected  together  by  a 
I membrane,  and  the  legs  placed  behind  the 
eciuilibrium  of  the  body,  so  as  to  be  more 
i efficient  instruments  for  its  propulsion  in 
the  water.  The  body  is  also  covered  with 
a thick  coat  of  down  heneath  the  feathers  ; 
and  the  plumage  is  oiled  by  a secretion  of 
; certain  glands  near  the  tail,  so  that  the 
■ water  runs  oil' without  scarcely  wetting  the 
I surface.  Their  food  consists  chiefly  of  fish, 
mollusca,  and  insects.  They  live  much  more 
upon  the  water  than  on  land  ; and  they  re- 
i sort  to  the  shore  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of 
; building  their  nests  and  rearing  their  young. 

1 NATICA.  A genus  of  Molluscs,  the  shell 
of  which  is  globose,  thick,  and  generally 
smooth  ; spire  short,  pointed,  and  with  few 
I volutions  ; outer  lip  thin  ; inner  lip  and 
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insiilo  smooth ; operculum  shelly  in  some 
species,  horny  in  others  ; epidermis  thin, 
light,  and  transparent.  The  head  of  the 
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animal  is  very  large,  having  two  tentacula 
with  eyes  at  the  base ; foot  large  and  thin. 
Tlie  straight,  callous,  smooth  edge  of  the 
columella  serves  to  distinguish  this  genus 
from  Nerita,  Helix,  &c.  There  are  very 
many  recent  marine  species,  and  not  a few 
fossil. 

N ATRIX.  A genus  of  Colubridce,  a family 
of  suakes  destitute  of  poison-fangs  ; ofwliich 
our  common  harmless  snake  (Colufcei'natriiE) 
is  a type.  [See  Snake.] 

NATTER-JACK.  (Biifo  calamita.)  The 
English  name  of  a species  of  Toad,  of  a 
lightish  yellow  eolour,  inclining  to  brown, 
and  clouded  with  dull  olive  ; but  its  most 
distinguishing  mark  is  a bright  yellow  line 
running  down  the  middle  of  the  back.  It 
never  leaps,  nor  does  it  crawl  with  the  slow 
pace  of  a toad,  but  its  motion  is  more  like 
running.  They  are  found  in  considerable 
numbers  near  stagnant  pools  and  ditches, 
where  they  congregate  for  the  purpose  of 
breeding  ; and  their  hoarse  voices  are  heard 
at  a great  distance. 

NAULTENUS.  A genus  of  Lizards,  con- 
taining four  or  more  generally  green  coloured 
species,  natives  of  New  Zealand.  They  are 
allied  to  the  Geckos. 

NAUTILITES.  The  name  given  to  nu- 
merous chambered  shells  existing  in  a fossil 
state,  nearly  resembling  the  Nautilus,  above 
described,  and  which  are  found  in  almost 
all  marine  strata,  from  the  oldest  limestones 
and  sandstones  of  the  Silurian  system,  down 
to  those  overlying  the  chalk. 

NAUTILUS.  CJU'autilits  Pompilius.)  The 
Pearl  Nautilus,  so  named  from  the  nacreous 
lining  of  its  shell,  belongs  to  a genus  of  Te- 
trahi-anchiate'  Cephdlopods ; but  though  tlie 
shell  of  this  animal  is  well  known,  being 
found  in  the  seas  of  most  tropical  latitudes, 
the  most  vague  and  incorrect  ideas  were, 
until  lately,  formed  of  its  living  inhabitant : 
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we  believe,  indeed,  it  was  only  in  1829  that 
this  animal  was  known  with  any  certain^, 
one  having  been  cauglit  alive  I>y  Jlr.  G. 


Bennett,  near  the  New  Hebrides  Islands ; 
which,  preserved  in  spirits,  is  now  in  the 
museum  of  the  College  of  Surgeons.  Tlie 
Nautilus  is  very  rarely  met  with  in  the 
living  state,  owing  to  its  being  an  inhabitant 
of  the  open  sea,  and  possessing  the  power  of 
sinking  at  the  slightest  alarm.  Externally 
the  shell  presents  nothing  remarkable,  being  j 
a flattened  spiral  ; but  on  examining  its 
interior,  we  find  it  divided  into  chambers, 
by  a large  number  of  trans\'erse  partitions 
of  shelly  matter  ; sometimes  as  many  as 
thirty  or  forty  separate  chambers  or  di\d- 
sions,  each  communicating  with  the  rest  by 
a small  tubular  hole  near  the  centre.  The 
opening  or  mouth  of  the  shell  therefore 
presents  a large  but  shallow  concavity, 
pierced  with  a central  or  nearly  central  holes 
whRe  beyond  it  lie  all  the  divisions  adverted 
to.  The  outer  chamber  is  by  far  the  largest, 
and  to  this  the  body  of  the  animal  is  re- 
stricted ; but  it  maintains  a connection  with 
the  rest  by  means  of  a membranous  tube, 
called  the  siphunde,  which  passes  through 
the  centre  of  each  partition,  and  thus  pene- 
trates even  to  the  innermost  and  smallest 
chamber.  These  animals  are  furnished  with 
numerous  tentacula,  short,  slender,  and  un- 
provided with  suckers.  They  usually  re- 
main at  the  bottom  of  the  water,  and  are 
able  to  creep  along  rather  quickly,  support- 
ing themselves  upon  their  tentacula,  with 
the  head  downwards,  and  the  shell  raised 
above.  After  stormy  weather,  as  it  becomes 
more  calm,  they  may  be  seen,  in  great 
numbers,  floating  upon  the  surface  of  the 
waves,  with  the  head  put  out,  and  the  ten- 
tacula resting  upon  the  water,  the  shell  at 
the  same  time  being  undermost:  they  re- 
main, however,  but  a short  time  sailing  in 
this  manner,  as  they  have  the  power  of  easily 
returning  to  their  situation  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sea,  by  merely  drawing  in  their  ten- 
tacula and  upsetting  the  shell. 

NAVICELLA.  A genus  of  fluviatile 
Mollusca,  inhabiting  the  clear  rivers  of  India, 
the  Isle  of  France,  &c.  The  shell  is  trans- 
versely oval  ; dorsal  surface  convex  ; with 
the  apex  straight  and  bent  down  to  the  e#ge, 
not  spiral  i operculum  testaceous,  flat,  sub- 
quadrate,  with  a lateral  articulation  : the 
shell.  Indeed,  altogether  much  resembling  a 
Patella.  The  animal  is  distinguished  by  a 
large  head,  having  two  tentacula,  the  eyes 
placed  on  the  summit  of  two  small  protube- 
rances at  their  base  ; foot  large  : they  creep 
well  on  the  rocks,  and  do  not  continue  fixed 
to  one  spot. 

NAXIA.  A genus  of  short-tailed  De- 
capod Crustacea,  containing  some  singular 
spine-fronted  species  of  Crabs,  found  in  the 
Eastern  Seas. 

NEBALIA.  A genus  of  singular  Crus- 
tacea belonging  to  the  Entomostraco,  order 
Phyllopoda,  and  containing  two  or  more  in- 
teres'Zng  British  species. 

NECROPHAGA.  The  appellation  given 
by  Lntreillc  to  an  extensive  group  of  Cole- 
opterous insects,  highly  seiviccnblc  in  re- 
moving the  decaying  remains  of  animal 
matter  and  such  kinds  of  impurities.  Ac- 


cording  to  Mr.  \\'cstwood’s  definition,  they 
are  “ chiefly  di:$tinguished  by  having  the 
nntenncu  gradually  or  suddenly  thickened 
at  the  tips  ; the  mandibles  generally  robust 
and  exscrted ; the  maxillie  with  the  outer 
lobe  large,  but  not  palpiform  nor  articu- 
lated ; the  maxillary  palpi  with  the  basal 
joint  often  small ; the  body  often  oval  or 
oblong,  with  the  prostemum  not  anteriorly 
produced  ; the  elytra  sometimes  shorter  than 
the  abdomen  ; the  legs  formed  for  running, 
and  not  contractile.”  Though  the  Necro- 
phaga  in  general  subsist  on  the  decaying 
remains  of  animal  matter,  some  of  the  spe- 
cies feed  upon  decaying  fungi  and  other 
vegetable  remains ; while  in  others  are  to 
be  traced  vestiges  of  those  predaceous  habits 
which  characterize  another  group  of  beetles. 
[See  next 

NECROPHORUS;  or  SEXTON- 
BEETLES.  A genus  of  Coleoptera  belong- 
ing to  the  preceding  group,  and  containing 
several  species  found  in  Europe  and  North 
America  principally;  though  some  are  found 
also  on  the  mountainsof  South  America  and 
Asia.  Th*  habits  of  all  the  species  are  be- 
lieved to  be  similar  to  the  example  referred 
to  beneath.  Our  figure  represents  the  Ne- 
cruphorua  vespillo,  perhaps  the  first  species 
on  which  observations  were  made.  It  has 
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the  elytra  red,  and  banded  with  black. 
From  Mr.  Newman’s  interesting  History  of 
Insects  we  extract,  os  a good  summary 
of  the  habits  of  the  genus,  liis  account  of 
the  habits  of  the  Great  Black  Se.xtos 

Beetle  (y^ecrophorua  gcrmantut} “It  is 

al)out  an  inch  in  length,  of  a black  colour, 
and  so  fetid  that  the  hands  smell  for  hours 
after  handling  it ; and  if  it  crawl  on  woollen 
clothes  which  are  not  washed,  the  smell  con- 
tinues for  several  days.  The  Sexton  Beetle 
lays  its  eggs  in  the  bodies  of  putrefying  dead 
animals,  which,  when  practicable,  it  buries 
in  the  ground.  In  Russia,  where  the  poor 
people  are  buried  but  a few  inches  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  the  Sexton  Beetles 
avail  themselves  of  the  bodies  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  the  graves  are  pierced  with  their 
holes  in  every  direction  ; at  evening,  hun- 
dreds of  these  beetles  may  be  seen  in  the 
church-yards,  either  buzzing  over  recent 
graves,  or  emerging  from  them.  The  Sex- 
ton Beetle  in  this  country  seldom  finds  so 
convenient  a provision  for  liim,  and  he  is 
under  the  necessity  of  taking  much  more 
trouble  ; he  sometimes  avails  himself  of  dead 


dogs  and  horses,  but  these  are  too  great 
rarities  to  be  his  constant  resort ; the  usual 
objects  of  his  search  are  dead  mice,  rats, 
birds,  frogs,  and  moles ; of  these  a bird  is 
most  commonly  obtained.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  towns,  every  kind  of  garbage 
that  is  tlirown  out  attracts  these  beetles  as 
soon  as  it  begins  to  smell,  and  it  is  not  un- 
usual to  see  them  settling  in  our  streets, 
enticed  by  the  grateful  odour  of  such  sub- 
stauces.  The  Sexton  Beetles  hunt  in  couples, 
mole  and  female ; and  where  six  or  eight 
are  found  in  a large  animal,  they  are  almost 
sure  to  be  males  and  females,  in  equal  num- 
bers ; they  hunt  by  scent  only,  the  chase 
being  mostly  performed  when  no  other  sense 
would  be  very  available,  viz.  in  the  night. 
When  they  have  found  a bird,  great  comfort 
is  expressed  by  the  male,  who  wheels  round 
and  round  above  it,  like  a vultnre  over  the 
putrefying  carcass  of  some  giant  of  the  forest, 
— the  female  settles  on  it  at  once,  without 
this  testimonial  of  satisfaction  ; the  male  at 
last  settles  also,  and  a savoury  and  ample 
meal  is  made  before  the  great  work  is  begun. 
After  the  beetles  have  appeased  the  calls  of 
hunger,  the  bird  is  abandoned  for  a while  ; 
they  both  leave  it  to  explore  the  earth  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  ascertain  whether 
there  is  a place  suitable  for  interment : if  on 
a ploughed  field  there  is  no  difficulty ; but 
if  on  grass,  or  among  stones,  much  labour  is 
required  to  draw  it  to  a more  suitable  place. 
The  operation  of  burying  is  performed  al- 
most entirely  by  the  male  beetle,  the  female 
mostly  hiding  herself  in  the  body  of  the  bird 
about  to  be  buried,  or  sitting  quietly  upon 
it,  and  allowing  herself  to  be  buried  with 
it : the  male  begins  by  digging  a furrow  all 
round  the  bird,  at  the  distance  of  about  half 
an  inch,  turning  the  earth  outside  ; his  head 
is  the  only  tool  used  in  this  operation  ; it  is 
held  sloping  outwards,  and  is  exceedingly 
powerful.  After  the  first  furrow  is  com- 
pleted, another  is  made  within  it,  and  the 
earth  is  thrown  into  the  first  furrow ; then 
a third  furrow  is  made,  and  this  is  completely 
under  the  bird,  so  that  the  beetle  whilst 
working  at  it  is  out  of  sight : now,  the  ope- 
ration can  only  be  traced  by  the  lieaving  of 
the  earth,  which  soon  forms  a little  rampart 
round  the  bird  : as  the  earth  is  moved  from 
beneath,  and  the  surrounding  rampart  in- 
creases in  height,  the  bird  sinks.  After  in- 
cessant labour  for  about  three  hours  the 
beetle  emerges,  crawls  upon  the  bird,  and 
takes  a survey  of  his  work.  If  the  female 
is  on  the  bird,  she  is  driven  away  by  tlie 
male,  who  docs  not  choose  to  be  intruded  on 
during  the  important  business.  The  male 
beetle  then  remains  for  about  an  hour  per- 
fectly still  ; he  then  dismounts,  dives  again 
into  the  grave,  and  pulls  the  bird  down  by 
the  feathers  for  half  an  hour  ; its  own  weight 
appears  to  sink  it  but  very  little;  At  last, 
after  two  or  three  hours’  more  labour,  the 
beetle  comes  up,  again  gets  on  the  bird,  and 
again  takes  a survey,  and  then  drops  down  as 
though  dead,  or  fallen  suddenly  fast  asleep. 
When  sufficiently  rested,  he  rouses  liimsclf, 
trends  the  bird  firmly  into  its  grave,  pulls  it 
by  the  feathers  this  way  and  that  way,  and 
having  settled  it  to  his  mind,  begins  to  shovel 
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in  the  earth  j this  is  done  in  a very  short 
time,  by  means  of  his  broad  liead.  lie  goes 
behind  the  rampart  of  cartli,  and  pushes  it 
into  the  grave  witli  amazing  strcngtlx  and 
dexterity  ; the  head  being  bent  directly 
downward  at  first,  and  then  the  nose  ele- 
vated with  a kind  of  jerk,  which  sends  the 
earth  forwards.  After  the  grave  is  thus 
filled  up,  the  earth  is  trodden  in,  and  under- 
goes another  keen  scrutiny  all  round,  the 
bird  being  completely  hidden  ; the  beetle 
then  makes  a hole  in  the  still  loose  earth, 
and  having  buried  the  bird  and  liis  own 
bride,  next  bmies  himself.  The  female 
having  laid  her  eggs  in  the  carcass  of  the 
bird,  in  number  proportioned  to  its  size,  and 
the  pair  having  eaten  as  much  of  the  savoury 
viand  as  they  please,  they  make  their  way 
out,  and  fly  away.”  The  eggs  are  quickly 
hatched,  and  when  the  grubs  become  perfect 
insects,  they  make  holes  in  the  ground,  and 
come  forth. 

NECTARINIADA3.  A family  of  Pas- 
serine birds,  comprising  the  Honey-suckers, 
all  of  which  are  foreign.  They  are  distin- 
guished by  a beak  of  medium  length,  arched, 
pointed,  and  compressed  ; but  they  neither 
use  the  tail,  nor  climb.  Some  of  the  smaller 
species  have  a very  vivid  plumage.  They 
are  natives  of  Africa  and  Asia  for  the  most 
part. 

NEGRO-FLY.  iPsUa  rosce.')  This  Hemip- 
terous insect,  which  is  sometimes  called 
the  Carrot-fly,  in  its  petfect  state  is  slightly 
haired,  shining  black,  rather  of  a metallic 
green.  The  head  is  reddish  yellow,  anteunse 
and  palpi  with  black  tips.  Legs  light  yellow; 
balancers  wliite  ; and  wings  clear  like  glass. 
It  is  found  throughout  the  summer.  The 
larva  lives  in  the  carrot,  where  it  eats  passages; 
it  is  found  particularly  near  the  extremity 
of  the  main  root.  The  carrots  die  off  by 
degrees,  as  they  cannot  draw  sufficient  nou- 
rishment from  the  fibrous  roots.  When 
carrots  have  been  attacked  by  this  insect, 
they  lose  their  sweet  taste,  and  become 
rusty,  so  called  from  the  rusty  colour  as- 
sumed by  the  ijassages  of  the  mi^gots.  The 
larva  of  the  Negro-fly  is  cylindrical,  pointed 
anteriorly,  like  parchment,  shining,  smooth, 
bare,  pale  yellow  ; the  anal  joint  is  rounded, 
having  posteriorly  above  two  black,  rather 
elevated  spiracular  plates,  the  latter  ha^’ing 
a sharp  point  at  the  end.  Leaving  the  carrot, 
the  larva  is  transformed  in  the  earth  into  a 
small  light  brown,  obliquely  impressed,  little 
oval  mass  ; the  short,  roundish  head  end  of 
which  is  obliquely  truncated,  and  rather 
hollowed  out  above.  At  the  anal  end,  the 
two  spiracular  plates  of  the  larva  form  two 
small  tail  points.  The  only  way  to  diminish 
their  numbers  is  to  pull  up  the  sickly  in- 
fested carrots,  wliicli  are  distinguishable  by 
their  yellow  outer  leaves,  and  early  wither- 
ing ; and  to  destroy  the  insects  contained  in 
them  before  they  change  into  pupa:. 

NEMATURA.  A genus  of  Mollusca  be- 
longing to  the  family  Turbmacca.  The  shell 
is  thin  and  nearly  oval,,  somewhat  com- 
pressed from  back  to  front ; spire  acute,  con- 
sisting of  few  rounded  whorls,  the  lost  being 
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large,  but  contracted  near  the  aperture  ; 
operculum  spiral,  homy,  with  few  volutions. 

NEMEOBIUS.  A genus  of  Diurnal 
Lepidoptera,  which  contains  one  British  s|»e- 
cies,  the  Nemeobios  Luci.va  ; or  Duke  of 
Buuoukdy  Buttehelv.  This  small  indige- 
nous species  is  somewhat  local  in  its  haunts, 
though  not  by  any  means  rare.  The  upjier 
surface  of  all  tlie  wings  is  obscure  brown,  ir- 
regularly spotted  with  fulvous,  disposed  i 
transversely,  the  base  of  the  wings  being  im-  | 
maculate,  and  a central  black  dot  being  sur-  1 
rounded  by  an  outer  row  of  spots : the  anterior  i 
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wings  beneath  are  paler  than  the  upper  sur-  ! 
face,  with  two  ranges  of  fuscous  spots  towards 
the  tip  : the  posterior  wings  beneath  are  deep  ; 
fulvous,  with  two  rows  of  white  spots,  and  a 
marginal  striga  of  black  dots  : the  cilia  on 
both  upper  and  lower  surfaces  are  white, 
interrupted  with  fuscous  : the  antenhse  and  , 
upper  part  of  the  body  dusky.  The  Cater-  j 
pillar  is  said  to  feed  on  grasses  ; but  neither  | 
this  nor  its  chrysalis  appears  to  be  well 
known.  i 

NEOMORPHA.  A genus  of  birds  allied  to 
Epimachus,  of  which  the  only  known  species  | 
is  Neomoepha  Gooldii,  a native  of  New 
Zealand,  which,  according  to  Dr.  Dieffcn- 
bach,  is  confined  to  the  hills  near  Port 
Nicholson,  whence  the  feathers  of  the  tail 
are  in  great  request  among  the  natives,  who 
send  them  to  all  parts  of  the  island.  The 
straight  and  stout-beaked  bird  is  regarded 
as  the  male ; the  slender  curved-billed  as 
the  female.  The  natives  entice  them  by  a 
shrill  and  long-continued  whistle.  Their 
food  consists  of  seeds  and  insects.  James 
Pomare,  the  New  Zealand  boy  who  accom- 
panied Mr.  Angus,  had  a tail  of  this  bird  in 
Ills  Iiair.  The  plumage  is  deep  black  ; the 
tip  of  the  tail  white  ; the  beak  horn  coloured ; 
wattle  rich  orange. 

NEPHROPS.  A genus  of  long-tailed 
Crustacea  allied  to  the  lobster,  and  contain- 
ing a species  (A.  Aoncepi'ci/s),  occasionally 
brought  to  the  London  markets. 
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NEREIDEjE.  a family  of  Dorsibran- 
chiatc  Anellidce,  of  wliich  the  genus  Nercia 
is  the  t \ pe.  They  have  an  even  number  of 
tcntaciila  attached  to  the  sides  of  the  base  of 
the  head,  two  other  biarticulated  ones  a 
little  more  forward,  and  between  these  two 
simple  ones.  Their  branchiae  consist  of  little 
laminx,  traversed  by  a network  of  vessels  ; 
each  foot  is  furnished  with  two  tubercles, 
two  bundles  of  bristles,  and  a cirrhus  above 
and  beneath.  A great  number  of  species 
inhabit  our  coasts. 

One  species,  the  Nereis  prolifera,  exliibits, 
a singular  peculiarity  in  its  mode  of  propa- 
ration,  merely  by  spontaneous  division,  the 
hind  part  of  the  body  being  gradually  trans- 
formed into  an  additional  animal,  the  head 
and  tentacular  cirrhi  being  already  deve- 
loped. [See  Doksibranciuata.] 

NERUfEA.  A genus  of  Mollusca,  family 
Canalifera,  only  found  in  a fossil  state,  and 
not  resembled  by  any  other.  It  is  oblong, 
turreted,  and  consists  of  numerous  whorls  ; 
aperture  with  a strong  fold  on  the  columella, 
oue  on  the  outer  lip,  and  one  on  the  inner 
lip  at  the  edge  of  the  body  whorl. 

KERITACEA,orNERITrDiE.  A family 
of  the  first  order  of  Trachelipoda,  containing 
the  genera  Navicella,  biatica,  Nerita,  and 
Neritina.  The  shells  constituting  this  family 
I are  chiefly  distinguished  by  the  smallness 
' and  flatness  of  the  spire,  which  appears  placed 

' on  one  side ; the  mouth  is  generally  semi- 
; circular,  being  half  closed  by  a flat  partition, 
which  forms  the  left  lip. 

ITERITA.  A genus  of  marine  Mollusca, 
inhabiting  the  Eastern  and  American  seas, 
the  West  Indies,  Moluccas,  &c.  The  shell 
is  thick,  smooth  or  ribbed,  semiglobose ; 
spire  short,  consisting  of  few  volutions  ; aper- 
ture large,  semicircular  j inner  lip  flattened, 
and  frequently  toothed,  as  well  os  the  outer, 
the  operculum  homy,  covered  with  shelly 
I laminie.  One  species  iNerila  pelodonta)  is 
called  the  Bleeding  Tooth,  from  the  red  ap- 
pearance of  the  teeth  on  the  inner  lip.  The 
head  of  the  animal  is  furnished  with  two 
j pointed  tentacula  having  eyes  at  the  base  ; 

! foot  large.  There  are  about  thirty  species 
recent,  and  ten  fossil. 

NERITDfA.  A genus  of  fresh-water  Mol- 
lusca, found  in  the  East  and  West  Indies, 
the  Isle  of  France,  &c.  The  shells  are  pret- 
tily marked,  and  are  considered  sufficiently 
handsome  to  be  often  worn  os  ornaments  by 
the  Indians.  The  shell  is  thin,  semi-globose, 
obliquely  oval,  smooth,  and  rather  flat  in 
front ; spire  somewhat  depressed,  and  con- 
sisting of  few  rapidly  increasing  whorls  j 
aperture  semicircular  ; columellor  lip  broad, 
, Hat,  its  inner  edge  straight,  denticulated  ; 
right  lip  destitute  of  teeth  ; animal,  head 
large,  having  two  tentacula,  with  eyes  at  the 
base ; foot  short.  Many  of  the  species  arc 
covered  with  an  epidermis  s and  some  of  the 
, genus  are  found  in  the  rivers  of  England 
adhering  to  stones. 

NESTOR.  A genus  of  the  Parrot  family, 
containing  the  Nestor  Productus,  or 
Philip  Lslaxd  Parrot.  It  appears  that 


this  species  of  the  genus  Nestor  has  a very 
limited  habitat,  the  entire  race,  as  Mr.  Gould 
was  credibly  informed,  being  confined  to 
Philip  Island,  whose  whole  circumference  is 
not  more  than  five  miles  in  extent.  In  con- 
sequence, therefore,  of  the  war  of  extermina- 
tion that  has  been  carried  on  against  it  since 
the  settlement  of  Norfolk  Island,  it  would 
seem  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant,  when, 
like  the  Dodo,  its  skin  and  bones  will  be- 
come the  only  mementos  of  its  existence.  It 
is  found  among  the  rocks  and  upon  the 
loftiest  trees  of  the  island  ; is  easily  taken  ; 
and,  like  the  rest  of  the  Psittacidee,  bears 
captivity  remarkably  well.  In  its  wild  state 
it  feeds  upon  the  blossoms  of  the  white- wood 
tree,  or  white  Hibiscus,  sucking  the  honey  of 
the  flowers.  A knowledge  of  this  circum- 
stance induced  Mr.  Gould  “ to  examine  the 
tongue  of  the  bird,  which  presented  a very 
peculiar  structure,  not,  like  that  of  the  true 
honey-feeding  Parrakeets  (the  TrichogJossi), 
furnished  with  a brush-like  termination,  but 
with  a narrow  horny  scoop  on  the  under 
side,  which,  together  with  the  extremity  of 
the  tongue,  resembled  the  end  of  a finger  with 
the  nail  beneath  instead  of  above  ; this  pe- 
culiarity in  the  structure  of  the  organ  is 
doubtless  indicative  of  a eorrespondiug  pe- 
culiarity in  the  nature  of  the  food  upon 
which  the  bird  subsists.”  The  general  colour 
of  the  plumage  is  brown  above,  the  head  and 
back  of  the  neck  tinged  with  gray ; cheeks 
yellow,  tinged  with  red ; throat  and  chest 
yellow  ; tail  feathers  banded  at  the  base  with 
orange-yellow  and  brown  ; rump,  belly,  and 
under  tail-coverts  deep  red : bill  and  feet 
dark  olive- brown. 

Notwithstanding  what  we  have  stated 
above,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Gould,  as  to 
the  habitat  of  this  bird  being  confined  to 
Philip  Island,  we  believe  that  the  ICaka  of 
New  Zealand,  described  by  the  Rev.  W.  Yate, 
is  the  Identical  species.  He  says,  “ This  bird 
feeds  upon  all  kinds  of  fruit,  berries,  and 
farinaceous  roots.  It  bites  holes  in  trees,  in 
which  it  makes  its  nest ; laying  four,  and 
sometimes  five,  eggs,  perfectly  white.  (Jene- 
rally,  three  of  these  birds  are  found  together 
in  the  same  hole,  one  male  and  two  females; 
and  during  the  season  of  incubation,  the 
nests,  though  separated,  are  so  close  together, 
that  either  of  the  mother-birds  can  sit  upon 
the  eggs,  feed  their  neighbour’s  young,  and 
cover  them  with  one  of  her  w'ings,  without 
leaving  her  own  nest,  or  neglecting  her  own 
offspring.”  It  is  much  larger  than  any  other 
New  Zealand  Parrot ; but  possessing  all  their 
mischievous  qualities,  and  capable  of  learn- 
ing to  imitate  the  human  voice  to  an  asto- 
nishing degree  ; but  when  ranging  at  large 
in  the  woods,  its  cry  is  harsh  and  disagreeable 
in  the  extreme. 

NETTAPITS.  A genus  of  web- footed  birds, 
allied  to  the  Bemacle  Geese,  but  of  small 
size  ; it  contains  the  Coromandel  Teal 
(N.  Coromandelianus),  a well-known  native 
of  India,  and  the  Madagascar  Teal  iN. 
auritus),  a native  of  Africa  : we  may  par- 
ticularly refer  to  the  NETTArusPuLniELi.u.s, 
or  Bkautikul  Piomv  Goose.  The  male  of 
this  small  and  elegant  speeics  of  the  genus 
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NcUapxts  has  the  head  brownish-green,  in- 
distinctly barred  with  liglit  brown  ; beneath 
the  eye  an  oval  spot  of  white  ; neck,  back, 
and  wings,  deep  glossy  green ; primaries 
black  j outer  webs  of  the  secondaries  snow 
white  ; feathers  of  the  chest,  sides,  and  back 
of  the  neck  white,  with  a number  of  greenish 
black  circles  one  within  the  other,  so  nume- 
rous that  the  white  is  nearly  lost ; flanks 
similarly  marked,  but  bolder ; tail  black, 
glossed  with  green  j abdomen  white  ; under 
tail-coverts  black  ; bill  dark  greenish  gray  ; 
legs  and  feet  blackish  brown.  The  female 
differs  from  the  male  in  being  destitute  of 
the  white  spot  beneath  the  eye ; in  having 
the  crown,  occiput,  and  a stripe  down  the 
back  of  the  neck  dark  brown  ; in  having  the 
chin  and  upper  part  of  the  throat  white, 
speckled  with  brown.  Mr.  Gould,  to  whose 
‘ Birds  of  Australia  ’ we  are  indebted  for  the 
description,  says  that  it  is  an  extremely  shy 
species,  and  at  the  slightest  movement  of 
anything  near  it,  dives  and  remains  under 
water  a long  time.  His  specimens  were  shot 
at  Port  Essington. 

NETTLE  [BUTTERFLY].  A name 
given  by  collectors  to  Butterflies  of  the  spe- 
cies Vanessa  urlicae. 


this  class  is  given  in  separate  articles  under 
some  of  the  above  names. 

NEWFOUNDLANH  DOG.  This  noble 
species  of  the  canine  race  is  justl}'  entitled 
to  the  peculiar  regard  of  man.  For  faithful 
attachment  to  his  master,  great  strength, 
sagacity,  and  perseverance;  for  good  tcmiier, 
patience,  and  quiet  fondness  to  all  who 
belong  to  the  houscliold;  as  well  as  for  Ix-ing 
the  fearless  protector  of  whatever  may  l»c 
entrusted  to  his  vigilant  care,  the  genuine 
Newfoundland  Dog  has  no  superior,  lu  his 


NETTLETAP  [MOTHS].  A name  given 
by  collectors  to  Moths  of  the  genus  Simeethis. 

NEUROPTERA.  [Dragon-flies,  Lace- 
winged Flies  ; May-flies,  Ant-lion,  Day-fly, 
‘White  Ants,  &c.]  One  of  the  Orders  into 
which  the  class  Insecta  is  divided.  The 
Ncuroptera  are  distinguished  by  having  four 
wings,  each  pair  being  membranous  and 
transparent ; the  nervures  forming  a very 
beautiful  and  minute  network,  subdividing 
and  uniting  again,  so  as  to  divide  the  whole 
surface  into  a great  number  of  minute  cells. 
The  antenniE  are  in  general  setaceous  ; the 
mouth  is  usually  furnished  with  mandibles 
and  maxilla! ; and  the  abdomen  is  unpro- 
vided with  a sting.  The  larvae  have  six 
legs,  and  are  very  active.  Some  insects  of 
this  order  merely  pass  through  a semi-meta- 
morphosis; others  a complete  one.  Although 
the  posterior  wings  are  usually  as  large  as 
the  anterior,  they  are  occasionally  much 
smaller,  and  may  even  be  altogether  want- 
ing. The  Dragon-fly  and  May-fly  are  fami- 
liar examples  of  this  order The  White 

Ants,  Wood-lice,  and  Wood- ticks  (rcrinitirfm 
and  Psocidee),  the  latter  including  also  the 
Anobium  or  Death-watch,  are  almost  the 
only  noxious  insects  in  this  order,  and  even 
these  do  not  injure  living  plants.  The  Dra- 
gon-flies (.Libellulidce)  prey  upon  gnats  and 
mosquitos ; and  their  larvce  and  pupa!,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  Day-flies  CEphemeridee), 
and  those  of  some  of  the  May-flies,  called 
Caddis-worms  (Phrygancidoe),  all  of  which 
live  in  the  water,  devour  aquatic  insects. 
The  predaceous  habits  of  the  Ant-lion  are 
so  well-known  as  to  be  almost  proverbial. 
The  Lace-winged  flies  (Hemerobiidee),  in 
the  larva  state,  live  wholly  on  plant-lice, 
great  numbers  of  whicli  they  destroy  ; and 
the  Scorjiion-flies  (Paxwi-pidw)  are  also  pre- 
daceous insects.  The  particular  history  of 
several  of  the  more  interesting  members  of 


native  country  he  serves  to  convey  light 
loads  of  wood  or  provision,  on  sledges,  over 
many  a rugged  track  ; nor  is  he  a con- 
temptible assistant  to  the  aquatic  sportsman, 
either  there  or  here,  in  rescuing  liis  birds 
from  the  water.  With  so  many  excellent 
qualities,  we  may  well  excuse  him  if  he 
sometimes  shows  impatience  of  restraint  at 
being  kept  chained  up,  or  if,  apparently 
unprovoked,  he  should  bite  the  hand  that 
has  been  accustomed  to  caress  him.  There 
are  several  varieties  of  the  Newfoundland 
species,  differing  in  size,  and  in  the  character 
and  colour  of  the  fur.  In  general  the  muzzle 
is  broad,  the  head  raised,  and  the  carriage 
majestic  : the  colour  is  black  and  white,  the 
latter  generally  predominating ; the  hair 
waved  or  curly  ; the  tall  thick,  bushy,  and 
the  end  of  it  curled  upwards.  There  is  also 
a smaller  kind,  at  present  very  common,  not 
much  larger  than  a Water  Spaniel ; the 
hair  of  which  is  almost  wholly  black,  and 
whose  general  appearance  is  much  less  noble 
than  the  one  we  have  described. 

NEWT.  There  are  several  species  of 
these  small  reptiles,  the  grea'ter  part  of  them 
aquatic.  The  principal  one  is  called  the 
Great  W.ater-Newt  (Triton  pahistrisV 
When  full  grown  this  species  measures  about 
six  inches  in  length,  and  is  greatly  allied  to ' 
the  Salamander  in  its  general  appearance. 
Its  colour  on  the  upper  parts  is  an  extreme!  v 
dark  brown  ; the  sides  being  marked  with 
numerous  small  whitish  specks  ; and  the , 
under  parts  are  of  a bright  orange-colour,' 
variegated  with  large  and  irregular  patches 
of  black.  The  tail  is  of  a flattened  form, 
with  thin  edges,  and  pointed  at  the  ex-, 
tremity  : on  each  side  the  tail,  in  the  male,' 
is  a silvery-white  broad  band  or  stripe,; 
tinged  with  blue.  The  eyes  arc  of  a bright 
gold-colour ; the  head  rather  small ; the 
limbs  short ; the  fore-feet  divided  into  four, 
and  the  liind  into  five  toes,  all  destitute  of 
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' claws.  It  frequents  shady  places  and  stag- 
' nant  waters ; lives  principally  on  insects  ; 

' and  is  perfectly  innoxious. 

The  COMMOX  W.ITER-IIEWT  (.Triton 
I aquaticus)  is  much  smaller  than  the  preced- 
i ing,  being  only  about  three  inches  and  a 
i half  in  length.  The  dorsal  crest  of  this  ani- 
‘ mal  is  remarkably  transparent,  so  that  when 
viewed  with  a lens  of  even  moderately  mag- 
nifying power,  it  exhibits  very  distinctly 
the  ramifications  of  the  blood-vessels  dis- 
persed through  it ; but  if  examined  by  the 
microscope,  it  shows,  in  the  most  distinct 
and  beautiful  manner,  the  rapid  circulation 
' of  the  blood,  the  particles  of  which,  in  tliis 
■ animal,  as  well  as  in  the  rest  of  the  Amphi- 
bia, are  of  an  oval  form,  not  round,  as  in 
the  Mammalia.  The  general  colour  is  not 
very  different  from  that  of  the  preceding ; 
varving,  however,  sometimes  in  the  course 
of  tlie  same  day,  according  to  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  weather,  &c.  The  Water-Newt 
breeds  in  the  early  part  of  the  spring,  depo- 
siting small  clusterr  if  spawn,  from  which 
are  soon  hatched  the  larvos  or  young,  wliich, 
for  a considerable  period,  are  furnished  with 
' a triple  pair  of  ramified  branchial  fins  or 
processes  on  each  side  the  neck.  These 
parts,  after  having  served  their  temporary 
purpose  of  assisting  the  respiration  of  the 
animal  during  its  growing  state,  are  gra- 

I dually  obliterated.  The  tVater-Newts  fre- 
quently cast  their  skins  ; and  are  remark- 
able for  a high  degree  of  reproductive  power. 

N IGGER.  A name  given  by  the  Cornish 
fishermen  to  a species  of  Holothuria.  It  is 
sometimes  also  called  “ Cotton  Spinner." 
[See  Holothchia.]  The  word  Nigger  is  also 
a local  name  for  the  larva  of  the  Saw-fly, 
(Tenthredo)  so  destruetive  to  the  turnip  crop. 

NIGHT-HAWK.  (Chordeiles  Virginia- 
nia.)  This  beautiful  Passerine  bird,  belong- 
ing to  the  family  Caprimulgidae,  is  eight 
I inches  and  a half  long,  the  expanded  wings 
i being  twenty  inches.  It  appears  in  Jamaica 
I about  the  beginning  of  April,  and  is  sup- 
posed by  Mr.  P.  if.  Gosse  to  winter  in 
1 Central  America.  This  gentleman  informs 
^ his  readers,  in  his  valuable  and  interesting 
i ‘ work,  entitled  ‘ The  Birds  of  Jamaica,’  that 
I the  manners  and  voice  of  this  species  are  so 

I I sui>erior  as  to  force  themselves  upon  our  at- 
' tention.  “ About  an  hour  before  tlie  sun 
• sets,”  he  observes,  we  hear  a loud,  abrupt, 
; and  rapid  repetition  of  four  or  five  syllables 
I in  the  air  above  our  heads,  resembling  the 
I sounds,  piramic/ip,  or  g{  me  a bit,  or  perhaps 
{ still  more,  wittawitawit.  On  looking  up  we 
I see  some  two  or  three  birds,  exceedingly  like 

swallows  in  figure  and  flight,  but  considerably 
larger,  with  a conspicuous  white  spot  on  each 
wing.  • * • Bike  them  the  Piramidig  is 
pursuing  flying  insects  ; and  though  the  prey, 
I from  its  great  height,  and  probably  its  mi- 
nute size,  is  invisible  from  the  earth,  we  may 
very  often  obrerve  that  it  is  captured,  by  a 
sudden  arresting  of  the  career,  and  by  the 
swift  zigzag  dixigings,  or  almost  stationary 
fluttering.s  that  ensue.  * » » It  is  when  the 
afternoon  rains  of  the  season  have  descended 
plentifully,  that  these  birds  arc  must  nume- 


rous and  most  vociferous  ; and  they  con- 
tinue to  fly  till  the  twilight  is  beginning  to 
fade  into  darkness.  After  this,  they  appear 
for  the  most  part  to  retire,  and  the  strange 
and  startling  voices,  that  before  were  sound- 
ing all  around  and  above  us,  are  rarely  heard 
by  the  most  attentive  listening.  Early  in 
the  morning,  before  the  gray  dawn  has  peeped 
over  the  mountain,  I have  heard  great  num- 
bers of  these  birds  flying  low,  and  hawking 
to  and  fro.  Tlieir  cries  were  uttered  in  rapid 
succession,  and  resounded  from  all  parts  of 
the  air,  though  it  was  too  dark  to  distinguish 
even  such  as  were  apparently  in  near  proxi- 
mity. Now  and  again,  the  hollow  booming 
sound,  like  blowing  into  the  bunghole  of  a 
barrel,  produced  at  the  moment  of  perpen- 
dicular descent,  as  described  by  WUson,  fell 
on  my  ear.” 

Whither  the  Piramidig  retires  after  its 
twilight  evolutions  are  performed,  or  where 
it  dwells  by  day,  Mr.  Gosse  says  he  has  little 
evidence.  He  remarks  that  “ these  birds  are 
usuallysolitary,  except  inasmuch  that  several 
hawking  over  the  same  circumscribed  region, 
must  often  come  into  close  proximity  ; but 
tills  seems,  in  general,  neither  sought  nor 
avoided  j each  swoops  on  its  own  course, 
regardless  of  its  momentary  neighbour. 
Yet  the  tender  passion  sets  aside  even  the 
most  recluse  solitariness  in  any  animal ; and 
to  this  I attribute  it  that  now  and  then  I 
have  seen  one  Pirimadig  following  another 
in  close  and  pertinacious  pursuit,  ever  and 
anon  uttering  its  singular  cry,  and  evidently 
desiring  to  come  into  contact  with,  but  not 
to  strike  or  hurt  its  coy  companion.  I would 
not  assert  from  hence  that  the  nuptials  of 
this  species  are  performed  upon  the  wing, 
because  the  premises  are  too  slight  to  decide 
so  important  a fact ; but  it  is  known  that  it 
is  so  with  the  European  Swift,  a bird  whose 
manners  greatly  resemble  those  of  our  Night 
Hawk.” 

In  some  parts  of  Jamaica  this  bird  bears 
the  appellation  of  “ Turtle-dove  ; ” but 
more  often,  and  with  more  propriety,  that 
of  “ Mosquito-hawk.”  In  one  which  Mr. 
Gosse  shot  in  its  evening  career,  and  after- 
wards dissected,  the  stomach  was  stuffed  with 
an  amazing  number  of  insects,  consisting 
chiefly  of  small  beetles  of  the  genus  Bostri- 
chus,  of  which  alone  there  were  about  two 
hundred. 

NIGHTINGALE.  (PMlomeJa  Inscinia.) 
Whether  poets  have  contributed  most  to  the 
popular  celebrity  of  the  Nightingale,  or  the 
aspirants  to  poetic  fame  have  been  most 
indebted  to  this  delightful  songster  for 
affording  them  an  iue.\haustible  theme  for 
their  laudations,  is  not  exactly  within  the 
province  of  natural  history  to  determine  : 
we  will  therefore  not  trespass  on  a subject 
so  puzzling  and  profound,  but  at  once  pro  - 
cced  to  describe  this  “ tenant  of  the  grove,” 
which  Milton  apostrophised  as 

*•  Sweet  bird,  that  shunn’st  the  noise  of  folly. 

Most  musical,  most  melancholy  I ” 

Though  so  universally  esteemed  for  its 
vocal  powers,  the  Nightingale  cannot  boast 
of  the  variety  or  the  riclmess  of  its  plumage. 


It  18  about  six  inclics  in  length  : the  upper 
part  of  its  body  is  of  a rusty  brown,  tinged 
with  olive  i tlie  under  parts  pale  ash-colour, 
almost  wliito  at  the  throat  and  belly : the 
bill  is  brown,  yellow  on  the  edges  at  tlie 
base  j eyes  hazel ; legs  pale  brown.  It  is 


common  in  the  southern  counties  of  Eng- 
land, but  never  visits  the  northern  parts  of 
the  island,  and  is  but  seldom  seen  so  far  west 
as  Devon  and  Cornwall.  Montague  informs 
us  that  it  is  said  to  be  found  only  as  far  north 
as  Yorkshire,  and  certainly  not  farther  west 
than  the  eastern  borders  of  Devonshire  ,• 
although  they  are  plentiful  both  in  Somerset- 
shire and  Dorsetshire.  " Why  (he  adds)  they 
should  not  be  found  in  all  the  wooded  parts 
of  Devonshire  and  Cornwall,  which  appear 
equally  calculated  for  their  residence,  both 
from  the  mildness  of  the  air  and  variety  of 
ground,  is  beyond  the  naturalist’s  penetra- 
tion. The  bounds  prescribed  to  all  animals, 
and  even  plants,  is  a curious  and  important 
fact  in  the  great  works  of  nature.  It  has 
been  observed,  that  the  Nightingale  may 
possibly  not  be  found  in  any  part  but  where 
cowslips  grow  plentifully  j certainly,  wdth 
respect  to  Devon  and  Cornwall  this  coinci- 
dence is  just.”  It  is  a bird  of  passage, 
appearing  in  this  country,  and  the  rest  of 
Europe,  about  the  beginning  of  April,  and 
returning,  as  it  is  supposed,  to  the  dis- 
tant regions  of  Asia,  by  the  end  of  the  sum- 
mer. They  neither  appear  to  winter  on  the 
European  continent,  nor  to  stay  in  Africa  ; 
but  are  at  all  times  seen  in  India,  Persia, 
China,  and  Japan,  where  they  are  even  more 
esteemed  for  their  song,  and  sell  for  higher 
prices,  than  here. 

Mr.  Gould  (in  his  ‘ Birds  of  Europe  ’)  re- 
marks that  the  Nightingale  appears  to  be 
confined  to  particular  districts ; remarking 
that  Devonshire  appears  to  be  its  limit 
westward,  and  Doncaster  in  Yorkshire  in  a 
northern  direction,  few  if  any  authenticated 
instances  being  on  record  of  its  occurrence 
beyond  that  town,  which  is  the  more  sin- 
gular as  Nightingales  are  common  in  Sweden 
and  other  countries  situated  farther  north 
than  England.  “ Our  own  observation,” 
continues  Mr.  Gould,  “ respecting  the  mi- 
grations of  the  Nightingale,  is,  that  after 
leaving  our  island  it  proceeds  to  the  opposite 
shores  of  the  Continent,  and  gradually 
makes  its  way  southward,  until  it  arrives  in 
Africa,  which  is  its  ultimate  resting-place 
during  our  winter  months.  We  have  our- 


selves received  specimens  killed  in  the 
northern  districts  of  Africa,  but  have  never 
obtained  any  from  the  central  or  southern 
parts  of  that  portion  of  the  globe  ; it  would 
appear,  therefore,  that  its  distribution  over 
that  vast  continent  is  comparatively  limited. 
In  no  part  of  Europe  is  it  more  abundant 
than  in  Spain  and  Italy ; from  whence, 
however,  equally  as  from  our  own,  it  re- 
gularly migrates  on  the  approach  of  winter. 

These  birds  are  solitary  in  their  habits, 
never  associating  in  flocks,  like  most  of  the 
smaller  birds.  They  make  their  nest  in  the 
lower  part  of  a thick  bush  or  hedge,  where  it 
is  well  sheltered  and  secure  ; and  the  female 
lays  four  or  five  eggs,  of  a greenish  brown 
colour.  The  nest  is  composed  of  dry  grass, 
moss,  and  leaves,  and  lined  with  hair,  down, 
and  other  soft  substances.  Wliilst  the  busi- 
ness of  incubation  is  performed  by  the  female, 
her  mate,  at  no  great  distance,  entertains 
her  with  his  delightful  melody  : as  soon, 
however,  as  the  young  are  hatched,  he  leaves 
off  singing,  and  joins  her  in  the  care  of  pro- 
viding for  them.  A second  and  sometimes  a 
third  hatch  takes  place  ; and  in  hot  countries 
they  are  said  to  have  four.  The  note  of  the 
Nightingale  is  soft,  various,  and  interrupted ; 
frequently  pausing,  but  more  pleasing  than 
the  warbling  of  any  other  bird  ; the  more  so 
because  it  is  heard  at  a time  when  all  the 
rest  are  silent  — when  every  melodious  sound 
is  heard  to  advantage,  and  has  a powerful 
effect  on  the  imagination.  Its  food  consists 
principally  of  insects,  small  worms,  eggs  of 
ants,  and  sometimes  berries  of  various  kinds. 

It  has  been  frequently  remarked  that  the 
Nightingale  is  not  only  famous  among  the 
modems  for  its  singing,  but  almost  every 
one  of  the  ancients  who  undertook  to  de- 
scribe the  beauties  of  nature,  has  contributed 
to  raise  its  reputation.  “ The  Nightingale,” 
says  Pliny,  “ that  for  fifteen  days  and  nights, 
hid  in  the  thickest  shades,  continues  her 
note  without  intermission,  deserves-  our  at- 
tention and  wonder.  How  surprising  that 
so  great  a voice  can  reside  in  so  small  a 
body  1 such  perseverance  in  so  minute  an 
animal  1 With  what  a musical  propriety 
are  the  soimds  it  produces  modulated  1 The 
note  at  one  time  drawn  out  with  a long 
breath,  now  stealing  off  into  a different  ca-  ! 
dence,  now  interrupted  by  a break,  then 
changing  into  a new  note  by  an  unexpected 
transition  : now  seeming  to  renew  the  same 
strain,  then  deceiving  expectation  1 She 
sometimes  seems  to  murmur  within  herself  j 
full,  deep,  sharp,  swift,  drawling,  trembling ; 
now  at  the  top,  the  middle,  and  the  bottom 
of  the  sc.ale  ! In  short,  in  that  little  bill 
seems  to  reside  all  tlie  melody  which  man 
has  vainly  labonred  to  bring  from  a variety 
of  musical  instruments.  Some  even  seem 
to  be  possessed  of  a different  song  from  the 
rest,  and  contend  with  each  other  with  great 
ardour.  The  bird  overcome  is  then  seen 
only  to  ^scontinue  its  song  with  its  life." 
From  Pliny’s  description,  we  should  be  led 
to  believe  this  bird  possessed  of  a persevering 
strain  ; but,  though  it  is  in  fact  so  with  the 
Nightingale  in  Italy,  yet  in  our  hedges  in 
England  the  little  songstress  is  by  no  means 
so  liberal  of  her  music.  It  is  true  that  for 
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weeks  together,  if  undisturbed,  Nightingales 
will  sit  on  the  same  tree,  begin  their  song 
in  the  evening,  and,  with  short  interruptions, 
continue  it  throughout  the  night.  It  is 
therefore  by  no  means  wonderful  that  their 
. sweet  notes  and  unceasing  perseverance  in 
pouring  forth  such  a volume  of  rich  melody, 
when  all  else  is  hushed  in  the  silenee  of 
: night,  should  have  been  the  theme  for  poets 
' in  all  ages  to  descant  on  ; but  that  the  phi- 
losophic Gessuer  should  gravely  relate  a long 
; story  respecting  this  bird’s  oratorical  talents, 

' and  describe  the  conversation  which  a friend 
of  his  heard  between  two  of  them  while  pass- 
: ing  a sleepless  night  at  an  inn  in  Batisbon, 

, is  not  only  too  much  for  human  credibility, 
but  almost  too  much  for  human  patience. 

tv e conclude  with  a passage  from  Sturm  : 
“ When  we  listen  to  the  brilliant  sounds  of 
' that  voice,  we  are  apt  to  conclude  that  the 
bird  must  be  large,  that  the  throat  must 
have  great  strength ; and  the  inimitable 
charm  of  her  melo^ous  notes  makes  us  pre- 
sume she  surpasses  all  others  in  the  beauty 
of  her  form.  But  it  would  be  to  no  purpose 
to  seek  these  advantages  in  the  Nightingale  : 
it  is  a bird  of  poor  appearance,  whose  colour, 
form,  and  the  whole  of  its  exterior,  is  void 
of  anything  attractive  or  majestic.  Nature 
has,  however,  comi)cnsated  for  its  plainness, 
by  giving  it  a voice  irresistibly  charming. 
Listen  to  its  fine  long  quivering  notes  : what 
variety,  sweetness,  and  brilliancy  in  them  I 
I\Tien  she  begins  her  song,  she  seems  to 
study  and  compose  beforehand  the  melo- 
dious notes  she  wishes  to  be  heard.  She 
begins  softly  : then  the  notes  swell  gra- 
dually, till  they  run  with  the  rapidity  of  a 
torrent : she  goes  from  serious  to  gay,  from 
simple  notes  to  the  wildest  warblings  ; from 
j the  lightest  turns  and  shakes  to  languishing 
I sighs  ; and  has,  throughout  the  whole,  the 
j art  to  please  the  nicest  ear.  This  bird  may 
give  rise  to  many  useful  and  edifying  re- 
; flections  : for  example,  we  learn  this  truth 
from  it,  that  homeliness  of  body  is  some- 
times united  with  very  estimable  qualities,  I 
; and  does  not  exclude  beauty  from  the  soul,  j 
j When  we  hear  the  skilful  harmony  of  the 
Nightingale,  does  it  not  naturally  lead  us 
to  the  Creator,  from  whom  she  has  this 
taleut  7 What  wisdom  must  there  be  in  the 
formation  of  this  bird,  to  make  it  capable  of 
' giving  utterance  to  such  sounds  ! Lungs  so 
delicate  as  those  of  the  Nightingale,  the 
motions  of  which  are  so  violent,  must  be 
easily  wounded,  if  they  had  not  the  singular 
advantage  of  being  fastened  to  the  back- 
bone by  a number  of  little  sinews.  The 
orifice  of  the  windpipe  is  very  large,  and 
that  is  certainly  what  most  contributes  to 
the  variety  of  those  sounds,  which,  in  charm- 
ing the  ear,  fill  the  soul  with  sweet  and 
pious  joy.  Is  it  possible  not  to  trace  a divine 
wivlom  and  providence  in  this  7 and  will 
not  even  the  song  of  the  Nightingale  lead  us 
t to  glorify  the  Author  of  all  nature  7 Lovely 
‘ songstress  I I will  not  leave  thee  till  I have 
i learned  from  thee  the  art  of  praising  my 
' Creator  and  thine.  O pour,  with  thy  song, 

. patitude  and  joy  into  tlie  hearts  of  the  many 
insensible  mortals  who  contemplate  tlic  beau- 
tie*  of  the  creation  with  indilferencc.” 
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NIGHT-JAB.  [See  Goatsucker.] 

NOCTILUCA.  A minute  genus  of  Aca- 
leplue,  often  seen  on  our  own  coasts,  W'hich 
in  size  and  appearance  much  resembles  a 
grain  of  boiled  sago,  or  a little  granule  of 
jelly  with  a long  stalk,  the  stalk  appearing 
to  be  a trunk  or  sucking-tube.  The  lumi- 
nous property  of  these  minute  Acaleplioa 
aiways  appears  to  become  more  vivid  when 
the  animals  are  alarmed  or  stimulated  in  any 
way  : hence  the  curling  of  the  waves,  and 
their  ripple  on  the  shore,  the  movement  of  a 
boat,  or  the  stroke  of  the  oars,  is  marked  by 
lines  of  increased  brilliancy.  Nay,  if  the 
hands  be  dipped  in  the  water  thus  phos- 
phorescent, and  then  rubbed  together,  they 
will  be  covered  with  luminous  spots,  oc- 
casioned by  these  delicately-formed  little 
animals,  the  bodies  of  which  are  often  so 
transparent,  that  they  can  scarcely  be  distin- 
guished from  the  water,  except  when  dis- 
playing their  phosphorescence.  When  we 
consider  that  the  whole  surface  of  the  ocean, 
as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  is  sometimes  seen 
to  exhibit  a uniform  luminosity,  and  it  is 
ascertained  to  be  due  to  these  otherwise 
almost  invisible  atoms,  the  vast  amount  of 
organic  life  that  ordinarily  escapes  our  notice 
must  strike  the  most  inattentive  observer  of 
the  works  of  Nature  with  astonishment  and 
admiration. 

NOCTUIDJE.  An  extensive  family  of 
Lepidopterous  insects,  corresponding  with 
the  Linmcan  section  Phalcena  Noctua,  The 
body  is  robust,  and  clothed  with  scales  ; the 
antenn®  almost  always  simple,  or  but  rarely 
pectinated  or  ciliated  in  the  males  ; the  tho- 
rax stout,  and  often  crested  ; and  the  mouth 
well  developed,  the  maxill®  being  greatly 
elongated.  The  wings  are  of  moderate  size, 
with  strong  nervures,  and  ear-shaped  spots 
on  the  disc  of  the  anterior  pair  ; and  when  in 
repose  the  wings  are  ordinarily  deflexed  at 
the  sides  of  the  body.  The  larv®,  for  the 
most  part,  are  naked,  with  sixteen  feet ; and 
they  in  general  undergo  their  transforma- 
tions underground  in  cocoons,  often  formed 
of  particles  of  earth  mixed  in  with  the  silk. 
The  typical  groups  of  this  family,  as  their 
name  imports,  fly  only  by  night,  and  repose 
during  the  day  in  the  crevices  of  the  bark  of 
trees,  old  walls,  pal  ings,  &o. : there  are  others, 
however,  which  fly  also  during  the  afternoon 
and  at  twilight.  The  generality  of  these 
insects  appear  in  very  sombre  colours  ; but 
in  some  species,  more  accustomed  to  be 
abroad  in  the  day-time,  the  wings,  especially 
the  posterior  ones,  are  occasionally  more 
gaudy  : this  is  the  case  with  the  Catocalce  or 
Scarlet  Underwing  Moths  ; whilst  the  Plusice 
are  bedecked  with  spots  and  patches  of  silver 
or  gold.  There  is  a considerable  diversity 
in  the  form  of  the  wings  j in  general  the  an- 
terior ones  arc  elongate-triangular,  and  the 
posterior  somewhat  trianguUir-orbiculate  ; 
and  it  is  further  to  bo  observed  that  the  an- 
terior wings  are  mostly  adorned  with  two 
stigmata,  one  round  or  nearly  so,  and  the 
other  reniform.  The  larv®  are  usually  soli- 
tary ! and  they  neither  reside  in  a web,  nor 
arc  they  subcutaneous. 
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NOCTURNA  ; or  NOCTURNAL,  LEPI- 
DOPTERA.  [See  Moths.] 

NODDY.  A bird  of  tlie  Tern  genus  (Sterna 
slolkla),  well  known  to  seamen  for  the  stu- 
pidity witli  which  it  throws  itself  on  vessels, 
and  allows  itself  to  be  taken.  [See  Boobv.] 

NOTACANTIIA.  The  name  of  a family 
of  Dipterous  insects,  mostly  small  and  gaily 
coloured.  Some  of  the  larvai  are  completely 
aquatic  s and  respire  like  the  larva:  of  the 
Gnats,  by  extending  their  tails  to  the  surface, 
tile  spiracle  or  breathing-pore  being  in  that 
situation. 

NOTONECTA  : NOTONECTIDiE.  A 
genus  and  family  of  aquatic  insects.  [See 
Boat-fly.] 

NOTOXIDiE.  A family  of  Coleopterous 
insects,  of  small  extent,  and  composed  of 
species  minute  in  size.  The  majority  of 
them  are  found  upon  the  ground,  and  at  the 
roots  of  grass  in  sandy  situations  ; some  fre- 
quent flowers,  and  others  evidently  prefer 
the  neigbourhood  of  decayed  vegetable 
matter.  They  are  active  in  tlieir  motions, 
and  fly  well.  In  the  genus  Notoxiis  the  front 
of  the  thorax  is  produced  into  a long  horn 
extending  over  the  head. 

NUCLFRAGA.  A genus  of  birds.  [See 
Nutckacker.] 

NUCULA.  A genus  of  Conchifera,  found 
in  the  Baltic  and  Mediterranean,  the  Indian 
seas,  the  English  Channel,  &c.  These  siiells 
arc.  small,  and  vary  in  shape,  but  are  gene- 
rally pearly  inside  ; they  are  equivalve,  in- 
equilateral, and  covered  with  a green  or 
dark  brown  epidermis  ; hinge  linear  ; bosses 
contiguous  and  curved  ; teeth  small,  nume- 
rous, and  prominent,  with  a large  one  in  the 
middle  ; muscular  impresssons  two,  simple. 
The  row  of  teeth  on  each  side  of  the  umbones, 
and  the  ligamentary  pit  in  the  centre  of  the 
hinge,  are  the  distinguishing  characteristics 
of  this  genus.  Foot  of  the  animal,  large  but 
thin.  They  are  chiefly  found  on  the  sand 
and  mud,  either  on  the  open  coast  or  at  the 
mouth  of  rivers.  The  species  are  both  recent 
I and  fossil. 

I NUDIBRANCHIATA.  A numerous 
Order  of  marine  molluscous  animals,  which, 
being  adapted  to  breathe  water  at  any  depths, 
are  often  found  at  a great  distance  from 
land.  Some  of  them  attain  considerable 
size.  The  work  of  Messrs.  Alder  and  Han- 
cock on  tile  British  species,  published  by  the 
Ray  Society,  gives  figures  and  descriptions 
of  all  the  species.  [See  Doris.] 

NUMENTUS.  A genus  of  Grallatorial 
birds,  containing  the  rvell-known  Curlew 
and  WuisiDREL  [wliich  see]. 

NUMIDA.  A genus  of  Rasorial  birds, 
containing  the  well-known  Guinea-fowl  or 
Pintado  (ifumida  meleagrin),  and  five  other 
species,  like  it,  natives  of  Africa. 

NUMIDIAN  CRANE.  [See  Demoi- 
selle.] 

NUMMULITES.  Small  round  fossil  shells, 
which  in  various  parts  of  tlie  world  arc  found 


in  immense  numbers,  and  wliich  receive 
their  name  from  their  external  resemblance 
to  battered  coins.  They  are  orbicular,  con- 
volute, and  show  no  trace  of  s]iire  exter- 
nally; whorls  contiguous,  and  not  apparent; 
cells  numerous  and  small  ; partitions  trans- 
verse, and  not  perforated.  Some  are  very 
minute,  and  scarcely  any  are  more  tha  . an  | 
inch  in  diameter.  It  is  caid  that  they  are  in 
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some  places  accumulated  in  such  vast  masses 
as  to  form  entire  mountains,  and  that  i 
many  buildings  have  been  constructed  of 
limestone  crowded  with  them.  The  pyra- 
mids of  Egypt,  for  example,  are  built  of 
stone  composed  of  the  Nummulina  discoid- 
alis,  and  perhaps  other  species. 

NUTCRACKER.  (Kucifraga  caryoca- 
tactesA  An  Insessorial  bird,  resembling  in  its 
manners  and  habits  both  the  Jay  and  the 
Woodpecker.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a Jack- 
daw; its  wings,  when  closed,  measuring  near 
seven  inches.  The  nostrils  are  covered  with 
whitish  feathers,  which  point  forwards  ; the 
plumage  of  the  head,  neck,  and  body  is  of 
a dark  brown  hue,  a little  inclining  to  red  ; 
and  the  feathers  on  the  lower  side  of  the 
head  and  neck  have  each  a triangular  white 
spot  at  their  tips  : the  wings  are  black,  with 
triangular  white  spots  on  the  lesser  coverts  ; 
the  tail  is  composed  of  black  feathers,  tipped 
with  white  ; and  the  legs,  feet,  and  claws 
are  black.  It  feeds  on  nuts,  berries,  and 
insects  ; climbing  the  trees  and  tapping  the 
bark  with  its  bill  to  get  at  the  larvas  beneath. 

It  lays  five  or  six  yellowish-white  eggs. 

NUTHATCH.  (Sitta  Europcea.)  AScan- 
Borial  bird  which  frequents  woods,  and,  like 
the  Woodpecker,  moves  up  and  down  the  ' 
trunks  of  trees  aith  great  facility,  in  search  of 
food.  It  is  near  six  inches  in  length  ; bill 
strong  ; block  above,  beneath  almost  white  ; 
and  the  eyes  hazel.  A black  stroke  passes 
over  each  eye,  from  the  bill,  extending  dorvn 
the  side  of  the  neck  ; all  the  upper  part  of 
the  body  is  a fine  blue  gray  ; breast  and  '< 
belly  of  a pale  orange  , sides  marked  with 
streaks  of  chestnut ; quills  dusky  ; tail  short, 
the  two  middlemost  gray,  and  the  three 
outermost  i'eathers  spotted  with  white  ; legs 
pale  yellow  ; claws  large,  sharp,  and  much 
bent,  the  back  claw  very  strong.  The 
female  lays  her  eggs,  which  are  white  with 
a few  pale  brown  spots,  in  holes  of  trees, 
frequently  in  those  which  have  been  deserted 
by  the  Woodpecker  ; and  when  driven  from 
her  nest,  on  being  disturbed,  hisses  like  a 
snake.  The  Nuthatch,  like  the  Woodpeckers, 
runs  with  facility  upon  and  about  the  trunks 
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' and  branches  of  trees  ; but  the  tail,  which  is 
11  sliort  and  rounded,  is  of  no  assistance  to  tlie 
|-  bird  in  its  progress.  Unlike  the  Wood- 
: I pecker,  however,  the  Nuthatcli  runs  witli  the 
' head  downwards  as  well  as  upwards,  and 
indeed  the  former  position  of  the  head  ap- 
pears to  be  the  favourite  one  ; it  generally 
alights  on  a branch  with  Uie  head  in  a down- 
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1 ward  position,  and  sleeps  in  that  posture. 
The  Nuthatch  feeds  on  caterpillars,  beetles, 
and  various  kinds  of  insects : it  also  eats 
nuts,  of  which  it  lays  up  considerable 
hoards  in  the  holes  of  trees.  Its  mode  of 
fastening  the  nut  hi  a chink,  perforating  the 
sheil,  and  extracting  the  kernel,  is  as  inge- 
nious as  it  is  amusing  to  witness  : when  dis- 
turbed at  its  work,  it  very  readily  removes 
the  nut,  and  flies  away  with  it.  These  birds 
I are  found  in  all  cold  and  temperate  climates. 

I The  courage  and  perseverance  of  the  Nut- 
: hatch,  when  mode  captive,  are  notorious. 
It  is  related  in  the  Magazine  of  Natural 
History,  that  one  of  these  birds  had  been 
winged  by  a sportsman,  and  was  put  into  a 
•mail  cage  made  of  oak  and  wire.  During 
a night  and  day,  the  period  of  his  confine- 
ment, his  tapping  labour  was  incessant,  and 
j at  the  end  of  that  time  the  wood-work  of 
his  prison  was  pierced  and  worn  like  worm- 
eaten  timber.  His  impatience  of  his  situa- 
tion was  excessive  ; his  efforts  to  escape 
■ were  unceasing,  and  displayed  a degree  of 
! shrewd  intelligence  perfectly  surprising.  He 
1 was  fierce  and  fearlessly  familiar,  and  vo- 
racionsly  devoured  the  food  placed  before 
him.  His  hammering  is  described  os  having 
, been  peculiarly  laborious,  for  he  did  not 
1 peck  os  other  birds  do,  but  taking  a firm 

• grasp  with  his  great  feet,  he  turned  upon 
' them  as  upon  a pivot,  striking  with  his 
< whole  weight,  and  thus  assuming  with  his 
) body  the  appearance  of  the  head  of  a 
f hammer  in  motion.  But  all  his  energy  was 
i fruitless  : his  liberation  was  beyond  his  own 
I power  to  effect ; anil  the  unfortunate  bird 

• expired  at  the  close  of  the  second  day  under 
t the  combined  effects  of  his  vexation  and 
I assiduity. 

NUT-WEEVn^  [See  Weevil.] 

N YCTIBIUS.  A genus  of  birds  belonging 
a to  the  CapritnulgitUe  family. 

NYCTICORAX.  A genus  of  the  Heron 
b tribe,  containing  the  Nkiht  IIekoxs.  [See 
R Herot.] 


NYLGHAU,  or  White-footed  Ante- 
lope. (Antilojx  [^PortaxJ  picta.)  This  ani- 
mal, which  inhabits  various  parts  of  India,  is 
oneof  the  largest  and  finest  Antelopes  known. 
Its  face  is  long  and  narrow  ; its  horns  are 
black,  round,  pointed,  and  slightly  curved  for- 
wards, though  only  about  seven  inches  long  ; 
the  ears  broad  and  fringed  with  white  hairs  ) 
the  neck  deep  and  compressed  : along  the 
top  of  the  neck  runs  a slight  mane  of  black 
hair,  which  is  continued  to  some  distance 
down  the  back  ; and  on  the  breast  is  a long 
hanging  tuft  of  a similar  colour.  The 
general  colour  of  the  Nylghau  is  a fine  dark 
gray  or  slaty  blue  on  the  upper  parts,  and 
white  underneath.  The  female  resembles 
the  male  in  general  appearance,  but  is  con- 
siderably smaller,  of  a pale  brown  colour, 
and  has  no  horns.  There  is  a large  white 
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spot  on  the  throat,  and  a smaller  one  on 
each  cheek  ; and  the  pastern  joints  are 
marked  in  front  with  one,  and  behind  with 
two  white  spots  or  bars.  The  native  haunts 
of  this  powerful  animal  are  the  dense  forests 
of  India.  It  is  said  that  in  the  days  of 
Aurengzebe  they  abounded  between  Delhi 
and  Lahore,  and  formed  one  of  the  objects 
of  the  chase  with  that  mighty  monarch 
during  his  journey  to  Cashmire  ; his  army 
of  hunters  inclosing  them  within  a limited 
space  by  means  of  nets.  The  king  and  his 
omrahs,  attended  by  their  huntsmen,  then 
entered,  and,  somewhat  after  the  manner  of 
a modem  battu,  dispatched  them  with  their 
arrows,  sjpears,  &c. 

NYilPHALIDrE.  The  third  family  of 
Lepkioptera.  They  are  distinguished  by  the 
rudimental  structure  of  the  fore  legs,  which 
are  thickly  covered  with  hair  •,  the  labial 
palpi  are  proportionably  longer  5 the  wings 
more  robust  j the  posterior  grooved  to  receive 
the  abdomen  •,  and  the  discoidal  cell  cither 
open,  or  closed  by  a slender  nerve.  The 
caterpillars  arc  variable  In  form  i and  the 
chrysalis  is  simply  suspended  by  the  tail. 
Among  the  species  belonging  to  this  family 
are  many  of  the  most  beautifully  varied  in 
their  markings  and  colours.  The  well-known 
species  bearing  the  English  names  of  the 
Peacock,  Painted  Lady,  Camberwell  Beauty, 
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and  Red  Admiral,  are  included  in  it ; also 
the  rritillaries  (so  called  from  the  spotted 
flower  of  that  name),  the  under  side  of  whose 
wings  is  delicately  ornamented  with  pearl 
or  silvery  spots.  Others,  belonging  to  the 
genus  Morpho,  which  comprises  also  some 
of  the  largest  known  Butterflies,  have  the 
upper  surface  of  the  wings  adorned  with  the 
most  splendid  silvery  blue  ; while  others,  as 
the  males  of  Apatura  /r(s,or  Purple  Emperor, 
present  the  eye  with  a changeable  gloss  of 
intense  purple.  The  numerous  species  form- 
ing the  genus  Hipparchia  are  of  feeble  con- 
struction in  the  imago  state,  and  cannot 
bear  comparison  with  those  before  mentioned, 
which  are  the  most  robust  and  active  of  le- 
pidopterous  insects.  The  species  of  this 
family  are  extremely  liable  to  sport  into 
varieties,  which  is  especially  the  case  with 
the  Hipparchwe ; the  caterpillars  of  which, 
it  is  to  be  observed,  confine  themselves  to 
the  different  grasses,  and  feed  only  in  the 
night.  The  caterpillars  of  Vanessa  are  armed 
with  long  and  rough  spines,  arranged  in 
transverse  whorls  upon  the  segments,  except 
the  first.  Those  of  the  Fritillaries  are  simi- 
larly armed,  but  have  two  long  spines  on 
the  neck. 

NYROCA.  A genus  of  Ducks,  containing 
the  PocHAHD  (Y.  ferina\  and  Canvas- 
backed  Duck  (Y.  valisneria),  [See  Duck 
and  Pochard.] 

OCELOT.  {Fell's  pardalis.')  An  animal 
of  the  feline  tribe,  iess  than  the  Ounce,  but 
its  skin  is  more  beautifuily  variegated.  The 
ground  colour  of  the  male  is  a bright  reddish 
tawny  above,  and  nearly  white  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  sides,  breast,  limbs,  and  belly. 
Several  large,  long,  broad  stripes,  of  a deeper 
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tinge,  and  edged  with  black,  are  variously 
disposed  over  the  upper  parts  of  the  body;  the 
head  is  streaked  and  spotted  with  black,  and 
the  limbs  and  belly  are  beautifully  marked 
with  numerous  small  round  spots  ; the  tail 
is  spotted  or  marked  with  patches  also.  The 
colours  of  the  female  are  less  vivid,  and  more 
inclining  to  ash-colour.  The  Ocelot  inhabits 
the  hotter  i)arts  of  South  America  ; is  ex- 
tremely ferocious  ; and  preys  upon  various 
kiuds  of  game. 

OCTOCERA.  The  first  family  of  the  or- 
der Cryplodibranchiata  of  Blainville,  in  the 
class  Mollusca,  containing  the  ^enus  Octo- 
pus. — a species  of  whieh  being  found  in  the 


Argonauta,  or  Paper  Sailor,  has  given  rise  1 
to  the  long-continued  controversy  as  to  wlie- 
ther  it  is  really  the  constructor  of  the  shell,  or 
whether  it  is  a mere  pirate,  which,  having  I 
destroyed  the  true  animal  of  the  Argonaut,  j 
has  possessed  itself  of  the  habitation.”’ 

OCTODON.  A genus  of  small  Rodent  ! 
Mammalia,  inhabiting  Chili.  They  have  j 
large  ears,  and  a long  and  tufted  tail,  and  I 
are  somewhat  allied  to  the  Chinchilla  group,  i 
The  only  known  species  is  the  Octodon  Cu-  1 
mingii,  whieh  is  often  seen  traversing  the  ' 
branches  of  low  underwood.  In  size  and 
shape  this  species  generally  resembles  the  i 
Water  Rat,  with  which,  indeed,  it  appears 
to  be  connected  systematically.  “ These 
animals,”  Mr.  Bennett  observes,  “ burrow  in 
the  ground,  but  always  under  brushwood 
fences  or  low  thickets.  They  are  so  abim- 
dant  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Valparaiso, 
that  in  the  high  road  between  that  place 
and  St.  Jago  more  than  a hundred  may  fre- 
quently be  seen  at  one  time  in  search  of 
food.  Sometimes,  but  not  often,  they  are 
observed  on  the  lower  branches  of  the  shrubs, 
and  on  those  which  form  the  fences.  They 
fly  at  the  least  alarm,  and  in  running  carry 
their  tufted  tails  like  abent  bow.”  Mr.  Ben- 
nett adds  that  two  living  specimens  brought 
by  Mr.  Cuming  from  Chili,  were  placed  by 
him,  in  1831,  in  the  menagerie  of  the  Zoo- 
logical Society : one  of  tnem  escaped,  but 
the  other  was  alive  when  Jlr.  B.  wrote  (Dec. 
1835),  and  was  as  active  and  lively  as  it  was 
on  its  first  arrival.  They  were  rather  shy, 
and  not  very  playful.  They  leaped  readily, 
and  without  any  exertion,  from  the  floor  of 
their  cage  to  a narrow  perch  placed  at  the 
height  of  nearly  a foot,  and  there  remained 
seated  at  their  ease.  They  lived  on  vege- 
table food. 

OCTOPOD  A.  The  name  of  a tribe  of  Di- 
brancliiate  Cephalopoda,  with  eight  feet  or 
tentacular  appendages. 

OCTOPUS . The  common  Octopus  or  Ponlp 
is  the  Polypus  of  ancient  naturalists.  It,  has 
eight  arms,  each  of  which  is  six  times  the 
length  of  its  body,  and  finnished  with  120 
pairs  of  suckers.  Every  sucker  is  composed 
of  a circular  adhesive  cQsc,  which  has  a thick 
fleshy  circumference,  and  presents  a number 
of  lines  radiating  towards  the  circular  orifice 
of  an  inner  cavity.  In  this  cavity  is  a move- 
able  circular  piston,  which  in  its  operation 
forms  an  air-pump  of  the  most  precise  and 
beautiful  construction.  A\Tien  a fish  becomes 
infolded  within  the  tenacious  grasp  of  its 
arms,  resistance  is  vain  ; for  with  such  tena- 
city do  the  suckers  adhere,  that  they  may  be 
sooner  wrenched  off  than  unfixed.  Some  of 
these  Octopi  measure  four  feet  between  the 
ends  of  the  arms  ; and  it  is  said  that  much 
larger  ones  are  sometimes  met  with  in  the 
warmer  regions  of  the  globe.  It  has  brcn 
justly  remarked  that  “ there  is  something 
strange  and  uncouth  in  the  aspect  of  this 
creature  ; its  long  flexible  arms  moving  and 
curling  in  all  directions  ; and  its  large  ey(^ 
wiiich  stare  with  fixed  gaze,  rendering  it 
really  repulsive.” 

Mr.  Adams,  in  his  Natural  IIistor3'  of  the 
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countries  visited  by  II.  M.  S.  Samarnng, 
says,  “ Oclopi,  of  enormous  size,  are  occa- 
sionaily  met  with  among  the  islands  of  the 
Jlei'u-c'o-shimu  group.  I measured  one,  which 
two  men  were  bearing  on  their  shoulders 
across  a pole,  and  found  each  brachium 
rather  more  than  two  feet  long,  giving  tlie 
creature  tltc  power  of  exploring  a space  of 
al)out  twelve  feet,  without  moving,  taking 
the  mouth  for  a central  point,  and  the  ends 
of  the  arms  for  the  periphery."  “ On  moon- 
light nights  among  these  islands,  I have 
frequently  observed  the  Sepioe  and  Octopi  in 
full  predatory  activity,  and  have  had  con- 
siderable trouble  and  difficulty  in  securing 
them  ; so  great  is  their  restless  vivacity  at 
this  time,  and  so  vigorous  their  endeavours 
to  esca|)e.  They  dart  from  side  to  side  of 
the  pools,  or  fix  themselves  so  tenaciously  to 
the  surface  of  the  stones,  by  means  of  their 
sucker-like  acetabula  that  it  requires  great 
force  and  strength  to  detach  them.  Even 
when  removed,  and  tlrrown  upon  the  sand, 
they  progress  rapidly,  in  a sidelong  shuilliug 
manner,  throwing  about  llieir  long  arms, 
ejecting  their  ink-iike  fluid  in  sudden  vio- 
lent jets,  and  staring  about  with  their  big, 
shining  ej-es  (which  at  night  appear  lumi- 
nous like  a cat’s),  in  a very  grotesque  and 
hideous  manner.” 

OCYPODA.  A genus  of  Brachyurous 
Crustaceans,  inhabiting  the  sea-sliores  of 
warm  climates  in  botli  hemispheres.  Tliey 
derive  tlieir  name  from  the  rapidity  of  tlieir 
motions ; those  who  have  observed  these 
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animals  in  their  native  haunts  declaring  that 
they  run  so  fast  that  a man  can  hardly  over- 
take them.  They  form  holes  for  themselves 
in  the  sand  immediately  above  the  level  of 
the  wash  of  the  sea,  and  in  tlicse  they  reside 
during  the  summer,  but  they  pass  the  winter 
in  a state  of  Iiybcrnation.  Tlicre  are  several 
species,  differing  but  little  from  each  other  : 
the  one  liere  figured  is  Ocppcxln  (ircnaria,  or 
8axi>-Ci!A1j  : length  alxmt  twoinciies;  colour 
yellowish.  In  the  summer  their  general  time 
of  quitting  the  burrow  to  seek  their  food  is 
the  night ; but  towards  the  end  of  October 
they  retire  inland  toliybernate  in  the  earth; 
and  when  they  have  found  a suitable  place, 
they  dig  a hole  like  that  which  they  had 
occupied  on  the  edge  of  the  sea,  enter  it, 
and  clo-e  up  the  entrance  so  thoroughly  that 
no  trace  of  It  can  be  seen.  There  they  remain 
till  the  warm  weather  brings  them  forth, 
when  their  instinct  again  teaches  them  to 
repair  to  their  marine  residences. 


QCDEMERIDiE.  A family  of  Coleopterous 
insects,  of  a moderate  size,  and  generally  of 
lively  colours.  In  the  perfect  state  they 
frequent  flowers  and  hedges  : they  fly  with 
agility,  but  walk  slow  : they  are,  however, 
enabled  to  retain  firm  hold  upon  the  leaves 
and  stems  of  plants,  by  means  of  their  dilated 
tarsi.  The  body  is  long  and  narrow,  Yvith  the 
elytra  broader  than  the  head  and  thorax;  the 
antennoB  moderately  long  and  filiform  ; the 
head  elongated  in  front,  and  inserted  deeply 
in  the  tliorax,  without  any  distinct  neck. 

CEDICNEMXTS.  A genus  of  Grallatorial 
birds,  havdng  the  tip  of  the  bill  inflated  both 
above  and  beneath  ; the  groove  of  the  nostrils 
half  the  length  of  the  beak  : legs  reticulated, 
with  a sliort  membrane  at  tire  base  of  the 
three  toes.  Mr.  Gould,  in  his  ‘ Birds  of 
Europe,’  eonsiders  the  genus  as  connecting 
the  Bustards  and  Plovers,  and  observes  that 
while  the  normal  or  typical  groups  are 
abundant  in  species,  the  aberrant  forms, 
which  appear  to  be  created  for  the  purpose 
of  filling  up  the  intervening  chasms,  are 
restricted  for  the  most  part  to  a limited 
number  of  species  : thus,  while  the  Bustards 
and  Plovers  comprise  a vast  multitude  of 
species,  the  genus  (Edicnermis  eoutains  at 
most  but  five  or  six,  and  these  eonfined  en- 
tirely to  the  Eastern  hemisphere.  Their 
English  name  is  derived  from  the  usual 
habitat  being  arid  and  stony  districts,  where 
tliey  pick  up  slugs  and  insects.  [See  Stone 
CuJiLEW.] 

(ESTRXJS.  A family  of  Dipterous  insects, 
or  flies,  wliose  larvm  are  known  by  the  name 
of  bots.  The  perfect  insects  resemble  large 
meat-flies  in  form,  are  very  hairy,  and  have 
these  hairs  coloured  in  rings,  like  Humble- 
bees  ; but  the  duration  of  their  lives  is  so 
short  in  tliis  condition  that  tliey  are  seldom 
seen.  They  deposit  their  eggs  on  the  body 
of  various  herbivorous  quadrupeds  ; eaeh 
species  almost  invariably  confining  its  at- 
tacks to  a certain  species  of  animal.  Tlie 
egg  is,  in  some  cases,  deposited  by  the  parent 
in  situations  where  the  larva  may  burrow 
into  the  flesh,  where  it  finds  its  nutriment  in 
the  inflammatory  tumours  it  occasions.  In 
other  instances,  the  eggs  or  larvie,  deposited 
upon  spots  which  the  animal  is  in  the  habit 
of  lieking,  are  taken  up  by  the  tongue,  con- 
veyed to  the  mouth,  and  thus  pass  into  the 
stomach.  And  the  species  wliich  iidiabits 
the  Sliecp,  are  found  in  the  frontal  sinuses  of 
the  skull.  lienee  tliey  are  called  cutwieous, 
gastric,  or  cervical,  according  to  tlie  locality 
in  which  tliey  are  bred.  Wlien  full  grown 
they  quit  the  body,  and  fall  to  the  ground  ; 
beneath  the  surface  of  which  they  undergo 
their  transformations.  [See  G.aiii'lv.] 

(ETIIR/V.  The  name  of  a genus  of  Crus- 
tacea whose  general  organization  nearly 
approaches  that  of  the  Crabs.  They  are 
from  two  to  three  inches  in  length,  and  the 
whole  surface  of  the  body  is  extremely 
rugged.  The  species  Oithra  scruposa  is  a 
native  of  the  Indian  Archipelago. 

OIDEMIA.  A genus  of  Wading  Birds, 
containing  the  ScotcrDuck  and  others.  [See 
Duck  : ScoTEii.] 
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OIL  BEETLE.  (McloS.)  A genus  of 
Coleopterous  insects,  belonging  to  tiie  trilie 
of  Vesicatory  Beetles,  whose  economy  until 
lately  has  remained  one  of  the  most  difficult 
unsolved  problems  in  the  natural  histone  of 
the  Articulata.  At  a meeting  of  the  Lin- 
noean  Society  of  London,  Nov.  18.  1845,  the 
history,  development,  and  general  economy 
of  this  insect,  formed  the  subject  of  a memoir 
by  G.  Newport,  Esq.,  F.  R.  S.,  and  is  reported 
in  their  ‘ Proceedings.’  The  writer  observes 
that  many  naturalists,  more  particularly 
Ga:dart,  Frisch,  and  De  Geer,  have  well  de- 
scribed the  perfect  insect,  and  have  even 
given  detailed  observations  on  the  oviposi- 
tion  of  the  female  and  the  early  stage  of  the 
larva,  but  they  have  invariably  failed  to 
carry  their  inquiries  further,  and  have  been 
quite  unacquainted  with  the  adult  larva  and 
the  nymph,  as  well  as  with  the  early  stage 
of  the  imago.  This  deficiency  in  our  know- 
ledge of  the  history  of  these  common  insects 
is  to  be  attributed  principally  to  the  ano- 
malous habits  of  the  insect  in  its  earliest 
stages,  and  to  the  little  credit  that  has  been 
given  to  the  statements  of  former  observers.  I 

Mr.  Newport  commenced  his  observations 
on  the  habits  of  MeloS  about  fifteen  years 
ago  ; but  although  he  succeeded  at  that  time 
in  rearing  the  larva  from  the  egg,  as  had 
been  done  by  Gcedart  and  De  Geer,  and  soon 
afterwards  obtained  the  full-grown  larva,  | 
the  nymph,  and  the  imago,  before  it  left  its 
cell,  he  has  never  been  able  to  obtain  the 
larva  in  a stage  intermediate  between  its 
earliest  and  its  full-grown  condition.  The  ! 
species  on  which  Mr.  Newport  made  his  in-  i 
vesligations  are  3Idoe  violaceus,  Melon  pro-  ! 
scarabceus,  and  Melon  cicatricosus,  all  which  ! 
he  procured  at  Ricliborough,  near  Sandwich,  ' 
in  Kent.  The  first  two  of  these  species  come 
forth  about  the  middle  of  March,  and  the  > 
latter  from  ten  days  to  a fortnight  later  in  j 
the  season.  They  feed  chiefly  on  the  but-  | 
tercup  (Ranunculus  acris),  and  one  species,  j 
M.  cicatricosus,  also  on  the  dandelion. 

When  the  Melons  first  appear  they  are 
feeble,  and  have  the  body  very  small  and 
contracted.  In  the  course  of  a few  days  they 
become  more  active  and  are  increased  in 
size.  They  expose  themselves  much  to  the 
sun,  and  pair  in  the  middle  and  warmest 
part  of  the  day.  On  the  8th  of  April,  18.30, 
the  author  first  observed  a female  preparing 
to  deposit  her  eggs,  and  he  has  since  had 
numerous  opportunities  of  observing  her 
thus  occupied.  She  excavates  a burrow,  to 
the  depth  of  about  two  inches,  beneath  the 
roots  of  grass,  in  a dry  soil  exposed  to  the 
sun,  usually  at  the  side  of  a foot-path.  Into 
this  burrow  she  passes  her  body  backwards, 
and  having  deposited  a large  packet  of  yel- 
low-coloured cylindrical  eggs,  she  closes  up 
the  burrow  with  earth  and  begins  again  to 
feed.  Each  female  deposits  eggs  from  three 
to  four  times  during  the  season,  at  intervals 
of  from  one  to  two  or  three  weeks.  The 
greatest  number  are  deposited  at  the  first 
laying.  In  order  to  ascertain  tlic  number 
deposited  at  the  first  laying  by  Melon  pro- 
scarabceus,  Mr.  Newport  removed  the  ovaries 
from  a specimen  that  had  recently  been  im- 
pregnated, and  having  divided  one  ovary 


into  pieces,  counted  the  number  of  eggs  m 
' each  under  the  microscope,  and  found  that 
one  ovary  contained  2I0U  eggs  ready  for  de- 
position ; so  that  the  two  ovaries  contained 
the  astonishing  number  of  4218  mature  eggs, 
besides  an  almost  equal  number  in  the  course 
of  formation. 

The  larva  of  Melon,  as  it  comes  from  the 
egg,  is  a yellow,  slender,  active  little  hexa- 
pod, scarcely  one-twelfth  of  an  inch  in 
length.  It  attaches  itself  with  great  rea<li- 
ness  to  bees  and  flies,  and  clings  so  securely 
to  them,  that  the  insects  are  not  able  to  re- 
move it  from  their  bodies,  as  was  noticed  in 
several  experiments.  These  facts  confirm 
the  observations  of  Gcedart  and  De  Geer, 
who  first  bred  the  larva  from  eggs  deposited 
by  Melon.  The  structure  of  the  larva  is  next 
described,  and  compared  with  that  of  the 
Pediculus  apis  of  Linnseus,  as  fount!  on  Ily- 
j menopterous  insects,  and  the  two  are  shown 
I to  be  identical  in  every  particular.  The 
j Melon  larva  is  also  compared  with  the  Pedi- 
‘ cuius  Melittce  of  Mr.  Kirby,  witli  which  also 
I it  agrees  exactly  in  form  and  general  struc- 
I ture,  but  difiers  in  colour,  that  of  the  latter 
insect  being  always  black,  while  the  larva 
of  Melon  is  yellow.  From  tliis  circumstance 
the  author  concludes  that  Mr.  Kirby’s  insect 
is  the  larva  of  another  genus  of  the  same 
family. 

I The  habits  of  the  larva  of  Melon  are  then 
investigated,  and  the  effects  produced  on  it 
by  exposure  tb  light  are  minutely  detailed. 
When  light  was  totally  excluded,"  the  larvte 
remained  perfectly  quiet  for  several  days  ; 
but  the  instant  light  was  admitted  they  were 
in  motion,  travelling  rapidly  in  a direction 
towards  it.  The  experiments  were  made  by 
enclosing  larvte  in  a phial,  which  was  in- 
verted and  turned  in  opposite  directions. 
W''hen  the  phial  was  placed  perpendicularly 
they  invariably  ascended  to  the  top,  and 
when  placed  in  a horizontal  direction  they 
always  ran  to  that  end  which  was  nearest 
the  light,  even  when  the  stopper  around 
which  they  had  been  lying  was  removed  to 
allow  of  their  escape.  This  influence  of  j 
light  Mr.  Newport  conceives  may  be  4hat 
which  induces  them  to  ascend  the  yellow 
flowers  of  the  dandelion  and  buttercup  ]ire- 
paratory  to  their  attaching  themselves  to  j 
bees  that  alight  on  the  flowers  to  collect 
pollen,  and  which  then  carry  tliem  into  their 
nests.  This  seems  to  be  the  object  of  their 
attacking  the  bees,  to  be  carried  to  the  nest, 
where  they  are  to  reside  as  parasites,  and 
subsist  on  the  food  stored  up  for  the  bee- 
larva,  and  not  to  prey  on  the  bee  itself. 

The  full-grown  larva  of  Meld:'  cicatricosus 
is  then  described,  and  also  the  nymph  atid 
the  imago.  The  author  hail  found  tlie  insect 
in  those  stages  in  the  nests  of  AuHiophora 
retusa;  but  lie  had  not  succeeded  in  his 
attempts  to  rear  the  young  larva  of  .V.  n'o- 
laceus  and  M,  proscarabicus  in  the  nc.-ts 
of  that  insect.  He  concludes,  therefore, 
that  these  species  inhabit  the  nests  of  some 
other  bees.  In  the  stage  between  the  veiy 
young  and  the  full-grown  period  the  larva 
IS  believed  to  be  active  and  retain  its  six 
scaly  feet,  and  to  feed  on  the  food  prejiared 
for  the  young  bee.  In  its  full-grown  slate 
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I the  legs  of  the  larva  arc  reduced  to  six  short 
tubercles.  The  insect  is  theu  very  fat,  in- 
animate, and  of  an  orange-yellow  colour, 
I has  ten  pair  of  spiracles,  and  greatly  resem- 
bles the  full-grown  Hymenopterous  larva. 

• It  remains  hut  a short  time  in  this  condition 
before  it  changes  to  a nymph,  and  soon 
afterwards  to  an  imago,  m which  form  it 

I passes  the  winter  in  a state  of  hybernation, 

: and  comes  forth  in  the  spring. 

In  the  course  of  this  paper,  while  detailing 
the  influence  of  light  on  the  larva  of  Melo6, 
Mr.  Newport  stated  that  he  had  been  led  by 
these  and  other  facts,  which  showed  the 
great  influence  of  light  on  the  instincts  of 
the  young  animal,  “ to  regard  light  as  the 
primary  source  of  all  vital  and  instinctive 
lK)wer,  the  degrees  and  variations  of  which 
may,  perhaps,  be  referred  to  modifications 
of  this  influence  on  the  special  organization 
of  each  animal  body.”  This  view  had  sug- 
gested itself  to  him  in  connection  with  the 
discovery  recently  made  by  Mr.  Faraday  of 
the  analogy  of  light  with  magnetism  and 
electricity,  and  the  close  relation  previously 
shown  by  Matteucci  to  exist  between  elec- 
tricity and  nervous  power,  on  which  not  only 
all  the  vital  actions,  but  also  the  instinctive 
faculties,  seem  to  depend. 

In  another  paper,  read  on  the  19th  of 
January,  1847,  in  which  this  subject  is  re- 
; sumed  by  Mr.  Newport,  he  entered  on  an  ex- 
amination of  the  habits  of  the  entire  group 
of  insects  allied  to  Melol?,  and  showed  that 
the  whole  of  them  in  their  larva  state  bear  a 
I general  resemblance  to  the  larva  Melog,  not 
i only  in  their  organization,  but  also  in  their 
1 habits  ; and  that  the  more  closely  the  larvas 
of  difierent  genera  approach  in  structure,  the 
! more  nearly  also  are  they  allied  in  instinct 
1 and  economy.  This  accordance  between 
' structure  and  instinct  he  regards  as  universal 
throughout  nature,  and  as  particularly 
mark^  in  the  ylrlicuZata;  and  he  believes 
. that,  by  carefully  comparing  our  ohserva- 
' tions  on  the  natural  history  of  animals  with 
their  peculiarities  of  structure,  and  these  on 
the  other  hand  with  their  instincts,  what 
might  otherwise  remain  useless  and  Isolated 
facts,  may  be  rendered  truly  important  to 

• science,  “ as  data  on  which  a correct  know- 
ledge of  the  laws  of  creation  and  life  may  be 
established.”  In  this  way,  he  states,  “ na- 
tural history  may  be  made  to  occupy  its 
proper  position  as  an  important  branch  of 
useful  knowledge,  and  mainly  help  to  de- 
monstrate the  connection  which  subsists  be- 
tween structure  and  function,  and  function 

■ and  the  habits  of  animals.”  In  pursuing 
this  view,  he  showed  that  the  organization 

• and  instinct  of  the  larva  closely  agree. 
At  the  moment  of  birth,  when  the  larva  is 

. destined  to  attach  itself  parasitically  to  the 
. Ilumf’nnptera  which  alight  on  flowers  to 

■ collect  pollen,  and  which  are  to  convey  it  to 
''  their  nests,  its  organs  of  vision  are  largely 
: developed,  and  those  of  locomotion  arecTon- 

gated,  powerful,  and  constructed  like  those 
of  the  parasitic  Anoplnra ; and  it  is  cx- 
; trcmcly  active  and  sensitive  of  light.  But 
» when,  at  the  iieritsl  of  full  growth,  it  is  found 
in  the  cell  of  AntlMphora,  it  Is  a fattened, 

> yellow-coloured,  almost  motionless  larva, 


with  its  legs  atrophied  and  reduced  to  mere 
pedal  tubercles  previous  to  a further  change 
in  their  structure  when  the  larva  passes  to 
the  state  of  nymph. 

It  was  further  observed,  that  the  limbs  of 
this  beetle,  although  strong,are  uuguiculated, 
like  those  of  the  Anoplura,  and  fitted  for 
clinging  rather  than  for  regular  progression; 
and  its  mandibles,  retaining  the  jointed 
pediform  structure  of  the  corresponding 
organa  in  the  carnivorous  Chilopoda,  are 
fitted  for  piercing  soft  structures,  rather  than 
for  triturating  or  for  incising  their  food. 
This  fact,  overlooked  by  the  author  in  his 
former  memoir,  now  induced  him  to  believe 
that  the  young  MeloB  pierces  and  preys  on 
the  bee  larva  rather  than  that  it  subsists  on 
its  food. 

OLIVA.  A genus  of  Mollusca,  common 
in  the  seas  of  warm  climates.  The  species 
are  very  numerous  ; some  of  the  shells  being 
large,  and  ornamented  with  a great  variety 
of  rich  markings  and  brilliant  colours.  The 
animal  has  a small  head,  terminated  by  a 
proboscis  ; two  tentacula  enlarged  at  the 
base,  and  having  the  eyes  situated  in  the 
middle  ; foot  very  large,  as  is  also  the  mantle. 
The  shell  is  oblong,  cylindrical,  smooth, 
and  shining  ; spire  snort,  with  sutures  ^s- 


OmVA  ISPIODIiA. 

tlnctly  grooved  ; aperture  narrow  and  long, 
and  notehed  at  both  extremities  ; outer  lip 
generally  thick ; columella  obliquely  stri- 
ated ; operculum  homy  and  small  in  some 
species,  in  others  not  existing.  They  are 
brought  principally  from  Asia,  but  some  are 
also  met  with  on  the  coasts  of  Africa  and 
America. 

ONCniDIXJJI.  A genus  of  Mollusca,  be- 
longing to  the  Aquatic  Pulmonea  (a  class 
remarkable  for  their  coming  frequently  to 
the  surface  to  breathe,  and  which  in  conse- 
quence can  only  inhabit  waters  of  incon- 
siderable depth).  The  Onchidium  has  a 
large  fleshy  buckler-shaped  mantle,  wliich 
overlaps  the  foot  on  every  side,  and  even 
covers  the  head  when  this  is  contracted. 
It  has  two  long  retractile  tentacula,  and 
over  the  mouth  a veil,  sinuated,  or  formed 
of  two  triangular  compressed  lobes.  The 
anus  and  air-passage  are  under  the  hinder 
margin  of  the  mantle,  where,  a little  deeper, 
is  also  the  pulmonary  sac.  Destitute  of 
jaws,  they  have  a muscular  gizzard,  suc- 
ceeded by  two  membranous  stomachs.  Se- 
veral species  inhabit  the  coasts  of  the  sea, 
but  always  in  such  a situation  that  they  arc 
uncovered  at  ebb  tide,  when  they  obtain  the 
air  necessary  to  respiration. 

We  have  the  following  account  of  a species 
of  Onchidium  in  Mr.  Arthur  Adams’s  ‘Notes 
on  the  Natural  History  of  the  Countries 
visited  during  the  Voyage  of  H.  M.  S.  Sama- 
rang  : ’ “ Among  molluscous  animals,  the 
Onchidium  of  Singapore  offers  a curious  iu- 
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stance  of  what  may  be  termed  an  Arboreal  | 
Slug.  It  is  a limaeiform  animal,  wliich  is  I 
found  crawling  among  the  foliage  of  the  j 
trees  in  the  woods,  and  appearing  more  par-  ' 
tioularly  after  heavy  showers.  During  the 
heat  of  the  day  it  collapses  its  broad,  flat- 
tened body,  and  retires  under  the  sliade  of 
large  leaves,  where  it  remains  apparently  in 
a half  torpid  condition.  It  leaves  no  shiny 
trail  beliind,  when  it  crawls,  as  the  Umax 
and  snail  do.  It  is  of  a cdiestnut  brown 
colour,  minutely  tuberculated,  with  nume- 
rous small,  dark,  scattered  spots,  and  with 
the  raised  middle  line  of  a pale  brown  ; the 
eyes  are  terminal  on  the  long  superior  pair 
of  tentacles.” 

ONISCIA.  A genus  of  Mollusca,  littoral 
in  its  habits,  and  occupying  an  oblong,  sub- 
ovate,  and  slightly  turbinated  shell  ; spire 
short,  base  rather  pointed ; aperture  elon- 
gated, terminating  anteriorly  in  a short, 
scarcely  recurved  canal ; outer  lip  thickened, 
denticulated  within  ; inner  lip  exiianded  and 
granulated : outside  ribbed. 

ONISCID.®.  There  are  several  species  of 
Crustacea,  of  the  order  Isopoda,  thus  desig- 
nated, some  of  which  are  terrestrial,  and  some 
aquatic.  The  type  of  the  group,  Lt/giu 
oceanica,  is  about  an  inch  long,  of  a gray 


ifiatural  iftt^fary ; 


tioularly  rich  and  showy ; the  back  and 
sides  are  green,  reflecting  both  purple  and 
gold  in  diifercnt  liglits,  and  passing  into 
yellowish  green  below.  Above  and  beneath  ; 


OPAH,  on  KtNO-PlSa.— (r.AMPBIS  nusA.)  : 

the  lateral  line  are  numerous  round,  yel-  ’ 
lowish-white  spots  j and  all  the  fins  are 
bright  Vermillion.  This  fish  is  held  sacred 
by  the  J apanese,  who  regard  it  as  the  pecu- 
liar emblem  of  happiness.  - 

OPEN-BILL.  (AnastomTia.')  A genus  of 
IVadiug  Birds,  allied  to  the  Storks  and  Ja- 
birus.  The  mandibles  of  their  teak  come  in 
contact  only  at  the  base  and  tij>s,  leaving  a 
wide  interval  between  their  edges,  at  the 
medial  portion  ; the  fibres  of  the  homy  sub-  i 
stance  of  the  bill  in  this  part  appearing  as  if 
worn  away.  One  species  {Anastomvs  osci- 
tans)  is  whitish,  with  black  tail-feathers: 


ORANOLATEO  HOO-T.OUSE. 

(PORCEI.r,IO  ORANDUATUa.) 

colour,  with  two  large  yellow  patches  on  the 
back.  It  is  very  common  on  the  coast, 
clinging  to  the  rocks  and  to  the  parapets  of 
maritime  erections.  When  it  is  attempted 
to  be  seized  it  immediately  folds  up  its  legs, 
and  drops The  terrestrial  Oniscits  fre- 

quents dark  and  concealed  places,  such  as 
cellars,  caves,  holes  in  walls,  under  stones, 
&c.  They  feed  upon  decaying  vegetables 
and  animal  matter,  and  only  come  forth 
from  their  retreat  in  wet  and  moist  weather. 
They  are  popularly  known  by  the  name  of 
Wood-lice  and  Slaters. 

ONTHOPHAGUS.  A genus  of  Lamelli- 
com  Beetles  living  amongst  dung.  There 
ore  very  many  species. 

ONYCHORHYNCUS,  or  KING  TODY. 
[See  Tody.] 

OP  AH,  or  KING-FISH.  (Lampi-is  luna.) 
Tlris  large  and  beautiful  fish,  though  a na- 
tive of  the  Eastern  seas,  has  sometimes, 
though  very  rarely,  been  met  with  on  our 
own  coasts.  It  is  about  four  feet  and  a half 
in  length,  and  weighs  from  140  to  150  lbs.  : 
the  body  is  of  an  oval  form  j the  mouth 
small,  without  teeth  ; tongue  thick,  with 
rough  pai)illa3  pointing  backwards.  The 
dorsal,  pectoral,  and  ventral  fins  very  long, 
and  falciform ; and  the  shape  of  the  tail 
lunate.  The  colours  of  the  Opah  are  par- 


PONUTCHRRRT  CPEU-BIT-I.. 
(aNASTOMOS  0S01TAU8.) 

another  (A . lamelliger)  is  of  a sliining  black, 
and  remarkable  for  tlie  stem  of  each  of  its 
feathers  terminating  in  a narrow  horny  disc,  j 
wliich  passes  beyond  the  vane.  They  are 
natives  of  India. 

OPHISAIIRUS.  A snake  met  with  in  the 
Southern  United  States;  about  eighteen 
inches  in  length,  and  of  a yellowish  green 
colour,  with  black  spots  on  the  upper  part : 
the  head  is  very  small,  and  the  tail  is  longer 
than  the  body.  So  great  is  its  fragility,  I 
that,  according  to  Catesby,  a small  blow  with  j 
a stick  will  cause  the  body  to  separate,  not  j 
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only  at  the  place  struck,  but  at  two  or  three 
, other  places ; the  muscles  being  articulated 
in  a singular  manner,  quite  through  to  the 
vertebras.  Hence  this  reptile  has  obtained 
tlie  name  of  the  Glass  Snake. 

' OPIIIDIA.  The  name  given  to  an  order 
of  Reptiles  which  includes  the  Serpent 
tribes.  The  species  belonging  to  this  order 
may  be  naturally  grouped  in  three  sec- 
tions: — 1.  Harmless  Snakes;  — 2.  Venom- 
ous Snakes; — 3.  Water  Snakes.  The  Harm- 
less Snakes  are  divided  into  two  families, 
the  Colubridas  ani  the  Boidee:  many  of  them 
being  very  large,  and  possessed  of  enormous 
muscular’strength.  The  Section  of  Venom- 
i ous  Snakes  also  contains  two  families,  — the 
: Crotalidae^  or  Rattle-snakes,  and  the  Vi- 
: perit/a!,  or  Vipers.  The  Water  Snakes  belong 
to  the  family  Ilydridce,  and  are  character- 
ized by  the  compressed  form  of  their  bodies, 
and  by  the  vertical  flattening  of  the  tail, 
which  enables  them  to  swim  with  facility. 
[See  Serpents  : Sx.<kes  : Boa  Consiiuc- 
TOE  : Rattle-Snake  : Viper,  &c. 

OPHIDrUM.  There  are  three  or  four 
species  of  fish  bearing  this  name  ; all  small 
and  anguiliform.  One,  called  the  Bearded 
Opuidium,  is  about  eight  or  ten  inches  in 
length,  and  has  two  long  bifid  cirri  or  bar- 
bules  beneath  the  chin.  It  is  found  in  the 
Jleditcrranean  sea,  and  is  in  great  plenty  in 
the  Adriatic.  It  feeds  upon  small  crabs 
and  fishes,  but  the  flesh  is  considered  rather 
coarse.  The  Beardless  Opuidium  is  only 
j about  three  inches  long ; the  head  is  very 
' obtuse,' and  the  body  is  ensiform,  consider- 
ably compressed  towards  the  tail. 

OPHIOPS.  A genus  of  Bizards,  princi- 
pally distinguished  by  the  absence  of  eye- 
lids. Ophiops  elegans,  a species  found  in 
Smyrna,  is  of  an  olive  colour  above  : two 
yellowish  lines  extend  along  each  side  of 
the  trunk  ; each  of  these  lines  separates  two 
rows  of  black  spots,  which  are  small  and 
' very  distinct  when  the  reptile  is  young,  but 
I more  or  less  dilated  and  confused  in  adults  ; 

I they  ore  white  beneath. 

I I OPHIURA.  Lamarck’s  name  for  a genus 
i of  Star-fishes. 

I OPOSSUM.  {THdelphis.')  The  name  of  a 
I family  of  marsupial  quadrupeds  (of  the  genus 
, JJidrJphis),  peculiar  to  the  American  conti- 
nent ; and  of  which  about  twenty  species  arc 
known  ; some  of  them  being  scarcely  larger 


OnssCK.— (LI DELPHI B PANOBIVOUA.) 

I than  a mouse.  They  arc  characterized  by 
i the  niimlier  of  the  incisor  teeth,  — which 
■ are  ten  above  and  eight  below  ; three  an 


tenor  compressed  molars,  and  four  sharply 
tuberculated  back  molars,  the  superior  of 
which  ore  triangular,  the  inferior  oblong  : 
so  that,  with  the  four  canines,  they  have  in 
all  fifty  teeth,  a number  greater  than  has  as 
yet  been  observed  in  any  other  quadruped, 
except  the  newly-discovered  Myrtnecobius. 
Tlie  limbs  are  short ; the  feet  plantigrade  ; 
and  the  toes,  which  are  five  on  each  foot, 
armed  with  sharp,  strong,  curved  claws, 
except  the  inner  toe  or  thumb  on  the  liinder 
feet,  which  is  opposable  and  destitute  of  a 
nail.  The  tail  is  scaly  and  naked,  except 
at  its  base  ; and  is  usually  more  or  less  pre- 
hensile. In  some  of  the  smaller  species 
the  pouch  is  almost  entirely  wanting,  being 
indicated  only  by  a slight  fold  of  skin  ; and 
in  these  the  young  adhere  to  the  mother  by 
entwining  their  little  prehensile  tails  around 
hers,  clinging  to  the  fur  of  her  back. 

When,  on  the  discovery  of  the  Western 
Continent,  this  singular  genus  first  became 
known,  this  hitlierto  unheard-of  contrivance 
of  nature  for  the  protection  and  preservation 
of  the  young  justly  excited  the  admiration 
of  naturalists  ; nor  can  any  one,  indeed, 
who  for  the  first  time  witnesses  this  mar- 
supial wonder,  withhold  the  expressions  or 
conceal  the  signs  of  his  astonishment. 

The  ViRoixiAir  Opossum  (Didelphis  Vir- 
gmiana),  being  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
robust  of  the  genus,  and  at  the  same  time 
common  in  many  parts  of  the  southern 
states  of  North  America,  we  shall  take  it  as 
the  best  species  to  describe.  This  animal  is 
about  the  size  of  a cat,  but  appears  thicker 
owing  to  the  length  and  upright  growth  ot 
the  fur.  It  has  a long  sharpened  face,  and 
very  wide  mouth,  armed  with  numerous 


VIBOIKIAN  OPOHHOU. 

(didelphis  VIBOINIANA.) 

sharp  teeth  ; the  cars  are  thin,  naked,  round, 
and  blackish,  edged  with  a border  of  white  : 
the  legs  arc  short : the  feet  armed  with  short 
claws,  but  the  interior  toes  of  tlie  hind  feet 
are  flat  and  rounded.  The  whole  hair  is  of 
a wool-like  softness,  short  on  the  face  and 
body,  but  long  on  the  legs  ; and  the  general 
colour  is  a light  gray.  The  tail  is  thick  and 
black  for  upwards  of  three  inches  at  the 
base,  and  is  covered  with  small  scales.  The 
Opossum  is  a nocturnal  and  timid  animal, 
residing  in  the  day-time  in  the  hollows  of 
trees,  or  among  the  branches,  and  prowling 
at  night  in  search  of  its  food,  wliich  consists 
of  in.sccts,  eggs,  birds,  small  reptiles,  &c.,  ns 
also  fruits  and  roots  ; sometimes  even  in- 
vading the  precincts  of  the  farm-house,  and 
killing  the  poultry.  Its  movements  on  the 
ground  arc  slow  and  awkward  ; but  it  climbs 
trees  with  great  facility,  and  uses  its  pre- 
licnsilc  tail  witli  great  crtcot  in  suspending 
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itself  from  the  branches.  When  alarmed  or 
irritated,  it  emits  a most  disgusting  odour. 
In  captivity  it  is  slothful,  and  becomes  in- 
ordinately fat,  eating  both  animal  and  ve- 
getable food  with  voracity.  The  flesh  re- 
sembles in  flavour  that  of  a young  pig.  The 
wool,  especially  of  those  killed  during  tlie 
winter,  is  very  long  and  fine,  and  might  be 
advantageously  employed  in  many  manu- 
factures. 

The  places  in  which  the  Opossum  is  usu- 
ally found  are  thick  woods,  where  they 
generally  dwell  in  the  hollow  of  decayed 
trees.  They  are  usually  hunted  in  the  au- 
tumn, after  the  first  frosts.  Instead  of 
taking  to  flight  as  soon  as  they  perceive  the 
approach  of  danger,  they  lie  close  to  the 
branch  on  which  they  were  clinging  ; and 
when  they  are  discovered,  the  hunters  take 
them  by  shaking  the  branch  violently,  when 
they  fall  to  the  ground : if,  however,  the 
hunter  is  unaccompanied  by  dogs,  they 
either  steal  quietly  away,  or  assume  a death- 
like position,  in  which  they  will  persevere 
even  if  taken  up  and  handled.  The  female 
has  ten  to  fifteen  young,  and  she  conceals 
herself  in  a thick  nest  of  dry  grass,  in  some 
obscure  retreat.  When  first  born,  the  young 
are  in  a very  undeveloped  state,  being 
minute,  blind,  naked,  and  shapeless  j but 
they  are  always  found  adhering  to  the  teats 
of  the  mother,  protected  by  her  pouch. 
There  they  remain  for  fifty  days,  until  they 
have  attained  the  size  of  a mouse,  at  winch 
period  their  eyes  are  opened,  and  their  bodies 
are  covered  with  hair.  They  may  now  be 
seen  occasionally  venturing  from  their 
hiding-place,  but  return  to  it  on  the  least 
appearance  of  danger : nor  do  they  abso- 
lutely withdraw  from  the  care  of  the  parent 
for  a long  time  after ; for  when  they  no 
longer  resort  to  her  pouch  for  protection,  it 
is  said  that  they  jump  on  her  back,  and 
twine  their  tails  securely  in  hers,  so  that 
she  may  carry  them  out  of  the  reach  of 
danger. 

ORANGE-TIP  [BuTTEnFLiE.s].  A name 
applied  by  insect  collectors  to  Butterflies  of 
the  genus  Mancipium. 

ORANG-OUTANG.  iSimia  Satyrus.) 
Wonderful  are  the  accounts  which  some  of 
the  earlier  travellers  have  related  of  this 
quadrumanous  animal,  — the  far-famed 
“ Wild  Man  of  the  Woods,” — his  size,  swift- 
ness, address,  and  ferocity.  Persons,  how- 
ever, who  have  viewed  these  creatures  only 
in  a state  of  captivity  have  been  particularly 
struck  with  their  patient  and  docile  di.spo- 
sitions,  and  their  comparative  helplessness  : 
but  the  fact  is,  that  the  specimens  seen  in 
Europe  have  all  been  very  young  ; and  it  is 
well-known  that  in  their  adult  state,  when 
their  muscular  power  is  more  fully  deve- 
loped, their  disposition  alters,  and  they 
become  as  dangerously  mischievous  os  they 
are  then  formidable. 

The  Orang-Outang  is  a native  of  the  most 
unfrequented  forests  in  the  interior  of  Suma- 
tra, Borneo,  Malacca,  &c.  ; living  chiefly  on 
fruits,  but  occasionally  eating  eggs,  insects, 
and  reptiles.  In  early  youth  it  is  remark- 
able for  its  rotundity  of  cranium  and  height 
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of  forehead  ; but  these  outward  marks  of 
superior  mental  power  disapiicur  as  the  ani- 
mal advances  in  age.  They  have  anus  so 
long  that  the  tops  of  the  fingers  can  touch  j 
the  ground  when  they  stand  upright ; the  ' 
body  is  covered  with  course  reddish  hair;  . 
on  the  head,  shoulders,  and  back  it  is  thick,  i 
but  on  the  fore  parts  of  the  body  rather  thin; 
the  neck  is  short  and  thick  ; the  voice  hoo  a ! 
peculiarly  sltrill  and  hollow  tone ; the  lips 
are  thin  and  protuberant,  the  cars  small,  the 
nose  particularly  flat,  and  the  face  has  a 
bluish  cast. 


ORAKO-OUTANO. — (arlllA  8ATTRDS.) 

One  of  the  most  authentic  accounts  of  this 
animal  in  its  wild  state,  and  which  at  the 
same  time  conveys  a good  idea  of  its  power- 
ful frame  and  arboreal  habits,  is  given  by 
Dr.  Clarke  Abel,  in  the  ‘Asiatic  Researches,’ 
who  describes  the  capture  of  an  Orang- 
Outang  on  the  north-west  coast  of  Sumatra. 
He  was  discovered  by  the  company  of  a mer- 
chant’s ship  at  a place  called Ramboon ; and 
on  the  approach  of  the  boat’s  crew  he  came 
down  from  a tree,  and  made  for  a clump  at 
some  distance,  “ walking  erect  with  a wad- 
dling gait,  but  sometimes  accelerating  his 
motion  with  his  hands,  and  occasionally 
impelling  himself  forward  by  the  bough  of 
a tree.  On  being  driven  to  a small  clump, 
he  gained  by  one  spring  a very  lofty  branch, 
and  bounded  from  one  branch  to  another 
with  the  swiftness  of  a common  monkey,  liis 
progress  being  as  rapid  as  that  of  a swift 
horse.  After  receiring  five  balls  his  exer- 
tions relaxed,  and,  reclining  exhausted 
against  a branch,  he  vomited  a quantity  of 
blood.  The  ammunition  of  the  hunters 
being  by  this  time  exliaustcd,  they  were 
obliged  to  fell  the  tree  in  order  to  obtain 
him.  But  what  was  their  surprise,  to  see  him, 
as  the  tree  was  falling,  effect  his  retreat 
to  another,  with  seemingly  undiminished 
vigour  1 In  fact,  they  were  forced  to  cut 
down  all  the  trees  before  they  could  force 
him  to  combat  his  enemies  on  the  ground, 
and  when  finally  overpowered  by  numbers, 
and  nearly  in  a dying  state,  he  seized  a s]>ear 
made  of  a supple  wood,  which  would  have 
withstood  the  strength  of  the  stoutest  man, 
and  broke  it  like  a reed.  It  was  stated  hy 
those  who  aided  in  his  death,  that  the  hu- 
man-like expression  of  his  countenance,  and 
his  piteous  manner  of  placing  his  hands  over 
his  wounds,  distressed  their  feciings  so 
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I almost  to  make  them  question  the  nature 
! of  the  act  they  were  committing.  He  was 
I seven  feet  high,  with  a broad  expanded 
I chest,  and  narrow  waist.  Ilis  chin  was 
j fringed  with  a beard  that  curled  neatly  on 
1 each  side,  and  formed  an  ornamental  rather 
I than  a frightful  appendage  to  his  visage. 

: His  arms  were  long  even  in  proportion  to 
[ his  height,  but  his  legs  were  much  shorter. 

: Upon  the  whole  he  was  a wonderful  beast  to 
behold,  and  there  was  more  about  him  to 
excite  amazement  than  fear.  His  hair  was 
smooth  and  glossy,  and  liis  whole  appear- 
ance showed  him  to  be  in  the  full  vigour  of 
youth  and  strength.” 

ORBICULA.  A genus  of  Conchifera, found 
in  large  masses  on  the  coasts  of  Peru  and 
Chili,  and  also  in  the  Northern  seas.  The 
shells  of  these  bivalves  are  horny,  sub-orbi- 
cular, rather  compressed,  the  upper  valve 
patelliform,  the  lower  flat.  In  the  centre  of 
the  latter  is  a small  oval  depression,  with  an 
oblique  fissure  in  it  for  the  passage  of  a 
tendon  ; four  muscular  impressions  in  each 
valve  ; no  hinge.  The  animal  has  two  short 
ciliated  arms. 

ORGYIA,  or  VAPOURER  MOTH.  The 
. genus  Orgtjia  comprises  those  species  of  Moths 
which  fly  by  day,  with  a vapouring  kind  of 
motion  (whence  their  English  name),  which 
have  unwieldy  partners,  furnished  with 
slight  rudiments  of  wings,  and  therefore  in- 
capable of  flight.  The  male  of  the  common 
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species  of  this  genus  (0.  antiqua),  which  we 
live  here  selected,  varies  from  one  inch  and 
a sixth  to  one  inch  and  a half  in  the  expanse 
of  the  fore  wings,  which  are  of  a red  brown, 
with  dtuky  clouds  and  two  undulated  strigse, 
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the  second  of  which  terminates  in  a kidney- 
ihaped  white  spot  near  the  anal  angle  of 
the  fore  wings,  and  with  a pale  clay-coloured, 
rrcscent-shaped,  discoidal  spot.  The  liind 


wings  are  dark  orange-brown.  The  female 
is  dull  ash-coloured,  with  the  rudiments  of 
wings  very  pale.  The  caterpillar  is  very 
handsome,  being  spotted  with  red,  and  with 
four  thick  whitish  tufts  of  liair  on  the  back, 
and  with  long  pencils  of  clavate  hairs  on  the 
sides  of  the  head,  at  the  sides  of  the  body, 
and  over  the  tail.  The  ground  colour  of  the 
body  of  the  male  is  darker  than  in  the  fe- 
male, which  is  varied  with  pale  yellow  aud 
gray.  They  feed  on  a great  variety  of  trees, 
and  are  found  throughout  the  summer.  The 
Moth  appears  in  the  autumn,  and  is  seen 
flying  dxiring  the  day-time,  even  in  the 
streets  of  Loudon. 

ORIOLE.  A name  applied  to  birds  of  dif- 
ferent groups, — the  European  Oriole  being 
allied  to  the  Thrushes,  the  American  Oriole 
to  the  Starlings.  The  first  species  we  describe 
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is  the  GoLBEtr  Oriole  (Oriolus  gaJbula), 
or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the  Goldeiv 
Thrush,  Is  during  the  summer  months  an 
inhabitant  of  many  of  the  temperate  and 
warmer  parts  of  Europe,  though  its  presence 
in  this  country  is  very  rare.  It  is  about  the 
size  of  a blackbird,  but  its  bill  is  larger, 
arched,  and  slightly  notched  at  the  tip.  Its 
colour  is  a very  fine  bright  golden  yellow, 
except  the  wings  and  tail,  which  are  black  ; 
but  the  quill  feathers  and  some  of  the  larger 
coverts  are  tipped  with  yellow,  the  latter 
forming  a small  yellow  spot  on  the  edge  of 
the  wing  : all  the  tail  feathers,  except  the 
two  middle  ones,  are  tipped  with  yellow  : 
the  bill  is  brownish-red,  and  between  the 
bill  and  eye  is  a black  stripe  ; the  legs  are 
brown.  The  female  differs  widely  from  the 
male  in  colour  : where  he  is  yellow,  she  is 
of  a dull  olive  green  j her  wing-coverts,  se- 
condary quills,  and  upper  parts  of  the  tail 
feathers,  partake  of  the  same  colour,  but  are  ' 
much  darker ; the  quills  and  lower  ends  of  1 
the  tail  feathers  are  dusky,  and,  as  well  as  ; 
the  former,  are  all  tipped,  more  or  less,  with 
pale  dull  yellow.  This  bird  is  of  a migratory  i 
nature,  and  is  supposed  to  spend  tlie  winter  | 
in  Asia  and  Africa,  and  to  pass  the  summer 
in  Europe.  When  about  to  construct  its 
nest,  the  Golden  Oriole  selects  the  forked 
extremity  of  some  slender  branch  (usually 
in  the  lower  part  of  a high  tree),  and  wreath- 
ing the  two  forks  rouiui  with  straws,  grosses,  ! 
or  other  vegetable  fibres  proper  for  the  pur-  j 
jiose,  at  length  connects  the  two  ends  in  ! 
order  to  form  the  verge  of  the  nest  i then  ^ 
continuing  the  straws  from  the  one  side  to  ' 
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the  other,  giving  the  whole  a proper  depth, 
and  crossing  and  interweaving  them  as  the 
work  proceeds,  forms  the  concavity  or  basket, 
which  is  afterwards  thickened  witli  tlie  stems 
of  the  liner  grasses,  intermixed  with  mosses 
and  lichens,  and  lined  with  feathers  and  still 
finer  materials.  It  usually  lays  four  or  five 
eggs,  which  are  of  a dull  white  colour, 
speckled  with  black. 

The  name  Oriole,  as  we  have  said,  is  also 
applied  to  birds  allied  to  the  Starlings,  to 
which  naturalists  have  applied  the  names  of 
Icterus  and  Agclaius.  Nearly  all  the  birds 
which  belong  to  this  numerous  and  beautiful 
genus  are  natives  of  the  American  continent. 
Some  of  the  species  are  gregarious,  others 
solitary  in  their  habits  ; but  all  are  of  a 
noisy  and  restless  disposition,  and  feed  on 
various  kinds  of  fruit,  grain,  and  insects. 
They  are  remarkable  for  the  structure  of 
their  nest,  which  in  some  species  hangs  from 
the  branch  to  wliich  it  is  attached,  and  in 
others  is  sewed  or  fastened  with  ireculiar  art 
beneath  the  surface  of  some  very  iarge  leaf. 
The  bill  of  this  genus  is  straight,  conical, 
and  very  sharp-pointed  ; mandibles  of  equal 
length  ; nostrils  small,  placed  at  the  base  of 
the  bill,  and  partly  covered  ; tongue  divided 
at  the  end  ; toes  tliree  forward  and  one 
backward  ; the  middle  joined  near  the  base 
to  the  outermost  one. 

The  Baltimore  Oriole  (^Icterus  Balti- 
more) takes  its  name  (according  to  Catesby) 
from  its  colours,  which  are  black  and  orange, 
being  those  of  the  arms  or  livery  of  Lord 
Baltimore,  formerly  proprietaryof  ilaryland. 
This  bird  is  seven  inches  in  length  ; bill 
almost  straight,  strong,  tapering  to  a sharp 
point,  black,  and  sometimes  lead-coloured, 
above,  the  lower  mandible  light  blue  towards 
the  base.  Head,  throat,  upper  part  of  the 
back  and  wings,  black  5 lower  part  of  tlie 
back,  rump,  and  whole  under  parts,  a bright 
orange,  deepening  into  Vermillion  on  the 
breast  ; the  black  on  the  shoulders  is  also 
divided  by  a band  of  orange  ; exterior  edges 
of  the  greater  wing-coverts,  as  well  as  the 


edges  of  the  secondaries,  and  part  of  those 
of  the  primaries,  white  ; the  tail  feathers 
under  the  coverts,  orange  ; the  two  middle 
ones,  from  thence  to  the  tips,  are  black, 
the  next  five,  on  each  side,  black  near  the  j 
coverts,  and  orange  towards  the  extremities, 
so  disposed,  that  when  the  tail  is  expanded,  | 
and  the  coverts  removed,  the  black  appears 
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in  the  form  of  a pyramid,  supported  on  an  i 
arch  of  orange.  Tail  slightly  forked,  the  ■ 
exterior  feather  on  each  side  a’quartcr  of  an  ■ 
inch  shorter  than  the  others  : legs  and  feet  I 
light  blue,  or  lead  colour  : iris  of  the  eve 
hazel.  ‘ 

Almost  the  whole  genus  of  Orioles  build 
pensile  nests.  In  Wilson’s  American  Orni- 
thology we  read,  that  “ so  solicitous  is  the  ' 
Baltimore  to  procure  proper  materials  for 
his  nest,  that,  in  the  season  of  building,  | 
the  women  in  the  country  are  under  tlie  i 
necessity  of  narrowly  watching  their  thread  : 
that  may  chance  to  be  out  bleaching,  and  the  ! 
farmer  to  secure  his  young  grafts ; as  the  i 
Baltimore,  finding  the  former,  and  the  strings 
which  secure  the  iatter,  so  well  adapted  for 
his  purpose,  frequently  carries  off  both  ; or,  ; 
should  the  one  be  over  heavy,  and  the  other  i 
too  firmly  tied,  he  will  tug  at  them  a con-  i 
siderable  time  before  he  gives  up  the  attempt,  f j 
Skeins  of  silk  and  hanks  of  tliread  have  j 
been  often  found,  after  the  leaves  were  fallen,  I 
hanging  round  the  Baltimore’s  nest  ; but  so  j 
woven  up,  and  entangled,  as  to  be  entirely 
irreclaimable.  Before  the  introduction  o’f 
Europeans,  no  such  material  could  have  lieen 
obtained  here  ; but,  with  the  sagacity  of  a 
good  architect,  he  has  improved  this  circum- 
stance  to  his  advantage  ; and  the  strongest 
and  best  materials  are  uniformly  found  in 
those  parts  by  which  the  whole  is  supported. 
Their  principal  food  consists  of  caterpillars, 
beetles,  and  bugs,  particularly  of  one  of  a 
brilliant  glossy  green,  fragments  of  which  I 
have  almost  always  foimd  in  their  stomach, 
and  sometimes  these  only.  The  song  of  the 
Baltimore  is  a clear  mellow  whistle,  repeated 
at  short  intervals  as  he  gleans  among  the 
branches.  There  is  in  it  a certain  wild 
plaintiveness  and  naivety  extremely  inter-  ’ 
esting.  It  is  not  uttered  with  the  rapidity 
of  the  ferrugiuous  thrush  (Turdus  rufus). 
aud  some  other  eminent  songsters  ; but  with  . 
the  pleasing  tranquillity  of  a careless  plough-  j 
boy,  whistling  merely  for  liis  own  amuse-  ! 
ment.  When  alarmed  by  an  approach  to  : 
liis  nest,  or  any  such  circumstance,  he  makes  | 
a kind  of  rapid  chirruping,  very  diff^nt  • 
from  his  usual  note.  This,  however,  is  al- 
ways  succeeded  by  those  mellow  tones  which  j 
seem  so  congenial  to  his  nature. 

“ The  Baltimore  inhabits  North  America, 
from  Canada  to  Mexico,  and  is  even  foimd  , 
ns  far  south  as  Brazil.  Since  the  streets  of  i 
our  cities  have  been  planted  with  that  beau- 
tiful and  stately  tree,  the  Lombardy  poplar, 
these  birds  are  our  constant  i-isitors  dnring  ; 
the  early  port  of  summer ; aud,  amid  the  j 
noise  and  tumult  of  coaches,  drays,  wheel-  : 
barrows,  and  the  din  of  the  multitude,  they  ' 
arc  heard  chanting  “ their  native  wood-notes 
wild  i ” sometimes,  too,  within  a few  yards 
of  an  oyster-man,  who  stands  bellowing.  1 
with  the  lungs  of  a Stentor,  under  the  shade 
of  the  same  tree  ; so  much  wilt  habit  recon- 
cile even  birds  to  the  roar  of  the  city,  and 
to  sounds  and  noises,  that,  in  other  circum- 
stances, would  put  a whole  grove  of  them  to 
flight.  These  birds  are  several  years  in  re-  ! 
cciving  their  complete  plumage.  Sometimes 
the  whole  tail  of  a male  individual  in  spring 
is  yellow,  sometimes  only  the  two  middle  ■ 
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feathers  arc  black,  and  frequently  the  black 
' on  the  back  is  skirted  with  orange,  and  the 
tail  tipped  with  the  same  colour.  Three 
years,  I have  reason  to  believe,  are  necessary 
to  tix  the  full  tint  of  the  plumage,  and  then 
the  male  bird  appears  as  already  described. 
The  chief  difference  between  the  male  and 
female  Baltimore  Oriole  is  the  superior 
brightness  of  the  orange  colour  of  the  former 
to  that  of  the  latter.  The  black  on  the 
bead,  upper  part  of  the  back  and  throat  of 
the  female,  is  intermixed  with  dull  orange  ; 
whereas,  in  the  male,  those  parts  are  of  a 
deep  shining  black  ; the  tail  of  the  female 
also  wants  the  greater  part  of  the  black,  and 
the  whole  lower  parts  are  of  a much  duskier 
orange.” 

The  Red-wixoed  Stakliso  {Agelahts 
pha^ticeus)  — the  Sturnus  predatorius  of 
Wilson  — is  thus  described  by  that  observant 
and  industrious  ornithologist : — “ This  no- 
torious and  celebrated  com-thief,  the  long 
reputed  plunderer  and  pest  of  our  honest 
and  laborious  farmers,  now  presents  himself 
before  us,  with  his  female  copartner  in 
iniquity,  to  receive  the  character  due  for 
their  very  active  and  distinguished  services. 
In  investigating  the  nature  of  these,  I shall 
endeavour  to  render  strict  historical  justice 
to  this  noted  pair  ; adhering  to  the  honest 
injunction  of  the  poet, 

Notliing  extenuate. 

Nor  set  down  aught  in  malice. 

Let  the  reader  divest  himself  equally  of 
prejudice,  and  we  shall  be  at  no  loss  to  as- 
certain accurately  tbeir  true  character. 

“The  Red- winged  Starlings,  though  ge- 
nerally migratory  in  the  states  north  of 
Maryland,  are  found  during  winter  in  im- 
mense flocks,  sometimes  associated  with  the 
pnrple  grakies,  and  often  by  themselves. 
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along  the  whole  lower  parts  of  Virginia, 
bf)th  Carolina^,  Georgia,  and  Louisiana,  par- 
ticularly near  the  sen  coast,  and  in  the  vici- 
nity of  large  rice  and  corn  fields.  In  the 
months  of  January  and  February,  while 
passing  through  the  former  of  these  countries, 
( was  frequently  entertained  with  the  aerial 
tvoliitiona  of  these  great  Ixxlies  of  Starlings, 
■iometimes  they  appeared  driving  about  like 
in  enormous  block  cloud  carrieil  bcfoic  the 
srind,  varying  its  shape  every  moment. 
Sometimes  suddenly  rising  from  the  fields 
iroiind  me  with  a noise  like  thunder ; while 
.he  glittering  of  innumerable  wings  of  the 
irightest  Vermillion  amid  the  block  cloud 
bey  formed,  produced  on  these  occasions  a 


I very  striking  and  splendid  effect.  Then 
descending  like  a torrent,  and  covering  the 
branches  of  some  detached  grove,  or  clump 
of  trees,  the  whole  congregated  multitude 
commenced  one  general  concert  or  chorus, 
that  I have  plainly  distinguished  at  the  dis- 
tance of  more  than  two  miles  ; and,  when 
listened  to  at  the  intermediate  space  of  about 
a quarter  of  a mile,  wdth  a slight  breeze  of 
wind  to  swell  and  soften  the  flow  of  its 
cadences,  was  to  me  grand,  and  even  sublime. 
The  whole  season  of  winter,  that,  with  most 
birds,  is  passed  in  struggling  to  sustain  life 
in  silent  melancholy.  Is,  with  the  Red-w'ings, 
one  continued  carnival.  The  profuse  glean- 
ings of  the  old  rice,  corn,  and  buckwdieat 
fields,  supply  them  with  abundant  food,  at 
once  ready  and  nutritious ; and  tlie  inter- 
mediate time  is  spent  either  in  aerial  ma- 
noeuvres, or  in  grand  vocal  performances,  as 
if  solicitous  to  supply  the  absence  of  all  the 
tuneful  summer  tribes,  and  to  cheer  the 
dejected  face  of  nature  with  their  whole 
combined  powers  of  harmony. 

“ About  the  20th  of  March,  or  earlier,  if 
the  season  be  open,  they  begin  to  enter 
Pennsylvania  in  numerous,  though  small 
parties.  These  migrating  flocks  are  usually 
obseiwed  from  daybreak  to  eight  or  nine  in 
the  morning,  passing  to  the  north,  chattering 
to  each  other  as  they  fly  along  ; and,  in  spite 
of  all  our  antipathy,  their  well-known  notes 
and  appearance,  after  the  long  and  dreary 
solitude  of  winter,  inspire  cheerful  and 
pleasing  ideas  of  returning  spring,  warmth, 
and  verdure.  Selecting  their  old  haunts, 
every  meadow  is  soon  enlivened  by  their 
presence.  They  continue  in  small  parties 
to  frequent  the  low  borders  of  creeks,  swamps, 
and  ponds,  till  about  the  middle  of  April, 
when  they  separate  in  pairs  to  breed  j and, 
about  the  last  week  in  April  or  first  in  May, 
begin  to  construct  their  nest.  The  place 
chosen  for  this  is  generally  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  a marsh  or  swamp,  meadow,  or 
other  like  watery  situation,  — the  spot,  usu- 
ally a thicket  of  alder  bushes,  at  the  height 
of  six  or  seven  feet  from  the  ground  j some- 
times in  a detached  bush,  in  a meadow  of 
high  grass  ; often  in  a tussock  of  rushes  or 
coarse  rank  gross  : and  not  unfrequently  on 
the  ground  : in  all  which  situations,  I have 
repeatedly  found  them.  When  in  a bush, 
they  are  generally  composed  outwardly  of 
wet  rushes,  picked  from  the  swamp,  and 
long  tough  gross  in  large  quantity,  and  well 
lined  with  very  fine  beut.  The  rushes, 
forming  the  exterior,  are  generally  extended 
to  several  of  the  adjoining  twigs,  round 
: which  they  are  repeatedly  and  securely 
twisted  ! a precaution  absolutely  necessary 
for  its  preservation,  on  account  of  the  flex- 
ible nature  of  the  bushes  in  which  it  is 
; placed.  The  same  caution  is  observed  when 
a tussock  is  chosen,  by  fastening  the  tops 
together,  and  intertwining  the  materials  of 
I which  the  nest  is  formed  with  the  stalks  of 
I rushes  around.  ^Vhen  placed  on  tlie  ground, 

' less  care  and  fewer  materials  being  ncccs- 
I sary,  the  nest  is  much  simpler  and  slighter 
tlian  before.  The  female  Jays  five  eggs,  of 
a very  pale  light  blue,  marked  witli  faint 
I tinges  of  light  purple  and  long  straggling 
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liucg  and  dashes  of  black.  It  is  not  un- 
common to  find  several  nests  in  the  same 
thicket,  within  a few  feet  of  each  otlicr. 

“ During  the  time  the  female  is  sitting, 
and  still  more  particularly  after  the  young 
are  hatched,  the  male,  like  most  other  birds 
that  build  in  low  situations,  exliibits  the 
most  rdolent  symptoms  of  apprehension  and 
alarm  on  the  approach  of  any  person  to  its 
near  neighbourhood.  Like  the  lapwing  of 
Europe,  he  flies  to  meet  the  intruder,  hovers 
at  a short  height  over-head,  uttering  loud 
notes  of  distress  ; and,  while  in  this  situa- 
tion, displays  to  great  advantage  the  rich 
glowing  scarlet  of  his  wings,  heightened  by 
the  jetty  black  of  his  general  plumage.  As 
the  danger  increases,  his  cries  become  more 
shrill  and  incessant,  and  his  motions  rapid 
and  restless  ; the  whole  meadow  is  alarmed, 
and  a collected  crowd  of  his  fellows  hover 
around,  and  mingle  their  notes  of  alarm  and 
agitation  with  his.  When  the  young  are 
taken  away,  or  destroyed,  he  continues  for 
several  days  near  the  place,  restless  and  de- 
jected, and  generally  recommences  building 
soon  after,  in  the  same  meadow.  Towards  the 
beginning  or  middle  of  August,  the  young 
birds  begin  to  fly  in  flocks,  and  at  that  age 
nearly  resemble  the  female,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  some  reddish  or  orange,  that  marks 
the  shoulders  of  the  males,  aud  which  in- 
creases in  space  and  brilliancy  as  winter 
approaches.  It  has  been  frequently  re- 
marked, that,  at  this  time,  the  young  birds 
chiefly  associate  by  themselves,  there  being 
sometimes  not  more  than  two  or  three  old 
males  observed  in  a flock  of  many  thousands. 
These,  from  the  superior  blackness  and  rich 
red  of  their  plumage,  are  very  conspicuous. 

Before  the  beginning  of  September,  these 
flocks  have  become  numerous  and  formi- 
dable ; and  the  young  ears  of  maize,  or 
Indian  com,  being  then  in  their  soft,  succu- 
lent, milky  state,  present  a temptation  that 
cannot  be  resisted.  Reinforced  by  nume- 
rous and  daily  flocks  from  all  parts  of  the 
interior,  they  pour  down  on  the  low  countries 
in  prodigious  multitudes.  Here  they  are 
seen,  like  vast  clouds,  wheeling  aud  driving 
over  the  meadows  and  devoted  corn  fields, 
darkening  the  air  with  their  numbers.  Then 
commences  the  work  of  destruction  on  the 
corn,  the  husks  of  which,  though  composed 
of  numerous  envelopments  of  closely  vwapt 
leaves,  are  soon  completely  or  partially  torn 
off;  while  from  all  quarters  myriads  con- 
tinue to  pour  do\vn  like  a tempest,  blacken- 
ing half  an  acre  at  a time  ; and,  if  not  dis- 
turbed, repeat  their  depredations  till  little 
remains  but  the  cob  and  the  shrivelled  skins 
of  the  grain  ; what  little  is  left  of  the  tender 
ear,  being  exposed  to  the  rains  and  weather, 
is  generally  much  injured.  All  the  attacks 
and  havoc  made  at  this  time  among  them 
with  the  gun , and  by  the  hawks,  — several 
species  of  which  are  their  constant  attend- 
ants,— has  little  effect  on  the  remainder. 
When  the  hawks  make  a sweep  among  them, 
they  suddenly  open  on  all  sides,  but  rarely 
in  time  to  disappoint  them  of  their  victims  ; 
and,  though  repeatedly  fired  at,  with  mortal 
clfect,  they  only  remove  from  one  field  to  an 
adjoining  one,  or  to  another  quarter  of  the 

same  enclosure.  From  dawn  to  nearly  sun- 
set, this  open  and  daring  devastation  is  car- 
ried on,  under  the  eye  of  the  proprietor  j 
and  a farmer,  who  has  any  considerable 
extent  of  corn,  would  require  half-a-dozen 
men  at  least,  with  guns,  to  guard  it ; and 
even  then,  all  their  vigilance  and  activity 
would  not  prevent  a good  tithe  of  it  from 
becoming  the  prey  of  the  blackbirds.  The 
Indians,  who  usually  plant  their  com  in 
one  general  field,  keep  the  whole  young  boys 
of  the  village  all  day  patrolling  round  and 
among  it ; and  each  being  furnished  with 
bow  and  arrows,  with  which  they  are  very 
expert,  they  generally  contrive  to  destroy 
great  numbers  of  them. 

“It  must,  however,  be  observed,  that  this 
scene  of  pillage  is  principally  carried  on  in 
the  low  countries,  not  far  from  the  sea-coast, 
or  near  the  extensive  flats  that  border  our 
large  rivers  ; and  is  also  chiefly  confined  to 
the  months  of  August  and  September.  After 
this  period,  the  com  having  acquired  its 
hard  shelly  coat,  and  the  seeds  of  the  reeds 
or  wild  oats,  with  a profusion  of  other  plants, 
that  abound  along  the  river  shores,  being 
now  ripe,  and  in  great  abundance,  they 
present  a new  and  more  extensive  field  for 
these  marauding  multitudes.  The  reeds  also 
supply  them  with  convenient  roosting  places, 
being  often  in  almost  imapproachable  mo- 
rasses j and  thither  they  repair  every  even- 
ing from  ali  quarters  of  the  country.  In 
some  places,  however,  when  the  reeds  become  ; 
dry,  advantage  is  taken  of  this  circumstance,  : 
to  destroy  these  birds,  by  a party  secretly  j 
approaching  the  piace,  under  cover  of  a dark  : 
night,  setting  fire  to  the  reeds  in  several  ^ 
places  at  once,  which,  being  soon  enveloped  ' 
in  one  general  flame,  the  uproar  among  the  I 
blackbirds  becomes  universal  ; and,  by  the 
light  of  the  conflagration,  they  are  shot  | 
down  in  vast  numbers  while  hovering  and  j 
screaming  over  the  place.  Sometimes  straw 
is  used  for  the  same  purpose,  being  previonsly 
strewed  near  the  reeds  and  alder  bushes, 
where  they  are  known  to  roost,  which  being  | 
instantly  set  on  fire,  the  consternation  and 
havoc  is  prodigious  j and  the  part3'  return 
by  day  to  pick  up  the  slaughtered  gSme.  j 
About  the  first  of  November,  they  begin  to  1 
move  off  towards  the  south  ; though,  near 
the  sea  coast,  in  the  states  of  New  Jersey 
and  Delaware,  they  continue  long  after  that 
period. 

“ Such  are  the  general  manners  and  cha- 
racter of  the  Red-winged  Starling  ; but  there  j 
remain  some  facts  to  be  mentioned,  no  less 
autlientic,  and  well  deserving  the  considera- 
tion of  its  enemies,  more  especially,  of  those 
whose  detestation  of  this  species  would  stop 
at  notliing  short  of  total  extirpation. 

“ It  has  been  already  stated,  that  they 
arrive  in  Pennsylvania  late  in  March.  Their 
general  food  at  this  season,  as  well  as  during 
the  early  part  of  summer  (for  the  crows  and 
purple  grakles  are  the  principal  pests  in 
planting  time),  consists  of  gnib-worms.  ca- 
terpillars, and  various  other  larva;,  the 
silent,  but  deadly  enemies  of  all  vegetation, 
and  whose  secret  and  insidious  attacks  are 
more  to  be  dreaded  by  the  husbandman  than 
the  combined  forces  of  the  whole  feathered 
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tribes  together.  For  these  vermin,  the 
Starlings  search  with  great  diligence  ; in  the 
ground,  at  the  roots  of  plants,  in  orchards, 
and  meadows,  as  well  as  among  buds,  leaves, 
and  blossoms : and,  from  their  known  vo- 
racity, the  multitudes  of  these  insects  which 
they"  destroy  must  be  immense.  Let  me 
illustrate  this  by  n short  computation  : if 
we  suppose  each  bird,  on  an  average,  to 
devour  fifty  of  these  larva:  in  a day  (a  very 
morlcrate  allowance!,  a single  pair,  in  four 
montlis,  the  usual  time  such  food  is  sought 
after,  will  consume  upwards  of  twelve  thou- 
sand. It  is  believed,  that  not  less  than  a 
million  pair  of  these  birds  are  distributed 
over  the  whole  extent  of  the  United  States 
in  summer ; whose  food,  being  nearly  the 
same,  would  swell  the  amount  of  vermin 
destroyed  to  twelve  thousand  millions.  But 
the  number  of  young  birds  may  be  fairly 
estimated  at  double  that  of  their  parents  j 
and,  as  these  are  constantly  fed  on  larva:, 
for  at  least  three  weeks,  making  only  the 
same  allowance  for  them  as  for  the  old  ones, 
their  share  would  amount  to  four  thousand 
two  hundred  millions  j making  a grand  total 
of  sixteen  thousand  two  hundred  millions  of 
no.xiotis  insects  destroyed  in  the  space  of 
four  months  by  this  single  species  I The 
combined  ravages  of  such  a liideous  host  of 
vermin  would  be  sufficient  to  spread  famine 
and  desolation  over  a wide  e.xtent  of  the 
richest  and  tx:st  cultivated  country  on  earth. 
All  this,  it  may  be  said,  is  mere  supposition. 
It  is,  however,  supposition  founded  on  known 
and  acknowledged  facts.  I have  never  dis- 
sected any  of  these  birds  in  spring  without 
receiving  the  most  striking  and  satisfactory 
proofs  of  these  facts  ; and  though,  in  a 
matter  of  this  kind,  it  is  impossible  to  as- 
certain precisely  the  amount  of  the  benefits 
derived  by  agriculture  from  this  and  many 
other  species  of  our  birds,  j et,  in  the  present 
case,  I cannot  resist  the  belief,  that  the  ser- 
vices of  this  species,  in  spring,  are  far  more 
important  oad  beneficial  than  the  value  of 
all  that  portion  of  com  whicli  a careful  and 
active  farmer  permits  himself  to  lose  by  it. 

“ The  Red-winged  Starling  is  nine  inches 
long,  and  fourteen  inches  in  extent ; the 
general  colour  is  a glossy  block,  with  the 
exception  of  the  whole  lesser  wing-coverts, 
the  first,  or  lower  row  of  which  is  of  a reddish 
cream  colour,  the  rest  a rich  and  splendid 
scarlet  j legs  and  bill,  glossy  brownish  black  j 
irides,  hazel  ; bill,  cylindrical  above,  com- 
pressed at  the  sides,  straight,  running  con- 
siiierably  up  the  forehead,  wlicre  it  is  pro- 
minent, rounding  and  fiattish  towards  tlie 
tip,  though  sharp-pointed  ; tongue,  nearly 
as  long  os  the  bill,  taia:ring  and  lacerated  at 
the  en<l ; tail,  rounded,  the  two  middle 
feathers  also  somewhat  shorter  than  those 
immediately  adjoining. 

*•  The  female  is  seven  inches  and  a quarter 
In  length,  and  twelve  inches  in  extent ; 
chin,  a pale  redilish  cream  ; from  the  nostril 
over  the  eye,  and  from  the  lower  mandililc, 
run  two  stripes  of  the  same,  speckled  with 
block  ; from  the  posterior  angle  of  the  eye 
is  iHickwards,  a streak  of  brownish  black  covers 
tlie  aiiriciilars  i throat,  and  whole  lower 
I>arts,  thickly  streaked  with  black  end  white, 


the  latter  inclining  to  cream  on  the  breast ; 
whole  plumago  above,  black,  each  feather 
bordered  with  pale  brown,  white,  or  bay, 
giving  the  bird  a very  mottled  appearance  ; 
lesser  coverts,  the  same  ; bill  and  legs  ns  in 
the  male.’’ 

We  obsen'c  that  Jlr.  Darwin,  in  his  ‘ Re- 
searches,’ speaking  of  tlie  various  birds  which 
abound  on  the  undulating  grassy  plains  of 
Jlaldonado,  says,  “ Several  species  of  the 
genus  Cassicus,  allied  to  our  Starlings  in 
habits  and  structure,  and  of  Tj'rnut  Fly- 
catchers, and  a Mocking-bird,  from  their 
numbers,  give  a character  to  the  ornithology. 
Some  of  the  Cassiei  are  very  beautiful,  black 
and  yellow  being  the  prevailing  colours  ; but 
Oriolus  riibcr  offers  nn  exception,  in  liaidng 
its  head,  shoulders,  and  thighs  of  tlie  most 
splendid  scarlet.  'This  bird  differs  from  its 
congeners  in  being  solitary.  It  frequents 
marshes  ; and,  seated  on  the  summit  of  a 
low  bush,  with  its  mouth  wdde  open,  utters 
a plaintive  agreeable  cry,  which  can  be  heard 
at  a long  distance.” 

ORNITHOBHYNCHUS,  or  DUCK- 
BILLED PLATYPUS.  iOrniOiorhyndius.) 
pciracloxiis.)  This  extraordinary  animal, 
which  almost  appears  to  be  a link  between 
the  aquatic  birds  and  the  mammalia,  is  pe- 
culiar to  New  Holland  and  Van  Diemen’s 
Land.  When  the  first  specimen  was  sent 
to  tills  country,  the  abnormal  character  of 
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its  beak  excited  the  suspicion  of  naturalists 
that  some  trick  had  been  attempted  to  be 
plaj’cd  off  upon  them  ; nor  was  it  until  one 
or  two  more  arrived,  that  they  were  disposed 
to  believe  it  was  a bona  flile  appendage  to 
the  animal’s  body.  The  Ornithorhynchus  is 
about  twenty  inches  long,  having  a long  and 
flattened  body  like  that  of  the  Otter,  covered 
with  a thick  soft  fur,  moderately  dark  brown 
above,  and  whitish  beneath.  The  muzzle  is 
elongated,  enlarged,  and  flattened,  resem- 
bling the  beak  of  a duck,  like  which,  its 
edges  are  armed  with  transversal  plates.  The 
teeth  are  situate  in  the  back  part  of  the 
mouth,  two  on  eacli  side,  witli  flat  tops  and  no 
roots.  The  feet  are  furnished  with  a mem- 
brane uniting  the  toes,  and  in  the  anterior 
feet  extending  beyond  the  nails.  The  tail 
is  flat  and  obtuse.  From  the  form  of  this 
animal  it  is  fitted  to  reside  in  the  water  j 
and  it  must  feed  on  soft  food,  ns  the  strueture 
of  the  beak  will  not  enable  it  to  grasp  any 
thing  firmly.  The  central  portion  of  the 
mandibles  is  a bony  eontinnation  from  tlie 
skull,  and  anteriorly  and  laterally  a carti- 
laginous substance,  perfectly  movable,  ex- 
tends some  little  distance  from  tlie  bony 
portion.  Feet  flve-toed  and  webbed.  In 
the  fore  feet  the  web  extends  a short  distance 
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beyond  the  elaws,  is  loose,  and  falls  back 
when  the  animal  burrows  : claws  strong, 
blunt,  the  two  lateral  shorter  than  the  three 
middle  ones.  Hind  feet  short,  narrow,  turned 
backwards,  and,  when  the  animal  is  at  rest, 
somewhat  resembling  a tin.  The  male  Or- 
nithorhyncus is  armed  with  a spur  on  each 
hind  leg,  having  a canal  in  it  similar  to  that 
in  the  poison-fang  of  venomous  serpents, 
and,  like  this,  also  furnished  with  a gland  at 
the  base,  secreting  a fluid  : henee  it  has  been 
thought  likely,  though  there  is  no  evidence 
of  the  fact,  that  wounds  produced  by  them 
would  be  dangerous.  They  have  no  ex- 
ternal ear,  and  their  eyes  are  very  small, 
but  brilliant.  The  motions  of  the  mandibles 
in  this  animal,  when  seeking  its  food  in  the 
mud  and  water,  are  the  same  as  those  of  a 
duck  when  feeding  in  similar  sitnations. 
Their  burrows  are  excavated  in  the  banks 
of  the  streams  they  inhabit,  and  are  of  very 
curious  construction.  The  entrance  is  sitn- 
ated  near  the  water’s  edge,  on  a steep  part 
of  the  bank,  and  is  concealed  amongst  the 
herbage.  Tlie  young  are  produced  in  a very 
imperfect  state,  and  are  very  unlike  the  full- 
grown  animal.  The  skin  is  entirely  desti- 
tute of  fur ; the  eyes  are  not  formed,  and 
their  place  is  merely  indicated  by  tlie  pre- 
sence of  a few  wrinkles  on  the  skin.  The 
margin  of  the  bill  is  at  that  time  soft,  and 
the  tongue  advances  to  its  front  edge  ; so 
that  the  young  animal  can  obtain  nourish- 
ment by  sneking,  which  was  at  first  thought 
impossible.  The  mammary  gland  is  very 
simple  in  structiu'e,  and  is  divided  into  a 
large  number  of  separate  lobes.  The  Orni- 
thorhyncus, when  asleep,  rolls  itself  up  like 
a hedgehog,  or  curls  itself  like  a dog,  keep- 
ing its  back  warm  by  bringing  over  it  the 
flattened  tail.  It  dresses  its  fur,  combing  it 
with  its  feet,  and  pecking  at  it  with  its  beak  ; 
and  seems  to  take  great  delight  in  keeping 
it  smooth  and  clean. 

In  conclusion,  we  cannot  but  join  in  the 
remark  of  Dr.  Shaw,  who  was  the  first  to 
describe  it.  “ Of  all  the  Mammalia  yet 
known  it  seems  the  most  e.xtraordinary  in 
its  conformation  ; exhibiting  the  perfect  re- 
semblance of  the  beak  of  a duck  engrafted 
on  the  head  of  a quadruped.” 

ORTHOCERAS.  A genus  of  fossil  shells, 
found  in  strata  mostly  below  the  carbo- 
niferous or  mountain  limestone.  These 
shells  are  straight,  with  septa  regularly  con- 
cave towards  the  aperture,  perforated  by  a 
nearly  cylindrical  siphuiicle  near  the  centre 
of  the  disc. 

ORTHOPTERA.  An  order  of  insects, 
distinguished  by  the  following  characters  : 
The  body  generally  less  firm  in  texture  than 
the  Coleoptera,  and  covered  by  soft  semi- 
membraiious  elytra  furnished  with  nervures. 
The  superior  wings  often  overlap  horizon- 
tally, as  in  the  Cockroaches,  but  in  many 
species  they  meet  at  an  angle,  as  in  the 
Grasshoppers  and  Locusts.  The  legs  of  some 
are  formed  for  running,  others  for  leai)ing. 
The  antennaj  are  usually  filiform,  and  some- 
times extremely  long  and  slender,  in  which 
case  they  are  composed  of  innumerable  mi- 
nute joints.  The  parts  of  the  mouth  are  well 
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developed,  and  aijproaclyn  structure  those  of 
the  order  Colcoptera.  The  Orthoptera  under-  ' 
go  a semi-metamorphosis,  of  which  all  the 
mutations  are  reduced  to  the  growth  and  de-  I 
velopment  of  the  elytra  and  wings  tliat  are 
always  visible  in  a rudimental  state  in  the 
nymph.  All  the  insects  of  this  order,  without  I 
exception,  are  terrestrial,  even  in  the  first  two  ! 
states  of  their  existence.  Some  are  carnivo-  ; 
rous.or  omnivorous,  but  the  greater  part  feed 
on  living  plants.  The  Order  comprises  nume-  i 
rolls  well-known  insects,  often  of  large  size  ' 
and  splendid  colours  i such  as  Grasshoppers,  ^ 
Locusts,  &c.  : na3’,  some  of  the  largest  known 
insects  belong  to  it ; a few  species  attaining  ' 
the  length  of  eight  or  nine  inches.  Compa-  ; 
ratively  few  are  found  in  temperate  regions; 
the  tropics  claiming  the  largest  and  most 
splendidly  coloured  among  them.  All  the 
Insects  belonging  to  this  order,  except  the  j 
Mantidas,  which  prey  on  other  insects,  are  | 
destructive  to  vegetation,  or  injurious  to  our  1 
household  possessions.  j 

ORTOLAN.  (Emheriza  hortulana.)  Tliis  : 
bird,  so  much  esteemed  for  the  delicacj’  of 
its  flesh,  is  a native  of  the  southern  parts  of  ; 
Europe,  and  a summer  visitor  also  of  the  i 
central  and  northern  parts.  It  is  a species 
of  FrinyiUida,  rather  more  than  six  inches 
in  length,  and  to  a cursory  observer  might 
be  easily  mistaken  for  the  j’cllow-hamraer. 
It  is  yellow  on  the  throat  and  around  the 
eyes ; the  breast  and  belly  are  a reddish 
bay  ; the  rump  red  ; and  the  upper  part  of 
the  body  brown,  varied  with  black  ; bill  and 
feet  inclining  to  flesh-colojrr.  No  bird  what- 
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ever  has  been  so  highly-  celebrated  in  the 
annals  of  gastronomy  as  the  Ortolan,  whe- 
ther we  consider  the  practices  resorted  to  at 
the  present  day  to  fit  them  for  the  tables  of 
the  wealthy,  or  refer  to  the  enormous  i)riccs 
paid  for  them  by  the  epicures  of  ancient 
Rome.  The  manner  in  which  they  arc  arti- 
ficially brought  to  the  highest  degree  of  per- 
fection, in  Italy  and  the  south  of  France,  is 
by-  confining  them  iii  a room  from  which  tlie 
rays  of  the  sun  are  excluded,  and  which  is 
lighted  by  lamps  kept  constantly  burning. 
There  the  birds  arc  kept  plcntifullv  supplied 
with  millet  seed  and  other  food  of  the  most 
nutritive  kind,  till  they  become  mere  luiniis 
of  fat ; in  which  state  they  arc  regarded  as 
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: most  delicious,  although  so  rich  as  soon  to 
I satiate  the  appetite  of  even  a professed  gour- 
I maud.  A great  traffic  was  formerly  carried 
• on  from  the  island  of  Cyprus  in  these  birds. 
: They  are  caught  in  vast  numbers  there,  and 
pickled  in  casks,  each  containing  from  three 
I to  four  hundred,  prepared  with  spice  and 
vinegar.  In  some  years  the  number  of  casks 
! exported  has  amounted  to  400,  or,  upon  an 
' average,  14,000  of  these  highly-prized  mor- 
sels  The  Ortolan  frequents  bushy  places, 

but  sometimes  makes  its  nest  on  the  ground 
in  corn-fields ; and  lays  four  or  five  dull 
white  or  grayish  eggs,  speckled  and  spotted 
with  black. 

ORTYGO.METRA.  A genus  of  Gralla- 
torial  birds,  containing  the  Coiiiiox  Ckake 
[which  see]. 

ORTYX.  A genus  of  Gallinaceous  birds, 
which  may  be  regarded  ns  the  Partridges 
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and  Quails  of  America,  but  differing  from 
those  of  the  Eastern  hemisphere  in  some 
striking  features.  They  have  a shorter  and 
stouter  beak,  more  convex  above  ; and  some 
t have  remarkable  recurved  top-knots.  Tliey 
1 perch  on  branches,  and  when  disturbed,  even 
on  trees. 

Mr.  Gould  has  published  a beautifully  il- 
lustrated monograph  of  them.  Our  first 
figure  represents  the  finely  crested  and  grace- 
fully shaped  and  coloured  Californian  Quail, 
which,  as  the  name  implies,  is  a native  of 
California : our  second  represents  a species 
which  has  been  long  known  and  described  as 
the  AMEKirAX  Quail,  or  Paktridoe,  as  it  is 
tcrmcil  (Ortyx  Vir'jinnmis),  and  is  found  from 
New  England  to  Honduras.  It  is  about  nine 
inches  in  length  ; the  bill  is  black  ; eye  dark 
hazel  ; crown,  neck,  and  upi>er  part  of  the 
breast,  red  brown  ; sides  of  the  neck  spotted 
with  white  and  black  on  a reddish  brosvn 
ground ; line  over  the  eye,  down  the  neck, 
and  whole  chin  pure  white,  bordered  by  a 
band  of  block,  which  descends  and  forms  a 
crescent  on  the  throat : the  bock,  scapulars, 
and  lesser  coverts,  red  brown,  mixed  with 
ash,  and  minutely  marked  with  block ; 
wings  plain  and  dusky ; lower  part  of  the 
breast  and  belly  whitish,  marked  with  black 
arrow-heads  ; tail  ash,  spotted  with  yellow 
brown.  Notwithstanding  there  is  some  re- 
semblance in  form  and  general  appearance 
between  the  Quails  of  tlio  two  continents, 
they  differ  very  widely  in  their  habits.  In- 
stead of  being  a bird  of  passage,  scarcely  any 
of  the  feathered  triI)C  appear  to  have  such 


strong  local  attachments  ns  the  Americiui 
Quail.  The  female  constructs  her  simple  I 
nest,  in  May,  generally  at  the  foot  of  a thick 
tuft  of  grass,  that  shelters  and  conceals  it ; 
and  lays  from  fifteen  to  twenty  eggs,  which 


are  perfectly  wliite.  AYilson  is  of  opinion 
that  the  common  idea,  that  Quails  occasion-  i 
ally  lay  in  each  other’s  nests,  is  correct. 
About  tire  beginning  of  September  the  young  i 
birds  nearly  attain  their  full  growth,  and  I 
associate  in  flocks  or  coveys  of  various  sizes  ; ; 
at  wliich  time  also  their  untiring  persecution 
by  sportsmen  and  trappers  begins.  During  I 
the  end  of  the  summer  and  the  beginning 
of  the  autumn,  the  note  of  the  male  is  every- 
where heard ; and  by  the  commencement  of 
October  they  enter  on  what  is  termed  their 
running  season,  when  they  are  to  be  met 
with  in  swamps  and  thickets,  instead  of  the 
open  fields.  They  are  particularly  fond  of 
buck-wheat  and  Indian  com  ; but  grain  of 
all  kinds,  seeds,  and  insects,  supply  them 
with  food.  Like  the  rest  of  the  gallinaceous 
tribe,  they  fly  with  a loud  whirring  sound, 
occasioned  by  the  shortness  of  their  wings 
and  the  rapidity  with  which  they  move 
them.  During  the  winter  they  often  suffer 
severely  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather 
and  whole  coveys  are  found  frozen  in  spots 
where,  they  had  endeavoured  to  shelter 
themselves. 

ORYCTEROPDS,  or  AARD-VARK. 
(Orgeteropus  Capensis.)  This  insectivorous 
animal  partakes  of  the  nature  both  of  the 
Ant-eater  and  the  Armadillo  ; agreeing  with 
the  former  in  its  general  habits,  but,  although 
entirely  destitute  of  scaly  armour,  more  re- 
sembling the  latter  ns  to  its  anatomical 
structure.  The  skin  is  thick,  coarse,  and 
covered  with  stiff  hair ; the  limbs  short, 
thick,  and  verjr  muscular.  It  is  of  a deep 
gray  colour,  tinged  with  reddish  brown  on 
the  sides,  and  blackish  legs  : the  fore-feet 
have  each  four  stout  toes,  armed  with  large 
solid  nails,  the  hind  ones  five  ; and  the  nails 
or  claws  on  all  the  feet  are  remarkably 
strong.  This  animal  is  very  common  in 
some  parts  of  South  Africa,  and  has  received 
the  name  of  Aard-vark  [earth  hog]  from  the 
Dutch  colonists  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
from  its  habit  of  burrowing  (which  its  taper 
head  and  powerful  claws  are  admirably 
adapted  for],  as  well  ns  from  its  fancied 
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resemblance  to  a small  short-legged  pig, 
■tt’liich  at  flrst  siglit  it  conTCys  a tolerable 
notion  of.  When  full  grown  the  Aard-vark 
measures  about  five  feet  from  the  tip  of  the 
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snout  to  the  end  of  the  tail,  the  latter  being 
nearly  half  the  lengtix  of  the  body.  By 
means  of  its  long  glutinous  tongue  it  feeds 
principally  on  ants,  which,  after  it  has  ef- 
fected an  entrance  into  their  dome-like  ha- 
bitations, it  literally  devours  by  thousands  ; 
and  as  these  insects  in  tropical  climates  are 
not  only  very  large,  but  of  a fat  and  unctuous 
nature,  and  found  in-  Immense  abundance, 
tile  animal  is  generally  in  good  condition. 
Tlie  flesh  is  allowed  to  be  wholesome  and 
palatable  food,  and  the  Iiind  quarters  espe- 
cially, when  cured  as  hams,  are  much  es- 
teemed. 

ORYX  ; or  EGYTTJ.i\JSr  ANTELOPE. 
{Oryx  gazella.)  The  size  of  the  Egyptian 
Antelope,  or  Pasan,  is  somewhat  superior  to 
tliat  of  a deer,  and  it  is  more  easily  dis- 
tinguished than  many  others  in  this  ex- 
tensive race  ; the  horns  affording  a character 
perfectly  clear  and  constant,  being  thi-ee  feet 
long,  nearly  straight,  annulated  half  way 
up,  and  gradually  tapering  to  the  point. 
The  head  is  white,  witli  triangular  patches 
of  black  on  the  forcliead  and  under  the  eyes: 
the  neck  and  upper  part  of  the  body  are  of  a 
pale  bluish  gray  ; the  belly  and  insides  of 
the  limbs  are  white  ; and  a dark  stripe  runs 
along  the  back  to  the  tail,  which  much  re- 
sembles that  of  a horse.  The  hoofs  and  liorns 
are  black  : the  hair  under  the  throat,  along 
the  ridge  of  the  back,  and  over  the  shoulders, 
is  long  and  rough.  It  inhabits  different  parts 
of  Africa,  and  is  met  with  also  in  Persia, 
India,  and  Arabia.  It  is  resolute  and  dan- 
gerous when  hard  pressed,  its  long  sharp 
horns  being  used  with  amazing  energy  and 
address. 

OSPHRANTER.  A genus  of  Kangaroos 
figured  ill  Mr.  Gould’s  fine  work.  One  spe- 
cies, 0.  Antilopinus,  or  Red  Wallaroo,  is 
from  Port  Essington.  Capt.  Chambers  in- 
formed Mr.  Gould,  tliat,  when  hard  pressed, 
this  robust-forraed  animal  becomes  exceed- 
ingly fierce  and  bold,  and  while  among  the 
rocks  and  at  bay,  a most  daugerous  antago- 
nist, one  of  his  finest  dogs  being  tumbled 
over  a precipice  and  killed  by  an  old  male. 
The  female  is  much  smaller  than  the  male, 
the  former  being  but  five  feet  six  inches  from 
the  snout  to  the  end  of  the  tail  j while  the 
latter  is  at  least  seven  feet  three  inches, 

OSPREY.  (.PandionJialicetus.')  This  is  one 
of  the  most  numerous  of  all  the  large  birds 
of  prey,  and  is  found  scattered  over  the  whole 


of  Europe.  Its  haunts  arc  on  the  sea-shore, 
and  on  the  borders  of  rivers  and  lakes  : its  ■ 
principal  food  is  fish,  upon  which  it  darts 
with  great  rapidity  and  undeviating  aim. 

It  is  nearly  two  feet  in  length : bill  black, 
eye  yellow  ; the  head  is  small  and  flat,  the 
crovTi  wliite,  marked  with  oblong  dusky 
spots  i the  cheeks,  and  all  the  under  parts  of 
the  body,  are  white,  sliglitly  spotted  with 
brown  on  the  breast ; from  the  comer  of  each 


eye  a streak  of  dark  brown  extends  down 
the  side  of  the  neck  towards  the  wing  ; the 
upper  part  of  the  bodj'  is  brown ; the  legs 
are  very  short,  thick,  strong,  and  of  a pale 
blue  colour,  and  the  claws  black  : the  outer 
toe  is  larger  than  the  inner  one,  and  easily 
turns  backwards,  by  which  means  this  bird  | 
can  more  easily  secure  its  slippery  prey. 
The  Osprey  builds  its  nest  upon  the  ground, 
among  reeds,  and  lays  three  or  four  eggs,  of  • 
an  elliptical  form,  rather  less  than  those  of 
a hen.  | 

OSTEOLEPIS,  or  BONT-SCALE  FISH. 
An  ichthyolite  of  very  singular  structure, 
discovered  by  Mr.  Hugh  Miller,  and  de- 
scril)ed  by  him  in  his  work,  entitled  ‘ The 
Old  Red  Sandstone,’  &c.  We  shall  give  liie 
account  of  it  in  his  own  words:  “ We  are 
accustomed  to  see  vertebrated  animals  with  i 
the  bone  uncovered  in  one  part  only,  — that 
part  the  teeth,  — and  with  the  rest  of  the 
skeleton  wrapped  up  in  flesh  and  skin. 
Among  the  reptiles  we  find  a few  exceptions  ; 
but  a creature  with  a skull  as  naked  as  its 
teeth, — the  bone  being  merely  covered,  as  in 
these,  by  a liard  shining  enamel,  and  with 
toes  also  of  bare  enamelled  bone,  — would  be 
deemed  an  anomaly  in  creation.  And  yet 
such  was  the  condition  of  the  Ostcolepis  and 
many  of  its  contemporaries.  The  enamelled 
teeth  were  placed  in  jaws  which  pre.ecntcd 
outside  a surface  as  naked  and  as  finely  ena- 
melled as  their  own.  The  entire  head  was 
covered  with  enamelled  osseous  plates,  fur- 
nished Inside  like  other  bones,  as  shown  Ity 
their  cellular  construction,  with  their  nou- 
rishing blood-vessels,  and  perhaps  their  oil, 
and  which  rested  apparently  on  tiic  cartila- 
ginous box,  which  must  have  enclosed  the 
brain,  and  connected  it  witli  the  vertebral 
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column.  I cannot  better  illustrate  the  pe- 
; culiar  condition  of  the  fins  of  this  ichthj'o- 
lite,  than  by  the  webbed  foot  of  a water-fowl. 

; The  web  or  membrane  in  all  the  aquatic  birds 
with  which  we  arc  acquainted,  not  only  con- 
nects, but  also  covers  the  toes.  The  web  or 
membrane  in  the  fins  of  existing  fishes  ac- 
complishes a similar  purpose  j it  both  con- 
: nccts  and  covers  the  supporting  bones  or 
rays.  Imagine,  however,  a webbed  foot  in 
; which  the  toes  — connected  but  not  covered 
— present,  as  in  skeletons,  an  upper  and 
under  surface  of  naked  bone ; and  a very 
correct  idea  may  be  formed  from  such  afoot, 
of  the  condition  of  fin  which  obtained  among 
at  least  one-half  the  ichthyolitcs  of  the  Lower 
Old  Ked  Sandstone.  The  supporting  bones 
' or  rays  seem  to  have  been  connected  laterally 
I by  the  membrane,  but  on  both  sides  they 
, presented  bony  and  finelj'-cnaraelled  sur- 
l faces.  In  this  singular  class  of  fish,  all  was 
bone  without,  and  all  was  cartilage  within  ; 

I and  t:'.e  bone  in  every  instance,  whether  in 
I the  form  of  jaws  or  of  plates,  of  scales  or  of 
I rays,  presented  an  external  surface  of  ena- 
I mel.”  “ The  Osteolepis  was  cased  from  head 
; to  tail  in  complete  armour.  The  head  had 
, its  plaited  mail,  the  body  its  scaly  mall,  the 
, fins  their  mail  of  parallel  and  jointed  bars  ; 
the  entire  suit  glittered  with  enamel ; and 
every  plate,  bar,  and  scale  was  dotted  with 
microscopic  points.  Every  ray  had  its  double 
I or  treble  puuctulated  group ; the  markings 
, lie  as  thickly  in  proportion  to  the  fields  they 
' cover,  as  the  circular  perforations  in  a lacs 
veil ; and  the  effect,  viewed  tlu-ough  the 
glass,  is'  one  of  lightness  and  beauty.” 

OSTRACEA  : OSTREA.  [See  Oyster.] 

OSTR.A.CION.  A singular  genus  of  fishes, 
distinguished  from  all  others  by  the  bony 
1 crust  or  covering  in  which  they  are  en- 
veloped, and  the  species  differing  also  from 
; each  other  by  certain  peculiarities  of  form. 

. They  are  termed  Ostracions  or  Trunk  fishes. 

' The  head  and  body  are  covered  with  plates 
' of  bone,  so  united  os  to  form  an  Inflexible 
; cuirass  : leaving  only  the  tail,  fins,  mouth, 

' and  a small  portion  of  the  gill-opening,  ca- 
; pable  of  motion,  — all  of  which  movable 
; parts  pass  through  openings  of  the  armadillo- 
; like  defensive  coat  of  mail.  The  vertebra: 
arc  also  compactly  fixed  together.  There 
^ are  no  ventral  fins,  and  the  dorsal  and  anal 
are  small  and  placed  far  back.  There  is 
I little  flesh;  but  the  liver  is  large,  and  alrounds 
I in  oil.  The  surface  is  often  armed  with 
; spines.  Nearly  all  the  species  are  natives 
i of  the  Indian  and  American  seas  ; and  some 
I arc  considered  excellent  fish  for  the  table. 

I None  are  known  in  the  British  seas. 

OSTRICn.  (Strutkio.)  The  Ostrich  and 
its  allies,  lielonging  to  the  order  Curswes, 
are  distinguished  by  having  their  wings  but 
Kttie  developed  ; and  accordingly,  instead 
of  being  denizens  of  the  air,  they  may  be 
considered  as  exclusively  terrestrial.  They 
have  wings,  it  is  true,  orfmirably  adapted  to 
usist  them  in  running  ; but  they  are  totally 
incapable,  by  their  most  energetic  action,  of 
raising  the  birds  from  the  ground.  Nor  is 
it  only  in  the  absence  of  perfect  wings,  but 
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in  the  character  of  the  plumage,  that  the 
want  of  adaptation  of  these  birds  to  flight  in 
the  air  is  manifested  : for  the  barbs  of  the 
feathers  have  so  little  adhesion  to  each  other, 
that  the  air  can  pass  readily  between  them. 
It  may  indeed  be  said,  that  while  the  Ostrich 
has  the  general  outline  and  properties  of  a 
bird,  it  still  retains  many  of  the  traits  of  a 
quadruped,  and  appears  to  fill  up  the  chasm 
in  nature  tvhich  separates  one  class  of  beings 
from  another.  No  bird,  however,  is  more 
justly  celebrated,  not  only  from  the  beauty 
and  value  of  its  plumage,  but  also  from  its 
great  size  and  peculiar  habits. 

The  African  or  True  Ostrich  (Stmthio 
cameliis)  is  from  seven  to  eight  feet  high  from 
the  top  of  its  head  to  the  ground  : much  of 
this,  however,  is  made  up  by  the  great  length 
of  its  neck.  Its  head  is  small,  and  both  it 
and  the  neck  are  destitute  of  feathers,  having 
only  a few  scattered  hairs.  The  feathers 
on  the  body  of  the  male  bird  are  black  ; but 
on  the  female  dusky  ; those  of  the  wings  and 
tail  are  white,  sometimes  marked  with  black ; 
and  on  each  of  the  wings  are  two  spurs,  about 
an  inch  long.  The  tliighs  are  naked,  and 
the  legs  hard  and  scaly.  It  has  two  very 
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large  toes,  of  unequal  size  ; the  largest, 
which  is  on  the  inside,  is  seven  inches  long, 
including  the  claw ; the  other,  about  four 
inches,  is  destitute  of  a claw.  It  inhabits 
the  sandy  deserts  of  Arabia  and  Africa,  in 
large  flocks ; everywhere  avoiding  the  pre- 
sence of  Man,  but  not  disliking  the  society 
of  other  animals.  The  wings  are  furnished 
with  loose  and  flexible  plumes.  The  elegance 
of  tliese  feathers,  arising  from  their  slender 
stems  and  the  disunited  barbs,  has  occasioned 
them  to  be  prized  in  all  ages ; and  as  they 
still  constitute  a valuable  article  of  com- 
merce, there  is  no  chance  of  the  Ostrich  being 
allowed  to  remain  undisturbed,  even  in  the 
desolate  regions  which  he  inhabits.  The 
hunting  of  this  bird  is  extremely  laborious, 
as  he  is  far  swifter  than  the  fleetest  horse. 
The  mode  adojitcd  by  the  Arabians  and 
Moors  is  to  continue  the  pursuit  as  long  us 
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possible,  when  the  chase  is  taken  up  by 
another  on  a fresh  horse,  till  the  bird  is 
worn  down  ; which  is  the  more  readily  done, 
as  the  Ostrich,  instead  of  pursuing  a straight 
course,  runs  in  a circuitous  direction.  The 
European  sportsman,  we  are  told,  after  riding 
so  that  the  bird  shall  pass  within  shot,  dis- 
mounts and  brings  it  down  with  the  rifle. 
In  Sir  James  Alexander’s  Travels  we  read 
that  tile  Kaffirs  nimbly  pursue  the  fleet  and 
powerful  Ostrich,  and  enclose  him  : when  he 
makes  a rush  at  a part  of  the  circle,  kicking 
out  furiously,  and  clearing  all  before  liim,  if 
not  mortally  and  speedily  assegaied. 

The  Ostrich  has  a capacious  crop,  strong 
gizzard,  and  voluminous  intestines ; feeds 
voraciously  on  grain,  grass,  &c.,  and  so  ob- 
tuse is  its  taste  that  it  will  swallow  pieces  of 
leather,  metal,  wood,  or  any  hard  substances. 
In  tills  it  is  probably  guided  by  the  same 
instinct  that  leads  the  fowl  to  sw'allow 
gravel : for  they  are  probably  of  use  in  as- 
sisting the  action  of  the  gizzard  in  the 
reduction  of  the  food.  Dr.  Shaw  asserts  that 
he  saw  one  at  Oran  that  swallowed,  without 
any  seeming  inconvenience,  several  leaden 
bullets,  as  they  were  thrown  upon  the  floor, 
scorching  hot  from  the  mould.  The  female 
lays  from  ten  to  twelve  eggs  in  a hole  in 
the  sand  ; and,  although  she  does  not  incu- 
bate them  continually,  no  bird  has  a stronger 
affection  for  its  offspring,  or  watches  its  nest 
with'  more  assiduity.  Contrary  to  the  ge- 
neral opinion,  she  always  broods  over  her 
eggs  at  night,  only  leaving  them  during  the 
hottest  part  of  the  day.  In  procuring  the 
eggs  from  the  nest,  the  natives  are  very 
careful  not  to  touch  any  with  their  hands, 
as  the  parent  birds  are  sure  to  discover  it  on 
their  return,  and  not  only  desist  from  lay- 
ing any  more  in  the  same  place,  but  trample 
to  pieces  all  those  that  have  been  left ; 
therefore  a long  stick  is  always  used  to  push 
them  out  of  the  nest.  The  eggs,  which 
weigh  about  three  pounds  each,  are  said  to 
be  a great  delicacy,  and  are  prepared  for  the 
table  in  various  ways.  Ostriches  are  poly- 
gamous birds ; one  male  being  generally 
seen  with  two  or  tlrree  females,  and  some- 
times with  more.  In  a tame  state  they  are 
tractable  and  familiar  towards  persons  whom 
they  know,  but  are  often  fierce  towards 
strangers,  whom  they  will  attempt  to  push 
down  by  running  furiously  upon  them  j and 
on  succeeding  in  this  effort,  they  not  only 
peck  at  their  fallen  foe  with  their  beak,  but 
strike  at  liim  with  their  feet  with  the  utmost 
violence.  When  thus  engaged,  they  make  a 
fierce  hissing  noise,  and  have  their  throats 
inflated  and  mouths  open, but  at  other  times 
they  have  a kind  of  cackling  voice. 

The  species  Rhea  Americana,  which  by 
some  is  called'  the  American  Ostrich,  in- 
habits various  parts  of  South  America  to  the 
southward  of  the  equator,  but  is  principally 
found  on  tbe  great  plains  in  Buenos  Ayres 
and  the  adjoining  states.  It  differs  essen- 
tially, however,'from  the  true  Ostrich,  having 
three  toes  instead  of  two  ; is  much  smaller  ; [ 
and  is  of  a uniform  gray  colour,  e.xccpt  on  | 
the  back,  which  basn  brown  tint.  Tire  back  i 
and  rump  are  furnisbed  witli  long  feathers,  j 
but  not  of  the  same  rich  and  costly  kind  ns  | 


those  of  tile  former  species.  It  is  capable  of 
great  speed,  and  its  running  is  accompanied 
with  a singular  motion  of  its  wings ; each 
being  alternately  raised  and  outstretched, 
and  then  -depressed.  It  is  taken  by  being 
chased  on  horseback,  and  catching  it  with 
the  l^so,  or  by  means  of  balls  connected  by 
a strip  of  hide,  and  thrown  in  such  n way  as 
to  entangle  its  legs. 

In  describing  the  habits  of  this  bird  ^fr. 
Darwin  tells  us  that  “ AVhen  several  horse- 
men appear  in  a semicircle,  it  becomes  con- 
founded, and  does  not  know  which  way  to 
escape.  They  generally  prefer  running 
against  the  wind  ; yet  at  the  first  start  they 
expand  their  wings,  and,  like  a vessel,  make 
all  sail.  On  one  fine  hot  day  I saw  several 
Ostriches  enter  a bed  of  tall  rushes,  where 
they  squatted  concealed,  till  quite  closely 
approached.  It  is  not  generally  known  that 
Ostriches  readily  take  to  the  water.  Mr. 
King  informs  me  that  at  the  bay  of  San 
Bias,  and  at  Port  Valdes  in  Patagonia,  he 
saw  these  birds  swimming  several  times  from 
island  to  island.  They  ran  into  the  water 
both  when  driven  down  to  a point,  and  like- 
wise of  their  own  accord  when  not  fright- 
ened : the  distance  crossed  was  about  200 
yards.  When  swimming,  very  little  of  their 
bodies  appear  above  water,  and  their  necks 
pe  extended  a little  forward  : their  progress 
is  slow.  On  two  occasions,  I saw  some 
Ostriches  swimming  across  the  Cruz  river,  ' 
where  its  course  was  about  400  yards  wide, 
and  the  stream  rapid.  | 

“ The  inhabitants  who  live  in  the  country  ' 
readily  distinguish,  even  at  a distance,  the  ; 
cock  bird  from  the  hen.  The  former  is  ' 
larger  and  darker-coloured,  and  has  a bigger  | 
head.  The  Ostrich,  I believe  the  cock,  emits  . 
a singular  deep-toned  hissing  note.  When  | 
first  I heard  it,  standing  in  the  midst  of  ; 
some  sand-hillocks,  I thought  it  was  mode  ! 
by  some  wild  beast,  for  it  is  a sound  that  one  | 
cannot  tell  whence  it  comes,  or  from  how  far 
distant.  When  we  were  at  Bahia  Blanca  in  I 
the  months  of  September  and  October,  the 
eggs,  in  extraordinary  numbers,  were  found  | 
all  over  the  country.  They  either  lie  sc^t-  i 
tered  single,  in  which  case  they  are  never 
hatched,  and  are  called  by  the  Spaniards  I 
huachos;  or  they  are  collected  together  into  ' 
a shallow  excavation,  which  forms  the  nest.  | 
Out  of  the  four  nests  ahich  I saw,  three  i 
contained  twenty-two  eggs  each,  and  the  \ 
fourth  twenty-seven.  In  one  day’s  hunting  ; 
on  horseback  sixty-four  eggs  were  found : i 
forty-four  of  these  were  in  two  nests,  and  , 
the  remaining  twenty  scattered  huachos.  ; 
Tbe  Gauchos  unanimously  affirm,  and  there  . 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  their  statement,  that 
the  male  bird  alone  hatches  the  eggs,  and  ! 
for  some  time  afterwards  accompanies  the  1 1 
young.  The  cock  when  on  the  nest  Ucs 
very  close  ; I have  myself  almost  ridden  i 
over  one.  It  is  asserted  that  at  such  times  ; 
they  are  occasionally  fierce,  and  even  dan-  j 
gerous,  and  that  thej'  have  been  known  to 
attack  a man  on  horseback,  trying  to  kick  | 
and  leap  on  him.  The  Gauchos  unani-  | 
mously  aflirm  that  several  families  lay  in  | 
one  nest.  I have  been  positively  told,  that 
four  or  five  hen  birds  have  been  sacn  to  go. 
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in  the  miilille  of  the  diiy,  one  after  the  other, 
to  the  same  nest.  I may  add,  also,  that  it  is 
believed  in  Africa,  that  two  females  lay  in 
one  nest.” 

At  a meeting  of  the  Zoological  Society  of 
London  iKcb.  23.  1847)  the  Earl  of  Derby 
took  an  opportunity  of  noticing  some  of  the 
differences  which  appear  to  characterize  the 
Strutliious  tribe  in  their  breeding,  and  which 
he  believed  were  nut  generally  known. 
Having  shown  that  the  Emu  is  strictly  mo- 
nogamous, he  observed  that  the  'Jiheas,  on 
the  contrary,  are  clearly  polygamous ; and 
with  them  the  male  not  only  selects  the 
place  for  and  forme  the  nest,  but  actually 
collects  together  in  it  the  eggs  {which  are 
frequently  laid  at  random  about  the  enclo- 
sure), and  roll  them  along  by  inserting  his 
beak  between  the  c^g  and  the  ground,  as  a 
boy  would  roll  a cncket-ball  along  by  the 
aid  of  a long  stick  with  a hooked  end  to  it. 
He  does  this  in  order  that  he  may  incubate 
them  ; and  it  has  been  observed  that  he 
shows  no  signs  of  anger  when  the  females 
approach  the  nest. 

OTID^.  The  name  given  to  a family  of 
birds  (the  Bustards).  Those  wliich  are  pe- 
culiar to  the  Eastern  Hemisphere  and  to  Aus- 
tralia, have  the  long  neck  and  legs,  stout 
body,  and  strong  limbs  of  the  Ostrich.  [For 
the  European  species,  see  Bustard.] 

OTIOH.  A genus  of  Pedunculated  Cirri- 
pedes,  found  on  the  Indian  coast,  commf  nly 
attached  to  buildings  covered  by  the  sea. 
The  body  is  sub-quadrate,  supported  on  s. 
fleshy  i>cdiclc  with  a gaping  aperture  and 
two  posterior  auricular  tubes  ; five  small 
testaceous  valves,  adhering  near  the  sides  of 
the  ai>erture. 

OTOLITHHS.  A sub-genus  of  fishes  be- 
longing to  the  family  Sciomidee,  inhabiting 
the  Indian  Ocean  and  Atlantic  coasts  of 
America.  The  Otolithus  regalis,  or  Sque- 
TAOUE,  is  commonly  from  a foot  to  fifteen 
inches  long,  but  it  often  grows  much  larger. 
The  head  and  back  are  brown,  with  fre- 
quently a tinge  of  greenish  ; faintly  silvery 
with  dusky  specks  above  the  lateral  line, 
which  gradually  disappear  on  the  ades  ; and 
the  under  part  is  wholly  of  a clear  white. 
The  eyes  are  large  and  pale  yellow.  There 
are  two  strong  canine  teeth  in  the  upper 
jaw,  which  is  also  armed  with  a single  row 
of  verpf  small  pointed  teeth  ; and  the  under 
jaw  IS  furnished  with  a row  of  small 
teeth  which  is  doubled  anteriorly.  The  two 
dorsals  are  well  separated,  and  the  second, 
as  well  os  the  caudal  and  anal,  is  in  a great 
part  covered  with  small  scales.  Dr.  Mitchell, 
describing  this  species,  observes  that  it  is  “ a 
fleh  of  a goodly  appearance,  wholesome  and 
well-tasted,  though  rather  soft.  He  is  taken 
both  by  the  line  and  scan,  and  is  brought 
to  the  New  York  market  in  great  numbers 
during  the  summer  months.  He  is  called 
w.ak-fish,  ns  some  say,  because  he  does  not 
pull  very  hard  after  he  i.s  hooked ; or,  as 
others  allege,  because  la'KHiring  men,  who 
arc  fed  upon  him,  arc  weak  by  reason  of  the 
deficient  nourishment  in  that  kind  of  food. 
Certain  peculiar  noises  under  water,  of  a 


low  rumbling  or  drumming  kind,  are  ascribed 
by  the  fishcrme^i  to  the  Squetague.  Whether 
the  sound  came  from  these  fishes  or  not,  it 
is  certain,  that  during  their  season,  only, 
they  may  be  heard  from  the  bottom  of  the 
water,  in  places  freiiuented  by  the  weak- 
fish,  and  not  elsewhere.  The  swimming- 
bladder  is  convertible  into  good  glue.  I 
have  eaten  as  fine  blanc-mange  made  from 
it  as  from  the  isinglass  of  the  sturgeon.” 

OTTER.  (Lnt/-a  vulgaris.)  This  aquatic 
quadruped  is  about  two  feet  long  from  the 
nose  to  the  insertion  of  the  tail,  whicli  is 
fifteen  inches  more  ; its  body  is  elongated 
and  much  flattened  ; the  tail  is  flat  and 
broad  ; the  legs  are  short  and  strong,  but  so 
loosely  articulated  as  to  turn  in  every  direc- 
tion while  swimming  ; the  feet  broad,  and 
the  toes  connected  by  a comi)lete  web  : its 
structure  is  consequently  well  adapted  for 
an  aquatic  life  : and  it  feeds  almost  entirely 
on  fish.  It  swims  and  dives  with  great 
readiness,  and  with  peculiar  ease  and  ele- 
gance of  movement.  Its  teeth  are  sharp  and 
strong,  and  the  tubercles  of  the  molars  very 
pointed,  a modification  necessary  to  secure 
the  prehension  and  speedy  destruction  of 
their  agile  and  slippery  prey.  It  has  a 
black  nose  and  long  wliiskers  ; the  eyes  are 
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very  small,  and  placed  nearer  the  nose  than 
in  most  otlrer  animals  ; the  upper  jaw  is 
longer  and  broader  than  the  lower  ; the  ears 
small  and  erect ; and  the  skin  is  protected 
by  a compact  fiu,  wliich  consists  of  two 
kinds  of  hair,  the  longer  and  stiffer  shining 
hairs,  which  are  grayish  at  the  base  and 
a ricli  broivn  at  the  point,  concealing  an 
extremely  fine  and  soft  fur  of  a light  gray 
colour,  brown  at  the  tip  : the  under  parts  of 
the  body,  inner  parts  of  the  limbs,  and  the 
checks,  are  of  a brownish-gray  throughout. 

The  Otter  can  be  domesticated,  though, 
from  its  ferocious  disposition,  this  is  a task  of 
much  diflicultjf.  In  order  to  do  it  effectually, 
so  that  the  animal  might  be  trained  to  catch 
fish  or  assist  in  fishing,  it  is  recommended 
that  they  should  be  procured  os  young  ns 
possible,  and  be  first  ftd  with  small  fish  and 
water.  Then  bread  and  milk  is  to  lie  alter- 
nated with  the  fish,  and  the  proportion  of  the 
former  gradually  increased  till  they  arc  led 
to  live  entirely  on  bread  and  milk.  They 
are  then  taught  to  fetch  and  carry,  as  dogs 
are  trained,  and  when  they  arc  brought  to 
do  this  well,  a leather  fish  stutted  with  wool 
is  employed  as  the  thing  to  be  fetched  : they 
arc  afterwards  exercised  witli  a dead  iish, 
and  chastised  if  they  attempt  to  tear  it. 
Finally  they  are  sent  into  the  water  after 


living  fish.  Ottcrsgonerally  bring  fortli  their 
young  under  liollow  banks,  on  a bed  of 
rushes,  flags,  or  sucli  weeds  as  the  place 
affords  in  greatest  quantities.  They  are 
always  found  at  the  edge  of  the  water  j and 
when  under  the  protection  of  the  dam,  she 
teaches  them  instantly  to  plunge  into  the 
deep,  and  escape  from  their  pursuers  among 
the  rushes  or  weeds  tliat  fringe  the  stream  ; 
and,  except  in  the  absence  of  tlie  parent,  they 
are  not  to  be  easily  taken.  When  the  Otter, 
in  its  wild  state,  has  taken  a flsli,  it  carries 
it  on  shore,  and  devours  the  head  and  upper 
parts,  rejecting  the  remainder.  The  female 
produces  four  or  five  young  in  the  spring  of 
the  year. 

There  are  numerous  instances  on  record  of 
their  being  tamed  and  educated  ; one  of 
which  we  copy,  as  peculiarly  Interesting, 
from  the  Journal  of  tlie  late  Bishop  Hcber  ; 
“ We  passed,”  says  this  exemplary  prolate, 
“ to  my  surprise,  a row  of  no  less  than  nine 
or  ten  largo  and  very  beautiful  Otters,  [we 
presume,  of  the  species  Lutra  nair,  F.  Cuv.] 
tethered  wfith  straw  collars  and  long  strings 
to  bamboo  stakes  on  the  banks  (of  the  Matta 
Colly).  Some  were  swimming  about  at  the 
full  extent  of  their  strings,  or  lying  half  in 
and  half  out  of  the  water  : others  were  rolling 
themselves  in  the  sun  on  the  sandy  bank, 
uttering  a shrill,  whistling  noise,  as  if  in 
play.  I was  told  that  most  of  the  fishermen 
in  this  neighbourhood  kept  one  or  more  of 
these  animals,  who  were  almost  as  tame  ns 
dogs,  and  of  great  use  in  fishing  : sometimes 
driving  the  shoals  into  the  nets,  sometimes 
bringing  out  the  larger  fish  with  their  teeth. 
I was  much  pleased  and  interested  with  the 
sight.  It  has  always  been  a fancy  of  mine 
that  the  poor  creatures  whom  we  waste  and 
persecute  to  death,  for  no  cause  but  the  gra- 
tification of  our  cruelty,  might  by  reasonable 
treatment  be  made  the  sources  of  abundant 
amusement  and  advantage  to  us.” 

In  the  older  annals  of  sporting  in  this 
country.  Otter-hunting  holds  no  inconsider- 
able place  ; and  it  is  even  still  practised  oc- 
casionally with  dogs  especially  trained  for 
the  sport.  “ When  the  Otter  is  found,”  says 
Mr.  Bell  Qllist.  of  Btit.  Quad.),  “ the  scene 
becomes  exceedingly  animated.  He  instantly 
takes  the  water  and  dives,  remaining  a long 
time  underneath  it,  and  rising  at  a consider- 
able distance  from  the  place  at  which  he 
dived.  Then  the  anxious  watch  that  is  kept 
for  his  rising  to  ‘ vent,’  the  steady  purpose 
with  which  the  dogs  follow  and  bait  him  as 
he  swims,  the  attempts  of  the  cunning  beast 
to  drown  his  assailants  by  diving  whilst  they 
have  fastened  on  him,  the  baying  of  the 
hounds,  the  cries  of  the  hunters,  and  the 
fierce  and  dogged  resolution  with  wliich  the 
poor  hopeless  quarry  holds  his  pursuers  at 
bay,  inflicting  severe,sometimes  fatal  wounds, 
and  holding  on  with  unflinching  pertinacity 
even  to  the  last,  must  altogether  form  a 
scene  as  animated  and  exciting  as  the  veriest 
epicure  in  hunting  could  desire.” 

The  following  interesting  paper  on  the 
Breeding  of  the  Otter  in  confinement  in  the 
Zoological  Gardens,  Regent’s  Park,  in  184(1  ; 
by  James  Hunt,  Head  Keeper  ; was  read  at 
a meeting  of  the  Society,  Slarch  23.  1847  : — 


“ fl'lie  female  Otter  was  presented  to  the 
Society  by  Body  Uollc  on  the  4th  of  February, 
1840,  being  apjiarently  at  tliat  time  about 
three  months  old.  She  remained  without 
a male  till  the  Hth  of  March,  184(1,  when  a 
large  male  was  presented  to  the  Society  by 
the  Rev.  P.  M.  Brun  win,  of  Braintree,  Essex, 
in  whose  ])osscssion  it  had  been  for  some 
months,  and  had  been  kept  in  a cellar.  His 
weight  when  first  taken  was  twenty-one 
pounds,  but  he  was  not  above  half  that 
weight  when  he  arrived  at  the  Gardens, 
having  wasted  much  in  confinement,  .and 
become  very  weak  in  the  loins,  from  which 
he  soon  recovered  after  his  arrival.  About 
a month  after  his  arrival  there  was  a con- 
tinual chattering  between  him  and  the  female 
during  the  night,  which  lasted  for  four  or 
five  nights  ; but  they  did  not  appear  to  be 
quarrelling.  Xothing  further  was  observed 
in  their  manners  or  in  the  appearance  of 
the  female  to  make  me  think  she  was  with 
young,  until  the  morning  of  the  13th  of 
August,  when  the  keeper  that  has  the  charge 
of  them  went  to  give  them  a fresh  bed,  which 
he  does  once  a week  ; while  in  the  act  of 
pulling  out  the  old  bed  he  observed  two 
young  ones,  apparently  five  or  six  days  old, 
and  about  the  size  of  a full-grown  rat : he 
immediately  put  back  the  bed,  with  the 
young  on  it,  and  left  them.  On  the  21st  the 
mother  removed  them  to  the  second  sleep- 
ing-den, at  the  other  end  of  their  enclosure, 
and  several  times  after  she  was  observed  to 
remove  them  from  one  end  of  the  house  to 
the  other,  by  pushing  them  before  her  on  a 
little  straw:  her  object  in  removing  them 
appeared  to  be  to  let  them  have  a dry  bed : 
on  the  9th  of  Septemla;r  they  were  first  seen 
out  of  the  house  ; they  did  not  go  into . the 
water,  but  crawled  about,  and  appeared  very 
feeble. 

“ On  the  2Cth  of  September  they  were  first 
seen  to  eat  fish,  and  follow  the  mother  into 
the  water  : they  did  not  dive  into  the  water 
like  the  mother,  but  went  into  it  like  a dog, 
witli  their  head  above  water,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  middle  of  October  that  they  were 
observed  to  plunge  into  the  water  likcjjthe 
old  ones.  On  the  22nd  of  December  the 
water  was  let  out  of  the  pond  for  the  purpose 
of  cleaning  it,  wliich  is  done  once  a week  : 
the  animals  were  shut  up  in  their  sleeping- 
den,  but  they  let  themselves  out  when  the 
pond  was  but  half  full  of  water,  and  the 
yoimg  ones  got  into  it  and  were  not  able  to 
get  out  without  assistance  ; after  they  had 
been  in  the  water  some  minutes  the  mother 
appeared  very  anxious  to  get  them  out,  and 
made  several  attemps  to  reach  them  from 
the  side  of  the  pond  where  she  was  standing! 
but  this  she  was  not  able  to  do,  as  they  were 
not  within  her  reach.  After  making  several 
attempts  in  this  manner  without  success,  she 
plunged  into  the  water  to  them,  and  began 
to  play  with  one  of  them  for  a short  time, 
and  put  her  head  close  to  Us  cars,  as  if  she 
was  making  it  under.«tand  what  she  meant ; 
the  next  moment  she  made  a spring  out  of  ^ 
the  pond,  with  the  young  one  holding  on  by 
the  fur  at  the  root  of  the  tail  with  its  teeth  i 
having  safely  landed  it, she  got  the  other  out 
iu  the  same  manner : this  she  did  several 
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times  during  ii  quarter  of  an  hour,  ns  the 
j'ouug  ones  kept  going  into  the  water  as  fast 
as  she  got  them  out.  Sometimes  the  young 
held  on  by  the  fur  at  her  sides,  at  others  by 
that  at  the  tail.  As  soon  as  there  was  suffi- 
cient water  for  her  to  reach  them  from  the 
side  of  the  pond,  she  took  hold  of  them  by 
the  ears  with  her  mouth,  and  drew  them  out 
of  the  pond,  and  led  them  round  the  pond 
close  to  the  fence,  and  kept  chattering  to 
them,  as  if  she  was  telling  them  not  to  go  into 
the  pond  again.” 

The  AjiERiCAJr  or  Caxada  Otter  (Lxttra 
lataxina)  resembles  the  European  species, 
but  is  considerably  larger.  Both  have  a 
habit  peculiar  to  these  animals  : this  is 
sliding  or  climbing  to  the  top  of  n ridge  of 
snow  in  winter,  or  a sloping  moist  bank  in 
summer,  where,  lying  on  the  belly,  with  the 
fore  legs  bent  backwards,  they  give  them- 
selves an  impulse  with  the  hind  legs  that 
enables  them  to  glide  swiftly  down  the 
eminence.  This  sport  they  continue  for  a 
long  time.  The  colour  of  the  whole  body, 
e.xccpt  the  chin  and  throat,  which  are  a 
dusky  white,  is  a glossy  brown.  Many  are 
caught  for  the  sake  of  their  skins,  which  are 
very  dense  and  tine,  and  are  much  esteemed. 
The  common  mode  of  taking  them  is  by 
sinking  a steel  trap  near  the  mouth  of  their 
burrow. 

The  Sea-Otter  (EwAydra  lutris)  is  a much 
larger  species  than  the  preceding,  and  pre- 
sents such  modifications  of  its  palmated  feet, 
and  of  its  teeth,  ns  to  form  the  type  of  a 
distinct- sub-genus  (Enhydrd),  which  con- 
nects the  Otter  with  the  Seal.  It  weighs 
from  seventy  to  eighty  pounds.  Its  colour 
when  in  full  season  is  perfectly  black ; at 
other  times  of  a dark  brown.  It  has  six 
incisors  in  the  upper,  and  four  in  the  lower 
jaw ; the  grinders  being  broad,  and  well 
adapted  fur  breaking  crustaceous  animals. 
It  runs  very  swiftly,  and  swims  with  extreme 
celerity,  either  on  its  back,  sides,  or  some- 
times as  if  upright  in  the  water.  The  hind 
feet  resemble  those  of  a seal,  and  have  a 
membrane  skirting  the  outside  of  the  ex- 
terior toe,  like  that  of  a goose.  It  is  exclu- 
sively found  between  the  forty-ninth  and 
sixtieth  degrees  north  latitude,  on  the  north- 
western coasts  of  North  America,  and  the 
shores  of  Kamtschatka  and  the  adjoining 
islands.  It  is  caught  by  placing  a net  among 
the  sea-weed,  or  by  chasing  it  m boats.  The 
female  brings  forth  but  one  at  a birth,  and 
is  extremely  sedulous  in  her  attention  to 
her  offspring,  playing  with  and  fondling  it 
in  various  ways.  The  Sea-Otter  haunts  sca- 
washer^  rocks,  lives  mostly  in  the  water,  and 
approximates  to  the  seals  more  than  to  the 
Otters  in  its  habits.  Tlic  flesli  of  the  young 
Sea-Otters  is  said  to  be  very  delicate  food, 
not  unlike  lamb.  The  Kamtschatdalcs,  on 
whose  coasts  these  animals  arc  chiefly  killed, 
exchange  tlie  skins  with  the  liussians  for 
those  of  the  fox  and  sable,  and  the  Kussian 
merchants  sell  them  principally  to  the 
Cliinesc,  with  whom  they  arc  in  great  re- 
quest, and  who  pay  for  them  at  the  rate  of 
from  seventy  to  a hundred  roubles  each. 
Tills  great  price,  and  the  great  distance  from 


whcr»  they  are  obtained,  arc  the  obvious 
reasons  why  so  few  arc  seen  in  the  European 
market.  Sir  George  Simpson  tells  us  that 
since  1811  the  Russians  have  sent  to  market 
from  California  the  enormotis  number  of 
80,000  Sea-Otters,  besides  a large  supply  of 
Fur  Seals. 

OUNCE.  [See  Jaguar.] 

OUZEL,  or  RING  OUZEL.  (.Ttirdus 
torquatus.)  This  bird  is  somewhat  larger 
than  the  Blaekbird,  which  it  much  resembles 
in  its  general  habits.  Its  general  colour  is 
dull  black  ; each  feather  margined  with  ash 
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gray ; the  bill  is  dudky ; corners  of  the 
month  and  inside  yellow  ; eyes  hazel ; and 
the  legs  dusky  brown.  The  breast  of  the 
male  is  distinguished  by  a crescent  of  pure 
white,  which  almost  surrounds  the  neck  : 
on  the  female  this  crescent  is  much  less  con- 
spicuous, and  in  some  birds  it  is  wholly 
wanting.  Ring  Ouzels  are  found  in  various 
parts  of  this  kingdom,  cliiefly  in  the  wilder 
and  more  mountainous  districts.  The  female 
builds  her  nest  in  the  same  manner  and  in 
the  same  situations  ns  the  Blackbird,  and 
lays  four  or  five  eggs  of  the  same  colour. 
Their  food  consists  of  insects  and  berries. 

The  Water  Ouzel,  or  Dipper,  (,Cinclus 
cupiaticus),  is  a bird  of  a very  retired  nature, 
resorting  to  small  brooks  and  rivulets  which 
flow  rapidly  among  stones  and  fragments  of 
rocks  in  hilly  countries.  There  it  may  be 
seen  perched  on  the  top  of  a stone  in  the 
midst  of  a torrent,  in  a continual  dipping 
motion,  whilst  watching  for  its  food,  which 
consists  of  small  fishes  and  insects.  The 
Rev.  George  Gordon  mentions  that  in  some 
of  the  rivers  of  the  north  of  Scotland  it  is 
very  partial  to  and  destroys  the  spawn  of  the 
Sea  Trout  (^I'nbno  ti-uttn),  from  which  it  most 
probably  has  obtained  its  no  enviable  place 
in  tlie  following  ancient  distich  ; 

The  Gordon,  the  gtiUc,  and  the  water-craw 
Are  the  three  worst  ills  that  the  Moray  ever  saw.'* 

The  Gordoaia  being  one  of  the  Highland  clans, 

' famed  for  tlieir  incursions  in  former  times  ; 
and  the  tfuUe  liclug  a weed,  very  destructive 
in  corn-fields.  The  upper  parts  of  tlie  head 
and  neck  are  deepish  rusty  brown  ; the  back, 
I rump,  scapulars,  wing-coverts,  belly,  and 


tail  aro  black  ; but  each  featiier  on  these 
parts  is  distinctly  edged  witlr  hoary  gray. 
The  breast,  fore  part  of  the  neck,  and  throat 
are  of  a snowy  white,  and  the  black  and 
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white  on  the  belly  are  separated  by  a rusty 
brown.  The  legs  are  short  and  strong  ; the 
claws  curved  j and  the  toes  are  distinctly 
parted,  without  any  membrane  between  to 
join  them.  It  forms  its  nest  in  the  holes  of 
banks  ; and  lays  five  eggs  of  a whitish  colour, 
slightly  tinged  rvith  red.  “ The  most  sin- 
gular trait  in  its  character,”  observes  Bewick, 
“ is  that  of  its  possessing  the  power  of  walk- 
ing, in  quest  of  its  prej' , on  the  pebbly  bottom 
of  a river,  and  irith  the  same  ease  as  on  dry 
land.”  Upon  tliis  “ trait  ” we  find  Mr.  Wa- 
terton  thus  commenting  : “ This  is  the  bird 
whose  supposed  sub-aquatie  pranks  have  set 
the  laws  of  gravity  at  defiance,  by  breaking 
through  the  general  mandate  which  has  or- 
dained that  things  tighter  than  water  shall 
rise  towards  its  surface,  and  that  tilings  that 
are  heavier  shall  sink  beneath  it.”  “ If  the 
AVater-Ouzel,  wliich  is  specifically  lighter 
than  water,  can  manage,  by  some  inherent 
power,  to  walk  on  the  ground  at  the  bottom 
of  a rivulet,  then  there  is  great  reason  to 
hope  that  we,  wdio  are  heavier  than  air,  may, 
any  day,  rise  up  into  it,  unassisted  by  artifi- 
cial apparatus,  such  as  wings,  gas,  steam,  or 
broom-staff.” 

OVIS.  [See  Sheep.] 

OA'TTL  A.  A genus  of  Mollusca,  inhabiting 
the  Indian  and  Chinese  seas.  Shell  oblong, 
with  elongated  aperture,  the  ends  of  which 
in  some  species  are  so  much  lengthened  as  to 
make  it  fusiform  or  spindle-shaped ; outer 
lip  crenulated,  inner  lip  smooth.  The  ani- 
mal is  furnished  with  two  tentacula,  having 
wes  at  the  base  on  small  projections,  like  the 
Cyprcca  j mantle  and  foot  large  ; the  former 
however,  having  only  one  lobe. 

OAVL.  iStrigidee.')  It  is  a common  remark, 
that  Owls  may  be  considered  ns  a kind  of 
nocturnal  hawks,  differing,  as  Linnasus  has 
observed,  from  those  birds  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  Jloths  differ  from  Butterflies;  the  one 
being  chiefly  nocturnal,  and  the  other  di- 
I urnal.  They  are  distinguished  by  barfing 
I a large  head  ; great  projecting  eyes  directed 
j forwards,  and  surrounded  with  a circle  or 
I disc  of  loose  and  delicate  feathers,  covering 
I the  base  of  the  beak  and  the  opening  of  the 


ear ; a strong  hooked  bill  ; crooked  claws ; 
and  a downy  plumage,  generally  sjiotted  or 
barred  with  difterent  sba/lcs  of  brown  or 
yellow-.  The  feet  are  chiefly  remarkable  for 
the  power  possessed  by  the  external  toe,  of 
being  tui-ned  either  backwards  or  forwards. 
Unable  to  bear  the  brighter  light  of  the  sun, 
the  Owl  retires  to  some  lonely  retreat,  where 
it  passes  the  day  in  silence  and  obscurity  ; 
but  at  the  approach  of  evening,  when  all 
nature  is  desirous  of  repose,  and  the  smaller 
animals,  which  are  its  principal  food,  are 
seeking  their  nestling  places,  the  Owl  comes 
forth  from  its  lurking  holes  in  quest  of  prey. 
Its  eyes  are  admirably  adapted  for  this 
purpose,  being  so  formed  as  to  distinguish 
objects  with  greater  facility  in  the  dusk  than 
in  broad  daylight.  Its  flight  is  low  and 
silent  during  its  nocturnal  excursions,  and 
when  it  rests,  it  is  then  only  known  by  the 
frightful  and  reiterated  cries  with  which  it 
interrupts  the  silence  of  night.  If  forced 
from  his  retreat  during  the  day.  his  flight  is 
broken  and  interrupted,  and  he  is  sometimes 
attended  by  numbers  of  small  bir^,  who. 
seeing  his  embarrassment,  pursue  him  with 
incessant  cries,  tormenting  him  with  their 
movements  ; while  the  Owl  remains  perched 
upon  the  branch  of  a tree,  and  regards  the 
assembled  group  with  all  the  appearance  of 
mockery  and  affectation.  There  are  some 
species  of  Owls,  however,  able  to  fly,  and  see 
distinctly  in  open  day.  And  we  may  remark 
further,  that  although  the  Strigidcb  are  daz- 
zled by  too  refulgent  a light,  they  do  not,  os 
some  have  imagined,  see  best  in  the  darkest 
nigh;S.  Their  vision,  generally  speaking,  is 
clearest  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  at  the 
datvning  of  the  morning,  or  by  moonlight, 
when  they  are  not  incommoded  either  bv 
too  much  or  too  little  light : their  faculty  o'f 
nocturnal  vision  differing  considerably,  how- 
ever, in  different  species  ; some  seeing  with 
exquisite  acuteness  in  the  gloom  of  night, 
while  others  invariably  roam  abroad  at  early 
morn  or  in  the  shades  of  evening.  Their 
hearing  is  very  acute,  and  their  plumage 
soft  and  loose,  enabling  them  to  fly  without 
noise,  and  thus  to  come  on  their  prey  ii^on 
unexpected  manner.  They  feed  on  small 
birds,  mice,  bats,  and  moths,  swallowing 
them  entire,  and  casting  up  the  indigestible 
parts  in  the  form  of  small  balls.  They  breed 
in  fissures  of  rocks,  in  old  • buildings,  or  in 
holes  of  trees,  the  female  laying  from  two 
to  six  eggs ; and  they  ore  found  in  every 
part  of  the  globe. 

Mr.  Hewitson,  in  his  ‘ Illustrations  of  the 
Eggs  of  Birds.’  remarks  that  there  is  a strong 
and  perfect  similarity  amongst  the  eggs  of 
the  different  species  of  Owls  which  we  could 
scarcely  expect  to  find  in  the  eggs  of  birds 
which  differ  from  each  other  so  much  in  their 
mode  of  breeding.  The  eggs  of  those  species 
which  arc  deposited  in  the  hollows  of  old 
trees,  and  deserted  ruins,  and  those  which 
are  found  on  the  bare  «od,  and  exi>osed  to 
the  broad  light  of  day  and  the  pelting  storm, 
arc  alike  without  colour. 

The  Owl  family  is  verj-  numerous,  and 
may  be  subdivided  into  the  three  follow- 
ing groups:  — 1.  The  Tiipical  Otcl.i  (whose 
adaptation  to  nocturnal  habits  is  most  com- 
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pletc,  and  who  during  tlie  day,  with  their 
eves  half  shut,  present  a great  appearance 
of  gravity)  have  a large  external  ear,  and 
large  and  complete  discs  around  the  eyes. 
3.  The  Homed  Oich,  in  which  the  external 
ear  is  smaller,  but  the  discs  around  Uie  eyes 
still  large  ; and  in  which  the  head  is  fur- 
nished with  two  feathery  tufts,  resembling 
horns.  3.  The  Hawk  Owls,  in  which  the 
external  ear  is  very  small,  the  facial  discs 
are  wanting,  and  the  feathery  tufts  absent. 

The  Bxrs  Owl.  (Strix  Jla/ninea.)  The 
Common  White,  Bam,  or  Screech  Owl  is  so 
well-known  an  inhabitant  of  this  country, 
that  every  village  is  acquainted  with  its 
history.  It  is  also  spread  through  the  tem- 
perate and  warmer  regions  of  Europe,  but 
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is  not  found  in  the  higher  latitudes.  It  is  a 
most  beautiful  species,  though,  from  the  fre- 
quency of  its  appearance,  but  little  attended 
to.  The  Bam  Owl  is  about  fourteen  inches 
in  length.  The  head  and  upper  parts  of 
the  Ixxly'  arc  of  a flue  pale  orange-colour, 
slightly  marked  by  small  scattered  chestnut- 
colonred  spots : the  feathers  of  the  upper 
parts  of  the  back  and  the  wing-coverts  are 
gray  towards  their  tips,  finely  sprinkled  with 
blackish  transverse  specks  ; wliile  down  the 
shaft  of  eai:h  nms  a short  series  of  alternate 
black  and  white  oblong  spots : the  face  is 
white,  but  the  mff  elegantly  edged  by  a 
rafous  verge  intermixed  with  white  : the 
quill-  feathers  barred  with  paie  brown,  and 
the  tail  slightly  crossed  by  brownish  freckles. 
The  whole  under  parts  are  white,  sometimes 
marked  by  a few  small  dusky  spots.  Occa- 
sionally in  this  species  the  under  parts  are 
yellowish.  The  legs  are  feathered  or  plumed 
X)  the  toes,  which  are  covered  with  fine  hair. 
It  conceals  itself  by  day  in  deep  recesses 
among  ivy-clad  mins,  in  antique  church 
towers,  in  the  hollow  of  old  trees,  in  bams, 
iiay-lofts,  and  other  out-houses.  Towards 
twilight  it  quits  its  perch,  and  takes  a re- 
gular circuit  round  the  fields,  skimming 
ilong  the  ground  in  quest  of  field  mice,  rats, 
nules,  shrews,  and  lar^e  insects.  During 
•he  time  the  young  are  in  the  nest,  the  male 
ind  female  alternately  sally  out  and  beat 
the  fields  with  the  regularity  of  a spaniel. 
4s  soon  os  they  have  seized  their  prey  they 
etum  with  it  in  their  claws;  but  as  it  is 
id.ctsary  to  shift  it  into  their  bill,  they  al- 
vays  alight  for  that  purpose  on  the  roof, 
x;fore  they  attempt  to  enter  their  nest. 

•Mr.  Watcrtoii  (to  whose  intelligent  rc- 
narks  we  arc  so  much  indebted,  and  who 
levcr  fails  to  put  the  services  of  the  fca- 
hered  tribes  in  their  proper  light)  tells  his 


renders  that  “ if  this  useful  bird  caught  its 
food  by  day,  instead  of  hunting  for  it  by 
night,  mankind  would  have  ocular  demon- 
stration of  its  utility  in  thinning  the  country 
of  mice  ; and  it  would  be  jirotected,  and 
encouraged,  everywhere.  It  would  be  with 
us  what  the  Ibis  was  with  the  Egyptians. 
When  it  has  young,  it  w'ill  bring  a mouse  to 
the  nest  every  twelve  or  fifteen  minutes. 
But,  in  order  to  have  a proper  idea  of  the 
enormous  quantity  of  mice  which  this  bird 
destroys,  we  must  examine  the  pellets  which 
it  ejects  from  its  stomach  in  the  place  of  its 
retreat.  Every  pellet  contains  from  four  to 
seven  skeletons  of  mice.  In  sixteen  months 
from  the  time  that  the  apartment  of  the 
owl  on  the  old  gateway  was  cleaned  out, 
there  has  been  a deposit  of  above  a bushel  of 
pellets.  . . . When  farmers  complain  that 
the  Barn  Owl  destroys  the  eggs  of  their 
pigeons,  they  lay  the  saddle  on  the  wrong 
horse.  They  ought  to  put  it  on  the  rat. 
F ormerly  I could  get  very  few  young  pigeons 
till  the  rats  were  excluded  efifectually'  from 
the  dovecot.  Since  that  took  place,  it  has 
produced  a great  abundance  every  year, 
though  the  Barn  Owls  frequent  it,  and  are 
encouraged  all  around  it.  The  Barn  Owl 
merely  resorts  to  it  for  repose  and  conceal- 
ment. If  it  were  really  an  enemy  to  the 
dovecot,  we  should  see  the  pigeons  in  com- 
motion as  soon  as  it  begins  its  evening  flight; 
but  the  pigeons  heed  it  not : whereas,  if  the 
sparrow-hawk  or  hobby  should  make  its 
appearance,  tlie  whole  community  would  be 
up  at  once  ; proof  sufiicient  that  the  Barn 
Owl  is  not  looked  upon  as  a bad,  or  even  a 
suspicious,  character  by  the  inliabitants  of 
the  dovecot.” 

Many  other  species,  more  or  less  resembling 
the  Barn  Owl,  are  foimd  in  different  parts  of 
the  temperate  regions  of  the  globe. 

The  Tawitv  Owl.  iSyrnium.  aluco.)  This 
bird  is  about  the  size  of  the  Born  Owl.  Its 
bill  is  white  ; its  eyes  dark  blue : tlie  ra- 
diated feathers  round  the  eyes  are  wliite, 
finely  streaked  with  brown  ; the  head,  neck, 
back,  wing-coverts  and  scapulars  are  tawny 
brown,  finely  dotted  with  dark  brown  and 
black  : on  the  wing- coverts  and  scapulars 
are  several  large  white  spots,  regularly 
placed,  so  as  to  form  three  rows  ; the  quill- 
feathers  are  marked  with  alternate  bars  of 
light  and  dark  brown  ; the  breast  and  belly 
are  pale  yellow,  with  narrow  dark  streaks 
pointing  downwards,  and  crossed  with  simi- 
lar ones  ; the  legs  are  feathered  down  to  the 
toes  ; the  claws  large,  much  hooked,  and 
white — This  is  the  Owl  that  hoots  by  night, 
and  sharply  gives  out  the  repeated  cry  of 
tee-whit,  particularly  in  cold  frosty  nights. 
When  these  birds  are  slightly  distiubcd  amid 
their  slumbers  in  the  vast  and  solitary  woods, 
they  will  utter  an  inward  tremulons hooting 
of  too-who,  the  subdued  and  gloomy  sliivering 
of  which  is  peculiarly  horrific. 

There  are  some  lovers  of  nature,  it  seems, 
who  are  of  a ditlcrcnt  opinion  ; or  Mr. 
Ill  witson  would  not  thus  express  himself: 
“This  is  the  Owl  from  which  issues  forth 
that  loud  melancholy  sound  at  night,  wliich, 
however  much  it  may  be  associated  with 
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goblins  in  the  minds  of  others,  is  extremely 
agreeable  to  the  ear  tliat  is  fond  of  nature’s 
sylvan  sounds.”  The  same  writer  tells  us 
that  “ the  Tawny  Owl  usually  lays  its  eggs 
in  a hollow  tree,  sometimes  in  the  holes  of 
rocks,  and  occasionally  in  the  deserted  nest 
of  some  other  bird  j they  are  round,  large, 
bright,  and  glossy,  from  three  to  five  in 
number,  and  are  deposited  at  irregular  in- 
tervals, the  first  being  sat  upon  as  soon  as 
laid ; the  young  of  the  same  nest  differ  in 
consequence  very  considerably  in  their  size.” 

Tlie  Great  Horned  Owl.  (Bubo  Vir- 
ginianus.)  Tlie  Great  Horned  or  Eagle  Owl 
is  but  little  inferior  in  size  to  the  Golden 
Eagle  ; and  is  very  destructive  to-  young 
fa^vns,  hares,  rabbits,  rats,  moles,  reptiles, 
partridges,  grouse,  and  other  game.  It  is 
found  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Central 
Europe,  and  in  almost  every  quarter  of  the 
United  States  ; frequenting  deep  forest  glens, 
and  making  its  nest  in  the  fissures  of  rocks, 
ruined  castles,  &c.  ; but  in  Britain  it  has 
been  very  rarely  seen.  “ Along  the  moun- 
tainous shores  of  the  Ohio,  and  amidst  the 
deep  forests  of  Indiana,”  says  Wilson,  “ this 
ghostly  watchman  has  frequently  warned 
me  of  the  approach  of  morning,  and  amused 
me  ^vith  his  singular  exclamations,  some- 
times sweeijing  down  and  around  my  fire, 
uttering  a loud  and  sudden  Waugh  0 ! 
Waugh  0!  sufficient  to  have  alarmed  a 
whole  garrison.  He  has  other  nocturnal 
solos,  no  less  melodious,  one  of  which  very 
strikingly  resembles  the  half-suppressed 
screams  of  a person  suffocating,  or  throttled, 
and  cannot  fail  of  being  exceedingly  enter- 
taining to  a lonely  benighted  traveller,  in 
the  midst  of  an  Indian  wilderness  ! ” “ There 
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is  something  in  the  character  of  the  Owl  so 
recluse,  solitary,  and  mysterious,  something 
so  discordant  in  the  tones  of  its  voice,  lieard 
only  amid  the  silence  and  gloom  of  night, 
and  in  the  most  lonely  and  sequestered 
situations,  as  to  Iiave  strongly  impressed  the 
minds  of  mankind  in  general  with  sensa- 
tions of  awe  and  ablioirence  of  the  whole 
tribe.  The  poets  have  indulged  freely  in 
this  general  prejudice  ; and  in  their  descrip- 
tions and  delineations  of  midnight  storms 
and  gloomy  scenes  of  nature,  the  Owl  is 
generally  introduced  to  heighten  the  horror 
of  the  picture.  Ignorance  and  superstition, 
in  all  ages  and  in  all  countries,  listen  to  the 


voice  of  the  Owl,  and  even  contemplate  its 
physiognomy,  with  feelings  of  disgust  and  a 
kind  of  fearful  awe.”  “ Nothing  is  a more 
effectual  cure  for  superstition  than  a know- 
ledge of  the  general  laws  and  productions  of 
nature  ; nor  more  forcibly  leads  our  re- 
ficctions  to  the  first,  great,  self-existent  Cause 
of  all,  to  whom  our  reverential  awe  is  then 
humbly  devoted,  and  not  to  any  of  his  de- 
pendent creatures.  With  all  the  gloomy 
habits  and  ungracious  tones  of  the  Owl,  there 
is  nothing  in  this  bird  supernatural  or  mys- 
terious, or  more  than  that  of  a simple  bird 
of  prey,  formed  for  feeding  by  night,  like 
many  other  animals,  and  of  reposing  by  day. 
The  harslmess  of  its  voice,  occasioned  by  the 
width  and  capacity  of  its  tliroat,  may  be  in- 
tended by  Heaven  as  an  alarm  and  warning 
to  the  birds  and  animals  on  width  it  preys 
to  secure  itself  from  danger.  The  voices  of 
all  carnivorous  birds  and  animals  are  also 
observed  to  be  harsli  and  hideous,  probably 
for  this  very  purpose.”  Its  general  colour 
is  ferruginous,  varied  with  larger  and  smaller 
spots  and  markings  of  brown,  black,  and 
gray ; together  with  innumerable  minute 
specks.  The  larger  wing  and  tail-feathers 
are  obscurely  varied  by  dusky  transverse 
bars  : the  biil  is  black  ; the  eyes  very  large, 
and  of  a golden-orange  colour  : the  legs  are 
short  and  strong,  thickly  clothed  down  to 
the  very  claws  with  fine  downy  plumes  ; and 
the  claws  are  extremely  large,  strong,  and 
jjlack.  It  rarely  lays  more  than  two  eggs, 
which  are  larger  and  rounder  than  those  of 
a hen,  and  of  a reddish-brown  colour,  with 
darker  blotches  and  variegations. 

The  Great  Snowy  Owl.  iSurnia  nyetca.) 
This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the 
species,  on  account  of  its  snowy  whiteness  i 
and  in  size  it  nearly  equals  the  Eagle  Owl, 
which  it  also  resembles  in  its  genpal  habits 
It  is  one  of  the  hardiest  of  all  birds,  and  is 
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found  in  very  high  northern  latitudes  of  b^ 
the  Old  and  New  World  j obtaining  its  food 
and  rearing  its  young  among  rocky  moun- 
tains and  islands,  in  spite  of  ail 
tudes  of  temperature  and  season.  The  om 
is  hooked,  like  a hawk's,  with  stiff  featlwrs 
like  hairs  round  its  bo.se,  reflected  forwara  I 
and  bright  yellow  iridcs.  The  head, 
body,  wings,  and  tail,  arc  of  a pure  wiui  • 


on  the  top  of  the  head  are  numerous  small 
brown  spots ; the  upper  part  of  the  hack  is 
marked  with  transverse  lines  of  dusky  brown; 
a few  dusk3’  spots  are  on  the  covert-feathers 
of  the  wings  ; but  withinside  they  are  purelj^ 
white  ; and  the  lower  part  of  the  back  is 
spotless  ; the  middle  feathers  of  the  tail  have 
a few  spots  on  each  side  the  shafts  of  the 
feathers  : the  legs  and  feet  are  covered  with 
white  feathers  ; and  the  claws  are  long, 

■ strong,  black,  and  sharp  pointed.  The 
' Snowj'  Owl,  it  is  supposed,  used  to  breed  on 
• some  of  the  Shetland  Islands,  but  is  now  a 
1 very  rare  visitor  to  any  part  of  the  British 
i Islands. 

The  Borboavixo  Owl.  (^1  thent  cunicula- 
ria. ) This  singular  species  is  widely  spread 
. through  the  American  continent,  and  is  pe- 
culiar to  it.  It  inhabits  the  burrows  of  the 
marmot,  viscacha,  and  other  small  rodent 
••animals;  and  when  these  do  not  iiresent 
themselves,  it  makes  excavations  for  itself. 
This  is  a small  bird,  its  length  not  exceeding 
ten  inches. 

OX  : OXEN.  The  general  designation  for 
the  different  species  and  varieties  of  the 
ruminant  quadrupeds  belonging  to  the  genus 
Bos ; generlcally  distinguished  by  having 
smooth  hollow  horns,  directed  sideways,  and 
their  curving  upwards  or  forwards  in  a 
icmilunar  form  ; liody  thick  and  heavy  ; 
•tail  long,  terminated  by  a tuft  of  liair  ; and 
:our  inguinal  mammm.  The  male  of  this 
'cnus  is  called  a Bull  ; the  female,  a Cow  ; 
ind  the  young,  a Calf.  The  name  of  Ox  is 
jiven  to  the  castrated  male,  and  he  is  called 
in  Ox-calf  or  Bull-calf  until  he  is  a twelve- 
nonth  old ; a Steer  until  he  is  four  years 
. )ld,  and  after  that  an  Ox  or  Bullock. 

Truly  does  Mr.  Bell,  in  his  ‘ History  of 
■ Iritish  Quadrupeds,’  say,  “ Of  all  the  ani- 
. nals  which  have  been  reduced  into  the  im- 
- nediate  service  of  man,  the  Ox  is  without 
■•exception  that  to  which  he  is  most  indebted 
or  the  varietj'  and  extent  of  its  means  of 
:•  isefulness.  If  the  qualities  of  the  Dog  ore 
: if  a higher  and  more  intellectual  character, 
1'  -.nd  bring  it  into  closer  communication  with 
nan  os  a social  being  ; and  if  the  Horse,  os 
least  of  burden  and  of  draught,  serve  more 

0 his  immediate  jiersonal  assistance  ; the 
>x  surpasses  these  and  all  others  in  the 
levotion  of  its  powers  while  living,  and  the 
.ppropnation  of  every  part  of  the  body 
rhen  dead,  to  the  wants,  the  comforts,  and 
he  luxuries  of  his  owner."  "This  universal 
itility  of  the  animal,"  he  adds,  “ appears  to 
lave  been  very  soon  detected,  and  we  And 
onseqiiently  that  its  domestication  consti- 
uted  one  of  the  earliest  triumiihs  of  human 
uthority  over  the  natural  instincts  and 
abits  of  the  brute  creation.  That  this  event 
>ik  place  liefore  the  Flood,  and  induced 
ven  then  that  propensity  to  a pastoral  life 
•Inch  has  ever  been  characteristic  of  man 

1 his  less  cultivated  state,  wherever  the  di- 
late was  such  os  to  encourage  or  permit  it, 
•e  have  the  Sacred  Writings  to  attest ; for 
c arc  told  that  Jubal,  the  son  of  I.,amcch, 

1 'as  the  father  or  ancestor  ‘of  such  as  live 
1 tents,  and  of  such  as  have  cattle.’  From 
ic  time  when  the  family  of  Noah  Issued 


from  the  Ark,  in  every  quarter  of  the  earth 
which  his  varied  and  multitudinous  descend- 
ants have  cultivated,  tlie  Ox  has  been  reared 
as  the  most  useful  and  important  aid  to  the 
necessities  of  mankind.  In  Egypt  it  was 
the  object  of  worsliip  ; and  after  the  Israel- 
ites had  left  that  seat  of  idolatry,  when  they 
themselves  were  disposed  to  lapse  into  that 
high  and  rebellious  offence  against  the  Ma- 
jesty of  Heaven,  it  was  in  the  form  of  a golden 
calf  that  they  modelled  tl»e  object  of  their 
absurd  and  impious  rites.” 

It  has  been  the  general  opinion  that  the 
domestic  races  of  our  cattle  are  originally 
sprung  from  the  Bos  bubalus,  the  Indian  and 
European  Buffalo ; but  some  treat  of  them 
as  arising  from  the  aurochs  or  wild  cattle  of 
Germany  and  Poland.  Baron  Cuvier,  how- 
ever, differs  from  both  these  suppositions, 
and  considers  our  present  cattle  identical 
with  a species  no  longer  existing  in  a wild 
state,  but  which  lias,  by  the  exertions  of 
man,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  camel  and 
dromedary,  been  for  ages  entirely  subjected 
to  his  power.  The  remains  of  this  animal 
have  been  found  in  a fossil  state,  and  it  is 
upon  the  comparison  of  these  remains  with 
the  skeleton  of  the  aurochs,  the  buffalo,  and 
our  domestic  races,  that  Cuvier  founded  his 
opinion. 

The  Common  Ox  (Bos  taurus)  has  a flat 
forehead,  longer  than  it  is  broad,  and  round 
horns  placed  at  the  two  extremities  of  a pro- 
jecting line  which  separates  the  front  from 
tlie  occiput  : the  horns,  however,  differ  so 
much  in  their  form  and  direction  in  the 
numerous  varieties  which  domestication  has 
produced  in  this  species,  that  no  specific 
character  can  be  based  upon  them.  The 
colours  of  these  animals  are  extremely  va- 
riable, being  reddish,  white,  gray,  brown, 
black,  &c.  From  what  species  the  present 
useful  and  valuable  domesticated  breeds  owe 
their  origin,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  de- 
termine ; but  it  is  certain  that  their  utility 
was  well  known  to  mankind  in  the  very  in- 
fancy of  society,  and  that  they  still  form  the 
basis  of  the  wealth  of  many  countries,  where 
the  people  subsist  and  flourish  in  proportion 
to  the  cultivation  of  their  lands  and  the 
number  of  their  cattle.  Throughout  a great 
part  of  the  world,  the  flesh  of  the  Ox  is  the 
principal  article  of  animal  food  ; while  from 
the  milk  of  the  Cow,  of  itself  an  almost  in- 
dispensable part  of  our  diet,  are  manufac- 
tured chee.'^o  and  butter.  There  is,  indeed, 
scarcely  any  jiart  of  this  animal  that  is  not 
useful  to  mankind  : the  skin,  tlie  horns,  the 
bones,  the  blood,  the  hair, — nay,  the  very 
refuse  of  all  these,  — each  and  all  have  tlieir 
separate  uses.  Though  at  the  present  day, 
in  this  country,  the  Ox  is  less  used  for  the 
purjioses  of  agricultural  labour  tlian  it  was 
formerly,  in  many  parts  of  the  world  the 
practice  still  remains  ; and  wherever  it  pre- 
I vails  to  any  extent  its  excellence  is  uni- 
I vcrsally  felt  and  acknowledged.  The  period 
’ of  gestation  of  the  Cow  is  nine  months  ; and 
i the  young,  like  that  of  the  horse,  is  very 
perfect  and  vigorous  soon  after  birth,  though 
it  needs  the  care  of  the  mother  for  a con- 
I siderable  time.  It  attains  its  full  vigour  in 
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three  years,  and  the  term  of  Its  natural  life 
is  about  fourteen. 

The  cUmate  as  well  as  the  pasture  of  Great 
Britain  is  excellently  adapted  to  tlie  mode- 
rate nature  of  these  animals  ; and  the  ver- 
dure and  fertility  of  our  plains  are  perfectly 
suited  to  their  manner  of  feeding  ; for,  being 
destitute  of  the  superior  fore-teeth,  they 
love  to  graze  in  high  and  rich  pastures  j nor 
do  they  seem  to  be  very  choice  as  to  the 
quality  of  their  food,  provided  they  have 
always  an  abundant  supply  of  herbage.  For 
this  reason,  in  our  English  pastures,  where 
the  grass  is  rather  high  and  flourishing,  than 
succulent  and  nutritious,  the  Cow  thrives 
admirably  j and  there  is  no  part  of  Europe 
in  which  this  animal  grows  larger,  yields 
more  mOk,  or  fattens  sooner. 

In  the  Islands  and  Highlands  of  Scotland 
the  breed  of  Oxen  is  very  small,  and  the 
majority  of  them  black.  They  are  very  light, 
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and  traverse  with  great  ease  the  boggy 
ground  which  abounds  in  these  parts.  They 
are  said  to  derive  their  name  of  Kyloe  oxen 
from  the  Islanders  having  to  cross  the  kyles 
or  ferries  on  their  way  to  the  market.  Thou- 
sands of  these  are  annually  driven  to  market, 
and  the  ferries  have  frequently  very  strong 
currents  through  wliich  the  animals  are 
made  to  swim. 

The  varieties  produced  by  domestication 
and  climate  are  almost  innumerable : but 
the  principal  kinds  in  this  country  are  thus 
described  by  Mr.  Youatt.  “ The  breeds  of 
cattle,  as  they  are  now  found  in  Great  Britain, 
are  almost  as  various  as  the  soil  of  the  dif- 
ferent districts,  or  the  fancies  of  the  breeders. 
They  have,  however,  been  very  conveniently 
classed  according  to  the  comparative  size  of 
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the  horns  : the  long  horns  originally,  so  far 
as  our  country  is  concerned,  from  Lanca- 
shire, much  improved  by  Jlr.  Bakcwell  of 
Leicestershire,  and  established  through  the 
greater  part  of  the  midland  counties  ; — the 
short  horns,  originally  from  East  York,  im- 


proved in  Durham,  mostly  cultivated  in  tbe 
northern  counties  and  in  J..incoln6hirc,  and 
many  of  them  found  in  every  jiart  of  the 
kingdom,  where  the  farmer  attends  much 
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to  his  dairy,  or  a large  supply  of  milk  U-i ! !] 
wanted ; — and  the  middle  horns,  not  de-'f 
rived  from  a mixture  of  the  two  preceding,*!  ' 
but  a distinct  and  valuable  and  beautiful  1 
breed,  inhabiting  principally  the  north  of 
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Devon,  the  east  of  Sussex,  Herefordshire,’ 
Gloucestershire ; and  of  diminished  bulk,' 
and  with  somewhat  different  character,  the 
cattle  of  the  Scottish  and  Welsh  mountains. 
The  Alderney,  with  her  crumpled  horn,  is 
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found  on  the  southern  coast,  and,  in  smaller 
numbers,  in  gentlemen’s  parks  and  pleasure- 
grounds  every  where ; while  the  polled  or 
hornless  cattle  prevail  in  Suffolk  and  Nor- 
folk, and  in  Galloway,  whence  they  were 
first  derived.  These,'  Ixowcver,  have  been 
intermingled  in  every  possible  way.  They 
are  found  pure  only  in  their  native  district^ 
or  on  the  estates  of  some  opulent  and  spi- 
rited individuals.  Each  county  has  its  own 
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mungrel  breed,  often  difficult  to  be  described, 
i and  not  always  to  be  traced,  — negiected 
i enough,  yet  suited  to  the  soil  and  to  the 
! climate  j and,  among  little  farmers,  main- 
; taining  their  station,  and  advantageously 
maintaining  it,  in  spite  of  attempts  at  sup- 
I posed  improvements  by  the  intermixture  or 
substitution  of  foreign  varieties." 
i “It  does  not  appear,"  says  Mr. Bell,  “ that 
any  very  decided  steps  were  taken  towards 
tlie  improvement  of  the  English  breeds  of 
cattle  until  within  the  last  half  century,  or 
rather  more.  They  were,  it  is  true,  bred  in 
great  numbers  to  supply  the  profuse  hospi- 
tality of  the  ancient  nobility  ; but  there  is 
no  reason  to  believe  that  any  particular  care 
was  taken  to  procure  the  best  breeds,  or  to 
increase  their  size  by  a particular  mode  of 
feeding.  The  establishment  of  prizes  has 
led,  perhaps,  as  much  as  the  real  advantage 
of  the  pursuit,  to  that  great  interest  which 
has  of  late  years  been  taken  in  the  breed- 
! ing  and  fattening  of  cattle.  The  result  has 
been  the  establishment  of  numerous  distinct 
j breeds,  of  which  some  are  particularly  ad- 
j vantageous  for  particular  districts." — That 
I the  encouragement  given  to  agricultural 
; pursuits  in  general  by  associations  expressly 
j devoted  to  that  object  has  been  attended 
with  many  beneficial  results,  cannot  be 
denied ; but  as  regards  the  fattening  of 
I cattle  for  public  exhibition,  we  consider  that 
it  has  been  carried  to  a most  ridiculous 
excess.  It  is,  however,  no  part  of  our  duty 
to  describe  the  fat  beauties  which  are  exhi- 
bited at  monster  cattle-shows  ; nor  are  we 
disposed  to  eulogise  those  patriots  who  think 
they  are  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  their 
I country,  for  spending  their  time  and  money 
I in  heaping  up  mountains  of  fat  on  the  car- 
1 cases  of  animals  which,  in  our  humble 
I opinion,  are  quite  as  likely  to  die  of  repletion 
as  they  are  to  grace  the  shops  of  aristocratic 
butchers. 

Volumes  have  been  written  on  the  different 
breeds  of  cattle,  but  this  is  not  the  place  for 
discussing  the  comparative  merits  of  long- 
homed  and  short-homed  bulls,  or  whether 
the  milk  of  Alderney  cows  be  superior  to 
that  supplied  in  the  dairies  of  Somersetshire, 
Cheshire,  or  Ayreshirc  ; and  as  for  the 
“ vexed  question  " of  the  size  of  the  carcase, 
or  the  smaliness  of  the  bone,  of  the  rival 
breeds,  and  the  relative  qualities  of  the  hide, 
we  must  leave  our  readers  to  consult  the 
many  well-known  elaborate  works  on  these 
subjects.  Our  purpose  in  this  book  being 
mure  zoological  than  economical,  let  us  pass 
to  a short  notice  of  a variety  or  species  of  Ox 
which  is  believed  to  be  nearly  in  its  pri- 
mitive state. 

The  wild  cattle  which  anciently  inhabited 
• the  Great  Caledonian  I’orest  ( the  2los  Scoticus 
of  some  authors)  are  now  restricted  to  a few 
individuals  preserved  by  noblemen  at  Chil- 
lingham  Park,  Cadzowc,  near  Hamilton 
i *c.  A specimen  of  a bull  from  the  first 
mentioned  of  these  places  is  preserved  in  the 
r llritish  Museum,  to  which  it  was  presented 
r by  the  Earl  of  Tankcrville.  This  variety  is 
r thus  described  by  Leslie  : — Their  colour  is 
I ■ invariably  of  a creamy  white,  muzzle  black : 
r > the  whole  of  the  inside  of  the  car,  and  about 


one-third  of  the  outside,  from  the  tips  down- 
wards, red ; horns  white  with  black  tips, 
very  fine  and  bent  upwards ; some  of  the 
bulls  have  a tliin  upright  mane,  about  an 
inch  and  a half  or  two  inches  long.  At  the 
first  appearance  of  any  person  they'  set  off  in 
full  gallop,  and  at  the  distance  of  two  or 
three  hundred  yards  make  a wheel  round, 
and  come  boldly  up  again,  tossing  their  heads 
in  a menacing  manner  : on  a sudden  they 
make  a full  stop,  at  the  distanee  of  forty  or 
fifty  yards,  looking  wildly  at  the  object  of 
their  surprise  ; but  upon  the  least  motion 
being  made,  they  all  again  turn  round  and 
fly  off  with  equal  speed,  but  not  to  the  same 
distance  ; forming  a shorter  circle,  and  again 
returning  with  a bolder  and  more  threaten- 
ing aspect  than  before,  they  approach  much 
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nearer,  probably  within  thirty  yards,  when 
they  make  another  stand,  and  again  fly  off ; 
tffis  they  do  several  times,  shortening  their 
distance,  and  advancing  nearer,  till  they 
come  witlun  ten  yards  ; when  most  people 
tliink  it  prudent  to  leave  them,  not  choosing 
to  provoke  them  further  ; for  there  is  little 
doubt  but,  in  two  or  three  turns  more,  they 
would  make  an  attack.” 


WIIJ)  oow. 


We  might  make  elaborate  extracts  from  a 
paper  read  before  the  British  Association  by 
Mr.  Hindmarsh  (in  1838),  in  which  a good 
account  is  given  of  specimens  preserved  by 
the  Earl  of  Tankerville,  in  his  park  at  Chil- 
lingham  ; but  it  would  occupy  too  much  of 
our  space  to  do  so.  We  therefore  refer  our 
readers  to  the  second  volume  of  the  Annals 
of  Natural  History,  in  which  are  some  notes 
from  Lord  Tankerville  himself : and  we 
agree  in  his  conclusion,  that  the  same  species 
of  wild  cattle  prevalent  in  Scotland  had  ex- 
tended to  the  northern  districts  of  England  j 
that  in  proportion  as  population  and  culture 
advanced,  they  became  here,  as  in  Scotland, 
the  subjects  of  almost  universal  slaughter  ; 
and  that  a few  of  those  that  escaped  had 
found  sanctuary  in  the  great  wood  at  Chil- 
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lingham  (as  well  as  in  some  other  aneient 
forests),  M'here  they  eseaped  the  fury  of  their 
destroyers.  The  only  other  tenable  hypo- 
thesis is,  that  after  the  enelosure  of  the  j)ark 
at  Chillingham,  they  had  been  brought  from 
SeoUand  and  loeated  there  as  a relic  of  the 
ancient  Caledonian  cattle  ; but  the  absence 
of  all  tradition  and  record  upon  the  subject, 
and  the  circumstance  of  a similar  breed 
having  been  found  in  places  far  removed 
from  the  Borders,  render  this  supposition  less 
probable  than  the  former. 

The  Cape  Ox,  or  Cape  Buffalo.  (Bos 
[Buialus]  C(^er.')  This  species  of  the  Bo- 
vine genus  is  superior  in  size  to  the  largest 
English  Ox,  is  very  strong  and  muscular,  and 
has  a most  fierce  and  malevolent  aspect.  It 
inhabits  the  interior  parts  of  Africa,  north  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  these  ani- 
mals are  found  in  large  herds.  Its  colour  is  a 
deep  cinereous  brown  : the  hair  on  the  body 
is  rather  short,  but  that  on  the  head  and 
breast  very  long,  coarse,  and  black,  hanging 
do^vn  the  dewlap,  like  that  of  a Bison  : from 
the  hind  part  of  the  head  to  the  middle  of 
the  back  is  also  a loose  black  mane  : the  tail 
is  nearly  naked  at  the  root,  the  remainder 
being  covered  with  long  loose  hair.  The 
horns  are  black,  and  extremely  broad  at 
their  base  : they  are  transversely  wrinkled 
above,  and  are  very  large  and  long,  spread- 
ing far  over  the  head  towards  the  eyes,  then 
growing  taper,  and  bending  down  on  each 
side  of  the  neck  ; the  ends  inclining  back- 
wards and  upwards  : the  space  between  the 
tips  is  sometimes  five  feet.  The  ears  are  a 
foot  long,  and  half-pendulous.  These  power- 
ful animals  are  described  as  sometimes  rush- 
ing suddenly  on  the  African  traveller,  goring 
and  trampling  both  man  and  horse  imder 
foot.  The  skin  is  excessively  strong,  and 
is,  on  this  account,  in  high  estimation  with 
the  colonists  at  the  Cape,  for  its  superior 
excellence  in  making  harness,  &c. 

The GnuNTiiro Ox.  (,BosiPoepliagus]grun- 
niens.)  Respecting  the  size  of  this  animal 
(which  is  also  called  the  Horse-tailed  Ox,  or 
Yack)  there  is  much  dispute,  some  travellers 
describing  it  as  smaller  than  the  domestic 
breeds  of  Oxen,  while  others  contend  that  it 
is  much  larger  ; but  from  the  accounts  of 
Russian  naturalists,  it  appears  probable  that 
there  are  two  varieties,  diftering  materially 
in  size,  but  in  other  respects  corresponding. 
It  has  a short  head,  broad  nose,  and  large 
ears : the  horns  are  short,  slender,  round, 
upright,  sharp-pointed,  and  bent  inwards. 
The  whole  body  is  covered  with  long  hair, 
and  is  entirely  black,  except  the  front,  ridge 
of  the  back,  and  tail,  which  are  white.  One 
peculiarity  belongs  to  this  species,  which  is, 
that  instead  of  lowing,  like  others  of  the 
genus,  they  utter  a sound  resembling  the 
grunting  of  a hog.  In  Thibet  and  other  parts 
of  central  Asia,  where  they  exist  in  a wild 
state,  they  are  vdry  dangerous,  fighting,  des- 
perately when  attacked;  and  though  they  are 
susceptible  of  domestication,  they  always  re- 
tain some  of  their  natural  ferocity.  The  tails 
of  these  animals  arc  very  valuable  : they 
form  the  standards  designating  the  rank  of 
superior  officers  in  the  Turkish  army  ; they 


are  extensively  used  in  India  as  brushes  to 
drive  away  insects ; and  the  Chinese  adorn 
their  caiJS  with  them. 

The  JuNOLE  Ox,  or  Gvall  (Bos  frontalit) 
resembles  the  domestic  Ox  in  most  of  its 
characters,  but  has  horns  flattened  from  Ije- 
fore  backwards,  and  no  angular  lidges.  They 
are  directed  laterally,  and  more  or  less  up-  j 
ward,  but  not  backward.  It  is  a domestic  j 
race  in  the  mountain  districts  of  the  north- 
east of  India,  and  although  it  has  been  sus- 
pected by  some  persons  to  be  derived  from 
the  intermixture  of  the  Buffalo  with  the 
common  species,  is  quite  a distinct  siiecies 
from  either.  [See  Bisox  : Buffalo  : Hnus.] 

OX-BIRD.  [See  Saxdep.lixo.]  ji 

OX-PECKER.  [See  Blthaga.]  ij 

OXYLOPHUS.  A genus  of  Cuckoos  ; the  | 
best  known  species  of  which  is  the  OxyJuphus  j 
gJandarius.  [See  Cuckoo.]  | 

OYSTER.  (Ostrea  edulis.')  A well-known  ' 
edible  Mollusc,  the  shell  of  which  is  formed 
of  two  unequal  valves,  connected  together 
by  a hinge  of  the  simplest  character.  Ex- 
ternally the  shell  has  a coarse  and  dirty 
appearance  ; each  shell  being  composed  of 
a great  number  of  lamina:  irregularly  closed 
down  on  each  other.  In  some  species  it 
is  smooth  ; in  others  striated,  tuberous,  or 
prickly ; the  lower  shell  being  always  the 
deepest.  The  animal  itself  is  also  of  very 
simple  structure : no  vestige  of  a foot  can 
be  seen  ; and  the  ligament  which  unites  the 
valves  is  of  small  size.  On  separating  the 
valves,  four  rows  of  gills,  or  what  is  called 
the  heard,  are  observed  at  a little  distance 
from  the  fringed  edge  of  the  mantle.  The 
abductor  muscle  is  situated  at  about  the 
centre  of  the  body,  near  which  the  heart  is 
to  be  distinguished  ; and  the  mouth  may  be 
seen  beneath  a kind  of  hood,  formed  by  the 
union  of  the  two  edges  of  the  mantle  near 
the  liinge.  Many  curious  discussions  have 
arisen  as  to  whether  Oysters  possessed  the 
faculty  of  locomotion.  It  is  well  known 
that,  in  general,  they  ore  firmly  attachccHto 
stones,  or  to  each  other ; and  it  has  been 
stated,  and  generally  believed,  that  they  are 
not  endowed  with  any  powers  of  changing 
their  position.  This  much,  indeed,  is  certain, 
that  it  is  one  of  the  most  inanimate  of  the 
Mollusca  ; remaining  fixed  upon  some  sub- 
marine substance,  enjoying  only  the  nourish- 
ment brought  it  by  the  waves,  and  giving  | 
scarcely  a sign  of  life,  except  the  oiwning 
and  shutting  of  its  valves.  In  the  British 
Museum  there  is  a large  specimen  of  a crab, 
to  the  back  and  claws  of  which  a number 
of  good-sized  oysters  ha:^:  attached  them- 
selves. From  the  observations  and  exixri- 
ments  of  naturalists,  it  appears,  however, 
they  can  move  from  place  to  place  by  slid-  , 
denly  closing  their  shells,  and  thus  ejecting  j 
the  water  contained  between  them  with 
sufficient  force  to  throw  themselves  back- 
ward, or  in  a lateral  direction.  | 

The  iirincipal  breeding  time  of  thecommon  [ 
Oj’ster  is  in  April  or  May,  when  their  spawn 
is  usually  cost:  this  appears  at  first  like  little 
spots  of  grease,  which  fasten  uiion  rocks. 
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stones,  or  other  hard  substances  that  happen 
to  be  near.  Very  commonly  they  adhere  to 
adult  shells  ; and  thus  are  formed  the  large 
masses  termed  oyster-banks.  In  about  a 
year  and  a half  they  attaiu  a size  fit  for  the 
table  ; and  they  are  taken  by  dredging,  and 
stored  in  pits  formed  for  the  purpose,  fur- 
nUhed  with  sluices,  through  which  at  spring 
tides  the  water  is  suttcred  to  flow.  In  these 
receptacles  they  acquire  a green  tinge,  which 
arises  from  the  confervce,  and  other  marine 
vegetable  matter,  on  which  they  feed.  The 
powers  of  multiplication  which  Oysters  pos- 
sess arc  so  wonderful,  that  the  banks  or  beds 
whiclt  they  form  occupy  portions  of  the  sea, 
in  shallow  parts,  extending  for  miles  ; and 
in  some  places  (particularly  along  the  allu- 
vial shores  of  Georgia,  in  North  America) 
walls  of  living  Oysters  literally  counteract 
the  otherwise  resistless  force  of  the  tide. 
Oysters  are  particularly  plentiful  on  the 
British  coasts,  and  form  a most  important 
article  of  commerce.  The  breeding  and  fat- 
tening of  them  for  the  London  market  forms 
a considerable  branch  of  business,  which  is 
principally  carried  on  in  Essex  and  Kent ; 
but  exclusive  of  the  Oysters  bred  there,  vast 
numbers  are  found  on  the  coasts  of  Hants 
and  Dorset ; and  they  are  also  exceedingly 
abundant  in  the  Jersey  fishery,  employing 
in  it,  during  the  season,  about  1500  men,  1000 
women  and  children,  and  2.50  boats. 

From  the  spawning  time  till  about  the  end 
of  J uly,  the  Clysters  are  said  to  be  sick,  but 
by  the  end  of  August  they  become  perfectly 
recovered.  Our  Oyster  fisheries  are  regulated 
by  a court  of  admiralty!  and  after  the  month 
of  May  it  is  felony  to  carry  away  the  cultch, 
(which  means  any  substance  the  Oysters 
adhere  to),  and  otherwise  punishable  to  take 
any  Oyster  between  whose  shells,  when 
closed,  a shilling  will  rattle. 

Oysters  form  the  basis  of  many  culina^ 
preparations,  but  are  much  more  digestible  in 
their  raw  state  than  after  any  mode  of  cook- 
ing them,  as  this  process  in  a great  measure 
deprives  them  of  the  nourishing  animal  jelly 
which  forms  so  large  a portion  of  their  sub- 
stance. The  shell  of  the  Oyster  is  composed 
of  carbonate  of  lime  and  animal  matter,  and 
was,  at  one  time,  supposed  to  possess  peculiar 
medical  properties  ; but  analysis  has  shown 
that  the  only  advantage  of  these  animal 
carbonates  of  lime  over  those  from  the  mine- 
ral kingdom  arises  from  their  containing  no 
admixture  of  any  metallic  substance. 

The  Oyster  is  a very  entertaining  object 
to  those  who  arc  fond  of  microscopic  inves- 
tigation. In  the  clear  liquid  around  the 
animal,  many  minute,  round,  living  ani- 
malcules have  been  found,  who.se  boilies  being 
conjoined,  form  spherical  figures  with  tails, 
not  changing  their  place  otherwise  than  by 
sinkinitf  to  the  bottom,  being  heavier  than 
the  fluid;  these  have  been  frequently  seen 
separating,  and  coming  together  again.  In 
other  Oysters,  animalcules  of  the  same  kind 
were  fouml  not  conjoined,  but  swimming  by 
one  another,  where  they  seemed  in  a more 
perfect  state,  and  wcrc^udgcd  by  Lcwcnhock 
to  be  the  animalcules  in  the  rot  or  melt  of 
the  tlyster. 

All  bivalves  which  adhere  by  the  shell  are 


’ covered  at  their  birth  with  a mucilaginous 
liquid  which  attaches  them  to  the  surface  of 
any  object  on  which  they  rest.  The  animal 
strengthens  tliis  first  adhesion  in  the  same 
manner  that  it  increases  the  size  of  its  shell. 
At  the  mouths  of  several  American,  African, 
and  Indian  rivers,  great  quantities  of  Oysters 
are  found  attached  to  the  roots  of  trees,  and 
even  to  their  branches,  where  they  are  so  situ- 
ated as  to  be  covered  by  the  tide.  Mrs.  Lee,  in 
her  ‘ Stories  of  Strange  Lands,’  says,  “ The 
flavour  of  the  tree-oyster  is  delicious  ; they 
are  small,  and  cover  the  lower  branches  of 
the  mangroves.  Two  or  three  of  these 
branches  form  an  ample  luncheon,  and  in 
the  river  Gaboon  w'e  had  a daily  supply.” 

OYSTER-CATCHER.  (Hcematopus.)  A 
wadin"  bird  which  resides  on  the  sea  shore, 
where  it  feeds  on  marine  animals.  Its  feet  are 
strong  and  muscular  ; and  it  both  runs  and 
flies  swiftly.  In  the  British  species  (//osma- 
topus  ostrdlegns)il\o  head,  neck,  upper  part  of 
t the  breast,  back,  wings,  and  tip  of  the  tail, 
are  of  a deep  black  ; the  rump,  base  of  the 
tail,  a transverse  stripe  on  the  wings,  and  the 
whole  of  the  imder  parts  of  the  body,  of  a 
pure  white  : the  beak  and  circle  round  the 
eyes  of  a bright  orange  ; the  iridcs  crimson  ; 
and  the  feet  red.  Oyster-catchers  abound  on 
the  western  coasts  of  England  : feeding  on 
I limpets  and  oysters  ; and  from  their  dex- 
' terity  in  procuring  the  latter  their  name  is 
; derived.  It  does  not  construct  any  nest ; 

' but  deposits  its  eggs  on  the  bare  groxmd, 
above  high-water  mark  : they  are  from  two 
to  four  in  number,  of  an  olivaceous  brown, 

■ blotched  with  black.  During  the  period  of 
incubation  the  male  is  very  watcliful,  and 
upon  the  least  alarm  utters  a loud  scream 
and  flies  off,  as  does  also  the  female,  after 
i running  some  distance  from  the  place  where 
I the  eggs  are  deposited.  If  taken  young  they 
j may  be  easily  reared,  and  will  frequent  the 
I ponds  and  ditches  during  the  day,  keeiiing 
in  company  wuth  domestic  poultry.  They 
are  abundant  throughout  all  the  coasts  of 
Europe,  and  other  species  occur  on  many  of 
those  of  Asia  and  America. 

PACA.  iCcelogenys.')  A genus  of  Rodent 
animals,  allied  in  many  points  to  the  Capy- 
baras  and  Agoutis,  but  presenting  also  con- 
siderable differences,  particularly  in  the 
complex  structure  of  the  molar  teeth.  They 
inhabit  the  woods  of  Soutli  America,  and  are 
generally  found  in  the  vicinity  of  water. 


taca.  - '(c'xr.ooF.Nva  eoDNioKn.) 

concealing  themselves  in  burrows  so  near 
the  surface  that  the  foot  of  tlia  pedestrian 
often  breaks  through.  There  arc  generally 
three  openings  to  a burrow,  which  the  animal 
takes  care  to  cover  with  dry  leaves  and 
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branclieg.  They  are  of  a thick  and  clumsy 
form,  and,  wlien  full  grown,  measure  about 
two  feet  in  length  from  the  tip  of  the  nose  to 
the  extremity  of  the  body,  and  about  one 
foot  in  height,  the  hinder  limbs  l)eing  mucli 
longer  (but  eonsiderably  bent)  than  the  an- 
terior ones.  The  claws  are  conical,  thick 
and  strong,  and  proper  for  digging.  Their 
eyes  are  large,  prominent,  and  of  a brownish 
hue  ; their  ears  are  nearly  naked,  and  their 
whiskers  rigid.  They  swim  and  dive  re- 
markably well  ; and,  although  heavy  and 
corpulent,  they  run  and  jump  with  activity. 
Their  cry  resembles  the  grunting  of  a young 
pig.  The  food  of  the  Paca  consists  of  fruits 
and  tender  plants,  whieh  it  seeks  in  the 
night,  seldom  quitting  its  burrow  in  the  day. 
Its  flesh  is  said  to  be  very  savoury,  and  forms 
a staple  article  of  food  in  many  parts  of 
South  America.  The  mode  of  taking  tliese 
animals  is  by  closing  two  of  the  apertures  of 
their  burrows,  and  digging  up  the  third  ; 
and  it  often  happens  that  they  show  a very 
determined  resistance,  biting  tlieir  pursuers 
very  severely.  When  undisturbed,  the  Paca 
often  sits  up  and  cleans  its  head  and  wliiskers 
with  its  two  fore  paws,  wMch  it  moistens 
with  its  saliva  like  a cat.  It  is  readily  tamed, 
very  cleanly,  and  shows  a quiet  and  con- 
tented disposition  in  captivity.  The  fur  is 
composed  of  silky  hairs,  very  short,  thin, 
and  stilF ; of  a blackish-brown  on  all  the 
upper  parts  of  the  body,  excepting  four  rows 
of  parallel  spots,  from  the  shoulders  to  the 
rump,  whicli,  viewed  in  some  situations, 
appear  to  form  an  almost  uninterrupted 
line. 

PACHYDERMATA.  An  order  of  Mam- 
miferous  Quadrupeds  distinguished  by  the 
thickness  of  their  skins,  including  various 
animals  that  in  otlier  respects  are  by  no 
means  closely  allied  ; as,  for  instance,  the 
Elephant,  the  Horse,  and  the  Hog.  The 
order  is,  however,  subdivided  into  — 1.  The 
Proboscidea  ; or  those  possessing  a prolonged 
snout  or  proboscis,  and  having  flve  toes  on 
each  foot,  included  in  a very  firm  homy 
skin ; as  the  Elephant,  and  certain  extinct 
gigantic  species.  2.  Tlie  Paclujdermata 
ordinaria ; in  which  the  feet  have  four, 
tlrree,  or  two  toes  on  eacli  foot.  Among 
these  are  the  Rhinoceros,  Hippopotamus, 
Tapir,  Wild  Boar,  &c.  3.  The  Soliilungula; 
or  quadrupeds  with  only  one  apparent  toe 
and  a single  hoof  to  each  foot,  although  be- 
neath the  skin,  on  each  side  of  their  meta- 
carpus and  metatarsus,  there  are  bony  points 
or  processes  which  represent  two  lateral  toes; 
as  tire  Horse  and  its  congeners. 

Mr.  Darwin  has  many  excellent  remarks 
on  the  extinct  Pachy  dermata,  wliich,  he  says, 
appear  formerly  to  Iiave  had  a range  over 
tlie  world,  like  that  which  deer  and  autelopes 
now  hold.  “If  Buffon  had  known  of  these  gi- 
gantic Armadilloes,  Llamas,  great  Rodents, 
and  lost  Pachydermata,  he  would  have  said 
with  a greater  semblance  of  truth,  that  the 
creative  force  in  America  had  lost  its  vigour, 
rather  tlian  that  it  had  never  possessed  such 
powers.  It  is  impossible  to  reflect  without 
tlie  deepest  astouishmeut,  on  the  changed 
state  of  tills  continent.  Formerly  it  must 

have  swarmed  with  great  monsters,  like  the 
soutliern  parts  of  Africa,  but  now  we  find 
only  the  tapir,  guanaco,  armadillo,  and  ca- 
pabyra  ; mere  pigmies  compared  to  the  on- 
tecedent  races.  The  greater  number,  if  not 
all,  of  these  extinct  quadrupeds  lived  at  a 
very  recent  period  ; and  many  oi'them  were 
contemporaries  of  the  existing  molluscs. 
Since  their  loss,  no  very  great  physical 
changes  can  have  taken  place  in  the  nature  of 
the  country.  What  then  has  extenniuated 
so  many  living  creatures  ? In  the  Pampas, 
the  great  sepulchre  of  such  remains,  there 
are  no  signs  of  violence,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
of  the  most  quiet  and  scarcely  sensible 
changes.”  “ That  large  animals  require  a 
luxuriant  vegetation,  has  been  a general  as- 
sumption, which  has  passed  from  one  work 
to  another.  I do  not  hesitate,  however,  to 
say  that  it  is  completely  false  ; and  that  it  has 
vitiated  the  reasoning  of  geologists,  on  some 
points  of  great  interest  in  the  ancient  history 
of  the  world.  The  prejudice  has  probably 
been  derived  from  India,  and  the  Indian 
islands,  where  troops  of  elephants,  noble 
forests,  and  impenetrable  jungles  are  asso- 
ciated together  in  every  account.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  refer  to  any  work  of  travels 
through  the  southern  ports  of  Africa,  we  shall 
find  allusions  in  almost  every  page  eiUier  to 
the  desert  character  of  the  country,  or  to 
the  numbers  of  large  animals  inhabiting  it. 
....  Dr.  Andrew  S'nith,  who,  at  the  head  of 
his  adventurous  party,  has  so  lately  succeeded 
in  passing  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn,  informs 
me  that,  taking  into  consideration  the  whole 
of  the  southern  part  of  Africa,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  of  its  being  a sterile  country.  On 
the  southern  and  south-eastern  coasts  there 
are  some  fine  forests;  but  with  these  excep-  i 
tions,  the  traveller  may  pass,  for  days  to-  ' 
gether,  through  open  plains,  covered  by  a , 
poor  and  scanty  vegetation.  It  is  difficult  to 
convey  any  accurate  ideas  of  degrees  of  com- 
parative  fertility  ; but  it  may  be  safely  said, 
that  the  amount  of  vegetation  supported  at  . 
one  time  by  Great  Britain,  exceeds,  perhaps,  i 
even  tenfold,  the  quantity  on  an  equal  area,  ! 
in  the  interior  parts  of  southern  Airict”  \ 
After  remarking  on  the  improbable  efiMts  ; 
wliich  have  been  attributed  to  the  variation  i 
of  climate  and  food,  the  introduction  of  1 
enemies,  or  the  increased  numbers  of  otlier 
species,  to  account  for  the  succession  of  races, 
he  observes,  in  conclusion,  “We  see  that 
whole  series  of  animals,  which  have  ton 
created  with  peculiar  kinds  of  organization,  | ' 
are  confined  to  certain  areas  ; and  we  can  , 
hardly  suppose  these  structures  are  only 
adaptations  to  peculiarities  of  climate  or  | 
country  ; for  otherwise,  animals  belonging 
to  a distinct  type,  and  introduced  by  man,  ‘ 
would  not  succeed  so  admirably,  even  to  j 
the  extermination  of  aborigines.  On  such  I 
grounds  it  docs  not  seem  a necessary  con- 
clusion, that  the  extinction  of  species,  niore 
than  their  creation,  should  exclusively 
dejiend  on  the  nature  (altered  by  jiliysical 
changes)  of  their  countrj^.  All  that  at  pre- 
sent can  be  said  with  certainty,  is,  that  as 
with  the  individual,  so  with  the  specie^ 
tlie  hour  of  life  has  run  its  course,  and  is 
6(ient. 

PACIIYPTILA  ; or  Whale  Bum.  A 
genus  of  web-footed  birds,  allied  to  the 
Petrels,  but  distinguished  from  them  by 
having  the  nostrils  separate,  and  the  beak 
widened  at  the  base,  the  edges  of  it  furnished 
in  the  inside  with  fine,  pointed,  vertical 
lamin®.  There  are  two  species  ot  this  genus, 
w hich  occur  frequently  in  the  seas  of  the 
Southern  hemisphere.  They  are  often  called 
Blue  Petrels,  from  their  ashy-gray  coloiu: 
above,  while  the  under  parts  are  white. 
The  I'achi/ptila  vittcUa  is  very  numerous  in 
certain  parts.  Capt.  George  Grey  tells  us 
that  “ their  flight  much  resembles  that  of  a 
8nii)C.  The  name  by  which  they  are  known 
to  the  sailors  is  the  Whale  Bird  : they 
appear  to  take  their  food  upon  the  wing  j 
for  I have  never  seen  them  sit  upon  the 
water  even  for  a single  second,  although 
I have  observed  them  frequently  and  at  all 
hours ; but  night  and  day  they  hurry  on 
with  the  same  restless,  rapid  flight,  some- 
times going  in  large  flocks.  I never  heard 
them  utter  any  cry  or  sound.” 

PAGURUS  : PAGUBIDiE.  A genus  and 
family  of  anomourous  Crustacea  ; called  also 
Soldier  and  Hermit  Crabs.  They  are  very 
peculiar  as  to  both  their  conformation  and 
their  habits.  The  tail,  or  post  abdomen,  is 
of  large  size,  but  its  envelope  is  little  else 
than  a membranous  bag,  entirely  destitute 
of  the  usual  hardness  of  the  Crust.aceous  in- 
tegument, and  presenting  no  division  into 
segments.  The  thorax  itself  is  not  very 
firm  ; and  it  is  only  on  the  claws,  wliich  are 
of  lorgejizc,  that  w'e  find  the  true  calcareous 
envelope.  For  the  protection  of  their  soft 
tails,  the  Papuridw  resort  to  various  artificial 
methods.  Many  of  them  seek  univalve 
! shells,  in  which  they  take  up  their  abodes  ; 
j attaching  themselves  to  their  interior  by  a 
sucker  with  which  the  tail  is  furnished  at 
its  extremity,  and  also  holding  by  its  six 
; false  legs  which  it  bears  at  its  hinder  por- 
tion. When  they  are  feeding  or  walking, 
the  head  and  thorax  project  beyond  the 
mouth  of  the  shell  ; but  when  they  are 
' alarmed  they  draw  themselves  in,  closing 
' the  mouth  with  one  of  the  claws,  which  is 
. much  larger  than  the  other,  and  holding  to 
the  interior  so  firmly,  that  they  will  rather 
be  tom  asunder  than  quit  their  attachment. 
I As  they  increase  in  size,  they  arc  obliged  to 
, change  their  habitation  for  a more  commo- 
dious one  ; and  the  way  in  which  they  ac- 
complish this  is  very  amusing.  They  may 
be  frequently  observed  crawling  slowly  along 
the  line  of  empty  shells,  &c.,  left  by  the  last 
wave  ! and  ns  if  unwilling  to  part  with  their 
old  domicile  till  a new  one  has  lH:cn  obtained, 
th.  7 slip  their  tails  out  of  the  old  house  into 
the  new  one,  again  betaking  themselves  to 
the  former.  If  the  latter  is  not  found  suitable. 
In  this  manner  they  not  unfrcqucntly  try 
a large  number  of  shells  before  they  find  one 
to  their  liking.  If  it  happens  that  two 
hermit-crabs  stop  before  the  same  shell,  a 
dispute  arises,  and  the  weakest  yields  to  the 
Strongest.  There  arc  several  species  of  va- 
rious sizes,  some  of  which  may  be  found  on 
our  own  coasts,  but  the  greater  part  l>cl»ng 
to  Iroiiical  shores,  i'or  the  most  part  they 


feed  upon  dead  fish,  hut  it  does  not  appear 
that  they  are  very  nice  in  their  food,  as  all 
kinds  of  garbage  that  may  be  tlrrown  on 
the  shore  are  devoured  by  them. 

Sloane,  in  describing  the  species  which  is 
most  common  in  Jamaica,  thus  writes:  — 
“ This  small  lobster  or  crab  differs  in  very 
little  from  the  European  soldier  or  hermit- 
crab.  It  hath  two  large  forked  claws  like 
those  of  an  ordinary  lobster,  one  of  wdiich 
is  bigger  than  the  other,  both  rounded,  more 
tumid,  le.ss  luickly,  and  of  a paler  red  than 
that  of  Europe.  They  fit  themselves  with 
any  shell  they  find  empty,  whether  it  be 
of  the  land  or  sea,  and  cover  themselves  al- 
most over  in  it,  carrying  it  on  their  backs 
wherever  they  go,  like  a snail.  It  is  not 
possible  to  believe  how  quick  the  land-crabs 
and  this  crab  will  run,  upon  the  least  ap- 
pearance of  danger.  Till  they  are  turned 
up,  nothing  appears  but  a dead  shell,  the 
mouth  of  which  lies  undermost,  out  of  which 
some  little  part  of  the  crab  appears  after  it 
is  taken  up.”  The  species  we  have  figured 
as  an  example  is  the  Cenohita  Diogenes,  which 
is  thus  described  by  Catesby  : — “ They  crawl 
very  fast  with  their  shell  on  their  back  ; and 
at  the  approach  of  danger  draw  themselves 
within  the  shell ; and  thrusting  out  the 
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(OENOBITA  DIOGENES.) 

larger  claw- in  a defensive  posture,  will  pinch 
very  hard  whatever  molests  them.  They 
frequent  most  those  parts  of  the  sea-shores 
which  are  covered  with  trees  and  shrub, 
producing  various  wild  fruits  on  which  they 
subsist ; though  I have  seen  them  feed  on 
the  fragments  of  fish  and  other  animal  sub- 
stances cast  on  shore.  They  being  roasted 
in  the  shell  are  esteemed  delicate.”  A great 
resemblance  exists  among  all  the  Faguri, 

' not  only  in  their  organization,  but  in  their 
I habits  ; and  the  species  are  very  numerous. 

! PAErEOTllEIllUM.  A genus  of  extinct 
' Pachydermatous  animals,  discovered  (in 
] company  with  Anoplutherium)  in  the  gyp- 
I sum  beds  of  Paris ; and  of  which  discovery 
! Cuvier  thus  speaks.  “ I found  myself,  as  if 
I placed  in  a charnel-house,  surrounded  by 
I mutilated  fragments  of  many  hundred  ske- 
letons of  more  than  twenty  kinds  of  animals 
piled  confusedly  around  me : the  task  as- 
sif^ned  to  me  was  to  restore  them  all  to  their 
original  position.  At  the  voice  of  Compa- 
I rativc  Anatomy,  every  bone  and  fragment 
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of  bone  rcBumed  its  place.  I cannot  find 
words  to  express  the  pleasure  I experienced 
ill  seeing,  wlien  I discovered  one  character, 
liow  all  the  consequences  which  I predicted 
from  it  were  successively  confirmed.  The 
feet  accorded  with  the  characters  announced 


by  the  teeth ; the  teeth  were  in  harmony 
with  those  previously  indicated  by  the  feet. 
The  bones  of  the  legs  and  tliighs,  and  every 
connecting  portion  of  the  extremities,  were 
found  to  be  joined  together,  precisely  as  I 
had  arranged  them  before  my  conjectures 
were  verified  by  the  discovery  of  the  parts 
entire.  Each  species  was,  in  fact,  recon- 
structed from  a single  unit  of  its  component 
elements.”  Similar  deposits  have  also  been 
found  in  the  corresponding  strata  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight.  That  these  deposits  were 
formed  by  the  agency  of  fresh  water,  or  that 
the  bones  which  were  found  there  were  the 
relies  of  animals  which,  like  the  Rhinoceros 
and  Tapir  of  the  present  day,  frequented 
the  borders  of  lakes  and  large  rivers,  by 
whose  waters  they  were  occasionally  in- 
gulphed,  there  can  be  little  doubt.  The 
Ralaiotheria  were  characterized  by  having 
twenty-eight  complex  molar  teeth,  fonr  ca- 
nines, and  twelve  incisors,  four  in  each  jaw. 

PAEiEMONIDiE.  A family  of  Long- 
tailed Crustaceans,  of  wliich  the  Prawn 
iPakemon')  is  the  type.  There  are  several 
species ; among  them  some  are  extremely 
small,  and  their  habits  curious.  As  an  ex- 
ample of  this  family  we  figure  the  beautifully 
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marked  Stenopps  iuspidus,  found  in  the 
Eastern  seas  ; when  alive  this  species,  as 
seen  by  Mr.  Arthur  Adams,  is  most  delicately 
marked  with  red  and  blue  colours,  which 
may  be  loooked  for  in  vain  in  the  dried  spe- 
cimens. Many  species  of  Pdhvmotiidoe  are 
excellent  to  eat  j of  wliich  we  may  specify 


the  Prawn.  In  Kalm’s  Tiavels  in  America, 
we  find  a species  of  minute  shrimp  (Pake- 
mon  fuel)  and  a small  crab  (Cauctr  mi- 
nutus)  thus  spoken  of:  — “ Of  tlie  latter  I 
collected  eight,  of  the  former  three,  all  of 
which  I put  in  a glass  with  water  j the 
little  shrimp  moved  os  swift  as  an  arrow 
round  the  glass,  but  sometimes  its  motion 
was  slow,  and  sometimes  it  stood  still  on 
one  side,  or  at  the  bottom  of  the  glass. 
If  one  of  tlie  little  crabs  ai)proached,  it  was 
seized  by  its  fore  paws,  killed,  and  sucked  ; 
for  whicli  reason  they  were  careful  ^o  avoid 
their  fate.  It  was  quite  of  the  shape  of 
a shiimp  ; in  swimming  it  moved  always 
on  one  side,  the  sides  and  the  tail  moving 
alternately.  It  was  capable  of  putting  its 
fore  paws  entirely  into  its  mouth : its  an- 
tenntE  were  in  continual  motion.  Having  , 
left  these  little  shrimps  together  with  the  j 
crabs  during  night,  I found  in  the  morning  ! 
all  the  crabs  killed  and  eaten  bythe  shrimps.”  ; 

PALAMEDEA.  The  A JiAima  of  the  Bra- 
zilians. A genus  of  aquatic  Grallatorial  birds 
inhabiting  the  marshy  or  inundated  places  in 
South  America,  somewhat  resembling  a crane, 
and  as  large  as  a swan.  The  head  is  small  in 
proportion  to  the  body  ; and  the  biU,  which  is 
black,  not  two  inches  long : but  the  most 
distinguishing  peculiarity  of  this  bird  is  a 
long  pointed  horn  which  grows  from  the 
fore-part  of  the  head,  and  is  surrounded  by 
small  black  and  white  feathers.  In  the  front 
edge  of  each  wing  also  are  two  straight  tri- 
angular spurs,  about  an  inch  long.  Its  claws 
are  long  and  shoi'p,  and  united  at  the  base 
by  a membrane.  Its  tail  is  about  eight 
inches  long  ; and  its  wings,  when  folded, 
reach  more  than  half  the  length  of  the  tail. 
The  head  and  neck  are  of  a greenish-brown 
colour,  and  covered  with  very  soft  feathers  ; 
the  breast,  belly,  and  thighs  are  of  a silvery 
white  j and  the  back  is  black,  except  the 
upper  part,  which  is  brown  with  yellow 
spots.  Its  food  consists  of  grain  and- aquatic 
herbs  : and  it  has  a loud  and  wild  cry. 

PALENURUS.  A genus  of  long-tailed  , 
Crustacea,  containing  many  of  the  largest  : 
species.  It  is  popularly  known  as  the  S&-  j 
crawfish,  or  Spiny  Lobster ; and  is  distin- 
guished  by  the  very  large  size  of  its  lateral 
antennaj,  which  ore  beset,  like  the  body, 
with  sharp  points.  The  leg§  are  all  single- 
fingered ; not  even  the  first  pair  being  fur- 
nished with  pincers.  The  Palimirus  riilgarit 
frequents  deep  waters,  especially  off  rocky 
shores  j and  is  common  in  such  situations  off 
the  British  coasts,  especially  in  the  south,  and 
on  the  like  coasts  of  France.  They  not 
unfrequently  weigh  ten  or  twelve  pounds 
each,  and  are  in  general  use  when  in  season 
os  an  article  of  food.  There  arc  many  other 
fine  species  in  the  West  Indies  and  Indian 
ocean. 

PALLIOBRANCniATA.  The  name  of 
an  order  of  Aceplialous  hlolluscs  ; very  li- 
mited, both  as  to  the  number  of  the  existing 
species  it  includes,  and  the  small  number  of 
these  wirich  seem  to  be  distributed  through 
the  ocean.  It  includes  those  in  which  the 
gills  arc  situated  on  tlie  internal  surface  of 
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the  lobes  of  the  mantle.  They  are  usually 
furnished  with  numerous  vibratory  fila- 
ments ; and  are  attached,  in  some  way  or 
other,  to  solid  bodies. 

‘ P^VLMER-WORM.  An  appellation  given 
to  larvso  of  very  ditterent  species  and  genera 
of  Col.optera.  [See  Cai.andu.a.] 

PAIjORO.  a genus  of  Annclides  appa- 
rently allied  to  Arenicola.  By  the  ‘ Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Zoological  Society'  (March  9. 

■ 1847),  we  learn  that  numerous  specimens  of 
this  Sea  Worm  were  presented  to  the  British 
Musenni  by  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Stair,  of  the  Lon- 

• don  Missionary  Society,  and  which  has  been 
described  by  J.  E.  Gray,  Esq.  as  follows  : — 
Body  cvlindrical,  separated  into  eqnal  joints, 
each  joint  with  a small  tuft  of  three  or  four 
spicula  on  the  middle  of  each  side.  Head, 

■ ? Last  joint  ending  in  a couple  of  ten- 

tacles. Eggs  globular. 

Most  of  the  specimens,  rmfortunately,  were 
broken  into  short  pieces,  and  Mr.  Gray  was 
unable  to  discover  any  specimen  with  a head. 

Palolo  viridis,  n.  s.  Green,  with  a row  of 
' round  black  spots  down  the  middle  of  the 
dorsal  ? surface  ; one  spot  on  the  middle  of 
each  joint.  Habitat.  Navigator  Islands. 

The  following  is  Mr.  Stair’s  account : — 
“ Palolo  is  the  native  name  for  a species  of 
Sea  Worm  which  is  found  in  some  parts  of 
Samoa  (the  Navigator  Islands)  in  the  South 
Pacific  Ocean.  They  come  regularly  in  the 
months  of  October  and  November,  during 
portions  of  two  days  in  each  month,  viz.  the 
day  before  and  the  day  on  which  the  moon 
is  in  her  last  quarter.  They  appear  in  much 
■ . greater  numbers  on  the  second  than  on  the 
first  day  of  their  rising,  and  are  only  ob- 
served for  two  or  three  hours  in  the  early 
J part  of  each  morning  of  their  appearance. 

1 ■ At  the  first  dawn  of  day  they  may  be  felt 
by  the  hand  swimming  on  the  surface  of  the 
water ; and  as  the  day  advances  their  num- 
bers increase,  so  that  by  the  time  the  sun 
1 has  risen,  thousands  may  be  observed  in  a 
very  small  space,  sporting  merrily  during 

■ their  short  visit  to  the  surface  of  the  ocean. 

' (M  the  second  day  they  appear  at  the  same 
1 time  and  in  a similar  manner,  but  in  such 
1 countless  myriads  that  the  surface  of  the 

ocean  is  covered  with  them  for  a consider- 
able extent.  On  each  day,  after  sporting 
1 for  an  hour  or  two,  they  disappear  until  the 
! next  season,  and  not  one  is  ever  observed 

■ during  the  intervening  time.  Sometimes, 
when  plentiful  at  one  island  in  one  month, 
scarcely  any  are  observed  the  next ; but 
they  always  appear  with  great  regularity  at 
the  times  mentioned,  and  these  are  the  only 
times  at  which  they  are  observed  throughout 
the  whole  year.  They  are  found  only  in 
certain  parts  of  the  i.slands,  generally  near 
the  openings  of  the  reefs  on  portions  of  the 
coast  on  which  much  fresh  water  is  fouud  ; 
but  this  is  not  always  the  case. 

" In  size  they  may  lie  compared  to  a very 
fine  straw,  and  are  of  various  colours  and 
lengths,  green,  brown,  white,  and  speckled, 
anrf  in  appearance  and  mode  of  swimming 
resemble  very  small  snakes.  They  arc  ex- 
ceedingly brittle,  and  if  broken  into  many 
pieces,  each  piece  swims  off  a.  though  it  were 

an  entire  worm.  No  particular  direction 
appeared  to  be  taken  by  them  in  swimming. 

I observed  carefully  to  see  whether  they 
came  from  sea-ward  or  rose  from  the  reef, 
and  feel  assured  they  come  from  the  latter 
place.  The  natives  are  exceedingly  fond  of 
them,  and  calculate  with  great  exactness 
the  time  of  their  appearance,  which  is  looked 
forward  to  with  great  interest.  The  worms 
are  caught  in  small  baskets,  beautifully 
made,  and  when  taken  on  shore  are  tied  up 
in  leaves  in  small  bundles,  aud  baked.  Great 
quantities  are  eaten  undressed,  but  either 
dressed  or  undressed  are  esteemed  a great 
delicacy.  Such  is  the  desire  to  eat  Palolo 
by  all  classes,  that  immediately  the  fishing 
parties  reach  the  shore,  messengers  are  dis- 
patched in  all  directions  with  large  quan- 
tities to  parts  of  the  island  on  which  none 
appear.” 

PALUDINA.  A genus  of  fluviatile  Mol- 
lusca,  • very  widely  diffused  in  rivers  aud 
ponds,  and  occasionally  found  in  salt 
marshes,  but  not  in  the  sea.  The  shell  is 
cone-shaped,  varying  in  form  from  oval  to 
globose,  and  having  the  whorls  rounded  ; 
aperture  roundish,  angulated  above  j mar- 
gins of  the  inner  and  outer  lip  united  ; oper- 
culum horny  ; shell  covered  by  a greenish 
epidermis.  The  head  of  the  animal  is  fur- 
nished with  a proboscis,  and  two  tentiicula, 
having  eyes  at  the  base  ; foot  somewhat 
triangular.  The  Paludime  are  viviparous. 

PAMPHILA.  A genus  of  diurnal  Lepi- 
doptera  ; two  species  of  which  are  here- 
under described. 

Pamphila  SrLVArrtrs  ; or  Clouded  Skip- 
per Butterfly.  Tliis  well-known  insect  is 
commonly  found  on  the  borders  of  woods 
and  in  woody  lanes,  about  the  end  of  May 
and  in  July.  The  wings  above  are  a bright 
fulvous,  with  the  hinder  margin  and  the 
nervures  brown,  the  margin  itself  marked 
with  a strong  black  line  : the  anterior  wings 
faintly  spotted  with  fulvous  : the  posterior 
tawny  ash-colour  ; beneath  fulvous,  with  the 
tip  of  the  anterior  wings  slightly  tipped  with 
greenish,  and  a black  patch  at  the  base  ; 
posterior  wings  obscure  greenish,  faintly  spot- 
ted with  yellowish- white,  with  a very  slender 
marrinal  line  : cilia  fulvous.  The  male  has 
a black  line  on  the  disc  of  the  superior 
wings,  and  the  nervures  and  marginal  streak 
are  broader  and  of  a deeper  black  than  in  the 
female  ; in  which  sex  the  spots  are  more 
distinct  on  both  surfaces  of  the  wings. 

Pamphila  Paniscus;  or  Chequered  But- 
terfly. A somewhat  scarce  and  very  local 
species,  which  makes  its  appearance  about 
the  end  of  May.  Its  wings  above  arc  black 
brown,  spotted  with  tawny  : anterior  with  a 
central  blotch,  followed  by  an  interrupted  ' 
band,  intersected  with  black  veins,  with  two  1 
smaller  posterior  spots,  and  amarginal  band 
' of  tawny  dots  : posterior  wings  with  three  dis-  j 
coidal  spots,  and  a row  of  dots,  all  tawny  ; 
j fringe  of  the  same  colour,  but  block  at  the 
base  : beneath  the  anterior  wings  are  3'cl- 
I lowish,  with  three  discoidal  spots,  and  four 
1 or  five  smaller  posterior  ones : posterior 
[ wings  yellowish-brown,  with  seven  larger 

spots,  and  five  smaller  and  paler  on  the 
hinder  margin,  where  there  is  also  a pale 
yellowish  streak.  .Caterpillar  dark  brown 
on  the  back,  sides  paler,  with  two  yellow 
longitudinal  stripes ; black  head,  and  an 
orange-coloured  ring  round  the  neck.  It 
feeds  on  the  Great  plantain  {^1‘lantaoo 
major). 

PANDA.  (Ailurtis.)  See  AiLunus. 

PANDORA.  A well-kno^vn  genus  of  Con- 
chiferous  Mollusca,  found  in  the  sandy 
shores  of  Europe  at  a considerable  depth  ; 
also  in  the  Persian  Gulf  and  Pacific  Ocean. 
Shell  regular,  inequivalve,  the  upper  one 
flat,  and  the  lower  convex ; an  obtuse,  ob- 
long tooth  in  one  valve,  and  a receptacle 
for  it  in  the  other  ; ligament  internal.  The 
foot  of  the  animal  is  large  and  triangular. 
The  shells  are  small,  and  pearly  inside. 

PANGOLIN.  [See  Maxis.] 

PANOPEA.  A genus  of  Couchiferous 
JIolluscs,  belonging  to  the  SoUnulcB  family  ; 
found  in  the  Mediterranean  and  Australia. 
Tlie  shell  is  large  aud  handsome  j equivalve, 
transverse,  and  gaping  at  both  extremities  j 
one  conical  tooth  in  each  valve,  and  a thick 
callosity  on  the  side  ; two  oval  muscular 
impressions,  and  one  deep  palleal  impres- 
sion. 

PANORPIDjE.  a family  of  insects  be- 
longing to  the  order  Neuroptera ; distin- 
guished by  the  front  of  the  head  (which  is 
vertical)  being  produced  into  an  elongated 
slender  deflexed  rostrum  ; the  ej^es  promi- 
nent and  semiglobose  ; the  antenna:  long, 
slender,  and  multi-articulate  ; the  body 
moderately  long  and  slender ; the  maxillie 
bilobed  at  the  extremity,  membranous,  and 
pilose  J the  wings  of  moderate  and  equal 
size,  numerously  reticulated,  the  posterior 
not  being  folded  when  at  rest  ; the  legs  long 
and  slender ; and  the  tarsi  five-jointed, 
simple,  with  two  tibial  spurs,  and  denticu- 
lated ungues,  and  a large  pulvillus.  The 
type  of  this  family  is  the  Panorpa  communis, 
an  abundant  species,  ordinarily  known  as 
the  ScoKPiox-FLY  [which  see]. 

PANTHER.  {Felis  Pardus.)  A feline 
quadruped,  measuring  about  six  feet  and  a 
half  from  nose  to  tail,  which  is  itself  about 
three  feet  long.  Its  colour  is  a bright  tawny- 
yellow,  thickly  marked  all  over  the  upper 
parts  of  the  body,  shoulders,  and  thighs,  with 
roundish  black  spots,  disposed  into  circles 
consisting  of  four  or  five  separate  spots  ; and 
there  is  commonly,  but  not  always,  a central 
spot  in  each  circle  ; in  ivhich,  as  well  as  in 
its  superior  size  and  deeper  colour,  the 
Panther  differs  from  the  Leopard.  On  the 
face  and  legs  the  spots  are  single,  and  along 
the  top  of  the  back  is  a row  of  oblong  spots, 
which  are  still  longer  as  they  approach  the 
tail.  The  breast  and  belly  are  white  ; the 
former  marked  with  transverse  dusky  stripes; 
the  latter  and  the  tail  with  large  irregular 
black  spots.  The  Panther  is  principally 
found  in  Africa,  and  is  to  that  country  what 
the  Tiger  is  to  Asia,  but  is  less  to  be  dreaded, 
Inasmuch  as  it  prefers  the  flesh  of  brutes  to 
that  of  human  beings.  Tlio  manner  it  seizes 


Its  prey  — lurking  near  the  sides  of  woods, 
&c.,  and  darting  forward  with  a sudden 
spring  — resembles  tliat  of  the  Tiger.  Tliese 
animals  and  the  Leopard  were  the  Variiand 
Pardi  of  the  ancients.  Tiie  Romans  drew 
immense  numbers  from  tlie  deserts  of  Africa 
for  their  public  spectacles.  Scaurus  exhibited 
at  one  time  a hundred  and  fifty  Panthers ; 
Pompey  the  Great,  four  hundred  and  ten  ; 
and  Augustus,  four  hundred  and  twenty. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  untamable  of  the  feline 
tribe,  always  retaining  its  fierce  aspect  and 
perpetual  muttering  growl.  The  female  is 
pregnant  nine  weeks,  and  the  young  are 
born  blind,  continuing  so  for  about  nine 
days. 

PAPHHO : PAPILIONTDiE.  A genus 
and  family  of  Lepidoptcrous  insects,  com- 
prising numerous  and  distinct  species  of  the 
diurnal  tribes  : it  is  distinguished  by  the  per- 
fectly ambulatory  structure  of  the  fore  legs  ; 
the  ungues  distinct  and  simple,  or  bifid  ; 
antennae  having  a distinct  club,  but  never 
hooked  at  the  tips  ; the  hinder  wings  entire, 
and  the  discoidal  cell  of  the  hind  wing  closed; 
the  body  small,  slender,  and  compressed ; 
and  the  proboscis  short,  or  moderately  long. 
This  family  comprises  two  very  distinct 
sub-families,  namely,  the  Papilioxid.e  and 
PlERlDJS. 

In  the  Papilioxid.e  the  anal  edge  of  the 
hind  wings  is  concave  or  folded ; the  paljii 
are  very  short  ; the  club  of  the  antennas 
forms  an  elongated  mass ; the  ungnes  are 
entire  and  simple  ; the  wings  are  broad, 
with  the  discoidal  cell  always  closed , the 
abdomen  free.  The  caterpillars  are  ’tow, 
cylindrical,  thickened,  never  HUose  nor 
hairy,  with  two  retractile  tentacles  placed 
on  the  neck,  in  the  shape  of  a fork,  arising 
from  a common  tubercle,  and  which  the 
insect  throws  out  when  alarmed,  emitting 
at  the  same  time  a disagreeable  odour.  The 
species  of  Papilionidie  are  for  the  mori  part 
tropical  ; but  one  has  been  found  in  Eng- 
land, P.  macJiaon.  Many  of  the  species 
have  the  hind  wings  produced  into  a pair 
of  tails,  whence  they  have  obtained  tlfe 
name  of  Swallow-tails.  From  the  beauty 
of  their  colours  and  large  size,  these  insects 
were  by  Linnaeus  styled  Equites.  Their 
flight  is  rapid. 

The  sub-family  Pierid.e,  comprising  the 
Danii  candidi  of  Liunajus,  is  distinguished 
from  the  preceding  by  the  hind  wings  form- 
ing a groove  for  the  reception  of  the  abdomen; 
the  palpi  are  porrected,  with  distinct  joints  ; 
the  minute  labrum  and  mandibles  arc  per- 
ceived above  the  base  of  the  spiral  maxilhc  ; 
the  fore  legs  are  long  and  perfect,  without 
the  dilated  spine  ; the  ungues  are  bifid,  often 
with  a long  pulvillus  and  a narrow  hirsute 
appendage  on  each  side.  The  caterpillars 
are  finely  pubescent  and  attenuated  at  each 
end,  without  any  nuchal  tentacle  ; the  chry- 
salides angular,  sliglitly  compressed,  and 
terminated  in  a point  at  each  e.xtrcmily, 
sometimes  assuming  the  appearance  of  a 
curved  canoe.  These  insects,  which  include 
our  common  well-known  white  garden  but- 
terflies, arc  not  equal,  cither  in  size  or  beauty. 


to  the  preceding  sub-family  ; white,  orange, 
and  brimstone  being  their  prevailing  tints. 
The  last-named  are,  however,  occasionally 
very  destructive,  the  larvaj  feeding  for  the 
most  part  upon  the  cabbages  and  other  vege- 
table produce  of  our  gardens.  — Such  of  our 
readers  as  wish  to  have  additional  informa- 
tion on  the  Butterflies  must  consult  Double- 
day and  Hewitson's  Genera  of  Diurnal  Le- 
pidoptera,  where  they  will  find  much  valu- 
able information  and  accurate  description, 
accompanied  with  most  admirable  coloured 
figures  of  the  principal  forms  ; it  is  a book 
quite  indispensable  to  any  one  who  wishes 
to  study  the  subject ; in  our  popular  sketch 
any  great  detail  would  be  misplaced.  [See 
Depidopteea  : Butxebply.] 

Papilio  SLvchaox,  or  Swallow-tail 
Bl'TTerflv.  This  very  elegant  and  con- 
spicuous Butterfiy  is  of  all  oiur  indigenous 
species  the  largest ; the  female,  which,  as 
usual,  exceeds  the  male  in  size,  frequently 
measuring  in  expanse  of  wing  considerably 
more  than  three  inches.  The  general  colour 
of  the  wings  is  block,  powdered  with  yellow, 
and  relieved  by  bold  yellow  markings. 
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BWALI.OW--AILED  gUTTBUFLY. 
(PAPILIO  VACHAON.) 

The  basal  half  of  the  hinder  wings  is  also 
yellow ; and  from  the  posterior  margin  of 
them  on  acute  “ tail  ” projects,  which  may 
be  faneifully  compared  to  the  outer  tail- 
feathers  of  the  swallow — hence  its  name  : 
at  each  inner  comer  is  an  ocellated  spot  of 
red,  with  an  anterior  crescent  of  light  blue  ; 
the  whole  nearly  surrounded  by  a ring  of 
black.  The  body  is  yellow,  with  two  lines 


beneath,  and  the  back  black  ; the  antennas 
and  legs  black.  Though  this  species  does 
not  appear  on  the  wing  in  our  island  till  the 
beginning  of  June,  and  is  rarely  seen  at  all 
in  the  northern  counties,  it  is  by  no  means 
rare  in  the  south  and  west  of  England.  It 
is  common  in  several  parts  of  Franee  and 
Italy,  and  abundant  in  Syria  and  Egypt. 
It  flies  with  rapidity,  and  is  ditficult  to  catch. 
The  caterpillar  is  smooth,  green,  with  velvety 
black  rings  : the  organ  with  which  it  is 
armed  on  the  top  of  the  neck  is  red  ; and  it 
secretes  an  acrid  liquor,  which  emits  an  un- 
pleasant smell.  It  feeds  solitarily  on  um- 
belliferous plants  ; and  about  July  it  changes 
to  the  chrysalis,  which  is  greenish,  with  a 
longitudinal  black  band  on  each  side. 

PARADISEID.®,  or  BIKDS  OF  PAEA- 
DISE.  The  genus  Paradisea,  distinguished 
in  most  species  by  a peculiar  union  of  splen- 
dour and  elegance,  appears  to  be  confined  to 
the  regions  of  Papua  or  New  Guinea,  and 
the  small  isles  in  the  immediate  vicinity ! 
extending  only  a few  degrees  on  each  side 
the  Equator.  For  a long  time  the  most 
absurd  fables  and  traditions  were  current 
respecting  these  magnificent  specimens  of 
the  feathered  tribes:  namely,  that  they  passed 
their  whole  existence  in  sailing  in  the  air, 
the  dew  of  heaven  being  their  only  food  ; 
that  they  were  destitute  of  legs  ; that  they 
never  took  rest  except  by  suspending  them- 
selves from  the  branches  of  trees  by  the 
shafts  of  the  two  elongated  feathers  wdiich 
form  a characteristic  of  this  beautiful  race, 
and  that  they  never  touched  the  earth  till 
the  moment  of  their  death.  From  such  a 
tissue  of  absurdity  and  error  the  world  has, 
however,  long  been  free  ; and  time  has  dis- 
covered that  these  birds  have  not  only  legs, 
but  that  they  are  both  large  and  strong. 

Birds  of  Paradise,  which  are  allowed  to 
exceed  all  others  in  the  beauty,  variety,  and 
peculiar  construction  of  their  plumage,  as- 
sociate in  large  flocks  in  the  delightful  aro- 
matic woods  and  groves  of  their  native  is- 
lands : and  the  inhabitants  themselves,  not 
insensible  to  their  charms,  give  them  the 
name  of  God’s  Birds.  From  the  rapidity 
of  their  flight,  as  well  as  their  being  con- 
tinually on  the  wing  in  pursuit  of  insects, 
their  usual  prey,  they  are  sometimes  called 
the  swallows  of  Temate.  However,  as  the 
country  where  they  breed  is  visited  with 
tempestuous  seasons,  these  birds  are  seldom 
seen  at  such  times  j and  it  is  supposed  that 
they  then  migrate  to  countries  where  their 
food  is  to  be  found  in  greater  abundance ; 
for,  like  swallows,  they  have  their  stated 
periods  of  return.  There  arc  several  species 
of  this  beautiful  group  ; but  os  it  would  be 
impossible  to  convey  a perfect  idea  of  the 
originals,  unless  we  could  represent  their 
vivid  and  ever-changing  tints,  descriptions 
of  two  or  tliree  wiil  suflicc. 

The  Great  Emerald  Paradise  Bird. 
( I’ariulisea  ai>oda.)  Tlic  general  length  of 
tills  most  elegant  bird,  from  the  tip  of  the 
bill  to  tlie  end  of  the  long  side-feathers,  is 
about  two  feet,  but  to  the  end  of  tlie  real  tail 
about  twelve  inches,  the  size  of  the  bird  being 
that  of  a tlirusli.  The  bill  is  slightly  bent. 
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and  of  a greenish  colour  ; the  base  being 
surrounded,  for  the  distance  of  half  an  inch, 
with  close-set,  velvet- like  black  plumes,  with 
a varyuig  lustre  of  gold-green  : the  liead, 
together  with  the  back  part  of  the  neck,  is 
of  a pale  gold-colour,  the  throat  and  fore 
part  of  the  neck  of  the  richest  changeable 
gold-green  : the  whole  remainder  of  the 
plumage  on  the  body  and  tail  is  of  a fine 
deep  chestnut,  except  on  the  breast,  which 
is  of  a deep  purple  colour.  From  the  upper 


QEEAT  BIRD  OF  PARAUISE. 
(PARADISEA  SPODA.) 


part  of  each  side  of  the  body,  beneath  the 
wings,  springs  a vast  assemblage  of  ex- 
tremely long,  loose,  broad  floating  plumes,  of 
the  most  delicate  texture  and  appearance  ; 
in  some  specimens  of  a bright  deep  yellow, 
in  others  of  a paler  hue,  but  most  of  them 
marked  by  a few  longitudinal  dark  red  spots : 
and  from  the  middle  of  the  rump  spring  a 
pair  of  naked  shafts,  considerably  exceeding 
in  length  even  the  long  loose  plumes  of  the 
sides.  This  bird  is  a native  of  the  Molucca 
Islands  and  the  islands  around  New  Guinea, 
particularly  in  the  Isiand  of  Aroo.  Latham 
mentions  that  a specimen  was  once  brought 
alive  to  England,  and  it  is  occasionally 
brought  to  Macao  in  China. 

The  chiefs  of  the  coimtries  where  they  are 
found  use  them  in  their  turbans  ; and  in 
many  parts  of  the  East,  as  well  as  in  this 
country,  parts  of  the  birds  are  used  by  the 
fair  sex  as  ornaments  in  their  head-dress. 

The  Royal  or  King  Paradise  Bird.  (Pa- 
radisea  liegia.)  This  is  supposed  to  be  the 
smaliest  of  all  the  Birds  of  Paradise,  measur- 
ing only  five  inches  and  a half  in  length, 
without  reckoning  the  two  tail  feathers,whieh 
are  about  six  inches  long.  The  colour  of  tliis 
bird  on  the  upper  parts  is  a most  intense  and 
beautiful  red  or  purplish  chestnut ; the  bill 
of  a brownish  yellow  ; the  base,  ns  well  ns 
the  fore  part  of  the  head,  being  surrounded 
with  velvet-like  plumes  : the  throat  and 
upper  part  of  the  breast  are  of  a deep  pur- 
ple red,  and  across  the  lower  part  of  the 


KING  BIRD  OF  PARADISE — MAI  E. 
(PARADISEA  [CIOINNUROS]  REGIA.) 

beneath  the  wings,  on  each  side  the  body,  is 
a set  of  feathers  of  a dusky  broivn  colour, 
with  tips  of  the  richest  golden-green,  each 
tip  separated  from  the  brown  by  a bounding 
line  of  white.  The  quill  feathers  are  of  a 
bright  orange-brown  beneath ; and  from 


KING  BIRD  OP  PARADISE — PEAIAt-E, 

the  upper  part  of  the  rump,  over  the  middle 
of  the  tail,  extend  two  very  long  naWid 
shafts,  each  terminating,  in  the  most  beau- 
tiful manner,  in  a moderately  broad  gold- 
green  w’eb,  rising  from  one  side  only  of  the 
shaft,  and  forming  a flat  spiral  of  nearly  two 
convolutions.  The  legs  arc  rrtoderately  stout, 
and  of  a yellowish  brown  colour.  This  s])C- 
cies  is  called  the  King-bird  by  the  Dutch, 
and  said  not  to  associate  with  other  birds  of 
the  genus,  but  to  be  of  a solitary  nature, 
feeding  on  berries,  particularly  such  as  are 
of  a red  colour  ; seldom,  if  ever,  settling  on 
lofty  trees,  but  frequenting  shrubs  and 
bushes.  M.  Lesson  found  it  alive  near 
Dorcy  harbour  in  New  Guinea,  and  his  slight 
observations  confirm  what  we  have  quoted 
above  from  a Dutch  author. 


breast  runs  a broad  gold-green  zone,  sepa- 
rated from  the  red  above  by  a line  of  yellow:  j 
from  the  green  zone  or  crescent  downwards,  j 
the  body  and  under  w ing-coverts  are  wliilc  : 


The  Gold-breasted  Bird  of  Paradise. 
(^Paradisca  [ Parotid  ] sc.x-Mlacca.')  This 
beautiful  deep  black  species  is  a native  of 
New  Guinea  and  tVaigiou,  and  is  well  named 
by  the  French  Sifilct,  from  the  si.v  slender 
featliers,  three  on  each  side  of  the  head,  which 
want  webs,  except  at  the  end,  where  they 
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gprciul  into  an  oval.  The  breast  has  a rich 
gilded  changeable  green  gorget,  which  is  very 
brilliant.  Our  figure,  \sTiich  is  copied  from 
the  work  of  Lesson,  will  show  tlie  form  and 


OOLD-BRrASTEr;  BIRD  OF  PARSUISE — At  A La. 
(PARAt>IsEA  L AKOTIa]  avs  SKTACEA,) 

; general  appearance  of  such  specimens  as  are 
preserved  in  museums.  The  female,  which 
is  also  figured  here,  wants  tlie  six  long- 
! shafted  feathers  and  the  gorgeous  breast  of 


Ijj  OI.U-BREABTan  BIRD  OF  PARADISa  — t Elt  ALE- 

i;  ; he  male,  but  instead,  the  feathers  on  the 
! cck  and  side  and  under  parts  of  the  body 

IK  -■  re  of  a very  light  brown  colour,  transversely 
. larked  with  rather  wide  deep  brown  bars, 
t is  to  be  hoped  that  in  a short  time  this, 

■ s well  os  the  other  superb  Paradisea:,  wilt 
- e found  alive  in  our  aviaries  and  Zoological 
tfi  .aniens. 

Is  ■ The  Slterb  Paradise  Bird.  Paradisea 
(i  'jfphrrhina']  superba.)  According  to  Mr. 

orster,  this  magnificent  native  of  that  or- 
li  ithological  paradi.se  the  island  of  New  Gui- 
S ■ ja,  is  brought  down  to  Salawat  by  the 
y ihabitants,  in  the  shape  of  skins  dried  in 
S -le  smoke,  and  deprived  of  the  legs  and 
A ings.  M.  Treason  obtained  his  specimens 
. Dorcy,  and  from  his  figure  the  cut  which 
. 1 companies  this  is  copied.  Nothing  but  a 
' nmming-bird  can  exceed  in  splendour  of 
^ 'lour  some  parts  of  the  breast  of  this  bird  ; 

'.  1^  e closely  imbricated  feathers  on  the  throat 
' id  breast  are  of  a bronzed  green,  with  iri- 
i .•scence  and  corruscations  of  violet.  The  j 


crest  at  the  base  of  the  beak,  the  long  fea- 
thers on  the  side  of  the  neck,  looking  like 
a second  pair  of  wings,  and  the  brilliant 


SUPERB  BIRD  OF  PARADISE — ’.lALE. 

(paradisea  [lophorhina]  superba.) 

deeply-notched  projecting  green  shield  on 
its  breast,  are  indicated  in  the  figure : no 
description  can  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
splendour  of  this  or  any  other  Bird  of  Para- 
dise : we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  cases 
in  the  British  Mu.seum,  or  to  other  collec- 
tions which  contain  these  “ cliildren  of  the 
sun.” 

PARANBRA.  A genus  of  Longicom 
beetles  belonging  to  the  Prionidee  family, 
the  species  of  which,  as  yet,  have  only  been 
found  in  America.  Their  form  and  general 
appearance  will  be  better  Indicated  to  our 
readers  by  the  accompanying  figure  than  by 
any  description.  We  may  only  observe  that 
the  body  is  parallelopiped  and  very  glossy; 
that  the  antenme  are  simple,  somewhat 
moniliform,  and  rather  short ; that  the  ligula 
has  the  form  of  a short  transverse  segment 
of  a circle,  not  lobed  in  front ; and  that  the 


PARANDRA  FF. RRCO  1 N E A, 

penultimate  joint  of  the  tarsi  is  hardly  bi- 
lobed.  Like  most  of  the  members  of  this 
family,  in  the  larva  state  they  feed  upon 
timber.  There  arc  several  species  found  in 
both  North  and  South  America. 

PARDALOTUS.  A genus  of  Australian 
birds,  which  in  affinity  of  manners  and 
general  appearance  seem  to  be  allied  to  the 
Titmice  and  Wrens.  We  give  a figure  of 
the  Spotted  Maimkin,  ns  characteristic  of 
the  genus,  and,  as  an  example,  may  allude 
j to  the  Paudalotus  Akfinis,  or  Striped- 
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HEADED  Manaicin.  This  bird  inhabits  Van 
Diemen’s  Dnnd,  and  Is  tlie  commonest  of 
the  island  ; wherever,  indeed,  tire  gum  and 
wattle  trees  are,  there  may  the  bird  be  found, 
creeping  about  in  the  most  easy  and  elegant 
manner,  examining  the  upper  and  under 
sides  of  leaves  for  insects.  It  is  found  in 


HPOTTEH  MANAKIN. 
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tlie  gardens  and  shrubberies  even  in  towns  ; 
where  its  sprightly  action,  and  piping  thougli 
monotonous  note,  are  thouglit  pleasing.  It 
breeds  in  September  and  four  following 
months,  and  has  two  or  three  broods  in  a 
year.  The  nest  is  of  a round  domed  sliape, 
like  that  of  a Wren,  with  a small  hole  for 
an  entranee  : it  is  outwardly  composed  of 
grasses,  and  warmly  lined  witli  featliers. 

PAKltfOPHORUS,  or  DUCK’S  BILL 
LIMPET,  A genus  of  Mollusca,  found  in 
New  Holland  and  New  Zealand ; the  shell 
of  which  is  oblong,  slightly  depressed,  and 
convex  on  the  outside  ; the  interior  exhibit- 
ing very  strong  mnseular  impressions,  which 
in  some  species  are  marked  with  a blood 
red  colour.  Tlie  head  of  the  animal  is 
rather  indistinct,  witli  two  tentacula,  having 
eyes  at  the  base  ; foot  very  large. 

PARNASSIUS.  A very  beautiful  genus 
of  Butterflies  found  on  mountains  in  Europe 
and  Asia,  and  lately  ascertained  by  tlie  most 
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profound  Lepidopterist  of  this  country,  Mr. 
Edw.  Doubleday,  to  be  Indigenous  to  North 
America,  on  tlie  Rocky  Mountains.  Tlie  best 
known  species,  wliich  is  here  figured,  is  the 
Apollo  Butterfly  (Parnassitis  Apollo),  found 
in  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Switzerland.  It  is 
white,  with  various  black  markings  ; and 
these  colours,  with  tlie  beautiful  crimson 
spots  on  tlie  wings  and  tlie  elegant  sliape  of 
this  pretty  species,  combine  to  make  a most 
pleasing  object  to  look  at.  The  species  has 
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been  reported  to  be  found  in  Scotland,  but 
the  statement  docs  not  rest  on  good  autho- 
rity. 

PAROQUET,  or  PARRAKEET.  (Po7<e- 
omis.)  A distinctive  appellation  for  a group 
of  birds  belonging  to  the  V»iiUuMa:,  or 
Parrot  tribe,  which  are  smaller  than  the 
common  Parrots,  and  have  longer  tails. 
There  are  numerous  species  ; some,  distin- 
guished by  a very  long  pointed  tail  and 
collar-like  mark  round  the  neck,  which  in- 
habit the  Asiatic  continent  and  islands  ; 
and  others,  natives  of  Australia,  which  are 
distinguished  by  their  colours  being  gorge- 
ously variegated,  and  peculiarly  mottled  on 
the  back  ; by  their  tail-feathers  not  being 
pointed  ; and  by  their  being  furnished  with 
elongated  tarsi,  adapted  for  running  on  the 
ground.  [See  Pezopokds  : Platyceeccs.] 

The  Rixg  Paroquet.  {FalcBomis  Alex- 
andri.)  This  beautiful  species,  no  less  re- 
markable for  its  symmetrical  form  and  grace- 
ful movements,  than  for  its  docility  and  imi- 
tative powers,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
first  bird  of  the  parrot  kind  known  to  the 
ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  having  been 
brought  from  the  island  of  Ceylon,  after  the 
Indian  expeditions  of  Alexander  the  Great 
They  afterwards  obtained  other  species  from 

Africa The  size  of  the  Alexandrine  or  Ring 

Paroquet  is  that  of  a common  pigeon  ; its 
general  length  about  fifteen  inches,  and  its 
colour  an  elegant  bright  green  above,  paler  or 
yellower  beneath  ; across  each  shoulder,  on 
tlie  smaller  coverts,  is  a lengthened  purplish- 
red  patch  or  spot ; and  from  the  base  of  the 
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lower  mandible,  on  each  side,  proceeds  a 
moderately  broad  black  band  or  stripe, 
which,  after  descending  a little  way,  pas.«es 
backwards  so  ns  almost  to  encircle  the  neck, 
growing  verv  narrow  ns  it  approaches  the 
back  part,  wliich  is  marked  by  a red  collar, 
near  half  an  incli  wide,  but  narrowing  ns  it 
passes  forwards  immediately  bencntli  the 
black  one,  almost  reaching  the  front  of  ^c 
neck  : the  back  part  of  the  head,  towards 


the  commencement  of  the  red  collar,  has 
a slight  bluish  tinge,  and  the  edges  of  the 
tail-feathers  ore  often  of  a similar  cast  : the 
bill  is  of  a bright  ornnge-red  ; the  legs  ash- 
coloured  ; and  the  under  surface  of  the  tail, 
which  is  strongly  and  regularly  cuneatcd, 
is  of  a yellowish  hue. 

The  Grass  Parrakeet.  [See  Euphe- 

MIA.] 

PARRA.  A genus  of  Grallatorial  birds, 
the  species  of  which  have  vciy  long  toes,which 
enable  them  to  support  themselves  on  aqua- 
tic plants.  They  arc  often  named  Jac.vnas, 
and  are  found  chiefly  in  the  warm  parts  of 
America,  Africa,  and  Asia.  We  may  par- 
ticularize Parra  Gallixacea,  a species  in- 
habiting Australia,  one  of  the  most  typical 
members  of  this  genus  ; its  liind  toe  and  claw 
being  so  largely  developed  as  to  expressly 
adapt  it  for  traversing  those  floating  leaves 
and  herbage  that  merelyrise  to  the  level  of  the 
water.  Mr.  Gould  thus  describes  it : — Back 
of  the  head,  line  down  the  back  of  the  n cck, 
tips  of  the  shoulders,  under  siuface  of  the 
wing,  flanks,  and  a broad  band  crossing  the 
chest  and  alnlomen,  deep  bluish-black  ; chin 
and  throat  white  : orbits,  ear-coverts,  sides 
of  the  neck  and  breast,  pale  glossy  orange, 
the  white  and  the  orange  gradually  blending 
into  each  other;  back  and  scapularies  bronzy 
olive-green,  becoming  nearly  black  at  the 
liase  of  the  neck  and  on  the  rump ; wing- 
roverts  olive-brown  ; the  remainder  of  the 
wing  and  tail  greenish  black ; vent  and 
under  tail-coverts  buffy  white  ; irides  light 
sulphur  yellow  ; eyelash  light  ash-gray  ; bill 
greenish-gray  at  the  extreme  tip,  then  black 
• to  near  the  nostrils  ; the  basal  portion  of  the 

■ upper  mandible  and  the  helmet  aurora-red  ; 
rbase  of  tlie  lower  mandible  light  primrose- 
. yellow;  fore-part  of  the  tibia  red,  with  a 
r mixture  in  patches  of  yellow  and  greenish- 
tgray;  hinder  part  of  the  tibia,  tarsi,  and 
t toes  dark  greenish-gray.  Their  powers  of 

diving  and  of  remaining  under  water  are 
very  great  indeed,  but  their  powers  of  flight 
I are  inconsiderable.  At  the  slightest  alarm 
: they  dive  down  at  once  or  take  to  flight. 

PARROTS.  (Psitlacidce.')  The  Parrot 
family  is  a very  numerous  and  splendid  one  ; 

■ and  is  subdivided,  chiefly  according  to  the 
form  of  the  bill  and  toil,  into  several  groups  ; 

i as  the  .Macaws,  Cockatoos,  Lories,  Paroquets, 
1 Stc.,  which  arc  each  inserted  in  their  alpha- 
i^betical  order.  Under  the  word  Psittacid/E 

» “7 will  be  found  a few  general  observations 
'elating  to  the  distinguishing  characters  of 

;he  genus,  &c The  True  1‘arroU,  which  we 

ire  now  to  consider,  have  the  upper  mandi- 
>Ie  toothed,  and  longer  than  it  is  high  ; and 
he  tail  is  short,  or  even  and  rounded  at  the 
md.  They  unite  great  beauty  with  great 
locility  ; and  their  faculty  of  imitating  the 
luman  voice  is  superior  to  that  of  any  other 
>ird.  The  luxuriant  tracts  of  the  torrid  zone 
to  lie  the  favourite  residence  of  these 
ichly-plumagcd  trilies  : they  arc  not,  how- 
ycr,  confined  to  that  zone,  os  Buffon  ima- 
■ined,  but  are  found  in  latitudes  os  far  ns 
' orty  or  forty- five  degrees  on  each  side  the 
, quator.  Tlic  tongue  is  fleshy,  olitusc,  and 


entire  : their  feet  are  formed  for  climbing, 
in  which  they  assist  themselves  with  their 
bill:  they  feed  on  the  seeds  and  fruits  of 
various  plants ; and  often  attain  to  a very 
great  age. 

The  Grey  Parrot.  (Psittacus  erithaciis.) 
This  species  is  remarkable  for  its  loquncitj-, 
docility,  and  distinctness  of  articulation  ; 
and  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  earliest 
imported  species  from  Africa,  in  many  parts 
of  which  it  is  common.  It  is  about  the  size 
of  a small  pigeon,  and  in  length  about  twelve 
inches.  Its  colour  is  an  elegant  ash-gray, 
deeper  on  the  upper  parts,  and  more  inclin- 
ing to  white  beneath  ; the  whole,  though  of 
a sober  colour,  having  a very  elegant  appear- 
ance, from  the  deeper  and  lighter  undula- 
tions formed  by  the  edges  of  the  feathers,  as 
well  as  from  a kind  of  efflorescence  resem- 
bling fine  powder,  which,  in  a healthy  state, 
is  perpetually  diffused  over  the  plumage. 
The  whole  tail  Is  of  the  brightest  crimson  ; 
the  temples  or  orbits  of  the  eyes  bare  and 
white  ; the  bill  black,  and  the  legs  cinereous. 
It  is  extremely  long-lived  ; there  are  well- 
recorded  Instances  of  their  having  attained 
the  age  of  seventy  years  ; and  some  authors 
spealT  positively  of  individuals  living  to  the 
age  of  100.  The  surprising  facility  with 
which  they  repeat  sentences  has  been  often 
noticed  ; sometimes  too  ludicrously  apposite, 
we  should  imagine,  to  obtain  perfect  cre- 
dence. It  was  one  of  this  species  to  wliieh 
the  memorable  anecdote,  first  related  by 
Gesner,  and  often  referred  to  by  succeeding 
writers,  refers  : “A  Parrot  belonging  to  King 
Henry  VIII.,  who  then  resided  at  West- 
minster, in  his  palaee  by  the  river  Thames, 
had  picked  up  many  words  from  hearing  the 
passengers  talk  as  they  happened  to  take 
water.  One  day,  sporting  on  its  pereh,  the 
poor  bird  fell  into  the  river  ; and  then  very 
seasonably  remembering  the  words  it  had 
often  heard  some,  whether  in  danger  or  in 
jest,  use,  cried  out  amain,  ‘ A boat  1 a boat  I 
twenty  pound  for  a boat  I ’ A waterman, 
who  happened  to  be  near,  hearing  the  cry, 
made  to  the  place  where  the  Parrot  was 
floating,  and  knowing  to  whom  it  belonged, 
restored  it  to  its  royal  master,  in  the  full 
expectation,  as  the  bird  was  a great  favourite, 
of  receiving  the  promised  reward.  The  king, 
however,  preferred  appealing  to  the  Parrot 
himself  to  determine  the  sum,  which  being 
consented  to  by  the  boatman,  the  bird  im- 
mediately cried  out,  ‘ Give  the  knave  a 
groat  1 ’ ” 

The  Brazilian  Green  Parrot.  (Psitta- 
cus  Brazilicmis.)  This  beautiful  bird  is 
rather  larger  than  the  Common  Gray  Parrot. 
Its  plumage  is  fine  grass-green,  rather  paler 
beneath  ; the  feathers  edged  with  purplish- 
brown  : the  front,  all  round  the  base  of  the 
bill,  is  bright  red  ; the  cheeks  deep  blue,  and 
tlie  top  of  the  head  yellow  : the  edge  of  the 
wing,  at  some  distance  beyond  thcsliouldcrs, 
is  red  ; all  the  wing-coverts  and  the  shorter 
quill  feathers  deep  or  dusky  blue  ; tlie  out- 
side feather  on  each  side  the  tail  deep  blue, 
tipped  with  yellow ; the  next  feather  red, 
witli  a similar  yellow  tip,  and  all  the  remain- 
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ing  ones  green  witli  yellow  tips : the  bill 
pale,  and  the  legs  and  feet  dusky. 

The  Amazon  PAiuiOT.  (Psittacua  Ama- 
zonius.)  There  are  several  varieties  found 
on  caeh  side  of  a great  extent  of  the  river 
Amazon  to  whom  the  general  appellation 
of  Amazoniim  Parrots  is  given.  Their  usual 
length  is  about  fourteen  inehes ; the  bills 
varying  in  colour : the  irides  yellow  or 
orange  ; and  the  plumage  bright  green,  -with 
the  feathers  marked  by  dusky  or  blaekish 
margins : the  tops  or  edges  of  the  shoulders, 
and  a conspicuous  patch  on  the  middle  of 
the  wings,  bright  red  ; the  red  wing  patch  is 
usually  bounded  by  shades  of  blue,  green, 
and  yellow,  which  colours  are  only  com- 
pletely visible  in  tbe  expanded  state  of  the 
wings:  the  tail-feathers  are  green,  but  appear 
red  beneath  the  base  when  expanded.  A 
bright  blue  band  generally  reaches  from  eye 
to  eye,  beyond  which  the  feathers  of  the 
crown,  cheeks,  and  throat  are  of  a jonquil 
yellow : the  legs  and  feet  are  cither  dusky 
or  of  a pale  grayish  brown.  The  species  we 
have  selected  for  description  corresponds  in 
its  main  features  with  what  we  have  above 
stated ; and,  that  the  general  colour  of  the 
plumage  is  a bright  and  beautiful  green, 
deepest  on  the  back  and  wings,  and  lighter 
beneath,  a yellovish  garter  encircling  the 
bottom  of  the  thighs.  The  smallest  of  the 
wing-coverts,  forming  the  ridge  of  the  shoul- 
ders, are  of  a splendid  red  colour  ; the  larger 
>ving-feathers  are  externally  of  a deep  blue 
with  a cast  of  violet  ; the  middle  ones  of  the 
same  colour  at  their  tips,  but  red  on  their 
outward  edges.  The  tail  is  deep  green  above, 
and  yellowish  beneath,  and  has  some  red  on 
the  upper  part  of  each  feather,  which,  how- 
ever, is  not  seen  when  the  tail  is  closed  : the 
bill  is  dark  brown,  and  the  legs  light  gray. 
The  Amazon  Parrot  abounds  in  Guiana  and 
Surinam,  where  it  causes  great  injury  to  the 
plantations.  It  builds  in  the  midst  of  im- 
jienetrable  forests,  the  female  laying  four 
white  eggs  in  the  hollow  of  a tree. 

Cakoltna  Pareot.  (.Psittacua  CaroU- 
nensis.)  Tlie  only_  species  found  native  in 
the  United  States  is  the  Carolina  or  Illinois 
Parrot,  which  is  resident  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Lake  Mi- 
chigan, and  on  the  cast  of  the  Alleghanies 
to  Maryland.  Their  favourite  food  is  the 
seeds  of  the  cockle-bur,  which  grows  in  great 
abundance  along  the  shores  of  the  Mississippi 
and  the  Oliio  ; where  they  are  seen  in  large 
flocks,  screaming  round  the  salt-licks.  They 
are  very  sociable  in  their  dispositions,  ex- 
tremely fond  of  each  other,  and  showing  the 
greatest  grief  for  the  loss  of  their  companions. 
The  plumage  is  very  beautiful,  the  general 
colour  being  a bright  yellowish  silky  green, 
with  light  blue  reflections. 

Wilson’s  American  Ornithology  furnishes 
us  with  the  following  particulars  of  this 
bird  : — “In  descending  the  river  Ohio,  by 
myself,  in  the  month  of  February,  I met 
with  the  first  flock  of  paroquets,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Little  Sioto.  I had  been  in- 
formed, by  an  old  and  respectable  inhabitant 
of  Marietta,  that  they  were  sometimes, 
though  rarely,  seen  there.  I observed  flocks 
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of  them,  afterwards,  at  the  month  of  the 
Great  and  Little  Miami,  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  numerous  creeks  that  discharge 
themselves  into  the  Ohio.  At  Big  Bone  lick, 
thirty  miles  above  the  mouth  of  Kentucky 
river,  I saw  them  in  great  numl>cr8.  They 
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came  screaming  through  the  woods  in  the 
morning,  about  an  hour  after  sunrise,  to 
drink  the  salt  water,  of  which  they,  ns  well 
as  the  pigeons,  are  remarkably  fond.  IVhen 
they  alighted  on  the  ground,*it  apix;ared  at 
a distance  as  if  covered  with  a carjiet  of  the 
richest  green, orange,  and  yellow:  they  after- 
wards settled,  in  one  body,  on  a neighbouring 
tree,  which  stood  detached  from  any  other, 
covering  almost  every  twig  of  it,  and  the  sun, 
shining  strongly  on  their  gay  and  glossy 
plumage,  produced  a very  benutihtl  anil 
splendid  appearance.  Here  I had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  some  very  particular 
traits  of  their  character : ha\dng  shot  down 
a number,  some  of  which  were  only  wounded, 
the  whole  flock  swept  repeatedly  around 
their  prostrate  companions,  and  again  setded 
on  a low  tree,  witliin  twenty  yards  ofihe 
spot  where  I stood.  At  eaclr  successive  dis- 
charge, though  showers  of  them  fell,  yet 
the  affection  of  the  survivors  seemed  rather 
to  increase  ; for,  after  a few  circuits  around 
the  i>lace,  they  again  alighted  near  me, 
looking  down  on  their  slaughtered  com- 
panions with  such  manifest  symptoms  of 
sympathy  and  concern,  os  entirely  disarmed 
me.  I could  not  but  take  notice  of  the  re  • 
markable  contrast  between  their  elegant 
manner  of  flight,  and  their  lame  crawling 
gait  among  the  branches.  They  fly  very 
much  like  the  wild  jiigeon,  in  close  comi)act 
bodies,  and  with  great  rapidity,  making  a 
loud  and  outrageous  screaming,  not  unlike 
that  of  the  red-headed  woodjK'cker.  Their 
flight  is  sometimes  in  a direct  line  ; but  most  ' 
usually  circuitous,  making  a great  variety 
of  elegant  and  ca.sy  serpentine  meanders,  as 
if  for  pleasure.  'They  arc  particularly  at- 
tached to  the  large  sycamores,  in  the  hollow 
of  the  trunks  and  branches  of  which  they 
generally  roo-t,  thirty  or  forty,  and  some- 
times more,  entering  at  the  same  hole.  Here 
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; they  cling  close  to  the  sides  of  the  tree, 
i'  holding  fust  by  the  claws  and  also  by  the 
j bills.  They  appear  to  be  fond  of  sleep,  and 

■ often  retire'  to  their  holes  during  the  day. 
! probably  to  take  their  regular  siesta.  They 
; r are  extremely  sociable  with  and  fond  of  each 
1 other,  often  scratching  each  other’s  heads 
' and  necks,  and  always,  at  night,  nestling  as 
, , close  ns  possible  to  each  other,  preferring,  at 

that  time,  a perpendicular  position,  sup- 
ported by  their  bill  and  claws.  In  the  fall, 

1 when  their  favourite  cockle-burs  are  ri[)e, 

1 they  swarm  along  the  coast,  or  high  grounds 
j of  me  Mississippi,  above  New  Orleans,  for  a 
great  extent.  At  such  times,  they  are  killed 
; and  eaten  by  many  of  the  inhabitants ; 
though,  I confess,  1 think  their  flesh  very 
indinerent.  I have  several  times  dined  on 
it  from  necessity,  in  the  woods  : but  found 
it  merely  passable,  with  all  the  sauce  of  a 
keen  appetite  to  recommend  it. 

“ The  Carolina  or  Illinois  parrot  (for  it 
has  been  described  under  both  these  appel- 
lations) is  thirteen  inches  long,  and  twenty- 
one  in  extent ; forehead  and  cheeks,  orange 
red ; beyond  this,  for  an  inch  and  a half, 
down  and  round  the  neck,  a rich  and  pure 
yellow  i shoulder  and  bend  of  the  wing,  also 
edged  with  rich  orange  red.  The  general 
colour  of  the  rest  of  the  plumage  is  a bright 
yellowish  silky  green,  with  light  blue  re- 
flections, lightest  and  most  diluted  with 
yellow  below ; greater  wing-coverts  and 
roots  of  the  primaries,  yellow,  slightljr  tinged 
with  green  ; interior  webs  of  the  primaries, 
deep  dusky  purple,  almost  black,  exterior 
ones,  bluish  green ; tail,  long,  cuneiform, 
consisting  of  twelve  feathers,  the  exterior 
one  only  half  the  length,  the  others  in- 
creasing to  the  middle  ones,  which  are 
streaked  along  the  middle  with  light  blue  ; 

■ shafts  of  all  the  larger  feathers,  and  of  most 
part  of  the  green  plumage,  block  ; knees  and 
vent,  orange  yellow ; feet,  a pale  whitish 

: flesh  colour ; claws,  black  ; bill,  white,  or 
slightly  tinged  with  pale  cream  ; iris  of  the 
eye,  hazel : round  the  eye  is  a small  space 
without  feathers,  covered  with  a whitish 
skin  ; nostrils  placed  in  an  elevated  mem- 
brane at  the  base  of  the  bill,  and  eovered 
with  feathers  ; chin,  wholly  bare  of  feathers, 
but  concealed  by  those  descending  on  each 
side  ; from  each  side  of  the  palate  hangs  a 
lobe  or  skin  of  a blackish  colour  ; tongue, 
thick  and  fleshy  ; inside  of  the  upper  man- 
dible near  the  point,  grooved  exactly  like  a 
flle,  that  it  may  hold  with  more  security. 
The  female  differs  very  little  in  her  colours 
and  markings  from  the  male.  After  cx- 
, amining  numerous  specimens,  the  following 
appear  to  be  the  principal  differences.  Tlie 
yellow  on  the  neck  of  the  female  docs  not 
descend  quite  so  far  j the  interior  vanes  of 
the  primaries  arc  brownish,  instead  of  black, 
and  the  orange  red  on  the  bend  and  edges 
of  the  wing  is  considerably  narrower  ; in 
1 other  respects,  the  colours  and  markings  arc 

■ nearly  the  same.” 

! PARROT-FISII.  (.Scants,^  This  flsh  oh- 
; tains  its  name  from  the  peculiar  hooked  con- 
i formation  of  its  mouth,  or  the  brillancy  of 
1 its  colours,  or  perhaps  frui.i.  botli.  It  has 

large,  convex,  rounded  jaws,  covered  with 
hard,  scale-like  teeth,  wliich  succeed  each 
other  from  the  rear  to  tlie  front  in  such  a 
manner,  that  the  bases  of  the  newest  form  a 
cutting  edge.  It  is  about  a foot  long  ; the 
colour  is  greenish,  variegated  near  the  head 
with  yellow  j the  tins  are  blue,  and  the  scales 
arc  very  large.  Numerous  species  of  this 
genus  inhabit  tropical  seas,  some  of  them 
being  remarkably  brilliant ; but  they  are 
mostly^  noticeable  for  the  immense  strength  of 
their  jaws  and  teeth  enabling  them  to  browse 
without  difficulty  on  the  newest  layers  of  the 
stony  corals,  digesting  tlie  animal  matter 
therein  contained,  and  setting  free  the  car- 
bonate of  lime  in  a chalky  state.  The  flesh 
of  the  Parrot-flsh  is  firm  and  well-tasted. 

PARTHENOPE.  A remarkable  genus 
of  short-tailed  Crustacea,  the  rugosities  on 
the  back  of  the  best  known  species  of  wliich 
give  the  crab  the  appearance  of  a piece  of 
rock  eroded  by  tlie  sea  ; this  species  is  the 
P.  horrida,  and  is  found  in  the  Indian 
ocean. 

PARTRIDGE.  CPerdtx  cinereus.)  This 
well-known  bird  is  about  thirteen  inches  in 
length.  The  general  colour  of  its  plumage 
is  brown  and  ash,  beautifully  mixed  with 
black,  and  each  feather  streaked  down  the 
middle  with  buff : the  upper  part  of  the 
neck  is  transverseiy  varied  with  dusky  gray, 
and  a tinge  of  red  : the  sides  of  the  head  are 
tawny ; under  each  eye  is  a small  saffron- 
coloured  spot,  whicli  has  a granulated  ap- 
pearance, and  between  tlie  eye  and  the  ear 
a naked  skin  of  bright  scarlet,  which  is  not 
very  conspicuous  but  in  old  birds  : the  under 
part  of  the  neck  and  breast  are  bluish  gray, 
marked  with  transverse  black  lines,  and 

JOMW  N P/UVTUIDOK 
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sprinkled  with  small  reddish  spots  : on  the 
lower  part  of  tlie  breast  is  a rich  gorget  of 
deep  chestnut,  in  form  of  a horse-shoe  : the 
tail  is  short  and  drooping  ; the  legs  are 
greenish  white,  and  furnished  with  a small 
knob  behind.  The  female  has  no  crescent 
on  the  breast  ; and  her  colours  in  general 
are  not  so  distinct  and  briglit  ns  tliosc  of  the 
male.  Partridges  pair  early  in  the  spring  : 
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tlie  female  lays  from  fourteen  to  eighteen  or 
twenty  eggs,  of  a greenish  eolour,  making 
her  nest  of  withered  leaves  and  grass  upon 
the  ground.  The  young  birds  run  as  soon 
as  hatched,  frequently  encumbered  with  part 
of  the  shell.  The  atfeotion  of  the  Partridge 
for  her  young  is  peculiarly  strong  ; and  she 
is  greatly  assisted  by  her  mate  in  the  care  of 
rearing  them  : they  lead  them  out  in  com- 
mon, call  them  together,  gather  for  them 
their  proper  food,  and  assist  in  finding  it  by 
scratching  the  ground  — at  first  furnishing 
them  with  the  larvte  of  ants,  on  which  they 
principally  feed  while  very  young.  It  is  no 
unusual  thing  to  introduce  Partridges’  eggs 
under  the  domestic  hen,  who  watches  and 
rears  them  as  her  own ; in  which  case  the 
young  birds  require  to  be  fed  with  ants’  eggs, 
which  are  their  favourite  food,  and  without 
; which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  bring  them 
up.  Care  should  be  taken  to  supply  them 
well  with  fresh  water  : it  is  also  recommended 
I to  give  them  a mixture  of  wood-lice  and 
earwigs  : and  occasionally  fresh  curds,  mixed 
with  lettuce,  chickweed,  or  groundsel.  They 
likewise  eat  insects,  and  when  full  grown, 
all  kinds  of  grain  aud  young  plants. 

Whenever  a dog  or  other  formidable  ani- 
mal approaches  the  nest  of  a Partridge,  the 
hen  practises  every  art  to  allure  him  from 
the  site  : she  keeps  at  a little  distance  before 
him,  feigning  to  be  incapable  of  fiight,  and 
just  hopping  up  and  falling  down  before  him, 
but  never  advancing  to  such  a distance  as  to 
discourage  her  pursuer  : at  length,  having 
successfully  misled  him,  she  at  once  takes 
wing  and  disappears.  The  danger  being  over, 
and  the  dog  withdrawn,  she  returns  and 
finds  her  scattered  brood,  who  immediately 
assemble  at  her  call,  and  follow  her.  Corn 
fields  are  the  places  that  Partridges  most 
delight  in,  especially  while  the  corn  is  grow- 
ing ; for  that  is  a safe  retreat,  where  they 
remain  undisturbed,  and  under  which  they 
usually  breed.  They  frequent  the  same  fields 
after  the  corn  is  cut  down,  but  with  a dif- 
ferent intent ; for  they  then  feed  on  such 
com  as  has  dropped  from  the  ears  ; and  find 
a sufficient  shelter  under  cover  of  the  stalks, 
especially  in  wheat  stubble.  When  the 
winter  comes  on,  and  the  stubble  fields  are 
either  trodden  down  or  ploughed  up,  they 
then  retire  to  tire  upland  meadows,  where 
they  lodge  in  tlie  high  grass  and  among 
rushes  : they  also  sometimes  resort  to  the 
low  coppice-woods,  especially  if  they  are  con- 
tiguous to  corn  lands.  The  eggs  of  these 
birds  are  frequently  destroyed  by  weasels, 
foxes,  &c.,  but  still  they  are  in  general  suf- 
ficiently numerous  to  furnish  the  sportsman 
with  employment  enough  in  the  “ shooting 
season.”  The  sexual  ardour  of  the  male  has 
been  the  theme  of  many  writers  on  natural 
liistory;  and  there  are  instances  out  of  num- 
ber in  which  the  parental  solicitude  of  the 
female  has  justly  called  forth  their  eulogistie 
admiration.  Partridges  are  found  throughout 
nearly  the  whole  of  Europe,  aud  nowhere 
in  greater  plenty  than  in  this  island,  the 
north  of  France,  Holland,  aud  Germany. 

The  Red-leoobd  Partridob.  (.Perdix 
rtifus.)  A very  beautiful  and  delicate  bird, 


common  in  Barbary,  and  sometimes  seen  in 
various  parts  of  Europe.  It  is  somewliat 
less  than  the  common  Partridge  : the  bill  is 
of  a fine  scarlet  colour  ; the  top  of  the  iicad 
is  a bright  chestnut,  becoming  more  dusky 
as  it  reaches  tiie  l)ack  part,  and  forming  a 
ring  round  the  neck,  beautifully  varied  with 
small  wliite  spots.  The  sides  of  the  head 
and  throat  are  of  a light  bluish  ash-colour, 
which  gradually  changes  on  the  breast  to  a 
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faint  rose-colour : the  belly,  thighs,  and 
tail-coverts  are  light  brown  ; the  upper  side 
of  the  neck,  back,  and  wings  are  of  a dark- 
ish hue  : the  prime  'quills  of  the  wings  are 
tipped  with  a light  yellowish  brown  colour : 
and  the  scapulars  are  a bright  blue,  l>ordcred 
with  a dark  red.  The  sides  are  covered 
with  beautiful  feathers,  transversely  va- 
riegated j the  tips  are  orange,  witliin  which 
there  are  bars  of  black,  succeeded  by  others 
of  white ; the  rump  is  ash-coloured ; the 
middle  feathers  of  the  tail  are  rather  darker, 
and  transversely  barred ; the  side  feathers  i 
of  the  tail  are  ash  colour  towards  their  roots,  ' 
and  their  upper  parts  of  a dirty  orange.  The  | 
legs  and  feet  are  red ; and  the  claws  arc  ; 
brotvn — In  South  America  the  name  of  ■ 
Partridge  is  applied  to  species  of  the  genus  j 
Tinamus  [which  seej. 


Broxzewiso.  [See  \ 


The  Partridge 
Geophaps.] 

PARUS.  A genus  of  Conirostral  passerine 
birds  i characterized  by  a conical  beak, 
straight,  and  rather  slender,  with  few  hairs 
at  its  base,  and  a strong  hind  toe,  armed 
with  a long  hooked  claw.  They  are  active 
little  birds,  continually  fiittiug  from  spray 
to  spray,  suspending  themselves  in  all  sorts 
of  attitudes,  rending  apart  the  seeds  on  wliich 
they  feed,  devouring  insects,  &c.  They  buUd 
their  nests  in  the  holes  of  trees,  and  store  up  | 
provisions  of  grain.  [See  Tomtit.]  j 

PASAN,  a species  of  Egyptian  Antcloije. 

PASSENGER  PIGEON.  (ColumbalEc- 
topistes]  inigralnria. ) This  species  abounds  in 
America  most  proliflcally;  but  their  numbers 
can  scarcely  be  conceived  without  seeing  the 
account  given  of  them  by  tlie  graphic  pen  of 
Wilson,  the  celebrated  American  ornitholo- 
gist. The  Passenger  Pigeon  is  of  a bluish- 
slate-colour,  wliite  underneath  ; wings  long, 
and  acuminated ; tlie  tliroat,  breast,  and 
sides  vinaceotis  ; tail,  of  twelve  feathers,  the 
two  middle  ones  black,  the  lateral  ones 
wliitisli ; bill  black  ; iris  bright  orange-red : 
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the  naked  orbit  purplisli-red.  The  female 
is  paler,  and  her  breast  of  a eincreons  brown. 
These  birds  visit  the  states  in  prodigious 
numbers,  but  are  more  abundant  in  the 
^^■estern  States,  where  they  breed,  and  wliich 
abound  in  beech  mast,  their  favourite  food. 


: woods,  and  sometimes  oecupy  a large  extent 
of  forest.  When  they  have  frequented  one 

■ of  those  places  for  some  time,  the  appearance 
it  exhibits  is  surprising.  The  ground  is 
covered  to  the  depth  of  several  inches  with 

■ their  dung  j all  the  tender  gross  and  under- 
wood destroyed  ; the  surface  strewed  with 
large  limbs  of  trees,  broken  down  by  tlie 

• weight  of  the  birds  collecting  one  above  ano- 
: thcr;  and  the  trees  themselves,  for  thousands 

■ of  acres,  killed  as  completely  as  if  girdled 
' with  an -axe.  The  marks  of  their  desolation 
1 remain  for  mauy  years  on  the  spot ; and 
1 numerous  places  could  be  pointed  out  where, 
f for  several  years  after,  scarcely  a single 
1 vegetable  made  its  appearance.  When  these 
1 roosts  are  first  discovered,  the  inhabitants, 
I from  considerable  distances,  visit  them  in 
; the  night  with  guns,  clubs,  long  poles,  pots 
I of  sulphur,  and  various  other  engines  of  dc- 
1 struction.  In  a few  hours  they  fill  many 
t sacks,  and  load  horses  with  them.  By  the 
I Indians,  a pigeon-roost  or  breeding- place  is 
t considered  an  important  source  of  national 
I profit  and  dependence  for  that  season,  and 

• all  their  active  ingenuity  is  exercised  on  the 
occasion.  In  the  western  countries,  viz.  the 

• states  of  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  Indiana,  these 
j are  generally  in  back  woods,  and  often  ex- 
i tend  in  nearly  a straight  line  across  the 
- country  for  a great  way.  Not  far  from  Shel- 

• byville,  in  the  state  of  Kentucky,  about  five 
j years  ago,  there  was  one  of  these  breeding- 
r places,  which  stretched  through  the  woods 
b in  nearly  a north  and  south  direction,  was 

■ several  miles  in  breadth,  and  was  said  to 
b be  upwards  of  forty  miles  in  extent.  In  Ihis 
ti  tract  almost  every  tree  was  furnished  with 
a nests  wherever  the  branches  could  accom- 
t modatfl  them.  The  Pigeons  made  their  first 
« appearance  there  nlniut  the  10th  of  April, 
a and  left  it  altogether  with  their  young  before 
li  the  2.5th  of  .May.  As  soon  ns  the  young  were 


* The  readier  would  naturally  inff-r  from  this, 
9 that  the  Passenger  Pigeon  hatches  a single  young 
woneonlyata  lime;  but  Mr,  Audiilton  ohwrves, 
u that  the  bird  lays  two  egtt*  of  a pure  white,  and 


fully  grown,  and  before  they  left  the  nests, 
numerous  parties  of  the  inhabitants,  from 
all  parts  of  the  adjacent  countrj',  came  with 
waggons,  axes,  beds,  cooking  uteusils,  many 
of  them  accompanied  by  the  greater  part  of 
their  families,  and  encamped  for  several 
days  at  this  immense  nursery.  Several  of 
them  informed  me  that  the  noise  was  so 
great  as  to  terrify  their  horses,  .and  that  it 
was  difficult  for  one  iicrson  to  hear  another 
speak  without  bawling  in  his  ear.  The 
ground  was  strewed  with  broken  limbs  of 
trees,  eggs,  and  young  squab  pigeons,  which 
had  been  precipitated  from  above,  and  on 
which  herds  of  Hogs  were  fattening.  Hawks, 
Buzzards,  and  Eagles  were  sailing  about  in 
great  numbers,  and  seizing  the  squabs  from 
the  nest  at  pleasure,  while,  from  twenty  feet 
upwards  to  the  top  of  the  trees,  the  view 
through  the  woods  presented  a perpetual 
tumult  of  crowding  and  fl uttering  Pigeons, 
their  wings  roaring  like  thunder,  mingled 
with  the  frequent  crash  of  falling  timber  j 
for  now  the  axe-men  were  at  work,  cutting 
down  those  trees  that  seemed  to  be  most 
crowded  with  nests,  and  contrived  to  fell 
them  in  such  a manner,  that  in  their  descent 
they  might  bring  down  several  others ; by 
which  means  the  falling  of  one  large  tree 
sometimes  produced  200  squabs,  little  inferior 
in  size  to  the  old  ones,  and  almost  one  heap 
of  fat.  On  some  single  trees,  upwards  of  100 
nests  were  found,  each  containing  one  squab 
only  ; a circumstance  in  the  history  of  this 
bird  not  generally  known  to  naturalists.  * 
It  was  dangerous  to  walk  under  these  flying 
and  fluttering  millions,  from  the  frequent 
fall  of  large  branches,  broken  down  by  the 
weight  of  the  multitudes  above,  and  which, 
in  their  descent,  often  destroyed  numbers  of 
the  birds  themselves ; while  the  clothes  of 
those  engaged  in  traversing  the  woods  were 
completely  covered  with  the  excrements  of 
Pigeons. 

“ These  circumstances  were  related  to  me 
by  many  of  the  most  respectable  part  of  the 
community  in  that  quarter,  and  were  con- 
firmed in  part  by  what  I myself  witnessed. 
I passed  for  several  miles  through  this  same 
breeding-place,  where  every  tree  was  spotted 
with  nests,  the  remains  of  those  above  de- 
scribed. In  many  instances  I counted  up- 
wards of  ninety  nests  on  a single  tree ; but 
the  Pigeons  had  abandoned  this  place  for 
another,  sixty  or  eighty  miks  off,  towards 
Green  River,  where  they  were  said  at  that 
time  to  be  equally  numerous.  From  the 
great  numbers  that  were  constantly  passing 
over  our  heads,  to  or  from  that  quarter,  I 
had  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  this  statement. 
The  most  had  been  chiefly  consumed  in 
Kentucky  i and  the  Pigeons,  every  morning 
a little  before  sunrise,  set  out  for  the  Indiana 
territory,  the  nearest  part  of  which  was  about 
sixty  miles  distant.  Many  of  these  returned 
before  ten  o’clock,  and  the  great  body  gene- 
rally appeared  on  their  return  a little  after 
noon.  1 had  left  the  public  road  to  visit  the 


tn-it.  as  is  the  case  with  the  rest  of  the  genus,  each 
brood  generally  consists  of  a male  and  a female. 
Kvery  other  part  of  W'ilson’s  account  he  con- 
firms. 
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remaina  of  the  brceding-i>lace  near  Slielby- 
ville,  and  was  traversing  tlie  wooda  witlr  my 
gun,  on  my  way  to  Frankfort,  wlien,  aI)out 
ten  o’elock,  tlie  Pigeona  wliicli  I had  observed 
flying  the  greater  part  of  the  morning  north- 
erly, began  to  return  in  such  immense  num 
bera  as  I had  never  before  witnessed.  Coming 
to  an  opening  by  the  side  of  a creek  called 
the  Benson,  where  I had  a more  uninter- 
rupted view,  I was  astonished  at  their  ap- 
pearance: they  were  flying  with  great  steadi- 
ness and  rapidity,  at  a height  beyond  gun- 
shot, in  several  strata  deep,  and  so  close 
together  that,  could  shot  have  reached  them, 
one  discharge  could  not  have  failed  of  bring- 
ing down  several  individuals.  From  right 
to  left,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  the 
breadth  of  tliis  vast  procession  extended, 
seeming  every  where  equally  crowded.  Cu- 
rious to  determine  how  long  this  appearance 
would  continue,  I took  out  my  watch  to  note 
the  time,  and  sat  dorni  to  observe  them.  It 
was  then  half-past  one  ; I sat  for  more  than 
an  hour,  but  instead  of  a diminution  of  this 
prodigious  procession,  it  seemed  rather  to 
increase  both  in  numbers  and  rapidity  ; and, 
anxious  to  reach  Frankfort  before  night,  I 
rose  and  went  on.  About  four  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon,  I crossed  Kentucky  river,  at  the 
town  of  Frankfort,  at  which  time  the  living 
torrent  above  my  head  seemed  as  numerous 
and  as  extensive  as  ever.  Bong  after  this  I 
observed  them  in  large  bodies,  all  moving 
in  the  same  south-east  direction,  till  after 
six  o’clock  in  the  evening.  The  great  breadth 
of  front  which  this  mighty  multitude  pre- 
served would  seem  to  intimate  a correspond- 
ing breadth  of  their  breeding-place,  which, 
by  several  gentlemen  who  had  lately  passed 
through  part  of  it,  was  stated  to  me  at  several 
miles.” 

Having  endeavoured  to  make  a rough  cal- 
culation of  the  numbers  composing  this  mass, 
he  believes  that,  at  the  lowest  estimate,  there 
were  2,230,272,000  Pigeons ; that  they  ex- 
tended full  240  miles  in  length  ; and  allow- 
ing each  bird  to  consume  half  a pint  of  food 
daily,  it  would  amount  to  17,424,000  bushels 
per  day  I 

PASSERESTiE,  or  PASSERINE  BIRDS. 
The  name  of  a most  extensive  and  varied 
order  of  birds,  which  feed  on  insects,  fruit, 
or  grain,  according  to  the  slenderness  or 
strength  of  their  beak.  They  have  all  short 
and  slender  legs,  with  three  toes  before  and 
one  behind  j the  two  external  toes  being 
united  by  a very  sliort  membrane  : all  the 
toes  are  slender,  flexible,  and  moderately 
elongated,  with  long,  pointed,  and  slightly 
curved  claws.  [See  Iksessores.] 

PATELLA.  [See  Limpet.] 

PAUSSIDyE.  A family  of  Coleopterous 
insects,  the  various  species  of  which  are  small 
in  size,  varying  from  a quarter  to  half  an 
incli  in  length.;  but  containing  amongst 
them  some  of  most  remarkable  form.  The 
body  is  of  a firm  consistence,  and  of  an  ob- 
long, quadrate,  subdepressed  form,  mfrrowed 
in  tront  ; the  head  small,  and  generally 
narrowed  behind  into  a neck  ; the  antenna:, 
which  are  the  most  singular  parts  of  these 


insects,  arc  of  a very  large  size,  coinjaised  of 
two  or  more  joints,  of  a very  irregular  con- 
struction ; the  elytra  are  broader  than  the 
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rest  of  the  body  ; the  legs  short,  strong,  and 
compressed.  Tliese  extraordinary  insects 
appear  almost  exclusively  to  inhabit  the  Old 
World  ; but  lately  a species  has  teen  de- 
scribed which  was  found  by  Jlr.  Miers,  the 
eminent  traveller  and  botanist,  in  South 
America.  They  are  rare,  and  iittle  is  known 
of  their  habits  ; but  they  are  believed  to  be 
nocturnal,  and  are  said  to  crepitate  like  the 
Bombardier  Beetles  (,Brachini(lce},  while  re- 
cent dissections  have  shown  that  in  other 
respects  they  are  not  very  distantly  removed 
from  that  tribe.  They  are  found  about  the 
nests  of  ants  ; and  those  who  are  desirous 
of  studying  the  many  curious  species  of  these 
insects  must  consult  the  monographs  of  them 
given  by  Jlr.  Westwood  in  the  Linnoiaa 
Transactions,  in  the  Arcana  Entomologies, 
and  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Entomological 
Society  of  London. 

P AVON! A.  A genus  of  Zoophytes,  con- 
taining many  foliated  species  of  great  beauty ; 
specimens  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  fine 
collection  at  the  British  Museum.  Our  figure 


I'AVOMIA  T-AOTUCA  WITH  POT.YPES  IS 
NAiuaAi.  rcsii'if.'v'. 

represents  a portion  of  a specimen  of  the 
Pavonia  lactnea,  or  Lettuce  Coral,  in  which 
the  Zoophj’tc  as  well  as  the  Polypidom  are 
exhibited.  It  is  copied  from  one  of  the 
finely  illustrated  recently  published  French 
works. 

PEACOCK.  (Pavo.)  A genus  of  splendid 
Gallinaceous  birds,  of  whicli  but  two  species  i 
are  recorded,  viz.  the  Common  Peacock  and  | 


the  Javitiiese  Peacock.  The  Common  I’ka- 
COCK  {Paco  crtstatu.*)  is  universally  well 
kuownj  and,  as  Button  truly  says,"  its  match- 
less plumage  seems  to  combine  all  that  de- 
lights the  eye  in  the  soft  and  delicate  tints 
of  the  finest  flowers,  all  that  dazzles  it  in 
the  sparkling  lustre  of  the  gems,  and  all  that 
astonishes  it  in  the  grand  disi)lay  of  the 
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rainbow.”  Though  long  naturalized  in  En- 
rope,  it  is  of  Eastern  origin,  occurring  in  the 
greatest  profusion  in  the  neighbouriiood  of 
the  Ganges,  and  in  the  extensive  plains  of 
India,  the  kingdom  of  Siam,  &c.  As  early 
as  the  days  of  Solomon  they  were  imported 
into  Judea  by  the  fleets  which  that  monarch 
equipped  on  the  Red  Sea.  From  India  they 
were  brought  into  Greece  about  the  time  of 
Alexander  ; and  towards  the  decline  of  the 
Roman  republic  they  were  introduced  into 
Rome,  and  were  esteemed  as  one  of  the 
choicest  luxuries  of  the  table.  They  are 
still  found  wild  in  many  parts  of  Asia  and 
Africa,  but  more  particularly  in  the  fertile 
plains  of  India,  where  they  attain  a great 
size,  and  exhibit  colours  which  seem  to  vie 
with  the  glittering  gems  and  precious  stones 
produced  in  those  luxurious  regions.  Of  the 
exact  period  when  it  was  introduced  into 
England  we  have  no  autiumtie  record  ; but 
we  learn  from  good  authority  that  it  long 
formed  one  of  the  dislics  in  the  second  course 
of  every  great  feast ; being  usually  baked 
in  a pie,  made  in  the  form  of  the  bird,  with 
the  head  raised  above  the  crust,  the  beak 
richly  gilt,  and  the  tail  expanded.  In  ,the 
days  of  chivalry  it  was  common  for  the 
knights  to  make  their  vows  of  enterprise  at 
a solemn  feast,  on  the  presentation  to  each 
knight,  in  turn,  of  a roasted  peacock  in  a 
^Iden  di.sh. 

■ The  ordinary  length  of  the  Peacock,  from 


the  tip  of  the  bill  to  tliat  of  the  tail,  is  about 
four  feet.  Its  finely-shaped  head  is  adorned 
with  a tuft,  consisting  of  twenty-four  fea- 
thers, wiiose  slender  shafts  are  fiunished 
with  webs  only  at  the  ends,  painted  with 
the  most  exquisite  green,  edged  with  gold  : 
the  head,  throat,  neck,  and  breast  are  of  a 
deep  blue,  glossed  with  green  and  gold  ; the 
back  of  the  same,  tinged  with  bronze  ; the 
scapulars  and  smaller  wing-coverts,  reddish 
cream  colour,  variegated  with  black  j the 
middle  coverts  deep  blue,  glossed  with  green 
and  gold  ; and  the  belly  and  vent  are  dusky, 
with  a greenish  hue.  The  tail,  which  is  of 
a gray-brown,  is  hidden  beneath  that  which 
constitutes  the  distinguishing  character  of 
this  beautiful  bird — its  magnificent  train, 
which  rises  above  it,  and,  when  expanded, 
forms  a superb  fan  of  tiie  most  resplendent 
hues  : the  shafts  are  white,  and  are  furnished 
from  their  origin,  nearly  to  the  end,  with  di- 
vided irridcsceut  barbs  ; at  the  extremity  of 
these  feathers  the  barbs  unite,  and  form  a flat 
extended  vane,  deeomted  with  what  is  called 
“ the  eye.”  This  is  a brilliant  spot,  or  circlet, 
enamelled  with  the  most  enchanting  coloius  j 
yellow,  gilded  with  various  shades ; green, 
running  into  blue  and  bright  violet,  varying 
according  to  its  diflerent  positions  ; the  whole 
receiving  additional  lustre  from  the  colour 
of  the  centre,  which  is  a fine  velvet  black. 
“ When  pleased  or  delighted,  and  in  the 
sight  of  his  females,  the  Peacock  erects  his 
train,  and  displays  the  majesty  of  his  beauty  : 
all  his  movements  are  full  of  dignity  ; his 
head  and  neck  bend  nobly  back,  his  pace  is 
slow  and  solemn,  and  he  frequently  turns 
slowly  and  gracefully  round,  as  if  to  catch 
the  sunbeams  in  every  direction  and  produce 
new  colours  of  inconceivable  richness.  ” — 
These  gorgeous  plumes,  how'ever.  whose  ver- 
satile hues  he  has  so  often  displayed  with 
all  the  pride  of  conscious  superiority,  are 
shed  every  year  ; and  then,  ns  if  sensible  of 
his  loss,  he  seeks  the  most  obscure  retreats 
to  conceal  himself,  till  the  returning  spring 
restores  him  to  liis  accustomed  beauty.  The 
cry  of  the  Peacock,  especially  on  a summer 
evening  and  at  night,  is  often  repeated,  and 
his  loud  and  discordant  screams  are  gene- 
rally considered  as  the  sure  prognostic  of 
bad  weather.  The  legs  are  gray-brown,  those 
of  the  male  being  furnished  with  a strong 
spur ; and  the  feet  are  clumsy  in  the  ex- 
treme. 

The  female  (called  the  Pea-henj  is  rather 
less  than  the  male  ; and  her  train  is  not  only 
very  short,  but  destitute  of  those  dazzling 
colours  by  which  he  is  distinguished  : her 
whole  plumage,  in  fact,  partakes  of  a light 
brown  or  einercous  hue.  She  seldom  lays 
more  than  four  or  five  eggs  at  a time,  and 
always  chooses  some  sequestered  or  secret 
spot,  where  she  can  conceal  them  from  the 
male,  who  is  apt  to  break  them.  The  eggs 
are  wliite  and  spotted  ; and  she  sits  from 
twenty-five  to  tliirty  days,  according  to  the 
temperature  of  the  climate  or  the  warmth 
of  the  season.  The  young  birds  do  not  ac- 
quire their  perfect  brilliancy  till  the  third 
year.  Occasionally  the  I’eacock  has  the 
whole  of  the  plumage  of  a imre  white  colour, 
the  eyes  of  the  train  not  excepted,  but  they 
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may  be  traced  by  a different  undulation  of 
shade  upon  that  part.  There  is  also  a varie- 
gated or  mixed  breed,  between  the  common 
and  the  white  variety  ; in  which  every  pro- 
portion of  eolour  between  the  two  is  at  dif- 
ferent times  observed.  Sometimes  the  female 
assumes  the  plumage  of  the  male,  which  is 
said  to  take  place  only  after  she  has  done 
laying  ; but  instances  of  this,  we  believe, 

are  very  rare The  Peacock  formerly  graced 

the  tables  of  the  magnates  of  the  land,  and 
was  served  up  with  the  feathers  of  the  neck 
and  tail  preserved  : its  flesh,  however,  is  far 
less  delicious  than  that  of  the  turkey,  and 
it  now  rarely  appears  on  the  festive  board. 

In  size  and  proportions  the  two  species  are 
nearly  similar,  but  the  crestof  Pavo  Javani- 
cus  is  much  longer  than  that  of  P.  cristatus, 
and  the  feathers  of  which  it  is  composed  are 
regularly  barbed  from  the  base  upwards  in 
the  adult  bird,  and  of  equal  breadth  through- 
out. Head  and  crest  interchangeably  blue 
and  green.  A naked  space  on  the  cheeks, 
including  the  eyes  and  ears,  is  coloured  of  a 
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light  yellow  behind,  and  bluish-green  to- 
wards its  fore  part.  The  feathers  of  the 
neck  and  breast,  which  are  broad,  short, 
rounded,  and  imbricated  like  the  scales  of  a 
flsh,  are  at  their  base  of  the  same  brilliant 
hue  as  the  head,  and  have  a broad,  lighter, 
somewhat  metallic  margin;  those  of  the  back 
have  still  more  of  the  metallic,  lustre.  The 
wing-coverts  have  a deeper  tinge  of  blue. 
The  tail-feathers  and  their  coverts  (the  train) 
are  of  a splendid  metallic  brown,  changing 
into  green  ; their  barbs  very  long,  loose,  and 
silky  ; and  the  latter  are  almost  all  termi- 
nated by  ocellated  spots  similar  to  those 
which  mark  the  train  of  the  comrnon  species, 
and  of  nearly  the  same  size.  Like  it,  also, 
they  are  of  a beautiful  deep  purple  in  the 
centre,  which  is  surrounded  by  a band  of 
green,  becoming  narrow  behind,  but  widen- 
ing in  front  and  filling  up  a kind  of  notch 
that  occurs  in  the  blue  ; then  comes  a broad 
broAvnish  band  ; and  lastly,  a narrow  black 
ring,  edged  with  chestnut,  all  beautifully 
iridescent.  Bill  of  a grayish  hom-oolour  ; 
iris  deep  hazel.  Legs  strong,  naked,  reticu- 
lated, dusky  black. 

The  beauty  of  the  Peacock’s  plumage  was 
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a theme  of  admiration  in  the  remotest  times  j 
and  the  bird  was  sought  after  as  capable  of 
adding  splendour  to  the  magnificence  of 
Solomon.  The  chief  display  of  this  beauty 
arises  from  that  arrangement  of  long  and  | 
gorgeous  feathers  which  spring  from  the  | 
space  between  the  region  t^hiiid  the  wings  j 
and  the  origin  of  the  tail ; but  the  use  of  ! 
this  to  the  bird  itself  has  been  a subject  of 
doubt.  At  first  sight  it  seems  to  be  no  better 
than  a luxuriance  of  nature,  and  an  encum- 
brance rather  than  a benefit.  The  action 
by  wliich  their  splendour  is  outsjiread  has 
also  been  deemed  an  absurd  manifestation 
of  pride.  But  men  are  imperfect  interpreters 
of  the  actions  of  animals  ; and  a closer  exa- 
mination of  the  habits  of  this  bird  affords  a 
different  explanation. 

PEACOCK  [BUTTERFLY].  A name 
given  by  insect  collectors  to  Butterflies  of  j 
the  species  Fanessa  lo.  I 

PEARL  [MOTHS].  A name  given  by  { 
collectors  to  Moths  of  the  genus  Maryaritia. 

PEARL  OYSTER.  {Avicula  Margari-  I 
tifera.)  A bivalve  Mollusc,  celebrated  for  the  j 
valuable  nacreous  substance,  called  mother-  j 
of-pearl,  with  which  the  inside  of  the  shell  i 
is  lined,  but  still  more  for  the  little  globu-  \ 
lar,  oval,  or  pear-shaped  concretions,  called  j 
pearls,  which  are  sometimes  found  free  and  j 
detached  within  the  lobes  of  the  mantle,  j 
They  are  thus  described  by  an  eminent  con-  j 
chologist : “ Pearls  are  small  nacreous  balls,  ! 
that  become  formed  and  hardened  within 
tlie  body  of  the  animal : they  are  found  de- 
posited in  the  most  fleshy  parts,  particularly 
within  and  around  the  adductor  muscle,  and 
are  said  to  be  occasioned  by  the  overcharge  j 
of  those  glands  whose  function  it  is  to  secrete  | 
the  nacreous  fluid  destined  for  the  internal  i 
lining  of  the  shell.  When  the  animal  is  j 
thus  diseased,  this  beautiful  irridescent  fluid 
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is  very  irregularly  discharged,  being  al^ 
deposited  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  shell 
in  little  excrescences  ; these  are  often  de- 
tached, and  form  articles  of  commerce  as 
pearls  of  inferior  value,  the  former  being 
considered  more  precious,  both  on  account 
of  their  rotundity  of  form  and  the  clcarnc.« 
and  beaut)' of  their  complexion.” — Peeves 
Con.  Sys. 

From  an  interesting  article  on  Pearls  and 
Pearl  Fisheries,  bv  Dr.  Baird  (in  Chamlwrs  s 
Miscellany,  No.  167.),  we  glean  the  foUow-  I 
ing  : — “Substances  so  unlike  the  coniposi-  j 
tion  of  the  shells  in  which  they  arc  found 
must  naturally  give  rise  to  speculations  re-  , 
specting  their  origin  ; and  thus  we  find,  in  j 
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times  ere  science  had  determined  their  real 
nature,  various  amusing  hypotheses  to  ac- 
count for  their  existence.  I’liny,  the  eele- 
brated  Roman  naturalist,  gravely  tells  us 
that  the  oyster  which  produces  pearls  docs 
so  from  feeding  upon  heavenly  dew.  Our 
own  early  writers  entertained  the  same 
notion  ; and  Boethius,  speaking  of  the  pearl- 
mussel  of  the  Scottish  ri\’ers,  remarks,  that 
‘ these  mussels,  early  in  the  morning,  when 
the  sky  is  clear  and  temperate,  open  their 
mouths  a little  above  the  water,  and  most 
greedilv  swallow  the  dew  of  heaven  ; and 
after  the  measure  and  quantity  of  the  dew 
which  they  swallow,  they  conceive  and  breed 
the  pearl.  These  mussels,’  he  continues, 
‘arc  so  exceedingly  quick  of  touch  and 
hearing,  that,  however  faint  the  noise  that 
may  be  made  on  the  bank  beside  them,  or 
however  small  the  stone  that  may  be  thrown 
into  the  water,  they  sink  at  once  to  the 
bottom,  knowing  well  in  what  estimation 
the  fruit  of  their  womb  is  to  all  people.”  In 
the  East,  the  belief  is  equally  common  that 
these  precious  gems  are 

‘ Rain  from  the  sky, 

WTiich  turns  into  pearls  as  it  falls  in  the  sea.’ 

But,  alas  for  poesy  and  romance  ! the  sci- 
ence of  chemistry  — which  has,  with  its 
sledge-hammer  of  matter-of-fact,  converted 
the  all-glorious  diamond  into  vulgar  char- 
coal — has  also  pronounced  the  precious 
])earl  to  .be  composed  of  ‘ concentric  layers 
of  membrane  and  carbonate  of  lime  1 ’ Ad- 
mitting its  composition,  the  question  still 
remains  'as  to  the  cause  of  a substance  so 
dissimilar  in  appearance  to  the  shell  in 
which  it  exists,  and  why  it  should  be  pre- 
sent in  some  shells,  and  absent  in  others. 

“ In  all  cases,  it  appears  that  the  ultimate 

■ cause  of  the  animal’s  forming  this  beautiful 
substance  is  to  get  rid  of  a source  of  Irrita- 

• tion.  Sometimes  this  happens  to  be  a grain 
of  sand,  or  some  such  small  foreign  body, 
which  has  insinuated  itself  between  the 
mantle  of  the  oyster  and  the  shell,  and  ■ 
which,  proving  a great  annoyance,  the  ani- 
mal covers  with  a smooth  coat  of  membrane,  ] 
over  which  it  spreads  a layer  of  nacre.  At 
other  times,  it  is  caused  by  some  enemy  of 
the  inhabitant  of  the  shell  perforating  it 
from  the  outside  to  get  within  reach  of  its 
prey.  With  a plug  of  ihis  same  matter,  the 
oyster  immediately  fills  up  the  opening 
made,  and  shutting  out  the  intruder,  balks 
it  of  its  nefarious  design.  In  both  these 
cases,  we  find  the  pearl  usually  adhering  to 

■ the  internal  surface  of  the  shell.  The  best, 
however,  and  the  most  valuable  specimens, 
are  generally  foimd  in  the  body  itself  of  the 

. animal  ; and  the  source  of  irritation  here  is 
proved,  according  to  the  observations  of  Sir 

i Everard  Home,  who  has  jmid  great  attention 

• to  thi.s  subject,  to  be  an  ovum  or  egg  of  the 
animal,  which,  instead  of  t)Ceoming  ripe,  , 
proves  abortive,  and  is  not  thrown  out  by 
the  mother  along  with  the  others,  but  re-  j 
mains  behind  in  the  capsule  in  which  the 
ova  are  originally  contained.  This  capsule,  ! 
-being  .still  supplied  with  blood-vc.sscls  from  i 
the  parent  animal,  goes  on  inereasing  in  ' 

' fixe  for  another  year,  and  then  receives  a | 


covering  of  nacre,  the  same  as  the  animal 
spreads  over  the  internal  surface  of  the  shell. 

“Sir  Everard  Home  does  not  aiipciir  to 
have  been  aware  tluit  Sandius,  as  long  ago 
as  1673,  communicated  the  same  fact  to  the 
Royal  Society  of  London  ; but  was  led  to  it 
when  investigating  the  mode  of  breeding  of 
the  fresh-water  mussel,  by  generally  finding 
in  the  ovarium  round  hard  bodies,  too  small 
to  be  noticed  by  the  naked  eye,  having  ex- 
actly the  appearance  of  seed-pearls,  as  they 
are  called.  Sometimes  he  found  these  bodies 
connected  with  the  surface  of  the  shell,  in 
contact  with  the  membrane  covering  it.  In 
further  examining  into  the  structure  of 
pearls,  he  ascertained  that  all  split  pearls 
upon  which  he  could  lay  his  hands  uni- 
versally possessed  a small  central  cell,  which 
surprised  him  by  its  extreme  brightness  of 
polish ; and  in  comparing  the  size  of  this 
cell  with  that  of  the  ovum  when  ready  to 
drop  off  from  its  pedicle,  he  found  it  suffi- 
ciently large  to  enclose  it.  He  came  thus  to 
the  conclusion  that  these  abortive  eggs  are 
the  commencement  or  nuclei  of  the  pearl. 
Being  once  formed,  the  animal  continues  to 
increase  its  size  by  the  addition  of  fresh 
coats,  adding,  it  is  said,  a fresh  layer  every 
year.  It  is  extremely  probable,  however, 
that  its  presence  being  still  a source  of  irri- 
tation to  the  creature,  the  nacral  covering  is 
more  rapidly  deposited  upon  the  pearl  than 
upon  the  shell  itself.  Those  pearls  found 
in  the  substance  of  the  animal  are  generally 
round,  but  occasionally  we  find  them  of  a 
pyramidal  form,  the  pedicle  by  which  the 
egg  is  attached  appearing  to  have  received  a 
coat  of  nacre  as  well  as  itself.  People  con- 
versant with  the  pearl-fishery  assert  that 
they  do  not  appear  till  the  animal  has 
reached  its  fourth  year,  and  that  it  takes 
from  seven  to  nine  years  for  the  oyster  to 
reach  maturity. 

“ The  true  pearl  is  remarkable,  as  is  well 
known,  for  its  beautiful  lustre  — a lustre 
w'hich  cannot  altogether  he  given  to  artificial 
ones.  According  to  Sir  Everard  Home,  this 
peculiar  lustre  arises  from  the  central  cell, 
which  is  lined  with  a highly-polished  coat 
of  nacre  ; and  the  substance  of  the  pearl 
itself  being  diaphanous,  the  rays  of  light 
cosily  pervade  it.  Previous  to  Sir  Everard’s 
theory,  it  was  supposed  by  opticians  that 
the  peculiar  splendour  was  the  effect  of 
light  reflected  from  the  external  surface. 
They  took  for  granted  that  iiearls  were  solid 
bodies,  denied  them  to  be  diaphanous,  and, 
therefore,  considering  the  subject  mathema- 
tically, they  contended  that  their  brilliancy 
must  be  produced  by  the  reflection  from  the 
nacral  surface.  In  the  Edinburgh  Encyclo- 
patdia,  we  are  told  by  Sir  David  Brewster 
that  the  fine  pearly  lustre  and  iridescence 
of  the  inside  of  the  pearl-oyster  arises 
from  the  circumstance,  that  we  fiiid  in  all 
‘ mother-of-pearl  a grooved  structure  upon 
its  surface,  resembling  very  closely  the  de- 
licate texture  of  the  skin  at  the  top  of  an 
infant’s  finger,  or  the  minute  corrugations 
which  are  often  seen  on  surfaces  covered 
witli  varnish  or  with  oil  paint.’  Similar 
npjiearances,  we  are  told,  arc  to  bo  seen 
in  the  structure  of  iiearls.  ‘ 'The  dircc- 


tion  of  the  grooves,’  says  Sir  David,  ‘ is  in 
every  case  at  right  angles  to  tlie  line  joining 
tlie  common  image  and  tlie  coloured  image  ; 
Iience  in  irregularly-formed  motlier-of-pcarl, 
wliere  the  grooves  are  often  circular,  and 
have  every  possible  direction,  the  coloured 
images  appear  irregularly  scattered  round 
the  ordinary  image.  In  the  real  pearl  these 
coloured  images  are  crowded  into  a small 
space  round  the  common  image,  partly  on 
I account  of  the  spherical  form  of  the  pearl ; 
i and  the  various  hues  are  thus  blended  into 
a white  unformed  light,  which  gives  to  this 
substance  its  high  value  as  an  ornament.’ 
j Pearls,  however,  at  least  the  most  valuable, 

I are  not  perfectly  solid,  and  are  certainly 
j translucent.  In  fact,  in  a split  pearl  we 
! find  the  transparency  to  be  considerable. 

! ‘ Upon  taking  a split  pearl,’  says  SirEverard 
Home,  ‘ and  putting  a candle  behind  the 
cell,  the  surface  of  the  pearl  became  imme- 
diately illuminated  ; and  upon  mounting 
one  with  coloured  foil  behind  the  cell,  and 
by  putting  a caudle  behind  the  foil,  the 
outer  convex  surface  became  universally  of 
a beautiful  pink  colour.’  If  we  take  a split 
pearl  and  set  it  in  a ring  with  the  divided 
surface  outwards,  and  look  at  this  through  a 
magnifying  glass,  this  central  cell  becomes 
very  eonspicuous,  and  the  different  layers  of 
which  the  pearl  is  comi>osed  are  also  beauti- 
fully displayed.  It  is  the  brilliancy  above 
described  that  distinguishes  the  real  from 
the  factitious  pearl  — a lustre  which  no  art 
can  altogether  give,  though  often  attempted 
with  considerable  success.” 

Much  valuable  information  on  the  subject 
of  pearls  and  pearl  fisheries  is  also  given  in 
Mr.  M'Culloch’s  Commercial  Dictionary,  to 
which  work  we  are  indebted  for  most  of  the 
following  particulars.  Pearls  should  be 
chosen  round,  of  a bright  translucent  silvery 
whiteness,  free  from  stains  and  roughness. 
Having  tliese  qualities,  the  largest  are  of 
course  the  most  valuable.  The  larger  ones 
have  frequently  the  shape  of  a pear  j and 
when  these  are  otherwise  perfect,  they  are 
in  great  demand  for  ear-rings.  Pearls  were 
in  the  highest  possible  estimation  in  ancient 
Rome  : but,  owing  partly  to  the  changes  of 
manners  and  fashions,  and  still  more,  pro- 
bably, from  the  admirable  imitations  that 
may  be  obtained  at  a very  low  price,  they 
are  now  less  esteemed,  and  comparatively 
cheap.  When  the  ijcarls  dwindle  to  the 
size  of  small  shot,  they  are  denominated 
seed  pearls,  and  are  of  little  value.  One  of 
the  most  remarkable  pearls  of  which  ■we 
have  any  authentic  account  was  bought  by 
Tavernier,  at  Catifa,  in  Arabia,  a fishery 
famous  in  the  days  of  Pliny,  for  the  enor- 
mous sum  of  110,0001. 1 It  is  pear-shaped, 
regular,  and  without  blemish.  The  diameter 
is  -03  inch  at  the  largest  part,  and  the  length 
from  two  to  three  inches — Very  good  imi- 
tations of  pearls  have  been  made  with  hol- 
low glass  globules,  the  inside  of  wixich  is 
covered  witli  a liqrud  called  pearl  essence, 
and  then  filled  with  -white  wax  : tlie  essence 
is  composed  of  the  silver-coloured  particles 
which  adliere  to  the  scales  of  tlic  Bleak  (Cy- 
pvimts  albiirniis)- 

The  Pearl  Oyster  is  fished  in  various  parts 


' of  the  world,  particularly  on  the  west  coast 
' of  Ceylon  ; at  Tuticoreen,  in  the  province  of 
Tinnevclly,  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel; 
at  the  Bahrein  Islands,  in  the  gulf  of  Persia  ; 
at  the  Soloo  Islands  ; off  the  coast  of  Algiers  ; 
off  St.  Margarita,  or  Pearl  Islands,  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  other  places  on  tlie  coast 
of  Colombia  ; and  in  the  Bay  of  Panama, 
in  the  South  Sea.  Pearls  have  sometimes 
been  found  on  the  Scotch  coast,  and  in  va- 
rious other  places.  The  most  extensive  pearl 
fisheries  are  those  on  the  several  banks  not 
far  distant  from  the  island  of  Bahrein,  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Persian  Gulf ; but  Pearl 
Oysters  are  found  alon"  the  -whole  of  the 
Arabian  Coast.  The  fishing  season  is  divided 
into  two  portions  — the  one  called  the  short 
and  cold,  the  other  the  long  and  hot.  In 
the  cooler  weather  of  the  month  of  June, 
diving  is  practised  along  the  coast  in  shallow 
ivater  ; but  it  is  not  until  the  intensely  hot 
months  of  July,  August,  and  September,  that 
the  Balirein  banks  are  much  frequented. 
Tlie  water  on  them  is  about  seven  fathoms 
deep,  and  the  divers  are  much  inconvenienced 
when  it  is  cold  ; indeed,  they  can  do  little 
when  it  is  not  as  warm  as  the  air,  and  it 
frequently  becomes  even  more  so  in  the 
hottest  months  of  the  summer.  When  they 
dive,  they  compress  the  nostrils  tightly  with 
a small  piece  of  horn,  which  keeps  the  water 
out,  and  stuff  their  ears  with  bees’  wax  for 
the  same  purpose.  They  attach  a net  to 
their  waists,  to  eontain  the  oysters  ; and  aid 
their  descent  by  means  of  a stone,  which 
they  hold  by  a rope  attaclied  to  a boat,  and 
shake  it  when  they  wish  to  be  drawn  up. 
A person  usually  dives  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
times  a day  in  favourable  weather ; but 
when  otherwise,  three  or  four  times  only. 
They  continue  under  water  from  a minute 
to  a minute  and  a half,  or  at  most  two 
minutes.  The  exertion  is  extremely  riolent ; 
and  the  divers  are  unhealthy  and  short-lived. 

PECCARY.  QDicotyles  tajacu.)  'This  Pa- 
chydermatous animal,  which  at  first  view 
has  very  much  the  appearance  of  a small 
Hog,  is  a native  of  South  -\merica.  It  is, of 
a short  compact  form,  thickly  covered  on  flie 
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upper  parts  of  the  body  with  thick  and  strong 
(lark-coloured  bristles,  each  marked  by  vcl- 
lowish-white  rings  ; and  round  the  neck  is 
generally  a whitisli  band  or  collar.  The 
head  is  rather  large ; the  snout  long ; the 
ears  short  and  upright  ; and  the  under  part 
of  the  body  nearly  naked.  Instead  of  a tall. 
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it  has  merely  a fleshy  protuberance  ; and  at 
the  lower  part  of  the  back  is  a glandular 
orifice,  from  which  exudes  a strong-scented 
• fluid,  and  which  is  surrounded  by  strong 
bristles.  The  Peecary  is  a gregarious  animal, 
i and  in  its  wild  state  is  fierce  and  dan"crous  ; 

i-  sometimes  attacking  the  hunters  witli  great 
•rigour,  and  often  killing  the  dogs.  It  is 
useful  in  destroying  several  reptiles,  particu- 
larly the  rattle-snake,  which  it  does  without 
■ the  least  dread  or  inconvenience.  It  is  ca- 
pable of  being  tamed  like  the  hog.  lives  on 
the  same  kind  of  food,  and  has  nearly  the 
f*  » same  habits  and  natural  inelinations.  The 
r flesh  of  the  Peccary  is  tolerable  food,  but,  to 
' prevent  an  unpleasant  flavour,  the  dorsal 
^ . gland  must  be  cut  away  as  soon  as  the  ani- 
’ iimal  is  killed.  Our  figure  represents  what 
!j>some  of  the  older  naturalists  regarded  ns  a 
' ' variety  of  the  Tajacu  j but  modem  writers 
! have  proved  its  distinctness  as  a species,  and 
from  its  white  lips  have  named  it  Dicotyles 
labiatua.  It  is  also  a native  of  South  Ame- 


1 PECTEX.  A Molluscous  animal,  whose 
■ ’ testaceous  covering  has  a hinge  like  that  of 
' .the  Oysters;butthey  are  easily  distinguished 

i‘  from  the  Ostrea  family,  by  their  inequivalve 
' ■ semicircular  shell  being  almost  always  re- 
‘ eularlv  marked  with  ribs,  which  radiate 
' : From  tlie  summit  of  each  valve  to  the  cir- 
I cumfereuce,  and  are  furnished  with  two  an- 
1 Aguiar  productions  called  ears,  that  widen 
' •-  the  sides  of  the  hinge.  The  animal  has  a 
" small  oval  foot  supported  on  a cylindrical 
ppcdunclcrin  front  of  an  abdomen  in  form  of 
' ->  a sac  hanging  between  the  branchiie.  In 
^ some  species,  known  by  the  strong  sinus 
u under  their  anterior  ear,  there  is  a byssus. 
1 The  others  are  not  adherent,  and  can  even 
^ swwim  with  considerable  velocity,  by  flapping 
1 . iheir  valves  together.  The  mantle  is  sur- 
j TV  'ouuded  with  two  rows  of  filaments,  several 
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if  those  of  the  exterior  row  lx:ing  terminated 
•y  a little  shining  green  globule.  The  mouth 
, j garnished  with  many  branched  tentacula 
nstead  of  the  four  usual  labial  laminie.  The 
I .'lam-shelU  are  often  coloured  in  a lively 
nanner,  and  many  species  are  remarkable 
or  the  difierence  in  colouring  observable  in 
he  two  valves.  The  well-known  large  sjic- 
found  on  our  coasts  (the  I’er.len  jacobieus 
•t  authors;,  is  the  Scallop  or  I’ilgriin’s  shell, 
■ /um  in  front  of  the  hat  by  those  who  had 


visited  the  shrine  of  St.  James,  in  the  Holy 
Laud.  There  are  numerous  species,  some  of 
which  are  found  in  the  British  sens. 

PECTENIBRANCniATA.  The  name 
given  by  Cuvier  to  an  order  of  Gasteropoda. 
It  includes  almost  all  the  spiral  univalve 
shells,  as  well  as  several  which  are  merely 
conical.  The  animals  of  this  order  are  so 
named  from  the  comb-like  form  of  the  gills, 
which  are  usually  situated  in  a cavity  behind 
the  head. 

PECTTJNCULUS.  A genus  of  Conchife- 
rous  Mollusca,  found  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  in  the  West 
Indies,  where  it  lives  on  the  sandy  or  muddy 
coasts,  and  moves  by  the  aid  of  its  foot,  which 
is  large.  The  shell  is  orbicular,  equivalve, 
sub-equilateral,  thick,  striated  longitudi- 
nally ; and  many  of  the  species  covered  with 
a sort  downy  epidermis  : hinge  curved,  with 
a line  of  teeth  diverging  on  each  side,  those 
in  the  middle  being  incompletely  formed ; 
ligament  external.  No  byssus. 

PEDICULXJS.  [See  Louse.] 

PEDIONOMUS.  A genus  of  Gallinaceous 
birds,  allied  to  the  Partridges  and  Quails, 
which  contains  the  Pedioxomus  Toequatus, 
or  COELARED  PLAIN  WANDERER.  Tllis  is  a 
small  quail-like  bird,  with  lengthened  bus- 
tard-like  legs,  admirably  suited  for  running, 
and  a small  hind  toe.  It  is  a native  of  South 
Australia,  on  the  desert  plains  of  which  it  is 
not  uufrequently  found. 

PEDUM.  A singular  genus  of  Conchifern, 
only  one  species  of  which  is  known,  and  that 
is  found  in  the  Indian  seas,  at  great  depths, 
and  is  rare.  The  shell  is  hatchet-shaped, 
inequivalve,  and  slightly  cared  ; attaehed 
by  a byssus  passing  through  a sinus  in  the 
lower  valve  j hinge  toothless,  with  a tri- 
angular area  in  each  valve,  separating  the 
umbones  j ligament  contained  in  a groove 
running  across  the  area  ; bosses  unequal  and 
distant,  the  lower  valve  rather  convex,  with 
the  sides  reflected  over  the  upper.  Tliis  rare 
shell  is  white,  slightly  tinged  with  purple 
near  the  bosses  i and  buries  itself  partially 
in  madrepores,  in  crevices  of  Us  own  boring. 

PEEWIT.  [See  Larwino.] 

PEGASUS.  A genus  of  Lophobranchiatc 
fishes,  native  of  the  Indian  Seas,  and  in  some 
degree  allied  to  the  genus  Synynathus.  They 
have  a snout,  with  the  mouth  under  it,  and 
movable,  like  that  of  a sturgeon,  only  com- 
posed of  the  same  bones  as  in  other  osseous 
fishes.  The  body  is  armed  as  in  Hippo- 
campus, but  their  thorax  is  broad,  depressed, 
and  with  the  gill  openings  in  the  sides.  They 
have  two  distinct  ventrals  in  rear  of  the 
pectorals,  which  are  often  large,  and  have 
procured  these  fishes  the  name  of  Pegasus,  or 
Plying  Horses.  The  dorsal  and  anal  fins  are 
ojiposite  each  other;  the  abdominal  cavity  is 
wider  and  shorter  than  in  Syngnatlius,  aud 
the  intestine  has  two  or  three  flexures. 

The  princijial  siiccics,  the  Deacon  Pkoa- 
SUS  (/Vj/osHS  draco)  is  a small  fish,  three  or 
four  inches  in  length,  and  is  remarkable  fur 
the  size  of  its  pectoral  fins,  which  are  sup- 
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pOBcd  to  enable  it,  like  the  Exoceti  and  some 
other  fishes,  to  support  itself  for  a few  mo- 
ments in  air,  while  it  springs  occasionally 
over  the  surface  of  the  water.  The  thorax 
or  superior  part  of  the  body  is  of  a broad, 
slightly  flattened,  squarish  form,  and  is 
marked  both  above  and  beneath  by  several 
radiated  shields  or  bony  tubercles  of  consi- 
derable size  : from  each  side  the  abdomen 
springs  a lengthened  cirrus,  which  supplies 
the  place  of  a ventral  fin  : from  the  thorax 
the  body  decreases  suddenly  in  diameter, 
and  is  marked  into  several  divisions  or  trans- 
verse segments  ; the  tail  is  small  and  sliglitly 
rounded  ; and  the  pectoral  fins  are  large,  of 
a rounded  shape,  with  an  indented  outline  : 
the  C3'es  are  large  and  protuberant,  and  the 
snout  of  a sub-conical  form,  but  with  a slight 
dilatation  towards  the  tip.  The  colour  of 
this  fish  is  whitish,  with  a cast  of  pale  brown. 

The  Flyino  Pegasus  {Pegasus  volans)  is 
somewhat  smaller  than  the  preceding  : snout 
much  elongated,  flattened,  rounded,  and 
slightly  dilated  at  the  tip  ; marked  by  a 
longitudinal  channel,  and  denticulated  on 
the  edges  : on  the  head  a rhomboidal  depres- 
sion, and  behind  it  two  deep  sub-pentagonal 
cavities  : last  joints  of  the  body,  next  the 
tail,  pointed  on  each  side. 


The  Swimming  Pegasus  (Pegasus  natans) 
is  of  a much  more  slender  shape  than  that 
of  the  P.volans:  colour  , yellowish  brown. 
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whitish  beneath ; snout  slender,  slightly 
dilated  and  rounded  at  the  tip  : pectoral 
fins  rounded,  and  of  moderate  size ; dorsal 
situated  on  the  middle  of  the  back ; tail 
small,  and  slightly  rounded : ventral  cirri 
slender  and  flexible. 

PEKAN,  or  WOOD-SHOCK.  The  name 
given  to  a species  of  Marten  (the  Martes 
Canadensis)  found  in  North  America. 

PELECANID.,E.  The  name  given  to  a 
family  of  S'atatores  or  Swimming  Birds. 
They  have  the  hind  toe  united  with  the 
others  by  a single  membrane  ; thej'  are  ex- 
cellent swimmers,  often  perch  on  trees,  and 
have  short  legs  ; their  beak  is  long,  the  edge 
of  it  generally  toothed  ; and  the  skin  of  the 
throat  is  more  or  less  extensible,  forming  a 
bag  in  which  they  keep  the  fish  as  they 
catch  them,  to  feed  their  young.  Thej’  arc 
a large,  voracious,  and  wandering  tribe, 
living  for  the  most  part  on  the  ocean,  flying 
with  ease  and  swiftness,  and  never  visiting 
the  land  for  anj'  length  of  time  but  at  the 
season  of  incubation. 


PELICAN.  (Pekeanus.)  This  is  a genus 
containing  several  large  web-footed  sjicciei  ' 
of  birds,  residing  on  rivers,  lakes,  or  along  the  ' 
sea-coast,  and  preying  on  fish.  They  have  a i 
long, straight,  brood,  and  much  depressed  bill ; 
upper  mandibles  flattened,  terminated  by  a 
nail,  or  very  stron"  hook,  the  lower  formed 
by  two  bony  branches,  which  are  depressed, 
flexible,  and  united  at  the  tip;  and  from 
these  branches  is  suspended  a naked  skin  in 
form  of  a pouch;  face  and  throat  naked; 
nostrils  basal,  in  the  form  of  narrow  longitu- 
dinal slits ; legs  short  and  strong ; all  tlie  i 
four  toes  connected  by  a web  ; wings  of 
moderate  dimensions.  “ The  expansive 
pouch,  whose  elasticity  is  well  known  to  all  ; 
who  have  witnessed  the  shapes  into  which  it 
is  stretched  and  formed  by  the  itinerant  ! 
showmen,  will  hold  a considerable  number  ; 
of  fish,  and  thus  enables  the  bird  to  dispose  j 
of  the  supei-fiuous  quantity  which  may  be  i 
taken  during  fishing  excursions,  either  for  ■ 
its  own  consumption  or  for  the  nourishment  . ■ 
ofitsyoung.  In  feeding  the  nestlings  — and 
the  male  is  said  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  ;| 
female  when  sitting  in  the  same  manner  — i , 
the  under  mandible  is  pressed  against  the 
neck  and  breast,  to  assist  the  bird  in  dis-  i 
gorging  the  contents  of  the  capacious  pouch,  j 
and  during  this  action  the  red  nail  of  the  ' 
upper  mandible  would  appear  to  come  in 
contact  with  the  breast,  thus  la3'ing  the  j 
foundation,  in  all  probability,  for  the  fahie  I 
that  the  Pelican  nourishes  her  young  with 
her  blood,  and  for  the  attitude  in  which  the 
imagination  of  painters  has  placed  the  bird 
in  books  of  emblems,  &c.,  with  the  blood 
spirting  from  the  wounds  made  by  the 
terminating  nail  of  the  upper  mandible  into 
the  gaping  mouths  of  her  offspring.”  — Lro- 
dcrip.  Pelicans  are  gregarious,  and  fish  is 
their  favourite  food  : they  store  up  their 
prey  in  their  gulor  pouch,  from  which  it  is 
gradually  transferred  to  the  oesophagus,  as 
the  process  of  digestion  goes  on  ; hut  when 
harassed  or  pursued,  they  readily  reject  the 
contents  of  the  stomach,  like  the  GuU  tribe. 
Though  remarkable  for  their  voracity,  some 
of  the  species  have  been  trained  to  fislnin  ! 
the  service  of  man.  The  species  are  widlly  1 1 
spread  throughout  the  world,  but  are  not  nu-  . i 
merous.  In  external  appearance  the  sexes  i 
very  nearly  resemble  each  other.  | j 

The  CoMJioN  Pelican.  (Pdecanusonocro- 
talus.)  The  colour  of  the  Pelican  is  white, 
faintly  tinged  with  flesh  or  light  rose  colour, 
which  is  brightest  in  the  breeding  season; 
gullet  with  a bright  )'ellow  pouch.  The  first  ■ 
quill-feathers  and  spurious  wings  are  black  ; 
the  bag  at  the  throat  is  flaccid,  membranous, 
and  capable  of  great  distension  ; naked  space  . 
round  the  C3'es  and  at  the  base  of  the  hill,  ' 
where  the  frontal  feathers  form  a point, 
flesh-colour;  theuppermandible  bluish,  with 
a crimson  line  running  along  the  top,  leddi.sh 
at  the  base,  5’cllonish  at  the  tip,  and  the  ■ 
terminal  nail  red  ; iridcs  hazel  ; feet  livid; 
tail  short.  Length  between  five  and  six  feet;  ; 
expanse  of  wings  twelve  or  thirteen  feet. 
The  3'oung  arc  distinguished  by  the  ]irc-  ' 
valence  of  ash-colour  in  their  plumage. 
About  the  middle  of  September,  flocks  oP 
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this  species  repair  to  Egypt,  in  regular  bands, 
terminating  in  uu  obtuse  angle.  During  the 
summer  months  they  take  up  their  abode 
; on  the  borders  of  the  Black  Sea  and  the 
shores  of  Greece.  In  France  they  are  very 
' rare  : in  Great  Britain  unknomi.  They  ge- 
nerally take  their  prey  in  the  morning  and 
, evening,  a'hen  the  fish  are  most  in  motion. 


coMSiorJ 
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At  night  the  Pelican  retires  a little  way  on 
: the  shore  to  rest,  with  its  head  leaning  against 

■ its  breast ; and  in  this  attitude  it  remains 
!}  almost  motionless,  till  hunger  calls  it  to 
j break  off  its  repose.  It  then  flies  from  its 
; resting-place,  and,  raising  itself  thirty  or 
r forty  feet  above  the  surface  of  tlie  sea,  turns 
i'l  its  head,  with  one  eye  downwards,  and  con- 
f tinues  on  wing  till  it  sees  a fish  sufficiently 
f near  the  surface,  when  it  darts  down  with 
t astonishing  swiftness,  seizes  it  with  unerring 
s certainty,  and  stores  it  away  in  its  pouch  ; it 
t then  rises  again,  and  continues  the  same 
t manoeuvres  till  it  has  procured  a competent 
» stock.  The  female  feeds  her  young  with  fish 
i that  have  been  macerated  for  some  time  in 
h her  pouch.  The  Pelican  generally  breeds  in 
r marshy  and  uncultivated  places,  particularly 
I.  about  islands  and  lakes,  making  its  nest, 
» which  is  a foot  and  a half  in  diameter,  and 

■ proportionably  deep,  of  sedges  and  aquatic 
i plants,  and  lining  it  with  soft  grass.  It  lays 

■ two  or  more  white  eggs,  of  equal  roundness 
1 at  the  two  ends,  and  which,  when  persecuted, 

it  sometimes  hides  in  the  water.  When  it 

nestles  in  dry  and  desert  places,  it  brings 
• water  to  its  young  in  its  bag,  which  is  capable 
I of  containing  nearly  twenty  pints.  Pelicans 
h are  rarely  seen  farther  than  twenty  miles 
h from  the  land.  To  a certain  extent,  they 
I ’ appear  to  be  gregarious. 

I The  account  which  Capt.  Flinders  gives  of 
r the  Pelicans  which  he  saw  while  on  his 
I voyage  of  Discovery  at  ‘ Terra  Australis  ’ is 
|i  almost  os  pathetic  as  it  is  descriptive: 
1'  " Flocks  of  the  old  birds  were  sitting  upon 
I the  beaches  of  the  lagoon,  and  it  appeared 
I'  that  the  islands  were  their  breeding  places: 
|i  not  only  so,  but  from  the  number  of  bones 
l«  and  skeletons  there  scattered,  it  should  seem 
J that  they  hod  for  ages  been  selected  for  the 
It  tlofing  scene  of  their  existence.  Certainly 


none  more  likely  to  be  free  from  disturbance 
of  every  kind  could  have  been  chosen,  than 
these  islets  in  a hidden  lagoon  of  an  unin- 
habited island,  situate  upon  an  unknown 
coast  near  the  antipodes  of  Europe  : nor  can 
anything  be  more  consonant  to  the  feelings, 
if  Pelicans  have  any,  than  quietly  to  resign 
their  breath,  whilst  surrounded  by  their  pro- 
geny, and  in  the  same  spot  where  tliey  first 
drew’  it.”  It  was  on  this  passage  that  Mr. 
James  Montgomery  founded  his  beautiful 
poem,  ‘ The  Pelican  Island.’ 

In  many  places  the  Pelicans  are  almost 
regarded  as  sacred  birds : for  instance,  a cor- 
respondent of  the  Athenaium,  when  tra- 
velling in  Persia,  speaks  of  “ an  immense 
flock  of  Pelicans  which  got  up  out  of  the 
reeds,  and  flew  across  our  course,  many  pass- 
ing quite  close  to  the  peak  of  our  sail;  one  of 
our  Greek  servants,  Ynnni,  a Cypriote,  drew 
his  pistol  to  fire  at  them  : but  lus  arm  was 
caught  by  an  Amout,  who  told  him  the  bird 
was  sacred.  Pelicans  having  brought  water 
in  their  bill-pouches  to  Ali  after  a battle, 
when  he  lay  on  the  desert  faint  with  extreme 
thirst  and  toil.” 

PELIDKOTA.  A genus  of  Lamellicorn 
Beetles  of  an  elongated  shape,  somewhat 
related  to  the  Cockchafer.  It  contains  many 
Brazilian  species,  some  of  them  witli  bril- 
liant metallic  green  and  copper  reflections. 
In  this  genus  we  may  specify,  from  Dr.llar- 
ris’s  w'ork,  the  common  North  American 
species. 

The  Pelidnota  Pdivctata,  or  Spotted 
Pelidnota.  a large  beetle,  arranged 
among  tlie  Rutelidce,  which  is  found  on  the 
cultivated  and  wild  grape-vine,  sometimes 
in  great  abundance,  during  the  months  of 
July  and  August.  It  is  of  an  oblong  oval 
shape,  and  about  an  incli  long.  The  wing- 
covers  are  tile-coloimed,  or  dull  brownish 
yellow,  with  three  distinct  black  spots  on 
each  ; the  thorax  is  darker,  and  slightly 
bronzed,  with  a black  dot  on  each  side  ; the 
body  beneath,  and  the  legs,  are  of  a deep 
bronzed  green  colour.  These  beetles  fly  by 
day  ; but  may  also  be  seen  at  the  same  time 
on  the  leaves  of  the  grape,  wliich  are  their 
only  food.  They  sometimes  prove  very  in- 
jurious to  the  vine.  The  only  method  of 
destroying  them  is  to  pick  them  off  by  hand, 
and  crush  them  under  foot.  The  larva:  live 
La  rotten  wood. 

PELOPEUS,or  Dirt-Dauber.  [SeeWASP.] 

PENELOPE,  or  GUiVN.  {Penelope  crista- 
ta.)  This  bird  resembles,  both  in  appearance 
and  manners,  the  Curassows,  and  seems,  like 
them,  to  be  capable,  with  proper  care  and 
attention,  of  being  added  to  our  stock  of 
domesticated  poultry.  In  a wild  state  they 
inhabit  Guiana  and  Brazil,  and  are  said  to 
furnish  an  excellent  dish  for  the  table.  Tliey 
are  about  thirty  inches  in  length,  the  tail 
being  about  thirteen.  Upper  parts  dusky 
black  or  bronze,  glossed  with  green  and  olive ; 
fore  part  of  neck  and  breast  spotted  with 
white  ; lielly  and  legs,  lower  part  of  the  back, 
and  under  tail-coverts,  reddish.  Cheeks 
nuked,  and  of  a purple  violet  colour.  Bill 
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(luaky.  On  the  head  a thick  tufted  crest, 
which  tlie  bird  can  raise  or  depress  at  plea- 
sure. Naked  part  of  the  throat  scarlet,  with 
an  extensile  fold  of  depending  skin.  Tlieir 
food  consists  principally  of  seeds  and  fruits, 


QUAN.— (PENELOPE  OKISTATA.) 


which  they  search  for  and  eat  upon  the 
ground  j but  they  build  their  nests  and  perch 
on  trees.  The  females  lay  from  two  to  five 
eggs.  From  the  shortness  of  their  wings 
tlieir  flight  is  low  and  heavy.  Their  note 
is  so  extremely  loud,  that  when  any  number 
are  collected  near  the  same  spot,  they  make 
the  woods  resound  with  their  clamorous 
cries. 

PENGUIN,  or  PINGUIN.  (Sphenisais  ap- 
teiwdytes.)  The  name  of  a remarkable  group 
of  aquatic  birds,  exclusively  found  in  the 
Antarctic  seas,  and  deriving  their  name  from 
their  pinguidit;/,  or  excessive  fatness.  Their 
feet  are  placed  so  far  back,  that  the  body  is 
quite  upright  when  the  bird  is  standing  on 
the  ground,  for  whieh  purpose  the  tarsus  is 
enlarged  like  the  sole  of  the  foot  of  a quad- 
ruped. The  wings  are  very  small,  and  lose 
altogether  the  power  of  raising  the  body  in 
the  air,  being  covered  with  short,  rigid,  scale- 
like feathers,  disposed  in  regular  order,  in- 
stead of  having  their  surface  extended  by 
prolonged  feathers.  While  in  the  water, 
which  is  their  natural  element,  they  move 
with  great  alertness  and  rapidity ; but  on 
the  land  their  motions  are  slow  and  awkward, 
and,  from  the  form  of  their  wings,  they  can- 
not fly.  The  female  lays  from  one  to  three 
eggs,  forming  a rude  excavation  or  burrow 
in  the  sand,  instead  of  a nest,  and  it  is  only 
during  the  period  of  incubation  that  they  are 
to  be  found  on  shore.  The  largest  species  is 
the  Gkeat  Magellanic  Penguin  {Sphenis- 
cus  Magellanicus'),  which,  although  not  more 
than  two  feet  in  length,  is  sometimes  so  bulky 
as  to  weigh  from  thirty  to  forty  pounds. 

The  King  Penguin  (_A  ptenodgtes  Patacfio- 
nica),  as  described  by  Mr.  G.  Bennett,  who 
saw  a colony  of  these  birds  which  covered  an 
extent  of  thirty  or  forty  acres,  “ are  arranged, 
when  on  shore,  in  as  compact  a manner  aud 
in  as  regular  ranks  as  a regiment  of  soldiers, 
and  are  classed  with  the  greatest  order,  the 
young  birds  being  in  one  situation,  the 
moulting  birds  in  another,  the  sitting  hens 
in  a third,  the  clean  birds  in  a fourth,  &c.; 
and  so  strictly  do  birds  in  similar  condition 
congregate,  that  should  a bird  that  is  moult- 
ing intrude  itself  among  those  wliich  are 
clean,  it  is  immediately  ejected  from  them. 
The  females  hatch  the  eggs  by  keeping  them 


close  between  their  thighs;  and  if  approached 
during  the  time  of  incubation,  move  away,  ' 
carrying  their  eggs  with  them.  At  this  time  i 
the  male  bird  goes  to  sea  and  collects  food  for  [ 
the  female,  which  becomes  very  fat.  After  the  ! 
young  are  hatched,  both  parents  go  to  sea,  ! 
and  bring  home  food  for  it ; it  soon  becomes  ' 
BO  fat  as  scarcely  to  be  able  to  walk,  the  old 
birds  getting  very  thin.  Tliey  sit  quite  up-  ' 
right  in  their  roosting-places,  and  walk  in  I 
the  erect  position  until  they  arrive  at  the  ■ 
beach,  when  they  throw  themselves  on  their 
breasts,  in  order  to  encounter  the  veiy  heavy 
sea  met  with  at  their  landing-place.’’  Two 
species  have  been  confounded  under  this 
name:  the  species  of  Forster  is  named  by  - 
Mr.  G.  R.  Gray  A ptenodgtes  Forsteri,  wliile  I 
Pennant’s,  which  would  seem  the  species  ■ 
described  by  Mr.  Bennet,  is  called  by  Mr.  ! 
Gray  Aptenodytes  Fennantii. 

Of  the  habits  of  another  species,  called 
the  Jackass  Penguin  (Eudgptcs  demersa\ 
Mr.  Darwin  gives  the  following  account : 

“ One  day,  having  placed  myself  between  a 
Penguin  and  the  water,  I was  much  amused  . 
by  watching  its  habits.  It  was  a brave  bird : : 
and,  till  reaching  the  sea,  it  regularly  fought  ! 
and  drove  me  backwards.  Nothing  less  than  ' 
heavy  blows  would  have  stopped  him  ; every 
inch  gained  he  firmly  kept,  standing  close 
before  me,  erect  and  determined.  IMien  , 
thus  opposed,  he  continually  rolled  his  head 
from  side  to  side,  in  a very  odd  maimer,  as 
if  the  power  of  vision  only  lay  in  the  anterior 
and  basal  part  of  each.  This  bird  is  com- 
monly called  the  J ackass  Penguin,  from  its 
habit,  while  on  shore,  of  throwing  its  head 
backwards,  and  making  a loud  strange  noise, 
very  like  the  braying  of  that  animal ; but 
while  at  sea  and  undisturbed,  its  note  is  very 
deep  and  solemn,  and  is  often  heard  in  the 
night-time.  In  diving,  its  little  plumelcss 
wings  are  used  as  fins  ; but  on  the  land,  u 
front  legs.  When  crawling  (it  may  be  said 
on  four  legs)  through  the  tussocks,  or  on  the 
side  of  a grassy  cliff,  it  moved  so  very  quickly 
that  it  might  readily  have  been  mistaken  for 
a quadruped.  AVhen  at  sea,  and  fishing,  it 
comes  to  the  surface,  for  the  ptirpos^of 
breathing,  with  such  a spring,  and  dives 
again  so  instantaneously,  that  I defy  any  ■ 
one  at  first  sight  to  be  sure  that  it  is  not  a fish 
leaping  for  sport.”  _ ! 

We  are  told  by  Sir  James  Clark  Ross,  in 
his  Voyage  of  Discovery  in  the  Southern  and 
Antarctic  Regions,  that  when  he  was  jier- 
forming  the  ceremony  of  taking  possession 
of  the  newly-discovered  lands,  since  tailed 
Victoria  Laud,  in  the  name  of  Her  Majesty, 
he  was  surrounded  by  Penguins  in  countless 
multitudes.  These  are  his  words  : “ Po^ 
session  Island  is  situated  in  lat.  71°.%',  and  ^ 
long.  71°  7'E.,  composed  entirely  of  igneous  ; 
rocks,  and  only  accessible  on  its  western 
side.  We  saw  not  the  smallest  appearance 
of  vegetation,  but  inconceivable  myriads^w 
Penguins  completely  and  densely  coverw  . 
the  whole  surface  of  the  island,  along  the  . 
ledges  of  the  precipices,  and  even  to  the  : 
summits  of  the  hills,  attacking  us  vigorously  ,j 
as  we  waded  througli  their  ranks,  and  peck-  ^ 
ing  at  us  with  their  slinrp  beaks,  disputing  ■ 
possession ; wliich,  together  with  their  loud 
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. coarse  notes,  and  the  insupportable  stench 
from  the  deep  bed  of  guano,  which  had  been 
forming  for  ages,  and  which  may  at  some 
pcriiHl  oe  valuable  to  the  agriculturists  of 
our  Australasian  colonies,  made  us  glad  to 
get  away  again,  after  having  loaded  our 
boats  with  geological  specimens  and  pen- 
guins. ’’  The  A uis,  Sazor-bills,  and  Puffins 
twhich  see]  are  birds  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, and  belong  to  the  genus  Alca. 

We  must  refer  our  readers  to  Mr.  G.  R. 
Gray’s  account  of  the  Penguins  in  the 
Zoology  of  the  Voyage  of  II. M.  Ships  Erebus 
and  Terror.  The  galleries  of  the  British 
Museum  contain  a very  fine  collection  of 
these  singular  birds. 

PENTACRINTJS.  A genus  of  Padiata, 

■ which  contains  many  curious  species  ; most 
of  them  are  found  in  a fossil  state.  As  the 
I name  implies,  the  numerous  joints  of  which 
1 they  are  composed  are  five-angled ; hence 
1 they  are  sometimes  called  “Five-angled 
: Lily-shaped  animals.”  Mr.  Thompson 
I found  a living  species  (.Pentacrinus  Euro- 
pceus)  in  the  Cove  of  Cork  and  elsewhere  on 


POBTIOJI  or  IBX  PKNTACHINUS  BBIAREDS. 
(roasib  ) 

t the  Irish  coast  s De  Bloinville  has  formed 
; this  into  a distinct  genus,  which  he  calls 
Phytocrinns.  This  species  is  said  to  be  fixed 
by  its  stem  to  marine  borlies  only  in  early 
, life,  and  becomes  afterwards  detached,  form- 
1 ing  a perfect  Comatula,  which  moves  freely 
1 about. 

PEN'TALASMIS.  A genus  of  Peduncu- 
I lated  Cirripedes.  [See  Axatifa.] 

PENTAMER.V.  A family  of  carnivorous 
I beetles  ; some  terrestrial,  otliers  aquatic. 
^ They  have  five  joints  to  the  tarsi  of  all  the 
k legs ; hence  the  name. 

' PERAMELES,  or  PURSED  BANDI- 
t CCKIT.  A genus  of  Marsupial  animals,  of 
t which  several  species  are  found  in  Australia. 

PERCH.  (Perea  fluvUitilisA  This  wcll- 
k known  fish  is  to  be  found  in  clear  rivers  and 
k lakes  throughout  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
k temperate  parts  of  Eurojic  ; and  in  England 
I there  is  scarcely  one  of  either  in  which  it  is 


not  common.  Its  general  size  varies  from 
ten  to  eighteen  inches  in  length,  and  its 
weight  from  one  to  three  pounds.  Occasion- 
ally it  is  much  larger.  The  body  of  the 
Perch  is  compressed,  and  its  height  is  about 
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one-third  of  its  length  ; the  upper  part  is  a 
rich  olive  brown,  passing  into  golden  yellow- 
ish white  below  ; and  the  sides  have  usually 
five  or  six  dark  transverse  bands : the  first 
dorsal  fin  is  a pale  violet-brown,  marked  at 
the  back  of  the  spiny  part  byone  large  and  one 
small  black  spot ; the  second  dorsal  and  pecto- 
ral fins  pale  brown ; ventral,  anal,  and  caudal 
fins,  bright  Vermillion ; the  irides  golden 
yellow.  The  Perch  usually  spawns  in  the 
early  port  of  the  spring  ; is  of  a gregarious 
disposition,  and  is  fond  of  frequenting  deep 
holes  in  rivers  which  flow  with  a gentle 
current : it  is  extremely  voracious  ; bites 
eagerly  at  a bait ; and  is  very  tenacious  of 
life.  Its  flesh  is  firm  and  delicate. 

PERCHING  BIRDS.  [See  Iitsessobes.] 

PERCID..E.  A family  of  Acanthoptery- 
gious  fishes  ; of  wliich  the  Perch  furnishes 
an  example. 

PERDICIDjE.  The  name  given  to  a fa- 
mily of  birds  which  includes  the  Partridges, 
Quails,  Francolins,  &c.  [See  Paktkidge.] 

PEREGRINE  FALCON.  [See  Falcon.] 

PERISTERA.  A genus  of  the  family 
CohmibidcE,  eontaining  the  Partridge  Pigeon 
(Peristeramontana),  and  the  White-bellied 
Pigeon  (PeristC7-a  Jajnaicensis')  and  many 
other  species. 

Peristera  Histrionica,  or  Harlequin 
Bronzewino.  a fine  Pigeon  found  on  the 
Mokai,  a river  falling  into  the  Namoi,  in 
Australia.  Mr.  Gould  saw  two  or  three  im- 
mense flocks,  and  supposes  it  must  be  a bird 
belonging  to  the  interior  of  Australia : its 
wings  are  long,  and  it  has  great  power  of 
flight.  [See  Pigeon.] 

PERIWINKLE.  (.Turbo  littoreus.)  A 
well-known  s]iecies  of  Mollusca,  more  ex- 
tensively used  os  food  than  any  of  the  other 
testaceous  univalves.  This  shell  is  easily 
gathered,  as  it  is  found  on  all  our  rocks 
which  are  left  uncovered  by  the  ebbing  of 
the  tide.  Children  are  principally  employed 
in  the  fishery,  and  they  are  sold  by  measure. 
They  arc  in  general  used  after  being  plainly 
boiled,  and  are  consumed  in  great  quantities 
by  the  poor  inhabitants  on  the  eoast. 

PERLIDA3.  A family  of  Ncuropterous 
insects,  comprising  a i'ew  species  of  moderate 
size  i distinguished  by  the  large  size  of  the 
posterior  pair  of  wings  j the  body  oblong, 
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depressed,  and  of  equal  breadth  througliout; 
the  prothorax  large,  flat,  and  quadrate  ; the 
eyes  prominent  and  globose,  and  between 
them  three  ocelli  in  a triangle  ; the  man- 
dibles small,  flat,  and  membranous  ; and 
the  antennas  nearly  as  long  as  the  body,  and 
multi-articulate.  The  insects  belonging  to 
this  family  frequent  damp  marshy  situa- 
tions, and  the  borders  of  lahes  and  rivers, 
resting  upon  stones,  palings,  and  plants 
growdng  close  to  the  water’s  edge  ; they  are 
sluggish  in  their  movements,  and  the  larger 
species  are  esteemed  an  excellent  bait  for 
trout.  _ In  their  preparatory  states  they 
reside  in  the  water,  the  larvie  being  naked, 
not  enclosed  in  a case,  and  in  general  form 
resembling  the  imago,  e,xccpt  in  wanting 
wings.  These  insects  have  been  studied 
much  in  this  country  by  Mr.  Newman,  and 
abroad  by  M.  Pictet  of  Geneva  ; the  latter 
has  published  their  history  with  much 
detail. 

PERN,  or  HONEY-BUZZARD.  {Pernis 
apivonis.')  This  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  of 
the  British  birds  of  prey,  or  rather  of  such 
migratory  species  as  become  occasional  visit- 
ants here.  It  is  a trifle  longer  than  the  com- 
mon Buzzard,  and  rather  more  slender  : the 
I bill  is  black,  the  irides  yellow,  the  crown  of 
the  head  is  ash-coloured,  and  the  cheeks  are 
covered  with  small  feathers.  The  neck,  back, 
scapulars,  and  covert  feathers  of  the  wings, 
are  of  a deep  brown  ; the  breast  and  beSy 
are  wliite,  marked  with  dusky  spots  pointing 
do^vnwards  ; the  tail  is  long,  of  a dull  brown 
colour,  and  marked  with  three  broad  dusky 
bars,  between  each  of  which  there  are  two  or 
three  of  the  same  colour,  but  narrower  : the 
legs  are  short,  strong,  and  thick  ; and  the 
claws  are  large  and  black.  The  Honey 
Buzzard  generally  lays  two  eggs,  blotched 
over  with  a fainter  and  a deeper  red : it 
builds  its  nest  on  small  twigs,  wliich  it  covers 
’adth  wool.  It  feeds  on  bees,  wasps,  &c. 

In  an  interesting  article  on  the  changes 
which  take  place  in  the  plumage  of  tliis  bird, 
communicated  by  W.  R.  Fisher,  Esq.,  of 
Great  Yarmouth,  to  the  “Zoologist,”  the 
writer  says,  “ As  the  Honey  Buzzard  has, 
I believe,  never,  except  in  the  instance  re- 
corded by  White  of  Selboume,  in  the  year 
1780,  been  satisfactorily  ascertained  to  have 
bred  in  this  country,  British  ornithologists 
are  deprived  of  this  means  of  watching  the 
changes  by  which  it  ultimately  assumes  tlie 
I adult  dress.  For  even  if  it  were  possible  to 
I procure  the  eggs  or  young  from  those  coun- 
tries of  the  East  to  which  this  species  is  said 
to  be  indigenous,  the  process  would  be  so 
tedious  and  expensive,  that  few  naturalists 
would  be  willing  to  undertake  it  j and  the  dif- 
ficulty of  rearing  young  birds,  and  the  many 
casualties  towliich  they  are  subject  during  the 
process  of  moulting,  are  well  known.” — Six 
specimens  are  delineated ; and  the  grad  a- 
tions  from  a dark  clove  brown  in  the  plumage 
of  one,  to  the  almost  pure  white  (except  of 
the  wings  and  tail)  in  another,  are  truly'  re- 
markable : but  that  these  striking  differences 
are  partly  to  be  attributed  to  certain  peri- 
odical changes,  and  partly  arising  from  tlie 
difference  of  age  and  sex,  there  can  bo 


no  doubt.  Four  of  the  birds  there  figured  i 
were  taken  in  the  county  of  Norfolk  in  the  I 
month  of  September,  1841.  It  is  an  error, 
however,  to  imagine  that  the  Honey-buzzard  i 
does  not  breed  in  this  country,  or  that  it  so  ' 
rarely  happens  as  to  render  it  necessary  for 
naturalists  to  refer  to  so  distant  a date  as  the 
year  1780  : several  recent  instances  of  itt.  ni-  i 
dification  in  different  parts  of  this  country 
could  easily  be  given ; the  usual  season  for  j 
it  being  about  the  beginning  of  June.  The  ■ 
nests  arc  chiefly  composed  of  sticks  and  i 
twigs,  and  made  very  shallow,  except  just  i 
where  the  eggs  are  deposited  ; and  the  situa-  I 
tion  chosen  for  the  nest  is  generally  on  one  : 
of  the  largest  branches  of  an  oak.  j 

PERNA.  A genus  of  Conchiferous  kfol-  f 
lusca,  the  shell  of  which  is  sub-equivalve,  j 
I irregular,  compressed,  and  foliaceous  ; hinge 
j straight  and  broad,  divided  into  parallel 
I grooves  j bosses  small ; margins  very  brittle.  ] 
They  are  mostly  from  India,  the  Cape  Verde  ' 

1 Islands,  &e.,  and  generally  found  adhering  to 
rocks  deep  in  the  sea  ; considerable  clusters 
being  frequently  found  attached  firmly  to 
each  other  by  the  byssus.  The  genus  is 
chiefly  distinguished  by  the  straightness,  ‘ 
number,  and  regularity  of  the  grooves  in  the  ; 
hinge  and  the  sinus,  for  the  passage  of  the  ' 
byssus.  Its  shape  recals  to  mind  that  of  a ; 
gammon  of  bacon  : hence  the  name.  j 

PETALOCERA.  A tribe  of  Coleopterons  ] 
insects,  comprising  those  which  have  an- 
j tcnna3  terminated  by  a foliated  mass.  The 
mandibles  are  very  variable  in  their  struc- 
ture, corresponding  with  the  habits  of  the 
various  groups  ; and  the  head  and  thorax 
of  the  males  are  armed  with  strange  horns 
or  protuberances,  of  which  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  the  uses.  The  body  is  generally 
more  or  less  oval  and  convex,  the  legs  robust, 
and  the  anterior  tibias  dentated  on  the 
outside.  In  many  of  the  insects,  especially 
those  which  feed  upon  leaves,  the  internal 
edge  of  the  mandibles  is  formed  into  a broad 
homy  plate,  with  various  transverse  chan- 
nels, well  formed  for  masticating.  These 
insects  subsist  on  vegetable  substances,  some 
while  in  a state  of  decay,  and  others  upon  | 
fresh  leaves  and  flowers,  their  larvic  devour-  j 
ing  the  roots  of  grass,  &c.,  and  often  doing  i 
much  damage.  The  head  of  the  lan  a is  I 
generally  large  and  homy,  fonvex  in  front, 
with  the  top  curved ; the  mandibles  are 
strong,  flat  on  the  anterior  surface,  concave 
on  the  posterior ; the  legs  are  robust,  with 
four  joints,  terminated  by  a strong  hook. 
Some  of  these  larvas  are  several  years  in  at- 
taining their  full  size  ; they  then  form,  in 
situations  where  they  reside,  an  oval  cocoon, 
composed  of  earth,  excrements,  and  morsels 
of  gnawed  wood,  &c,  agglutinated  together. 
The  puptE  are  of  the  ordinary  form  ; but 
the  sheaths  of  the  lower  wings  are  rather 
longer  than  those  of  the  elytra.  As  exam- 
ples of  this  tribe  we  may  cite  the  CocKCii.v- 
FER,  Stag-beetle,  Rose-beetle,  Scaba- 
B.EUS,  &c. 

PETAI,UR.\.  A genus  of  gigantic  Dra- 
gon-flies, found  in  New  Holland  and  New  ; 
Zealand ; a closely  allied  species  of  which  j 
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seems  at  one  time  to  have  lived  in  this 
country,  although  now  alone  knowm  by 
fossil  remains,  figured  by  Mr.  Strickland, 
under  the  name  of  (Eshna  Ucissina,  There 
are  two  species  known  — the  Petalura  ffi- 
g<xntea  of  New  Holland,  and  the  Petalura 
Carovei  of  New  Zealand  ; both  of  which 
may  be  at  once  known  by  the  largely  de- 
veloped appendages  at  the  end  of  the  ab- 
domen. The  accompanying  figure,  copied 
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sea,  quite  at  ease,  and  in  security  j and  yet 
it  seems  to  foresee  and  fear  the  coming  storm 
before  the  seaman  can  discover  any  appear- 
ance of  its  approach  ; flocking  together,  and 
making  a clamorous  piercing  cry,  as  if  to 
warn  the  mariner  of  liis  danger.  They  feed 
on  small  marine  animals  and  seeds  of  sea- 
weeds, and  appear  very  fond  of  fat  or  grease, 
for  which,  and  for  the  animals  put  in  motion, 
they  will  follow  in  the  wake  of  ships  for 
great  distances.  They  breed  in  the  fissures 
of  rocks,  and  the  female  lays  two  eggs.  They 
fly  rapidly,  and  generally  close  to  the  water; 
and,  when  in  pursuit  of  food,  they  suspend 
themselves  by  extending  their  wings,  and 
appear  to  run  on  the  surface  of  the  water. 
There  are  four  species,  which  are  so  closely 
allied  as  to  be  often  confounded.  C.  Buo- 
napartii,  who  paid  much  attention  to  this 
genus  of  oceanic  birds,  designates  them  as 
follows  : — Tlialassidroma  Wihonii  (Stormy 
Petrell ; deep  sooty  black  ; tail  even  ; wings 
reaching  a little  beyond  its  tip  ; tube  of  the 
nostrils  recurved  ; tarsus  one  and  a half 
inch  long T LeacMi  (Forked-tailed  Pe- 

trel) ; brownish  block  ; tail  forked  ; wings 


CAROVE'3  DRAGON-FLY. 

(•■’STALTTRA  OABOVKI  ) 

1 from  the  Zoology  of  IT.  M.  SS.  Erebus 
and  Terror,  will  give  a tolerably  accurate 
I idea  of  the  form  of  this  curious  genus  of 
1 Xeuroptera.  The  name,  we  may  remark, 

I was  given  to  it  in  compliment  to  the  author 
' of  ‘ The  Story  without  an  End,’  in  which 
I a Dragon-fly  is  made  to  act  an  important 
I part. 

1 PETAURtJS.  The  Flying  Phalanger : 

1 a Marsupial  animal  which  bears  the  same 
t relationship  to  the  true  Phalanger,  as  the 
( flying  squirrel  does  to  the  ordinary  squirrel, 
i By  means  of  the  skin  which  is  extended 
I between  the  fore  and  hind  limbs,  the  animal 
can  partially  sustain  itself  in  the  air  ; and 
its  aerial  evolutions,  when  favoured  by  the 
‘ shades  of  evening,  are  considered  peculiarly 
grueful.  It  is  destitute  of  the  prehensile 
tail  of  the  true  Phalangers. 

PETREL.  (ThaloMidroma.)  A genus  of 
celebrated  oceanic  birds. 

The  Stormy  Petrel,  so  well  known  and 
much  dreaded  by  sailors  as  the  harbingers 
of  a storm, — and  to  whom  the  soubriquet  of 
•Mother  Carey’s  Chicken  has  been  given, — 

■ are  the  least  of  all  the  web-  footed  birds, 
'being  only  about  six  inches  in  length.  The 

bill  is  half  an  inch  long,  hooked  at  the  tip  ; 
the  nostrils  tubular.  The  upper  parts  of 
the  plumage  are  black,  sleek,  and  glossed 
• with  bluish  reflections  : the  brow,  cheeks, 

' and  under  parts,  sooty  brown  ; the  rump, 
and  some  feathers  on  the  sides  of  the  tail, 

■ white  : legs  slender,  black,  and  scarcely  an 
inch  and  three  quarters  in  length,  from  the 

i knee  joint  to  the  end  of  the  toes.  In  the 
jength  of  its  wings,  and  the  swiftness  of  its 
’ flight,  it  resembles  the  Chimney  Swallow. 

It  is  met  with  on  every  part  of  the  ocean, 

1 diving,  or  swimming  over  the  surface  of  the 
I heavy  rolling  waves  of  the  most  tempestuous  [ 


FORK-TAILtfD  PETREL. 

(THALAB8IDROU A LKAOBII.) 

not  reaching  beyond  the  tip  ; tube  of  the 
nostrils  straight  ; tarsus  one  inch  long.  Our 
figure  represents  this  species : it  is  copied 
from  the  great  work  of  Audubon  ‘ The  Birds 
of  America.’  — T.  pelapica  ; sooty  black  ; 
tail  even  ; wings  reaching  a little  beyond  it ; 
tube  of  the  nostrils  almost  straight ; tarsus 

seven-eighths  of  an  inch  long T.  oceanica; 

brownish  black  ; tail  slightly  emarginate  ; 
wings  reaching  more  than  an  inch  beyond 
it ; tube  of  the  nostrils  recurved  ; tarsus 
nearly  one  and  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long. 
— “ Whisking  with  the  celerity  of  an  arrow 
through  the  deep  valleys  of  the  abyss,  and 
darting  away  over  the  foaming  crest  of  some 
mountain  wave,  they  attend  the  labouring 
bark  in  all  her  perilous  course.  When  the 
storm  subsides  tiicy  retire  to  rest,  and  are  no 
more  seen.”  [For  Sooty  Petrel,  see  Puffi- 
NUS.] 

PETRICOLA.  A genus  of  Conchifera, 
found  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  in  rocks, 

I corals,  &c.,  but  most  abundant  in  America. 

1 Tlicy  arc  delicate,  white,  and  radiated  ; and 
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contnin  a tongue-sliiiped  mollusc,  the  foot 
of  which  is  small.  The  shell  is  cquivalve, 
iueiiuilateral,  transverse,  and  variously  ob- 
long ; anterior  side  rounded,  posterior  side 
more  or  less  attenuated,  slightly  gaping  ; 
hinge  with  two  cardinal  teeth  in  each  valve, 
and  two  muscular  impressions  in  each  ; liga- 
ment external. 

PETROGALE.  A well  characterized 
genus  of  the  Kangaroo  family, first  described 
by  iilr.  Gray.  The  species  frequent  rocky, 
mountains,  preferring  in  some  instances 
those  that  are  most  precipitous.  The  Brusli- 
tailed_  Rock  Wallaby  (P.  penkillata)  lias  a 
harshish  long  fur,  of  a dusky  brown  hue, 
tinged  with  red  and  grey : a white  streak 
passes  down  the  middle  of  the  throat  ; the 
tail  is  black,  very  long,  and  furnished  with 
long  hairs  which  form  a brush.  The  length 
of  the  male  is  about  three  feet  and  a half. 
It  is  a strictly  gregarious  species,  assembling 
in  such  numbers  (Mr.  Gould  informs  us)  as 
to  form  well-beaten  paths  along  the  sides  of 
the  mountains  : their  agility  is  very  great, 
leaping  from  rock  to  rock,  and,  like  the 
chamois  or  goat,  alighting  on  perilously 
narrow  ledges  — a habit  wliich  protects  them 
from  the  aborigines  and  the  native  Austra- 
lian dog.  The  species  is  strictly  nocturnal 
in  its  habits.  It  occasionally  ascends  trees, 
not  using  the  tail  as  a help.  We  are  assured 
by  Mr.  Gould  that  the  flesh  is  excellent.  Cap- 
tain Grey,  in  his  Travels  in  South  Australia, 
has  described  the  habits  of  one  of  these,  and 
as  they  are  believed  to  be  all  somewhat  si- 
milar, we  cannot  do  better  than  quote  liim. 
He  is  speaking  of  the  species  called  the 
Short-eared  Rock  Kangaroo  (P.  hrachiotis'), 
which  is  found  in  North-western  Australia. 
He  says,  “ This  graceful  little  animal  is  ex- 
cessively wild  and  shy  in  its  habits,  fre- 
quenting in  the  day-time  the  highest  and 
most  inaccessible  roeks,  and  only  descending 
into  the  volleys  to  feed  early  in  the  morning 
1 and  late  in  the  evening.  Wlien  disturbed 
1 in  the  day-time,  among  the  roughest  and 
I most  precipitous  rocks,  it  bounds  along  from 
; one  to  the  other  with  the  greatest  apparent 
I facility,  and  is  so  watchful  and  wary  in  its 
i habits  that  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  get  a 
i shot  at  it.  One  very  surprising  thing  is, 

! how  it  can  support  the  temperature  to  which 
it  is  exposed  in  the  situations  it  always 
frequents  amongst  the  burning  sandstone 
j rocks,  the  mereury  there  during  the  heat  of, 
, the  day  being  frequently  136°.  I have  never 
! seen  these  animals  in  the  plains  or  lowlands, 
i and  believe  that  they  frequent  mountains 
alone.” 

PETROICA.  A genus  of  interesting  Pas- 
serine birds,  found  in  Australia,  of  which 
Mr.  Gould  has  described  several  species. 

The  Petroica  Multicolor,  or  Scarlbt- 
BREASTEU  RoBiN.  This  elegant  species  is  a 
native  of  New  Holland  and  all  the  small 
islands  lying  off  the  southern  coast,  the  low 
bushes  aud  woods  skirting  the  open  plains 
and  sterile  districts  being  its  favourite  places 
of  resort.  We  learn  from  Mr.  Gould,  that, 
like  our  own  Redbreast,  the  familiarity  with 
which  this  beautiful  Robin  enters  the  gar- 
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dens  and  dwellings,  necessarily  makes  it  a 
great  favourite  ; “ its  attractiveness  is  more- 
over much  enhanced  by  its  more  gay  attire,  ' 
the  strong  contrasts  of  scarlet,  jet-black,  and  | 
white  rendering  it  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
to  behold  of  any  of  the  birds  of  Australia  ; ” 
but  its  song  and  call-note,  though  resembling  ! 
the  European  bird,  are  much  more  feeble.  ! 
The  head,  throat,  and  upper  surface  of  the  ' 
male  are  black  ; forehead  snowy-white ; a I 
longitudinal  and  two  oblique  bands  of  white 
on  the  wings  ; breast  and  upper  part  of  the 
belly  scarlet  ; lower  part  of  the  belly  white; 
bill  and  feet  black.  The  breast  of  the  female 
is  strongly  tinged  with  red,  but  the  chief 
part  of  her  plumage  is  brown.  The  nest, 
which  is  compactly  made  and  securelj-placed, 
is  composed  of  dried  grasses,  narrow  strips  of 
bark,  mosses  and  lichens,  all  bound  flrmly 
together  with  cobsvebs  and  the  finest  fibres 
of  vegetables,  and  lined  with  feathers,  n-ool, 
or  soft  hair.  The  eggs  are  generally  three 
or  four  in  number  ; greenish-white,  slightly 
tinged  with  flesh  colour,  and  rather  minutely 
freckled  all  over  with  olive-brown.  Two  or 
three  broods  are  generally  reared  in  the  year, 
the  period  of  nidification  commencing  in 
August  and  ending  in  February.  i 

The  Petroica  Superciliosa,  or  White-  ; 
EYEBROWED  RoBix.  This  species  was  dis-  ' 
covered  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Bur- 
dekin  Lakes,  by  Mr.  Gilbert,  while  in  com-  i 
pany  with  Dr.  Leichardt,  during  his  adven-  I 
turous  expedition  from  Moreton  Bay  to  Port  ! 
Essington  ; and  it  is  thus  noticed  in  that 
gentleman’s  journal:  — “May  14th.  In  a 
ramble  with  my  gun  I shot  a new  bird,  the 
actions  of  which  assimilate  to  those  of  the 
PetroiccB  and  the  Eopsaltrice;  like  the  former, 
it  carries  its  tail  very  erect,  but  is  more  re- 
tiring in  its  habits  than  those  birds  ; on 
the  other  hand,  its  notes  resemble  those  of 
the  latter.  It  inhabits  the  dense  jungle- 
like vegetation  growing  beneath  the  shade 
of  the  fig-trees  on  the  banks  of  the  Burde- 
kin.”  Over  the  eye  is  a long  white  stripe, 
and  the  throat,  abdomen,  under  surface  of 
the  shoulder,  and  the  bases  of  the  primaries 
and  secondaries  are  white  ; lores,  ear-coveiits, 
wing-coverts,  and  the  primaries  and  second- 
aries, for  some  distance  beyond  the  wliile, 
deep  black  ; all  the  upper  surface,  wings, 
and  tail,  sooty  brown  ; all  but  the  two  central 
tail-feathers  largely  tipped  with  white  ; bill 
and  feet  black. 

Another  species,  the  Petroica  Ertthro- 
GASTRA,  or  Norfolk  Island  Robi.n,  to 
which  localitj*  it  is  believed  to  be  strictly 
confined,  is  thus  described:  — The  male  has  j 
the  foreiiend  silvery  white  ; a small  patch 
on  the  wings  near  the  shoulder,  under  wing- 
coverts,  the  flanks  and  under  tail-coverts 
white  ; chest  and  abdomen  very  rich  scarlet ; j 
the  remainder  of  the  plumage  deep  black  ; ; 
bill  black  ; feet  brown.  The  female  has  the  | 
crown  of  the  head,  all  the  upper  surface,  j 
wings,  and  tail  reddish  brown  ; throat  white, 
tinged  with  brown  ; chest  and  centre  of  the 
abdomen  washed  with  scarlet ; lower  part  of  ^ 
the  abdomen  and  under  tail-coverts  white  ; . 
flanks  brown  ; bill  blackish  brown  ; feet  yel-  j 
lowish  brown.  j 
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The  other  species  are  Peh-oka  Goodenovii, 

; or  Red-capped  Robin ; Petroka  pheenkea, 
or  yiame-breasted  Robin  i Petroka  bkolor, 
or  Pied-Robin  ; and  Pctro/cn/iisca,  or  Dusky 
Robin  ; — all  closely  assimilating  in  manners 
. and  economy  to  the  one  above  described,  but 
dillering  from  that  andeach  other  in  si>ecifio 
I ' cliaractcristics. 

I PEZOPORUS,  or  GROUND  PARRA- 
KEETS.  A genus  of  the  family  PsUtaculce; 

I so  called  from  their  terrestrial  habits.  To 
this  genus  belongs  the  beautiful  green  and 
black-marked  New  Holland  Parrot  — the 
Puzoponrs  Pokmosos,  to  wliich  Mr.  Gould, 
the  historiographer  of  the  Birds  of  Australia, 
thus  alludes  in  his  large  and  noble  work  : 
“ Unlike  some  of  the  African  members  of  its 
family,  who  are  inelegant  in  form  and  slow 
and  ungraceful  in  their  actions,  the  P.  for- 
mosits  is  as  active  and  graceful  as  can  be  well 
imagined  ; and  although  in  its  colouring  it 
cannot  vie  with  some  of  its  more  gaudily 
attired  brethren,  it  possesses  a style  of  plu- 
mage and  diversity  of  markings  far  from  un- 
pleasing.  Having  very  frequently  encoim- 
tered  it  in  a state  of  nature,  I am  enabled 
to  state  that  in  its  action  it  differs  from 
every  other  known  species  of  its  race,  as  it 
does  also  in  its  habits  and  economy,  which  I 
shall  now  attempt  to  describe.  Whether  the 
power  of  perching  is  entirely  denied  to  it 
or  not  I am  uncertain,  but  I never  saw  it 
fly  into  a tree,  nor  could  I ever  force  it  to 
I take  shelter  on  the  branches.  It  usually 
j frequents  eitlier  sandy  sterile  districts 
covered  with  tufts  of  rank  grass  and  herbage, 
or  low" swampy  flats  abounding  with  rushes 
! and  the  other  kinds  of  vegetation  peculiar 
I to  such  situations.  It  is  generally  observed 
' either  singljr  or  in  pairs,  but  from  its  very 
I recluse  habits,  and  great  powers  of  running, 
it  is  seldom  or  ever  seen  until  it  is  flushed, 

; and  then  only  for  a short  time,  as  it  soon 
I pitches  again  and  runs  off  to  a place  of 
! seclusion,  often  under  the  covert  of  the 
I jfrass-tree  iXantJun^hcea),  which  abounds 
: in  the  districts  it  frequents.”  » » * It  flies 
I near  the  ground  with  great  rapidity,  fre- 
; quently  making  several  zigzag  turns  in  the 
* sliort  distance  of  a hundred  yards,  beyond 
which  it  seldom  passes  without  again  rest- 
ing on  the  ground.  Its  flesh  is  excellent, 
being  much  more  delicate  in  flavour  than 
that  of  the  snipe,  and  equalling,  if  not  sur- 
; passing,  that  of  the  quail.  Its  white  eggs 
arc  deposited  on  the  ground.  It  is  a native 
of  South  Australia,  and  is  found  also  in 
I Van  Diemen's  Land. 

I PHACOCHCERUS.  A genus  of  Pachy- 
I dermata  allied  to  Swine,  and  from  the  pro- 
i jeeting  appendages  about  the  head  called 
j Warty  llogt.  They  are  natives  of  Africa. 

PHiETON.  A genus  of  web-footed  birds. 
[See  Tkoimc  Bird.] 

PHALACROCORAX.  A genus  of  Pal- 
mipede birds  ; for  the  characters  and  various 
j species  of  which  sec  the  article  Cormora.nt. 
] In  addition  to  what  is  there  given,  we  think 
that  the  following  extract,  although  long.  Is 
siifllciently  interesting  to  warrant  the  In- 
troiliiction  of  it  here  : it  is  taken  from  Mr. 
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Robert  I'ortune’s  “ Three  Years’  Wander- 
ings in  the  Nortliern  Provinces  of  China  — 

“ Tlie  most  singular  of  all  tlie  methods  of 
catching  fish  in  China  is  tliat  of  training 
and  employing  a large  species  of  cormorant 
for  tills  purpose,  generally  called  the  fish- 
ing-cormorant. These  are  certainly  -wonder- 
ful birds.  I have  frequently  met  with  them 
on  the  canals  and  lakes  in  the  interior,  and, 
had  I not  seen  with  my  own  eyes  their  ex- 
traordinary docility,  I should  have  had 
great  difliculty  in  bringing  my  mind  to  be- 
lieve what  authors  have  said  about  them. 
The  first  time  I saw  them  was  on  a canal  a 
few  miles  from  Ning-po.  I was  then  on  my 
way  to  a celebrated  temple  in  that  quarter, 
where  I intended  to  remain  for  some  time, 
in  order  to  make  collections  of  objects  of 
natural  Mstory  in  tlie  neighbourhood.  When 
the  birds  came  in  sight  I immediately  made 
my  boatmen  take  in  our  sail,  and  we  re- 
mained stationary  for  some  time  to  observe 
their  proceedings.  There  were  two  small 
boats,  containing  one  man  and  about  ten  or 
twelve  birds  in  each.  The  birds  were  stand- 
ing perched  on  the  sides  of  the  little  boat, 
and  apparently  had  just  arrived  at  the  fish- 
ing-ground, and  were  about  to  commence 
operations.  They  were  now  ordered  out  of 
the  boats  by  their  masters  ; and  so  well 
trained  were  they,  that  they  went  on  the 
■water  immediately,  scattered  themselves 
over  the  canal,  and  began  to  look  for  fish. 
They  have  a beautiful  sea-green  eye,  and, 
quick  as  liglitning,  they  see  and  dive  upon 
the  finny  tribe,  which,  once  caught  in  the 
sharp-notched  bill  of  the  bird,  never  by  any 
possibility  can  escape.  The  cormorant  now 
rises  to  the  surface  with  the  fish  in  its  bill, 
and  the  moment  he  is  seen  by  the  Chinaman 
he  is  called  back  to  the  boat.  As  docile  as  a 
dog,  he  swims  after  his  muster,  and  allows 
himself  to  be  pulled  into  the  san-pan,  where 
he  disgorges  his  prey,  and  again  resumes  his 
labours.  And  what  is  more  wonderful  still, 
if  one  of  the  cormorants  gets  hold  of  a fish 
of  large  size,  so  large  that  he  would  have 
some  difficulty  in  taking  it  to  the  boat,  some 
of  the  others,  seeing  his  dilemma,  hasten  to 
his  assistance,  and  with  their  efforts  united 
capture  the  animal  and  haul  him  off  to  the 
boat.  Sometimes  a bird  seemed  to  get  lazy 
or  playful,  and  swam  about  without  at- 
tending to  his  business ; and  then  the 
Chinaman,  with  a long  bamboo,  which  he 
also  used  for  propelling  the  boat,  struck  the 
water  near  -where  the  bird  was,  without, 
however,  hurtlu^  him,  calling  out  to  him  at 
the  same  time  m an  angry  tone.  Imme- 
diately, like  the  truant  schoolboy  who  neg- 
lects his  lessons  and  is  found  out,  the  cor- 
morant gives  up  his  play  and  resumes  his 
labours.  A small  string  is  put  round  tlie 
neck  of  the  bird,  to  prevent  him  from  swal- 
lowing the  fish  -which  he  catches  ; and  great 
cure  is  taken  that  this  string  is  placed  and 
fastened  so  that  it  will  not  slip  farther  down 
upon  his  neck  and  choke  him,  which  other- 
wise it  would  be  very  apt  to  do. 

“ Since  I first  saw  these  birds  on  the  Ning- 
po  Canal,  I have  had  opportunities  of  inspect- 
ing them  and  their  operations  in  many  other 
parts  of  China,  more  particularly  in  the 
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country  between  the  towns  of  Ilang-chow- 
foo  and  Shang-liae.  I also  saw  great  num- 
bers of  them  on  the  river  Min,  near  Foo- 
chow-foo.  I was  most  anxious  to  get  some 
living  specimens,  that  I might  take  them 
home  to  Englaird.  Having  great  difficulty 
in  inducing  the  Chinese  to  part  with  them, 
or,  indeed,  to  speak  at  all  on  the  subject, 
when  I met  them  in  the  country,  owing  to 
our  place  of  meeting  being  generally  in 
those  parts  of  the  interior  where  the  English 
are  never  seen,  I applied  to  her  Majesty’s 
consul  at  Shang-hae  (Cai)tain  Balfour),  who 
very  kindly  sent  one  of  the  Chinese  con- 
nected with  the  consulate  into  the  country, 
and  procured  two  pairs  for  me.  The  diffi- 
culty now  was  to  provide  food  for  them  on 
the  voyage  from  Shang-hae  to  Hong-Kong. 
We  procured  a large  quantity  of  live  eels, 
this  being  a principal  part  of  their  food,  and 
put  them  into  a jar  of  mud  and  fresli  water. 
These  they  eat  in  a most  voracious  manner, 
swallowing  them  whole,  aird,  in  many  in- 
stances, vomiting  them  afterwards.  If  one 
bird  was  unlucky  enough  to  vomit  his  eel, 
he  was  fortunate  indeed  if  he  caught  it 
again,  for  another,  as  voracious  as  Mmself, 
would  instantly  seize  it,  and  swallow  it  in  a 
moment.  Often  they  would  fight  stoutly 
for  the  fish,  and  then  it  either  became  the 
property  of  one,  or,  as  often  happened,  their 
sharp  bills  divided  tlie  prey,  and  each  ran 
off  and  devoured  the  half  which  fell  to  his 
share.  During  the  passage  down  we  en- 
countered a heavy  gale  at  sea ; and  as 
the  vessel  was  one  of  those  small  clipper 
schooners,  she  pitched  and  rolled  very  much, 
shipping  seas  from  bow  to  stern,  wliich  set 
everytlring  on  her  decks  swimming.  I put 
my  head  out  of  the  eabin  door  when  the  gale 
was  at  its  height,  and  the  first  thing  I saw 
was  the  cormorants  devouring  the  eels, 
which  were  floating  all  over  the  decks.  I 
then  knew  that  the  jar  must  have  been 
turned  over  or  smashed  to  pieces,  and  that 
of  course  all  the  eels  which  escaped  the  bills 
of  the  cormorants  were  now  swimming  in 
the  ocean.  After  this  I was  obliged  to  feed 
them  upon  anything  on  board  which  I could 
find  ; but  when  I arrived  at  Hong-Kong 
they  were  not  in  very  good  condition  : two 
of  them  died  soon  after : and  as  there  was 
no  hope  of  taking  the  others  home  alive,  I 
was  obliged  to  kill  them  and  preserve  their 
skins. 

“ The  Chinaman  from  whom  I bought 
these  birds  has  a large  establishment  for 
fishing  and  breeding  the  birds  about  thirty 
or  forty  miles  from  Shanghae,  and  between 
that  town  and  Chapoo.  They  sell  at  a high 
price  even  amongst  the  Chinese  themselves  s 
I believe  from  six  to  eight  dollars  per  pair, 
that  is,  from  thirty  shillings  to  forty  shillings. 
As  I was  anxious  to  learn  sometliing  of  their 
food  and  habits,  Mr.  Medliurst,  junior,  the 
interpreter  to  the  British  consulate  at  Shang- 
hae,  kindly  undertook  to  put  some  questions 
to  the  man  who  brought  them,  and  sent  me 
the  following  notes  connected  with  this  sub- 
ject: — ‘The  fish-catching  birds  eat  small 
fish,  yellow  eels,  and  pnlse-jclly.  At  5 i’.  .m. 
every  day  each  bird  will  eat  six  taels  (eight 
ounces)  of  eels  or  fish,  and  a catty  of  pulsc- 
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jelly.  They  lay  eggs  after  tliree  years,  and 
in  the  fourth  or  fifth  month.  Hens  arc  used 
to  incubate  the  eggs.  When  about  to  lay, 
their  faces  turn  red,  and  then  a good  hen 
must  be  prepared.  The  date  must  be  clearly 
written  upon  the  shells  of  the  eggs  laid,  and 
they  will  hatch  in  less  than  twenty-five 
days.  When  hatched,  take  the  young  and 
put  them  upon  cotton,  spread  upon  some 
warm  water,  and  feed  them  with  eel’s  blood 
for  five  days.  After  five  days  they  can  he 
fed  with  eel’s  flesh  chopped  fine,  and  great 
care  must  be  taken  in  watching  them. 
When  fishing,  a straw  tie  must  be  jmt  upon 
their  necks,  to  prevent  them  from  swallow- 
ing the  fish  when  they  catch  them.  In  the 
eightli  or  ninth  month  of  the  year  they  will 
daily  descend  into  the  wafer  at  ten  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  and  catch  fish  until  five  in 
the  afternoon,  when  they  will  come  on  shore. 
They  will  continue  to  go  on  in  this  way 
until  the  third  month,  after  which  time 
they  eannot  fish  mitil  the  eighth  month 
comes  round  again.  The  male  is  easily 
known  from  the  female,  it  being  generally  a 
larger  bird,  and  in  having  a darker  and 
more  glossy  feather,  but  more  particularly 
in  tire  size  of  the  head,  the  head  of  the  male 
being  large,  and  that  of  the  female  small.’ 
Such  are  the  habits  of  this  extraordinary 
bird.  As  the  months  named  in  the  note 
just  quoted  refer  to  the  Cliinese  calendar,  it 
follows  that  these  birds  do  not  fish  in  the 
summer  months,  but  commence  in  autumn, 
about  October,  and  end  about  Jlay  — periods 
agreeing  nearly  with  the  eighth  and  third 
month  of  the  Chinese  year.”  [See  CoB- 

MOBAXT.] 

The  Spotted  Cormohaxt.  (PAoloero-. 
corax  punctatus.)  This  beautiful  species 
of  Cormorant  is  a native  of  New  Zealand, 
where  it  is  said  to  be  abundant,  although  it 
is  extremely  rare  in  ornithological  collec- 
tions. It  builds  among  rocks,  and  also  on 
trees  which  grow  near  the  water.  It  is  de- 
scribed in  Mr.  Gould's  splendid  “ Birds  of 
Australia”  as  follows  : — “Vertical  and  oc- 
ciijital  crest,  crown  of  the  head  and  throat 
sooty  black  j back  of  the  neck,  lower  part  of 
the  back,  and  rump  glossy  green  ; a white 
stripe  commencing  above  the  eye  passes 
down  each  side  of  the  neck  to  the  flanks ; 
lower  part  of  the  neck,  chest,  and  abdomen, 
beautiful  leaden  gray  j under  tail-coverts 
and  tail  black  ; mantle,  scapularies,  and 
wings  brownish  ash,  all  the  feathers  except 
the  secondaries  and  primaries  having  a 
small  spot  of  black  at  their  tip  ; from  the 
throat,  sides,  and  back  of  the  neck  and 
thighs,  arise  numerous  plume-like  wliite 
feathers  of  a soft  loose  texture  ; those  on  the 
sides  and  back  of  the  neck  ore  very  nume- 
rous, but  on  the  other  ports  they  ore  few 
and  thinly  scattered.” 

PHADAENA.  [See  Moth.] 

PHADANGER.  (Phalanffista.)  A genus 
of  Marsupial  animals,  distinguished  by  hav- 
ing the  second  and  third  toes  of  the  liind 
feet  united  as  far  ns  the  last  phalanx  in  a 
common  cutaneous  sheath.  Tlie  I'halan- 
gisla  Cuvieri  may  be  taken  ns  nn  example. 
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There  are  several  species  of  Phalangers  in 
Australia,  belonging  to  the  genera  J^/mlan- 
ffista,  Dromicia,  and  Hepoona.  They  are 
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particularly  organized  for  living  in  trees. 
In  Jlr.  Gould’s  works  on  the  Quadrupeds  of 
Australia,  descriptions  and  figures  of  all  the 
species  will  be  found. 

PHALAIhGID.®.  The  name  of  a family 
J of  Arachnidce,  called  llarvcst-men,  or  Shep- 
I hcrd-Spiders.  They  have  two  thread-like 
palpi,  terminated  by  a small  hook  ; the  legs 
are  long  and  slender,  the  tarsi  consisting 
; of  more  than  fifty  joints.  The  majority  of 
them  live  upon  the  ground,  upon  plants,  or 
at  the  roots  Of  trees,  and  are  very  active  : 
others,  less  agile,  hide  themselves  between 
stones,  in  moss,  &c. 

PHALAROPE.  {PhalaropuK.')  A genus 
of  birds,  belonging  to  the  Cuvierian  family 
Longirostres.  They  live  in  small  flocks  on 
the  sea-coasts,  and  feed  on  aquatic  and  mol- 
luscous animals.  They  fly  well,  and  swim  ex- 
: pertly,  resisting  the  heaviest  waves,  but  never 
dive.  They  inhabit  far  north,  migrating 
in  the  autumn  and  winter  to  the  temperate 
regions  of  both  continents.  The  female  builds 
on  the  shore  among  the  grass,  laying  from 
four  to  six  eggs.  Both  sexes  incubate,  and 
attend  on  the  young,  which  leave  the  nest, 
run  about,  and  swim  soon  after  they  are 
hatched.  Their  flesh  is  oily  and  unpa- 
latable. 

PIIASCOLARCTOS,  or  KO-ALA.  (Phas- 
colarctos  cinereua.)  A Marsupial  animal, 
closely  allied  to  the  Phalangers.  It  is 
stoutly  made,  has  robust  limbs  and  powerful 
claws,  but  is  entirely  destitute  of  tail.  It 
lives  cliiefly  on  fruits,  and  its  habits  arc 
arboreai  : os  it  passes  along  the  branches  of 
trees,  it  suspends  itseif  by  its  claws,  after  the 
manner  of  a Sloth.  It  also  visits  the  ground, 
however  ; burrows  with  faciiity  : and  there 
remains  in  a dormant  state  during  the  cold 
season.  The  fore  feet  of  this  animal  have 
each  five  toes,  of  whicli  Iwo  are  opposed  to 
the  other  three  i a zoological  fact  worthy  of 
note,  a,,  it  i;  the  onl.v  instance  among  Mam- 
malia : in  the  hind  feet  this  power  does  not 
exist.  When  the  young  one  leaves  the  pouch, 
it  clings  to  the  back  of  the  parent  for  some 
lime.  In  >’ew  South  Wales,  where  they  are 
common,  they  are  often  called  “Monkeys,” 
and  sometimes”  Bears.”  We  extract  a snort 
I account  of  them  which  appeared  in  the 
’ Saturday  Magazine  for  Dee.  31.  18.3(1,  and 
> was  written  by  one  wlio  has  shot  them,  and 
• also  kept  them  in  a state  of  confinement 


for  some  time.  “ They  have  four  hands, 
having  naked  palms,  which  are  armed  with 
crooked  pointed  nails,  exceedingly  sharp, 
and  rather  long.  They  ore  covered  with 
fur  of  a bluish-gay  colour,  very  thick,  and 
extremely  soft.  It  is  darker  on  the  back, 
and  paler  under  the  throat  and  belly,  but 
slightly  tinged  with  a reddish-brown  about 
the  rump.  The  nose  is  somewhat  elongated, 
and  appears  os  if  it  was  tipped  with  black 
leather.  The  ears  are  almost  concealed  in 
the  thickness  of  the  fur,  but  have  inwardly 
long  whitish  hairs.  The  eyes  are  round  and 
dark,  sometimes  expressive  and  interesting. 
The  mouth  is  small,  and  they  have  no  tail. 
Their  countenance  altogether  is  by  no  means 
disagreeable,  but  harmless-looking  and  pi- 
tiful. They  seemed  formed  for  climbing 
trees,  but  they  are  rather  slow  in  motion, 
and  but  moderately  active.  Like  many 
other  animals  of  the  colony,  they  are  drowsy 
and  stupid  by  day,  but  become  more  ani- 
mated at  night,  and  when  disturbed  they 
make  a melancholy  cry,  exciting  pity.  They 
feed  upon  the  tops  of  trees,  selecting  the 
blossoms  and  young  shoots  ; and  they  are 
also  said  to  eat  some  particular  kinds  of 
bark.  When  full-grown,  they  appear  about 
the  size  of  a small  Chinese  pig.  They  are 
certainly  formed  differently  from  every  other 
species  of  the  quadrumana,  and  it  is  probable 
they  possess  different  enjoyments.  They 
are  very  inofiTensive  and  gentle  in  manners, 
if  not  irritated.  The  first  I ever  saw  of 
these  animals  was  caught  in  a particular 
manner  by  a native  ; and  as  we  witnessed  his 
manoeuvres  with  considerable  curiosity,  it 
may  afford  some  interest  to  relate  the  anec- 
dote. 

“ We  were  ascending  very  early  in  the 
morning  Mount  Tourang,  one  of  the  trigo- 
nometrical stations  in  Argyle,  when  the 
native  perceived  a very  large  monkey  in 
the  act  of  ascending  a tree  : he  caught  it,  and 
being  desirous  of  preserving  the  animal,  we 
tied  it  with  some  silk  kerchiefs  to  the  trunk 
of  a small  tree,  intending  to  take  it  to  the 
camp  on  our  return.  About  sunset  we  were 
descending  the  mountain,  and  did  not  forget 
the  prisoner ; but,  lo  1 on  arriving  at  the  spot, 
the  creature  was  gone.  The  native  shook  his 
head,  wliistled,  and  commenced  examining 
the  neighbouring  trees,  when  presently  he 
espied  the  animal  perched  upon  the  top  of 
a high  tree,  quite  at  home.  “ Me  catch  the 
rascal  directly,”  said  the  black,  and  pro- 
ceeded first  to  cut  a tliin  pole  about  ten 
feet  in  length.  Ho  next  tore  a long  strip  of 
ropy  bark,  wliich  he  fastened  to  one  end  of 
the  pole,  in  the  form  of  a loop  or  noose  ; after 
which  he  commenced  climbing  the  tree  in 
good  spirits,  and  confident  of  success.  The 
animal,  on  observing  the  approach  of  liis 
enemy,  ascended  higher  and  higher  till  ho 
reached  the  very  extremity  of  the  icafy  bough 
on  tlie  top  of  the  tree  : while  the  native, 
mounting  as  high  as  he  could  safely  go, 
could  but  scarcely  reach  him  with  his  pole. 
For  a long  time  he  tried  to  get  the  noose 
over  the  head  of  the  monkey,  and  several 
times,  when  the  native  imagined  he  had  suc- 
ceeded, the  monkey,  at  work  with  his  fore- 
hand, would  repeatedly  tear  it  off  and  dis- 
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engage  Iiimself.  The  poor  animal,  as  he  I 
looked  down  upon  liis  perplexing  adversary,  | 
looked  truly  piteous  and  ridiculous,  and  we  i 
began  to  tliink  that  tlie  black  would  fall  in 
his  attempt. 

“ The  native,  however,  growing  Impatient 
and  angry,  ascended  a step  higlier,  till  the 
very  tree  bent  witli  his  weight.  He  tried 
again,  and  having  succeeded  in  slipping  the 
noose  over  the  monkey’s  head,  immediately 
twisted  the  pole  so  as  to  tighten  the  cord. 

“ Me  got  him  rascal,”  he  exclaimed,  as  he 
looked  downward  to  see  the  best  way  of 
descending.  “ Come  along,  you  rascal,  come 
come,  come  1 ” he  cried,  tugging  away  at  the 
monkey,  who  seemed  unwilling  to  quit  his 
post.  Down  they  came  by  degrees,  the 
black  cautiously  managing  his  i3risoner, 
every  now  and!  then  making  faces  at  him 
and  teasing  liim,  with  great  apparent  de- 
light and  satisfaction  to  himself.  We  could 
not  but  observe  the  cautious  manner  in 
which  he  appeared  at  times  to  treat  the 
monkey  •,  but  this  caution  we  soon  perceived 
was  very  necessary,  for  when  they  had 
descended  to  where  the  tree  divided  into 
two  branches,  the  black  endeavoured  to  make 
the  animal  pass  him,  so  that  he  might  have 
better  command  over  him.  In  so  doing  the 
monkey  made  a spiteful  catch  or  spring  at 
the  native,  but  which  he  cleverly  avoided 
by  shifting  himself  to  the  other  branch  with 
great  dexterity.  At  length,  however,  both 
the  man  and  the  monkey  arrived  nearly  to 
the  bottom  of  the  tree,  when  the  latter,  being 
lowermost,  jumped  upon  the  ground,  got 
loose,  and  having  crawled  to  the  nearest  tree, 
commenced  ascending  again.  We  seized  him 
by  the  rump,  thoughtless  of  danger,  but  soon 
thought  it  advisable  to  quit  our  hold,  when 
the  native,  now  enraged,  sprung  to  his  toma- 
hawk, and  tlirew  it  with  such  force  at  the 
unlucky  monkey  as  to  knock  him  clean  off 
the  tree.  We  took  the  animal  to  the  camp, 
where  it  was  soon  despatched,  as  we  thought, 
from  its  pitiful  cries,  that  it  was  suffering 
torture  from  the  blow  of  the  tomahawk.” 

PHASCOLOMTS.  [See  Wombat.] 

PHASIANELLA.  A genus  of  Mollusca 
found  in  South  America,  India,  New  Hol- 
land, the  Mediterranean,  &c.  The  head  of 
the  animal  has  two  long  and  round  tenta- 
cula,  with  eyes  on  two  footstalks  ; foot  ob- 
long. The  shell  is  smooth,  oval,  variegated; 
aperture  entire,  oval  ; outer  lip  thin  ; inner 
lip  tliin,  spread  over  a portion  of  the  body 
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whorl  ; columella  smooth,  rather  thickened 
towards  the  base  ; operculum  horny,  spiial 


I within.  The  shells  composing  this  genus 
I are  richly  marked  with  lines  and  waves  of 
I various  and  delicate  colours. 

PHASIANIDiE.  The  name  of  a family 
of  Gallinaceous  birds,  of  which  the  genus 
/•’/iosiamis  is  the  type.  [See  Piieasa.nt.] 

PlIASMIDuE,  or  SPECTRE  INSECTS.  ' 
A family  of  Orthopterous  insects,  allied  to 
the  Mantidce,  peculiar  to  warm  climates, 
and  remarkable  for  their  very  close  re- 
semblance to  the  objects  in  the  midst  of 
wliich  they  live.  Some  of  them  are  destitute 
of  wings,  and  have  the  appearance  of  dead 
twigs  ; their  legs  being  extended,  and  the 
absence  of  all  motion  for  a considerable  time, 
favouring  the  deception  : others  appear  like 
leaves,  &c.  Their  larvae  differ  but  little  from 
the  perfect  (insects,  except  in  their  colours, 
and  the  absence  of  wings ; and  there  are 
several  species  in  which  these  are  never  de- 
veloped. It  not  unfrequently  hapiiens  that 
they  lose  a limb  by  violence  ; and  tliis  is  ; 
reproduced,  provided  the  complete  growth 
of  the  animal  has  not  been  attained.  A 
species  found  in  the  Navigators'  Islands, 
and  described  by  the  late  Mr.  Williams  in 
his  admirable  ‘ Missionary  Enterprises  ’ — 
destroys  the  top  of  the  Cocoa-nut  tree,  and 
has  been  named  P.  cocophaga  from  this 
circumstance.  We  must  refer  our  readers 
to  the  works  of  Mr.  G.  R.  Gray  and  of  M. 
De  Haan  on  this  singular  grotip  of  Insects  ; 
we  may  remark  that  their  eggs  are  solitary 
and  not  enclosed  in  a case,  and  that  they 
often  resemble  small  beans  or  oilier  seeds. 
[See  Phyllium.] 

PHEASANT.  (PTiasianus  colchictis.)  Tl^ 
beautiful  Gallinaceous  bird  derives  its  origin 
from  Eastern  climes,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  first  imported  into  Europe  front  the 
banks  of  the  Phasis,  a river  of  Colchis,  in 
Asia  Minor  (as  its  name  imports)  ; but  it 
has  now  tecome  so  thoroughly  naturalized  ■ 
in  tills  country,  and  indeed  in  most  others  I 
where  the  temperature  is  not  too  low  for  i 
its  constitution,  and  where  ordinary  care  is 
taken  for  its  preservation,  that  both  here  i 
and  in  many  parts  of  the  south  of  Eutom 
it  is  well  known  and  highly  appreciated. 
Of  all  birds,  except,  perhaps,  the  Peacock, 
the  Pheasant  has  the  most  beautiful  and 
finely  variegated  plumage.  In  size  the  male 
may  be  compared  with  the  domestic  Cock,  j 
The  irides  are  yellow : round  the  eyes  is  a j 
naked  skin,  of  a beautiful  scarlet,  with  small 
black  specks  ; and  under  each  eye  is  a small 
patch  of  short  feathers,  of  a dark  glossy 
purple  colour:  the  upper  parts  of  the  head 
and  neck  are  of  a deep  purple,  with  green 
and  blue  reflections ; the  lower  parts  of  the 
neck  and  breast  are  of  reddish  chestnut, 
edged  with  black,  under  which  api>ears  a 
transverse  golden  streak;  the  whole  btwy. 
Indeed,  uniting  the  finest  tints  of  golden 
yellow  and  green  with  the  richest  ruby  and 
puri)lc,  set  off  with  spots  of  glossy  black. 
Tlie  legs,  feet,  and  toes  arc  horn-coloured. 
Tlie  tail,  which  is  very  long  and  regularly 
wedge-shaped,  partakes  of  the  beautiful  c^ 
louring  above  described  : and  the  whole  bird 
has  an  air  of  great  clcgaucc.  This  brilliant  i 
* ^ 
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jilumage  is,  however,  denied  to  the  female, 
though  she  is  by  no  means  uncomely  inform 
or  colour.  The  natural  home  of  the  Pheasant 
is  in  the  woods,  which  he  leaves  at  the  close 
of  day,  to  perambulate  the  corn-fields  and 
. pastures,  accompanied  by  his  females,  in 
, search  of  food.  When  young,  however,  they 
principally  subsist  on  insects,  and  are  ex- 
ceedingly fond  of  ants’  eggs.  The  female 
constructs  her  nest,  of  leaves,  in  some  retired 

• spot ; and  lays  from  ten  to  twenty  eggs  ; 
but  in  a state  of  captivity  she  seldom  pro- 
duces above  ten.  In  the  wild  state  she 
hatches  her  brood  with  patience,  vigilance, 

••  and  courage  ; but  when  kept  tame,  she  be- 

■ comes  so  very  remiss  in  her  duty,  that  a 
common  hen  is  generally  made  her  sub- 

• stitute.  The  males  and  females  only  asso- 
. ciate  together  in  the  first  spring  months. 

\ When  disturbed,  they  make  a whirring  noise, 

like  the  Partridge,  and,  from  being  a large 
mark  and  flying  slowly,  they  are  readily 
brought  down  by  the  sportsman.  There  are 
-several  varieties,  produced  by  climate  and 
domestication,  among  which  are  the  follow- 
ing : — The  iiliite  PAeosant,  marked  with  a 

• few  small  black  spots  on  the  neck,  and  rufous 

• ones  on  the  shoulders  ; the  Pied  Pheasant, 
the  tail  feathers  of  which  are  black  edged 
with  white,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  body 

• reddish  brown  and  white  ; the  Variegated 
Pheasant,  which  is  white  and  rufous  ; and 
the  Jiijiged  Pheasant,  which  has  a white 
collar.  Foxes  and  Polecats  destroy  many 

i Pheasants  ; and  ns  these  are  commonly  fe- 
’ males  engaged  in  incubation,  the  tendency 
: to  diminution  of  the  race  from  this  cause  is 
: increased  : but  the  chief  loss  of  thePheasant- 
: breeder  is  caused  by  the  mortality  of  the 
^ young  birds,  about  the  time  of  changing  their 
r nestling  feathers,  produced  by  a convulsive 
» attempt  to  gasp  the  air,  or  expel  the  worms, 
(a  peculiar  species  of  Entozoon)  that  have 
' occasioned  a disease  knowm  by  the  name  of 

■ “ the  gapes.”  In  their  wild  state  Pheasants 
’ feed  ui>on  all  kinds  of  grain  and  herbage, 

like  the  rest  of  the  gallinaceous  tribes. 

! From  their  size,  their  beauty,  and  the  de- 
: licacy  of  their  flesh,  they  are  every  where 
: considered  by  the  sportsman  as  excellent 

■ game;  and  there  is,  accordingly,  no  bird 
upon  which  such  pains  have  been  taken  in 
its  propagation  in  parks  and  preserves. 

Among  the  various  pleasing  and  edifying 
observations  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Waterton’s 
• Essays,’  there  are  some  on  the  habits  of 
the  Pheasant,  and  (intimately  connected 

■ with  the  subject)  on  that  most  exciting  topic, 

■ the  game  laws.  Tlie  following  are  extracts. 

“ By  the  laws  of  England,  the  Pheasant  is 

• considered  game  j and  the  sportsman  is  under 
' the  necessity  of  taking  out  a licence  from 
- government,  in  order  to  qualify  himself  to 
■shoot  it.  When  we  consider  the  habits  of 

■ tliis  bird,  we  arc  apt  to  doubt  the  propriety 
of  placing  it  under  the  denomination  of ferce 

’ naturd,  and  I am  one  of  those  who  think  it 
'would  be  a better  plan  to  put  it  on  the  same 
' footing  with  the  bam-door  fowl,  by  making 
i'lt  private  property  ; that  is,  by  considering  ; 
r it  the  property  of  the  person  in  whose  fiehl  : 
‘Or  wood  it  may  be  found.  The  Pheasant  is 
samore  than  half-retained  bird.  While  the  . 


Hare  and  the  Partridge  wander  in  wildest 
freedom  through  the  land,  heedless  of  the 
fostering  care  of  man,  the  bird  in  question 
will  come  to  us,  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  to  be 
fed.  It  will  even  sometimes  associate  with 
the  poultry  on  the  farm ; and,  where  it  is 
not  disturbed,  it  will  roost  in  trees  close  to 
our  habitations.  Its  produce  with  the  barn- 
door fowl  is  unprolific,  and  seems  to  have 
nothing  to  recommend  it  to  our  notice  on 
the  score  of  brilliancy  of  plumage,  or  of  fine- 
ness of  shape.  The  Pheasant  crows  at  all 
seasons,  on  retiring  to  roost.  It  repeats  the 
call  often  during  the  night,  and  again  at 
early  dawn;  and  frequently  in  the  day-time, 
on  the  appearance  of  an  enemy,  or  at  the 
report  of  a gun,  or  during  a thunder-storm. 
I am  of  opinion  that  it  does  not  pair.  The 
female  lays  from  seven  to  eighteen  eggs  j 
but  in  general  the  nest  contains  about  twelve. 

“ Notwithstanding  the  proximity  of  the 
Pheasant  to  the  nature  of  the  bam-door  fowl, 
still  it  has  that  wfithin  it  which  bafiles  every 
attempt  on  mu’  part  to  render  its  domestica- 
tion complete.  What  I allude  to  is,  a most 
singular  innate  timidity,  which  never  fails 
to  show  Itself  on  the  sudden  and  abrupt  ap- 
pearance of  an  object.  I spent  some  months 
in  trying  to  overcome  this  timorous  pro- 
pensity in  the  Pheasant,  but  I failed  com- 
pletely in  the  attempt.  The  young  birds, 
which  had  been  hatched  under  a domestic 
hen,  soon  became  very  tame,  and  would  even 
receive  food  from  the  hand,  when  it  was 
ofiered  cautiously  to  them.  They  would  fly 
up  to  the  window,  and  would  feed  in  com- 
pany with  the  common  poultry.  But  if  any 
body  approached  them  unawares,  off  they 
went  to  the  nearest  cover  with  surprising 
velocity.  They  remained  in  it  till  all  was 
quiet,  and  then  returned  with  their  usual 
confidence.  Two  of  them  lost  their  lives  in 
the  water  by  the  unexpected  appearance  of 
a pointer,  while  the  bam-door  fowls  seemed 
scarcely  to  notice  the  presence  of  the  in- 
truder. The  rest  took  finally  to  the  woods 
at  the  commencement  of  the  breeding  season. 
This  particular  kind  of  timidity,  which  does 
not  appear  in  our  domestic  fowls,  seems  to 
me  to  oppose  the  only,  though  at  the  same 
time  an  insurmountable,  bar  to  our  final 
triumph  over  the  Pheasant.  After  attentive 
observation,  I can  perceive  nothing  else  in 
the  habits  of  the  bird,  to  serve  as  a clue  by 
which  we  may  be  enabled  to  trace  tlie  cause 
of  failure  in  the  many  attempts  which  have 
been  made  to  invite  it  to  breed  in  our  yards, 
and  retire  to  rest  with  the  bam-door  fowl 
and  turkey. 

“ Though  a preserve  of  Pheasants  is  an 
unpopular  thing,  stilt  I am  satisfied  in  my 
own  mind  that  the  bird  cannot  exist  in  this 
country  without  one  ; at  the  same  time,  I 
am  aware  that  a preserve  may  be  overdone. 
Thus,  when  Pheasants  arc  reserved  for  a 
day  of  slaughter,  under  the  appellation  of 
a battu,  the  regular  supply  of  the  market  is 
endangered,  the  diversion  has  the  appearance 
of  cruelty,  and  no  good  end  seems  to  bo 
answered.  It  exposes  the  preservers  of 
Pheasants  in  general  to  the  animadversions 
of  an  angry  press,  which  are  greedily  read, 
and  long  remembered,  by  those  whose  situa- 
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tioii  iu  life  precludes  them  from  joining  in 
the  supposed  diversion.  However  ardently 
I may  wish  to  protect  the  Pheasant  in  an 
ornithological  point  of  view,  — I say  orni- 
thological, for  its  flesh  I heed  not, — still,  I 
am  fully  aware  that  the  danger  to  be  in- 
curred and  the  odium  to  be  borne  are  mighty 
objections.  We  read,  that  the  ancients  sa- 
crificed a cock  to  .ZEsculapius  : perhaps  the 
day  is  at  no  great  distance  when  it  will  be 
considered  an  indispensable  act  of  prudence 
for  the  country  gentleman  to  offer  up  his 
last  hecatomb  of  Pheasants  at  the  shrine  of 
public  opinion. 

“ To  the  illegal  possession  of  the  Pheasant 
alone  may  be  traced  the  sanguinary  noc- 
turnal conflicts  between  the  poachers  and 
those  who  are  appointed  to  watch  for  its 
safety.  The  poacher  is  well  aware  that  he 
cannot  procure  Pheasants  without  the  aid 
of  a gun  ; and  he  knows,  at  the  same  time, 
that  the  report  of  that  gun  will  betray  him, 
and  bring  up  the  watchers,  against  whom 
he  would  have  no  chance  single-handed. 
Wherefore,  in  order  that  he  may  come  off 
victorious,  he  musters  an  overwhelming  force 
of  tinkers,  cobblers,  masons,  smiths,  and  la- 
bourers, armed  with  bludgeons,  and,  perhaps, 
here  and  there  a rusty  gim.  Taking  the 
precaution  to  get  well  primed  with  beer,  off 
they  go,  fully  bent  on  having  every  tiling 
their  own  way.  The  Pheasants  fall ; the 
watchers  come  up  j oaths  and  curses  are 
poured  out,  and  a desperate  fray  commences. 
Here  are  furnished,  work  important  for  the 
nearest  magistrate,  profit  to  his  clerk,  ex- 
pense to  the  county,  and  practice  for  Mr. 
Ketch.*  Let  it  be  also  observed,  that  the 
unlawful  capture  of  the  Hare  and  the  Par- 
tridge (wliich  are  really  ferce  naturd)  does 
not  produce  similar  work  of  mischief.  These 
are  taken  with  nets  and  snares.  The  fewer 
poachers  employed,  the  more  certain  is  their 
success.  A number  of  men  would  only  do 
harm,  and  mar  the  plan  of  capture.  So 
silently  is  this  mode  of  poaching  carried  on, 
that  the  owner  of  the  soil  is  not  aware  of  the 
loss  he  is  about  to  sustain  iu  the  plunder  of 
his  game.  When  his  Hares  and  Partridges 
are  actually  on  their  way  to  the  dealer’s 
shop,  he,  ‘ good  easy  man,’  may  fancy  that 
they  are  merely  on  a visit  to  his  neighbom‘'s 
manor,  or  that  the  Fox  and  the  Polecat  may 
have  made  free  with  them.  Not  so  with 
regard  to  the  capture  of  the  Pheasant.  The 
mansion  is  sometimes  beset  j guns  are  fired 
close  to  the  windows  ; females  are  frightened 
into  hysterics  ; and,  if  the  owner  sallies 
forth  to  meet  the  marauders,  his  reception 
is  often  the  most  untoward  and  disagreeable 
that  can  well  be  Imagined. 

“ Pheasants  would  certainly  be  delightful 
ornaments  to  the  lawn  of  the  country  gentle- 
man, were  it  not  for  the  annoying  idea,  that 
any  niglit,  from  November  to  May,  he  runs 
the  risk  of  getting  a broken  head,  if  he  ven- 
tures out  to  disturb  the  sport  of  those  who 
have  assembled  to  destroy  them.  There 
must  be  something  radically  wrong  in  the 

• This  was  written  before  the  abrogation  of 
cnpitul  jiunis/imejit  for  this  oflence  — and  others 
much  more  heinous  — became  tlie  law  of  the  land. 


game  laws.  How  or  wlicn  these  laws  are  to 
be  amended,  is  an  affair  of  the  legislature.  ’ 
The  ornithologist  can  do  no  more  than  point  ^ 
out  the  grievance  which  they  inflict  upon  ’ 
society,  and  hope  that  tlierc  will  soon  be  a 
chpge  in  them  for  the  better.  But  to  the 
point.  Food  and  a quiet  retreat  are  the  two 
best  offers  that  man  can  make  to  tlic  fea-  ' 
thered  race,  to  induce  them  to  take  up  ' 
their  abode  on  his  domain ; and  they  are 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  successful  pro- 
pagation of  the  Pheasant.  This  bird  lias 
a capacious  stomach,  and  requires  much 
nutriment ; while  its  timidity  soon  causes  ■ 
it  to  abandon  those  places  which  are  dis-  f 
turbed.  It  is  fond  of  acorns,  beech  mast, 
the  berries  of  the  hawthorn,  the  seeds  of  ) 
the  wild  rose,  and  the  tubers  of  the  Jeru-  | 
Salem  artichoke.  As  long  os  these,  and  ' 
the  com  dropped  in  the  harvest,  can  be  | 
procured,  the  Pheasant  will  do  very  well  ! 
In  the  spmg  it  finds  abundance  of  nou-  | 
rishment  in  the  sprouting  leaves  of  young 
clover  ; but,  from  the  commencement  of  the 
new  year  till  the  vernal  period,  their  wild 
food  affords  a very  scanty  supply  ; and  the 
bird  will  be  exposed  to  all  the  evils  of  the 
vagrant  act,  unless  you  can  contrive  to  keep 
it  at  home  by  an  artificial  supply  of  food. 
Boiled  potatoes  (which  the  Pheasant  prefers 
much  to  those  in  the  raw  state)  and  beans 
are,  perhaps,  the  two  most  nourishing  things 
that  can  be  offered  in  the  depth  of  winter. 
Beans,  in  the  end,  are  cheaper  than  all  the 
smaller  kinds  of  grain  ; because  the  little 
birds,  which  usually  swarm  at  the  place 
where  Pheasants  are  fed,  cannot  swallow 
them  ; and,  if  you  conceal  the  beans  under 
yew  or  holly  bushes,  or  imder  the  lower 
branches  of  the  spruce  fir  tree,  they  will  be 
out  of  the  way  of  the  rooks  and  ring-doves. 
About  two  roods  of  the  thousand-headed 
cabbage  are  a most  valuable  acquisition  to 
the  Pheasant  preserve.  You  sow  a few 
ounces  of  seed  in  April,  and  transplant  the 
young  plants,  two  feet  asunder,  in  the  month 
of  lune.  By  the  time  that  the  harvest  is  all 
in,  these  cabbages  will  afford  a most  excel- 
lent aliment  to  the  Pheasants,  and  are  par- 
ticularly serviceable  when  the  ground*  is 
deeply  covered  with  snow.  I often  think 
that  Pheasants  are  unintentionally  destroyed 
by  farmers  during  the  autumnal  seed-time. 
They  have  a custom  of  steeping  the  wheat 
in  arsenic  water.  This  must  be  injurious 
to  birds  which  pick  up  the  com  remaining 
on  the  surface  of  the  mould.  I sometimes 
find  Pheasants,  at  this  period,  dead  in  the 
plantations,  and  now  and  then  take  them 
up,  weak  and  languid,  and  quite  unable  to 

fly-” 

We  must  now  briefly  describe  some  of  the 
rarer  species,  viz.  the  Goldex  Phe-'Sx'T 
(Phasianus  pictus),  a native  of  China,  re- 
markable for  the  beauty  of  its  plumage  : the 
prevailing  colours  are  red,  yellow,  and  blue, 
and  it  is  distinguished  by’  a crest  upon  the 
head,  which  can  be  raised  at  pleasure.  Tha 
iris,  bill,  and  legs  are  yellow.  The  tail  ts 
longer  and  more  richly  tinted  than  that  of 
the  European  specie.s : and  from  above  it 
arise  a number  of  long,  straight  feathera.  of 
a scarlet  hue,  mi.xcd  with  yellow.  Cuvier  is 
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of  opinion  that  the  description  given  by 
Pliny  of  the  Phceuix  is  meant  for  this  bird. 


OOLDEN  PHEASiST.— (.FHASIANDS  FIOTOS.) 


Another  fine  species  found  in  China  is  the 
Silver  Pheasajvt  iPhasianus  npcthemerus'). 
Tliis  is  of  a silvery  white  colour,  with  very 
delicate  black  lines  on  each  feather  and 


> black  abdomen But  the  most  splendid  of 

E all  is  theso-called  Argus  Pheasant  iArffus 
t gif/anteus').  This  species,  which  is  as  large  as 
f a turkey,  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  mountains 
< of  Sumatra,  and  of  some  other  of  the  Indian 
* islands.  The  male  has  a very  long  tail ; 
the  feathers  of  the  wings  are  iarge  and  long  ; 
and  both  are  thickly  covered  with  oceliate 
spots.  [See  Argus.] 

PHEASANT  CL'CKOO.  iCentropus.-)  A 
genus  of  Scansorial  birds  belonging  to  the 
Cuckoo  family. 

PHILETAERUS.  A genus  of  Grosbeaks, 
remarkable  for  building  their  nests  in  society. 
[See  Grosueak.] 

PIIOC.1ENA.  A sub-genus  of  Dolphins, 
distinguished  by  the  absence  of  the  beak -like 
prolongation  of  the  jaws.  [See  Porpoise.] 

PHOCIDiE.  The  name  of  the  family  of 
carnivorous  and  amphibious  Mammalia,  of 
■ which  the  Seal  (PAoca)  is  the  type. 

PilCENICOPTERUS.  The  generic  name 
of  tlie  Flamingo  [which  see].  The  term  is 
' also  applied  to  other  birds  which  have  red 
"Wings,  os  the  Bomhycilia  phtEnicoptera, 

PIIOLADOMYA.  A genus  of  Conchl- 
I ' ferous  .Mollusca,  one  species  only  of  which 
I ./'.  Candida)  is  known  to  be  in  existence  at 
'.he  present  time,  and  that  is  from  the  island 
if  Tortol^  where  it  is  freipiently  found 
iftcr  hurricanes  ; but  tliere  arc  several  fossil 
•liecies  occurring  in  rocks  of  tlie  oolitic  series. 

. The  shell  is  thin,  equivalvc,  veiitricose,  clon- 
1‘fated,  and  gaping,  transparent,  white  or 


yellowish,  hinge  having  a long  narrow  hollow 
or  pit  j ligament  external  ; bosses  worn  by 
being  placed  near  each  other ; muscular 
impressions  two  in  each  valve,  rather  in- 
distinct. Professor  Owen  has  given  a de- 
scription of  tlie  animal  of  this  cui  ious  genus. 

PHOLAS  : PHOLADES.  A genus  and 
family  of  Conchiferous  Mollusca,  protected 
by  a testaceous  bivalve  shell ; aud  it  is  w orthy 
of  notice  that  the  Pliolas  is  the  only  testa- 
ceous mollusca  which  has  tlie  property  of 
evolving  a phosphorescent  light.  This  qua- 
lity in  the  Pholas  was  first  observed  by  Pliny, 
and  has  since  been  confirmed  by  Reaumur. 
Pliny  says  that  the  whole  substance  of  the 
animal  is  charged  with  a fluid  that  has  the 
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property  of  emitting  a phosphorescent  light ; 
and  that  it  will  illuminate  any  substance 
which  it  touches.  Dr.  Priestley  says,  “ This 
fish  illuminates  the  mouth  of  tlie  person  who 
eats  it : and  it  is  remarkable,  that,  contrary 
to  the  nature  of  other  fish,  wliich  give  light 
when  they  tend  to  putrescence,  this  is  more 
luminous  the  fresher  it  is  : when  dried,  its 
light  will  revive  on  being  moistened  either 
with  salt  water  or  fresh  ; brandy,  however, 
immediately  extinguishes  it.” 

The  geographical  distribution  of  the  Pho- 
lades  is  very  wide,  and  their  habit  of  boring 
hard  substances,  such  as  indurated  mud  or 
clay,  wood,  and  stone,  renders  them,  as  well 
as  other  terebrating  testaceans,  an  object  of 
anxious  interest  to  those  wlio  construct  sub- 
marine works.  Tlie  species  are  numerous, 
and  some  are  very  abundant  on  our  own 
coasts.  “ Of  these,’’  says  Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby, 
"■Pholas  crispata,  Vactylus,  Candida,  and 
parva,  are  the  most  common  ; several  others 
are  described  by  Turton,  in  his  ‘British 
Bivalves,’  of  which  we  arc  quite  convinced 
the  P.  lamellata  is  only  the  young  of  P.  pa- 
pyracea:  we  arc  not  acquainted  with  his 
P.  tuherculata.  Much  confusion  appears  to 
prevail  in  regard  to  several  very  distinct 
species.”  We  refer  our  readers  to  the  newly 
liublishcd  work  of  Messrs.  Forbes  and  Hanley 
on  the  British  Mollusca  and  their  shells,  in 
wliich  these  points  and  many  others  are 
dwelt  on  and  settled. 

The  Pholas  has  a delicate,  milky  white, 
rather  transparent  shell,  covered  sometimes 
with  a thin  epidermis,  oval,  elongated,  in- 
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equilateral,  gaping  posteriorly,  and  espe- 
cially at  the  antero-inferior  part ; umboncs 
hidden  by  a callosity  ; hinge  tootiiiess  ; a 
flat,  recurved,  spoon-sliaped  process  enlarged 
at  its  extremity,  elevating  itself  within  each 
valve  below  the  umbo  ; muscular  impres- 
sions very  distant,  the  posterior  one  large, 
oblong,  elongated,  always  very  visible,  the 
anterior  one  small  and  rounded,  both  more 
or  less  approximated  to  the  edge  of  the  shell, 
and  joined  by  a pallial  impression,  wiiich  is 
long,  narrow,  and  deeply  excavated  back- 
wards. The  animal  is  thick  and  somewhat 
elongated ; mantle  reflected  on  the  dorsal 
part ; anterior  aperture  rather  small ; foot 
short,  oblong,  and  flattened  ; siphons  often 
elongated  and  united  into  a single,  very  ex- 
tensible, and  dilatable  tube  ; mouth  small, 
with  very  small  labial  appendages;  branchise 

narrow,  unequal,  and  greatly  elongated 

Some  interesting  specimens  of  fossil  Pho- 
lades  are  found  in  Italy  and  Prance,  but 
they  are  rare. 

PHORTJS  : PHORIDiE.  A genus  and 
family  of  Molluscous  animals  which  have 
generally  been  jjlaced  with  the  Trochi;  but 
Mr.  Gray,  in  his  systematic  arrangement  of 
the  genera  of  Mollusca  published  in  the 
Synopsis  to  the  British  Museum  (1840), 
formed  for  this  genus  a peculiar  family 
j under  the  name  of  Phoridce;  having  ob- 
1 served  that  the  animal,  though  a Phyto- 
' phagous  mollusc,  had  tlie  annular  operculum 
of  the  zoophagous  division.  Tiiese  animals 
{ are  small  for  the  size  of  the  mouth  of  the 
; shell,  and  have  much  the  general  appear- 
1 ance  of  the  animal  of  Strombtis;  but  their 
j eyes  are  sessile.  The  foot  is  small,  and 
' divided  into  two  parts,  the  front  rather  ex- 
' panded,  the  hind  part  small  and  tapering. 

; In  colour  they  are  dull  opaque  white  ; the 
proboscis  pinkisli,  and  the  eyes  block.  They 
crawl  like  a tortoise  by  lifting  and  throwing 
forward  the  shell  with  the  long  tapering 
tentacles  stretched  out,  the  proboscis  bent 
down,  and  the  operculum  trailing  behind. 
They  are  numerous  in  the  Javan  and  China 
seas,  preferring  deep  water,  and  a bottom 
composed  of  detritus  of  dead  shells  and  sand 
mixed  with  mud. 

The  most  noted  species  of  this  family  of 
turbinated  Gasteropoda  is  the  Phoeus  Ag- 
GLUTixANS,  or  the  Carriee  Shell.  The 
shell  is  thick  and  conical ; ordinarily  na- 
creous ; the  spire  sometimes  lowered,  and  at 
others  rather  lofty  and  pointed  at  the  sum- 
mit ; trenchant  or  carinated  on  its  circum- 
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ference  ; aperture  transversely  depressed, 
angular  or  sub-angular ; edge  of  tlie  outer 

lip  disunited  from  the  inner  at  the  top;  inner 
lip  curved,  rather  oblique  at  the  base;  the  ' 
columella  bent,  twisted,  and  often  projecting  j 
in  front ; operculum  generally  horny,  tliin,  ' 
and  spiral,  with  numerous  narrow  whorls.  ' 
Phorus  agglutinans,  floured  below,  is  remark- 
able for  the  singular  habit  of  accumulating, 
during  its  formation,  different  substances,  ' 
as  stones,  corals,  small  shells,  &c.,  which  ad-  ' 
here  to  its  shell.  From  tliis  circumstance  it 
has  received  the  name  of  the  Carrier  Shell. 
Some  of  the  foreign  species  arc  pecuRarly 
distinguished  by  their  bright  colouring,  but 
those  which  are  common  on  our  own  coasts 
ore  not.  The  animal  has  a distinct  head,  ; 
with  two  tentacula,  and  eyes  at  the  base ; 
foot  short  and  round.  j 

PHOSPHODES.  A genus  of  birds  allied  ! 
to  the  Honey-eaters,  of  which  one  species  is  : 
recorded  by  Mr.  Gould  : it  is 

The  Phosphodes  Crepitaxs,  or  Coach-  ! 
WHIP  Bird.  Like  the  Menura  and  Wattled  ' 
Talegalla,  this  bird,  which  is  abundant  in 
many  parts  of  New  South  Wales,  frequents  ' 
the  dense  brushes  so  common  on  the  Aus- 
tralian continent,  threading  its  way  mth  j 
the  utmost  ease  through  the  matted  foliage  , 
and  thick  climbing  plants  which  it  meets  ■ 
with  in  its  arboreal  retreats.  It  is  a shy  i 
and  recluse  bird  ; but  its  loud  full  note, 
ending  sharply  like  the  cracking  of  a whip,  | 
reverberating  through  the  woods,  indicates 
the  locality  where  it  is  to  be  found.  It 
is  extremely  animated  and  sprightly  in  all 
its  actions,  raising  its  crest  and  spreading 
its  tail  in  the  most  elegant  manner.  This 
is  most  observable  in  the  spring,  when  the 
males  may  be  often  seen  chasing  each  other, 
while  they  occasionally  stop  to  pour  out  1 
their  full  tide  of  song  ; but  independently  of  \ 
the  Coach-whip  Bird’s  shrill  whistle,  it  pos-  I 
sesses  a low  inward  song  of  considerable  \ 
melody.  The  male  has  the  head,  ear- 
covers,  chin,  and  breast,  black ; a large 
patch  of  white  on  each  side  of  the  neck,  all 
the  upper  surface,  wings,  flanks,  and  b^e  of 
the  tail-feathers  olive-green  ; the  remaining 
portion  of  the  tail-feathers  black,  the  thi^ 
lateral  feathers  on  each  side  tipped  wim 
white ; under  surface  olive-brown,  some  of 
the  feathers  on  the  centre  of  the  abdomen 
tipped  with  white,  and  forming  a conspi- 
cuous irregular  patch  : bill,  inside  and  out, 
base  of  the  tongue,  black  ; feet  reddish 
brmvn.  The  sexes  are  much  alike  in  colouij 
the  plumage  of  the  female  being  more  ob- 
scure, and  her  size  rather  less  than  that  ot 
the  male.  The  food  consists  of  various 
kinds  of  coleopterous  and  other  insects. 

PHRYG^iHEA  : PHRTG.VNEID^.  A 
genus  and  family  of  Trichopterous  msccU, 
comprising  the  well-known  Caddice-flies,  or 
Water  Moths  of  the  angler  ; their  larvse  t>eing 
called  cad-bait,  and  residing  in  portab^ 
tubes,  composed  of  various  cxtranMusmat^ 
rials.  The  type  of  the  family 
gi-andis\  in  its  perfect  state,  has  a bj^y  » 
a leathery  consistence,  and  thickly 
with  hair  ; the  head  small,  with 
seiniglobular  eyes,  and  three  ocelli, 
antenna:  are  often  much  longer  than  tn  ^ 

body,  slender,  setaceous,  and  muUi-articu- 
late ! the  mouth  consists  of  an  elongated 
upper  lip  ; the  prothorax  forms  a very  short 
collar  j and  the  mesa-  and  meta-thorox  are 
dilated  into  an  oval  or  orbicular  mass.  The 
anterior  wings  are  elongated  and  lanceolate 
In  the  females,  but  rather  more  obtuse  in  the 
males  ; deflexed  at  the  sides  of  the  body 
during  repose,  and  are  furnished  with  nu- 
merous branching  veins  ; the  posterior  pair 
are  shorter,  but  considerably  broader,  than 
the  anterior,  and  are  folded  when  at  rest. 
The  larvae  ordinarily  live  in  cylindrical 
cases,  open  at  each  end,  some  composed  of 
fine  sand,  and  others  formed  of  bits  of  stick 
and  various  other  light  materials,  wliich 
they  attach  to  it  by  the  assistance  of  silken 
treads  spun  from  the  mot)th  in  tlie  same 


manner  as  caterpillars.  Here  the  larva  re- 
mains, exposing  only  its  head  and  three 
anterior  segments  of  the  body,  and  which 
on  the  slightest  alarm  it  suddenly  withdraws. 
The  food  of  the  larva  in  some  species  con- 
sists of  minute  aquatic  larvse,but  the  greater 
number  are  purely  herbivorous. 

“ ^Vhen  the  j>erlod  for  assuming  the  pupa 
state  is  arrived,  the  larvae,  wliich  reside  in 
movable  cases,  fasten  them  to  some  fixed 
substance  beneath  the  water,  and  close  the 
two  extremities  with  an  open-work  fence, 
which  varies  in  form  in  the  dififerent  species, 
and  which,  by  admitting  a current  of 
water,  permits  the  respiration  of  the  pupa  ; 
indeed,  Reaumur  states,  that  he  actually 
saw  this  grate- work  in  alternate  motion  from 
convex  to  concave,  as  the  water  passed  out 
and  in.  Within  this  retreat  they  then  be- 
come inactive  pupse,  in  which  they  bear  a 
considerable  resemblance  to  the  imago,  ex- 
cept that  the  antenna:,  palpi,  wings,  and 
legs  are  shorter,  enclosed  in  separate  sheaths, 
and  arranged  upon  the  breast ; the  antennse, 
in  the  species  which  have  those  organs, 
neatly  exceeding  the  length  of  the  body  ; 
being  extended  beyond  the  abdomen,  with 
the  extremities  curled  up.”  » » * • “ The 
. perfect  insects  are  of  small  or  moderate  size, 

• seldom  resching  a couple  of  inches  in  the 

• expanse  of  the  wings.  They  are  veiy  active, 
running  with  agility,  with  a kind  of  gliding 
motion,  not  unlike  that  of  certain  Tipulidie, 

' and  other  insects  with  long  tibial  spurs  ; but 
their  flight  is  awkward,  except  in  some  of 
the  smaller  species,  which  assemble  in  troops, 

' and  fly  over  the  surface  of  the  water  towards 
f funset : they  frequent  damp,  marshy  situ- 


ations. From  the  weak  structure  of  the 
mouth,  it  is  evident  they  can  live  but  a very 
short  time  in  the  perfect  state,  taking  no 
nourishment,  and  only  anxious  to  continue 
their  species.  Their  colours  are  obscure, 
being  ordinarily  brown  or  gray  ; when 
handled,  they  emit  a very  disagreeable  odour. 
A very  few  exotic  species  are  ornamented 
with  spots  and  markings.  Few  only  have 
been  brought  from  extra-European  coun- 
tries.”— Westwood. 

PHRYNISCTJS.  A genus  of  Batrachian 
Reptiles,  containing  the  Phrynisens  nigri- 
cans, which  is  the  toad  so  graphically  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Darwin,  who  noticed  it  at 
Bahia  Blanca-  “ Amongst  the  Batrachian 
reptiles,”  he  remarks,  “ I found  only  one 
little  Toad,  which  was  most  singular  from 
its  colour.  If  we  imagine,  first,  that  it 
had  been  steeped  in  the  blackest  ink,  and 
then  when  dry,  allowed  to  crawl  over  a 
board  freshly  painted  with  the  brightest 
Vermillion,  so  as  to  colour  the  soles  of  its 
feet  and  parts  of  its  stomach,  a good  idea  of 
its  appearance  will  be  gained.  If  it  is  an 
unnamed  species,  smely  it  ought  to  be  called 
diabolicus,  for  it  is  a fit  Toad  to  preacb  in  the 
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ear  of  Eve.  Instead  of  being  nocturnal  in 
its  habits,  as  other  Toads  are,  and  living  in 
damp  and  obscure  recesses,  it  crawls  during 
the  heat  of  the  day  about  the  dry  sand-hil- 
locks and  arid  plains,  where  not  a single 
drop  of  water  can  be  found.  It  must  neces- 
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sarily  depend  on  the  dew  for  its  moisture  ; 
and  this  probably  is  abstnbed  by  the  skin, 
for  it  is  known  that  these  reptiles  possess 
reat  powers  of  cutaneous  absorption.  At 
laldonado  I found  one  in  a situation  nearly 
as  dry  os  at  Bahia  Blanca,  and  thinking  to 
give  it  a great  treat,  carried  it  to  a pool  of 
water  ; nut  only  was  the  little  animal  unable 
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to  swim,  but,  I think,  without  help  would 
soon  have  been  drowned.” 

PHYLLIDEA:  PHYLLIDIDiE.  A 
genus  and  family  of  Mollusca,  generally 
found  adhering  to  rocks,  buildings  washed 
by  the  sea,  or  other  marine  objects  ; and 
which,  though  of  a dull  colour  outside,  are 
often  very  beautiful  in  the  interior.  Some 
of  the  species  differ  from  all  other  univalves, 
in  being  composed  of  movable  pieces  at  the 
back,  formed  to  facilitate  the  motion  of  the 
animal.  Some  are  particularly  simple  in 
form,  the  shape  being  no  more  than  that  of 
a conical  cup  or  deep  dish  ; others  are  boat- 
shaped ; and,  when  fixed,  so  fast  do  they 
retain  their  situation,  by  exhausting  the  air 
beneath  their  bodies,  that  it  is  very  difficult 
to  force  the  animal  from  its  position  without 
breaking  the  shell. 

PHYXiLIXTM.  A genus  of  insects  belong- 
ing to  the  family  Fhasmidoe,  and  popularly 
known  as  Walking -leaves ; some  of  which 
have  wing-covers  so  closely  resembling  the 
leaves  of  plants,  that  the  insects  are  easily 
mistaken  for  the  vegetable  productions 
around  them.  They  are  for  the  most  part 
natives  of  the  East  Indies,  Australia,  and 
South  America.  G.  K.  Gray  Esq.,  of  the 
British  Museum,  in  a communication  to 
‘ The  Zoologist,’  observes  that  “ in  the  time 
of  Linnaaus  only  one  species  was  known  as 
the  Mantis  siccifolium,  which  is  figured  by 
Rilsel.  And  it  was  the  general  opinion  of 
authors  long  after  that  great  man’s  time, 
that  there  existed  but  one  species  of  these 
remarkable  insects,  until  Stoll  gave  many 
figures  of  them,  one  of  which  he  considered 
to  differ  in  some  points,  and  gave  to  it  the 
name  of  Phasma  chlorophyllium.  The  ge- 
neral opinion  having  been  thus  broken  in 
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upon.  Other  specjes  have  since  been  added 
[five  of  them  are  described  in  the  notice  to 
which  we  refer].  * * * These  extraordina- 
rily formed  insects  were,  at  one  time,  sup- 
posed to  partake  both  of  insect  and  vegetable 
life;  and  not  only  has  the  perfect  insect 
such  similarity  to  portions  of  vegetables,  but 
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even  their  eggs  might  at  first  sight  be  mis- 
taken for  the  deeply  ribbed  fruits  of  various 
umbelliferous  plants.”  The  species  PhyUium 

biluhatum  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Gray  : 

Abdomen  narrow  at  the  base,  enlarging  on 
each  side  to  the  middle  of  the  third  segment, 
and  then  gradually  decreasing  to  the  end  of 
the  fifth  ; the  outer  margins  of  the  sixth  and  j 
seventh  are  lobed,  with  the  remaining  seg-  : 
ments  suddenly  lessened  to  the  tip.  Femora  l,j 
of  the  fore  legs  dilated ; the  inner  dilation  ! j 
has  the  margin  inwardly  entire  and  out-  [j 
wardly  much  dentated,  the  outer  dilation  ' 
oval  and  entire.  Length  of  body  two  inches 
nine  lines.  Inhabits  the  Philippine  is- 
lands. i 

PHYLLOSOMA,  or  GLASS  CRAB.  A 
striking  genus  of  Crustacea,  belonging  to 
the  order  Stomapoda.  Our  figure  will  illus-  | 
trate,  better  than  any  description  we  might  : 
give,  the  form  and  general  character  of  this  | 
genus.  There  are  many  species,  found  for  ; 
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the  most  part  in  the  tropical  parts  of  the 
Atlantic  and  Indian  oceans  : they  are  highly 
transparent.  Captain  Grey,  who  had  many 
opportunities  of  observing  them,  in  speak- 
ing of  one,  says,  “ When  it  was  taken  out  of 
the  water,  it  stood  upright  on  its  legs,  and  . 
crawled  a little  like  a large  beetle,  but  soon  , 
died.  In  the  water  it  swam  with  the  legs,  . 
the  large  joint  of  which  appeared  to  be  i 
feathered.  It  was  not  thicker  than  the  thin-  : 
nest  wafer  j the  back  was  marked  with  • 
cm  ved  lines  ; and  it  shrank  instantly  whin  i 
touched.  The  species  have  a homy  feel  to 
the  touch,  are  destitute  of  smell,  and  look  j 
like  a transparent  scale  when  they  lie  in  , 
your  hand.” 

PH YS  A.  A genus  of  fresh- water  Jfolhisca 
occupying  a small  oval  or  oblong,  smooth, 
thin  shell,  generally  sinistral  or  reversed ; 
and  no  operculum.  The  animal  has  two 
long  tentacula,  with  eyes  at  the  base  : f<»t 
long  ; mantle  large,  so  as  to  cover  part  of  me 
shell,  and  very  transparent.  These  ani- 
mals are  most  frequently  found  on  the  under 
side  of  the  leaves  of  aquatic  plants  : they 
have  a very  singular  way  of  adhering  to  the 
surface  of  the  water  with  the  shell  do^-  i 
wards,  and  crawl  in  that  direction  wim  as 
much  apparent  ease  as  on  a solid  surfaM, 
and  they  wnll  occasionally  let  themselves 
do«m  gradually  by  a thread. 

PH  YS  ALIA.  A genus  of  Acalepha,  re- 
markable for  its  size,  the  brilliancy  of  iw  | 
hues,  and  the  severe  burning  pain  producea  I 
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' by  its  contact.  [See  Portuguese  Man-of- 

W\VR.] 

PICID.S!.  The  name  given  to  n family 
of  Scansorial  birds.  [See  VVoodfecker  .] 

PICHIAGO.  The  Chla/nyphorus  trtcn- 
j catus  [which  see]. 

i PIEKIS.  A genus  of  diurnal  Lepidoptera 
• which,  amongst  numerous  exotic  species, 

■ contains  our  native  Piekis  Ckat.eoi,  the 
Black-veixed  White  or  Hawtiioks  But- 
terfly. This  is  an  elegant  inseet : both 
surfaces  of  the  wings  are  white,  with  black 
nervures ; above,  the  anterior  wings  are 
margined  on  tlicir  outer  edge  with  irregular 
dusky  spots,  transparent  and  triangular  ; 
the  posterior  ones  are  similarly  bordered  on 
! their  outer  edges,  but  the  nervures  are  less 
expanded  on  the  disc  ; beneath,  the  anterior 
wings  resemble  the  upper  surfaces,  but  the 
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j ; nervures  are  more  dilated  j the  posterior 
( ones,  on  the  contrary,  have  the  nervures 

[i  much  stronger  on  the  upper  surface,  ».nd 
I ! very  tliickly  irrorated  with  dusky  : in  both 
! ! sexes  the  wings  are  very  transparent,  the 
'I  female  more  especially.  During  the  earlier 
' periods  of  its  existence  the  caterpillar  lives 
! beneath  a silken  web : it  is  at  first  black. 
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but  is  afterwards  furnished  with  short  yellow 
and  white  hairs,  and  is  marked  with  three 
black  longitudinal  lines  ; it  feeds  on  the 
■ whitethorn.  The  chrysalis  is  cither  yellow 
or  white,  with  small  block  strijies  and  spots. 
In  about  three  weeks  the  perfect  insect 
1 makes  its  appearance.  It  is  by  no  means 
I scarce,  but  periodical  in  its  visits  rather  than 
* generally  abounding. 

PIGEON.  As  the  King- Dove,  Stock-Dove, 
< and  Turtle-Dove  will  he  found  described 
I under  those  words  respectively,  we  shall  de- 
1 vote  this  article  almost  exclusively  to  the 
! tome  or  domesticated  Pigeons,  the  tenants  of 


the  dove-cot.  These  are  the  willing  attend- 
ants on  man,  and  depend  on  his  bounty,  sel- 
dom leaving  the  dwellings  provided  for  tliem, 
and  only  roaming  abroad  to  seek  amusement, 
or  to  procure  subsistence  ; but  when,  ns 
Bewick  observes,  we  consider  the  lightness 
of  their  bodies,  the  great  strength  of  their 
wing,  and  the  amazing  rapidity  of  their 
flight,  it  is  a matter  of  wonder  that  they 
should  submit  even  to  a partial  domestica- 
tion, or  occupy  those  tenements  fitted  up 
for  the  purpose  of  breeding  and  rearing  their 
young.  Pigeons  occur  in  every  climate,  and 
although  they  thrive  best  in  warm  countries, 
yet  with  care  they  succeed  also  in  very 
northern  latitudes.  Their  manners  are 
gentle  and  lively  ; they  are  fond  of  society, 
and  have  always  been  held  emblematic  of 
peace  and  innocence  j they  are  faithful  to 
their  mates,  whom  they  solicit  with  the 
softest  cooings,  the  tenderest  caresses,  and 
the  most  graceful  movements.  The  exterior 
form  of  the  Pigeon  is  elegant : the  bill  is 
weak,  straight,  slender,  somewhat  curved  at 
the  point,  and  has  a soft  protuberance  at  the 
base,  in  which  the  nostrils  are  placed  : the 
legs  are  short  and  red,  and  the  toes  divided 
to  the  origin.  They  moult  once,  and  the 
sexes  do  not  differ  in  plumage. 

It  would  be  as  fruitless  as  unnecessary  to 
attempt  to  describe  all  the  varieties  of  the 
tame  Pigeon  j for  human  art  has  so  much 
altered  the  colour  and  figure  of  this  bird, 
that  pigeon-fanciers,  by  pairing  a male  and 
female  of  different  sorts,  can,  as  they  express 
it,  “breed  them  to  a feather.”  Hence  we 
have  the  various  names  of  Carriers,  Tum- 
blers, Jacobins,  Croppers,  Pouters,  Bunts, 
Turbits,  Shakers,  Fantails,  Owls,  Nuns,  &c., 
aU  birds  that  at  first  may  have  accidentally 
varied  from  the  Stock-dove,  and,  by  having 
these  varieties  still  improved  by  pairing, 
food,  and  climate,  the  different  kinds  have 
been  propagated.  The  Dove-house  Pigeon 
breeds  every  month  ; but  when  the  weather 
is  severe,  and  the  fields  are  covered  with 
snow,  it  must  be  supplied  with  food  : at 
other  times  it  may  be  left  to  itself,  and  gene- 
rally repays  the  owner  for  his  protection. 
The  Pigeon  lays  two  white  eggs,  which  pro- 
duce young  ones  of  different  sexes.  When 
the  eggs  are  laid,  the  female  sits  fifteen  days, 
exclusive  of  the  three  days  she  is  employed 
in  laying,  and  is  relieved  at  Intervals  by  the 
male  ; the  female  performing  her  share  of 
the  duty  by  night,  and  the  male  during  the 
day.  When  hatched,  the  young  only  require 
warmth  for  the  first  three  days  ; a task 
which  the  female  takes  entirely  upon  herself, 
and  never  leaves  them  except  for  a few 
minutes  to  take  a little  food.  After  this 
they  are  fed  for  about  ten  days,  at  first  with 
a milky  secretion  prepared  from  the  glan- 
dular coat  of  the  crop,  and  regurgitated ; 
and  afterwards  with  what  the  old  ones  have 
picked  up  in  the  fields,  and  kept  treasured 
in  their  crops.  This  way  of  supplying  the 
young  with  food  from  the  crop,  in  birds  of 
the  Pigeon  kind,  differs  from  all  others. 
They  have  the  largest  crops,  for  their  size, 
of  any  birds  ; and  they  have  the  power  of 
distending  the  crop  with  air  in  such  a man- 
ner, that,  in  one  species  in  particular,  (the 
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Croppers),  the  bird’s  breast  ai)pears  larger 
tlian  its  body.  Tlie  numerous  glands,  as- 
sisted by  air,  and  the  heat  of  the  bird’s  body, 
are  the  necessary  apparatus  for  secreting 
the  milky  fluid  before  mentioned  : but  as  tlic 
food  is  macerated,  that  also  swells,  and  be- 
comes considerably  dilated. 

Though  the  constancy  of  the  Turtle-dove 
is  proverbial,  tire  Pigeon  of  the  dove-house  is 
not  so  faithful,  and  having  become  subject 
to  man,  i)uts  on  incontinence  among  its 
other  domestic  qualities.  Two  males  are 
often  seen  quarrelling  for  tlie  same  mistress ; 
and  when  the  female  encourages  tlie  free- 
doms of  a new  gallant,  her  old  companion 
1 shows  visible  marks  of  liis  displeasure,  quits 
her  company,  or  if  he  approach,  it  is  only  to 
chastise  her.  Many  instances  have  been 
known  where  two  males,  being  dissatisfied 
witli  their  respective  mates,  have  thought  fit 
to  make  an  exchange,  and  have  lived  in  peace 
and  friendship  with  the  new  objects  of  their 
choice.  The  dove-cot  Pigeons,  like  tlie  rest 
of  the  genus,  retire  to  their  roost  at  a very 
early  hour  ; but  they  leave  it  imusually 
late  in  the  morning  ; and  though  they  will 
perch  on  trees  in  the  day-time,  nothing  will 
induce  them  to  roost  there  at  night.  They 
are  greatly  attached  to  the  cot  of  their  choice; 
so  much  so,  that  they  are  scarcely  to  be  driven 
from  it  but  by  fire-arms.  Pigeons  have  sharp 
sight,  and  are  quick  of  hearing  ; and  when 
pursued  by  a hawk  they  show  that  they  can 
fly  with  great  velocity.  It  is  their  nature 
to  congregate  together,  to  bill  in  courtship, 
and  to  utter  a plaintive  note. 

The  Carrieu  Pigeon.  Of  all  the  varieties, 
tlie  most  remarkable  for  its  attachment  to 
its  native  place  is  the  Carrier  Pigeon,  or 
Messenger  ; so  called  from  its  being  used 
to  convey  letters  from  one  place  to  another. 
These  birds  are  rather  larger  than  most  of 
the  common-sized  Pigeons  ; their  feathers 
lie  very  close  and  even,  and  their  necks  are 
long  and  straiglit  ; so  that  when  they  stand 
upright  on  their  legs,  they  show  more  gen- 
tility of  shape  than  most  other  Pigeons, 
From  the  lower  part  of  the  head  to  the 
middle  of  the  lower  chap  there  grows  out  a 
white,  naked,  fungous  flesh,  which  is  called 
the  wattle,  and  is  generally  met  by  two  small 
protuberances  of  the  same  luxuriant  flesh, 
rising  on  each  side  of  the  under  chap.  The 
eyes  are  surrounded  with  the  same  sort  of 
corrugated  flesh ; and  the  circle  round  the 
black  pupil  of  their  eyes  is  commonly  of  a 
red  brick-dust  colour,  though  more  esteemed 
when  it  is  of  a brilliant  red.  When  the 
luxuriant  flesh  round  ihe  eye  is  thick  and 
broad,  it  is  considered  that  the  Carrier  will 
be  a good  breeder,  and  rear  very  flue  young 
ones.  Extraordinary  attention  was  formerly 
paid  to  the  training  of  these  Pigeons.  An 
actual  post  system,  in  which  Pigeons  were 
the  messengers,  was  establislied  by  the  Sultan 
Noureddin  Mahmoud,  who  died  in  1174 ; 
which  flying  post  lasted  till  1258,  when 
Bagdad  fell  into  the  hands  of  tlie  Mongols, 
and  was  destroyed  by  them.  At  present 
they  are  kept  only  by  a few  wealthy  indivi- 
duals in  the  East,  much  time  and  attention 
being  required  to  train  them  properly.  As 

soon  os  the  young  are  fledged,  a cock  and  u 
hen  bird  are  made  as  tame  as  possible,  and 
accustomed  to  each  otlier’s  society.  They 
are  then  sent,  in  an  uncovered  cage,  to  the 
place  wliither  tliey  are  usually  to  carry  mes- 
sages. If  one  of  tliem  should  be  lost,  or 
carried  away,  after  having  been  well  treated 
for  some  time,  it  wilt  certainly  return  to  its 
mate.  A small  letter  is  written  on  the  finest 
kind  of  thin  paper  ; then  placed  lengthwise  j 
under  one  wing,  and  closely  fastened  with  a 
pin  ( the  point  being  turned  from  the  body)  ' 
to  a feather.  The  custom,  however,  was  not 
altogether  confined  to  the  East ; nor  is  it 
obsolete  ; for  although  we  no  longer  hear  of 
Pigeons  conveying  tidings  of  distress  from  a 
besieged  town,  or  of  promised  deliverance 
from  an  army  advancing  to  its  relief,  we 
know  that  they  are  frequently  employed 
with  effect  in  “stock-jobbing  transactioru,” 
or  in  enabling  an  adept  in  the  mysteries  of 
betting  to  pocket  a few  “cool  hundreds,’’  j 
whether  it  be  from  his  friend  on  the  turf  or  a j 
fellow-patron  of  the  more  ignoble  “ ring.” 
Nay,  we  imagine  they  are  not  even  now 
likely  to  be  wholly  superseded,  — wonderful 
as  are  the  powers  of  steam  and  locomotion  — 
if  it  be  true,  as  stated,  that  a Carrier  Pigeon 
will  perform  the  distance  of  forty  miles  in 
half  an  hour  I 

Having  dwelt  so  fully  on  the  qualities  of  1 
this  serviceable  Pigeon,  it  may  be  proper  to 
give  some  instructions  for  its  education.  “ In 
order  to  train  a Pigeon  for  this  purpose.” 
says  our  authority,  “take  a strong,  full- 
fledged  young  Carrier,  and  convey  it  in  a 
basket  or  bag  about  half  a mile  from  home, 
and  there  turn  it  loose  ; having  repeated  this 
two  or  three  times,  then  take  it  two,  four, 
eight,  ten,  or  twenty  miles,  and  so  on  till  they 
will  return  from  the  remote  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  For  if  they  be  not  practised  when 
young,  the  best  of  them  will  fly  but  insecurely, 
and  stand  a chance  of  being  lost.  Be  careful 
that  the  Pigeon  intended  to  be  sent  with  the 
letter  is  kept  in  the  dark,  and  without  food, 
for  about  eight  hours  before  it  is  let  loose, 
[rather  a long  abstinence,  it  would  seem,  but 
“ use  is  second  nature,”]  when  it  will  imin^ 
diately  rise  to  a great  height,  and  tumit^ 
round,  as  is  their  custom,  will  continue  on  \ 
the  wing  till  it  has  reached  its  horne.”  By 
what  ehart  it  is  guided  in  its  unerring  flight 
is  among  the  wonders  of  instinctive  reason- 
ing. 

The  TtniBLER.  These  birds,  which  are  of 
various  colours,  receive  their  name  iVom  their 
extraordinary  motions  in  ilynng,  frequently 
turning  themselves  in  the  air,  and  proceeding 
with  an  undulating  and  irregular  motion.  i 
They  will  also  frequently  rise  to  such  an  ; 
amazing  height  in  the  air  as  to  be  almost  , 
imperceptible  to  the  keenest  eye.  They  all  ; 
keep  quite  close  together  while  flying,  and  in 
fair  weather  they  will  continue  their  aerial 
evolutions  for  many  hours  at  a time. 

The  Jacobin,  or  Jack.  This  kind  has  a 
range  of  inverted  feathers  on  the  back  part 
of  the  head,  which  turns  towards  the 
like  the  cap  or  cowl  of  a monk  ; thus  de- 
riving their  name  from  the  religious  of  that 
order,  who  w-ear  cowls. 
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The  Croi’per.  The  body  of  this  variety 
is  thick,  short,  ami  clumsy  ; as  arc  also  the 
legs,  which  are  feathered  down  to  the  feet  : 
they  have  a large  pouch  or  bag  hanging 
under  their  beak,  which  they  can  inflate  with 
wind  or  depress  at  pleasure  : tlieir  crop 
luiugs  low,  but  is  very  large  ; and  they  are 
no  loose-featliered  on  their  thighs,  as  to  be 
styled  flag-thiglied. 

i The  Ifpx,  The  head  of  this  bird  is  almost 
covered  with  a veil  of  feathers,  whence  its 
name.  Its  body  is  chiefly  white  ; its  head, 
tail,  and  the  six  flight-feathers  of  Its  wings 
should  be  entirely  red,  yellow,  or  black ; 
that  is,  when  its  head  is  red,  the  tail  and 
flight-feathers  should  be  red  ; and  when  its 
head  is  yellow  or  black,  the  tail  and  flight- 
feathers  should  invariably  correspond  with 
it. 

The  Ealu-p.vte,  or  'White-crowxed 
PiGEOX.  {Columba  leucocephala.')  We  de- 
rive our  information  respecting  this  and  the 
succeeding  species  from  Mr.  Gosse’s  ‘Birds 
of  Jamaica.’  The  author  tells  us  that  “ this 
fine  dove  is  common  in  almost  all  situations, 
but  chiefly  affects  the  groves  of  pimento, 
which  generally  adorn  the  mountain  pens. 
The  sweet  aromatic  berries  afford  him  abun- 
dant and  delicious  food  during  the  pimento 
season  : the  umbrageous  trees  afford  him  a 
concealment  suited  to  his  shy  and  suspicious 
character  ; and  on  them  his  mate  prefers  to 
build  her  rude  platform-nest,  and  rear  her 
tender  progeny.  Wary  exceedingly,  the 
Bald-pate,  from  his  seat  among  the  topmost 
twigs,  discerns  the  gunner,  himself  unseen, 
and  intimates  his  vicinity  only  by  the  rush- 
ing of  his  strong  wings,  as  he  shoots  off  to 
some  distant  part  of  the  grove.  In  the 
breeding  season,  however,  when  alarmed 
from  the  nesting  tree,  he  does  not  fly  far, 
and  soon  returns  i so  that  the  sportsman,  by 
concealing  himself,  and  watching  the  bird’s 
return,  may  bring  him  down.  When  the 
pimento  is  out  of  season,  he  seeks  other 
food ; the  berries  of  the  sweet-wood,  the 
larger  ones  of  the  bread-nut,  and  bum- wood, 
of  the  bastard  cedar,  and  the  fig,  and  the 
little  ruddy  clusters  of  the  fiddle-wood,  at- 
tract him.  He  feeds  early  in  the  morning, 
and  late  in  the  afternoon  : large  numl>ers 
resort  to  a single  tree  (though  not  strictly 
gregarious),  and  when  this  is  observed,  the 
sportsman,  by  going  thither  before  dawn, 
and  lying  in  wait,  may  shoot  them  one  by 
one,  as  they  arrive.  In  September  and 
October  they  are  in  fine  condition,  often 
exceedingly  fat  and  juicy,  and  of  exquisite 
flavour.  In  March  the  clammy-cherry  dis- 
plays its  showy  scarlet  racemes,  to  which 
the  Bald-pates  flock.”  " Late  in  the  year 
they  resort  to  the  saline  morasses,  to  feed  on 
the  seeds  of  the  black  mangrove,  which  I 
have  repeatedly  found  in  the  craw  ; I have 
even  seen  one  descend  to  the  ground  beneath 
a mangrove,  doubtless  in  search  of  the  fallen 
seeds.  In  general,  however,  the  Bald-pate 
is  an  arboreal  pigeon,  his  visits  to  the  earth 
being  very  rare.  He  often  feeds  at  a dis- 
tance from  home  ; so  that  it  is  a common 
thing  to  observe,  just  before  nightfall, 
straggling  parties  of  two  or  three,  or  indi- 
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viduals,  rushing  along  with  arrowy  swiftness 
in  a straight  line  to  some  distant  wood.  The 
Bald-pate  is  a noble  bird  ; plump,  yet  of  a 
graceful  form ; the  iridescent  scale-like 
feathers  of  his  neck,  with  their  black 
borders,  are  very  striking  : he  is  staid  and 
sedate  in  manners,  when  silting,  and  there 
is  something  of  supercilious  sternness  in  his 
countenance,  which,  combined  with  his 
snow-white  head,  always  reminds  me,  strange 
ns  the  comparison  may  appear,  of  the  grand 
Bald  Eagle.  Ills  coo  is  Sary-coat-blue,  ut- 
tered with  much  energy,  the  second  syllable 
short  and  suddenly  elevated,  the  last  a little 
protracted  and  descending.  Incubation 
takes  place  chiefly  in  the  months  of  June 
and  July.  The  nest  is  merely  a very  slight 
platform  of  dry  twigs,  rudely  attaclied,  on 
which  two  eggs  are  laid.  They  are  of  de- 
licate whiteness,  in  form  very  regularly  oval, 
and  in  dimensions  an  inch  and  a half  by 
one-tenth.  The  length  of  the  Bald-pate  is 
sixteen  inches,  expanse  twenty-three  inches 
and  a half.  Irides  cream-white ; eyelids 
purplish  flesh-colour. 

The  'White-bellied  Pigeox  (Peristera 
Jamaicensis)  is  cliiefly  confined  to  the  upland 
districts  ; where  its  loud  and  plaintive  cooing 
makes  the  woods  resound.  It  is  one  of 
those  species  which  habitually  live  on  the 
ground : in  unfrequented  woods,  as  well 
those  which  are  open  as  those  which  are 
chokoil  with  underwood,  the  White-belly 
walks  about  singly  or  in  pairs,  picking  up 
various  seeds.  Its  flesh  is  generally  es- 
teemed ; it  is  white,  juicy,  and  well-fla- 
voured, without  being  liable  to  bitterness. 
“ If  flushed,  it  betakes  itself  to  a low  tree 
not  far  off,  whence,  if  unmolested,  it  is  soon 
down  again.  Often,  when  seen  in  the  woods, 
it  runs  a few  yards,  and  then  rises  to  fly,  but 
ns  if  trusting  less  to  its  powers  of  flight  than 
to  those  of  running,  alights  again  imme- 
diately, and  runs  swiftly  off  among  the 
bushes.  It  has  no  regular  roosting-place, 
often  spending  the  night  on  a stone,  or  a log, 
or  a low  bush  that  happens  to  be  near  the 
spot  where  it  was  feeding  at  nightfall.  This 
is  not  the  case  with  the  other  Doves.  The 
aspect  and  air  of  the  Wliitc-belly  are  unlike 
those  of  its  kindred.  Its  round  head,  the 
prevalence  of  light  hues,  and  its  height  upon 
the  legs,  contribute  to  this  peculiarity.  Es- 
sentially a ground-pigeon,  its  length  of 
tarsus  enables  it  to  run  with  ease  and  ce- 
lerity ; perhaps  more  rapidly  than  any  other 
of  the  family.”  It  is  nearly  thirteen  inches 
in  length,  and  nineteen  in  expanse : feet 
crimson  : beak  black  : forehead  pure  white, 
becoming  slate  blue  on  crown  ; hind-head 
delicate  gray-blue  i neck  reddish-brown, 
changing  to  amethyst,  the  lowest  feathers 
brilliant  green  and  purple.  Back,  wing- 
coverts,  and  uropygials  dusky-brown,  with 
slight  reflexions.  Wing-quills  deep  brown, 
the  outer  edge  narrowly  white,  the  basul 
part  of  inner  webs  chestnut ; true  tail- 
feathers  blue-gray,  with  white  tips.  Under 
parts  pure  white,  tinged  with  flesh-colour 
on  breast : inner  surface  of  wings  chestnut. 
Eyelids  bluish,  the  edges  and  angles  dark 
lake.  The  White-belly  usually  builds  in 


ratlier  a low  situation  ; the  nest  consisting 
of  a few  loose  sticks,  with  some  leaves  in  the 
centre  : the  eggs  are  wliite. 

PIKE.  (Esox.)  A genus  of  Malacoptcry- 
gious  fishes,  of  the  family  Esocixke.  These 
fish  are  distinguished  by  having  only  one 
dorsal  fin  near  the  tail;  along  slender  body, 
compressed  laterally  ; and  the  lower  jaw 
projecting  beyond  the  upper.  They  are  ex- 
tremely voracious  and  destructive,  and  their 
digestive  powers  are  as  remarkable  as  their 
voracity. 

The  Common  Pike  {Esox  Incuts)  is  found 
in  the  fresh  waters  of  most  parts  of  Europe. 
The  body  is  elongated,  and  the  surface  co- 
vered with  small  scales.  When  in  season, 
it  is  beautifully  marked  with  a mixture  of 
green  and  bright  yellow  spots,  passing  into 
white  on  the  abdomen  ; when  out  of  season, 
however,  these  colours  become  dull.  Pikes 
grow  to  a large  size,  occasionally  attaining 
a weight  of  thirty  or  forty  pounds  ; and  are 
taken  in  great  numbers  as  an  article  of  food; 
their  flesh  being  white,  firm,  and  well  tasted. 
They  are  strong,  fierce,  active,  and  particu- 
larly bold  ; swim  rapidly,  and  occasionally 
dart  along  with  inconceivable  velocity. 
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They  are  caught  either  in  what  are  called 
crown  nets,  or  hy  the  hook  ; when  the  latter 
mode  is  used,  the  line  must  be  very  strong, 
and  the  hook  fastened  witli  wne.  The  bait 
generally  used  is  a small  fish.  They  attain 
a great  longevity  : Pennant  speaks  of  one 
that  was  ninety  years  old ; but  Gesner  re- 
lates that,  in  the  year  1497,  a Pike  was  taken 
at  Halibrun  in  Suabia,  with  a brazen  ring 
attached  to  it,  on  which  were  these  words  in 
Greek  characters : “ I am  the  fish  which 
was  first  of  all  put  into  this  lake  by  the 
hands  of  the  Governor  of  the  Universe, 
Frederick  the  Second,  the  6th  of  October, 
1230.”  This  fish  was  therefore  two  hundred 
and  sixty-seven  years  old,  and  was  said  to 
have  weighed  three  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  I The  skeleton,  nineteen  feet  in 
length,  was  long  preserved  at  Manheim  as 
a great  curiosity  in  Natural  History.  Seve- 
ral instances  have,  indeed,  occurred  in  the 
lakes  of  Scotland  where  Pike  of  seventy  or 
eiglity  pounds  each  have  been  caught ; but 
nothing  like  the  patriarchal  age  of  the  Ha- 
librun Pike  was  ever  heard  of  elsewhere. 
Rapid  growth  requires  to  be  sustained  by  a 
corresponding  proportion  of  food  ; and  there 
can  be  no  fear  of  a Pike  starving  while  any 
thing  eatable  is  in  the  way.  Mr.  Jesse  men- 
tions, that  eight  Pike,  of  about  five  pounds 
weiglit  each,  consumed  nearly  800  gudgeons 
in  three  weeks  ; and  that  one  of  these  de- 
voured five  roach,  each  about  four  inches 
long,  witliin  a quarter  of  an  hour.  The  Pike 
not  only  makes  sad  havoc  among  other  fish; 
but,  in  default  of  a sufficient  quantity,  it 
will  devour  frogs,  water-rats,  field  mice,  j 


small  aquatic  birds,  and  other  animals, 
whether  alive  or  dead.  In  short,  so  great  it 
its  rapacity,  that  it  has  been  known  to  con- 
tend with  the  Otter  for  his  prey. 

The  Sea  Pike.  [See  Gaefisii.] 

PILCHARD.  {Clupea pilc/iardus.)  This 
fish,  wliich  resembles  the  Herring,  not  only 
in  general  appearance  but  in  its  habits,  is 
about  nine  inches  in  length,  and  of  a some- 
what less  compressed  and  rounder  form  than 
the  Herring  ; the  scales  considerably  larger, 
Tlie  head  is  rather  flat,  and  the  mouth  is 
destitute  of  teeth  ; the  back  is  of  a bluish 
cast,  the  belly  and  sides  are  silvery,  and  the 
upper  angle  of  each  of  the  gills  is  marked 
with  a large  black  spot.  They  feed  on  mi- 
nute Crustacea  and  other  marine  insects 
found  at  the  bottom  of  the  water.  These 
fish  annually  appear  on  the  English  coast, 
and  are  taken  in  immense  quantities ; the 
same  reason  having  imtll  late  years  been 
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universally  assigned  for  such  vast  shoals  of 
Pilchards  appearing  periodically,  as  for  the 
Herrings,  namely,  their  presumed  migration 
from  the  Arctic  regions  to  warmer  latitudes 
for  the  purpose  of  spawning.  This  theory, 
however,  is  now,  with  sufficient  reason, 
abandoned ; and  it  is  established,  almost 
beyond  a doubt,  that  they  inhabit  our  own. 
seas,  merely  forsaking  the  deep  waters  and 
coming  towards  the  shore  to  deposit  their 
spawn  ; thus  fulfilling  a great  law  of  nature 
in  the  propagation  of  their  species,  and  at 
the  same  time  providing  multitudes  of 
human  beings  with  food.  On  this  head  we 
have  already  spoken  in  the  articles  Hekki.vo 
and  Mackehel,  to  which  we  beg  to  refer. 
And  we  shall  now  avail  ourselves  of  Sir. 
M‘Culloch’s  account  of  the  Pdehard  fishery^ 
which  has  evidently  been  obtained  from  the 
most  authentic  sources. 

“ It  is  carried  on  along  the  coasts  of  Corn- 
wall and  Devon,  from  the  Bolt  Head  in  the 
latter,  round  by  the  Land’s  End  to  Padstow 
and  Bossiney  in  the  former.  Its  principal 
seats  are  St.  Ives,  Mount’s  Bay,  and  Meva- 
gissey.  The  fish  usually  make  their  appear- 
ance in  vast  shoals  in  the  early  part  of  July, 
and  disappear  about  the  middle  of  October ; 
but  they  sometimes  reappear  in  large  num- 
bers in  November  and  December.  They 
are  taken  either  by  scans  or  by  drift-nets, 
but  principally,  perhaps,  by  the  former.  A 
sean  is  a net,  varying  from  200  to  300  fathoms 
in  length,  and  from  10  to  14J  ditto  in  depth, 
having  cork  buoys  on  one  edge  and  lead 
weights  on  the  other.  Three  boats  are  at- 
tached to  each  sean,  viz.,  a boat  \,scan-boat\ 
of  about  15  tons  burden,  for  carrying  the 
sean  ; another  {foJtower),  of  about  the  same 
size,  to  assist  in  mooring  it ; and  a ampler 
boat  {lurkcr),  for  general  puriioscs.  The  i 


mimber  of  hands  employed  in  these  three 
boats  varies  from  13  to  18,  but  may  be  taken, 
at  an  average,  at  about  16.  When  the  shoals 
of  fish  come  so  near  the  shore  that  the  water 
is  about  the  depth  of  the  sean,  it  is  employed 
: to  encircle  them  ; the  fishermen  being  di- 
' reeled  to  proper  places  for  casting  or  shooting 
: the  nets  by  persons  (Auers)  stationed  for  that 
purpose  on  the  cliffs  and  in  the  boats.  The 
practice  is  to  row  the  boat  with  the  seen  on 
board  gently  round  the  shoal ; and  the  sean 
being,  at  the  same  time,  thrown  gradually 
into  the  water,  assumes,  by  means  of  its  buoys 
and  weights,  a vertical  position,  its  loaded 
edge  being  at  the  bottom,  and  the  other 
floating  on  the  surface.  Its  two  ends  are 
then  fastened  together  ; and,  being  brought 
into  a convenient  situation,  it  is  moored  by 

■ small  anchors  or  grapnels  : sometimes,  how- 
ever, one  or  two  smaller  seans  are  employed 
to  assist  in  securing  the  fish.  At  low  water, 
the  enclosed  flsh  are  taken  out  by  a tuck  net, 
tmd  carried  to  the  shore.  A single  sean  has 
been  known  to  enclose  at  once  as  many  as 
4,200  hogsheads  (1,200  tons)  of  flsh  1 But 
this  was  the  greatest  quantity  ever  taken, 
and  it  is  but  seldom  that  as  many  os  1,200 
hogsheads  are  caught  at  a time.  The  “take,” 
in  fact,  depends  upon  so  many  accidental 
circumstances,  that  while  one  sean  may 
catch  and  cure  in  a season  from  1,000  to 

. 2.000  hogsheads,  others  in  the  neighbourhood 
may  not  get  a single  fish.  In  some  places 
the  tides  are  so  strong  os  to  break  the  seans, 
and  set  the  fish  at  liberty.  When  the  quan- 
tity enclosed  is  large,  it  requires  several  days 
to  take  them  out,  os  they  must  not  be  re- 
moved in  greater  numbers  than  those  who 
salt  them  can  conveniently  manage. 

“ As  soon  as  the  fish  are  brought  on  shore, 
they  arc  carried  to  cellars  or  warehouses, 
where  they  are  piled  in  large  heaps,  having 
a suflicient  quantity  of  salt  interspersed  be- 
tween the  layers.  Having  remained  in  this 
^ state  for  about  35  days,  they  are,  after  being 
carefully  washed  and  cleaned,  packed  in 
hogsheads,  each  containing,  at  an  average, 

• about  2,600  flsh : they  are  then  subject  to  a 

■ pressure  sufficient  to  extract  the  oil,  of  which 
each  hc^shead  yields,  provided  the  fish  be 
caught  in  summer,  about  three  gallons  ; but 
those  that  are  taken  late  in  the  season  do 

: not  yield  above  half  this  quantity.  This  oil 
usually  sells  for  from  12  to  15  per  cent,  under 
the  price  of  brown  seal  oil.  The  broken  and 
'refuse  fish  and  salt  are  sold  to  the  farmers, 
> and  are  used  as  manure  with  excellent  effect. 
The  skimmings  which  float  on  the  water  in 

■ which  the  Pilchards  are  washed  are  called 
idrega,  and  are  chiefly  sold  as  grease  for  ma- 
chinery. The  sean  fishery  employs  about 
1,500  hands  regularly  throughout  the  season, 

: and  a vast  number  more  when  any  consi- 
derable shoals  are  inclosed.  Four  fifths  of 
' the  persons  employed  on  shore  in  the  salting, 
curing,  packing,  Sec.  of  the  fish,  arc  women."' 
Commercial  Dictionary  (yrhcic  further  sta- 

■ tistics  may  be  seen). 

To  the  foregoing  account  wc  may  add,  that 

• the  Cornish  Pilchard  Fisheries  produce,  upon 
lan  average,  60, IKK),0<J0  per  annum,  or  21,000 
' hogsheads  of  Pilchards  ; and  that  the  season 

of  1845  produced  100^)00,000. 


Pilchards  frequent  both  the  French  and 
Spanish  coasts,  but  not  in  very  considerable 
numbers,  or  with  much  regularity  : the  coast 
of  Cornwall  seems  to  be  their  native  home  ; 
for  there  they  are  found  tlirough  all  the 
seasons  of  the  year. 

PILOT-FISH.  (N'aucrates  dvetor.)  This 
fish  is  in  size  and  shape  like  the  mackerel, 
and  may  be  Immediately  recognized  by  cer- 
tain conspicuous  bands  which  surround  its 
body.  Its  general  colour  is  a silvery  grayish 
blue,  darkest  on  the  back  ; five  dark  blue 
transverse  bands  puss  round  the  body,  and 
both  on  the  head  and  tail  are  slight  indica- 
tions of  another  band.  The  head  is  small, 
the  under  jaw  rather  the  longer,  and  the 
nose  rounded  ; the  scales  are  small  and  oval  j 
the  ventral  fins  are  attached  to  the  abdomen 
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by  a membrane  through  one-third  of  their 
length  ; the  pectoral  fins  are  clouded  with 
white  and  blue,  the  ventrals  nearly  black. 
The  Pilot-fish  will  frequently  attend  a ship 
during  its  course  at  sea  for  weeks  or  even 
months  together  ; and  there  are  many  cu- 
rious stories  told  respecting  its  habits,  in 
occasionally  directing  a Shark  where  to  find 
a good  meal,  and  also  in  warning  him  when 
to  avoid  a dangerous  bait.  We  shall,  how- 
ever, leave  the  relation  of  such  wonders  to 
others  ; and  be  content  with  observing  that 
the  Pilot-fish  is  frequently  found  in  com- 
pany with  the  Shark,  and  is  well  rewarded 
for  his  attendance  in  being  able  to  snatch 
up  the  morsels  wliioh  are  overlooked  by  his 
companion. 

PILUMNUS.  A genus  of  short-tailed 
Decapod  Crustacea : so  called  from  most 
of  the  species  being  more  or  less  covered  with 
long  hairs  ; one  species  (P.  hirtelius)  is  found 
on  the  British  coasts. 

PIMELIID.S;.  An  extensive  family  of 
Coleopterous  insects,  which,  although  little 
known  in  this  country,  are  abundant  in 
Southern  and  Eastern  Europe,  and  in  the 
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deserts  of  Africa:  they  are  fond  of  salt  and 
sandy  situations,  and  consequently  frequent 
the  shores  of  the  sea,  particularly  tlie  Me- 


Eije  Errn^uiy  of  jliatiiral  ; 
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diterranean.  They  are  distinguished  by 
having  the  elytra  soldered  together  ; the 
wings  rudimental  or  obsolete  ; the  palpi  fili- 
form ; the  mandibles  bifid  at  the  tips  ; and 
the  maxiilaj  concealed  by  the  mentum,  which 
is  very  large,  and  not  narrowed  at  tlie  base. 
Their  colours  are  black  or  obscure  ; they  are 
exceedingly  sluggish,  and  on  being  alarmed 
they  emit  a disagreeably  fetid  fiuid. 

PIMELODUS.  A genus  of  malacoptery- 
gious  abdominal  fishes,  separated  by  La- 
cepede  from  the  genus  Silurus  of  Linnaeus  : 
by  modern  Ichthyologists  again  this  genus  is 
subdivided.  The  head 
is  depressed  ; thei'e  are 
two  dorsal  fins,  the  se- 
cond adipose.  Tliere  are 
very  many  species  of  this 
group,  found  chiefly  in 
South  America,  the  Nile, 
and  some  of  the  Eastern 
rivers.  We  figure  a small 
species  discovered  by  M. 
Humboldt  in  the  king- 
dom of  Quito,  where  it 
lives  in  streams,  and  is 
only  occasionally  eaten 
by  the  very  poorest  of  the 
Indians.  This  species 
has  two  cirri  on  the  head; 
it  is  of  an  olive  colour, 
sprinkled  with  small 
black  spots,  and  is  about 
four  inches  long  ; but  the 
striking  fact  whence  it 
derives  its  specific  name, 
(P.  Cyclopum')  is  its  being 
piMF.LODus  found  sometimes  in  thou- 

oToLopaM  sands,  ejected  from  the 

crater  or  the  apertures 
on  the  sides  of  volcanoes.  The  inhabit- 
ants know  them  well,  and  call  them  pre- 
nadillas.  They  are  believed  to  abound  in 
subterraneous  lakes,  and  only  to  be  found 
by  accident  in  the  streams.  On  emerging 
from  the  crater  they  are  found  so  little 
changed,  that  they  can  always  be  recognized: 
a proof  that  the  heat  of  the  water  thrown  up 
from  the  volcano  can  have  little  effect  on 
them  : this  may  in  part  be  owing  to  the 
mucilage  with  which  they  are  covered. 

PINE  MARTEN.  [See  M^vkten.] 

PINION  [MOTHS].  A name  applied  by 
collectors  to  different  species  of  Moths,  of 
the  genus  Cosmia. 

PINNA.  A genus  of  Mollusca,  called  also 
the  Wing-shell,  which  in  many  respects  ap- 
proaches the  Mussels.  It  has  two  equal 
wedge-shaped  valves,  united  by  a ligament 
along  one  of  their  sides  ; and  attains  a very 
considerable  size,  sometimes  being  nearly 
three  feet  long.  The  animal  fixes  itself,  by 
its  hyssus,  which  is  remarkably  long  and 
silky,  to  submarine  rocks  and  other  bodies  ; 
where  it  lives  in  a vertical  position,  the  point 
of  the  shell  being  undermost,  and  tlie  base 
or  edge  above.  Sometimes  large  quantities 
of  them  are  even  found  attaclicd  to  a sandy 
bottom  at  the  depth  of  a few  fathoms.  They 
are  common  in  some  parts  of  tlie  Mediter- 
ranean ; and  are  not  merely  sought  as  food 


by  the  inliabitants  on  the  coasts,  but  they 
gatlier  the  byssus,  of  wliich  a stuff  may  be  I 
formed  that  is  remarkable  for  its  warmth  and  < 
suppleness.  The  filaments  are  extremely 
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fine  and  strong,  and  the  colour,  which  is  a 
reddish-brown,  never  fades.  The  finest  bys- 
sus of  the  ancients  was  fabricated  from  these 
filaments  ; and  in  Sicily  they  are  still  some-  I 
times  manufactured  into  gloves  and  other 
articles  of  dress,  though,  it  must  be  confessed, 
more  as  an  object  of  curiosity  than  for  use. 

PINNIPEDES.  A group  of  Hecapodoui 
Crustacea,  met  with  at  a distance  from  the 
coasts.  They  are  characterized  by  having 
the  hind  pair  of  legs  terminated  by  a flat- 
tened plate  for  swimming.  The  most  notice-  I 
able  of  these  swimming  or  shuttle-crabs,  as  ' 
they  are  termed,  are  the  exotic  species  com-  , 
posing  the  genus  Matuta,  which  have  the  \ 
carapax  nearly  circular,  and  armed  on  each 
side  with  a strong  spine,  and  with  the  four 
posterior  pairs  of  legs  terminated  by  a di- 
lated plate  for  swimming.  Some  of  the  ! 
smaller  species,  foimd  on  our  own  coasts, 
are  exceedingly  abundant,  and  furnish  the 
lower  orders  in  London  and  elsewhere  with 
an  article  of  food.  | 

PINNOTHERES,  or  OYSTER  CRAB. 

A genus  of  Decapod  Crustaceans,  of  very 
small  size  (some  of  them  called  Pea-crabs), 
which  i-eside,  during  a portion  of  the  year  at 
least,  inside  various  bivalve  shells,  such  as  . 
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mussels,  &c.  The  carapace  of  the  females  ' 
is  suborbicular,  very  tliin  and  soft ; whilst  , 
that  of  the  males  is  firmer  and  nearly  glo-  , 
bular,  and  rather  pointed  in  front ; the  legs 
are  of  moderate  length,  and  the  claws  of  the  I 
ordinary  form  ; the  tail  of  the  female  is  very 
ample,  and  covers  the  whole  of  the  under  ^ 
side  of  the  body.  The  ancients  believed  that 
the  Pea-crab  lived  upon  the  best  terms  with  ' 
tlie  inhabitant  of  the  shell  in  which  it  was 
found  ; and  tliat  they  not  only  warned  them  ; 
of  danger,  but  went  abroad  to  cater  for  them.  ■ 

PINTAIL  DUCK.  {Dafla  aatla.)  Tliis  | 
is  an  elegantly  formed,  long-lxxlicd  Duck, 
the  neck  longer  and  more  slender  than  most  : 

others.  It  is  ashy  and  cautious  bird,  feeding 

in  the  mud  flats  and  shallow  freshwater 
marshes,  but  rarely  resides  on  the  sea  coast-  ) 


^ ^Bnpular  i0tctt0nHri)  of  Stm'matclr  iSaturc. 


They  inhabit  the  whole  northern  parts  of 
Europe,  Asia,  and  America.  Great  flocks 
< of  them  are  sometimes  spread  along  the  isles 
and  shores  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  ns  well 
as  on  the  interior  lakes  of  both  those  coun- 
tries. The  male  Pintail  Duck  is  twenty-six 
I inches  in  length,  and  two  feet  ten  inches  in 
j extent : the  bill  is  a dusky  lead  colour  ; head 
I and  half  of  the  neck  pale  brown,  each  side 
of  the  neck  marked  with  a band  of  purple 
I violet,  bordering  the  wliite  : hind  part  of 
i the  upper  half  of  the  neck  black,  bordered 
i on  each  side  by  a stripe  of  wlute,  which 
1 spreads  over  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  be- 
1 fore  ; sides  of  the  breast  and  upper  part 

I of  the  back  white,  thickly  and  elegantly 
L marked  with  transverse  undulating  lines  of 

I I black,  here  and  there  tinged  with  pale  buif ; 

I ' throat  and  middle  of  the  belly  whitish ; 

' flanks  finely  pencilled  with  waving  lines  ; 
B vent  white  ; under  tail-coverts  black  ; lesser 
w wing-coverts  brown  ash ; greater  wing-co- 
M verts  black,  tipped  with  orange  ; below  which 
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the  Common  Toad.  It  is  one  of  those  ani- 
mals which,  at  first  view,  every  one  pro- 
nounces deformed  and  hideous  ; the  general 
uncouthness  of  its  shape  being  often  aggra- 
vated by  a phenomenon  unexampled  in  the 
rest  of  the  animal  world,  namely,  the  young 
in  various  stages  of  exclusion,  proceeding 
from  cells  dispersed  over  the  back  oi  the 
parent.  It  was  for  a long  time  supposed  that 
the  ova  of  this  extraordinary  reptile  were  pro- 
duced in  the  dorsal  cells,  without  having  been 
first  excluded  in  the  form  of  spawn  j but  it  is 


I PINTAIL  nucx, — (dAFILA  ACUTA.) 

. is  the  speculum  of  rich  golden  green,  bor- 
; dered  Mow  with  a band  of  black,  and  another 
of  white  ; primaries  dusky  brown  ; tertials 
: long,  black,  edged  with  white,  and  tinged 
I with  rust ; rump  and  tail-coverts  pale  ash, 
centred  with  dark  brown  ; tail  greatly 
: pointed,  the  two  middle  tapering  feathers 
•being  full  five  inches  longer  than  the  others, 
i ind  black  ; the  rest  brown  ash,  edged  with 
-white  ! legs,  a pale  lead  colour.  The  female 
has  the  crown  of  a dark  brown  colour  j back, 

• and  root  of  the  neck  above,  black,  each  fea- 

■ ther  elegantly  waved  with  broad  lines  of 
brownish  white,  these  wavings  becoming 

-rufous  on  the  scapulars  ; but  the  general 
i plumage  is  a dull  brownish  white,  speckled 

• with  dark  brown. 

Pri’A.  A genus  of  Batrochian  reptiles, 
r ilosel^  allied  to  the  common  Toad,  but  dis- 
I unguished  by  the  body  being  horizontally 
f lattened,  the  head  large  and  triangular, 

I xmgue  wanting,  tympanum  concealed  be- 
r leath  the  skin,  the  eyes  small,  placed  near 
1 he  margin  of  the  upi>er  jaw.  The  best 

■ tnowu  species  is  the  Suhixaji  Toad,  Pii'a 
!>  it/Ki.VAME.vsis  (the  Ilufopipa  of  Dinnaius). 

This  species  considerably  exceeds  in  size 


SURINAM  TOAD. — (PIPA  BURIN AMBNBIS.) 

now  thoroughly  ascertained  that  the  female 
Pipa  deposits  her  eggs  or  spawn  at  the  brink 
of  some  stagnant  water  j and  that  the  male 
collects  or  amasses  the  heap  of  ova,  and  de- 
posits them  with  great  care  on  the  back  of 
the  female,  where,  after  impregnation,  they 
are  pressed  into  the  cellules,  which  are  at 
that  period  open  for  their  reception,  and 
afterwards  close  over  them  ; thus  retaining 
them  till  the  period  of  their  second  birth  ; 
which  happens  in  somewhat  less  than  tliree 
months,  when  they  emerge  from  the  back  of 
the  parent  in  their  complete  state.  During 
the  time  of  their  concealment,  however,  they 
undergo  the  usual  change  of  the  rest  of  this 
genus,  being  first  hatched  from  the  egg  in  the 
form  of  a Tadpole  ; and  gradually  acquire 
their  complete  shape,  some  time  before  their 
exclusion.  This  species  inhabits  the  obscure 
nooks  of  houses  in  Cayenne  and  Surinam, 
and  has  a granulated  back,  with  three  lon- 
gitudinal ranges  of  larger  granules. 

PIPE-FISH.  (Si/nffnathus.)  There  are 
several  species  of  this  genus,  the  distinguish- 
ing characters  of  which  are,  that  the  body  is 
greatly  elongated,  slender,  and  covered  with 
a series  of  indurated  plates,  arranged  in 
parallel  lines ; that  the  nose  is  long  and 
tubular  j that  the  gills  are  arranged  in  small 
round  tufts  along  the  branchial  arches  ; and 
that  there  are  no  ventral  fins. 


PlPB-nflH. — (BYNONArHUS.) 

The  Great  Pipe-fish  (SyngnatMis  acus) 
is  one  of  the  most  common  species  found  on 
our  coasts,  sometimes  among  sca-wced  at 
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low  water,  and  at  other  times  in  deep  water. 
It  is  usually  seen  of  the  length  of  twelve  or 
fifteen  inches,  but  is  sometimes  found,  espe- 
cially in  the  northern  seas,  measuring  from 
two  to  three  feet.  Its  form  is  extremely 
slender,  gradually  tapering  towards  the  ex- 
tremity ; of  a palish  brown  colour,  varied 
throughout  its  whole  length  with  broad  al- 
ternate zones  of  a deeper  hue,  slightly  varie- 
gated : the  lamina!  wdth  which  the  joints  of 
the  body  are  covered,  appear  to  be  finely  ra- 
diated from  the  centre  by  numerous  streaks; 
the  dorsal  fin  is  thin,  shallow,  and  small,  the 
pectorals  are  small  and  slightly  rounded : 
and  the  tail  is  of  a corresponding  shape  and 
size.  In  spring,  the  ova  of  this  genus  are 
found  lying  in  a longitudinal  division  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  abdomen  ; and  from  these 
are  hatched  the  young,  completely  formed. 

The  Little  Pipe-fish  (_SyngnatInis  oplii- 
dion)  is  about  five  or  six  inches  long,  slender, 
nearly  cylindiical,  and  tapering  off  to  a 
point.  It  wants  both  the  pectoral  and  caudal 
fins  ; and  is  covered  with  a smooth  skin, 
whereas  the  other  kinds  are  covered  with  a 
sort  of  crust.  They  are  either  olive  green, 
or  tinged  with  yellowish-brown. 

But  by  far  the  most  extraordinary  species 
is  the  Foliated  Pipe-fish  iSyngnathus  fo- 
Xiatus).  In  its  general  shape  it  is  greatly 
allied  to  the  Hippocampus,  but  is  consider- 
ably longer  : its  great  singularity,  however, 
consists  in  certain  large  leaf-shaped  appen- 
dages with  which  the  back,  tail,  and  ab- 
domen are  furnished  ; these  appendages  are 
situated  on  very  strong,  rough,  square  spines 
or  processes,  and,  were  it  not  for  the  regu- 
larity of  their  respective  proportions,  might 
be  mistaken  for  the  leaves  of  some  kind  of 
fucus  adhering  to  the  spines.  The  colour  of 
the  whole  animal  is  a dusky  olive,  thickly 
sprinkled  on  all  parts,  except  on  these  ap- 
pendages, with  small,  round,  wliitish  specks, 
and  accompanied  by  a kind  of  metallic  gloss 
on  the  abdomen  : the  fins  are  soft,  tender, 
and  transparent.  This  remarkable  species 
is  a native  of  the  Indian  seas. 

PIPING  CHOW.  (Barita  tibicen.)  A 
striking  bird,  by  some  placed  among  the 
Shrikes,  by  others  among  the  Crows.  As  the 
crow  in  the  fable  was  proved  unable  to  sing 
or  chant,  and  as  our  present  bird  is  decidedly 
most  musical,  his  talents  would  remove  him 
from  that  despised  group,  even  if  his  cha- 
racters were  not  somewhat  different.  It  is  a 
common  species  in  New  South  W ales,  whence 
it  is  not  unfrequently  brought  alive  to  this 
country.  The  visitors  to  the  Zoological  Gar- 
dens in  the  Regent's  Park  cannot  have  failed 
to  be  amused  with  his  peculiar  musical  pipe, 
as  well  as  his  pleasant  look  : black  is  the  most 
prevalent  colour  of  his  plumage  ; the  hinder 
part  of  the  neck,  and  the  top  of  the  back, 
and  the  base  of  the  wing-coverts  are  white, 
tinged  with  grayish  blue  : by  some  authors 
this  genus  is  named  Cracticus. — For  another 
species  see  Ckow-Siiiiike. 

PIPIT.  lAnthns.)  The  Pipits  are  birds 
very  much  resembling  the  Larks,  both  in 
regard  to  tlicir  generally  having  a long  hind 
claw  and  in  the  colour  of  their  plumage. 
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The  Thee  Pipit  lAnthus  arhoreux),  a mi- 
gratory siiecies,  and  very  sweet  songster,  is 
of  common  occurrence  in  Britain.  This  bird 
generally  rises  singing  from  the  ground, 
and  after  attaining  a certain  height,  de-  | 
scends  and  rests  on  the  summit  of  a tree  : 
from  which  it  again  rises  and  descends 
singing  to  the  ground.  Its  colour  is  a 
streaked  olive-brown  above,  paler  under- 
neath, with  longitudinal  dark  spots  on  the 
breast,  and  two  pale  transversal  bands  on 
each  wing.  The  Common  Pipit  lAnlhut 
pratensis)  is  extremely  common  throughout 
Europe,  inhabiting  mountain  moors,  and 
lowland  heaths  and  marshes.  It  is  a more 
slender  bird  than  the  preceding.  The 
Shore  Pipit  {Anthus  aquaticus)  abounds  oii 
the  sea  coast,  and  is  very  rarely  met  with 
inland.  It  is  larger  and  darker  coloured, 
and  is  a superior  songster  to  the  last  named.  , 

PIPRA.  A genus  of  Dentirostral  birds,  ' 
comprehending  the  different  species  of  JIa-  ’ 
nakins.  They  are  for  the  most  part  natives 
of  the  warmer  regions  of  America,  and  noted 
for  the  brilliancy  of  their  colours.  They  : 
have  a compressed  bill,  higher  than  broad, 
emarginate,  with  great  nasal  fossae.  Their 
tail  and  limbs  are  short ; and  their  general 
proportions  occasioned  them  to  be  long  re-  ' 
garded  as  allied  to  the  Tits.  They  frequent  ; 
woods,  are  very  active,  and  their  flight  is  : 
short,  but  quick.  | 

In  Mr.  Edwards’s  narrative  of  a ‘ Voyage  | 
up  the  Amazon,’  he  says,  the  Mauakins,  in 
their  different  varieties,  form  a beautiful 
family,  the  most  numerous  of  any,  and  cor- 
responding much  in  their  habits  to  our 
W arblers.  “ They  are  tiny  things,  gene- 
rally having  black  bodies,  and  heads  of 
yellow,  red,  white,  and  other  colours.  Like 
perpetual  motion  personified,  they  move 
about  the  branches  and  low  shrubs,  always 
piping  their  sharp  notes  ; and,  unless  upon 
a feeding-tree,  almost  defying  shot.’.’ 

PITHECIA.  The  name  given  to  a genus 
of  South  American  Monkeys.  [See  Mox- 

KEV.]  ^ 

PLACUNA.  A genus  of  Conchiferous 
Mollusca,  family  Ostracea.  The  shell  is 
compressed,  thin,  equivalve,  and  nearly  equi- 
lateral ; planorbicular,  fibrous,  foliaceous, 
and  nearly  transparent  : hinge  flat.  The 
most  noted  species  is  the  Flacuna  placentia, 
or  Chinese  Window  Oyster,  which  is  used  for 
windows,  lanthoms,  &c.,  in  China,  os  horn 
is  used  here.  The  valves,  when  closed,  are 
so  thin  as  to  appear  to  touch  ; the  anirnal  is 
consequently  exceedingly  flat.  The  Chinese 
also  use  the  poivder  of  this  shell  for  silver  in 
their  water-colour  drawings. 

PLACUNANOMIA.  A genus  of  Con- 
chiferous Mollusca  ; the  shell  of  which  is 
thin,  smooth,  inequivalve,  plaited  round  the 
edge  ; attached  by  a bony  substance  passing 
through  a fissure  in  the  lower  valve.  It 
partakes,  as  its  name  denotes,  of  the  cha- 
racters both  of  Plartina  and  Anowia;  the 
hinge  resembling  the  former,  and  the  open- 
ing in  the  lower  valve  for  the  passage  of  the 
tendon  being  like  the  latter.  ! 
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j PLAICE.  {Pleuronectes  platessa.)  This 
' well-known  species  of  Pleuronecthlce,  or 
Flatfish,  is  easily  distinguished  from  others 
of  the  genus  by  its  shape  and  colours,  being 
very  broad  and  flat,  and  of  a fine  pale  brown 
above,  marked  both  on  the  body  and  fins  by 
, numerous  moderately  large  orange-coloured 
, spots  ; while  the  whole  of  the  under  part  is 
\ perfectly  white  : behind  the  left  eye  is  a 
row  of  six  tubercles,  reaching  us  far  as  the 
commencement  of  the  lateral  line ; the 
mouth  is  rather  small,  the  lower  jaw  longer 
than  the  upper,  and  both  furnished  with  a 
row  of  small  teeth.  When  near  the  ground 
they  swim  slowly  and  horizontally  ; but  if 
suddenly  disturbed,  they  sometimes  change 


FLAICE. — (PLEURONECTES  PLATESSA.) 

the  horizontal  to  the  vertical  position,  dart- 
ing along  with  meteor-like  rapidity,  and 
then  again  quickly  resuming  their  inactive 
; habits  at  the  bottom  of  the  water.  Plaice 

i feed  on  small  fish  and  young  Crustacea,  and 

have  sometimes  been  taken  on  our  coasts 
I weighing  fifteen  pounds,  but  a fish  one-half 
that  weight  is  considered  very  large.  The 
' finest  kind,  called  Diamond  Plaice,  are 

' i caught  on  the  Sussex  coast.  These  fish  are 

i in  considerable  esteem  as  food,  though  by 
I no  means  equal  to  the  Turbot  and  Sole, 
i Those  of  a moderate  size  are  reckoned  the 
> I , best  eating. 

I PLANAXIS.  A genus  of  Mollusca,  re- 
! sembling  the  Phasianelke,  very  abundantly 
i found  in  India,  South  America,  and  the  Isle 
of  France.  The  shell  is  small  and  oval,  the 
spire  consisting  of  few  whorls  ; outer  lip 
thickened  and  denticulated  within  ; oper- 
culum thin  and  homy,  with  a terminal 
' nucleus. 

PL.4XIPENNES.  The  name  given  to  a 
j I tribe  of  Xeuroptcrons  insects,  comprehend- 
i I ing  those  in  which  the  inferior  pair  of  wings 

j j almost  equal  the  superior  ones,  and  are 

I ' simply  folded  underneath  at  their  anterior 
I i margin.  The  antennse  arc  multi-articulate, 
j I and  much  longer  than  the  head  ; the  max- 
I ' illary  palpi  are  shorter  than  the  head,  and 
i are  composed  of  four  or  five  joints.  The 

I Ant-Lions  (Jfyrmcleon)  and  Termites  are 

j examples  of  this  tribe. 

; PL.AXORBI3.  A genus  of  snails,  chiefly 

It  inhabiting  ponds  or  the  banks  of  rivers,  and 

deriving  their  name  from  the  form  of  the 
shell,  which  is  that  of  a flattened  orb,  occa- 
sioned by  the  volutions  licing  coiled  on  the 
same  plane.  Many  of  the  sjiecies  are  com- 
mon In  Great  Britain  ; and  fossil  siiccies  arc 


found  in  the  freshwater  strata  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris. 


WEST  INDIA  PLAN0RBI8. 

(P.  OUADALOnPENSIS.) 

PLANTIGRADA.  (Lat.  planta,  the  sole 
of  the  foot  ; ffradior,  I march.)  The  name 
of  a tribe  of  carnivorous  Mammalia,  which 
appiy  the  whole  or  part  of  the  sole  of  the 
foot  to  the  ground  in  walking,  &c.  The 
Bears,  Racoons,  Badgers,  &c.  are  examples 
of  Plantigrade  Carnivora. 

PDANT-LICE.  [See  Aphis.] 

PLATESSA.  A sub-genus  of  the  Flcu- 
ronectidee,  or  flat-fish  family,  comprising  the 
Flounders,  Plaice,  &c. 

PLATYCERCUS.  A genus  of  the  Parrot 
tribe,  which  derives  its  name  from  its  fine 
wide  tail : there  are  many  species,  most  of 
W'hich  are  natives  of  Australia.  As  an  ex- 
ample, we  may  cite  the  Pennantian  or 
Blue-cheeked  Parrakeet  (Platycercus 
Pennantii).  This  beautiful  Parakeet  is  very 
generally  dispersed  over  New  South  Wales, 
its  true  habitat,  and  is  chiefly  found  on  the 
ranges  of  grassy  hills  and  brushes.  Although 
much  variation  exists  between  the  plumage 
of  these  birds  in  youth  and  maturity,  the 
colouring  of  the  sexes  when  fully  adult  is 
alike.  “ The  head,  neck,  all  the  under  sur- 
face, the  rump  and  upper  tail-coverts,  are  of 
a rich  deep  crimson-red  ; the  feathers  of 
the  back  and  scapularics  black,  broadly  mar- 
gined with  rich  crimson-red  ; the  cheeks  and 
shoulders  cerulean  blue  ; the  greater  wring- 
coverts  pale  blue  ; the  primaries  and  secon- 
daries black,  with  the  basal  half  of  their 
external  webs  margined  with  deep  blue  ; 
the  two  centre  tail-feathers  green,  passing 
into  blue  on  their  margins  and  at  the  tip  ; 
the  remainder  black  on  the  inner  webs  for 
three-fonrths  of  their  length  ; deep  blue  for 
nearly  the  same  length  on  their  outer  webs, 
and  largely  tipped  on  both  webs  with  pale 
blue,  which  becomes  still  paler  to  the  tips  of 
the  feathers  ; bill  hom-colour ; irides  very 
dark  brown  ; feet  blackish  brown.”  It 
breeds  in  the  holes  of  the  large  gum-trees  ; 
the  mouths  of  September,  October,  and  No- 
vember constituting  the  breeding  season. 
It  makes  no  nest,  but  deposits  from  four  to 
seven  white  eggs  on  the  rotten  wood  at  the 
bottom  of  the  hole.  In  disposition  this 
species  is  tame  and  familiar ; few  can  ex- 
ceed it  ill  interest  or  beauty ; and  conse- 
quently it  is  one  of  the  commonest  living 
Parakeets  sent  from  Australia  to  this 
country.  The  plumage  of  the  young  birds 
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during  the  first  autumn  is  a nearly  uniform 
^ green,  wliich  is  gradually  changing  to  a 
; party-coloured  livery  of  scarlet,  blue,  and 
green,  till  it  assumes  the  rich  and  well- 
defined  colours  of  the  adult. 

PLATYPUS.  [See  OBNiinounTNCus.] 

PLATYRRHINI.  The  name  given  to  a 
division  of  the  Quadrumana,  comprehending 
all  the  large  species  of  Monkey-Uke  animals 
belonging  to  the  New  World.  They  are 
characterized  by  having  thirty-six  grinders 
(being  Ibur  more  than  the  others) ; the  tail, 
in  general,  long ; and  in  some  species  pre- 
hensile ; no  cheek-pouches  ; posteriors  hairy 
and  without  callosities  ; nostrils  opening  on 
the  sides  of  the  nose,  and  not  underneath. 
[See  Monkev.] 

PLECTOGNATHI.  The  name  of  an 
order  of  fishes,  in  some  measure  connecting 
the  osseous  with  the  cartilaginous  kinds  ; 
comprehendiug  those  which  have  the  jaws 
formed  by  the  maxillary  bones  being  anchy- 
losed  to  the  sides  of  the  intermaxillaries. 

PLESIOSAURUS.  The  name  of  a genus 
of  extinct  marine  Saurians,  of  gigantic  di- 
mensions, which  may  be  thus  described : 
the  head  short,  somewhat  oblong,  and  obtuse; 
the  neck  extremely  long,  consisting  of  about 
thirty-thiee  vertebra: ; body  elongated  ; tail 
short ; nostrils  small ; teeth  numerous,  lodged 
in  small  alveoli ; ribs  composed  of  two  parts, 
the  one  vertebral  and  the  other  ventral,  the 
vertebral  column  consisting  of  about  ninety 
joints. — That  in  the  earlier  periods  of  animal 
existence  reptiles  were  created  of  mucli 
greater  dimensions,  and  were  far  more  nu- 
merous in  proportion,  than  at  present,  seems 
evident  from  the  discovery  and  examination 
of  the  organic  remains  which  from  time  to 
time  have  come  under  the  observation  of 
men  of  science  ; and  there  is  scarcely  any 
one  more  entitled  to  our  notice,  on  account 
of  its  extraordinary  form  tlian  the  Plesio- 
saurus. Its  neck  is  five  times  the  length  of 
its  head  ; the  trunk  of  the  body  four  times 
the  length  of  tlie  head ; and  the  tail  three 
times  ; while  the  head  itself  is  only  a thir- 
tieth part  of  the  whole  body.  From  the 
whole  physiology  of  the  animal,  Mr.  Cony- 
beare  says,  that  it  was  aquatic  is  evident 
from  the  form  of  its  paddles  ; that  it  was 
marine,  is  almost  equally  so,  from  the 
remains  with  which  it  is  universally  as- 
sociated ; that  it  may  have  occasionally 
visited  the  shore,  the  resemblance  of  its 
extremities  to  those  of  the  Turtle  may 
lead  us  to  conjecture  ; its  motion,  however, 
must  have  been  very  awkward  on  land  : its 
long  neck  must  have  impeded  its  progress 
through  the  water,  presenting  a striking 
contrast  to  the  organization  which  so  ad- 
mirably fits  the  Ichthyosaurus  to  cut  through 
the  waves.  May  it  not,  therefore,  be  con- 
cluded, (since,  in  addition  to  these  circum- 
stances, its  respiration  must  have  required 
frequent  access  of  air,)  that  it  swam  upon  or 
near  the  surface  ; arching  back  its  long  neck 
like  the  swan,  and  occasionally  darting  it 
down  at  the  fish  which  happened  to  float 
within  its  reach.  It  may  perhaps  have  lurked 
in  sJioal  water  along  the  coast,  concealed 

among  the  sea-weed,  and,  raising  its  nostrils  j 
to  a level  with  tlie  surface  from  a consider-  ! 
able  depth,  may  have  found  a secure  retreat  I 
from  the  assaults  of  dangerous  enemies ; 
while  tile  length  and  flexibility  of  its  neck  ■ 
may  have  coraiiensated  for  the  want  of 
strength  in  its  jaws,  and  its  incapacity  for 
swift  motion  through  the  water  by  the  sud-  i 
denness  and  agility  of  the  attack  which  they 
enabled  it  to  make  on  every  animal  fitted 
for  its  prey.  The  remains  of  the  Plesio- 
sauri occur  in  the  formations  from  the  mus- 
chel-chalk  to  the  chalk  inclusive  ; but  are 
most  common  in  the  lias  and  Kimmeridge 
clay  beds.  They  were  discovered  in  Eng- 
land, and  have  since  been  found  in  France 
and  Germany. 

“ It  is  of  the  Plesiosaurus,”  says  Dr.  Buck-  1 
land,  “ that  Cuvier  asserts  the  structure  to 
have  been  the  most  heteroclite,  and  its  cha- 
racters altogether  the  most  monstrous  that  ; 
have  been  yet  found  amid  the  ruins  of  a 
former  world.  To  the  head  of  a lizard  it 
united  the  teeth  of  a crocodile  ; a neck  of 
enormous  length,  resembling  the  body  of  a 
serpent ; a trunk  and  taU  having  the  pro-  i 
portions  of  an  ordinary  quadruped,  the  ribs 
of  a chameleon,  and  the  paddles  of  a whale.  ! 
Such  are  the  strange  combinations  of  form  1 
and  structure  in  the  Plesiosaurus — a genus,  | 
the  remains  of  which,  after  interment  for  j 
thousands  of  years  amidst  the  wreck  of  mil-  1 
Uons  of  extinct  inhabitants  of  the  ancient  ! 
earth,  are  at  length  recalled  to  light  by  the  1 
researches  of  the  geologist,  and  submitted  to 
our  examination  in  nearly  as  perfect  a state 
as  the  bones  of  species  that  are  now  existing 
upon  the  earth.”  The  finest  collection  of 
remains  of  the  Plesiosaurus  is  in  the  British 
Museum.  [See  Ichthyosaubus.] 

PLEUROBRjVNCHUS.  a genus  of  ma- 
rine Mollusca,  having  a very  light  thin  in- 
ternal shell ; nearly  flat,  and  obliquely  oval: 
slightly  convex  towards  the  spiral  apex.  It 
is  found  in  the  Indian  seas  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 

PLEURONECTID.®.  The  name  of  a 
family  of  Malacopterygious  fishes,  commonly 
known  by  the  appellation  of  Flat-fsh.  Thiy 
are  distinguished  not  only  from  all  other 
Fishes,  but  even  from  all  other  vertebrated 
animals,  by  several  peculiarities  of  structure. 
Their  body  is  extremelj’  compressed,  or  flat- 
tened at  the  sides.  Both  eyes  are  on  one 
side,  and  this  side  always  remains  upi>er- 
most  when  the  animal  is  swimming.  The 
upper  side  is  in  general  deeply  coloured, 
while  the  other  side  is  whitish.  The  two 
sides  of  the  mouth  are  not  equal,  and  the 
pectoral  fins  are  rarely  so.  The  body  is  de- 
pressed, and  elevated  in  the  direction  of  the 
spinous  processes  ; the  dorsal  extends  along 
the  whole  back  ; the  anal  occupies  the  lower 
edge  of  the  body,  and  the  venirals  are  some- 
times united  with  it.  They  have  six  gill- 
rays  ; the  abdominal  carity  is  small,  but  ex- 
tends in  a cavity  imbedded  in  the  flesh  on 
the  two  sides  of  the  tail,  for  the  purpose  of  j 
containing  some  of  the  viscera : they  have  j 
no  air-bladder,  and  they  seldom  rise  farfrom  j 
the  bottom ; but  when  disturbed,  they  will  | 
raise  themselves  into  a vertical  position,  so  j 
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i us  to  show  their  white  sides,  and  tliey  then 
I dart  along  witli  great  rapidity  ; but  they 
' soon  return  to  their  usual  posture,  and  glide 
1 along  with  a sort  of  undulating  motion  near 
I the  Iwttom.  They  are  found  along  the  shores 
! of  almost  all  countries ; and  are,  generally 
! speaking,  wholesome  and  agreeable  food. 
' The  Sole,  Plaice,  Turbot,  Flounder,  &c.  ore 
' examples  of  Pteuronectidee^ 

j PLEUROTOIXA.  A genus  of  Slolluscn 
found  in  the  eastern  and  tropical  seas,  and 
comprising  many  species,  both  recent  and 
fossil.  The  shell  is  turreted  or  fusiform  ; 
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. ! generally  ribbed  or  striated  transversely  ; 
j ■ aperture  oval,  terminating  anteriorly  in  an 
I elongated  canal ; outer  lip  thin,  with  a fissure 
near  its  union  with  the  spire  : operculum 
I small  and  homy.  The  species  I’leurotoma 
j sfracilit  is  found  on  the  British  shores.  Onr 
j figure  shows  the  shell  and  the  mouth  of 
I another  species,  the  Pleurotoma  Babytonica, 
I from  which  the  carnivorous  mollusc  pro- 
trudes. 

I PLICATITTyA.  A genus  of  Conchiferous 
Mollusca,  found  both  in  a recent  and  fossil 
state.  The  shell  is  irregularly  ovate,  in- 
equivalve,  attached  by  a small  part  of  the 
i surface  of  one  valve ; sides  strongly  and 
transversely  grooved  ; one  valve  more  convex 
' than  the  other  ; hinge  with  two  cardinal 
teeth  in  each  valve  and  the  cartilage  placed 
i between  them. 

I PLOTUS.  A genus  of  swimming  birds, 
. belonging  to  the  Pelecaniflw.  Mr.  Gould  has 
I described  the  species  Plotus  NoVyE-HoL- 
I LAXDi.ie  os  follows:  — "Male:  An  arrow- 
■ head-shaped  mark  of  white  on  the  throat ; 
a broad  stri[M:  of  the  same  colour  commences 
at  the  base  of  the  mandibles,  extends  for 
shout  four  inches  down  the  sides  of  the  neck, 

; and  terminates  in  a point ; head,  neck,  and 
j all  the  upper  surface  of  the  body  greenish 
I black,  stained  with  brown  and  with  a patch 
of  de^  rusty  red  in  the  centre  of  the  under 
side  of  the  throat  j under  surface  deep  glossy 
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greenish  black  j wings  and  tail  shining 
black  ; all  the  coverts  with  a broad  stripe  of 
dull  white,  occupying  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  outer  and  a part  of  the  inner  web,  and 
terminating  in  a i)oint ; scapularies  lanceo- 
late in  form,  with  a similar  shaped  mark 
of  white  down  the  centre,  and  with  black 
shafts,  the  scapnlar  nearest  the  body  being 
nearly  as  large  as  the  secondaries,  and  having 
the  outer  web  crimped  and  the  inner  web 
with  a broad  stripe  of  dull  white  close  to  the 
stem  ; the  secondaries  nearest  the  body  with 
a similar  white  stripe  on  the  outer  web,  close 
to  the  stem ; centre  tail-feathers  strongly 
and  the  lateral  ones  slightly  crimped  j orbits 
naked,  fleshy,  protuberant,  and  of  a yellow- 
ish olive,  mottled  over  with  brown  specks  j 
irides  of  three  colours,  the  ring  nearest  the 
pupil  being  dull  orange-buff;  to  this  suc- 
ceeds another  of  marbled  buff  and  brown, 
and  to  this  an  outer  one  of  orange-buff ; 
naked  skin  at  the  base  of  the  lower  man- 
dible wrinkled  and  yellow  ; upper  mandible 
olive,  under  mandible  dull  yellow,  both  be- 
coming brighter  at  the  base  ; feet  yellowish 
flesh-colour,  becoming  brown  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  outer  toes.  — Female : Upper  sur- 
face blackish  brown,  each  feather  margined 
with  grayish  white  ; under  surface,  buffy 
wliite.  In  other  respects  similar  to  the  male. 
Total  length,  36  inches  ; bill,  4 ; wing,  13J  ; 
tail,  9 : tarsi,  2.  Inhabits  the  rivers  of  the 
whole  of  the  southern  coast  of  Australia. 
[For  habits  of  Plotus,  see  Darter.] 

PLOVER.  A genus  of  birds,  in  many 
respects  allied  to  the  Wader  tribes,  but  ge- 
nerally partaking  of  the  nature  of  land  birds, 
and  therefore  more  properly  classed  with 
them.  Many,  as  Bewick  remarks,  breed 
upon  our  loftiest  mountains,  and  though 
they  are  sometimes  seen  feeding  upon  the 
sea  shores,  yet  they  are  no  more  water  birds, 
on  that  account,  than  many  of  our  small 
birds  which  repair  thither  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. They  are  gregarious,  and  are  gene- 
rally seen  in  meadows  or  on  the  sea  shore, 
in  search  of  food,  which  they  procure  by 
stirring  the  earth  or  mud  with  their  feet, 
and  thus  inviting  worms  and  aquatic  insects 
to  the  surface.  They  are  generically  dis- 
tinguished by  a large  full  eye  ; the  bill  is 
straight,  short,  and  rather  swollen  towards 
the  tip ; the  head  large ; legs  naked  above 
the  knee  ; and  most  of  the  species  are  without 
the  hind  toe. 

The  Ring  Plover  (Charadriits  Jiiatictila, 
Linn.)  is  very  abundant  on  the  sea-coasts  of 
Great  Britain.  Its  plumage  is  grayish-brown 
above,  white  beneath,  with  a black  or  dark 
brown  collar  on  the  lower  part  of  the  neck, 
very  broad  anteriorly  ; the  head  marked 
with  black  and  white,  and  the  beak  yellow, 
tiiiped  with  black  ; orange-coloured  legs. 
It  generally  breeds  on  heaths  not  far  from 

the  coast Another  British  species  is  tlic 

Kentish  Plover  ( C/i.  Cantiumis ).  less 
deeply  coloured,  with  longer  and  black  legs, 
and  a rufous  occiput.  It  is  almost  always 
to  be  seen  us  a frequenter  of  shingle-beaches. 

Goltien  Plover.  {Cltaradrius pluviaUa.') 
The  length  of  this  bird  is  about  ten  inches. 
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On  all  the  upper  parts  of  the  plumage  the 
feathers  are  indented  on  the  edge  with 
bright  yellow  spots  upon  a dark  brown 
ground  ; the  front  of  the  neck  and  the  breast 
are  the  same,  but  much  paler  ; the  belly  is 
almost  white  ; the  quills  are  dusky  ; the  tail 
is  marked  with  dusky  and  yellow  indentings 
and  bars  ; the  legs  are  blaek  ; and  the  bill  is 
dusky.  The  Golden  Plover  is  common  in 
this  country  and  all  the  northern  parts  of 
Europe  ; it  is  also  very  numerous  in  various 
parts  of  America,  migrating  from  one  place 
to  another  according  to  the  seasons.  It 
breeds  on  high  and  heathy  mountains  ; and 
the  female  lays  four  eggs  of  a pale  olive 
colour,  variegated  with  irregular  umber- 
brown  blotches.  The  young,  when  excluded, 
are  covered  with  a beautiful  particoloured 
down  of  bright  yellow  and  brown  ; they  quit 
the  nest  as  soon  as  hatched,  and  follow  their 
parents  till  able  to  supply  and  support  them- 
selves, which  is  in  the  course  of  a month  or 
five  weeks.  The  old  birds  display  great 
anxiety  in  protecting  their  young  brood, 
using  various  stratagems  to  divert  the  at- 
tention of  the  enemy.  When  aware  of  an 
intruder  near,  the  female  invariably  runs  to 
some  distance  from  her  nest  before  she  takes 
wing,  a manceuvre  tending  to  conceal  its 
true  situation  ; and  the  discovery  of  it  is 
rendered  still  more  difficult  by  the  colour 
and  markings  of  the  eggs  assimilating  so 
closely  to  that  of  the  ground  and  surround- 
ing herbage.  The  usual  call-note  of  the 
Plover  is  a plaintive  monotonous  whistle,  by 
imitating  which  it  may  frequently  be  enticed 
within  a very  short  distance.  In  the  breed- 
ing season  a more  varied  call  is  used,  during 
which  it  flies  at  a great  elevation,  and  con- 
tinues soaring  round  for  a considerable  time. 
Towards  the  end  of  August  the  Plover  leaves 
the  moors,  and  descending  to  the  cultivated 
vales,  gets  fat  by  picking  up  the  larva;  and 
worms  in  the  newly-sown  wheat  fields ; 
but  as  the  winter  draws  on  it  moves  to  the 
coast,  where  it  remains  until  the  approach 
of  spring.  In  autumn  the  flesh  of  the  Plover 
is  scarcely  inferior  to  the  woodcock  ; but  it 
was  more  esteemed  formerly  than  at  present. 
The  “ Plover’s  eggs  ” frequently  seen  at  the 
tables  of  the  opulent  and  luxurious,  are  not 
those  of  the  Golden  Plover,  but  of  the  Lap- 
wing. Plovers  fly  in  small  flocks,  and  make 
a shrill  whistling  noise,  by  an  imitation  of 
which  they  are  sometimes  enticed  witiiin 
gun-shot.  When  merely  wounded  they  run 
so  fast  that  they  often  escape.  While  tend- 
ing the  brood,  the  old  birds  employ  a number 
of  stratagems  to  divert  the  attention  of  any 
one  approaching  them.  Like  the  Lapwing, 
they  feign  lameness,  tumble  over  as  if  unable 
to  fly  i and  then,  after  running  for  some 
distance,  they  take  wing  and  perform  many 
gyrations  in  the  air  before  tliey  again  alight. 
Scarcely  any  difference  is  observable  be- 
tween the  male  and  thp  female.  In  young 
birds  the  plumage  inclines  more  to  gray,  and 
the  yellow  spots  are  not  very  distinguish- 
able. 

There  arc  several  other  species  of  Plovers, 
some  of  which  are  peculiar  to  America,  and 
others  common  to  both  continents.  [See 
Dotterei,  ; Lai'Winq,  &c.] 
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PLUME  [MOTHS].  A name  given  by 
collectors  to  different  species  of  Motlis,  of  the 
genus  Alucita. 

PLUSIA.  [See  Moth  : Gamma  Moth.]  j 

PLYCTOLOPnuS.  A genus  of  birds  i 
belonging  to  the  Pgitlacidos.  \ 

The  Leadbeater’s  Cockatoo.  (P/yc-  ‘ 
tolophus  or  Cacatua  Leadbeateri.)  Of  all 
the  Cockatoos  yet  discovered,  this  species  is 
at  once  the  most  beautiful  and  elegant  of 
the  genus.  Its  general  plumage  is  white  j 
the  forehead,  front  and  sides  of  the  neck, 
centre  of  the  under  surface  of  the  wing, 
middle  of  the  abdomen,  and  the  basal  por- 
tion of  the  inner  webs  of  the  tail-feathers 
tinged  with  rose  colour,  becoming  of  a rich 
salmon-colour  under  the  wing ; feathers  of 
the  occipital  crest  crimson  at  the  base,  with 
a yellow  spot  in  the  centre  and  white  at 
the  tip  J bill  light  hom-colour ; feet  dark 
brown.  It  enjoys  a wide  range  over  the 
southern  portion  of  the  Australian  conti- 
nent ; it  never  approaches  very  near  tne 
sea,  but  evinces  a decided  preference  for 
the  belts  of  lofty  gums  and  scrubs  clothing 
the  sides  of  the  rivers  of  the  interior  of  the 
country.  Few  birds  tend  more  to  enliven  the 
monotonous  hues  of  the  Australian  forests  ' 
than  this  beautiful  species,  whose  “ pink- 
coloured  wings  and  glowing  crest,”  says  Sir 
T.  Mitchell,  “ might  have  embellished  the 
air  of  a more  voluptuous  region.”  Two 
examples,  in  the  possession  of  the  Earl  of 
Derby,  appear  to  bear  confinement  equally 
as  well  as  any  of  their  congeners : in  their 
disposition  they  are  not  so  sprightly  and 
animated,  but  they  ore  less  noisy.  (^Gould's 
Birds  of  Australia.)  | 

PNEUMORA.  A genus  of  Orthopterous 
insects,  remarkable  for  theblown-up  appear-  - 
auce  of  their  abdomen,  which  seems  to  re-  ‘ 
semble  an  inflated  balloon.  The  Dutch  at  : 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  some  of  the  | 
species  are  common,  call  them  Bios  op,  from 
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their  swollen  appearance.  The  noise  thev 
make  is  very  great.  The  species  are  of 
delicate  green  or  rose  tints,  some  of  them 
spotted  with  silver. 

POD.VRGUS.  A genus  of  insectivorous 
birds,  natives  of  Australia,  whose  habits  are 
strictly  nocturnal.  During  the  day  the  1 o- 
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; DAKors  ncMEnALis  sleeps  so  soundly  on 
i the  dead  branch  of  a tree  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  arouse  it ; and  Mr.  Gould  re- 
marks that  he  has  frequently  shot  one  with- 
out disturbing  the  mate  ciose  by.  It  does 
not  appear  to  take  its  prey  on  the  wing,  but 
creeps  about  the  trees  in  search  of  it.  It 
has  the  power  of  shifting  the  outer  toe  back- 
wards ; and  the  wing  is  short  and  concave. 
The  nest  is  flat,  carelessly  interwoven,  and 
placed  in  the  fork  of  a branch.  Tlie  female 
generally  lays  two  eggs,  which  ore  white, 
‘ and  the  male  assists  in  incubation. 

1 1 Another  species,  the  Podakous  Cuvieri, 
I ; which  is  readily  distinguished  from  the  pre- 
: ceding  by  the  bill  being  much  less  robust, 
! I and  the  bird  itself  smaller  in  size  and  alto- 
j gether  more  slender,  is  almost  exclusively 
found  in  Tan  Diemen’s  Land.  Like  the 
i oilier  members  of  the  genus,  it  feeds  princi- 
pally upon  coleopterous  and  other  insects, 
and  is  nocturnal  in  its  habits.  It  displays 
considerable  alertness  in  the  capture  of  its 
I food  ; but  never  flies  by  day,  its  whole 
, diurnal  existence  beiug  passed  in  a sitting 
posture  across  a dead  branch,  perfectly  mo- 
tionless ; and  it  is  not  easily  to  be  roused, 
so  as  to  take  wing,  either  by  the  discharge 
of  a gun  or  any  other  noise.  “ Like  the 
owl,”  says  Mr.  Gould,  “ it  is  considered  by 
I some  a bird  of  ill  omen,  principally  from  the 
extraordinary  sound  of  its  hoarse,  unearthly 
cry,  which  resembles  the  words  morc-pm-k 
I tthe  name  given  to  it  by  the  colonists) ; it 
I not  only  approaches  the  immediate  vicinity 
! of  the  houses,  but  emits  this  sound  while 
I perched  in  their  verandahs  and  on  the 
buildings  themseli'es  ; and  it  is  often  to 

■ be  seen  perched  on  the  tombstones  of  the 

■ churchyard.”  Considerable  variation  ap- 
; pears  to  occur  in  the  colour  of  the  plumage  ; 

I the  prevailing  tints  in  some  being  a dull  ashy 

gray,  while  in  others  they  are  a rich  chest- 
j nut-brown  ; but  altogether  it  may  be  cha- 

II  racterized  as  striped  and  minutely  freckled 
with  grayish  w'hite  and  dark  brown.  The 
nest  is  rather  neatly  formed  and  flat ; and 
the  female  lays  two  white  eggs. 

PODCRA.  The  Pudura:  are  small  insects 
I which,  in  general,  are  found  in  damp  places, 

' under  stones,  on  the  bark  of  trees,  &c. 

When  disturbed,  they  suddenly  spring  to  a 
, small  distance  by  the  help  of  a long  forked 
' process,  or  tail,  which  is  bent  forwards  be- 
neath the  abdomen  ; and  it  is  b^  the  sudden 
extension  of  it  that  the  leap  is  produced, 
i lienee  these  insects  are  commonly  known 
! under  the  name  of  Spring- tails.  One  of  the 
most  common  of  this  genus  is  the  Podura 
j aqtuxiica  of  Linninus,  a minute  black  insect 
1 occasionally  seen  in  vast  numbers,  particu- 
I 1 larly  near  the  brinks  of  ponds,  and  some- 
\ times  even  on  the  surface  of  the  water  itself. 

j ^ POE-BIRD.  (Prosthemarlera  cincinna- 
, j ta.)  This  elegant  species  of  the  family  of 
’ j the  Honey-eaters  is  about  the  size  of  a 
I blackbird,  and  is  a native  of  New  Zealand, 
i and  of  some  of  the  scattered  islands  in 
|1  the  .South  Sea.  The  general  eolour  is  a 
j glossy  greenish  black,  with  strong  varying 
' glosses  of  green  accompanying  the  general 
J ; I plumage  of  the  back  and  wings  ; the  rump  a 


rich  deep  blue  i and  the  larger  wing-coverts 
white,  forming  a bar  of  white  across  the 
wings.  The  feathers  of  the  neck  are  of  a 
loose  silky  texture,  rather  long,  and  curving 
slightly  upwards  at  the  tips  ; but  the  prin- 
cipal mark  of  distinction  in  this  elegant 
bird  is  a moderately  large  and  lengthened 
pendent  tuft  of  broad  white  feathers  curving 
upwards  at  the  tips,  and  situated  on  each 
side  the  neck  : the  bill  is  black  and  slightly 
curved  ; and  the  legs  are  black.  This  bird 
is  greatly  valued  by  the  natives  of  the 
Southern  islands  ; its  glossy  plumage  often 
contributing  to  the  ornaments  of  the  fea- 
thered mantles  worn  by  their  chiefs.  As  a 
song-bird  also  it  has  considerable  merit ; 
and  it  is  said  that  as  a delicious  food  it  is 
one  of  the  greatest  luxuries  aiforded  by  the 
woods  of  New  Zealand. 

[For  further  interesting  particulars  from 
the  pages  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Yate,  an  accurate 
observer,  who  resided  long  in  New  Zealand, 
see  Prostheiiadera.] 


POEPHAGOMYS.  A genus  of  Rodent 
animals  found  in  South  America.  They 
have  narrow  incisors : the  auditory  couch 


POEPHAQOMYS  ATER 


small,  but  distinct  s and  claws  adapted  for 
burrowing.  The  only  well-ascertained  spe- 
cies is  Fhoephagomys  ater,  which  is  a native 
of  Chili.  It  has  also  been  described  under 
the  name  Spalacopus. 

POEPniLA.  A genus  of  Passerine 
Birds,  belonging  to  the  Finch  family,  and 
deriving  their  name  from  their  fondness 
for  grass-seeds,  on  which  they  feed.  We 
may  specify,  from  Mr.  Gould’s  Birds  of  Aus- 
tralia, 

The  PoEPiiiLA  Leucotis,  or  Wiiite- 
EAP.ED  Grass  Fie'Cii.  It  is  a native  of 
Australia,  and  has  a band  crossing  the  fore- 
head, lores,  throat,  and  a large  patch  on 
each  flank,  deep  velvety  black  ; ear-coverts, 
a narrow  line  beneath  the  lilack  of  the 
tliroat,  and  a space  surrounding  the  black 
patch  on  the  flanks,  white  j crown  of  the 
head  deep  reddish  chestnut ; all  the  upper 
surface  and  wings  deep  cinnamon-brown  ; 
chest  and  abdomen  pale  vinous  brown  j upper 
and  under  tail-coverts  white,  the  former 
margined  externally  with  deep  black  ; tail 
black  ; ii'ides  dark  brown  ; Icet  red  ; bill  yel- 
lowish horn-colour.  Like  the  other  members 
of  the  gends,  it  inhabits  the  open  spots  of 
country,  and  feeds  on  grass-seeds. 

POINTER.  (Cam's  familiaris  avicularis.) 
The  Pointers  arc  a breed  of  valuable  sporting 
dogs.  They  are  used  in  finding  feathered 
game  of  various  sorts,  partridges,  pheasants, 
&o.  When  they  scent  their  game,  they  sud- 
denly stop,  and  remain  motionless  as  a statue. 
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until  the  sportsmaia  comes  near  enougli,  and 
is  prepared  to  take  iris  siiot ; lie  then  gives 
the  word,  and  the  Dog  immediately  springs 
the  game.  So  admirably  have  tlieseDogs  been 
trained,  that  their  acquired  propensities  seem 
almost  as  inherent  as  a natural  instinct,  and 
appear  to  be  transmitted  from  parent  to  pro- 
geny; at  least,  they  now  require  but  very  little 
breaking  to  stand  at  any  kind  of  game.  Tlieir 
scent  and  sight  are  equally  acute.  In  all  pro- 
bability Spain  is  the  native  country  of  this 
yalualile  Dog,  which  is  found  there  and  also 
in  France  with  very  slight  ditference  of 
form  ; but  the  English  breed  is  much  to 
be  preferred,  for  good  temper,  beauty  of  ap- 
pearance, docility,  patience,  and  activity. 
“ Those  Pointers,”  says  Johnson,  in  his 
Sliooter’s  Companion,  “ which  I have  seen 
direct  from  Spain,  are  heavy  and  clumsily 
formed  ; tliose  from  Portugal  are  somewhat 
lighter  ; while  the  French  breed  is  remark- 
able for  a wide  furrow  whicli  runs  between 
the  nostrils,  and  give  to  the  animal’s  coun- 
tenance a very  grotesque  appearance.  They 
are  all  thick  and  heavy,  witli  large  chubby 
heads,  long  pendent  ears,  and  short  smooth 
hair  ; they  are  often  iil-tempered  and  snap- 
pish, and,  in  fact,  are  good  for  little  in  this 
country  till  they  have  been  crossed  with  the 
more  generous  blood  of  these  islands.  Yet 
the  conjunction  of  the  Setter  and  Pointer  is 
by  no  means  advisable.  Excellent  Pointers 
have  been  produced  by  the  Foxhound  and 
the  Spaniard.  In  crossing  with  the  Spanish 
Pointer,  the  deep-flewed  Hound  is  to  be 
preferred,  and  from  judicious  crossing  ex- 
cellent Pointers  are  to  be  met  with  in  most 
parts  of  England.  They  differ  from  the 
Setter,  as,  when  they  have  approached  suffi- 
ciently near  the  game,  they  stand  erect, 
whereas  the  true-bred  Setter  will  either  sit 
upon  his  haunches,  or  lie  close  to  the  ground, 
generally  the  latter.  Pointers  often  suffer 
much  from  sore  feet.  I have  generally  found 
white-footed  Dogs  much  more  tender  in 
this  respect  than  those  whose  feet  are  of  a 
dark  colour.  Pointers  are  sometimes  used 
with  bells  round  their  necks  in  cover-shoot- 
ing. When  the  Dog  sets,  the  ringing  ceases, 
and  the  shooter  proceeds  to  the  spot.  Pointers 
are  very  susceptible  of  education,  and  not 
BO  apt  to  forget  their  lessons  as  the  Setter  j 
and  their  speed,  strength,  and  persevering 
spirit,  enable  them  to  continue  the  chase  for 
a length  of  time  almost  incredible.”  “ I 
have  heard  my  father,  a man  of  close  ob- 
servation, and  an  enthusiastic  sportsman,” 
observes  Mr.  Bell,  “ offer  the  opinion  that 
the  stand  of  the  Pointer  and  the  crouching 
of  the  Setter  are  but  the  natural  start  of 
surprise  or  interest,  which  all  dogs  give  when 
coming  suddenly  upon  the  scent  or  siglit  of 
their  natural  prey ; modified  of  course  by 
cultivation,  and  by  transmission  tlirough 
many  generations,  eacli.  by  education,  im- 
proving upon  the  caimbilities  of  the  former.” 

POEECAT,  FITCHET  I\T:ASEE,  or 
FOUMART.  (Mvistcla  puioriux.)  This 
animal  is  known  by  each  of  tlie  names  here 
given,  but  most  frequently  by  tlie  first.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  European 
species  of  the  Weasel  tribe,  and  is  found  in 


most  parts  of  Europe,  as  well  as  in  some  of 
tlie  Asiatic  regions.  Its  colour  is  a deep 
blackish-brown,  with  a tawny  cast  slightly 
intermixed  : the  ears  arc  edged  with  vdiite, 
and  the  space  round  the  muzzle  is  also 
whitish.  It  is  about  seventeen  inches  in 
length,  exclusive  of  the  tail,  which  is  about 
six  inches.  In  its  habits  it  greatly  resembles 
the  other  Weasels  ; it  preys  indiscrimately 
on  the  smaller  animals,  is  very  destructive  to 
poultry,  and  most  inimical  to  rabbits,  which 
it  destroys  like  the  ferret,  by  sucking  then- 
blood,  instead  of  immediately  tearing  them 
to  pieces,  so  that,  it  is  said,  a single  Polecat 
is  often  sufficient  to  clear  a whole  warren  ; 
and  twenty  rabbits  have  been  found  dead, 
which  one  Polecat  had  destroyed,  and  that 
by  a wound  which  was  hardly  perceptible. 
It  steals  into  bams,  pigeon-houses,  &c.,  where 
it  occasionally  makes  great  havoc,  biting 
off  the  heads  of  fowls  and  pigeons,  and  then 
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carrying  them  away  to  its  retreat.  It  is  also 
a great  lover  of  milk,  and  often  robs  the  dairy. 
During  the  summer,  however,  it  principally 
frequents  rabbit-warrens,  or  the  hoilow  E 
tmnks  of  trees,  &c.,  and  prowls  about  in 
quest  of  young  birds,  rats,  and  field-mice. 
Sometimes  it  forsakes  the  field,  the  wood, 
and  poultry-yard,  to  roam  by  the  rivulet’s  j 
side,  and  indulge  in  its  propen.sity  for  fish. 
The  Polecat  is  a strong  and  active  creature, 
and  will  spring  with  great  vigour  and  celerity 
when  preparing  to  attack  its  prey,  or  to 
escape  from  pursuit  ; at  which  time  it  arches 
its  back  considerably  to  assist  its  effort.  It 
is  of  a smell  proverbially  fetid,  being  funi 
nished,  like  several  others  of  the  Weasel 
tribe,  with  a pouch  or  follicle  beneath  the 
tail,  which  secretes  a tliickish  fluid  of  a pe- 
culiarly strong  and  oll’ensive  odour.  The 
fur  of  the  body  is  of  two  sorts  ; the  shorter 
being  woolly,  of  a pale  yellowish  or  fuivous 
colour  i the  longer,  shining,  and  of  a rich 
black  or  brownish  black  s which,  though  far 
less  valuable  than  citlier  that  of  the  Sable  or 
the  Marten,  is  still  much  esteemed ; and 
numbers  of  the  skins  are  annually  imported 
here  from  the  north  of  Europe,  under  the 
name  of  Fitch.  Tiie  spring  is  the  season  in 
wliich  the  Polecat  breeds,  generally  produc- 
ing three  or  four  at  a birth,  which  the  parent 
is  said  to  suckle  but  a short  time,  accustoming 
them  early  to  suck  the  blood  of  the  animals 
which  she  brings  to  them,  as  well  as  eggs, 
&c.  The  Polecat  has  been  known  to  breed 
with  the  Ferret ; nay,  it  is  asserted  to  be  a 
practice  with  warreners,  in  order  to  improve 
the  breed  of  the  latter,  to  procure  a mixed 
breed  from  time  to  time,  which  are  of  a co- 
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■ lour  between  the  Ferret  and  the  Polecat,  or 
: of  a dingy  yellowish-brown, 

! POLLACK.  (_Gculus  jmUachius.)  This 
' fish,  sometimes  called  the  Whiting  Pollack, 

; is  common  on  many  of  the  rocky  coasts  of 
' this  island  ; and  during  summer  large  shoals 
of  them  are  seen  sporting  on  the_  surface  of 
the  water,  ready  to  bite  at  any  bait  that  may 
; be  thrown  to  them.  Tlie  under  jaw  is  longer 
than  the  upper ; the  head  and  bodj’  rise 
pretty  high  ; and  the  lateral  line  is  incur- 
vated,  rising  towards  the  middle  of  the  buck, 

, then  sinking,  and  running  straight  to  the 
tail,  which  is  broad  and  of  a brownish  co- 
lour : the  back  is  dusky,  inclining  to  grccu  : 
the  sides  are  marked  with  yellow  streaks  ; 
and  the  tail  is  slightly  forked.  Fine  speci- 
mens of  the  Pollock  are  taken  at  Scarborough, 
where  it  has  the  name  of  Leet.  It  is  also 
caught  at  Hastings,  Weymouth,  and  on  the 
Devonshire  coast,  and  bought  by  the  inex- 
perienced as  Whiting.  Hand-line  fishing 
for  Pollacks,  Mackerel,  &c.  is  called  tchiffing. 

' POLYBORTJS.  A genus  of  rapacious 
birds  which  frequent  the  e.xtratropical  parts 
of  South  America,  and  in  their  habits  (ac- 
cording to  Mr-  Darwin)  well  supply  the 
place  of  our  carrion-crows,  magpies,  and 

■ ravens  ; a tribe  of  birds  not  known  there.' 
The  reader  will  observe  that  we  have  fre- 
quently availed  ourselves  of  valuable  zoo- 
logical information  contained  in  that  gentle- 
man’s ‘Journal  of  Researches  ; ’ and  in  this 
instance  we  are  largely  indebted  to  the  same 
source  for  the  following  graphic  ornitho- 
logical observations,  which  we  have  only 
slightly  abridged. 

“ To  begin  with  the  Fohjborta  BraziUensis. 
This  is  a common  bird,  and  has  a wide  geo- 
graphical range  ; it  is  most  numerous  on  the 
grassy  savannahs  of  La  Plata  (where  it  goes 
By  the  name  of  Carrancha),  and  is  far  from 
1 unfrequent  throughout  the  sterile  plains  of 
, Patagonia.  The  Carranchas,  together  with 
1 the  Folyborus  Chimango,  constantly  attend 
j in  numbers  the  estancias  and  slaughtering- 
. houses.  If  an  animal  dies  on  the  plain  the 
Gallinazo  commences  the  feast,  and  then  the 
1 two  Carocaras  pick  the  bones  clean.  These 
i birds,  although  thus  commonly  feeding 
together,  arc  far  from  being  friends.  When 
the  Carrancha  is  quietly  seated  on  the  branch 
of  a tree,  or  on  the  ground,  the  Chimango 
often  continues  for  a long  time  flying  back- 
wards and  forwards,  up  and  down,  in  a semi- 
circle, trj-ing  each  time,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  curve,  to  strike  its  larger  relative.  The 
Carrancha  takes  little  notice,  except  by  bob- 
bing its  head.  Although  the  Carranchas 
, frequently  assemble  in  numbers,  they  are 
not  gregarious  : for  in  desert  places  they 
' may  be  seen  solitary,  or  more  commonly  by 
pairs.  Besides  the  carrion  of  large  animals, 
Uiese  birds  frequent  the  borders  of  streams 
and  sea  beaches,  to  pick  up  whatever  the 
' waters  may  cast  on  shore.”  » * * * “ A 
I persrm  will  discover  the  iVcrrc^)A«{70«s  habits 
i (jf  the  Carrancha,  by  walking  out  on  one  of 
the  desolate  plains,  and  there  lying  down  to 
1 sleep.  When  he  awakes,  he  will  sce.on  each 
1 surrounding  hillock,  one  of  these  birds  pa- 
1 tieutly  watching  him  with  an  evil  eye.  It 

is  a feature  in  the  laudscai>e  of  these  coun- 
tries, which  will  be  recognized  by  every  one 
who  has  wandered  over  them.  If  a party 
goes  out  hunting  with  dogs  and  horses,  it  will 
Be  accompanied  during  the  day  by  several  of 
these  attendants.  After  feeding,  the  un- 
covered craw  protrudes  ; at  such  times,  and 
indeed  generally,  the  Carrancha  is  an  in- 
active, tame,  and  cowardly  bird.  Its  flight 
is  heavy  and  slow,  like  that  of  an  English 
rook.  It  seldom  soars  ; but  I have  twice 
seen  one  at  a great  height  gliding  through 
the  air  with  much  ease.  It  runs  (in  contra- 
distinction to  hopping),  but  not  quite  so 
quickly  as  some  of  its  congeners.  At  times 
the  Carrancha  is  noisy,  but  is  not  generally 
so  : its  cry  is  loud,  very  harsh,  and  peculiar, 
and  may  be  likened  to  the  sound  of  the 
Spanish  guttural  g,  followed  by  a rough 
double  rr.  Perhaps  the  Gauchos,  from  this 
cause,  have  called  it  Carrancha,  Molina, 
who  says  it  is  called  Cham  in  Chile,  states, 
that  when  uttering  this  cry,  it  elevates  its 
head  higher  and  higher,  till  at  last,  with  its 
beak  wide  open,  the  crown  almost  touches 
the  lower  part  of  tlie  back.  This  fact,  which 
has  been  doubted,  is  quite  true.  I have  seen 
them  several  times  with  their  heads  back- 
wards in  a completely  inverted  position. 
The  Carrancha  builds  a large  coarse  nest, 
either  in  a low  clift',  or  in  a bush  or  lofty  tree. 
To  these  observations  I may  add,  on  the  high 
authority  of  Azara,  that  the  Carrancha  feeds 
on  worms,  shells,  slugs,  grasshoppers,  and 
frogs  ; that  it  destroys  young  lambs  by  tear- 
ing the  umbilical  cord  ; and  that  it  pursues 
the  Gallinazo,  till  that  bird  is  compelled  to 
vomit  up  the  carrion  it  may  have  recently 
gorged.  Lastly,  Azara  states  that  several 
Carranchas,  five  or  six  together,  will  unite  in 
chase  of  large  birds,  such  ns  herons.  All 
these  facts  show  that  it  is  a bird  of  very  ver- 
satile habits  and  considerable  ingenuity. 

“ The  Folyborm  Chimango  is  considerably 
smaller  than  the  last  species.  It  is  common 
on  both  sides  of  the  continent,  but  does  not 
appear  to  extend  so  far  northward  as  the 
lost  species.  Wo  have  already  remarked 
that  it  feeds  on  carrion,  in  common  with  the 
Carrancha.  It  is  generally  the  last  bird 
which  leaves  the  skeleton  j and  may  often 
be  seen  within  the  ribs  of  a cow  or  horse, 
like  a bird  in  a cage.  The  Chimango  often 
frequents  the  sea-coast  and  the  borders  of 
lakes  and  swamps,  where  it  picks  up  small 
fish.  It  is  truly  omnivorous,  and  will  eat 
even  bread,  when  thrown  out  of  a house 
with  other  offal.  They  are  more  active  than 
the  Carranchas,  but  their  flight  is  heavy  : 
they  are  very  tame  ; not  gregarious  j and 
frequently  utter  a gentle,  shrill  scream. 

“ The  Folyborus  Novm  ZelanclicB  is  ex- 
ceedingly numerous  over  the  whole  of  the 
Falkland  Islands.  In  many  respects  these 
hawks  resemble  in  their  habits  the  Car- 
ranchas. They  live  on  the  flesh  of  dead 
animals  and  on  marine  productions.  They 
arc  extraordinarily  tame  and  fearless,  and 
haunt  the  neighbourhood  of  houses  for  offal. 
If  a hunting  party  kills  an  animal,  a 
number  soon  collect,  and  patienHy  await, 
standing  on  the  ground  on  all  sides.  After 
eating,  their  uncovered  craws  arc  largely 
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protruded,  giving  them  a disgusting  appear- 
ance. Tliej'  readily  attack  wounded  birds  : 
a cormorant  in  tliis  state  having  taken  to 
the  shore,  was  immediately  seized  on  by 
several,  and  its  death  hastened  by  their 
blows.  The  Beagle  was  at  the  Falklands 
only  during  the  summer,  but  the  officers  of 
the  Adventure,  who  were  there  in  the  winter, 
mention  many  extraordinary  instances  of 
the  boldness  and  rapacity  of  these  birds. 
They  actually  pounced  on  a dog  that  was 
lying  fast  asleep  close  by  one  of  the  party  ; 
and  the  sportsmen  had  difficulty  in  prevent- 
ing the  wounded  geese  from  being  seized 
before  their  eyes.  It  is  said  that  several 
together  (in  this  respect  resembling  the 
Carranchas)  wait  at  the  mouth  of  a rabbit- 
hole,  and  together  seize  on  the  animal  when 
it  comes  out.  They  were  constantly  flying 
on  board  the  vessel  when  in  the  harbour ; 
and  it  was  necessary  to  keep  a good  look 
out  to  prevent  the  leather  being  torn  from 
the  rigging,  and  the  meat  or  game  from  the 
stern.  These  birds  are  very  miscliievous 
and  inquisitive  ; they  will  pick  up  almost 
anything  from  the  ground  ; a large  black 
glazed  hat  was  carried  nearly  a mile,  as  was 
a pair  of  the  heavy  balls  used  in  catching 
cattle.  Mr.  Usborne  experienced  during  the 
survey  a more  severe  loss,  in  their  stealing  a 
small  Kater’s  compass  in  a red  morocco 
leather  case,  which  was  never  recovered. 
These  birds  are,  moreover,  quarrelsome,  and 
very  passionate  ; tearing  up  the  grass  with 
their  bills  from  rage.  They  are  not  truly 
gregarious  ; do  not  soar  ; their  flight  is  heavy 
and  clumsy  ; on  the  ground  they  run  with 
extreme  quickness,  very  much  like  phea- 
sants. They  are  noisy,  uttering  several 
harsh  cries  ; one  of  wliich  is  like  that  of  the 
English  rook ; hence  the  sealers  always  so 
call  them.  It  is  a curious  circumstance 
that,  when  crying  out,  they  thi-ow  their 
heads  upwards  and  backwards,  after  the 
same  manner  as  the  Carrancha.  They  build 
on  the  rocky  cliffs  of  the  sea- coast,  but  only 
in  the  small  islets,  and  not  in  the  two  main 
islands.  This  is  a singular  precaution  in  so 
tame  and  fearless  a bird.  The  sealers  say 
that  the  flesh  of  these  birds,  when  cooked,  is 
quite  white,  and  very  good  eating." 

POLYGASTRICA.  The  name  given  by 
Ehrenberg  to  the  most  minute  and  simple 
kinds  of  Infusorial  Auimalculae  that  exist. 
Tliey  occur  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and 
ditter  according  to  diversity  of  climate, 
region,  kind  of  water,  &c.  \ and  though  they 
are  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  they  are  all 
endowed  with  an  organization  characteristic 
of  tlie  animal  kingdom  ; most  of  thena  having 
a distinct  mouth,  and  internal  cavities  for 
tlie  reception  of  food ; and  they  enjoy  the 
most  extensive  powers  of  reproduction. 
Tliey  are  not  confined  to  infusions  of  or- 
ganized matter  j they  are  found  in  the 
stagnant  waters  around  our  cities  ; in  the 
waters  of  rivers,  harbours,  and  lakes ; and 
even,  it  is  believed,  in  every  fluid  drop  of 
the  ocean.  Their  forms  arc  extremely  va- 
rious : some  appear  composed  of  a mass  of 
gelatinous  matter  that  may  assume  almost 
any  shape  ; othe'rs  seem  to  undergo  various 

forms  according  as  they  are  differently  si- 
tuated ; while  other  species  remain  iin-  { 
changed,  their  soft  bodies  being  enclosed  in  t 
a delicate  but  Arm  integument,  strengthened 
by  an  envelope  formed  of  siliceous  matter, 
and  termed  the  sheath.  Most  of  the  Poly-  . 
gastrica  have  the  power  of  freely  moving  i 
through  their  native  element : but  others  at-  : 
tach  themselves  to  a solid  base,  like  Polypes. 
In  almost  all,  we  find  the  body  furnished 
more  or  less  abundantly  with  dlia,  usually 
disposed  around  the  mouth,  towards  which 
they  produce  a vortex  of  fluid,  that  brings 
a supply  of  alimentary  particles.  Bat  it  is 
necessary  to  state,  that,  notwithstanding 
this  subject  has  occupied  the  attention  of 
many  learned  naturalists,  and  many  extra- 
ordinary discoveries  have  been  made  of  late 
years,  the  nature  of  the  organization  and 
life  of  these  Animalcules  is  still  involved  in 
great  mystery  ; and  the  question  is  infinitely 
too  comprehensive  for  us  to  attempt  to  enter 
into  any  of  the  details  upon  which  the  va- 
rious scientific  opinions  have  been  formed. 

POLYNEMIJS,  or  MAFTGO-FISH.  A : 
group  of  Abdominal  Fishes,  chiefly  confined 
to  the  warmer  latitudes  ; and  distinguished  ‘ 
by  the  rays  of  the  pectoral  fins  being  ex- 
tended into  long  filaments,  which  hang 
loosely  on  each  side  of  the  body,  giving  it 
a singular  and  beautiful  appearance.  The 
fishes  of  this  genus  are  usually  very  brilliant 
in  their  colours  ; and  are  reckoned  very  de- 
licious as  articles  of  food.  The  general  form 
of  the  body  somewhat  resembles  that  of  the  j 
Perch. 

“ Considerable  interest  is  attached  to  the  1 
Polynemi  on  account  of  some  recent  dis-  j 
coveries,  which  tend  to  show  that  tliey  pro-  ■ 
duce  isinglass  in  considerable  abundance.  | 
The  attention  of  the  members  of  the  Zoo-  i 
logicai  Society  (says  Jlr.  Broderip)  was  first 
directed  to  this  subject  by  Dr.  Cantor.  ‘In  ] 
the  December  number  (1838)  of  Parbury's  ; 
Oriental  Herald,  says  this  naturalist,  ‘ap-  \ 
pears  a letter  on  the  Suleah  fish  of  Bengal,  | 
and  the  isinglass  it  affords  : ’ this  fish,  says 
the  anonymous  writer,  ‘ when  at  its  full  siz^ ' 
attains  about  four  feet  in  length,  and  i»: 
squaliform,  resembling  the  Shark  species  in  ! 
appearance,  but  exliibiting  a more  delicate  | 
structure.  The  meat  of  this  fish  is  exceed-  | 
ingly  coarse,  and  is  converted  by  the  natiTO,  | 
when  salted  and  spiced,  into'  “ burtah,”  a i 
piquant  relish,  well  known  at  the  breakfast  i 
tables  of  Bengal.  The  bladder  of  the  Suleah  i 
may  be  considered  the  most  valuable  part  of  1 
it ; tliis,  when  e.xposed  to  the  sun,  and  sul^  | 
fered  to  dry,  becomes  purely  pellucid,  and  , 
so  hard,  that  it  will  repel  the  edge  of  a sharp 
knife  when  applied  to  it.  These  bladders 
vary  in  weight  from  half  a pound  to  three 
quarters  of  a pound  avoirduiiois  when  per- 
fectly dry.  This  fish  abounds  in  Channel 
Creek,  off  Sangor,  and  in  the  mouths  of 
all  the  rivers  wliich  intersect  the  Sunderbun.s, 
and  are  exceedingly  plentiful  in  certain 
seasons.  , 

" The  discovery  of  isinglass  as  a product 
of  India  was  so  important,  that  Dr.  Cantor 
determined  to  investigate  the  subject,  ®dd  | 
to  ascertain,  if  possible,  what  the  Suleah  , 
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might  be ; when,  quite  unexpectedly,  he 
received  a letter  from  Mr.  M'ClelUind,  in 
which  that  naturalist  stated  that  he  had 
examined  this  fish,  and  found  it  to  be  the 
Poli/nemus  Sale  of  Hamilton’s  ‘ Fishes  of  the 
Gauges ; ’ he  moreover  discovered  that  an 
individual  of  that  species  weighing  two 
pounds  would  yield  sixty-five  grains  of  pure 
isinglass,  an  article  which  in  India  sells  at 
sixteen  rupees  (1/.  12s.)  per  pound.  Tliiuk- 
ing  it  highly  probable  that  other  species  of 
PoUpiemus  besides  the  P.  Sele  will  yield 
isinglass.  Dr.  Cantor  proceeds  to  give  a short 
account  of  those  species  which  came  under 
his  observation  while  attached  as  surgeon  to 
the  Honourable  Company’s  Survey  of  the 
sea-face  of  the  Gangetic  delta. 

“ * The  species  best  known,’  says  flie  author, 

* is  the  Polynemus  Risua  of  Hamilton  (Pol. 
lonffifilis,  Cuvier ; the  Topsee,  or  Maxgo- 
FiSH,  of  the  Anglo-Indians)  : this  inhabits 
the  Bay  of  Bengal  and  the  estuaries  of  the 
Ganges,  but  enters  the  mouths  of  the  rivers 
even  higher  up  than  Calcutta  during  the 
breeding  season  (April  and  May),  when  the 
fish  is  considered  in  its  highest  perfection, 
and  is  generally  sought  ns  a great  delicacy. 
This  species  is  the  smallest,  for  its  length 
seldom  exceeds  eight  or  nine  inches,  and 
one  and  a half  or  two  inches  in  depth.’  It 
is  remarkable  for  the  great  length  of  fila- 
ments, or  free  rays,  of  the  pectoral  fins,  these 
being  about  twice  the  length  of  the  body, 
and  seven  in  number  on  each  side.” 

In  Dr.  Shaw’s  Zoology  is  a curious  and  in- 
teresting account  (taken  from  Bruce’s  Tra- 
vels) of  a species  called  Polynemus  R^iloticits. 
“ This, ‘according  to  Mr.  Bruce,  who  describes 
and  figures  it  in  the  appendix  to  his  Travels, 
is  a large  species,  and  majr  vie,  both  for  the 
elegance  of  its  form  and  its  taste,  with  any 
fish  inhabiting  the  rivers  running  either  into 
the  Mediterranean  or  the  Ocean.  The  spe- 
cimen from  which  Mr.  Bruce’s  figure  was 
taken  weighed  thirty-two  pounds,  but  it  is 
said  often  to  arrive  at  the  weight  of  seventy 
pounds  or  more.  It  is  an  inhabitant  of  the 
river  Nile,  where  it  is  by  no  means  uncom- 
mon, as  far  up  the  river  as  Syene  and  the 
first  cataract : the  whole  body  is  covered 
with  scales  of  a brillant  silver  colour,  so  as 
to  resemble  spangles  lying  close  together  ; 
and  there  is  no  variety  of  tinge  on  the  fish, 
except  a shade  of  red  on  the  end  of  the  nose, 
which  is  fat  and  fleshy. 

“ We  are  informed  by  Mr.  Bruce,  that  in 
order  to  take  this  fish  the  Egyptian  peasants 
prepare  a pretty  large  mass  or  cake,  consist- 
ing of  oil,  clay,  flour,  honey,  and  straw, 
kneading  it  with  tlieir  feet  till  it  is  well  in- 
corporated : they  then  take  two  handfuls  of 
dates,  and  break  them  into  pieces  about  the 
size  of  the  point  of  a finger,  and  stick  them 
in  different  parts  of  the  mass,  into  the  heart 
of  which  they  put  seven  or  eight  hooks  with 
dates  upon  them,  and  a string  of  strong 
whipcord  to  each  : this  mass  of  paste  is  then 
conveyed  by  the  fisherman  or  sheplicrd  into 
the  stream,  the  man  sitting  for  this  purpose 
on  a blown-up  goat-skin.  When  arrived  at 
the  middle,  he  drops  the  mass  in  the  deepest 
part  of  the  stream,  and  cautiously  holding 
the  ends  of  each  of  the  strings  slack,  so  as 


not  to  pull  the  dates  and  hooks  out  of  the 
middle  of  the  composition,  he  makes  to  shore 
again,  a little  below  the  spot  where  he  has 
sunk  the  moss,  and  separating  the  ends  of 
the  strings,  ties  each  of  them,  without  strain- 
ing, to  a palm-branch  fastened  on  the  shore, 
to  the  end  of  which  is  fastened  a small  bell. 
He  then  goes  and  feeds  his  cattle,  or  digs  his 
trenches,  or  lies  dotvn  to  sleep  : in  the  mean 
time  the  cake  beginning  to  dissolve,  the 
small  pieces  of  date  fall  off,  and,  flowing 
down  the  stream,  are  eagerly  seized  on  by 
the  fishes  as  they  pass  ; they  rush  up  the 
stream,  picking  up  the  floating  pieces  as 
they  go,  till  at  length  they  arrive  at  the  cake 
itself,  and  voraciously  falling  to  work  at  the 
dates  wliich  are  buried  in  it,  each  fish  in 
swallowing  a date,  swallows  also  the  hook 
in  it,  and  fbeling  himself  fast,  makes  ofif  as 
speedily  as  possible  : the  consequence  is,  that 
in  endeavouring  to  escape  from  the  line  by 
which  he  is  held,  he  pulls  tlie  palm-branch 
to  which  it  is  fastened,  and  thus  gives  notice 
of  liis  capture  by  ringing  the  bell.  The 
fisherman  runs,  and  having  secured  the  fish 
puts  a strong  iron  ring  through  his  jaw,  ties 
a few  yards  of  cord  to  it,  and  again  commits 
him  to  the  water,  fastening  the  cord  well  to 
the  shore.  This  is  practised  in  order  to 
preserve  the  fish  ready  for  sale,  since  fish  in 
general,  when  dead,  will  not  keep  long  in 
these  regions.  It  is  rarely  that  on  those  oc- 
casions a single  hook  is  found  empty.” 

There  are  several  other  species  found  in 
the  Indian,  African,  and  American  seas, 
bearing  a tolerably  near  resemblance  to  the 
Mango-fish  before  described. 

POLYODONTA.  A name  applied  by 
Lamarck  and  De  Blainville  to  the  Ark- 
shells,  &c.  of  collectors,  comprehending  the 
forms' collected  by  Linnoeus  under  the  genus 
Area.  The  w’ord  signifies  “ many- toothed;” 
and  the  family  is  defined  by  Lamarck  : — 
“ cardinal  teeth  small,  numerous,  entering, 
and  disposed  in  each  valve  in  cither  a 
straight,  a curved,  or  a broken  line.” 

POLYOMMATUS.  A genus  of  diunial 
Lepidoptera,  so  called  ftom  many  of  the 
species  having  numerous  eye-like  marks 
on  the  under  side.  There  are  many  British 
species. 

PoLYOMMATU.s  Anotis  ; or  Lead  Blue 
BuTTERFLy.  The  male  of  this  insect  has 
the  wings  above  deep  blue,  tinged  with  lilac, 
the  hinder  margin  broad  and  black,  the 
costa  white  ; beneath  grayish-blue  : an- 
terior wings  with  a central  ocellus,  behind 
which  is  a bent  scries  of  six  ocelli ; and 
the  hinder  margin  with  a double  band 
of  black  spots : posterior  wings  with  three 
ocelli  at  the  base  placed  obliquely  ; a tri- 
angular discoidal  spot,  with  a large  black 
dot  in  the  centre  ; behind  this  a waved  series 
of  ocelli,  and  a band  of  orange  tawny,  con- 
taining several  brilliant  silvery  blue  spots 
on  a black  ground,  and  bordered  internally 
with  a series  of  black  crescents,  and  exter- 
nally with  whitish  : the  outer  margin  of  all 
the  wings  black  ; cilia  white.  The  female 
is  brown  above,  the  disc  sometimes  bright 
blue,  with  or  -Nvithout  a marginal  tawny 
band  ; beneath  grayish,  with  the  ocelli  larger 
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and  more  distinct  than  in  the  male,  and  a 
dentatcd  white  band  traversing  all  the 
wings,  between  tire  ocelli,  and  the  fulvous 
hand  : cilia  brown.  Caterpillar  green,  hairy, 
witli  whitish  tubercles  ; a reddish-brown 
dorsal  line,  edged  with  wlrite,  another  on 
the  sides,  and  some  oblique  stripes  of  the 
same  ; head  and  true  legs  brown  : it  feeds 
on  common  food  and  saintfoin.  Chrysalis 
at  first  green,  afterwards  brown. 

POLYOMMATUS  AltlON  ; Or  ArION  BoT- 
TERFLY.  Tliis  inseet  is  considered  one  of 
great  rarity,  and  is  usually  found  on  com- 
mons and  pastures  early  in  July.  Wings 
above  brown,  with  a blue  dise,  or  blue  with 
a brown  margin  posteriorly  j anterior  with 
a ceutral  transverse  black  spot,  behind  which 
is  an  undulated  row  of  black  bars,  disposed 
longitudinally  j the  posterior  wings  have 
some  obsolete  ocelli  towards  the  hinder 
margin  : beneath,  dusky  ash-colour  ! the 
anterior  wings  rvith  about  eight  ocelli,  form- 
ing an  undulated  band  near  the  hinder 
margin,  all  with  a blaek  pupil  and  white 
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iris  : on  the  hinder  margin  are  two  rows  of 
black  wedge-shaped  spots,  with  a pale  dot 
attached  to  each  ; the  cilia  white,  with  brown 
bars  beneath  : the  posterior  wings  with  the 
base  blue-green,  and  having  an  angulated 
row  of  four  ocellated  dots,  followed  by  a 
transverse  discoidal  crescent,  and  then  by 
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an  interrupted  angulated  and  waved  band, 
consisting  of  eight  ocelli,  the  inner  but  one 
being  frequently  double ; beyond  this,  on 
the  margin,  are  two  rows  of  lunulated  dots  : 
cilia  as  in  the  anterior  wings.  Body  dusky, 
with  bluish  hairs  above,  hoary  bencatli : 
antennas  black,  annulated  with  white.  It 
is  occasionally  caught  in  the  vicinities  ot 
Dover,  WinehestCr,  and  Bath. 

POPYOMMATUS  ARTA.VER.YES  i Or  SCOTCH 
Anous  Butterfly.  This  unassuming 
species  of  the  paiiilionaceons  tribe  was 
until  lately  siqiposcd  to  be  i)ecnliar  to 
Scotland  ; but  it  is  no  longer  so,  us  instances 


liatural  ^ 

are  given  of  its  having  been  met  with  both  j 
in  the  north  and  west  of  England.  It  frc-  ' 
quents  meadows  and  grassy  places,  like  its  ' 
congeners,  and  makes  its  appearance  first  , 
in  June,  and  again  in  August.  The  wings 
above  are  in  both  sexes  black  brown,  with  a 
discoidal  white  spot  on  the  anterior,  and 
sometimes  on  the  posterior  ; they  have  also 
an  orange-coloured  band ; fringe  white, 
brown  at  the  base : beneath,  the  anterior 
wings  have  a central  white  spot,  between 
which  and  the  posterior  margin  are  five 
similar  spots,  followed  by  a broad  orange-  , 
coloured  band,  terminating  externally  in  a 
white  spot  with  a black  pupil,  and  interiorly 
in  a series  of  black  and  white  crescents  : on 
the  margin  of  the  posterior  wings  this  band 
is  continued  ; there  is  a large  white  blotch 
on  its  interior  edge,  and  between  it  and  the  ' 
base  of  the  wing  are  several  scattered  white  i 
spots.  Like  its  congeners,  however,  it  is  1 
subject  to  considerable  variations. 

POLYOMMATOS  CORYDOK  ; Or  ChALK  HiLL 
Blub  Butterfly.  In  all  chalky  dis- 
tricts this  pretty  butterfly  abeunds,  espe- 
cially on  the  downs,  and  under  the  clifis, 
near  Dover  ; in  various  parts  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  on  the  beds  of  chalk  round  Win- 
chester ; and  in  many  other  similar  situa- 
tions. The  wings  above  are  of  a rich  pale  | 
silvery-blue,  with  the  hinder  margin  and  ' 
nervures  dusky,  and  cilia  white  : the  po^  i 
terior  wings  with  five  sub-ocellated  spots  in 
the  liinder  margin  : beneath,  the  anterior 
wings  are  whitish,  ocellated,  and  usually 
with  two  or  three  spots  towards  the  base  of 
the  wing : beyond  the  undulated  band  of  ; 
ocelli  is  an  interrupted  brown  streak,  be- 
tween which  and  the  hinder  margin  is  a 
series  of  sub-ocellated  dots,  with  a whitish  ! 
circle  : posterior  w ings  cinereous,  greenish-  j 
blue  at  the  base,  with  four  ocellated  spots 
at  the  base,  and  eight  forming  an  angulated 
band  behind  the  middle ; the  pupils  black, 
with  a white  iris  ; in  the  centre  of  the  wing, 
between  the  bands,  is  a white  sub-triangular 
spot  i and  on  the  hinder  margin  is  a series  of 
ocellated  black  spots,  with  a white  ins, 
marked  internally  with  orange  ; which  ser^s 
is  connected  by  a pure  white  oblong  patch  to 
the  external  ocellated  band  : cilia  white.  In 
the  female,  the  fulvous-orange  spots  on  the 
hinder  margin  of  all  the  wings  are  more 
distinct  than  in  the  male,  and  the  cUia  are 
browner.  ’ 

POLYOMMATU3  AdOXIS  j Or  ClIFUEX  BtU*  ; 
Butterfly.  This  tndy  beautiful  insect  | 
is  extremely  local,  but  still  very  plenti- 
ful on  all  the  Sussex  downs  and  KeuUsn 
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i coast.  The  male  is  of  a most  lovely  azure 
I or  silvery  blue,  varying  in  lustre ; now 
I taking  a tinge  of  green,  and  now  of  lilac, 
I aceurmng  to  the  light  in  which  it  is  presented 
! to  the  eye ; the  liinder  margin  of  all  the 
' wings  marked  with  a slender  black  line, 
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the  cilia  white,  interrupted  by  brown  : be- 
neath, the  anterior  wings  are  whitish,  with 
spots  distinctly  ocellated ; the  margin  with 
the  fulvous  ocelli  of  a deep  hue,  and  the 
CTOund  colour  deep.  The  female  is  of  a 
deep  brown,  with  a black  discoidal  spot,  the 
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disc  frequently  bluish ; the  hinder  margin 
of  the  posterior  wings  with  a slightly  ocel- 
latcd  fulvous  streak  ; and  the  colour  beneath 
much  darker  than  the  male,  and  the  ocelli 
, more  distinct.  Caterpillar  green,  with  dorsal 
: rows  of  fulvous  spots : it  feeds  on  clover. 

; Chrysalis  green,  or  brown. 

I POLTOMMATCS  ALEXIS  ; Or  Alexis  But- 
; TERFLT.  This,  the  commonest  of  our  blue 
butterflies,  is  seen  disporting  itself  by  the 
' sides  of  grassy  lanes,  in  meadows,  and  in 
marshy  places,  wherever  we  go.  Two  broods 
I make  their  appearance,  the  first  in  May,  the 
last  in  August.  Male,  above  of  a bright 
lilac  blue,  with  the  costa  of  the  anterior 
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wings  white,  and  a slender  marginal  black 
i line  to  all  the  wings  ; the  fringe  usually 
i white:  the  anterior  wings  have  two  ocelli 
' placed  transversely  towards  the  base  of  the 
I wing,  then  an  ovate  central  spot  with  a 
j transverse  black  streak,  followed  by  a regu- 
I larly  curved  transverse  scries  of  ocelli,  seven 


in  number ; between  which  and  the  outer 
margin  ai-e  a row  of  dusky  lunules,  edged 
with  fulvous,  and  a series  of  dusky  spots  on 
a whitish  ground ; the  extreme  margin  is 
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black  : the  posterior  wings  are  usually  bluish 
at  the  base,  w'ith  four  ocelli  placed  obliquely 
towards  the  inner  margin  ; the  disc  has  a 
triangular  wliite  spot,  with  black  centre, 
behind  which  is  a waved  series  of  eight  or 
nine  ocelli,  externally  bordered  with  a ful- 
vous patch,  the  extreme  edge  of  which  is 
black ; and  a white  blotch  connects  the 
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fulvous  band  with  the  waved  series  of  ocelli. 
Female,  above  brown,  with  the  disc  more  or 
less  blue  : beneath,  all  the  wings  are  deep 
ash-colour  or  drab,  with  all  the  ocelli  very 
distinct  and  large.  Caterpillar  bright  green, 
slightly  hairy,  with  a dark  dorsal  line,  and 
triangular  yellow  spots  : it  feeds  upon  the 
wild  strawberry,  and  grasses.  Chrysalis 
dark  brown. 

POLYPI : POLYPIARIA.  The  animals 
belonging  to  this  extensive  and  remarkable 
class  po-scss  an  organization  so  low  in  the 
scale  of  being  (by  which  we  mean,  that  the 
distinctive  characters  of  animal  life  are  so 
slightly  developed),  that  there  is  very  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  distinguishing  many 
of  them  from  the  cryptogamic  families  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom  ; and,  accordingly, 
we  find  in  the  works  of  the  older  botanists 
that  the  Zoophytes,  generally,  were  arranged 
with  the  Sea-weeds  and  Mosses  j nor  was 
any  idea  entertained  of  their  possessing  a 
different  character.  That  such  should  have 
been  the  case  can  excite  the  wonder  of  no 
person  who  merely  regards  the  apparent 
structure  of  these  plant-like  animals.  They 
see  that  a bulb  is  formed,  which  shoots  up 
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into  a stem,  and  sends  off  branches  ; that 
there  is  also  a root  is  evident,  whicli,  how- 
ever, we  now  know  is  merely  the  organ  of 
attachment,  affording  no  nourishment  to  the 
animal.  Most  of  the  Polypi  form  compound 
animals,  attached  to  one  another  by  lateral 
appendages,  or  by  their  posterior  extremity, 
participating  in  a common  life,  while  at  the 
same  time  they  enjoy  tlieir  individual  and  in- 
dependent existence.  In  reference  to  the  dif- 
ferent views  which  have  been  entertained  on 
this  once  questionable  subject,  Mr.  Broderip 
makes  the  following  just  observation:  “Bor- 
rowing from  Aristotle  and  Pliny  the  term 
Polypus,  by  them  applied  to  a cephalapod, 
the  systematic  naturalists  who  followed 
Linnaius  collected  under  this  title  mauy 
really  animalized  masses  in  the  form  of 
plants,  and  after  abundant  examinations  by 
Ellis  and  others,  of  the  membranous,  homy, 
or  stony  ‘ fulcra,’  bases,  or  axes,  which  remain 
after  desiccation  or  decay  of  the  softer  parts, 
generally  agreed  in  opinion  that  to  all  these 
plant-like  bodies  were  associated  active 
living  animals  like  the  Hydrai  described  by 
Trembley.  As  in  a tree  the  flowering  and 
reproductive  organs  manifest  more  active 
and  varied  functions  than  the  general  mass 
of  bark  and  wood  which  serves  to  unite 
them  in  one  common  life,  so  in  these  Zoo- 
phyte the  little  Polypi  expanding  from  their 
cells  for  food,  light,  or  aeration,  and  shrink- 
ing back  upon  the  agitation  of  the  water,  or 
withdrawal  of  the  light,  seemed  like  so 
many  animal  flowers,  which  might  be  stu- 
died apart  from  the  Polypiaria  which  they 
adorned.  They  were  in  fact  studied  apart, 
and  unfortunately  attention  was  more  di- 
rected to  the  wonderful  permanent  fabric, 
or  ‘ Polypidom,’  as  Lamouroux  calls  it,  than 
to  the  Polypi  themselves.  Hence  the  im- 
perfection of  all  the  schemes  of  classification 
for  this  portion  of  the  Zoophytic  division  of 
the  animal  kingdom,  and  many  of  the  er- 
roneous generalizations  and  hypotheses  re- 
garding the  lower  forms  of  animal  life.” 

POLYPTERUS.  This  is  a fish,  which  is 
usually  about  eighteen  inches  in  length,  and 
partakes  in  some  degree  both  of  the  osseous 
and  cartilaginous  kinds,  but  seems  most 
nearly  allied  to  those  species  of  the  genus 
Esox  which  are  furnished  with  large,  strong, 
and  bony  scales.  Its  shape  is  elongated  and 
nearly  cylindrical : its  head  is  defended  by 
large  bony  pieces  or  plates,  and  the  body 
covered  with  large  and  strong  scales,  very 
closely  affixed  to  the  skin  : the  pectoral  fins 
are  placed  immediately  beyond  the  head  j the 
ventral  at  a vast  distance  beyond  it,  the  abdo- 
men in  tins  fish beingof  a veryunusual  length; 
the  anal  fin  is  seated  very  near  the  tail ; 
and  the  tail  is  of  a rounded  or  ovate  form. 
At  a small  distance  beyond  the  head,  along 
the  whole  length  of  the  back,  runs  a con- 
tinued series  of  small  dorsal  fins,  varying  in 
different  individuals  from  sixteen  to  eighteen : 
each  of  these  fins  is  of  an  ovate  shape,  up- 
right, or  but  very  slightly  inclining  back- 
wards, and  is  furnished  with  a verjr  strong 
spine  at  its  base,  while  the  remaining  part 
consists  of  four  or  five  soft  and  branched  rays, 
connected  by  their  united  membrane.  The 


lateral  line  runs  nearly  straight  from  the 
gill-covers  to  the  tail : the  eyes  are  small 
and  round  ; the  mouth  of  moderate  width  • ; 
a row  of  small  and  sharp  teeth  in  each  jaw  J i 
and  the  upper  lip  furnished  with  a pair  of 
small  and  short  tentacula  at  its  tip.  This 
fish  inhabits  the  depths  of  the  Nile,  remain-  ; 
ing  arnong  the  soft  mud,  which  it  is  thought  I 
to  quit  only  at  particular  seasons,  and  is 
sometimes  taken  in  the  fishermen's  nets  at 
the  time  of  the  river’s  decrease.  Its  colour 
is  sea-green,  paler  or  whitish  on  the  abdomen,  i 
which  is  marked  by  some  irregular  black 
spots.  It  is  called  by  the  Egyptians  Bichir,  ' 
and  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  best  of  the 
Nilotic  fishes  for  the  table.  j 

POLYTHALAMIA.  The  name  given  ' 
by  Ehrenberg  to  minute  calcareous-shelled 
many-chambered  Mollusca,  both  recent  and 
fossil.  They  are  also  called  Foramenifera  I 
by  D’Orbiguy.  [See  Ixfusokia.]  | 

POMFRET.  {Stromateui.')  A genus  of 
Acanthopterygious  fishes,  haWng  the  same 
compressed  form  as  the  Dory  (Zem),  and  the 
same  smooth  epidermis  ; but  the  muzzle  is 
blunt,  and  not  retractile.  It  has  a single  i 
dorsal,  and  a few  concealed  spines  anteriorly, 
but  no  ventrals.  The  vertical  fins  are  thick- 
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ened  as  in  the  scaly-finned  fishes  ; the  gullet 
has  a number  of  spines  attached  to  the 
membrane.  They  are  found  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, the  Indian  Ocean,  and  Pacific. 
Some  of  the  species  differ  considerably  in 
form.  The  one  here  represented  is  the 
Black  Pomfret  {Stromateus  niger).  ' 

POMOTIS.  A genus  of  fish,  belonging  to 
the  Percidee  family.  The  Northern  Pomo- 
tis  (Pomoiis  vulgaris)  frequents  the  shel- 
tered inlets  of  Lake  Huron  and  the  ponds  iu 
that  vicinity,  concealing  itself,  in  the  sum- 
mer time,  beneath  the  broad  leaves  of  the 
nuphar  and  water-lily,  where  it  may  be 
readily  taken  with  a hook  baited  with  a 
small  fish  or  worm.  The  form  of  tliis  fish 
is  a broad  oval,  the  anterior  apex  rather 
acute,  and  formed  by  the  lower  jaw,  which 
projects  slightly  beyond  the  upper  one.  It 
is  about  eight  or  nine  inches  long  ; the  body 
is  much  compressed  ; the  scales  adhere  firmly 
to  the  skin  and  are  rather  large  ; the  head  is 
small,  and  the  opposing  surfaces  of  both 
mandibles  are  covered  with  small  teeth 
crowded  closely  together.  The  branchios- 
tegous  rays  are  considerably  curved  ; and 
the  caudal  fin  is  slightly  sinuated  at  the 
extremity  with  rounded  lobes.  Its  principal 
food  is  small  Crustacea. 
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POXGO.  A quadrumnnous  animal,  being 
a species  of  the  Orang-Outang,  found  in 
Borneo  ; characterized  by  the  extraordinary 
size  of  its  canine  and  incisor  teeth,  and  by 
its  biack  hair  being  relieved  with  hair  of  a 
dark  red  colour.  [See  Oraxg-Outano.] 

PONTIA.  A genus  of  diurnal  Lepidop- 
tera,  containing  numerous  species,  a few  of 
which  arc  British.  Some  of  the  exotic  species 
have  the  under  side  beautifully  marked  with 
red  and  yellow.  Among  the  British  species 
we  may  mention  the  common  White  Butter- 
fly : — 

PoxTiA  Brassic.e,  or  Cabbage  Bnx- 
TERFLY.  Tliis  common  and  destructive 
insect  makes  its  appearance  in  our  gardens 
about  the  middie  of  May,  and  lays  its  eggs 
on  the  under  side  of  cabbage  leaves.  Both 
sexes  have  the  upper  surface  of  all  the 
wings  white,  with  the  tip  of  the  anterior 
wings  above  black,  the  patch  on  its  inner 
edge  being  indented,  and  the  extreme  tip 
being  slightly  irrorated  w ith  white : be- 
neath, the  under  surface  of  the  anterior 
wings  is  yellowish,  the  base  slightly  irrorated 
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with  dusky,  and  two  transverse  spots  adorn- 
ing the  disc.  The  posterior  wings  are  pale 
yellowish,  rather  sprinkled  with  dusky.  The 
body  and  antenna:  are  black  above  and  white 
beneath.  Tliere  are,  however,  several  va- 
rieties of  this  Butterfly  j slightly  differing 
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from  each  other.  The  Caterpillar  is  bluish- 
green,  with  three  yellow  longitudinal  lines, 
one  on  the  back,  the  others  on  the  sides  ; 
between  these  are  several  tubercular  spots, 
each  bearing  a small  hair  ; the  tail  is  black. 
They  arc  hatched  in  a few  days,  and  con- 
tinue to  feed  together  till  the  end  of  June  : 
when  they  hove  found  a convenient  place  to 
attach  themselves,  they  fasten  their  tail  hy 
a web,  and  carry  a strong  thread  of  silk 
round  the  upper  port  of  their  body  i after 
hanging  a few  hours  the  chrysalis  [which  is 


greenish,  spotted  with  black,  with  three 
yellow  stripes)  is  perfectly  formed  ; and  in 
about  six  days  the  butterfly  appears.  The  eggs 
laid  by  the  second  brood  produce  caterpil- 
lars which  feed  during  the  remainder  of  the 
summer,  and  remain  in  the  pupa  state  during 
the  winter,  to  be  hatched  in  the  succeeding 
spring.  So  prolific  is  this  destructive  species, 
that  were  it  not  for  the  ichneumon  fly,  which 
deposits  her  eggs  within  the  body  of  the 
caterpillar,  and  in  the  larva  state  continues 
to  prey  on  its  vitals,  the  ravages  of  tliis  insect 
would  be  of  the  most  serious  consequence 
to  our  vegetable  productions. 

PoxTiA  {Anthocharis'j  Cardamixes  j 
Oraxge-tip,  or  Wood  Lady  Butterfly. 
This  beautiful  species  is  commonly  seen  du- 
ring the  month  of  May,  whether  we  walk 
in  the  garden  or  stroll  through  the  gi-een 
lanes.  The  upper  surface  of  all  the  wings  in 
both  sexes  is  white,  with  the  base  dusky  ; in 
the  male  the  anterior  wing  is  marked  with  a 
small  black  lunule,from  which  a deep  fulvous 
spot  extends  to  the  tip  ; the  tip  itself  being 
black  or  dusky:  the  posterior  wings  have  a 
few  dusky  spots  on  the  edge:  beneath,  anterior 
wings  white,  with  a white  lunule  in  the 
centre,  the  costa  marked  with  a few  black 
dots,  and  the  tip  varied  with  a greenish 
yellow : the  posterior  wings  in  both  sexes 
are  alike  beneath  ; they  are  wliite,  prettily 
marbled  with  green  and  yellow.  The  body 
is  black  above  and  w'hite  beneath  ; antennse 
white,  annulated  with  light  brown.  The 
caterpillar  is  green,  with  a longitudinal 
stripe  placed  above  the  legs  ; it  feeds  on  the 
Cardamine  impatiens,  Brassica  campestris, 
&c.  The  Chrysalis  is  either  green  or  brown, 
with  a fulvous  spot  on  the  zving-cases  in  the 
male  ; the  middle  is  swollen  and  conical, 
with  the  extremities  much  produced  and 
fusiform. 

POKCELLANA.  A genus  of  A nomurous 
Crustacea,  in  general  form  resembling  that 
of  the  Bradiyura,  and  distinguished  by  a 
fan-like  caudal  fin.  The  carapace  is  sub- 
orbicular  and  depressed  above.  The  pincers 
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are  strong,  and  little  or  not  at  all  dentated  : 
the  three  succeeding  pairs  of  feet  are  nearly 
cylindrical,  and  terminated  by  a conical 
tarsus.  The  species  here  figured,  Borcellana 
l>lati/cheles,ia  found  on  the  coasts  of  England 
and  France,  and  is  about  seven  lines  lung, 
and  of  a brownish  colour. 

PORCELLIO.  A genus  of  Tsopoda,  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Onisci  [true  VVood-lice) 
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by  tho  number  of  joints  of  their  lateral  an- 
tenna;, wlueh  are  only  seven.  They  are 
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found  under  stones,  old  logs  of  wood,  &c. 
Their  food  consists  of  decayed  vegetable  and 
animal  substances  ; they  move  slowly  when 
in  danger  ; and  they  seldom  come  forth  from 
their  retreats  except  in  damp  weather. 

PORCUPINE.  (I/pstrix.)  A genus  of 
Rodent  quadrupeds,  characterized  by  having 
the  clavicles  imperfect,  two  incisor  teeth  in 
each  jaw,  and  four  molars,  both  above  and 
below,  on  each  side  : these  have  flat  crowns, 
surrounded  by  a line  of  enamel,  which  enters 
into  both  edges,  and  appears  to  divide  the 
tooth  into  two  portions  ; the  muzzle  is  thick 
and  truncated  ; the  lip  divided  ; the  tongue 
furnished  with  spiny  scales  ; the  cars  short 
and  rounded  ; the  fore  feet  furnished  with 
four  toes ; and  the  hind  ones  with  five,  all 
armed  with  thick  nails.  Many  of  them  live 
in  burrows,  and  have  much  the  habits  of 
rabbits  ; but  their  grunting  voice,  joined  to 
their  large  and  truncated  muzzle,  has  caused 
them  to  be  compared  to  the  hog.  The  sin- 
gular appearance  of  this  animal,  so  different 
from  that  of  the  generality  of  quadrupeds, 
must  in  the  earliest  ages  have  attracted  the 
attention  of  even  the  most  incurious ; the 
variegated  spines  or  quills  with  which  it  is 
covered  naturally  suggesting  the  idea  of  a 
fierce  and  formidable  animal  : it  is,  however, 
of  a harntless  nature,  and  the  quills  are 
merely  defensive  weapons,  which,  when  dis- 
turbed or  attacked,  the  animal  erects,  and 
thus  endeavours  to  repel  his  adversary. 

The  Common  Porcuimxe  (Hystrix  crista- 
ta)  is  a native  of  Africa,  India,  and  the  In- 
dian Islands  j and  is  also  found  in  some  of 
the  warmer  parts  of  Europe.  When  full 
grown,  it  measures  about  two  feet  in  length, 
independent  of  the  tail,  which  is  five  or  six 
inches.  The  upper  parts  of  the  animal  are 
covered  with  long,  hard,  and  sharp  quills  j 
those  towards  the  middle  and  liind  part  of 
the  body  being  longer  than  the  rest,  very 
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sharp-pointed,  and  measuring  from  ten  to 
twelve  or  fifteen  iuclics  in  length  : they  are 
variegated  with  several  alternate  black  and 
wliite  rings  ; and  tlicir  root,  or  iioiut  of  at- 


taehment,  is  small.  In  their  usual  ptrsition 
they  lie  nearlj-  flat  upon  the  body,  with  tlieir 
points  directed  backwards  : but  when  tiic 
animal  is  excited,  they  are  capabie  of  being 
raised.  The  head,  belly,  and  legs  are  covered 
with  strong  dusky  bristles,  intermixed  with  i 
softer  hairs  ; and  on  the  top  of  the  lieod  the  , 
hair  is  very  long,  and  curved  backwards. 
The  Common  Porcupine,  though  known  from  ’ 
the  earliest  ages,  has  given  rise  to  numberless 
fables,  arnong  wliich  that  most  commonly 
received  is,  that  it  possesses  the  power  of  , 
darting  its  quills  with  great  violence  to  a j 
considerable  distance  when  irritated  or  pur-  : 
sued.  Perhaps  in  shaking  the  general  skin  I 
of  its  body,  like  other  quadrupeds,  it  may  ; 
sometimes  cast  oif  a few  of  its  loose  quills  to  j 
some  distance,  and  thus  slightly  wound  any  j 
animal  that  may  happen  to  stand  iu  its  I 
way  : and  this  may  have  given  rise  to  the  i 
popular  idea  of  its  darting  them  at  pleasure 
against  its  enemies.  In  Bewick’s  Quadru- 
peds, the  subject  is  thus  mentioned  : “Ujam 
the  smallest  irritation  it  raises  its  quills,  and 
shakes  them  with  great  violence,  directing 
them  to  that  quarter  from  whence  it  is  iu 
danger  of  being  attacked,  aud  striking  at 
the  object  of  its  resentment  with  its  quills 
at  the  same  time.  We  have  observed,  on  an 
occasion  of  this  sort,  at  a time  when  the 
animal  was  moulting  or  casting  its  quills, 
that  they  would  fly  out  to  the  distance  of 
a few  yards,  with  such  force  as  to  bend  the 
points  of  them  against  the  board  where  they 
struck  ; and  it  is  not  improbable  that  a cir- 
cumstance of  this  kind  may  have  given  rise 
to  an  opinion  of  its  power  to  use  them  in  a 
more  effectual  manner.”  The  use  of  this 
I armature  does  not  appear  even  now  to  be 
well  understood  : the  most  probable  sup- 
position, however,  is,  that  it  is  merely  for 
defence,  as,  like  the  hedgehog,  it  has  the 
power  of  rolling  itself  up  iu  a ball,  and  thus 
presenting  a ijhalanx  of  spears  on  every  side, 
that  renders  the  attack  of  most  animals 
fruitless.  The  Porcupine  feeds  principally 
on  roots,  fruit,  bark,  and  other  vegetable 
substances:  it  inhabits  holes  or  subterraneous 
retreats,  which  it  is  said  to  form  into  several 
compartments  or  divisions,  leaving  only  w 
single  hole  or  entrance.  It  seldom  leaves 
its  burrow  during  the  day,  but  makes  its 
excursions  for  food  by  night.  It  is  a solitary 
animal,  and  becomes  torpid  during  winter. 
'The  female  produces  two  young  at  a birth. 

The  C.VXADA  PoncupiA'E.  {Hystrix  dor- 
sata.)  This  is  a very  unsightly  and  sluggish 
animal,  api)roaching  somewhat  to  the  form 
of  a Beaver,  aud  principally  found  in  the 
Northern  States  of  the  Union  and  in  Canada. 
It  is  not  provided  with  the  long  quills  so 
remarkable  in  the  common  species,  its  arma- 
ture consisting  of  short,  sharp  sinncs,  almost 
concealed  by  the  hair  with  which  they  arc 
intermingled.  It  is  about  two  feet  long,  and 
is  remarkable  for  the  length  and  fulness  of 
its  fur,  which  is  soft,  of  a dusky  brown  colour, 
and  intermixed  with  longer  and  coarser 
hairs  witli  whitish  tips  : the  head  is  .short, 
the  nose  blunt,  the  ears  small  and  romnlcd, 
the  teeth  very  strong ; the  limbs  short  ; the 
feet  armed  ‘with  strong,  crooked  claws. 
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Small  and  insignificant  as  their  spines  may 
; appear,  yet  they  are  capable  of  seriously  in- 
I juring  dogs  and  other  animals  that  ineau- 
! tiously  attempt  to  seize  the  Porcupine.  This 
animal  makes  its  retreat  amongst  the  roots 
i of  an  old  tree,  and  when  not  occupied  in 
j search  of  fruit,  roots,  and  other  vegetables, 
I is  said  to  pass  most  of  its  time  in  sleeping. 

The  Prehexsile  Porcupine  (Hystrix 
prehensilis)  is  found  in  Brazil  and  other  parts 
of  South  America  ; where  it  inhabits  woods, 
and  occasionally  clings  to  the  branches  of 
the  trees  by  its  tail,  in  the  manner  of  some 
of  the  Opossum  and  Monkey  tribes.  Its 
. general  length  is  about  a foot,  and  the  tail 
about  eighteen  inches.  The  whole  animal, 

; except  on  the  belly  and  insides  of  the  limbs, 
i is  covered  with  short,  strong,  and  very  sharp 
I spines,  of  which  the  longest  measure  three 
I inches,  and  are  wliite  with  black  tips.  The 
j colour  of  the  hair  with  which  the  under 
' parts  ore  covered  is  a dusky  brown.  The 
‘ head  is  small  ; the  nose  extremely  blunt  ; 

the  teeth  very  large  and  strong  ; and  the 
I ears  short  and  rounded  : the  feet  have  four 
toes  each,  with  strong  claws,  and  a tnbercle 
\ in  place  of  a fifth  toe : the  tail  is  covered 
with  spines  for  about  a third  part  of  its 
length  : the  remainder  being  naked,  and 
j strongly  prehensile. 

! PORIFERA.  The  name  given  to  the 
; lowest  of  the  classes  of  organized  beings  in 
: the  Animal  Kingdom,  including  the  marine 
I and  fresh-water  Sponges  j in  which  the 
] absence  of  characteristic  structure  does  not 
! extend-to  external  form  alone,  but  is  equally 
j remarkable  in  the  internal  arrangement  of 
I the  parts  of  which  these  beings  are  composed; 
ii  They  possess  nothing,  in  fact,  beyond  the 
j very  simplest  apparatus  for  reproduction . 

I nothing  distinctly  characteristic  of  an  animal 
nature  ; the  only  obvious  vital  action  which 
can  be  observed  in  their  ordinary  state  being 
j a rapid  movement  of  fluid  through  tlieir 
' channels.  [SeeSpoNOE.] 

PORPOISE.  (Phoccena  vulgaris.)  Of  all 
j Cetaceous  animals,  this  may  be  considered 
I j the  most  common  ; being  found  in  almost 
' all  the  Eurojiean  seas,  and  on  the  American 
coasts.  In  its  general  shape  it  so  greatly 
I resembles  the  Dolphin  IDelphinus  delphis) 
as  to  be  frequently  confounded  with  it ; but 
' may  be  readily  distinguished  by  its  shorter 
! snont,  thicker  head,  and  smaller  size.  It 
I rarely  exceeds  the  length  of  six  feet ; is  of  a 
thick  form  on  the  fore  parts,  and  gradually 
tapers  towards  the  tail,  which  is  horizontal 
and  crescent-shaped,  like  that  of  other 
Cetacea.  Its  colour  is  a bluish  black  or  a 
i very  dark  brown  above,  and  nearly  white 
' underneath.  Tlie  back  fin,  situated  rather 
j nearer  the  tail  than  the  head,  is  somewhat  of 
: a triangular  shape,  and  placed  nearly  up- 
I light.  The  spiracle  or  spout-hole  is  upon 
I the  crown  of  the  hearl,  of  a semilunar  form, 
i and  divided  internally  by  a cartilaginous 
i membrane:  the  mouth  is  of  moderate  width; 

! the  teeth  small,  sharp,  and  numerous.  The 
1 whole  borly  is  covered  with  a coat  of  fat, 

''  nearly  an  inch  in  thickness,  lieneath  which 
I the  flesh  appears  red  and  muscular,  resem- 


bling that  of  the  hog.  The  Porpoise  feeds  on 
small  fish, such  as  the  Herring  and  Mackerel, 
of  which  they  destroy  great  numbers  : they 
root  about  the  shores  with  their  snout  in 
quest  of  food,  like  hogs,  and  arc  believed  to 
act  in  concert  when  in  pursuit  of  their  prey, 
urging  them  from  one  bay  or  estuary  to  ano- 
ther, deterring  them  from  the  shallow  water, 
and  driving  them  towards  each  other’s 
ambush,  with  all  the  art  of  a well-trained 
dog.  Before  a storm,  they  may  be  seen  gam- 
boling and  tumbling  about  (as  it  is  termed) 
in  the  ocean,  and  they  are  occasionally  ob- 
served to  congregate  together  in  large  num- 
bers. Their  flesh  was  formerly  considered 
a great  delicacy  ; but  is  now  seldom  eaten. 
The  term  Porpoise,  Porpesse,  or  Porpus,  is 
said  to  be  derived  from  the  Italian  Porcopesce, 
or  hog-fish,  from  the  supposed  resemblance 
of  its  projecting  snout  to  that  of  the  Hog. 

PORTUGUESE  AIAN-OF-WAR.  (PAgr 
salia  atlantica.)  The  name  given  by  early 
English  voyagers  to  a species  of  Physalia, 
belonging  to  the  group  of  Hydrostatic  Aca- 
lephcE.  It  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  seas  of 
warm  climates,  but  a shoal  of  them  are 
sometimes  driven  into  our  bays,  particularly 
on  the  south-west  const ; and  it  has  been 
very  probably  mistaken  for  Argonauta  Argo, 
the  Paper  Nautilus,  by  those  who  have  de- 
clared that  they  have  seen  fleets  of  the  latter 
sailing.  These  Acalephte  are  characterized 
by  the  presenee  of  one  or  more  large  air- 
sacs,  by  which  great  buoyancy  is  given  to 
them  ; and  it  would  appear  that  they  have 
con.siderable  power  over  these  organs.  The 
species  we  are  now  describing  possesses  a 


POUTOOOESE  MMS-OF-WATl, 
(PHYSALIA  ATLANTIOA.) 

single  large  air-sne,  beneath  which  the  di- 
gestive apparatus  is  disposed ; and  the  sac 
is  surmounted  by  a sort  of  crest,  which  pos- 
sesses considerable  muscular  power,  and  is 
elevated  entirely  above  the  water,  when  the 
animal  is  floating  at  the  surface.  The  air- 
sac  is  provided  with  two  orifices,  one  at  each 
extremity,  through  both  of  which  air  isforced 
out  when  the  bag  is  compressed  by  the  hand; 
each  of  these  orifices  is  provided  with  a little 
circular  muscle,  which  usually  keeps  them 
closed,  but  which  allows  of  their  dilatation 
during  the  continuance  of  the  outward  flow 
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of  air.  By  means  of  tliis  organ,  it  appears, 
they  either  force  out  tlio  air,  or  compress  it 
into  a much  smaller  compass,  wlien  they 
wish  to  sink  ; and  distend  the  sac  when  they 
desire  to  rise.  From  the  under  side  of  the 
air-sac  there  is  a mass  of  short  flask-shaped 
appendages  hanging  down,  which  are  ter- 
minated by  suckers,  with  an  orifice  in  each. 
Whilst  the  lower  surface  of  the  air-sac  is 
not  itself  above  six  inches  from  one  end  to 
the  other,  the  tentacula  sometimes  hang 
down  like  fishing  lines,  to  an  extent  of  fifteen 
or  sixteen  feet.  They  generally  possess  an 
active  stinging  power,  and  are  also  very 
contractile,  so  that  they  are  able  to  draw  up 
the  prey  which  they  have  attacked.  It 
would  seem  that  the  short  suckers  are  at- 
tached to  the  bodies  of  animals  thus  en- 
trapped ; and  that  the  Physalia  derives  its 
nourishment  by  imbibing  their  juices 
through  the  pores  of  these  numerous  cirrhi. 

PORTXTNIDiE,  or  FIN-FOOTED 
CRABS.  A family  of  Brachyurous  Crus- 
tacea mostly  found  in  the  seas  of  warm  cli- 
mates, and  vulgarly  called  Paddling  Crahs. 
They  are  in  general  remarkable  for  the 
flatness  and  great  transversed  extent  of  their 


carapace,  which  in  breadth  is  more  than 
double  its  length.  Their  general  form  does 
not  ordinarily  differ  much  from  that  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  Cancerians.  The  last 
pair  of  legs  is  flat  and  oar-like  ; a structure 
which  enables  these  crabs  to  swim  with  great 
ease : hence  some  of  the  species  are  found 
at  a great  distanee  from  land.  Some  of 
these  are  found  on  our  own  coasts,  one  of 
which,  the  small  common  Crab,  is  hawked 
about  Loudon,  and  eaten  by  the  poorer 
classes  ; but  the  one  here  figured  is  the 
Lupa  cribraria,  which  inhabits  the  coasts  of 
Brazil : it  is  about  three  indies  in  length ; 
of  a yellow  colour,  with  numerous  whitish 
spots. 

PORZANA.  A genus  of  birds  belonging 
to  the  family  Eallidce ; by  most  authors  it  is 
included  in  the  genus  Ortygometra,  the  type 
of  wliich  is  our  Common  Chake  (0.  crex). 
To  it  belongs  the  Spottko  Gai.i.inulk  (0. 
Porzana),  a species  which  is  not  very  common 
in  Britain  ; on  the  upper  side  it  is  of  an 
olive-brown  colour,  with  dusky  streaks  and 
white  spots  ; beneath,  it  is  of  an  ashy-olive, 
with  white  spots.  Jlr.  Gould  describes  a fine 
species  in  his  Australian  Birds.  This  is 
the  PoRZANA  (OrtJ/p.)  Fluminea,  or  Spot- 
ted Water-crake.  This  Grallatorial  bird 
inhabits  various  parts  of  Australia  j and,  like 


ilinturnl  Elista nj ; 


its  European  ally  (Eallus  porzana  of  Lin- 
naius)  frequents  morasses,  rccd-bcds,  and  the 
neighbourhood  of  rivers  clothed  with  dense 
herbage  ; but  the  uniform  gray  tint  of  its 
breast  and  undersurface,  and  its  smaller  size, 
are  characters  by  wliich  it  is  readily  distin- 
guished from  it.  The  whole  of  the  upper 
surface  is  of  an  olive  colour,  with  a broad 
stripe  of  blackish  brown  down  the  centre, 
and  two  oval  spots  of  white,  bounded  aliovc 
and  below  with  black  on  the  margin  of  each 
web  of  every  feather  ; primaries  and  secon- 
daries brown  ; tail  dark  brown,  margined  , 
with  lighter  brown,  and  with  an  indication  ; 
of  wliite  spots  on  the  extreme  edge  ; face, 
throat,  chest,  and  upper  part  of  the  abdomen  : 
dark  slate-gray  ; lower  part  of  the  abdomen  ' 
and  flanks  grayish-black,  crossed  bj"  narrow  I 
irregular  bars  of  white  ; under  tail  coverts 
wliite  ; bill  orange-red  at  the  base,  and  dark 
olive-green  for  the  remainder  of  its  length  ; ] 
feet  dark  olive-green.  [ 

POTOO.  {Kyctibius  Jamaicensis.)  This 
bird  is  a native  of  Jamaica,  and  belongs  to 
the  Caprimulgidts  family.  It  is  sixteen 
inches  long,  and  in  expanse  from  the  tip  of  ' 
each  tving  thirty-three  inches  and  a half.  1 
Plumage  mottled  with  black,  brown,  gray,  j 
and  white  ; the  white  prevailing  on  the 
tertiaries,  tertiary-coverts,  and  scapulars,  the 
black  upon  the  primaries  and  their  coverts  ; 
the  tail-feathers  barred  transversely  with 
black  on  a gray  ground,  and  delicately  mot- 
tled J tail  broad,  very  slightly  rounded  : 
inner  surface  of  the  wings  black,  spotted 
with  white.  On  each  side  of  the  throat  is  a 
black  streak  ; a bay  tint  prevails  on  the 
breast ; and  some  of  the  feathers  there  have 
broad  terminal  spots  of  black.  Under  parts 
pale  gray  ; but  every  feather  of  the  whole 
plumage  is  marked  with  a black  strijiedown 
the  centre.  The  beak  is  black  ; the  tongue 
sagittiform,  slender  towards  the  tip,  re- 
verted barbs  along  the  edges.  Irides  orange- 
coloured  or  brilliant  straw-colour.  Feet 
whitish,  and  scurfy. 

“ The  Potoo  is  not  imfrequently  seen  in 
the  evening,  taking  its  station  soon  aft^ 
sunset  on  some  dead  tree  or  fence-post,  dr 
floating  by  on  noiseless  wing,  like  an  owl, 
which  the  common  people  suppose  it  to  be. 
Its  plumage  has  the  soft,  puSy,  unwebbed 
character  which  marks  that  of  the  owls,  and 
which  prevents  the  impact  of  its  wings  uiwn 
the  air  from  being  audible,  notwithstanding 
the  power  and  length  of  those  organs.  Now 
and  then  it  is  seen  by  day ; but  it  is  half 
concealed  in  the  bushy  foliage  of  some  thick 
tree,  which  it  can  with  diificulty  be  induced 
to  quit,  distrustful  of  its  powers  by  day.  As 
it  sits  in  the  fading  twilight,  it  ever  and 
anon  utters  a loud  and  hoarse  ho-hoo,  and 
sometimes  the  same  syllables  arc  heard,  in 
a much  lower  tone,  os  if  proceeding  from 
the  depth  of  the  tliroat.  * * » If  I may 
judge  of  the  habits  of  the  Potoo  (obscn’cs 
jlr.  Gosse)  from  what  little  I have  observed 
of  it  when  at  libert  j',  and  from  the  manners 
of  my  captive  specimen,  I presume  that, 
notwithstanding  the  powerful  wings,  it  flies 
but  little  ; but  that,  sitting  on  some  i>ost  of 
observation,  it  watches  there  till  some  ere- 


puscular  liectle  wings  by,  on  whicli  it  sallies 
out,  ami  having  captured  it  witli  its  cavern- 
i ous  and  viscid  mouth,  returns  immediately 
: to  its  station.  Mr.  Swainson  appears  to 
consider  that  the  stiff  bristles  with  which 
many  Caprimulgidce  arc  armed  iiave  a 
manifest  relation  to  the  size  and  power  of 
their  prey,  beetles  and  large  moths,  while 
these  apiMindages  are  not  needed  in  the 
swallows,  their  prey  consisting  of  ‘ little  soft 
‘ insects.’  But  here  is  a species,  whose  prey 
is  the  hardest  and  most  rigid  beetles,  of  large 
size,  and  often  set  with  formidable  horns, 
— which  has  no  true  rictal  bristles  at  all. 

: • » • I have  seen  that  which  serves  this 
bird  for  a nest : it  is  simply  a round  flat 
mat,  about  five  inches  wide,  and  little  more 
than  one  thick,  composed  of  the  fibrous 
plant  called  Old  Man’s  Beard  {Tilhmdsia 
usneokles.)  It  was  found  on  the  ground  on 
a spot  whence  the  Potoo  bird  had  just  risen. 
This  bird  is  a permanent  inhabitant  of 
J amaica  ; it  is  common  in  the  lowiands  of  the 
south  side,  and  probably  is  generally  dis- 
tributed in  the  island  : it  is  found  also  in 
Brazil." — Goaae's  Birds  qf  Jamaica. 

I POTOEOO.  [See  Kangaroo  Rat.] 

POTTO.  {Cercoleptes  caiidivolvus.')  A 
singular  quadruped  of  South  America,  re- 
sembling the  Lemurs  somewhat  in  its  strue- 
• ture  and  aspect,  but  closely  allied  to  the 
CoATiMOXDi  (iVosua),  and,  like  it,  con- 
' sequently  belonging  to  the  order  Carnivora. 

; It  has  short  round  ears  ; short  nose  ; a 

; tongue  of  great  length  : a large  i>rehensilc 

: : tail ; and  eats  like  a squirrel,  holding  the 

I ■ food  in  its  hands.  It  is  a nocturnal  ani- 

I ' mal  ; climbs  like  a Lemur,  with  agility ; 

i and  is  said  to  be  a great  destroyer  of  wild 
I I bees’  nests.  In  captivity  it  is  very  mild, 

) I and  climbs  about  the  chairs,  &c.  in  a room, 

i ; if  suffered  to  go  at  large.  [See  Kixicuou.] 

I POUXDSTOKE  [also  called  Quoit- 
; ' STO.vK.]  A local  name,  in  Oxfordshire  and 

i - the  adjacent  counties,  for  a fossil  found  in 

i \ the  Oolite,  belonging  to  the  Sea-eggs  or 

I . fjehinidee.  The  dairy-women  in  these  coun- 

; ties  frequently  use  them  ns  pound  weights  : 

I hence  the  name. 

I I PRAIRIE  DOG.  (Arclomys  Ludomcia- 
t nus.)  [See  Marmot.] 

PRATINCOLE.  iGlareola.')  A genus  of 
birds  allied  to  the  Plovers.  They  are  chn- 
metcrized  by  a short,  hard,  convex  bill, 
curved  for  upwards  of  half  its  length,  and 
: compressed  towards  the  point ; legs  feathered 
nearly  to  the  knee  j toes,  three  before  and 
one  Iwhind  ; claws  long,  and  drawn  to  a fine 
point ; wings  very  large,  the  first  quill-fca- 
ther  the  longest ; tail  more  or  less  forked. 
I^nrth  upwards  of  nine  inches.  In  Mr. 
Gould’s  ‘ Birds  of  Europe,’  he  observes  that 
the  genus  Glarcola  appears  to  be  strictly  con- 
fined to  the  Old  World,  no  Transatlantic  ex- 
ample having  ever  l>ecn  discovered.  It  may 
be  said  to  1)C  truly  a native  of  the  eastern 
provinces  of  Euroi»e  on  the  Asiatic  borders, 
and  especially  Hungary,  where  wide  tracts 
of  morass  and  fiat  lands,  abounding  in  lakes 
both  fresh  and  saline,  and  traversed  by 


mighty  rivers,  afford  it  food  and  security. 
It  is  also  abundant  in  Western  Tartary.  In 
England  it  is  only  an  occasional  visitor,  but 
in  Germany,  Prance,  and  Italy,  it  is  a bird 
of  periodical  occurrence.  “ With  the  long 
wings  and  forked  tail  of  the  swallow,”  says 
Mr.  Gould,  “ the  Pratincole  possesses  that 
rapidity  and  power  of  flight  for  which  the 
bird  is  so  remarkable.  It  takes  its  food, 
which  consists  of  insects,  and  especially  such 
ns  frequent  marshes  and  the  borders  of  rivers, 
while  on  the  wing,  darting  along  in  the  chase 
with  the  rapidity  of  an  arrow  ; nor  is  it  less 
distinguishable  for  celerity  on  the  ground, 
and  often  catches  its  prey  us  it  nimbly  runs 
along.  This  elegant  and  graceful  bird  in- 
cubates in  the  concealment  afforded  by  reeds, 
osiers,  and  tall  herbage,  laying  three  or  four 
white  eggs.”  A few  months  ago  we  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  specimens  of  this  curious 
bird,  brought  alive  to  the  Zoological  Gardens 
by  Mr.  Fraser.  They  seemed  to  be  moping 
and  unhappy. 

PRAWN.  {Palccmon  serratits.')  A crusta- 
ceous  animal;  a species  of  J/acro«ra,  or  Long- 
tailed Decapod,  well  known,  and  esteemed 
as  an  agreeable  article  of  food.  The  species 
ordinarily  sold  in  the  fish-shops  is  the  Pa- 
Icemon  sei-ratus.  It  is  generally  about  three 
inches  long,  and  of  a pale  red  colour,  wliich 
is  brightest  in  the  antennae,  and  especially  in 
the  swimmeret  of  the  tail.  Its  frontal  spine 
extends  beyond  the  peduncle  of  the  middle 
antennas  : it  is  curved  upwards  at  the  tii>, 
with  seven  or  eight  spines  above,  and  five 
beneath.  They  are  taken  on  many  parts  of 
the  British  coasts,  but  are  by  no  means  so 
abundant  as  Shrimps.  Some  of  the  exotic 
species  acquire  a very  large  size.  [See  Pa- 

L^SMONIDAt.] 

PRION.  A genus  of  oceanic  birds,  belong- 
ing to  the  ProccUaridee  or  Petrel  kind. 
They  are  distinguished  by  a strong,  stout, 
and  wide  bill,  very  much  depressed,  the 
upper  mandible  convex  on  the  sides,  ter- 
minated by  a compressed  hook  ; the  edges 
furnished  internally  with  cartilaginous  la- 


BaOAU-BIIjLIrD  PBTaEI.  — (I'HION  U IA'IUB.) 


mello!  ; nostrils  opening  by  two  distinct 
orifices,  and  disposed  in  the  form  of  a short 
tube.  No  hind  toe,  but  in  place  of  it  a very 
small  claw.  In  a letter  addressed  by  Mr. 
Gould  to  the  Zoological  Society,  dated  I'uu 
Diemen’s  Land,  May  10.  18.00.  several  in- 
teresting particulars  are  detailed  relative  to 
oceanic  birds  observed  by  him  on  his  voyage. 
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Mr.  Gould  crossed  the  equator  on  the  7th 
of  Jidy,  having  been  more  than  twenty- 
days  within  tlie  tropics,  part  of  wliich  time 
the  vessel  lay  becalmed.  On  the  23rd  July 
(lat.  31°  l(y  S.,  long.  24o  iV.)  they  w-ere 
surrounded  by  the  feathered  race.  Inde- 
pendently of  an  abundance  of  Cape  Petrels, 
two  other  species  and  three  kinds  of  Alba- 
trosses were  observed.  A few  days  after  th  is, 
they  commenced  running  down  their  longi- 
tude, and  from  that  time  until  they  reached 
the  shores  of  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  several 
species  of  ProceUaridee  accompanied  the 
sliip.  Mr.  Gould  found  the  Australian  sens 
inhabited  by  their  peculiar  Storm  Petrels 
{TJialassidroma),  fourdistinct  species  of  which 
he  had  already  observed  since  leaving  the 
Cape.  “From  the  westerly  winds  which 
prevail  in  the  southern  hemisphere,”  adds 
Mr.  Gould,  “ between  the  latitudes  35°  and 
65°,  I am  induced  to  believe  that  a perpetual 
migration  is  carried  on  by  several  members 
of  the  oceanic  family  continually  passing 
from  west  to  east,  and  circumnavigating 
this  portion  of  the  globe.  This  remark 
more  particularly  refers  to  the  Albatrosses, 
Prions,  and  other  large  kinds  of  Petrels  j the 
same  individuals  of  several  of  these  species 
having  been  observed  to  follow  our  ship  for 
some  thousands  of  miles.  Until  I had  ascer- 
tained that  they  were  nocturnal,  it  was  a 
matter  of  surprise  to  me  how  the  birds  which 
were  seen  around  the  vessel  at  nightfall  were 
to  be  observed  crossing  our  wake  at  day- 
break on  the  following  morning,  the  ship 
having  frequently  run  a distance  of  nearly  a 
hundred  miles  during  the  night.” 

PRIONODON.  A genus  of  quadrupeds, 
of  which  the  type  described  by  Dr.  Horsfield 
is  P.  gracilis,  a native  of  Java,  partaking  of 
the  structural  character  both  of  the  Feliiks 
and  MnstcUdee;  though  in  its  general  eco- 
nomy and  habits  it  resembles  the  former 
only.  It  has  a long,  annulated,  and  cylin- 
drical tail ; light  brorvn  body,  with  foiu  very 
■wide  dorsal  bands  and  two  narrow  anal 
bands  ; two  broad  lateral  strias,  the  narrow 
cervical  strlse,  the  numerous  humeral  and 
femoral  spots,  and  the  seven  caudal  rings, 
very  deep  brown.  Mr.  B.  H.  Hodgson  has 
lately  described  other  species  of  this  genus 
from  India. 

PRIONUS  : PRIOmDiE.  A genus  and 
family  of  Longicorn  Coleoptera.  These 
insects  only  fly  in  tlie  evening  or  during  the 
night,  and  always  settle  upon  trees.  They 
are  known  by  the  following  characters  : — 
Eyes  eraarginate  ; head  not  narrowed  be- 
hind into  a neck  ; mandibles  very  large ; 
palpi  moderately  long  ; labium  small  ; the 
antenna!  inserted  between  the  base  of  the 
mandibles  and  the  eyes  ; and  the  thorax 
generally  square  or  transverse,  and  denti- 
culated at  the  sides.  The  perfect  insects 
are  generally  of  dark  colours,  and  are  usu- 
ally found  on  the  trunks  of  trees  : they 
are  very  inactive  viuring  the  day,  but  take 
flight  in  the  twilight.  Several  curious  spe- 
cies are  found  in  South  America  and  in 
India  ; but  not  many  iiihal)it  Europe.  The 
transformations  of  Prionus  coriariiis  are 
thus  described  : — The  larva,  a broad,  flattish. 


d^atiiral  |[){st0nj  ; 


white  grub,  with  the  body  gradually  nar- 
rowed towards  the  posterior  extremity,  and 
divided  into  a head  of  moderate  size,  thirteen 
segments  and  an  anal  lobe  i the  mandibles 
are  very  powerful,  but  small  and  triangular, 
and  are  employed  in  gnawing  the  woo^ 


STAO-HORN  BHETI.E. 

(PaiONDS  OERVICORN'13,) 

upon  which  the  insect  feeds.  When  full 
fed,  it  forms  a large  cocoon,  chiefly  com-  ! 
posed  of  chips  of  gnawed  wood,  wherein  it  ' 
passes  its  pupa  state ; the  antennse  at  that  ' 
time  lying  along  the  sides  of  the  body,  over 
the  elytra:  before  the  larva  undergoes  its  | 
change  to  a pupa,  it  Instinctively  bores  a hole  ! 
close  to  the  outer  surface  of  the  tree,  in  I 
order  that  the  escape  of  the  perfect  insect  - 
may  be  the  more  readily  effected.  The  genus  ' 
comprises  a very  great  number  of  sjiecies, 
wliich,  from  the  variety  in  the  form  and  size  ! 
of  their  mandibles,  antennae,  thorax,  and 
abdomen,  are  divisible  into  many  smaller  , 
subgencra.  Some  (chiefly  exotic  species}  j 
have  the  body  elongated,  straight, With  the  j 
thorax  much  shorter  than  the  abdomen,  and  j 
greatly  curved  at  the  sides,  and  the  mandi-  | 
bles  of  large  size  iu  the  males.  Others  have  I 
the  body  not  so  oblong,  somewhat  depressed  j 
in  front,  and  with  moderate-sized  mandibles 
in  both  sexes,  and  the  antennas  strongly 
serrated  in  the  males.  The  one  here  figured 
is  the  Prionus  cervicomis ; the  lame  live  in 
the  wood  of  the  Gossampinus  tree,  and  are 
eaten  by  the  natives  of  South  America. 
The  largest  of  the  tribe  is  also  a native  of 
South  America ; it  is  called  Titanus  gi- 
ganteus,  and  well  merits  the  name. 

PRI^'ET  HA-\VK  MOTH.  [Sec  Snii.vx 
Ligustri.] 

PROBOSCIDEiE,  or  PROBOSCIDIANS. 

A term  applied  to  those  Pachydermatous  j 
animals  which  arc  distingui.'-hcd  as  jiossessing  ] 
a prolonged  prcliensilc  snout  or  prolioscis,  i 
and  having  five  toes  on  each  foot,  included  ^ 
in  a very  firm,  horny  skin  ; as  the  Elephant  ^ 


PROBOSCIS  MOXKEY.  [See  MoJJ- 
KKYS.] 

PROCELLARIA.  [See  Petrel.] 

PROCNIAS.  A gemis  of  Brazilian  birds 
remarkable  for  the  enormous  width  of  their 
mouths,  which  enables  them  to  swallow  the 
large  tropical  berries,  on  which,  ns  Mr. 
Swainson  says,  they  wholly  subsist,  and  not 
on  insects,  as  CuWcr  asserts.  Although,  he 
adds,  they  perfectly  resemble  the  swallows 
in  the  construction  of  their  bills,  their  wings 
are  not  formed  for  rapid  flight ; and  their 
feet  are  much  stronger,  and  calculated  for 
searching  among  branches  for  their  food,  in 
which  situations  Jlr.  Swainson  frequently 
saw  them. 

PROCTOTRUPIDAE.  A family  of  Hy- 
menopterous  insects,  consisting  of  numerous 
minute  species,  distinguished  by  having  the 
wings  entirely  destitute  of,  or  with  but  very 
few,  veins  ; and  the  body  being  extremely 
long  and  slender.  Their  colours  are  gene- 
rally black,  varied  with  brown  : some  fre- 
quent aquatic  plants,  whilst  others  are  found 
in  hot  sandy  situations,  and  the  greater  part 
run  and  fly  a-ith  great  agility.  They  are 
parasitic  ; and  some  are  so  extremely  small 
as  to  he  visible  only  to  the  naked  eye  when 
creeping  up  the  glass  of  windows  opposed  to 
the  light. 

PROilEROPS.  A genus  of  birds,  many 
of  which  are  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of 
their  plumage,  and  its  singular  arrangement. 
They  have  an  extensible  tongue  ; and  feed 
uiron  insects,  soft  fruits,  and  the  saccharine 
juiccs-of  plants. 

The  Sdperb  PROSfEROPS  {Fromerops  su- 
perba)  is  four  feet  in  length  from  the  tip  of 
the  bill  to  the  end  of  the  tail ; the  tail  being 
extremely  long  in  proportion  to  the  body, 
which  is  delicate  and  slender.  In  this  re- 
spect it  resembles  the  Birds  of  Paradise, 
which  are  inhabitants  of  the  same  region  ; 
as  it  also  does  in  the  metallic  lustre  of  its 
plumage.  The  feathers  of  the  head,  neck, 
and  under  part  of  the  body,  are  of  a glitter- 
ing green,  and  soft  as  the  finest  velvet.  The 
back  is  of  a purple  or  violet  hue  ; the  wings, 
which  also  possess  a velvety  texture,  appear 
blue,  violet,  or  block,  according  to  the  light 
in  which  they  are  held  ; and  the  brilliancy 
of  the  tail  and  wing-coverts  may  well  be 
likened  to  polished  steel.  On  each  side  the 
lower  part  of  the  body  beneath  the  wings  is 
a thick  and  moderately  long  group  of  loose- 
webbed,  pendent,  brownish  feathers  ; in 
which,  as  well  ns  in  some  other  points,  it 
may  be  likened  to  the  Paraclisem.  The  legs 
are  of  moderate  length,  strong,  and  black. 
Native  of  New  Guinea. 

The  Red-billed  Pkomerops.  (P.  ery- 
throrhynchus.')  This  elegant  species,  which 
is  a native  of  Africa,  is  about  fifteen  inches 
in  length.  Its  general  colour  is  black,  with 
varying  glosses  of  red,  violet,  and  golden 
green  : the  red  cast  predominates  on  the 
I nea/1,  the  green  on  the  wing-coverts,  and  tlie 
I violet  on  the  bock  and  tail  : the  latter  is 
! very  long  anil  cuneated,  the  outside  feathers 
measuring  about  three  inches  long,  and  the 


rest  gradually  lengthening  to  the  two  middle- 
most, which  measure  about  eight  inches  : all 
the  tail-feathers,  except  the  two  middle 
ones,  are  marked  near  the  tip  by  an  oval 
white  spot  on  each  side  the  web  ; the  first  six 
quill-feathers  of  the  wings  have  also  a white 
spot  on  the  inner  web  near  the  tip  : the  bill 
is  rather  long,  slender,  moderately  curved, 
and  of  a red  or  orange  colour,  as  are  likewise 
the  legs,  wliich  are  rather  disproportionately 
short. 

PROMINENT  [MOTHS].  A name  ap- 
plied by  collectors  to  dliferent  species  of 
Moths,  of  the  genera  jfotodonta,  Leiocampa, 
Ptilodontis,  and  Lophopteryx. 

PRONGBUCK,  or  PitoNG-noRNEo  Ante- 
lope. {Antilocapra  fur(yifera.)  A species  of 
Antelope,  inhabiting  the  extensive  plains  of 
the  centre  and  west  of  North  America  in 
vast  herds.  It  is  about  four  feet  four  inches 
lou^  and  three  feet  high ; the  whole  form 
of  tne  animal  being  peculiarly  graceful  and 
elegant.  The  horns  Tise  perpendicularly 
from  the  front  of  the  skull,  and  are  perfectly 
straight  till  within  two  or  three  inches  of 
the  tips,  when  they  curve  suddenly  inwards 
in  the  form  of  a hook  : the  horns  below  the 


PRONOBOex.— (an  II1.00APRS  FDBOIFERA,'' 

prong  are  like  the  antler  of  a deer,  but  above 
they  are  round,  black,  and  polished.  The 
cars  are  long  and  pointed,  the  eyes  large  and 
animated,  the  tail  short  and  bushy.  The 
hair,  which  in  the  summer  season  has  the 
ordinary  texture  and  appearance  of  other 
Antelopes,  becomes  ns  the  winter  approaches 
long  and  tubular,  and  so  inelastic  that  when 
pressed  it  crushes  like  a dry  reed  : on  the 
head,  ears,  and  legs  the  fur  is  close  and 
smooth,  but  down  the  back  of  the  neck  it 
is  six  inches  in  length,  and  forms  a mane. 
The  general  colour  is  pale  fawn,  the  under 
parts  being  white ; a broad  disc  of  white 
surrounds  the  tail ; and  there  arc  two  trans- 
verse white  bands  on  the  throat.  I.ike  some 
other  species,  it  migrates  from  north  to 
south,  according  to  the  season,  but  is  never 
found  to  inhabit  forests  or  closely-woodcd 
districts.  It  is  an  active  and  vigorous  ani- 


inal,  tliough  less  enduring  in  its  speed  than 
most  other  Antelopes. 

PROPITIIECUS.  Agemisof quadrupeds 
allied  to  the  Lemurs,  but  distinguished  from 
them  by  its  shorter  muzzle  and  its  rounded 
ears,  as  well  as  by  the  marked  disproi)ortion 
in  length  between  its  hinder  and  anterior 
extremities,  the  greater  length  of  its  hands, 
and  the  shortness  of  its  anterior  thumb. 
Prqpithecus  diadema  : Length  of  body  and 
head,  twenty-one  inches  ; tail,  seventeen 
inches.  Face  nearly  naked.  Above  the 
eyes,  the  long,  silky,  waved  hairs  which 
cover  the  body  commence  by  a band  of  yel- 
lowish white  crossing  the  front  and  passing 
beneath  the  cars  to  the  throat ; the  back  of 
the  head  and  neck  clothed  with  black  hair, 
which  is  freely  intermingled  with  white  on 
the  shoulders  and  sides,  the  white  gradually 
increasing  towards  the  posterior  portion  of 
the  body  : the  under  surface  white  through- 
out. 

PROSCOPIA.  A genus  of  Locusts  peeu 
liar  to  South  America  ; which  have  a mem- 
branous pellet  between  the  terminal  hooks 
of  the  tarsi,  the  antennas  filiform,  and  the 
posterior  legs  long  and  approximated  to  the 
intermediate  pair,  which  are  remote  from 
the  anterior  pair.  [See  Locust.] 

PROSTHEAIADERA.  A genus  of  birds 
belonging  to  the  family  of  the  Honey-eaters. 
It  contains  the  PoE-Binn  (Prosthemadera 
cincintiata),  a Passerine  bird  of  New  Zealand, 
the  native  name  of  which  is  Tui.  It  is  thus 
described  by  the  Rev.  W.  Yate,  a missionary 


POE  BIKn. — (PROSTHEMADERA  OIS CINNATA.] 

there,  belonging  to  the  Church  Jlissionary 
Society.  “ Tliis  remarkable  bird,”  says  the 
writer,  “ from  the  versatility  of  its  talents 
for  Imitation,  has,  by  some,  been  called  ‘ the 
Alocking-bird  and,  from  its  peculiar  plu- 
mage, has  by  others  been  denominated  ‘ the 
Parson  Bird.’  It  is  so  restless  in  its  dispo- 
sition, as  to  seem  incapable  of  remaining  in 
one  situation,  or  unemployed,  for  a single 
moment.  There  is  not  a note  of  any  bird 
of  the  woods  but  what  it  exactly  imitates  ; 
and  when  confined  in  a cage,  it  learns  with 
great  ease  and  correctness  to  speak  long 
sentences.  It  imitates  dogs,  cats,  turkeys, 
geese,  and,  in  fact,  every  sound  which  is  re- 
peated a few  times  in  its  hearing.  Its  size 
is  that  of  the  thrush  ; and  its  plumage  a 
beautiful  glossy  black,  with  a few  very  fine 


white  hairy  feathers  scattered  about  the  head 
and  breast,  a few  stronger  ones  about  the 
nostrils,  and  two  small  clusters  of  long  white 
featlicrs  hanging  down  from  tlic  neck  upon 
tlie  breast,  resemliling  a pair  of  clericui 
bands.  Its  eye  is  penetrating,  and  its  voice 
peculiarly  mellow.  Its  general  food  is  flies 
and  small  insects,  which  it  is  very  expert  in 
catching ; supplying  itself  in  a very  short 
time  with  great  abundance.  It  also  (teds 
upon  the  berries  of  various  plants,  and  will 
not  reject  earthworms.  This  bird  seems  to 
associate  with  every  other  warbler  of  the 
wood  ; and,  next  to  the  ground-lark,  is  found 
in  the  greatest  number  of  all  the  birds  of 
New  Zealand.  It  is  delicious  eating.  It 
seems  to  be  of  a tender  constitution,  short- 
lived, and  not  able  to  bear  the  extremes  of 
either  heat  or  cold.”  1 

PROTELES,  or  Aabd-wolp.  CProteles 
Lalandii.)  A carnivorous  animal,  about  the 
size  of  a full-grown  fox,  inhabiting  the 
southern  parts  of  Africa.  The  genus  Pro- 
teles,  of  which,  as  far  as  is  at  present  known, 
this  is  the  only  species,  resembles  both  the 
Civets  and  Hyaenas  ; the  teeth  and  pointed 
head  resembling  the  former,  while  its  striped 
fur,  and  the  stiff  bristly  hair  which  runs  along 
the  neck  and  back,  give  it  the  appearance  of  , 
the  latter.  The  body  is  covered  with  coarse  ; 
woolly  fur,  the  general  colour  being  a yel- 
lowish gray,  radiated  with  transverse  stripes 
of  dusky  black  : and  the  tail  is  short  and 
bushy.  It  has  five  toes  on  the  fore-feet,  but  I 
only  four  on  the  hinder  ones  ; the  claws  on 
all  being  large  and  strong.  It  burrows  like 
a fox,  and,  like  that  predatory  animal,  it 
ventures  abroad  at  night  only  in  search  of 
its  food,  which  consists  chiefly  of  carrion  and 
the  smaller  kinds  of  vermin. 

PROTEUS.  A very  singular  amphi- 
bious reptile,  peculiar  to  certain  subterra- 
nean waters,  or  underground  lakes,  of  the 
Tyrol.  It  is  very  eel-like  in  its  appear- 
ance and  movements,  but  has  four  short 
limbs.  The  waters  in  which  it  dwells  are 
sometimes  dried  up  ; and  when  this  happens, 
it  buries  itself  in  the  mud.  They  retain 
their  external  gills  through  life,  the  lungsj 
not  being  developed  sufficiently  to  maintain 
respiration  by  themselves.  It  is  particularly 
found  in  the  great  Cave  of  Adclsberg,  and 


(PROTECS  ANOUtSOS.) 

is  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  county 
Pela  liiba,  while  the  Germans  call  it  Jl'ciss 
Pish.  A live  specimen  was  c.xhibited  at  the 
Linnican  Society  in  June,  1847,  bj’  a gentle- 
man who  had  it  in  his  possession  for  eighteen 
months.  The  water  in  which  it  resides  is 
strongly  impregnated  with  carbonate  of  lime: 
but  the  party  was  not  aware  on  what  it  fed. 

The  name  Photkvs  is  also  given  to  an 
infusorial  auimalcule  iAmvuba  diffiiicns) 
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: which  is  often  met  with  in  some  vegetable 
1 infusions ; and,  under  the  microscope,  ap- 
1 pears  to  consist  of  a mass  of  gray-looking 
jelly,  a film  that  can  change  its  form  at 
will,  and  assume  every  diversity  of  outline. 
Sometimes,  as  is  stated  by  Mr.  Kymer  Jones, 
von  will  find  it  shrunk  up  into  a gelatinous 
ball,  then  shooting  out  rays  in  all  directions, 
which  appear  like  limbs,  or  moulding  itself 
into  any  form  adapted  to  the  shape  of  ani- 
malcules it  may  choose  to  swallow  for  its 
1 food. 

I PSETJDOTETRAMERA.  The  third 
general  section  of  the  Coleoptera,  comprising 
those  beetles  which  have  the  tarsi  apparently 
' four-jointed,  although  in  reality  consisting 
of  five  joints,  the  fourth  being  so  exceedingly 
minute  as  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  the 
tarsal  systematists,  who  gave  to  these  in- 
sects the  sectional  name  of  Tetramera.  The 
1 whole  of  them  feed  upon  vegetable  matter, 
and  are  found  in  their  perfect  state  upon 
flowers,  leaves,  or  the  bark  of  trees  : the 
larvse  are  fleshy  grubs.  Latreille  divides 
this  section  into  seven  groups  or  families  — 
the  Rhyncophora  (Curculio) ; Xylophaga 
(Scolytus,  &c ) ; Platysoma  (Cucujus)  ; 
Long'icomes  (Cerambyx)  5 Eupoda  (Crio- 
ceres ) : Cyelica  (Chrysomela)  ; and  Clavi- 
palpi  tErotylidre). 

PSITHYRUS.  A genus  of  Hymenop- 
terous  insects  belonging  to  the  family  ..ipicte. 
L'ntil  lately  the  insects  of  this  genus  were 
confounded  with  the  Ilumbic-bees  (Bombus), 
which  in  many  respects  they  nearly  resemble, 
but  differ  widely  from  them  in  others  ; viz. 
they  make  no  nests  of  their  own,  neither 
do  they  collect  food  for  their  young,  but, 
like  the  cuckoo  among  birds,  they  deposit 
their  eggs  in  the  nests  of  others,  and  leave 
their  young  to  be  hatched  and  reared  by 
them.  They  may  be  distinguished  also  from 
the  Bombi  by  the  structure  of  their  hinder 
legs,  the  tibia  being  narrower  and  covered 
throughout  with  hair. 

1 PSITTACIDzE.  The  name  of  a tribe 
of  Scansorial  Birds,  of  which  the  Parrot 
is  the  type.  They  are  characterized  by 
their  short,  hard  beaks,  whicli^re  generally 
highly  arched,  and  surrounded  at  the  base 
by  a naked  skin,  in  which  arc  the  orifices 
of  the  nostrils.  They  are  natives  of  tropical 
and  the  warmer  temperate  regions  ; and 
they  subsist  for  the  most  part  upon  fruits, 

; seeds,  honey,  &c.  Parrots,  Macaws,  Cock- 
; atoos,  &c„  arc  included  in  this  numerous 
. family.  [See  Pahkot.s,  &c.J 

1 PSOCIDzE.  A family  of  minute  Neurop- 
i terous  insects,  which  frequent  the  trunks  of 
I trees,  palings, old  walls,  moss-covered  stones, 

; old  hmks,  &c.  for  the  purpose  of  feeding, 

1 either  upon  the  still  more  minute  animalculu) 
which  inhabit  those  situations,  or  upon  the 
decaying  vegetable  matter  to  be  there  met 
with.  The  eyes  are  scmiglobosc,  lateral, 
and  prominent  i the  occlU  are  three  in 
number,  and  placed  triangularly  between  the 
eyes  ; the  antenna;  arc  slender  and  setaceous; 
the  body  is  gibbose,  ovate,  and  short  ; the 
meso-  and  meta-thorax  larger  and  dcei)ly 
impressed  ; the  wings  arc  hyaline,  deflexed, 


with  conspicuous  veins,  the  anterior  larger 
than  the  posterior,  and  often  variegated  and 
coloured  ; legs  long  and  slender.  These 
insects  are  remarkably  aetive,  and  when 
apiiroached  they  quickly  endeavour  to  hide 
themselves  by  running  to  some  obscure  place. 
Towards  the  end  of  summer  the  perfect 
insects  sometimes  appear  in  great  numbers. 
The  larva  differs  from  the  imago  in  being 
apterous,  while  the  pupa  has  rudimental 
wings. 

PSOPIIODES.  A genus  of  birds  belong- 
ing to  the  family  Melipbaffidce ; it  contains 
the  PsopiioDES  Crepitans,  or  CoACii-w'iiip 
Bird.  This  is  a shy  and  recluse  bird, 
peculiar  to  South  Australia,  and  renowned 
for  the  singularity  of  its  note,  which  is  loud 
and  full,  ending  sharply  like  the  cracking 
of  a whip  — whence  its  name.  It  rarely 
exposes  itself  to  view,  but  keeps  in  the 
midst  of  the  densest  foliage  and  among  the 
thickest  climbing  plants,  through  which  it 
threads  its  way  with  the  utmost  ease.  Its 
actions  are  always  animated  and  sprightly, 
but  particularly  so  in  the  spring,  w’hen  the 
males  may  often  be  seen  chasing  each  other, 
while  they  make  the  brushes  ring  with  their 
clear  and  voluble  song,  or  rather  whistle. 
The  male  has  the  head,  ear-coverts,  chin, 
and  breast  black  ; on  each  side  of  the  neck 
is  a large  patch  of  white  ; all  the  upper 
surface,  wings,  flanks,  and  base  of  the  tail- 
feathers  olive-green  : the  remaining  portion 
of  the  tail-feathers  black,the  three  lateral  fea- 
thers on  each  side  tipped  with  white  ; under 
surface  olive  brown  ; bill  black  ; feet  reddish- 
brown.  The  female  may  be  distinguished 
by  her  more  obscure  plumage  and  smaller 
size.  The  food  consists  of  various  kinds  of 
insects,  mostly  obtained  from  the  ground 
by  scratching  up  the  leaves  and  turning  over 
the  small  stones.  Besides  its  peculiar  shrill 
song,  an  idea  of  which  it  would  be  difiicult 
to  convey  in  words,  it  possesses  a low  in- 
ward song  of  considerable  melody. 

PSYXEA  : PSYLLH).®.  A genus  and 
family  of  Homopterous  insects,  similar  in 
their  general  habit,  as  well  as  in  their 
saltatorial  powers  and  deflexed  wings,  with 
some  of  the  Cicadae.  They  subsist  in  all 
their  states  upon  plants,  and  have  received 
specific  names  from  the  varions  trees  and 
vegetables  which  they  frequent.  Their 
larva;  have  the  body  very  flat,  the  head 
broad,  and  the  abdomen  rounded  behind ; 
the  pupa;  are  distinguished  by  having  four 
large  and  broad  scales  on  the  buck,  which 
are  the  rudimental  wings.  Many  species 
in  the  preparatory  stages  are  covered  with 
a white  cottony  secretion,  and  their  excre- 
ment forms  threads  or  masses  of  a gummy 
sucreous  nature.  Some  species  also,  by 
puncturing  vegetables,  in  order  to  suck  the 
sap,  produce  gall-like  monstrosities,  es- 
pecially upon  the  leaves  and  buds.  Two 
species,  Bai/lla  pyri  and  Chennes  mali,  are 
very  injurious  in  orchards,  the  former  to  the 
young  shoots  and  leaves  of  the  pear,  and  the 
latter  to  the  apple. 

PTARMIGAN.  {Lngopus  mutiui.')  This 
bird,  wiiich  is  also  called  White  Grouse,  is 
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about  fifteen  inehes  long,  or  nearly  the  size 
of  tlie  lied  Grouse.  Tl>e  bill  is  l)laek  ; orbits 
bright  red  ; tlie  upper  parts  of  tlie  body  pale 
brown  or  asli,  mottled  with  small  dusky 
spots  and  bars  ; tlie  head  and  neek  with 
broad  bars  of  blaek,  rust-colour,  and  white  : 
tlie  under  parts  are  white,  as  are  also  the 
wings,  excepting  the  shafts  of  the  quills, 
whieli  arc  black.  In  ivinter  this  plumage  is 
changed  to  a pure  white,  except  tliat  in  the 
male  there  is  a black  line  between  the  bill 


and  the  eye.  The  tail  consists  of  sixteen 
foatliers  ; the  two  middle  ones  ash-coloured 
in  summer,  and  white  in  winter  ; the  next 
two  are  slightly  marked  with  white  near 
the  ends,  the  rest  are  wholly  black  ; and 
the  feathers  incumbent  on  the  tail,  and 
nearly  covering  it,  are  white.  The  Ptar- 
migan, or  White  Grouse,  is  fond  of  lofty 
situations,  and  is  found  in  most  of  the 
northern  parts  of  Europe,  even  as  far  as 
Greenland  : in  this  country  it  is  only  to  be 
met  with  on  the  summits  of  some  of  our 
highest  hills,  chiefiy  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland,  in  the  Hebrides  and  Orkneys,  and 
sometimes,  but  rarely,  on  tlie  lofty  liills  of 
Cumberland  and  Wales.  Tlie  female  lays 
eight  or  ten  eggs,  which  are  white,  spotted 
with  brown  : she  makes  no  nest,  but  deposits 
them  on  the  ground.  These  birds  fly  in 
small  flocks,  and  feed  on  the  wild  produc- 
tions of  the  hills  : their  flesh  is  dark-coloured, 
and  has  somewhat  the  flavour  of  the  hare. 

PTERICHTHYS,  or  WHSTGED  PISH. 
A fossil  genus  of  fish  found  in  the  Old  Red 
Sandstone  by  Mr.  Hugh  Jliller,  and  de- 
scribed by  him  in  his  interesting  geological 
work.  “ Imagine,”  says  he,  “ the  figure  of 
a man  rudely  drawn  in  black  on  a gray 
ground,  the  head  cut  off  by  the  shoulders, 
the  arms  spread  at  full,  ns  in  the  attitude  of 
swimming,  the  body  rather  long  than  other- 
wise, and  narrowiiig  from  the  chest  down- 
wards i one  of  the  legs  cut  away  at  the  hip 
joint,  and  the  other,  as  if  to  preserve  the 
baiance,  placed  directly  under  the  centre  of 
the  figure,  which  it  seems  to  support.  Such, 
at  a first  glance,  is  the  appearance  of  the 
fossil.  The  body  was  of  very  considerable 
depth,  perhaps  little  less  deep  proportionally 
from  back  to  breast  than  the  body  of  the 
tortoise  ; the  under  part  was  flat,  the  upper 
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rose  towards  tlie  centre  into  a roof  like 
ridge,  and  both  under  and  upper  were  co-  | 
vered  with  a strong  armour  of  bony  plates,  | 
which,  resembling  more  the  jilates  of  the 
tortoise  than  those  of  the  crustacean,  re-  I 
ceived  their  accessions  of  growth  at  the 
edges  or  sutures.  The  plates  on  the  under 
side  are  divided  by  two  lines  of  suture,  which 
run,  the  one  longitudinally  through  the 
centre  of  the  body,  the  otlier  transversely, 
also  through  the  centre  of  it ; and  they  cut 
one  another  at  right  angles,  were  there  not 
a lozenge-shaped  plate  inserted  at  the  point 
where  they  would  otherwise  meet.  There 
are  thus  five  plates  at  the  lower  or  belly  : 
part  of  the  animal.  They  are  all  thickly  | 
tuberculated  outside  with  wart-like  promi-  I 
ncnces ; the  inner  present  appearances  in-  j 
dicative  of  a bony  structure.  The  plates  on  ■ 
the  upper  side  are  more  numerous  and  more  i 
difficult  to  describe,  just  as  it  would  be  diffi-  i 
cult  to  describe  the  forms  of  the  various  i 
stones  which  compose  the  ribbed  and  pointed  ' 
roof  of  a Gothic  cathedral,  the  arched  ridge 
or  hump  of  the  back  requiring,  in  a some-  1 
what  similar  way,  a peculiar  form  and  ar-  I 
rangement  of  plates.  The  apex  of  the  ridge  1 
is  covered  by  a strong  hexagonal  plate,  fitted 
upon  it  like  a cap  or  helmet,  and  which  ; 
nearly  corresponds  in  place  to  the  flat  cen-  I 
tral  part  of  the  under  side.  There  runs 
around  it  a border  of  variously-formed  ■ 
plates,  that  diminish  in  size  and  increase  in  ' 
number  towards  the  head,  and  which  are  ; 
separated,  like  the  pieces  of  a di.ssected  map, 
by  deep  sutures.  They  all  present  the  tu- 
berculated surface.  The  eyes  are  placed  in 
front,  on  a prominence  much  lower  than  the 
roof-like  ridge  of  the  back  ; the  moutli  seems  i 
to  have  opened,  as  in  many  fishes,  in  the  ! 
edge  of  the  creature’s  snout,  where  a line 
running  along  the  back  would  bisect  a line 
running  along  the  belly  ; but  this  port  is  less 
perfectly  shown  by  my  specimens  than  any 
other.  The  two  arms  or  paddles  are  placed  I 
so  far  forward  as  to  give  the  body  a dispro-  I 
portionate  and  decapitated  appearance. 
From  the  shoulder  to  the  elbow,  if  I may 
employ  the  terms,  there  is  a swelling  mus- , 
cular  appearance,  as  in  the  human  arm  * 
the  part  below  is  flattened  so  as  to  resemble 
the  blade  of  an  oar,  and  it  terminates  in  a 
strong  sharp  point.  The  tail  — the  one  leg  on 
which,  as  exliibited  in  one  of  rny  specimens,  | 
the  creature  seems  to  stand  — is  of  consider-  ■ 
able  length,  more  than  equal  to  a third  of  the 
entire  figure,  and  of  an  angular  form,  the  I 
base  representing  the  part  attached  to  the  ' 
body,  and  the  apex  its  termination.  It  was  ; 
covered  with  small  tuberculated  rhomboidal  j 
plates,  like  scales  j and  where  the  internal  j 
structure  is  shown,  there  are  apjjenrances  of  ] 
a vertebrated  bone,  with  rib-like  processes  j 
standing  out  at  a sharp  angle.”  The  spe-  j 
cies  has  been  named  by  Agassiz,  P.  MiUari-,  i 
in  honour  of  the  accomplished  author  of  i 
“ The  Old  Red  Sandstone.” 

PTEROCER.VS.  A genus  of  Molluscous  * 
animals,  inhabiting  the  Indian  Oce.in.  The  | 
head  is  furnished  with  a proboscis  and  two  | 
tentacula,  which  arc  short ; the  eyes  are  . 
situated  oil  foot-stalks  longer  than  the  ten- 


tncula  : foot  smiill.  The  shell  is  oblong  j 
spire  small ; mouth  terminated  by  a rather 
long  canal ; ri^ht  lip  dilated  into  several 
claws,  aud  havmg  a sinus  ucar  the  canal ; 
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operculum  horn}'.  The  Appearance  these 
shells  present  at  various  periods  is  strikingly 
dirt'erent.  When  the  aiiimal  is  young  the 
shell  has  no  claws  ; but  they  gradually  make 
their  apiKiarance,  at  first  in  the  form  of  short 
and  oi>en  canals,  which  by  degrees  assume 
the  length  and  curve  of  the  adult  and  com- 
pleted shell,  and  ultimately  are  closed  up 
with  shelly  matter  and  become  solidified. 
The  number  of  claws  varies  in  different  spe- 
cies ; in  some  they  are  straight  and  smooth  ; 
in  others  they  are  numerous,  but  small ; 
whilst  many  have  these  appendages  very 
much  curved.  Some  of  them  exhibit  the 
most  beautiful  colours  on  their  internal 
surfiute.  Our  cut  represents  Pteroceras  Scor- 
pio: the  Devil's  Cl.uv. 

PTERODACTYLUS.  The  name  given 
i to  a genus  of  extinct  Reptiles,  which  are 
supposed  from  their  structure  to  have  occu- 
’ pied  that  share  in  the  economy  of  nature 
which  is  at  present  assigned  to  the  Bats  and 
Insectivorous  Birds.  From  the  size  and 
form  of  the  posterior  extremities,  the  Ptcro- 
dactylus  seems  to  have  been  able  to  walk 
and  perch  upon  them,  after  the  manner  of 
birds ; and  by  using  both  its  anterior  and 
posterior  limbs,  it  could  probably  walk  and 
climb  on  rocks  and  cliffs,  like  Bats  and 
l.izards.  They  have  been  found  in  the  lias 
and  oolite  formations,  greatly  varying  in 
size,  and  generally  mingled  with  the  re- 
mains of  Dragon-flies,  Beetles,  and  other 
insects. 

It  appears  that  the  opinions  of  philo- 
sophers with  regard  to  the  true  nature  of 
this  extinct  animal  were  various  and  con- 
tradictory, until  the  reasoning  of  the  great 
French  Naturalist  solved  this  zoological 
puzzle.  “ Behold,”  says  Cuvier,  “ after 
having  built,  as  it  were,  the  animal  before 
our  eyes,  an  animal  which,  in  its  osteology, 
from  its  teeth  to  the  end  of  its  claws,  otl'ers 
all  the  characters  of  the  Saurians  ; nor  can 
we  doubt  that  those  characters  existed  in 
its  integuments  and  soft  parts  — in  its  scales, 
its  circulation,  its  general  organs.  But  it 
was  at  the  same  time  an  animal  provided 
with  the  means  of  flight, — which,  when  sta- 
tionary, could  not  have  maile  much  use  of 
its  anterior  extremities,  even  if  it  did  not 
keep  them  always  folded,  os  birds  keep  their 
wings, — which  nevertheless  might  use  its 
, small  anterior  fingers  to  suspend  itself  from 
i the  branches  of  trees,  but  when  at  rest  must 


have  been  ordinarily  on  its  hind  feet,  like 
the  birds  again  ; and,  also  like  them,  must 
have  carried  Us  neck  snb-erect  and  cnrvctl 
backwards,  so  that  its  enormous  head  should 
not  interrupt  its  equilibrium.”  Dr.  Buck- 
land,  whose  attention  has  been  especially 
directed  to  the  examination  of  extinct  ani- 
mals, dwells  at  considerable  length  on  the 
jiresumed  habits  and  character  of  the  Ptero- 
dactylus  ; and  exclaims, “Thus,  like  Alilton’s 
fiend,  all-qualilied  for  all  services  and  all 
elements,  the  creatine  was  a fit  companion 
for  the  kindred  reptiles  that  swarmed  in  the 
seas  or  crawled  on  the  shores  of  a turbulent 
planet.  With  flocks  of  such-like  creatures 
flying  in  the  air,  and  shoals  of  no  less  mon- 
strous Ichthyosauri  and  Plesiosauri  swarm- 
ing in  the  ocean,  and  gigantic  crocodiles 
and  tortoises  erawling  on  the  shores  of  the 
primeval  lakes  and  rivers,  air,  sea,  and  liuid 
must  have  been  strangely  tenanted  in  these 
early  periods  of  our  infant  world.” 

PTEROGLOSSUS.  [See  Aracari.] 

PTEROJIYS,  or  FLYING  SQUIRREL. 
[See  Squirrel.] 

PTERONARCYS.  A genus  of  Neurop- 
tera  first  described  by  Mr.  Newman.  It  is 
! allied  to  Perla  : the  finest  species,  Pteronar- 
I CVS  rcgalis,  is  a native  of  Canada  and  other 
i more  northern  parts  of  North  America. 
Mr.  Barnston,  a gentieman  belonging  to  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company's  service,  and  who 
has  paid  much  attention  to  Natural  History, 
especially  to  that  part  of  it  which  regards 
! insects,  mentions  in  his  notes  that  the  spe- 
' cies  of  this  genus  shun  light,  concealing 
, themselves  during  the  day  under  stones  in 
damp  places,  and  appear  on  the  wing  at 
nightfall,  when  the  air  is  charged  with 
; moisture.  But  the  most  remarkable  fact 
i connected  with  this  insect  is  the  discovery 
by  Mr.  Newport,  of  persistent  branchiic  in 
the  perfect  state ; in  the  larva,  and,  it  is 
believed,  in  the  pupa  state,  the  insect  lives 
' constantly  in  the  water  ; and  in  ordinary 
states  of  the  atmosphere,  such  branchia: 
would  be  no  longer  necessary,  but  in  this 
case  their  continuance  would  seem  a peculiar 
provision  of  Nature  suited  to  the  damp  at- 
mosphere in  which  it  lives,  — Mr.  Newport 
I observing,  that  “ the  function  of  branchiw, 
or  aquatic  organs,  is  equally  well  performed 
in  the  open  air  ns  in  water,  so  long  as  the  air 
is  charged  with  a sufficiency  of  fluid  to  pre- 
serve these  organs  in  a healthy  state.”  We 
eagerly  look  for  an  elaborate  memoir  on  this 
anomalous  occurrence  from  the  pen  of  our 
must  talented  comparative  anatomist  in  the 
field  of  articulated  animals. 

PTEROPODA.  The  name  of  a class  of 
Molluscous  animals,  particularly  distin- 
guished by  the  possession  of  a pair  of  Un- 
like organs,  or  wings,  consisting  of  a natatory 
exiiansion  of  the  mantle  on  each  side  of  the 
neck,  by  the  aid  of  which  they  are  raiiidly 
propelled  through  the  water.  Some  of  them 
have  a shelly  covering ; others  are  unpro- 
vided with  such  a protection  ; but  wherever 
it  exists,  it  seldom  covers  more  than  the 
posterior  half  of  the  body,  and  is  extremel.v 
j light  and  delicate.  The  licad  of  these  ani- 
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malB  is  generally  prominent,  possessing  eyes 
and  sensory  tentaeula  ; and  their  internal 
organization  is  of  a very  complex  nature. 
These  animals  abound  in  the  seas  of  warm 
climates  ; to  which,  however,  the  species  are 
not  restrieted  ; for  some  of  them,  as  Clio 
liot-ealis,  are  so  numerous  in  the  Arctie  Seas, 
ns  at  eeriain  seasons  to  furnish  whales  with 
their  ordinary  food.  Mr.  Arthur  Adams 
calls  these  little  active  and  energetic  mol- 
luscs “ the  very  butterflies  of  the  deep  ; ” 
“ insatiate  and  greedy,  they  are  ever  on  the 
move,  spinning,  diving,  and  whirling  in 
every  direction.”  They  are  stated  to  be  aU 
hermaphrodites. 

PTEROPTOCIIOS.  [See  Baekutg  Bird 
and  CiiEucAN.] 

PTEROPUS  : PTEROPIDiE.  A genus 
and  family  of  Mammalia,  belonging  to  the 
Cheiroptera,  and  distinguished  as  Prugiver- 
ous  Bats.  The  species  are  very  numerous  j 
they  produce  early  ; and  the  sexes  are  sepa- 
rately gregarious.  They  are  found  in  the 
south  of  Asia,  the  Indian  Archipelago, 
Japan,  Madagascar,  and  Australia.  The 
Kapong,  orEox  Bat.  QPtet-opiis  Javanicus.) 
This  species,  which  is  a native  of  Java,  mea- 
sures in  the  spread  of  the  wings  about  five 
feet.  They  congregate  in  companies,  and, 
selecting  a large  tree  for  their  resort,  suspend 
themselves  by  the  claws  of  their  hind  limbs 
to  the  naked  branches,  afibrding  to  the 
stranger  a very  singular  spectacle  : in  short, 
to  a person  unaccustomed  to  their  habits, 
they  might  be  readily  mistaken  for  fruit  of 
a large  size  suspended  from  the  branches. 
They  thus  pass  the  greater  portion  of  the 
day  in  sleep  j but  soon  after  sunset  they 
gradually  quit  their  hold,  and  pursue  their 
nocturnal  flight  in  quest  of  food.  They 
direct  their  course,  says  Dr.  Horsfleld,  by  an 
unerring  instinct,  to  the  forests,  villages, 
and  plantations,  occasioning  incalculable 
mischief,  attacking  and  devouring  indiscri- 
minately every  kind  of  fruit,  from  the 
abundant  and  useful  cocoa-nut,  which  sur- 
rounds the  dwelling  of  the  meanest  pea- 
santry, to  the  rare  and  most  delicate  pro- 
ductions which  are  cultivated  with  care  by 
Ijrinces  and  chiefs  of  distinction.  The  flight 
of  the  Kalong  is  slow  and  steady,  pursued 
in  a straight  line,  and  capable  of  long  con- 
tinuance. 

PTIDINOPUS.  A genus  of  beautiful 
birds  belonging  to  the  Columhidce  family, 
some  species  of  which  are  natives  of  Aus- 
tralia, and  others  distributed  over  the  Indian 
and  Polynesian  islands.  The  one  we  are 
about  to  describe  has  been  named  by  Mr. 
Gould,  in  compliment  to  Mr.  Swainson,  the 
celebrated  naturalist. 

Ptilixopus  SivAiNSONii,  or  Swainson’s 
Fkuit-Pigeon.  This  bird  has  by  many 
authors  been  considered  as  identical  with 
or  as  a mere  variety  of  the  Cohcinba  pnrjm- 
rata ; but  Mr.  Gould  was  convinced,  by  com- 
paring them,  that  they  possessed  characters 
sufficiently  different  to  constitute  a distinct 
genus.  The  forehead  and  crown  deep  crim- 
son-red, surrounded  except  in  front  with  a 
ring  of  light  yellow  j back  of  the  neck 

graj’ish  green  j all  the  upper  surface  bright 
green  tinged  with  yellow,  the  green  becom- 
ing deep  blue  towards  the  extremities  of  tlic 
tertiaries,  which  are  broarlly  margined  with 
yellow  ; tail-feathers  deep  green,  tipiH:d 
with  rich  yellow;  throat  greenish  gray; 
breast  green,  each  feather  forked  at  the  end, 
and  with  a triangular  silvery-gray  spot  at 
each  point ; flanks  and  abdomen  green, 
with  a large  patch  of  orange-red  in  the 
centre  of  the  latter  ; under  tail-coverts 
orange-yellow  ; thighs  green  ; bill  greenish 
black  ; feet  olive  brown.  The  sexes  are  so 
nearly  alike  as  to  render  them  scarcely  dis- 
tinguishable. 

PTELOCERCUS.  A genus  of  mammalia 
allied  to  Tupaia,  and  remarkable  for  its  tail 
being  fringed  on  each  side,  at  the  end,  like  a 
quill.  This  remarkable  genus  was  described 
in  r ebmary,  1848,  by  Mr.  Gray,  in  a paper 
read  at  the  Zoological  Society.  The  only 
species,  Ptii.ocercus  Down,  was  brought  by 
Low  from  Borneo.  As  that  gentleman 
has  lately  returned  to  Borneo,  we  may  ex- 
pect from  him  shortly,  an  account  of  the 
habits  of  this  very  curious  animal. 

PTILOGONYS.  A genus  of  Passerine 
birds,  the  best  known  species  of  wliich  is 
Ptilogonys  Aemillatus,  found  in  Hayti, 
Jamaica,  &c.,  and  there  called  the  Solitaire  ; 
remarkable  for  its  singularly  clear,  slow, 
and  melodious  notes.  It  is  eight  inches  in 
length,  and  its  wings  expanded  rather  less 
than  a foot : the  upper  part  of  the  plumage 
is  blue-gray  ; wing-quills  black  with  gray 
edges,  the  bases  of  the  interior  primaries 
white  ; breast  ashy-gray,  paler  beneath  ; 
tail  black  ; vent  and  imder  tail-coverts  rusty 
orange : bill  black  ; feet  bright  fulvous, 
claws  black.  The  following  description, 
which  is  taken  from  Mr.  Gosse’s  charming 
work,  conveys  a lively  idea  of  this  sweet 
vocalist.  “ As  soon  as  the  first  indications 
of  day-light  are  perceived,  even  while  the 
mists  hang  over  the  forests,  these  minstrels 
are  heard  pouring  forth  their  wild  notes  in 
a concert  of  many  voices,  sweet  and  length- 
ened like  those  of  the  harmonica  or  musical 
glasses.  It  is  the  sweetest,  the  most  solemt, 
and  most  unearthly  of  all  the  woodland 
singing  I have  ever  heard.  The  lofty  lo- 
cality, the  cloud-capt  heights,  to  wliich  alone 
the  eagle  soars  in  other  countries,  — so  dif- 
ferent from  ordinary  singing-birds  in  gardens 
and  cultivated  fields, — combine  with  the 
solemnity  of  the  music  to  excite  something 
like  devotional  associations.  The  notes  are 
uttered  slowly  and  distinctly,  with  a 
strangely-measured  exactness.  Though  it 
is  seldom  that  the  bird  is  seen,  it  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  be  solitary,  since  it  rarely  sin^ 
alone,  but  in  harmony  or  concert  with  some 
half-dozen  others  chanting  in  the  same  glen. 
Occasionally  it  strikes  out  into  such  an  ad- 
ventitious combination  of  notes,  os  to  form 
a perfect  tune.  The  time  of  enunciating  a 
single  note,  is  that  of  the  semi-breve.  The 
quaver  is  executed  with  the  most  perfect 
trill.  It  regards  the  major  and  minor  ca- 
dences, and  observes  the  harmony  of  counter- 
point, with  nil  the  preciseness  oi  a perfect 
musician.  Its  melodies,  from  the  length 
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and  distinctness  of  eacli  note,  are  more 
hymns  than  songs.  Though  the  concert  of 
singers  wili  keep  to  the  same  melody  for  an 
hour,  each  little  coterie  of  birds  chants  a 

■ different  song,  and  the  traveller  by  no  acci- 
dent ever  hears  the  same  tune.  » * ».  Its 

■ plumage  being  blue  passing  into  violet,  it 
has  hence  obtained  the  name  of  Bishop.  It 
is  so  sweet-throated,  so  flexible  in  its  tones, 
and  so  soft  in  its  warblings,  that  those  who 
once  hear  it  become  somewhat  measured  in 
their  praises  of  the  Nightingale.  The  notes 

' of  its  song  are  lengthened  out  like  those  of 
a miserere.  Whilst  it  sings  it  does  not  seem 
[ to  draw  breath ; but  it  rests  a double  time 
: before  it  recommences,  and  tins  alternation 
; of  singing  and  resting  will  be  continued  for 
; two  hours."  The  foregoing  account  Mr. 
i Gosse  derived  from  his  ornithological  friend 
Mr.  Hill : and  after  he  had  proved  their 
1 general  correctness  by  auricular  observation, 
, he  hazards  the  very  probable  conjecture, 
' that  “ these  true  melodies  are  peculiar  to  the 
, nuptial  season,  and  indicate  that  the  period 
I of  incubation  is  either  begun  or  near.”  In 
! the  specimens  which  he  dissected  he  found 
' no  insects  ; they  were  erndently  baccivorous, 
their  stomachs  being  full  of  the  green  berries 
of  the  pimento. 

PTILONORHYNCnUS.  [See  Satijt- 
Bower-bird. 

PTILORIS  PARADISEUS.  [See  Rifle 
Bird.] 


almost  any  substance  they  come  in  contact 
with,  whether  it  be  ship-biscuit  or  Cayenne  i 
pepper,  old  woollen  clothes  or  rhubarb,  the  j 
wheat  deposited  in  our  granaries,  or  tlie  | 
timbers  with  which  they  are  constructed.  I 
Tliat  alarming  Insect,  Anobium  tessclalimi,  | 
or  the  Death-watch,  is  the  largest  British  ' 
species  belonging  to  the  family  ; and  to  it 
we  refer  our  readers  for  further  particulars. 

PTINUS.  A genus  of  Coleoptera  belonging 
to  the  family  1‘tinidce.  The  body  of  these 
insects  is  of  rather  solid  consistence,  some- 
times ovoid  or  oval,  and  sometimes  cylin- 
drical, but  generally  short,  and  rounded  at 
each  end  : the  head  is  almost  orbicular,  and 
received  in  the  thorax,  which  is  swollen,  or 
hood-shaped  ; the  antennre  of  some  are  fili- 
form, or  become  gradually  slender  to  the 


PTILOTIS.  A genus  of  birds  foimd  in 
Australia.  Among  the  species  particularised 
by  Mr.  Gould,  wc  may  allude  to  the  Ptilo- 
Tis  Orxatos,  a bird  of  Western  Austra- 
lia. It  is  found  among  gum  trees,  searching 
I for  insects,  pollen,  and  saccharine  juices. 
I It  has  a loud,  ringing,  and  not  unpleasing 
I sound,  constantly  poured  forth.  Its  nest, 
i which  is  neat,  small,  open,  and  cup-shaped, 
I is  generally  suspended  from  a horizontal 
' forked  branch ; and  is  composed  of  fine 
vegetable  fibres  and  grasses  matted  together, 
with  spiders'  webs,  and  sometimes  wool. 


tip,  while  others  terminate  in  three  joints, 
abruptly  thicker  and  longer  than  the  pre- 
ceding joints ; the  mandibles  are  short, 
thick,  and  toothed.  All  these  insects  are  of 
small  size ; and  their  colours  are  always 
obscure,  and  but  slightly  variegated.  Flimia 
fur,  the  species  here  figured,  has  the  an  tenure 
inserted  below  the  eyes,  and  the  body  is 
oblong.  They  frequent  houses,  and  espe- 
cially granaries.  Their  larvse  devour  dried 
plants,  and  the  prepared  dry  skins  of  ani- 
mals. The  antennae  of  the  males  are  longer 
than  those  of  the  females,  and  in  many  spe- 
cies the  latter  are  wingless. 


PxiLOTis  Plumulus.  This  bird,  which 
; is  also  an  inhabitant  of  Western  Australia, 
is  distinguished  by  its  note  — loud  and  shrill, 
I like  the  sportsman’s  pea-whistle,  continued 
: without  intermission  for  a great  length  of 
I time. 

PTINID.®.  A family  of  Coleopterous  in- 
I sects,  comprising  a rather  extensive  group, 
\ which,  though  small  in  size,  are  of  very  de- 
j structive  habits.  The  body  is  of  an  oval  or 
subcylindric  form,  generally  short  and  ob- 
tuse at  each  end  ; head  small  ; antennas 
long,  and  filiform  or  serrated  ; mandibles 
small  j palpi  short ; tarsi  five-jointed,  and 
occasionally  very  broad.  When  touched, 
they  counterfeit  deatli  by  withdrawing  their 
head  and  antenmc,  and  contracting  their 
legs.  Some  species  are  found  in  old  houses, 
rotten  palings,  stumps  of  decayed  trees,  &c., 
wliich  their  larviB  perforate  in  every  direc- 
tion ; others  feed  upon  collections  of  dried 
plants,  skins  of  insects,  &c.  ; whilst  others 
attack  our  household  furniture,  bot>ks,  &c.  ; 
in  short,  tliere  are  some  which  will  devour 


PUFFIN.  iFratercula  Arctiea.')  The 
Pufiin  belongs  to  the  sub-genus  Fraierctda ; 
and  is  about  twelve  inches  long.  It  has  a 
very  large  singular  looking  bill,  which  has 
the  appearance  of  a sheath  slipped  over  both 
mandibles ; it  is  curved  towards  the  point, 
compressed  vertically,  and  transversely  fur- 
rowed on  the  sides  : the  chin  and  cheeks  are 
white,  bordered  with  gray,  the  latter  much 
puffed  up  with  feathers,  wliich  make  the 
head  look  large  and  round.  The  crown  of 
the  head  and  upper  part  of  the  plumage  are 
black,  and  a collar  of  the  same  colour  en- 
circles the  neck  : the  under  parts  are  white 
and  the  legs  are  orange.  The  Puffin  can  fly 
with  great  rapidity  when  once  upon  the 
wing.  In  tempestuous  weather  it  takes 
shelter  in  the  holes  of  caverns  and  rocks,  or 
in  those  made  by  the  rabbit  on  the  beach, 
where  it  sits  dozing,  in  snug  security,  tilt 
the  return  of  calm  weather ; for  they  are 
unable  to  brave  the  storm.  Tliey  live  chiefly 
upon  small  crustaceans,  sca-wced,  &c.,  as  it 
is  said  i but  it  is  evident,  from  the  structure 
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and  great  strength  of  tlieir  hill,  that  they  are 
able  to  crush  and  pluck  out  other  kinds  of 
shell-lish.  The  female  dci)osits  her  single 
whitish-coloured  egg  in  a hole  dug  out  and 
formed  in  the  ground,  by  her  mate  and  her- 
self, or  in  one  ready  made  by  the  rabbits, 


COMMON  PUFFIN. — (FRATEROOr.A  ARCTIOA.) 

which  they  easily  dislodge.  Puffins  are  met 
with  on  almost  all  the  rocky  cliffs  on  the 
coasts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  on 
many  of  the  surrounding  islands,  in  immense 
numbers.  They  are  gregarious  and  migra- 
tory. They  hatch  their  young  early  in 
July  ; from  which  time  till  about  the  middle 
of  August  they  are  employed  in  nurturing 
and  rearing  their  brood  ; which  being  done, 
the  whole  company  leaves  the  breeding- 
place,  and  pursues  its  route  to  other  regions, 
more  suited  to  their  future  exigencies. 

PtIFFINTJS.  A genus  of  web-footed  birds 
allied  to  the  Petrels.  The  nostrils  have  se- 
parate openings,  and  the  end  of  the  lower 
mandible  is  bent  downwards. 

Our  British  species,  which  is  called  the 
Manks  Petrel,  and  sometimes  the  Shear- 
water or  ScRABB  iPuffinus  anglorum),  has 
the  wings  longer  than  the  tail  ; it  is  of  a 
black  colour  above,  and  is  white  beneath, 
the  sides  of  the  neck  being  freckled  with 
black  and  white.  It  arrives  at  its  breeding 
places  in  March,  and  generally  leaves  in 
August.  They  breed  on  the  Isle  of  Man  in 
rabbit-holes,  in  the  Scilly  Islands,  and  in 
different  parts  of  Scotland.  The  young  are 
fat,  and  sought  after  by  the  inhabitants,  who 
salt  them  and  cat  them  with  potatoes  and 
cabbage  : the  feathers  also  are  collected. 
Another  closely  allied  and  widely  distributed 
species  is 

The  Sooty  Petrel  (Puffimis  major)  is 
mentioned  byone  of  ourvoyagers  as  f'reiiuent- 
ing  some  of  the  tufted,  grassy  parts  of  the 
South  Sea  islands  in  astonishing  numbers. 
It  is  known  that  these  birds  make  burrows  in 
the  ground,  like  rabbits;  that  they  lay  one  or 
two  enormous  eggs  in  these  holes,  and  bring 
up  their  young  there.  In  the  evening  they 
come  in  from  sea,  having  their  stomachs  filled 
with  a gelatinous  substance  gathered  from 
the  waves : and  this  they  eject  into  the  throats 
of  their  offspring,  or  retain  for  their  own 
nourishment,  according  to  circumstances. 
A little  after  sunset,  the  air  at  Preservation 
j^sland  used  to  be  darkened  with  their 


numbers  ; and  it  was  generally  an  hour  be- 
fore their  squabblings  ceased,  and  every  one 
had  found  its  own  retreat.  These  birds  are 
about  the  size  of  a pigeon,  and  when  skinned 
and  dried  in  smoke  we  thought  them  pas- 
sable food.  Any  quantity  could  be  pro- 
cured, by  sending  people  on  shore  in  the 
evening.  The  sole  process  was  to  thrust  in 
the  arm  up  to  the  shoulder,  and  seize  them 
briskly  ; but  there  was  some  danger  of 
grasping  a snake  at  the  bottom  of  the  burrow, 
instead  of  a Petrel. 

Capt.  Sir  James  Clark  Ross,  in  liis  Voyage 
&c.  to  the  Antarctic  Regions,  observes  that 
when  in  lat.  47°  17'  S.  long.  58°  60'  E.  “ we 
were  accompanied  on  our  course  by  many 
of  the  great  Albatross,  and  the  large  dark 
Petrel,  and  still  more  numerously  by  the 
speckled  Cape  Pigeon  (Dqjjfi'oncapensis)  and 
Stormy  Petrel,  of  two  or  three  different  kinds. 
These  birds  added  a degree  of  cheerfulness 
to  our  solitary  wanderings,  which  contrasted 
strongly  with  the  dreary  and  unvarying  still- 
ness of  the  tropical  region,  where  not  a sea- 
bird is  to  be  seen,  except  onl3’  in  the  vicinity 
of  its  few  scattered  islets,  which  is  the  more 
remarkable  where  the  ocean  abounds  so  plen- 
tifully with  creatures  fit  for  their  food.  [See 
Tualassidroma.] 

PUG  [MOTHS].  A name  applied  by 
collectors  to  various  species  of  Moths  of  the 
genus  Eupithccia. 

PULEX.  [See  Flea.] 

PUT.MOGRADA.  [See  Acalepha.] 

PUX/MONARIA.  The  name  of  an  order 
of  the  Arachnida,  or  Spiders,  having  small 
foot-like  palpi,  not  terminating  in  pincers  ; 
and  the  Pedipdlpi,  or  Scorpions  and  their  i 
allies,  having  very  large  palpi,  which  termi- 
nate in  pincers.  [See  Arachxida.] 

PULMONEA  ; or  PUEMONATA.  The 
name  of  an  order  of  Gasteropodous  Molluscs, 
comprehending  those  which  breathe  air,  to 
which  the  blood  is  exposed  while  circulating 
through  a vascular  network  which  lines  the 
internal  surface  of  the  broncliial  cavity. 
Although  the  greater  part  of  the  Mollus® 
of  this  order  live  on  land,  some  are  aquatic  ; 
but  these  ore  obliged  to  come  occasionally 
to  the  surface  to  breathe.  They  all  feed 
upon  vegetables,  and  many  of  them  do  so 
exclusively ; but  some  arc  extremely  vora- 
cious. Those  without  a shell,  commonly  | 
kno\vn  as  Slugs,  constitute  the  family  Lima- 
cince.  Those  which  have  a shell,  viz.  the 
Snails  and  their  allies,  constitute  the  family 
IlcUcince. 

PUMA.  (.Fell's  concolor.)  This  animal, 
which  is  the  largest  of  the  feline  species 
found  in  America,  and  has  sometimes  been 
termed  the  American  I.ion,  is  about  five 
feet  from  nose  to  tail ; the  tail  itself  mea- 
suring somewhat  more  than  two  feet  and  a 
half.  The  Puma  is  of  a brownish  red  colour, 
with  small  patches  of  rather  a deeper  tint, 
which  are  only  observable  in  certain  lights, 
and  disap])car  entirely  ns  the  animal  ad- 
vances in  age  : the  breast,  bcllj',  and  insides 
of  the  thighs  are  of  n reddish-ash  colour ; 
the  loirer  jaw  and  throat  entirely  white  i 
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and  the  tail  of  a dusky  ferruginous  tinge, 
I with  a black  tip.  When  at  a mature  age, 
j however,  its  general  colour  is  a silvery 
! fu’vn.  The  Puma  was  formerly  found  in 
; most  parts  of  the  American  continent,  and 
is  still  numerous  in  South  America  ; but 


Pa-jlA.— (FE1.IS  OONOOLOB.) 


the  advance  of  population  in  the  north  has 
, rendered  it  scarce.  It  is  a savage  and  de- 
structive animal,  possessing  all  tlie  watchful 
i caution  of  the  cat  kind ; and  although  it 

■ generally  confines  its  attacks  to  the  smaller 
I quadrupeds,  it  will  sometimes  attack  those 
I of  large  size  and  strength.  tVlien  domesti- 
: cated,  (as  it  is  occasionally,)  its  manners 
' closely  resemble  those  of  the  common  cat, 
I showing  its  fondness  at  being  caressed  by 
' the  same  kind  of  gentle  purring.  It  can 
1 climb  trees  with  great  facility,  and  will 

watch  the  opportunity  of  springing  on  such 
I animals  os  happen  to  pass  beneath.  In  the 
I day-time,  however,  it  is  seldom  seen,  the 
! night  being  the  time  it  selects  for  commit- 
I ting  its  depredations.  It  is  asserted  that 
, the  Puma  always  kills  its  prey  by  springing 
i on  the  shouiders,  and  then  drawing  back 
' the  head  with  one  of  its  paws,  until  the  ver- 
, tebne  break. 

■ PUUDIB.  The  local  name  in  Oxford- 
shire and  the  adjacent  counties  for  an  oolite 
I fossil  belonging  to  the  genua  Terebratula. 

i PUPA.  A genus  of  Mollusca,  which  de- 

■ rive  their  name  from  the  resemblance  of  the 
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I PUPA  OVA. 

shell  in  shape  to  the  pupa  or  chrysalis  of  an 
insect.  The  shell  is  cylindrical  j spire  long. 
Animal  like  the  Helix. 

, PURPUE  EMPEROR  [BUTTERELY]. 

A name  given  hy  insect  collectors  to  Butter- 
■ flies  of  the  species  Apntura  Iris. 

i PURPLE  CRACKLE.  [See  Quiscalus.] 

' PURPURA.  A genus  of  Mollusca,  found 
most  abundantly  in  the  seas  of  warm  cli- 
mates, where  the  shells  attain  a very  large 
size.  They  are  thick  and  oval,  cither  smooth 
or  tubcrciilatcd  ; spire  short.  A few  species 
arc  met  with  in  Eiirojic,  chiclly  found  on  or 
near  the  sea  shores.  It  was  from  the  I’nr- 
, pura  patula,  as  is  supposed,  that  the  Roman 


purple  dye  was  obtained.  There  are  very 
many  recent  species,  and  a few  fossil. 

PUSS  MOTII.  [See  Cekuha  Vixui.a.] 

PYCNOGOXUM.  A genus  of  Crustacea 
belonging  to  the  group  I’oilosomala,  and 
forming  as  it  were  a connecting  link  with 
the  Arachnula  or  Spiders,  with  which  some 
naturalists  used  to  class  them.  There  are 
several  genera  belonging  to  the  same  group, 
all  of  which  are  marine.  These  animals 
conceal  themselves  among  sea-weeds  and 
corallines,  and  under  stones  ; and  they  are 
not  unfrequently  dredged  in  deep  water. 
Their  motions  are  very  slow,  so  that  their 
prey  must  be  either  dead  animal  matter  or 
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living  animals  as  sluggish  as  themselves. 
They  are  said  to  live  chiefly  on  the  animals 
of  bivalve  shells,  and  on  minute  insects  and 
w'orms.  The  species  here  figured,  P.  littorale, 
is  not  uncommon  on  our  coasts  ; by  Linnajus 
it  w’as  believed  to  be  parasitic  on  whales. 
The  female.  Dr.  Johnston  informs  us,  carries 
her  innumerable  ova,  enveloped  in  a broad 
square  gelatinous  membrane  or  apron,  under 
the  body  between  the  legs,  where  they  are 
attached  in  front  to  a pair  of  filiform  jointed 
organs.  M.  Kroyer  has  lately  published  in- 
teresting descriptions  and  figures  of  the  me- 
tamorphoses of  this  and  the  allied  genera. 
They  would  seem  to  be  softer  and  larger- 
bodied  proportionally  than  in  the  perfect 
state,  in  wliich  it  is  represented  in  the  above 
figure. 

PYRALID.®.  A family  of  Lepidopterous 
Insects,  moderate  in  extent,  belonging  to  the 
general  section  HEXEROCEnA.  The  sl)ecies 
are  of  a small  size,  having  a slender  and 
elongated  body  ; the  antenna:  are  simple,  or 
but  slightly  ciliated  in  the  males;  the  labrum 
and  mandibles  small ; the  labial  palpi  often 
greatly  elongated  and  porrected,  but  occa- 
sionally recurved ; the  head  is  sometimes 
furnished  with  a pair  of  ocelli  ; and  the 
thorax  never  crested.  The  wings  are  of 
moderate  size,  and  generally  placed  in  a tri- 
angular form  during  repose,  the  anterior 
ones  being  slightly  angulatcd  at  the  tip : 
the  legs  are  ordinarily  very  long,  especially 
the  fore  pair,  the  coxa:  of  which  are  nearly 
as  long  ns  the  tibia:,  thereby  indicating  the 
great  activity  of  movement  so  frequently 
exhibited  by  these  inseets.  Owing  to  the 
fore  legs  of  some  of  the  species  being  orna- 
mented with  foseicles  of  hairs  eapable  of 
expansion,  they  have  received  the  name  of 
“fan-footed”  moths.  The  caterpillars  are, 
in  general,  long  and  slightly  hairy.  For 
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the  most  part  they  liave  only  three,  but 
sometimes  four  pairs  of  ventral  feet. 

The  genus  Jlypena  and  its  allies  arc  the 
largest  in  the  family ; the  species  are  found 
in  hedges,  and  amongst  low  herbage  ; the 
larvae  are  well  distinguished  by  having  only 
three  pairs  of  ventral  feet ; and  the  chrysalis 
is  enclosed  in  a slight  coeoon  in  a leaf  rolled 
up  by  the  larva.  The  species  of  Pyrmista  (P. 
purpuralis)  are  gaily  coloured  insects,  which 
frequent  hedges,  and  revel  in  the  sunshine, 
hovering  over  grassy  spots,  but  immediately 
settling  as  soon  as  the  sun  is  overclouded  ; 
whilst  those  of  Hydrocampa  and  its  allies 
frequent  aquatic  plants,  upon  which  the 
larvae  feed. 

PYR  j^.IS.  A genus  of  Pyralidous  Moths, 
one  species  only  of  which  deserves  uotiee,  as 
its  caterpillar  sometimes  greatly  injures 
several  different  sorts  of  vegetables.  This  is 
the  Caebaok-Gardeit  Pebble  Moth 
{Pyralis  forficalis).  The  head,  back,  and 
upper  wings  of  the  Moth  are  hazel  brown, 
and  brownish  gold ; the  antennae  light 
brown ; the  abdomen  and  under  wings 
whitish.  On  the  upper  wings  are  two  dis- 
tinct and  two  faint  deep  rusty  brown  stripes. 
The  under  wings  have  a brownish-yellow 
curved  line,  towards  the  outer  edge.  Breadth, 
one  inch.  The  first  brood  flies  in  May,  and 
the  second  in  August.  The  caterpillar  is 
found  in  May  and  June,  and  the  second 
generation  in  September  and  October.  It 
hats  a light  brown  head,  and  a yellowish 
green  body,  with  blackish  stripes  running 
lengthwise,  and  blackish  dots,  having  fine 
white  lines  between,  and  white  incisions  and 
spiracles.  Its  length  is  about  eight  lines. 
Wlien  these  caterpillars  are  numerous,  they 
do  important  damage  to  the  cabbage  tribe 
and  horse-radisli.  There  is  scarcely  any 
other  means  of  destroying  them,  than  that 
of  shaking  them  off,  and  burying  them  imme- 
diately. 

PYRAMIDELIjA.  a genus  of  Mollusca, 
with  pretty  little  spiral  shells,  foamd  in  the 
Indian  and  American  seas  ; and  of  which 
' there  are  both  recent  and  fossil  species.  The 
I shell  is  pyramidal,  smooth,  and  polished ; 

! spire  long,  pointed,  and  composed  of  nume- 
i rons  whorls  ; outer  Up  somewhat  expanded; 

I columella  tortuous,  OTth  several  folds. 

PYROCHROIDiE.  A family  of  small 
Coleopterous  insects,  found  in  the  spring  and 
early  part  of  the  summer.  The  front  part 
of  the  body  is  narrow  and  flat,  with  the  neck 
distinct,  and  the  thorax  sub-orbicular  : they 
are  generally  gaily  coloured  and  active  in 
their  flight ; they  frequent  leaves  and  flowers, 
but  the  larvae  are  found  under  the  bark  of 
trees  and  in  rotten  wood.  The  only  British 
genus  is  Pyrochroa,  distinguished  by  its  pure 
red  colour. 

PYROMELANA.  A genus  of  Grosbeaks, 
distinguished  by'  the  fine  red  and  black 
colour  of  the  plumage.  [See  Grosbeak.] 

PYROSOMA.  The  name  given  to  certain 
compound  Ascidians,  remarkable  for  their 
brilliant  phosphoric  luminosity  : they  arc 
marine. 


PYRUEA.  A eommon  and  numerous 
genus  of  Mollusca,  chiefly  found  in  the  In- 
dian Ocean  and  Red  Sea.  The  shell  is  large 
and  pear  or  fig-shaped  ; the  spire  short,  and 
soinetimes  flattened  ; aperture  wide,  termi- 
nating in  a long,  open  canal ; outer  lip  tliin; 
columella  smooth;  operculum  horny.  In  the 
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British  Museum  is  a specimen  of  a Pyrula 
bezoar  that  appears  to  have  grown  with 
perfect  regularity  until  the  formation  of  its 
last  half  whorl,  which  is  tlirown  considerably 
more  than  half  an  inch  out  of  its  proper 
position  by  a group  of  barnacles.  These 
shells  had  probably  attached  tuemselves  to 
the  back  of  the  Pyrula  at  an  earlier  stage, 
and  as  the  latter  had  increased  in  size  at 
length  filled  the  place  that  should  have  been 
occupied  by  the  inner  lip,  which,  on  meeting 
with  this  interruption,  diverged  from  its 
course,  and  was  thrown  over  the  barnacles. 
Had  the  shell  not  been  taken  until  a later 
period,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
auimal  would  have  at  length  destroyed  the 
barnacles,  and  completely  hidden  them  from 
view,  although  it  would  appear  that  it  had 
not  the  power  to  remove  them  by  absorption 
while  they  retained  their  vitality. 

PYTHON.  A name  given  to  the  great 
constricting  serpents  of  the  Old  tVorld.  The 
size  to  which  the  Pythons  grow  is  fully  equal 
to  that  attained  by  the  Booe,  if  it  does  not 
exceed  it : some  have  been  seen  upwards  of 
thirty  feet  long  ; and  their  strength  is  prdt 
portionate  to  their  gigantic  size.  Indeed,  a 
good  idea  of  these  reptiles  may  be  gathered 
from  the  article  Boa  [which  see].  At  the 
same  time  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  give  the 
reader  an  example  of  the  Python’s  nature, 
as  related  by  Mr.  A.  Adams,  of  H.  M.  S. 
Samarang,  while  in  the  Philippine  Archi- 
pelago (Starch,  1844)  : “ MTiile  lying  in  the 
truly  delightful  bay  at  this  place  [Manilla], 
a trifling  incident  occurred,  showing  the 
extreme  ■vivacity,  and  rapidity  of  movement, 
in  the  larger  serpents,  even  in  those  of  the 
Boa  tribe,  especially  when  first  captured. 
They  are,  indeed,  then  very  different  from 
those  apathetic  listless  monsters  one  secs 
coiled  up  in  blankets,  at  Zoological  Gardens 
and  in  menageries.  Sir  Edward  Belcher 
had  a very  beautiful  specimen  of  the  Python 
Sclineideri  presented  to  him,  about  twelve 
feet  long,  and  having  one  day  given  it  a 
chicken,  the  reptile,  os  usual,  compressed  it 
nearly  to  death,  within  the  muscular  fold.s 
of  its  body,  when  one  of  the  bystanders. 
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more  tender-hearted  than  the  rest,  begged 
the  life  of  the  fowl.  I had  no  sooner,  how- 
ever, introduced  my  arm  with  that  benevo- 
lent Intention,  than  throwing  back  its  head, 
and  unwinding  its  body  from  its  prey,  ‘ the 
spirited,  sly  snake,’  as  Milton  would  have 
termed  it,  darted  at  my  hand  with  the  great- 
est velocity,  and  held  me  fast  with  its  teeth, 
by  the  ball  of  the  thumb,  nor  was  it  without 
some  trouble  that  I was  able  to  extricate 
myself,  oaung  to  the  fact  that  the  long, 
sharp,  curved  teeth  of  a serpent  all  point 
backwards.  Some  time  after  this  event  the 
death-warrant  of  the  poor  reptile  was  sealed, 
and  I appointed  myself  his  executioner.” 

QTJADRUMANA.  The  name  of  an  order 
of  Mammalia,  characterized  by  the  four 
limbs  being  each  terminated  bya/jand;  as 
the  Ape,  Baboon,  &c.  The  term  Quad- 
rtmiana,  or  four-handed,  does  not,  how- 
ever, correctly  apply  to  all  the  animals  thus 
designated  j the  thumb  on  the  hands,  or 
fore  extremities,  being  wholly  or  in  part 
wanting  in  the  monkeys  of  the  Western  He- 
misphere. There  are  very  marked  dif- 
ferences among  the  tribes  of  tliis  order,  as  to 
the  degree  in  whi^j  they  approach  Man  in 
their  general  conformation ; some  of  them 
bearing  a strong  resemblance  to  him  in 
structure,  aspect,  and  gait ; whilst  others 
are  but  little  removed  from  the  ordinary 
Mammalia.  In  their  food  and  habits  of 
life,  also,  there  is  great  variety.  Some  live 
solitarily  or  in  pairs  ; but  the  larger  pro- 
portion congregate  together  : some  dwell  on 
the  ground  or  inhabit  rocky  heights,  while 
others 'are  altogether  arboreal,  and  spend 
their  lives  among  the  branchy  foliage  of  the 
forest.  The  three  families  or  tribes  which 
this  order  includes  are  thus  distinguished : 
1.  SiMi.vD.'E,  Monkeys  of  the  Old  World;  2. 
CEBID.J!,  Monkeys  of  the  Kew  World;  and  3. 
Lemckid.e,  the  Lemur  tribe.  But  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  words.  Ape,  Okaxo- 
OfTAXO,  Baboox,  Moxkey,  &c.,  for  further 
information  applicable  to  the  particular 
species. 

QUADRUPEDS.  In  this  familiar  term 
is  comprehended  a large  and  most  important 
class  of  terrestrial  animals  ; whose  essential 
characters  are  — that  their  bodies  are  co- 
vered with  hair  ; that  they  have  four  feet ; 
that  the  females  are  viviparous,  or  bring 
forth  their  young  alive ; and  that  they 
suckle  them. 

Although  the  word  Quadruped  is  not  used, 
in  a strict  zoological  sense,  as  indicative  of  a 
particular  group  of  animals,  yet  a few  ob- 
servations under  this  head,  tliough  trite, 
appear  to  be  not  wholly  uncalled  fo>-.  Widely 
different  from  each  other  as  many  of  the 
genera  arc,  no  one  can  fail  to  notice  how 
admirably  adapted  they  all  are  by  Nature 
to  fill  their  respective  stations.  Some  have 
limbs  formed  to  support  a vast  unwieldy 
frame,  and  possess  neither  flexibility  nor 
beauty.  The  Elephant  and  the  Rhinoeeros 
have  legs  resembling  pillars  : they  arc  not 
destined  to  pursue  other  animals  for  their 
ripliort ! and,  conscious  of  their  own  su- 
perior strength,  there  are  none  which  they 
study  to  avoid.  Deer,  Hares,  and  other 


animals  whose  safety  depends  on  flight,  have 
slender  legs,  and  are  so  formed  as  to  escape 
from  their  pursuers  by  superior  swiftness. 
Beasts  of  prey  have  their  feet  armed  with 
sharp  and  powerful  claws ; while,  on  the 
contrary,  animals  of  peaceful  habits  gene- 
rally have  hoofs.  It  is  also  ordained  that 
those  animals  wliich  are  large  and  formida- 
ble produce  but  few  at  a time,  while  such  as 
are  small  are  extremely  prolific  : were  it 
otherwise,  many  of  the  former  would  perish 
for  want  of  food,  and  life  would  be  indulged 
without  the  necessary  means  of  subsistence. 
Besides,  did  the  Elephant  or  the  Rhinoceros, 
the  Tiger  or  the  Lion,  possess  the  same  de- 
gree of  fecundity  with  the  Rabbit,  all  the 
arts  of  Man  would  be  unequal  to  the  contest ; 
and  he  who  now'  styles  himself  “ lord  of  the 
creation,”  would  soon  become  its  most  abject 
slave. 

QTTAGGA.  (J  sinus  Quagga.')  Tliis  ani- 
mal is  an  inhabitant  of  the  southern  parts  of 
Africa,  and  bears  a great  resemblance  to  the 
Zebra.  It  is  less,  however,  than  the  Zebra, 
with  the  hinder  parts  higher,  and  the  ears 
shorter.  The  head,  neck,  mane,  and  shoulders 
are  blackish  brown,  banded  with  white  ; the 
ground  colour  gradually  becoming  paler,  and 
the  bands  less  distinct  and  diffused,  as  we 
proceed  along  the  hack  towards  the  rump, 
which  is  grayish  ; the  hind  parts  being  rather 
spotted  than  striped.  The  dorsal  line  is 
black,  margined  on  each  side  with  a white 
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line  : belly,  tail,  and  legs  whitish  ; ears  with 
two  irregular  black  bands  and  white  tip. 
The  Quagga  is  a social  animal,  living  in 
large  troops,  is  much  more  tractable  than 
the  Zebra,  and  is  said  to  be  occasionally  used 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  for  domestic  pur- 
poses. Notwithstanding  this  mildness  of 
character  when  domesticated,  it  is  exceed- 
ingly fearless  in  its  native  plains,  and  is 
even  said  to  be  more  than  a matcli  for  the 
Hyama,  fighting  desperately  both  w’ith  its 
hoofs  and  teeth.  Though  it  inhabits  the 
same  parts  of  Africa,  it  never  associates  with 
the  Zebra.  The  Quagga  has  received  a va- 
riety of  names  from  authors  j thus  Pennant 
terms  it  the  Quar.lia,  Masson  the  Opeagha, 
and  Sparrman  the  Quagga;  a name,  Mr. 
Gray  observes,  derived  from  its  voice,  wliich 
resembles  the  barking  of  a dog. 

QUAIL.  (Coturnix  vulgaris.)  This  bird 
greatly  resembles  the  Partridge,  but  is 
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smaller,  has  a more  delicate  heak,  and  no 
spur  on  the  legs.  It  is  about  seven  inches 
and  a half  in  length.  Bill  dusky,  eyes  hazel : 
the  feathers  of  the  head,  neck,  and  back  are 
a mixture  of  brown,  ash,  and  black  j the 
hinder  part  of  the  neck  and  crown  of  the 
head  are  divided  by  a long  pale  yellow  line  j 
the  chin  and  throat  are  white,  bounded  by  a 
black  crescent,  which  is  deepest  in  front  ; 
the  breast  is  of  a yellowish-red,  spotted  with 
black  ; the  scapular  feathers  are  marked  by 
a light  yellowish  streak  do^vn  the  middle  of 
each  J quills  lightish  brown,  with  small  rust- 
coloured  bands  on  .the  exterior  edges  of  the 
feathers  ; the  breast  is  pale  rusty,  spotted 
with  black,  and  streaked  with  pale  yellow  ; 
the  tail  barred  like  the  wings  ; belly  and 
thighs  yellowish  white ; legs  pale  brown. 
The  female’s  plumage  is  less  vivid,  and  the 
wing-coverts  are  barred  with  yellowish 
white.  She  lays  from  eight  to  a dozen  eggs, 
of  a yellowish  colour,  with  dusky  spots  and 
blotches. 

Quails  ore  very  generally  diffused  through- 
out Asia,  Africa,  and  the  southern  parts  of 
Europe,  but  are  more  rare  in  northern  and 
temperate  climates.  In  the  British  islands 
they  are  never  abundant.  They  are  mi- 
gratory, and  arc  seen  in  immense  flocks 
flying  across  the  Mediterranean,  from  Europe 
to  the  shores  of  Africa,  in  the  autumn,  and 
returning  again  in  the  spring,  frequently 
alighting  in  their  passage  on  the  intervening 
islands.  Such  prodigious  numbers  have  ap- 
peared on  the  western  coasts  of  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  that  a hundred  thousand  have 
been  taken  in  a day  within  the  space  of  four 
or  five  miles.  From  these  circumstances 
(observes  Bewick)  it  appears  liighly  probable 
that  the  Qualls  which  supplied  the  Israelites 
with  food,  during  their  journey  through  the 
wilderness,  were  driven  thither  on  their  pas- 
sage to  the  north,  by  a wind  from  the  south- 
west, sweeping  over  Ethiopia  and  Egypt 
towards  the  shores  of  the  Bed  Sea.  Quails 
are  said  to  be  very  indolent  birds ; they 
usually  sleep  through  great  part  of  the  day, 
concealed  among  the  high  grass,  lying  on 
their  sides,  with  their  legs  extended,  and 
should  a dog  approach,  he  must  absolutely 
run  in  upon  them  before  they  are  flushed. 
The  males  are  birds  of  great  courage,  and 
tlieir  quarrels  frequently  terminate  in  mu- 
tual destruction.  Quail-fighting  was  prac- 
tised by  the  Greeks  and  Romans ; and  we 
are  informed  that  Agustus  punished  a prefect 
of  Egypt  with  death,  for  bringing  to  his 
table  one  of  these  birds  which  had  acquired 
celebrity  by  its  victories  ! The  Chinese  are 
much  addicted  to  the  sport;  and  it  is  said 
to  be  also  a common  practice  in  some  ports 
of  Italy. 

The  Chinese  Quail  (Coturnix  excalfae- 
toria)  is  an  elegant  little  species,  measuring 
only  four  inches  in  length.  The  male  has 
a triangular  deep  bluck  spot  on  the  throat : 
from  the  base  of  the  beak  extends  a white 
whisker,  surrounded  by  black  ; below  which 
is  a pure  white  gorget,  bordered  with  black  : 
the  forehead,  breast,  and  sides  are  of  a lead 
colour,  the  latter  marked  with  black  bands  : 
the  middle  of  the  belly,  the  thiglis,  and  the 


abdomen  are  red  chestnut ; the  upjKjr  parts 
of  the  body  and  the  tail-coverts  are  a gray-  j 
ish-brown,  varied  with  black  spots ; and 
most  of  the  feathers  have  whitish  shafts  : the  ; 
wings  are  gray-brown,  the  greater  coverts  ' 
lead  colour,  and  the  whole  tipped  and  fringed 
with  chestnut  : the  beak  is  black  ; the  tixi  ; 
and  the  claws  are  yellow.  In  the  female, 
the  cheeks,  the  forehead,  and  a stripe  above 
the  eyes,  are  of  a bright  red  ; the  throat 
pnre  white  ; the  feathers  of  the  head  are  j 
dusky,  tipped  with  gray  ; and  a narrow 
longitudinal  band  extends  over  the  middle  i 
of  the  crown  from  the  forehead.  The  plu- 
mage of  the  back  and  rump  is  red,  with 
black  spots,  and  longitudinal  reddish-white 
dashes : the  scapulars  and  wing-coverts  are 
gray-brown,  marked  with  delicate  black 
undulated  lines,  and  many  black  spots  on 
their  inner  webs  ; the  breast,  sides,  tliighs, 
and  abdomen,  are  bright  gray,  striped  trans- 
versely with  black  ; the  wings  gray-brown  ; 
the  beak  brown  ; and  the  legs  yellow.  This 
bird  is  abundant  in  the  Manilla  and  Philip- 
pine Islands,  and  in  China  it  is  amazingly 
numerous.  There  they  are  kept  in  cages, 
for  the  singular  purpose  of  warming  the 
hands  of  their  owners  in  winter:  they  also 
rear  them  for  the  purpose  of  fighting. 

Several  other  species,  in  appearance  and 
habits  not  greatly  differing  from  the  common 
Quail,  are  known  ; as  the  New  Holland 
Quail  {Coturnix  Austrahs)  ; the  White- 
throated  Quail  {Coturnix  torquata).  Sec. 

QUERQUEDTJLA,  or  TEAL.  A genus 
of  web-footed  birds,  containing  the  Common 
Teal  {Querqtcedula  crecca),  the  Gakganev 
(Q.  ciVci'a),  and  other  species.  TSee  Duck: 
Teal.] 

QUISCALUS.  A genus  of  birds  allied 
to  the  Starlings,  and  indigenous  to  Ame- 
rica. Of  these  we  may  particularly  describe  , 
the  Quiscalus  Versicolok,  or  Purple 
Grackle.  We  are  told  by  Wilson,  that 
this  “ noted  depredator  ” is  well  known  to 
every  careful  farmer  of  the  northern  and 
middle  states.  About  the  20th  of  March  the 
says)  the  Purple  Grackles  visit  Pennsylvania 
from  the  sonth,  fly  in  loose  flocks,  frequent 
swamps  and  meadows  and  follow  in  the 
furrows  after  the  plough  ; their  food  at  this 
season  consisting  of  worms,  grubs,  and  cater- 
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pillars,  of  which  they  destroy  prodigious 
numbers,  as  if  to  recompense  the  husband- 
man beforehand  for  the  havoc  the.v  intend 
to  make  among  his  crops  of  Indian  com. 
Towards  evening  they  retire  to  the  nearest 
cedars  and  pine  trees  to  roost,  making  a 
I continued  chattering  as  they  fly  along.  On 
I the  tallest  of  these  trees  they  generally  build 
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their  nert«  In  company,  about  the  iKiBinnIng 
or  midille  of  April  ; •oinctime*  ten  or  rtftccii 
ne«t»  being  on  the  lanic  tree,  (^nc  of  tlic«c 
ne<U,  taken  from  a high  pine  tree,  i»  now 
before  me.  It  mcoaurea  full  five  Inches  in 
diameter  within,  and  four  in  depth  ; is  com- 
posed outwardly  of  mud,  mixed  with  long 
stalk!  and  riKitsofa  knotty  kind  of  grass, and 
lined  with  flue  liciit  and  horse  hair.  The 
eggs  are  five,  of  a bluish  olive  eolour.marked 
with  large  simts  and  straggling  streaks  of 
block  and  dark  brown,  also  with  others  of  a 
fainter  tinge.  They  rarely  prrxluce  more 
than  one  brwxl  in  a season.  The  trees  where 
I tliese  birds  build  are  often  at  no  great  dis- 
! tunce  from  the  farm-house,  and  overlook 
I the  idantations.  from  thence  they  issue 
’ ill  all  directions,  and  with  as  much  confl- 
I denec,  to  make  their  depredations  among  the 
1 surrounding  fields,  as  If  the  whole  were  In- 
I tended  for  their  use  alone.  Their  chief 
! attention,  however,  is  directed  to  the  Indian 
' com  in  all  its  progressive  stages.  As  soon 
! as  the  infant  blade  of  this  grain  begins  to 
make  its  apiiearancc  above  ground,  the 
Oroekles  hail  tlie  welcome  signal  with 
' screams  of  ]ieeuliar  satisfaction,  and,  without 
waiting  for  a formal  invitation  from  tlie 
. proprietor,  descend  on  the  fields  and  licgin  to 
pull  up  and  regale  themselves  on  the  seed, 
scattering  the  green  blades  around.  While 
tl.us  eagerly  ciniiloyed,  tlie  vengeance  of  the 
gun  sometimes  overtakes  them  j but  these 
disasters  are  soon  forgotten,  and  those 

, who  live  to  get  away, 

. Uetum  to  steal  another  day. 

About  the  beginning  of  Aumist,  when  the 
young  ears  are  in  their  milky  state,  they 
' are  attacked  with  redoubled  eagerness  by 
the  Urackles  and  Kedwings,  in  fonnidable 
and  combined  bodies.  They  descend  like  a 
blackening,  sweeping  tempest  on  the  com, 
dig  off  the  external  covering  of  twelve  or 
, fifteen  coats  of  leaves,  as  dextrously  as  if 
done  by  tlie  hand  of  man,  and,  having  laid 
Ixtre  the  ear,  leave  little  lichindto  the  fanner 
but  the  cobs,  and  shrivelled  skins,  that  con- 
tained their  favourite  fare.”  About  the 
middle  of  Novemiier,  it  apiicars,  they  move 
off  towards  the  south,  their  winter  residences 
being  North  and  South  Carolina,  Oeorgia, 
i Ice.  ■*  Here  numerous  bodies,  ixillccting 
together  from  all  r|uarters  of  tlie  interior 
and  northern  districts,  and  darkening  the 
, air  with  their  numlxirs,  sometimes  from  one 
congregated  multitude  of  many  hundred 
thousands.  A few  miles  from  the  banks  of 
the  Roanoke,  on  the  20th  of  January,  I met 
with  one  of  those  pnxligious  nmiics  of 
Grockles.  They  rose  from  the  surrounding 
fields  with  a noi>ie  like  thunder,  and,  descend- 
ing on  the  length  of  ronrl  before  me,  covered 
I It  and  the  fences  completely  with  black, 

' and  when  they  again  rose,  and,  after  a few 
evolutions,  descended  on  the  skirts  of  the 
high-timbered  woods,  at  that  time  destitute 
of  leaves,  they  produced  a most  singular  and 
! striking  effect  i the  whole  trees  for  a con- 
! siderabie  extent,  from  the  top  to  the  lowest 
; branches,  seeming  as  if  hung  in  moiiminj;  ; 
i their  notes  and  screaming  the  meanwhile 
I resembling  the  distant  sound  of  a great 
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cataract,  but  in  more  musical  cadence,  swell- 
ing and  dying  away  on  the  ear,  according 
to  the  fliicliiution  of  the  breeze.  In  Ken- 
tucky, and  ail  along  the  Mississippi,  from  its 
juncture  with  tlie  Oiiio  to  the  liulize,  I . 
found  numbers  of  these  birds,  so  that  the 
I’uridc  Oracklc  may  be  considered  as  a very 
general  inhabitant  of  the  territory  of  tlie 
United  States.”  That  they  are  great  dc-  ' 
stroyers  of  corn,  there  can  be  no  doubt  ■,  but 
it  must  not  be  forgotton  that  they  are  also 
particularly  destructive  to  almost  all  the 
noxious  worms,  gnibs,  and  caterpillars,  that 
infest  the  fields,  wliich,  were  they  allowed 
to  multiply  unmolested,  would  soon  consuino  j 
nine-tenths  of  all  the  production  of  the  ' 
cultivator's  labour,  and  desolate  the  country  ] 
with  the  miseries  of  famine.  The  Purple 
Grackle  is  twelve  Inclics  long  and  eighteen 
in  extent  ; on  a slight  view  seems  wholly  . 
black,  but  idaced  near,  in  a good  light,  the  | 
whole  lieed,  neck  and  breast,  appear  of  a ; 
rich  glossy  steel  blue,  dark  violet,  and  silky  i 
green  j the  wings  niid  other  jinrts  of  tlie 
jilumogc  reflecting  tlicse  and  various  otlicr 
gloBSCB  in  a greater  or  less  degree. 

RABBIT.  (Le.pwi  cunicuUti.)  Tills  ani- 
mal belongs  to  the  J^jx/ridut,  or  Hare  tribe, 
and  is  a native  of  most  of  the  temperate  and 
warmer  parts  of  the  old  continent,  but  is  not 
found  very  far  north ; ncitliir  was  it  original  ly 
a native  of  Britain,  but  is  said  to  have  been 
introduced  from  Spain.  In  structure  tlie 
Rabbit  very  much  resembles  tlie  Hare,  hut 
may  lie  readily  distinguished  from  it  by  its 
smaller  size,  its  shorter  ears  and  hind  legs, 
and  the  absence  of  the  black  lip  to  the  cars. 
Ill  its  habits  it  is  extremely  dMl’crcnt  from 
that  animal  ; being  unable  to  outstrip  its 
enemies  in  the  chase,  it  seeks  its  safety  and 
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And!  shelter  by  burrowing  in  the  ground  t 
and,  insteorl  of  leading  a solitary  life,  its 
manners  arc  cminentlv  social.  The  fccun-  ■ 
dity  of  Rabbits  is  truly  astonishing  : they  : 
will  breed  seven  times  in  one  ^ear,  and 
perhaps  tiring  forth  eight  each  time  ; and,  | 
on  a supposition  that  this  happens  regularly  : 
for  four  years,  a single  pair  would  in  that  | 
time  multljily  to  1JJ74JJ40.  We  should,  | 
however,  add  that  'although  this  is  ponxiblc,  \ 
sucli  extraordinary  fertility  is  not  very  pro-  ^ 
liable.  When  the  time  of  parturition  draws  ! 
near,  the  female  forms  a separate  burrow,  ; 
more  intricate  than  the  ordinary  one,  and 
lines  it  at  the  bottom  with  a part  of  licr  own 
fur  : the  young  arc  born  blind,  and  very 
scantily  covered  with  hair  i and  for  nearly 
six  weeks  she  continues  to  suckle  them. 
During  this  jicriod  the  female  is  seldom 
visitcil  by  the  male  i hut  us  soon  os  the 
little  progeny  are  capable  of  coming  abroad, 
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he  seems  anxious  to  acknowledge  and  caress 
them. 

“ In  sandy  heaths,  coveredwith  large  bushes 
of  furze,”  says  Mr.  Bell,  “ Rabbjts  often 
multiply  to  a great  extent  ; as  the  soil  is 
easily  removed,  and  the  dense  furze  aftbrds 
a secure  cover  to  their  retreat,  and  a whole- 
some, ready,  and  never-failing  food  i for 
the  young  tops  of  the  plants  are  found  con- 
stantly eaten  down,  and  the  bushes  present 
the  appearance  of  a solid  mass,  with  the 
surface  even  and.  rounded,  as  far  as  the 
Rabbits  can  reach  them  standing  on  their 
hinder  legs.  They  make  extensive  inroads, 
however,  upon  corn-fields  and  plantations, 
in  which  they  do  considerable  mischief  by 
devouring  the  newly-sprung  corn,  and  bark- 
ing the  young  trees.  They  generally  retire 
witliin  their  burrows  during  the  day,  coming 

abroad  about  twilight  to  feed The 

rapid  multiplication  of  the  Rabbit  would 
soon  render  it  one  of  the  greatest  scourges  of 
our  agriculture,  were  it  not,  on  the  one  hand, 
destroyed  by  numerous  birds  and  beasts  of 
prey,  and  on  the  other,  sought  by  man  as  au 
article  of  food,  and  on  account  of  its  fur, 
which  is  used  for  various  purposes.  The 
supply  for  this  latter  object  would,  however, 
be  wholly  unequal  to  the  demand,  were  our 
furriers  dependent  upon  the  produce  of  our 
country  only.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Rabbit-skins  are  annually  imported  here 
from  Germany,  and  other  parts  of  the  north- 
ern and  middle  districts  of  Europe,  where 
myriads  of  Rabbits  are  bred  for  this  purpose.” 

In  its  wild  state  the  colour  of  the  Rabbit's 
fur  is  grayish  brown,  paler  or  whitish  on  the 
under  parts  ; its  tail  black  above,  and  white 
beneath  ; but  when  domesticated,  as  every 
one  knows,  it  varies  greatly  in  colour  ; being 
gray,  reddish-brown,  or  black,  more  or  less 
mixed  with  white  ; and  often  perfectly 
white.  In  England,  Rabbits  are  reared 
either  in  warrens  or  in  hutches  : the  best 
situations  for  the  former  are  sandy  hills,  on 
which  the  juniper  is  thickly  planted,  as  the 
leaves  of  this  shrub  are  eagerly  eaten  by 
these  animals,  and  impart  a delicate  and 
aromatic  flavour  to  the  flesh.  The  clean- 
liness of  hutches  should  be  particularly 
attended  to ; otherwise  theif  inhabitants 
will  be  sickly,  and  Rabbit-breeding  turn  out 
a losing  speculation.  The  ingenuity  of 
Rabbit-fanciers  has  been  shown  in  the  pro- 
duction of  various  breeds,  chiefly  remark- 
able for  the  excessive  length  of  their  ears  ( 
and  we  occasionally  see  them  exhibited  of 
such  an  enormous  size  and  fatness,  as  to  be 
well  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  “prize 
cattle.”  The  Hali-lop,  the  Oar-lop,  the 
Perfect-lop,  &c.,  are  names  by  wliich  these 
varieties  are  distinguished. 

RABBIT-FISH.  A local  name  for  the 
Northern  Chimtera,  or  King  of  the  Herrings. 
[See  CuiiLUKA.] 

RACOON.  iProcypn  loto7\)  This  Planti- 
grade carnivorous  animal  is  a native  of  Ame- 
rica,aud  chiefly  found  in  the  northern  parts  of 
that  continent : it  is  also  met  with  in  some  of 
the  West  Indian  islands.  Its  average  length 
is  about  two  feet  from  the  nose  to  the  tail,  and  j 
the  tail  about  ten  inches.  The  head  some-  | 
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what  resembles  that  of  the  Fox,  the  forehead  ■ i 
being  broad  and  the  nose  sharp,  but  the  ears  1 
are  short  and  slightly  rounded  : the  body  is 
broad,  the  back  arched,  the  limbs  rather 
short,  and  the  fore  legs  shorter  than  the 
hinder.  Its  colour  is  grayish-brown,  with  a 
dusky  line  running  from  the  top  of  the  head  j 
down  the  middle  of  the  face,  ending  below  ' 
the  eyes.  The  tail  is  very  tliiekly  covered 
with  hair,  and  is  annulatcd  with  several 
black  bars,  on  a yellowish-white  ground. 
There  are,  however,  several  varieties  as  re- 
gards colour,  In  the  wild  state  the  Racoon 
is  savage  and  sanguinary,  committing  great 
slaughter  among  both  wild  and  domestieated 
birds,  as  it  always  destroys  a great  number 
without  consuming  any  part  of  them  except 
the  head,  or  the  blood  which  flows  from 
their  wounds  ; in  this  particular  resembling 
the  Polecat.  It  will  also  occasionally  com- 
mit ravages  in  plantations  of  sugar-cane  or 
of  Indian  com,  especially  while  the  latter  is 
young  : it  also  feeds  on  various  kinds  of 
fruit,  and  is  said  to  devour  birds  and  their 
eggs,  on  which  account  it  has  the  reputation 
of  being  destructive  to  poultry.  This  ani-  , 
mal  is  a good  climber,  and  the  form  of  its  ! 
claws  enables  it  to  adhere  so  firmly  to  a ; 
branch  of  a tree,  that  it  requires  no  slight 
exertion  of  strength  to  disengage  it.  It  i 
chiefly  feeds  by  night,  keeping  in  its  hole  | 
during  the  day,  except  in  dull  weather : 
it  has  a kind  of  oblique  gait  in  walking  • 
can  leap  and  climb  with  great  case,  and  is 
very  frequently  seen  on  trees.  In  the  do- 
mesticated state  it  is  extremely  restless  and 
inquisitive,  examining  everything  ; will  live 
on  bread,  milk,  fish,  eggs,  &c.  : is  particu- 
larly fond  of  sweets  of  every  kind,  and  has 
as  great  a dislike  to  acids.  Captmty,  how-  . 
ever,  produces  considerable  changes  in  the 
habits  of  the  Racoon ; for  instead,  as  in  a 
state  of  nature,  of  sleeping  during  the  day, 
and  roaming  about  at  night  in  search  of 
food,  it  will  leam  to  be  active  during  the 
day,  and  to  remain  quiet  at  night.  In  eating, 
it  commonly  sits  on  its  liind  legs,  and  uses 
its  fore  feet  like  a squirrel.  One  of  its  most 
marked  peculiarities,  and  on  which  its  spe- 
cific name  of  totor,  or  the  washer,  is  founded? 
is  its  habit  of  plunging  its  dry  food  into 
water  before  eating  it.  It  is  extremely  ex- 
pert in  opening  oysters,  on  wlxich,  ns  well 
ns  on  crabs  and  other  Crustacea,  it  frequently 
feeds.  Although  when  tamed  it  is  noted  for 
its  active  and  playful  habits,  it  is  capricious, 
and  not  easily  reconciled  when  offended. 

In  its  wild  state  it  generally  inhabits  the 
hollows  of  trees  j but  when  domesticated,  it 
shows  no  particular  inclination  for  warmth. 
When  inclined  to  sleep,  it  rolls  itself  up  into 
a kind  of  ball ; and  in  tliis  position  it  sleeps 
BO  profoundly  as  not  to  be  easily  disturbed. 
The  female  lias  from  two  to  tliree  young  at 
a birth  ; which  usually  takes  place  in  >Iay. 
The  fur  of  the  Racoon  is  valuable,  particu- 
larly in  the  manufacture  of  hats,  and  forms 
no  inconsiderable  article  of  commerce. 

RADIATA.  A term  given  to  a subdivision 
of  the  Animal  Kingdom  which  includes  all 
j those  animals  in  which,  ns  in  the  Star-fish, 

I Sea  Anemone,  &c.,  there  is  a regular  dis- 
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position  of  similar  parts  around  a common  j 
centre.  Their  organs  of  motion,  -when  tliey  ' 
have  any,  are  movable  spines  attached  to 
the  skin,  or  flexible  papilljE,  capable  of  in- 
flation. They  have  no  true  system  of  circu- 
lation, and  their  nervous  system  is  always 
obscure,  and  sometimes  cannot  be  traced. 
Some  have  a mouth  and  vent,  others  only 
one  opening,  and  others  appear  to  be  nou- 
rished through  pores.  Some  are  of  distinct 
sexes  : some  bisexual,  and  some  are  produced 
by  buds  or  division.  Many  grow  in  clusters 
upon  stalks,  or  Polypidoms  — dwellings  of 
polypi,  — which  are  sometimes  leatliery  or 
horny,  and  sometimes  calcareous. 

RAIL.  CRallus.')  A genus  of  Wading- 
birds,  of  which  there  are  many  species. 
They  are  distingvdshed  by  a very  com- 
pressed form  of  body,  with  wings  of  a 
middling  length,  rounded,  and  the  first  quill 
sliorter  than  the  second,  third,  or  fourth. 
They  seldom  fly,  but  run  or  swim  with  ce- 
lerity : they  frequent  large  ponds  or  lakes, 
the  borders  of  which  are  well  clothed  with 
plants  ; and  they  subsist  on  vegetables  and 
seeds,  as  well  as  on  insects,  snails,  and 
worms. 

The  Common  Epeopeait  WATEit  Rail 
j (.liallits  aquaiicus)  is  nearly  twelve  inches 
i long.  It  has  a red  beak  shaded  with  brown 
at  the  tip  ; irides  orange  ; throat  whitish  : 
the  sides  of  the  head,  neck,  breast,  and  belly 
are  of  an  ashy  lead-colour  : all  the  feathers 
on  the  upper  parts  of  the  body  are  reddish- 
i brown,  with  a deep  black  mark  in  the  centre 
of  eaoh  ; the  flanks  are  deep  black,  trans- 
versely rayed  with  white  bars  ; the  under 
tail-coverts  are  white  ; the  legs  lead-co- 
loured. The  young  of  the  year  have  the 
middle  of  the  belly  of  a browm-red,  and  are 
destitute  of  the  white  band  on  the  sides. 

This  bird  is  not  very  common  in  Britain, 
though  it  is  found  throughout  the  country, 
and  continues  with  us  all  the  year  : it  is 
said  to  be  very  numerous  in  the  northern 
countries  of  Europe,  migrating  southward 
during  the  severity  of  winter  : it  is  very 
abundant  also  in  Germany,  France,  and 
I Holland.  It  is  shy  and  solitary  in  its  habits, 

I resorting  to  low  damp  situations  overgrown 
j with  sedges,  reeds,  and  coarse  herbage, 

: among  which  it  shelters,  and  is  seldom  put 
to  flight  unless  pressed  by  the  dogs,  rather 
de[>ending  on  its  legs  for  safety  ; but  when 
on(»  flushed  it  is  easily  shot,  as  it  flies  in  a 
heavy  and  awkward  manner,  with  its  legs 
hanging  dowm  : it  runs,  however,  very  fast, 
and  frequently  flits  up  its  tail.  Though  it 
swims,  and  even  dives  well  occasionally,  it 
delights  most  in  shallow  water,  where  it  can 
wade  through  without  swimming.  Its  nest 
is  constructed  of  sedges  and  coarse  gross 
amongst  the  thickest  aquatic  plants  ; and  it 
lays  from  six  to  ten  eggs,  of  a yellowish 
colour,  spotted  with  red-brown. 

The  ViRoixiAX  Rail  (RnHus  Virginiamis') 
very  much  resembies  the  Eurojican  Water 
Raii  described  above  ; but  it  is  smailcr,  and 
has  none  of  the  siate  or  lead  colour  on  the 
breast.  It  feeds  more  on  animal  and  less 
on  vegetable  food  than  the  common  and 
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more  numerous  species  knovm  as  the  Clapper 
Rail.  During  the  months  of  September  and 
October,  when  the  reeds  and  wild  oats  swarm  | 
with  the  latter,  feeding  on  their  nutritious 
seeds,  there  are  but  few  of  the  Virginian 
Rail  to  be  met  with.  The  food  of  this  spe- 
cies consists  of  small  snails,  worms,  and  the 
larvae  of  insects,  which  it  extracts  from  the 
mud  ; hence  the  cause  of  its  greater  length 
of  bill,  to  enable  it  the  more  readily  to  search 
its  food.  In  most  of  its  habits,  its  tlUn  com- 
pressed form  of  body,  its  aversion  to  take 
wing,  and  the  dexterity  with  which  it  runs 
or  conceals  itself  among  the  grass  and  sedge, 
are  exactly  similar  to  those  of  the  common 
Rail.  The  Virginian  Rail  is  migratory, 
never  wintering  in  the  northern  or  middle 
States.  It  makes  its  first  appearance  in 
Pennsylvania  early  in  May,  and  leaves  the 
country  on  the  first  smart  frosts,  generally 
in  November.  They  frequent  those  parts  of 
the  salt  marshes  only  where  fresh-water 
springs  rise  through  the  bogs,  and  in  these 
places  the  female  usually  constructs  her 
nest.  Tile  usual  number  of  eggs  is  from  six 
to  ten  : they  are  shaped  like  those  of  the 
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domestic  hen,  and  arc  of  a dirty  white  or 
paie  cream-colour,  sprinkled  with  specks  of 
reddish  or  pale  purple,  most  numerous  near 
the  great  end.  This  species  is  ten  inches  in 
length  : bill,  dusky  red  ; cheeks  and  stripe 
over  the  eye,  ash  -,  over  the  lores  and  at  the 
lower  eyelid,  white  ; crown  and  whole  upper 
parts,  black,  streaked  witli  brown,  tlie  centre 
of  each  feather  being  black ; wing-coverts, 
hazel-brown  ; quills,  plain  deep  dusky;  chin, 
white  ; throat,  breast,  and  bellj?,  orange- 
brown  ; sides  and  vent  black,  tipped  with 
white  ; leggs  and  feet,  dull  red-brown  ; edge 
of  the  bend  of  the  wing,  white. 

R AIjLIDjE.  a family  of  birds  (the  Rails, 
Gallinules,  Water-hens,  &c.),  chiefly  distin- 
guished by  their  iong  and  slender  toes,  often 
with  a membranous  margin  along  their 
sides  ; by  means  of  which,  and  their  gene- 
rally compressed  bodies,  they  are  not  only 
enabled  to  support  themselves  on  the  aquatic 
herbage  which  is  seen  floating  on  the  surface 
of  the  water,  but  to  move  with  great  facility 
through  high  grass,  bulrushes,  and  other 
closcly-set  herbage.  Mr.  Swainson  describes 
them  “ for  the  most  part  as  solitary  and 
timid  birds,  hiding  themselves  at  the  least 
ajiproach  of  danger,  but  quitting  their  semi- 
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aquatic  retreats  in  the  morning  ami  evening, 
to  feed  in  more  open  spots  : tlieirilight.from 
the  shortness  of  tlieir  wings,  is  very  feeble, 
but  tjiey  run  with  swiftness  j and  by  the 
peculiarly  compressed  form  of  their  body, 
are  able  to  make  their  way  througli  dense 
masses  of  reeds  and  high  grass  witli  so  much 
facility  as  to  escape  even  after  being  despe- 
rately wounded.  The  flesh  of  all  these  birds 
IS  delicate  ; and  from  living  chiefly  upon 
aquatic  seeds  and  vegetable  aliment,  they 
may  be  considered  as  aquatic  Gallinacea." 
TheJacanas  and  Screamers  of  tropical  cli- 
mates are  often  placed  in  this  family  ; their 
general  structure  and  habits  rendering  such 
an  arrangement  quite  natural. 

KAMPHASTIDiE.  A family  of  birds, 
found  in  tropical  America,  distinguished  by 
their  very  large  notched  bill,  and  a peculiarly 
long  feather-like  tongue.  [See  Toucan.] 

RANA.  [See  Frog.] 

RANELIiA.  A genus  of  Mollusca,  whose 
shells  are  for  the  most  part  covered  with 
tubercles  and  granulations,  and  which,  from 
the  colour  and  squat  shape  of  some  of  the 
species,  have  been  likened  to  frogs  {rana), 
whence  their  name.  The  shell  is  ovate  or 
oblong,  depressed,  and  thick,  with  two  rows 
of  varices  situated  at  the  distanee  of  half  a 
whorl  from  each  other,  and  longitudinally 
united,  forming  a continued  ridge  on  each 
side  of  the  shell.  They  are  mostly  from  the 
Indian  seas.  A few  fossil  species  occur  in 
the  London  clay. 

EAPHIDIA  : RAPHTDILOJE.  A genus 
and  family  of  Neuropterous  insects,  which 
are  of  comparatively  small  size,  and  of  active 
habits  ; the  structure  of  the  head  and  neck, 
powerful  jaws,  aud  the  elongated  coxa:  of 
the  legs,  as  well  as  the  membranous  attach- 
ment of  the  segments  of  the  body,  indicating 
predaceous  habits.  They  are  chiefly  found 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  woods  and  streams  ; 
and  from  the  form  of  the  head  and  neck, 
aud  the  facility  with  which  they  turn  the 
front  of  the  body  in  different  directions,  they 
have  received  the  English  name  of  Snake- 
flies.  The  wings  are  moderately  large, 
strongly  veined,  and  of  nearly  equal  size, 
the  posterior  not  folded  when  at  rest,  when 
they  are  deflexed  at  the  sides  of  the  body  ; 
the  maxillas  and  labium  are  distinct,  with 
short  palpi ; the  legs  are  short ; the  abdomen 
is  unarmed ; the  eyes  resemble  ocelli,  and 
are  situated  near  the  base  of  the  antenna:. 
The  pupa  resembles  the  perfect  insect  in 
general  form,  but  is  furnished  only  with 
short  rudiments  of  wings,  lying  at  the  sides 
of  the  body,  and  is  not  inclosed  in  a cocoon. 

RAPTORES.  The  name  given  to  an 
order  of  Birds — Birds  of  prey.  They  are 
characterized  by  a strong,  curved,  sharp- 
edged,  and  sharp-pointed  beak,  suitable  for 
tearing  the  flesh  of  (the  animals  they  devour  ; 
their  legs  are  short  and  robust ; and  their 
toes,  equally  vigorous,  are  furnished  with 
strong  hooked  talons,  by  which  they  seize 
their  prey.  Considerable  strength  is  also 
indicated  by  the  general  formation  of  the 
body  i and  their  whole  appearance  besiieaks 


a ferocious  character.  Some  arc  distin- 
guished by  their  dense  plumage,  and  by  the 
lateral  direction  of  their  eyes  ; as  the  Vul-  ■ 
tures.  Falcons,  Eagles,  Hawks,  Buzzards, 
&c.  Others  are  characterized  by  their  loose  ' 
plumage,  and  by  the  anterior  direction  of 
their  full  round  eyes  : these  are  nocturnal 
and  constitute  the  family  of  Owls  ; differing  \ 
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from  the  former  kinds  by  their  obtaining 
their  food  rather  by  the  stealthiness  with 
wliich  they  ajiproach  it,  than  by  the  vigour 
with  which  they  attack  it.  The  Baptores 
always  associate  in  pairs,  the  same  males 
and  females  continuing  to  live  togeth.r — 
not  pairing  anew  every  season,  as  is  the  case 
with  many  of  the  feathered  tribe  belonging 
to  other  Orders.  They  generally  build  their 
nests  in  the  loftiest  situations,  and  are  totally 
destitute  of  the  power  of  song.  The  young 
birds  are  long  dependent  upon  their  parents 
for  support,  which  chiefly  devolves  upon  the 
female. 

RASORES.  An  Order  of  Birds  (called 
also  Gallinacece).  They  have  strong  feet, 
provided  with  obtuse  claws  for  scratching 
up  grains,  seeds,  &c.,  of  wliich  their  food 
principally  consists.  Their  bodies  are  fo^ 
the  most  part  bulky,  and  their  legs  strong  : 
but  their  wings  not  being  of  a size  propor- 
tionate to  their  bulk,  their  powers  of  flight 
are  inconsiderable.  The  beak  is  usually 
arched,  and  surrounded  at  tlic  base  with  a 
soft  skin,  in  which  the  nostrils  ore  pierced. 
They  are  polygamous,  the  male  taking  no 
part  in  the  construction  of  the  nest,  or  in 
the  nurture  of  the  young.  Generally  speak- 
ing, the  Birds  of  this  order  are  easily  do- 
mesticated j they  multiply  with  great  ra- 
pidity ; and  as  they  furnish  Man  with  a 
large  quantity  of  wholesome  and  delicate 
food,  they  are  justly  entitled  to  his  esjiecial 
regard.  Most  of  them  fly  badly,  do  not  perch 
on  trees,  and  seek  their  food  on  the  ground. 
[See  Gallinack.e.] 

RAT.  (.Ifus  decumaniis.')  The  Brown* 
Rat  is  a large,  destructive,  and  very  prolific 
species  of  the  genus  Jfvs,  originally  brought 
to  Europe  from  Asia,  and  not,  as  is  commonly 
though  erroneously  supposed,  iinporterl  into 
this  country  from  Xorway.  But  from  what- 
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• c\er  country  it  might  liave  originally  come, 
it  is  now  generally  distributed  throughout 
every  (juarter  of  the  globe.  The  length  of 
the  head  and  body  is  about  ten  inches,  and 
of  the  tail  eight ; the  head,  back,  and  sides 
are  of  a light  brown  colour,  mixed  with 
tawny  and  ash ; the  breast  and  belly  are  a 
dirty  white ; the  feet  are  naked,  and  of  a 
dull  flesh  colour,  the  fore  ones  being  fur- 
nished with  four  toes,  and  a claw  instead  of 
the  fifth.  Whenever  it  conveniently  can, 
the  Rat  forms  its  hole  very  near  the  edge  of 
the  water,  where  it  chiefly  resides  during  the 
summer,  feeding  on  small  animals,  fish,  and 
grain  : it  also  haunts  the  corn-fields,  where 
1 it  makes  burrows,  and  breeds.  When  winter 
I approaches,  it  draws  near  some  farm-house, 

1 and  burrows  in  the  com,  where  it  consumes 
j much,  but  wastes  more.  It  destroys  rabbits, 
poultry,  and  all  sorts  of  game  ; and  scarcely 
any  of  the  feebler  animals  can  escape  its 
. rapacity.  “ Its  astonishing  fecundity,”  Mr. 
Bell  observes,  “its  omnivorous  habits,  the 
secresy  of  its  retreats,  and  the  ingenious  de- 
vices to  which  it  has  recourse,  either  to  retain 
its  existing  place  of  abode,  or  to  migrate  to 
a more  favourable  situation,  all  conduce  to 
keep  up  its  almost  overwhelming  numbers. 
It  digs  with  great  facility  and  vigour,  making 
its  way  with  rapidity  beneath  the  floors  of 
our  houses,  between  the  stones  and  bricks  of 
walls,  and  often  excavating  the  foundations 
of  a dwelling  to  a dangerous  extent.  There 
are  many  instances  of  their  fatally  under- 
mining the  most  solid  mason-work,  or  bur- 
rowing through  dams  which  had  for  ages 
served  to  confine  the  waters  of  rivers  and 
canals.”- 

ifr.  Waterton,  to  whom  in  the  course  of 
this  volume  we  have  so  often  been  indebted 
both  for  zoological  facts  and  interesting 
anecdotes,  has  given  his  readers  some  “ Notes 
on  the  History  and  Habits  of  the  Brown  or 
Grey  Rat,"  which  are  not  the  less  genuim 
for  being  rather  whimsical.  “ It  is  known 
to  naturalists,”  says  he,  “ sometimes  by  the 
name  of  the  Norwegian,  sometimes  by  that 
of  the  Hanoverian,  Rat.  Though  I am  not 
aware  that  there  are  any  minutes  in  the 
zoological  archives  of  this  country  which 
. point  out  to  us  the  precise  time  at  which 
this  insatiate  and  mischievous  little  brute 
first  appeared  among  us  ; still,  there  is  a 
tradition  current  in  this  part  of  the  countrj', 
that  it  actually  came  over  in  the  same  ship 
whiih  conveyed  the  new  dynasty  to  these 
shores.  [By  tlie  way,  Mr.  \V.,  like  a true 
. J acobite,  as  he  professes  liimself  to  be,  can 
never  forgive  the  new  dynaety,  or  forget  the 
old,  — but  surely  neither  we  nor  our  readers 
have  any  right  to  quarrel  with  him  for  the 
consistency  with  which  he  espousesthe  claims 
of  the  Stuarts,  or  the  heartiness  with  which 
he  anathematizes  those  who  uiisct  them  ; 

; nay,  his  indignation  at  times  appears  to  us 
-lo  honest  and  original,  as  to  heighten  rather 
; .han  to  detract  from  his  merits  as  a popular 
‘vriter.]  My  father,”  continues  he,  “who 
’ VM  of  the  first  order  of  field  naturalists,  was 
1 ilways  positive  on  this  iioint ; and  he  main- 
0 alncd  firmly,  that  it  did  accompany  the 
I.  louse  of  Hanover  in  its  emigration  from 
licrmany  to  England.  Be  tliis  os  it  may, 

it  is  certain  that  the  stranger  Rat  has  now 
punished  us  severely  for  more  than  a century  ' 
and  a quarter.  Its  rapacity  knows  no  bounds, 
while  its  increase  is  prodigious  beyond  all 
belief.  But  the  most  singular  jiart  of  its 
history  is,  that  it  has  nearly  worried  every  ; 
individual  of  the  original  Rat  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. So  scarce  have  these  last-mentioned 
animals  become,  that  in  all  my  life  I have 
never  seen  but  one  single  solitary  specimen  ; 
it  was  sent,  some  few  years  ago,  to  Nostell 
Priory,  in  a cage,  from  Bristol ; and  I re- 
ceived an  invitation  from  Mr.  Arthur  Strick- 
land, who  was  on  a visit  there,  to  go  nud  see 
it.  Whilst  I was  looking  at  the  little  native  ; 
prisoner  in  its  cage,  I could  not  help  ex- 
claiming— ‘Poor  injured  Briton  1 hard  in-  . 
deed  has  been  the  fate  of  thy  family  1 in 
another  generation  at  farthest  it  will  pro- 
bably sink  down  to  the  dust  for  ever.  Vain 
would  be  an  attempt  to  trace  tlie  progress  of 
the  stranger  Rat  tlirough  England’s  wide 
domain,  as  the  old  people  now  alive  can  tell 
nothing  of  its  coming  amongst  them.  No  , 
part  of  the  country  is  free  from  its  baleful 
presence  : the  fold  and  the  field,  the  street 
and  the  stable,  the  ground  and  the  garret, 
all  bear  undoubted  testimony  to  its  ubiquity 
and  to  its  forbidding  habits.  After  dining 
on  carrion  in  the  filthiest  sink,  it  will  often 
manage  to  sup  on  the  choicest  dainties  of 
the  larder,  where,  like  Cclceno  of  old,  ‘ ves- 
tigia fieda  relinquit.’  We  may  consider  it 
saddled  upon  us  for  ever.  Hercules  himself, 
could  he  return  to  earth,  would  have  his  , 
hands  full,  were  he  to  attempt  to  drive  this  j 
harpy  back  again  to  Stymphalus.  It  were  j 
loss  of  time  to  dwell  on  its  fecundity.  Let  | 
any  body  trace  its  movements  in  the  cellar,  j 
the  dairy,  the  outhouse,  and  the  barn,  and  1 
he  will  be  able  to  form  some  notion  of  the 
number  of  hungry  mouths  which  we  have 
to  fill.  Nine  or  ten  young  ones  at  a time, 
twice  or  thrice  during  the  year,  are  an  enor- 
mous increase,  and  must  naturally  recall  to 
oim  minds  one  of  the  many  plagues  which 
formerly  desolated  the  fertile  land  of  Egypt. 
In  the  summer  months  it  will  take  off  to 
the  fields,  and  rear  its  young  amongst  the 
weeds  which  grow  in  the  hedgerows  ; plun- 
dering, for  their  support,  the  birds’  nests 
with  a ferocity  scarcely  conceivable  in  so 
small  an  animal.  Man  has  invented  various 
instruments  for  its  destruction  j and  what 
with  these,  and  with  poison,  added  to  the 
occasional  assistance  which  he  receives  from 
his  auxiliaries,  the  cat,  the  dog,  the  owl,  the 
weasel,  the  ferret,  and  the  foumart,  he  is 
enabled,  in  some  degree,  to  thin  its  numbers, 
and  to  check  its  depredations.” 

The  Black  Rat.  (Mus  rattns.)  The  Old 
English  or  Black  Rat  was,  previously  to  the 
introduction  of  the  Brown  Rat,  just  described, 
os  numerous  and  perhaps  os  extensively  dis- 
tributed as  that  species  has  since  become  ; it 
is,  however,  smaller  and  weaker  ; and  hence 
we  may  account  for  its  almost  total  extinc- 
tion by  its  more  powerful  enemy.  Its  length 
from  the  nose  to  the  tail  is  about  seven  inches, 
and  the  tail  nearly  eight,  almost  bore,  and 
covered  with  numerous  rings  and  scales.  The 
nose,  which  is  sliarp-iioiuted,  is  furnished 
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wUh  long  wliiskors  j the  colour  of  the  head, 
and  the  whole  upper  part  of  the  body,  is  a 
deep  iron  gray,  bordering  on  blaek  ; the 
throat  and  belly  are  of  a dirty  white  ; and 
the  feet  and  legs  are  of  a dirty  pale  flesh- 
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colour,  almost  destitute  of  hair.  The  ears 
are  rounded,  long,and  naked;  the  eyes  large; 
the  feet  plantigrade,  with  five  toes  on  each  ; 
but  the  thumb  on  the  anterior  pair  is  con- 
cealed within  the  skin,  except  the  terminal 
joint,  with  its  claw.  In  its  habits  it  re- 
sembles the  Brown  Rat,  both  in  respect  to 
its  destructive  propensities  and  its  amazing 
fecundity ; and  in  warmer  climates,  where 
there  is  no  winter  to  interrupt  their  breed- 
ing, or  to  diminish  their  supply  of  food,  the 
multiplication  of  this  species,  as  well  as  of 
the  Bro^vn  Rat,  is  enormous.  Like  most  of 
the  genus,  it  can  hold  its  food  in  the  fore 
paws  whilst  eating,  and  drinks  by  lapping. 
The  Rat  is  a cleanly  animal ; and  as  it  oc- 
cupies the  greater  part  of  its  time  in  cleaning 
itself,  its  sWn  is  ordinarily  kept  in  excellent 
order. 

The  Water  Rat,  or  Water  Vole  (Ar- 
vicola  ampJiibia)  belongs  to  another  group  of 
Jtodentia,  but  may  be  as  well  described 
here.  This  animat  is  found  in  most  parts 
of  Europe  ; frequenting  the  banks  of  rivers, 
ditches,  and  ponds ; excavating  its  habita- 
tions to  a considerable  distance,  and  breed- 
ing in  the  burrows  it  has  thus  formed.  It 
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is  not  at  all  carnivorous,  its  food  consist- 
ing entirely  of  roots,  subaquatic  plants,  and 
other  vegetable  substances ; yet,  from  its 
being  confounded  with  the  common  Brown 
Rat,  it  is  by  no  means  unusual  to  hear  it 
asserted  that  it  destroys  young  ducks,  small 
fish,  frogs,  &c.  It  is  an  expert  swimmer  and 
diver,  instantly  seeking  the  water  upon  every 
alarm,  and  plunging  at  once  to  the  bottom  ; 
where,  however,  it  can  remain  only  for  about 
a minute  at  a time  without  coming  to  the 
surface  for  respiration.  Tliis  animal  is  nearly 


as  large  as  the  Brown  Rat,  but  has  a larger 
head,  a nose  more  blunt,  and  smaller  eyes  : 
its  cars  are  very  short,  and  almost  hid  in  the 
fur ; and  the  tip  of  its  tail  is  whitish  : the 
cutting  teeth  are  of  a deep  yellow  colour  in 
front,  very  strong,  and  much  resembling 
those  of  the  Beaver.  Its  lieail  and  back  arc 
covered  with  tong  black  hair,  and  its  belly 
with  iron  gray.  Tail  more  than  half  the  ' 
length  of  the  body,  covered  with  hairs.  Fur  i 
thick  and  shining  ; of  a rich  reddish  brown, 
mixed  with  gray  above,  yellowish  gray  be- 
neath. The  female  produces  a brood  of  five 
or  six  young  once  (and  sometimes  twice) 
a year.  | 

RATEL.  CliateUusmeJlivorus.')  The  name  i 
given  by  the  Hottentots  to  an  animal  of  the  : 
weasel-kind  which  inhabits  the  country  near  ; 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  is  celebrated  for  I 
the  destruction  it  makes  among  the  nests  of 
the  wild  bee,  to  the  honey  of  which  it  is 
very  partial,  and  in  the  discovery  of  these  I 
nests  it  is  said  to  be  assisted  by  the  actions 
and  voice  of  a bird,  called  the  Honey-guide. 
It  has  a blunt  black  nose  ; no  external  ears, 
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but  a small  rim  round  the  orifice  ; a rough 
tongue ; short  legs,  and  very  long  claws. 
The  colour  of  the  forehead,  crown,  and  whole 
upper  part  of  the  body,  is  a cinereous  gray  ; 
the  cheeks,  throat,  breast,  belly,  and  limbs 
are  black  ; and  a dusky  line  extends  from 
each  ear  to  the  tail  along  the  sides,  beneath 
which  there  is  another  of  gray.  It  has  a 
remarkably  tough  and  loose  skin,  with  thick 
hair.  Its  length  from  the  nose  to  the  tail  is 
forty  inches,  and  the  tail  is  twelve. 

RATTLESNAKE.  {Crotalus  Jiorridus.') 
One  of  the  most  deadly  of  poisonous  serpents, 
sometimes  found  as  tliick  as  a man’s  leg,  and 
six  feet  in  length ; but  more  usually  from 
four  to  five  feet  long.  Till  the  discovery  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere  the  knowledge  of 
these  Serpents  was  concealed  from  the  rest 
of  the  world,  and  naturalists  then  first  be- 
held with  amazement  a reptile  of  the  most 
fatal  nature,  furnished,  os  if  by  a peculiar 
institution  of  Proiidence,  with  an  instrument 
capable,  in  general,  of  warning  mankind  of 
their  danger  in  too  near  an  approach.  There 
are  several  species,  two  of  which  are  well 
distinguished,  viz.  the  Crotalus  horridus  (or 
Banded  Rattlesnake)  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  Crotalus  durissus  of  Guiana.  The 
former  is  of  a yellowish  brown  colour,  marked 
throughout  its  whole  length  with  several 
transverse  and  somewhat  irregular  fascia;  of 
deep  brown,  and  from  the  head  to  some  dis- 
tance down  the  neck  run  two  or  three  longi- 
tudinal stripes  of  the  same  colour  : the  head 
is  large,  fiat,  and  covered  with  small  scales  ; 
the  rest  of  the  upper  parts  with  moderately 
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large  oval  ones,  all  furnisliccl  with  n pro- 
minent line  down  the  middle  : the  under 
parts  ore  of  a dingy  yellowish  brown  eolonr, 
marked  here  and  there  with  numerous  dusky 
variegations  and  freckles  : at  the  extremity 
of  the  tail  is  situated  the  rattle,  eonsisting 
of  several  hard,  dry,  bony  processes.  It  con- 
sists, in  fact,  of  a number  of  hollow,  hard, 
dry,  and  semitransparent  bones,  nearly  of 
the  same  size  and  figure  ; resembling  in  some 
degree  the  shape  of  the  human  os  sacrum  ; 
for  althongh  only  the  last  or  terminal  one 
seems  to  have  a ngid  epiphysis  joined  to  it, 
yet  have  every  one  of  them  the  like  j so  that 
the  tip  of  every  uppermost  bone  runs  within 
two  of  the  bones  below  it  ; by  which  they 
have  not  only  a movable  coherence,  bnt  also 
make  a more  multiplied  sound  : each  bone 
hitting  against  two  others  at  the  same  time. 
The  rattle  is  placed  with  the  broad  part 
perpendicular  to  the  body,  and  not  hori- 
zontal ; and  the  first  joint  is  fastened  to  the 
lost  vertebra  of  the  tail  by  means  of  a thick 
mnscle  under  it,  os  well  as  by  the  membranes 
which  unite  it  to  the  skin;  all  the  remaining 
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joints  are  so  many  extraneous  bodies,  os  it 
were,  or  perfectly  unconnected  to  the  tail  by 
any  other  means  than  their  curious  insertions 
into  each  other.  These  bony  rings  increase 
in  number  with  the  i^e  of  the  animal,  and 
it  is  said  that  it  ac(]uircs  an  additional  one 
at  each  casting  of  the  skin. 

The  habits  of  the  Rattlesnake  are  sluggishi 
they  move  slowly,  and  only  bite  when  pro- 
voked, or  for  the  purpose  of  killing  their 
prey.  They  have  two  kinds  of  teeth,  viz. 
the  smaller,  which  arc  seated  in  each  jaw, 
and  serve  to  catch  and  retain  their  food  s 
and  secondly,  the  fangs  or  poisonous  teeth, 
which  kill  the  prey,  and  are  placed  without 
the  upper  |nw.  They  feed  principally  upon 
birds,  squirrels,  and  other  small  animals. 


which  it  is  believed  they  have  the  power 
of  fascinating.  Whatever  may  be  the  nature 
of  this  power,  it  is  certain  that  its  effects  on 
the  little  animals  are  irresistible.  When 
the  piercing  eye  of  the  Rattlesnake  is  fixed 
on  them,  terror  and  amazement  render  them 
incapable  of  escaping  ; and,  while  involun- 
tarily keeping  their  eyes  fixed  on  those  of 
the  reptile,  birds  have  been  seen  to  drop  into 
its  mouth,  as  if  paralyzed,  squirrels  descend 
from  their  trees,  and  leverets  run  into  the 
jaws  of  the  expecting  devourer.  They  love 
to  reside  in  woods  and  on  lofty  hills,  espe- 
cially where  the  strata  is  rocky  or  chalky. 
Being  slow  of  motion,  they  also  frequent  the 
sides  of  rills,  where  frogs,  &c.  resort.  They 
are  generally  found  during  summer  in  pairs  j 
in  winter  collecting  in  multitudes,  and  re- 
tiring under  ground,  beyond  the  reach  of 
frost.  The  Rattlesnake  is  viviparous,  pro- 
ducing its  young  (generally  about  twelve 
in  number)  in  the  month  of  June  ; and  it  is 
said  to  practise  the  same  extraordinary  mode 
of  preserving  them  from  danger  which  is 
attributed  to  the  Viper  in  Europe,  viz. , of 
receiving  them  into  its  mouth,  and  retaining 
them  in  its  stomach  till  the  danger  is  past, 
when  they  issue  forth  again  uninjured.  It  is 
well  known  that  in  the  Western  States  of 
North  America,  where  Rattlesnakes  are  plen- 
tiful, the  hogs  kill  and  cat  them  ; nor  is  their 
bite  formidable  to  their  swinish  enemy,  on 
whom  its  venomous  fangs  seem  to  produce 
no  effect.  It  is  owing  to  this  well-known 
fact,  that  families  resident  in  those  districts 
conceive  that  hog’s  lard  must  be  a kind  of 
antidote  to  their  poison,  and  frequently  use 

it,  I believe,  successfully,  as  a remedy 

Mxirray. 

The  Stkiped  Rattlesitake  {Crotalus  du- 
rissus)  may  be  distinguished  from  the  pre- 
ceding by  the  different  disposition  of  its 
colours,  being  of  a deep  brown  above,  with 
pale  yellow  streaks,  forming  a continued 
series  of  large  rhombs  or  lozenges  down  the 
back,  the  stripes  growing  less  distinct  as  they 
descend  on  the  sides.  The  neck  is  marked 
by  a longitudinal  streak  on  each  side,  and 
the  under  parts  of  the  body  are  of  a dusky 
yellowish  brown,  with  numerous  small  dark 
spots  and  patches.  It  is  a native  of  the 
same  parts  of  America  as  the  one  already 
described ; resembling  it  also  in  size  and 
general  proportions,  as  well  as  in  the  fatal 
effects  of  its  bite. 

There  is  also  the  Wood  Rattlesitake 
(Crotalus  dryinus),  which  is  of  a paler  colour 
than  either  of  those  previously  mentioned, 
and  more  particularly  distinguished  by  its 
having  a much  longer  rattle.  And  the 
GROtt.Nt)  Rattlesnake  (Ootalus  miliarius), 
a small  species,  inhabiting  the  Southern 
and  Western  States  of  America.  It  has  Imt 
two  or  three  rattles  on  the  tail,  and  is  much 
dreaded,  as  its  small  size,  and  the  slight 
noise  of  its  rattle,  render  it  more  liable  to 
be  overlooked. 

RAVEN.  (Corvus  corax.)  Of  all  the 
corvine  birds  this  is  the  largest  European 
species  ; its  general  length  being  about  two 
feet  two  inches.  The  bill  is  strong  and  black. 
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covered  with  hairs  or  bristles,  and  the  upper 
mandible  is  convex:  colour  of  the  whole  bird 
is  black,  finely  glossed  with  blue,  except  on 
the  belly,  which  is  of  a dusky  hue.  In  times 
of  Ignorance  and  superstition  the  Raven  was 
regarded  as  a bird  of  ill  omen,  announcing, 
by  its  croaking,  impending  calamities  ; and 
of  such  vast  Importance  was  it  considered, 
that  the  various  modulations  of  its  voice 
were  studiedwith  the  most  careful  attention.* 
It  is  proverbially  long-lived,  and  is  supposed 
sometimes  to  attain  the  age  of  a hundred 
years.  Its  favourite  food  is  carrion,  which 
it  scents  at  a great  distance  ; it  will  also  de- 
stroy rabbits,  young  ducks,  and  chickens ; 
nay,  it  has  been  known  to  seize  on  yoimg 
lambs,  and  even  sheep  when  sick  and  weak, 
and  pick  out  their  eyes  while  yet  alive  ; in 
short,  the  Raven  is  a most  voracious  plun- 
derer ; and  wliether  his  prey  be  living  or 
dead  he  greedily  devours  it.  “ Considered  as 
a domestic  bird,  the  Raven  possesses  many 
qualities  which  render  him  extremely  amu- 
sing : active,  curious,  and  impudent,  he  goes 
every  where ; pries  into  every  tiling  ; runs 
after  dogs  ; plays  tricks  with  poultry  j and 
with  great  skill  and  address  insinuates  him- 
self into  the  favour  of  the  eook-maid,  sensible 
of  her  ability  to  reward  him  for  his  attach- 
ment and  attention.”  It  has  often  been 
taught  to  pronounce  a variety  of  words  ; and, 
being  a crafty  bird,  it  will  frequently  pick 
up  things  of  value,  and  carry  them  to  its 
hiding  place.  Tiley  build  early  in  the  spring, 
in  trees  and  the  holes  of  rocks,  laying  five  or 
six  eggs,  of  a pale  bluish  green,  spotted  with 
brown.  The  female  sits  about  twenty  days, 
her  mate  not  only  providing  her  with  abun- 
dance of  food  during  the  time,  but  relieving 
her  in  turn,  and  taking  her  place  in  the 
nest. 

Upon  the  fate  of  the  Raven  in  modern 
times  our  old  and  oft-quoted  friend  thus 
feelingly  apostrophises:  — “ Pity  it  is  that 
the  Raven,  a bird  of  such  note  and  con- 
sequence in  times  gone  by,  should  be  ex- 
posed to  unrelenting  persecution  in  our 
days  of  professed  philanthropy.  His  noble 
aspect,  his  aPrial  evolutions,  and  liis  wonder- 
ful modulations  of  voice,  all  contribute  to 
render  him  an  ornament  to  any  gentleman's 
park.  He  can  scarcely  be  styled  a bird  of 
rapine,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word  ; for, 
in  the  few  inland  parts  of  this  country  where 
he  is  still  protected,  we  hear  of  no  very 
alarming  acts  of  depredation  on  his  part.  A 
stray  chicken  or  so,  during  the  time  that  he 
is  obliged  to  feed  his  yoimg  — a rickety  lamb 
which  would  never  make  mutton  — a leveret 
started  from  her  seat  by  the  village  mole- 
catcher  — make  up  nearly  the  whole  amount 
of  a Raven’s  plunder.”  Again  he  says,  “ No 
bird  in  the  creation  exhibits  finer  symmetry 
than  the  Raven.  His  beautiful  proportions, 
and  his  glossy  idumage , are  calculated  to 
strike  the  eye  of  every  beholder  with  ad- 

miration.  He  is  by  far  the  largest  of  the  pie 
tribe  in  Europe ; and,  according  to  our 
notion  of  things,  no  bird  can  be  better  jiro- 
vided  with  the  means  of  making  his  way 
through  the  world  ; for  his  armour  is  solid, 
his  spirit  unconquerable,  and  his  strength 
surprising.” 

RAY.  (I?aia.)  A genua  of  Cartilaginous 
fishes,  distinguished  bv  the  remarkable 
breadth  and  thinness  of  their  disc-shui>ed 
body,  the  pectoral  fins  appearing  like  a con- 
tinuation of  tlie  sides  themselves,  being 
covered  with  the  common  skin : their  rays  are 
cartilaginous,  straight,  and  furnished  with 
numerous  swellings  or  knots  ; the  teeth  are 
very  numerous,  small,  and  placed  in  ranges 
over  the  lips  or  edges  of  the  mouth  ; the  eyes 
are  furnished  with  a nictitating  membrane  or 
skin,  which  can  at  pleasure  be  drawn  over 
them  like  an  eyelid  ; and  at  some  distance 
above  the  eyes  are  situated  the  nostrils,  each 
appearing  like  a large  and  somewhat  semi- 
lunar ojiening  edged  with  a reticulated  skin:  ' 
behind  the  e3'es  are  likewise  a pair  of  holes 
communicating  with  the  mouth  and  gills. 
But  the  most  distinguishing  peculiarity  of 
the  Ray  kind  is  their  prickles,  which  the  ^ 
different  species  have  on  different  parts  of  i 
their  bodies : some  are  armed  with  spines 
both  above  and  below  ; others  have  them  on  ; 
their  upper  parts  only  ; some  have  their  i 
spines  at  their  tails ; some  have  triple  rows  1 
of  them  ; while  others  have  them  single  : in  j 
some  species  the  spines  are  comparatively  1 
soft  and  feeble  ; but  in  others  they  are  strong  ! 
and  piercing  : and  it  is  by  these  spines  that  j 
the  different  species  are  distinguished.  They  } 
in  general  feed  on  the  smaller  Crustacea,  | 
testacea,  marine  insects,  and  fishes ; Ijdng 
concealed  during  part  of  the  winter  among  ' 
the  mud  or  sand,  from  which  they  occasion-  j 
ally  emerge.  When  disturbed,  they  glide 
along  m an  undulating  manner,  with  a 
slight  motion  of  the  pectoral  fins  ; and  if  1 
attacked,  they  defend  themselves  by  lashing 
violently  with  the  tail,  which  is  often  fur-  I 
nished  with  sharp  spines.  After  these 
general  observations  on  the  genus,  it  will  be  ■ 
necessary  only  to  describe  a few  of  the  | 
species.  ' 

The  Painted  Ray  {liaia  microocellata.) 
The  Painted,  or  Small-ej’ed  Ray,  is  described 
by  Mr.  Yarrell  as  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
British  Rays  in  regard  to  the  distribution  of  ■ 
its  colours.  “ The  upper  surface  is  a light 
gray,  w'ith  a lighter  line  running  along  the 
back  and  middle  of  the  tail,  enclosing  the 
central  row  of  spines.  The  disc  is  regularly 
and  beautifully  quartered,  first  by  three 
white  iines  enclosing  each  other,  and  passing 
from  near  the  ej’e  circularly  to  near  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  expansion,  the  convexitj’  of 
the  arch  inwards,  and  consequently  the 
sliorter  line  nearer  the  margin  ; on  the 
hinder  edge  of  the  disc,  formed  by'  the  pcc- 

* “ I am  no  friend,”  observes  the  author  of 
The  .Tounial  of  a Naturalist,  **  to  the  superstition 
of  converting  natural  transactions,  or  occasional 
events,  into  signs  and  indications  of  coming  things; 
su]>erstitions  are  wearing  out,  and  shortly  %siU 
waste  away,  and  be  no  more  heard  of;  but,  1 lear, 

in  their  place,  deism,  infidelity,  impiety,  have 
started  up,  theotrsuring  of  intuitive  wiwlom : the 
first  belief  arises  from  weakncs.s  and  ignorance; 
the  latter  disbelief  is  ingratitude,  pride,  wicked- 
ness.” 

torals,  are  two  other  lines  passing  from  be- 
j hiiul  the  expansion  circularly  to  the  nei^h- 
, bourhood  of  the  abdominal  fins,  the  convexity 
of  the  arch  inwards  ; on  tire  more  central 
part  of  the  disc  are  a few  whitish  spots, 
those  of  both  sides  answering  to  each  other  ; 
I the  extreme  edge  of  the  disc  i)ostcrior  to  its 
I greatest  expansion,  and  also  the  abdominals, 
' as  well  as  the  tin-like  margin  of  the  toil,  are 
: edged  with  white.”  Length  thirty-tliree 
I inches  ; breadth  across  the  tins  twenty-fonr; 

the  eyes  very  small,  three  inches  apart,  and 
I five  inches  and  a half  from  the  snout  : the 
body  covered  with  rough  granulations,  but 
, altogether  without  spines,  except  a row  that 
runs  along  two-thirds  of  the  back,  and  dotvn 
; the  middle  of  the  tail  to  the  fijis ; and  an 
irregular  row  of  similar  hooked  spines,  ex- 
tenmng  along  each  side  of  the  tail. 

i The  Stixo  Ray.  (,Baia pastinaca.)  The 
shape  of  this  fish  is  subrhomboid^,  but 
somewliat  approaching  to  ovate,  snout 
pointed,  and  body  rather  convex  : colour 
yellowish  olive  above,  and  whitish  beneath  : 
tail  without  fi.n,  of  considerable  length,  very 
thick  at  the  base,  and  gradually  tapering  to 
the  extremity,  which  is  very  slender  : near 
the  middle,  on  the  upper  part,  it  is  armed 
with  a very  long,  flattened,  and  sharp- 
poiuted  bone  or  spine,  fineljf  serrated  in  a 
reversed  direction  on  both  sides  : with  this 
the  animal  is  capable  of  inflicting  very 
severe  wounds  on  such  as  incautiously  at- 
, tempt  to  handle  it ; and  it  answers  the  pur- 
; pose  both  of  an  offensive  and  defensive  wea- 
: pon.  It  is  annually  cast ; and  as  it  fre- 
j quently  happens  that  the  new  spine  has 
I arrived  at  a considerable  size  before  the  old 
j one  has  been  cast,  the  fish  is  occasionally 
found  with  two,  in  which  state  it  has  some- 
; times  been  erroneously  considered  as  a 
I distinct  species.  This  species,  which  is 
I numbered  among  the  edible  Rays,  is  an  in- 
; habitant  of  the  Mediterranean,  Atlantic,  and 
; Indian  seas.  On  account  of  the  danger  at- 
tending the  wounds  inflicted  by  the  spine,  it 
i is  usual  with  the  fishermen  to  cut  off  the 
I tail  03  soon  as  the  fish  is  taken,  and  in  some 
I countries  it  is  illegal  to  sell  it  oefore  this 
; has  been  done.  The  spine  was  formerly 
supposed  to  contain  a most  active  poison  ; 
I but  that  notion,  like  many  others  in  zoology, 
equally  erroneous,  has  long  since  been  ex- 
! plodcd. 

The  general  habits  of  the  Sting  Ray  are 
simitar  to  those  of  the  rest  of  the  genus, 
often  lying  flat  on  the  soft  mud  at  the  bottom 
of  the  shores  which  it  frequents,  and  there 
seizing  its  prey  by  surprise  ; while  at  other 
times  It  pursues  it  through  the  depths  of  the 
ocean. 

RAZOR-BILL.  (A ico  torefa.)  [See  Auk.] 

RAZOR-SHELL.  [Sec  Souex.] 

RECURVIROSTRA.  [See  Avoset.] 

RED  ADMIRAL  [BUTTERFLY].  A 
name  given  by  collectors  to  Butterflies  of  the 
species  Vanema  Atulanta. 

RED-BIRD,  of  SimiNAM.  (Ampdis 
carn{fex.)  [See  Ciiatteuek,  Red.] 


RED-BIRD  of  CAROLINA,  {dhisdcapa 
rubra.')  This  bird  is  of  the  size  of  a Sky- 
lark : the  bill  is  thick,  strong,  and  of  a 
palish  red  colour,  with  a black  ring  round 
the  base  ; on  the  head  is  a crest,  which  it 
can  raise  and  depress  at  pleasure  ; and  the 
whole  body  is  of  a fine  scarlet  colour,  except 
the  back  and  tail,  which  are  of  a dark  red. 
The  hen  is  brown,  with  a reddish  hue  on  the 
wings,  &c.  In  America  this  bird  is  caged 
for  its  song  as  well  as  for  its  beauty. 

R E D B R E A ST.  CHubeciiJa  faviiliaris.) 
This  well-known  favourite  song-bird,  called 
also  the  Robin-Redbreast  or  simply  the 
Robin,  has  a slender  and  delicate  bill ; 
large,  black,  and  expressive  eyes  j and  a 
mild  familiar  aspect : the  head  and  all  the 
upper  parts  are  brown,  tinged  with  greenish 
olive  ; the  forehead,  throp-t,  and  breast  are  of 
a fine  deep  reddish  orange  colour  ; the  belly 
and  vent  dull  white ; and  the  legs  dusky. 
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KIDBRBAST.— (BDBEODUA  FAMir,IARI8.) 

In  spring  the  Redbreast  retires  to  woods  and 
thickets,  where,  with  its  mate,  it  prepares 
for  the  accommodation  of  its  future  family. 
The  nest,  constructed  of  moss  and  dried 
leaves,  intermixed  with  hair  and  lined  \vith 
feathers,  is  placed  near  the  ground,  by  the 
roots  of  trees,  and  sometimes  in  old  build- 
ings, but  always  artfully  concealed  as  much 
as  possible.  The  female  lays  from  four  to 
eight  eggs,  of  a dull  white,  with  reddish 
spots.  During  the  time  of  incubation,  the 
male  sits  at  no  great  distance,  and  makes 
the  woods  resound  with  his  enlivening 
strains  j while  he  exerts  no  common  watch- 
fulness in  driving  all  intruders  from  his 
little  settlement.  As  soon  as  the  business 
of  incubation  is  over,  and  the  young  ore  able 
to  provide  for  themselves,  he  leaves  his  re- 
tirement, and  again  draws  near  the  habita- 
tions of  mankind  : when  the  frost  grows 
severe,  and  the  snow  covers  the  ground,  he 
aijproachcs  the  house,  taps  at  the  window 
with  his  bill,  and  solicits  an  admission, 
which  is  always  cheerfully  granted. 

**  Half  afraid,  be  first 

Against  the  window  beats ; then  brisk  alights 
On  the  warm  hearth  : then,  hopping  o’er  tiie  floor 
Eyes  all  the  smiling  family  askance. 

And  i»ecks.  and  starts,  and  wonders  whore  he  is: 
Till,  more  familiar  grown,  the  table  crumbs 
A ttract  his  slender  feet."  'riiosisoN. 

Most  of  the  soft-billed  birds,  such  as  the 
Nightingale,  the  Swallow,  and  the  Titmouse, 
leave  us  in  the  winter,  when  their  insect 
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food  is  no  longer  found  in  abundance  ; but 
the  Redbreast  continues  with  us  the  whole 
year  ; and  endeavours  to  support  himself  in 
the  dead  of  winter  by  entering  those  places 
from  which  the  inclemency  of  the  season  is 
artificially  expelled,  and  where  insects, 
themselves  attracted  by  a similar  cause,  are 
the  most  numerous. 

Redbreasts  are  never  seen  in  flocks,  but 
always  singly  ; and  when  all  other  birds  as- 
sociate together,  they  still  retain  their  soli- 
tary habits.  As  soon  as  the  young  birds 
have  attained  their  full  plumage,  tliey  pre- 
pare for  their  departure  from  woods  and 
thickets  ; but  in  thus  changing  their  situa- 
tion, they  do  not  gather  in  flocks,  but  per- 
form their  journey  singly,  one  after  another  ; 
which,  as  Bewick  has  observed,  is  a singular 
circumstance  in  the  history  of  this  bird.  It 
is  worthy  of  note,  also,  that  social  as  it  is 
with  the  human  race,  it  lives  in  a state  of 
continued  hostility  with  its  own  tribe,  and 
has  acquired  a character  for  petulance  and 
pugnacity  which  it  well  deserves.  But 
where  such  universal  favour  is  shown,  there 
must  surely  be  some  cause  for  it ; and 
whether  its  domestic  qualities  entitle  it  to 
our  regard,  or  our  kindlier  sympathies  have 
been  first  awakened  by  a legendary  tale  of 
the  nursery,  is  of  little  importance,  so  long 
as  either  the  one  or  the  other  serves  to  im- 
plant in  the  youthful  breast  a single  humane 
or  generous  sentiment.  “A  favourite  by 
commiseration,  the  Redbreast  seeks  an  asy- 
lum with  us  ; by  supplication  and  importu- 
nity it  becomes  a partaker  of  our  bounty  in 
a season  of  severity  and  want  ; and  its 
seeming  humbleness  and  necessities  obtain 
our  pity ; but  it  slights  and  forgets  our 
kindnesses  the  moment  it  can  provide  for 
itself,  and  is  away  to  its  woods  and  its  shades. 
Tet  it  has  some  little  coaxing  ways,  and 
such  fearless  confidence,  that  it  wins  oxu" 
regard ; and  its  late  autumnal  song,  in 
evening’s  dusky  hour,  as  a monologue,  is 
pleasing,  and  redeems  much  of  its  cha- 
racter.” 

To  one  of  the  poet  Wordsworth’s  Sonnets, 
addressed  to  a “ Wild  Redbreast  ” which  had 
pecked  at  his  lip  in  the  woods  of  Rydal,  the 
author  has  appended  the  following  charac- 
teristic note  : “ The  scene  of  the  incident 
having  been  a wild  wood,  it  may  be  doubted, 
as  a point  of  natural  history,  whether  the 
bird  was  aware  that  his  attentions  were 
bestowed  upon  a human,  or  even  a living, 
creature.  But  a Redbreast  wdll  perch  upon 
the  foot  of  a gardener  at  work,  and  alight 
on  the  handle  of  a spade  when  his  hand  was 
half  upon  it  — this  I have  seen.  And  under 
my  own  roof  I have  witnessed  affecting  in- 
stances of  the  creature’s  friendly  visits  to 
the  chambers  of  sick  persons,  ns  described 
in  the  verses  to  the  Redbreast,  vol.  i.  p.  253. 
One  of  these  welcome  intruders  used  fre- 
quently to  roost  upon  a nail  in  the  wall, 
from  which  a picture  had  hung,  and  was 
ready,  as  morning  came,  to  i>ipc  his  song  in 
the  hearing  of  tire  invalid,  who  had  long 
been  confined  to  her  room.  These  attach- 
ments to  a particular  person,  when  marked 
and  continued,  used  to  be  reckoned  omi- 
nous i but  the  superstition  is  passing  away.” 


REDBREAST,  BEDE.  (Sialia  Wilaont.) 
This  bird,  whicli  is  the  MutaciUa  Siala 
of  Einnaxus,  is  migratory,  and  makes  its 
appearance  in  Carolina  and  Virginia  very  ' 
early  in  the  spring,  in  flocks.  It  is  about  i 
six  inches  long ; beak  dusky  : the  whole  ' 
of  the  upper  ports  of  its  plumage  are  of 
a fine  blue  colour  ; the  throat,  fore  part  of 
the  neck,  breast,  and  sides,  rufous ; the 
belly  and  under  tail-coverts  white.  The 
female  is  less  brilliant  in  colour,  and  has 
the  upper  parts  varied  with  brown.  It  feeds 
on  insects ; to  procure  which  it  frequents 
fields  of  maize  and  marshy  places.  It  has 
only  a slight  plaintive  note  ; and  its  nest 
is  placed  in  the  hole  of  a tree  or  waU.  j 

RED  DEER.  [See  Deer.]  | 

RED-POLE,  or  RED-HEADED  WAR-  : 
BEER.  (.Sylvicola petechia, OT  (estiva.)  This 
bird  inhabits  Pennsylvania,  where  it  makes 
its  first  appearance  in  March,  and  retires  in 
the  autumn.  It  has  a black,  slender,  sharp-  ' 
pointed  bill ; the  top  of  the  head  is  red  ; the  ; 
upper  parts  of  the  body,  from  the  head  to  ' 
the  tail,  olive  green ; the  wings  and  tail  ' 
dusky,  with  yellow  edges : the  under  parts  j 
of  the  plumage  are  bright  yellow,  sprinkled 
on  the  breast  and  belly  with  red  : the  legs 
dusky.  It  frequents  bushy  places,  and  is  a j 
solitary  species.  I 

REDSHANK.  {Totamts  cdlidris.)  This  I 
is  an  aquatic  bird,  about  the  size  of  the  ! 
common  Plover  : the  back  is  of  a grayish  or 
greenish  brown  colour,  spotted  xvith  block  ; | 
the  neck  is  gray ; the  throat  is  variegated 
with  black  and  white,  with  a few  loose  j 
streaks  of  black  ; and  the  wing-feathers  are  I 
a mixture  of  black,  brown,  and  white.  The  1 
bill  is  long,  slender,  and  shaped  like  that  of 
a woodcock,  reddish  at  the  base,  and  blacker  j 
lower  dowTi,  and  the  legs  are  of  a bright  red.  i 
This  bird  breeds  in  fens  and  marshes,  and  is  ' 
generally  observed  singly,  or  at  most  in 
pairs.  When  disturbed,  it  flies  round  its  ' 
nest,  making  a noise  like  the  Lapwing.  It  j 
lays  four  eggs,  of  a whitish  colour  tinged 
with  olive,  and  marked  with  irregular  spots 
of  black.  ^ 

REED-BUNTING.  iEmheriza  schcem- 
clus.)  [See  Bcntixo.] 

REGENT  BIRD.  (Sericulus  chrysocc- 
phahis.)  A very  beautiful  bird  belonging 
to  the  Meliphagidce  or  Honey-eaters,  found 
in  the  eastern  portion  of  Australia,  figured 
and  described  by  Mr.  Gould,  in  his  cele- 
brated work  as  one  of  the  finest  birds  of  the 
Australian  Fauna,  “ wiiich,  when  adorned 
in  its  gorgeous  livery  of  golden  yellow  and 
deep  velvety  black,  exhibits  an  extreme 
shyness  of  disposition,  os  if  conscious  Uiat 
its  beauty,  rendering  it  a conspicuous  object, 
might  lead  to  its  destruction.”  The  plu- 
mage of  the  male  bird  is  exceedingly  rich 
and  brilliant,  but  is  not  acquired  until  the 
second  or  tliird  year.  It  is  thus  described  : 
— Head  and  back  of  the  neck,  running  in  a 
rounded  point  towards  the  breast,  rich  bright 
I gamboge  yellow  tinged  with  orange,  par- 
ticularly on  the  centre  of  the  forehead  ; the 
1 remainder  of  the  plumage,  with  the  cxcep- 
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, tion  of  the  secondaries  and  inner  webs  of  all 
but  the  first  primary,  deep  velvety  black  j 
the  secondaries  bright  gamboge-yellow,  with 
I a narrow  edging  of  black  along  the  inner 
webs  ; the  first  primary  is  entirely  black, 
! the  next  have  the  tips  and  outer  webs  black 
i — the  half  of  the  inner  web  and  that  part 
of  the  shaft  not  running  through  the  black 
tip  are  yellow ; os  tlie  primaries  approach 
; the  secondaries,  the  yellow  of  the  inner  web 
, extends  across  the  shaft,  leaving  only  a black 
edge  on  the  outer  web,  which  gradually 
narrows  until  the  tips  only  of  both  webs  re- 
main black  ; bill  yellow  ; irides  pale  yellow  ; 
' legs  and  feet  black.  The  plumage  Df  the 
female  is  totally  different,  the  prevailing 
colour  being  a dull  brownish  white  on  the 
head,  throat,  and  breast,  with  the  wings  and 
tail  pale  olive-brown  : the  young  males  re- 
sembling them  until  they  gradually  change 
to  the  livery  of  the  adult.  Their  food  con- 
sists of  ripe  fruits,  berries,  and  seeds.  A few 
specimens  of  this  bird  were  lately  brought 
alive  to  this  country,  and  were  in  the  pos- 
session of  Mr.  Warwiek. 

! REGULUS.  A genus  of  Passerine  birds, 
sometimes  called  KinyUts,  and  identical 
with  or  closely  allied  to  the  Wrens.  The 
‘ Golde.v-crested  Wren  (_Reyulus  cristatus] 
is  supposed  to  be  the  least  of  all  European 
birds  ; being  less  than  three  inches  and  a 
! half  in  length,  and  when  stripped  of  its 
feathers  the  body  is  only  about  an  inch 
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long.  The  bill  is  slender  and  dark  ; eyes 
I hazel  ; on  the  top  of  its  head  the  feathers 
are  of_a  bright  orange  colour,  bordered  on 
i I each  side  with  block,  which  forms  an  arch 
j I above  the  eyes,  and  with  which  it  some- 
j M times  conceals  the  crown,  by  contracting  the 
I ' muscles  of  the  head  ■,  the  upper  part  of  the 
I ! body  is  yellowish  olive  green  ; all  the  under 
I I parts  pale  reddish  white,  tinged  with  green 
I on  the  sides  ; the  greater  coverts  of  the  wings 
I I are  dusky  brown,  edged  with  yellow,  and 
I tipped  with  white  : legs  yellowish  brown. 
I The  female  is  distinguished  by  a pale  yellow 
I crown  ; and  her  whole  plumage  is  less  than 
I that  of  the  male.  This  delightful  little  fairy 
I bird  frequents  the  largest  trees,  such  as 
I oaks,  elms,  toll  pines,  and  firs,  particularly 
I the  first,  in  which  it  finds  both  food  and 
I . shelter  g in  these  it  builds  its  nest,  wliich  is 
I t suspended  like  a hammock,  from  a branch 
I I by  a kind  of  cordage  marie  of  the  materials 
I < of  which  the  nest  is  chiefiy  composed  g it  is 


of  agi  oblong  form,  having  an  aperture  on 
one  side,  and  is  made  principally  of  moss, 
lined  with  the  softest  down,  mixed  with  , 
slender  filaments  : the  female  lays  from  six 
to  a dozen  eggs,  scarcely  larger  than  peas, 
which  are  white,  sprinkled  with  very  small 
dull-coloured  spots.  These  birds  are  very 
agile,  and  are  almost  continually  in  motion, 
fluttering  from  branch  to  branch,  creeping 
on  all  sides  of  the  trees,  clinging  to  them  in 
every  situation,  and  often  hanging  like  the 
Titmouse.  Their  food  consists  chiefly  of  the 
smallest  insects,  which  they  find  in  the  cre- 
vices of  the  bark  of  trees,  or  catch  on  the 
wing  g they  also  eat  the  eggs  of  insects,  small 
worms,  and  various  sorts  of  seeds.  The  song 
of  the  Golden-crested  Wren  is  said  to  be 
very  melodious,  but  weaker  than  that  of  the 
common  Wren  ; and  it  has  besides  a sharp 
shrill  cry,  somewhat  like  that  of  the  Grass- 
hopper. The  species  is  diffused  throughout 
Europe  g it  stays  with  us  the  whole  year  g 
and  is  able  to  bear  great  extremes  of  tem- 
perature. There  are  two  other  European 
species,  the  R.  ignicapillus  and  R.  modestiis, 
the  former  of  these  is  occasionally  found  in 
this  country.  Three  closely  allied  species 
are  found  in  North  America.  These  are  the 
R.  Satrapa,  the  species  regarded  b^  Wilson 
as  similar  to  the  European  R.  cristatus,  the 
R.  Cuvieri,  and  the  R.  Calendula. 

REDSTART.  IRuticilla  phcenicurus.') 
This  is  a beautiful  little  bird  belonging  to 
the  family  Sylviadee,  rather  more  than 
five  inches  in  length.  The  bill,  legs,  and 
claws  arc  black  g the  forehead  is  white  g the 
crown  of  the  head,  hind  part  of  the  neck, 
and  the  back  are  of  a deep  blue  gray  colour; 
the  cheeks  and  throat  are  black  ; the  breast, 
rump,  and  sides  are  red  ; and  the  two  middle 
feathers  of  the  tail  are  brown  ; the  belly  is 
white.  The  female  differs  considerably  from 
the  male  : her  colours  are  less  vivid  g the 
top  of  the  hegid  and  back  are  ash  gray  ; chin 
white.  The  Redstart  visits  us  about  the 
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middle  of  April,  and  takes  its  departure  at 
the  end  of  September  or  the  beginning  of 
October.  Tliough  wild  and  timorous,  it  is 
frequently  found  in  the  midst  of  cities, 
always  choosing  the  most  inaccessible  places 
for  its  residence : it  likewise  builds  in  the 
holes  of  forest  trees,  or  in  high  and  danger- 
ous precipices.  Its  nest  is  chiefly  composed 
of  moss,  lined  with  hair  and  feathers.  It  is 
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distinguished  by  a peculiar  quick  shake  of 
Its  tail  from  side  to  side,  wlien  it  alights 
These  birds  feed  on  flies,  spiders,  ants’  eggs, 
soft  fruits,  berries,  &e. 

The  Ameuican  Redstaut  (SetopJiaga 
ruticilJa'),  which,  belongs  to  the  family  3Ins- 
cicapidw,  is  described  by  Wilson  ns  one  of 
the  most  expert  flycatchers  of  its  tribe. 
He  says,  “ it  is  almost  perpetually  in  motion ; 
and  will  pursue  a retreating  party  of  flies 
from  the  tops  of  the  tallest  trees,  in  an  al- 
most perpendicular,  but  zig-zag  direction, 
to  the  ground,  where  the  clicking  of  its  bill 
is  distinctly  heard  ; and  I doubt  not  but  it 
often  secures  ten  or  twelve  of  these  in  a 
descent  of  three  or  four  seconds.”  Wherc- 
eyer  flying  insects  abound,  there  this  littie 
bird  is  sure  to  be  seen.  It  builds  frequently 
in  low  bushes,  or  on  the  drooping  branches 
of  the  elm,  within  a few  feet  of  the  ground, 
fastening  its  nest  to  two  twigs  ; outwardly  it 
is  formed  of  flax,  well  wound  together,  and 
moistened  with  its  saliva,  interspersed  here 
and  there  with  pieces  of  lichen,  and  lined 
with  a very  soft  downy  substance.  The 
female  lays  five  white  eggs,  sprinkled  with 
gray  and  blackish  specks.  The  general 
colour  of  the  plumage  above  is  black,  which 
covers  the  whole  head  and  neck,  and  spreads 
on  the  upper  parts  of  the  breast  in  a round- 
ing form  ; where,  as  well  as  on  the  head  and 
neck,  it  is  glossed  with  steel  blue ; sides  of 
the  breast  below  tliis,  black  ; the  Inside  of 
the  wings,  and  upper  half  of  the  wing-quills, 
are  of  a fine  orange  colour  ; belly  and  vent, 
white,  slightly  streaked  with  pale  orange  ; 
legs  black.  This  species  has  the  constant 
habit  of  flirting  its  extended  tail  from  side 
to  side,  as  it  runs  along  the  brancljes,  occa- 
sionally shooting  off  after  winged  insects.  Its 
notes  are  few  and  feeble,  repented  at  short 
intervals,  as  it  darts  among  the  foliage. 

REIN-DEER.  (Ccrvtts  tarandus.)  The 
Rein-deer  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  most 
northerly  regions.  In  Europe  its  chief  re- 
sidence is  in  Lapland  and  Norway  ; in  Asia 
it  frequents  the  north  coast  as  fax  ns  ICamt- 
schntka,  and  the  inland  parts  as  far  as 
Siberia ; and  in  America  it  is  common  in 
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Greenland,  but  does  not  extend  farther  south 
than  Canada.  They  have  long  been  domes- 
cated,  and  their  appearance  and  habits  have 
been  minutely  described  by  many  travellers 
and  naturalists.  'J  hey  are  about  four  feet  six 
inches  in  height.  Their  horns  are  remarkably 
long  and  slender,  and  they  have  branched, 
recurved,  round  antlers,  the  summits  of  wliich 
are  palmated.  The  body  is  of  a thick  and 
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square  form  ; and  the  legs  shorter  in  pro- 
portion than  those  of  the  stag  j but  it  should 
be  observed  that  the  size  varies  according 
to  the  climate,  those  in  the  Arctic  regions 
being  the  largest.  The  colour  of  the  Rein- 
deer is  brown  above  and  white  beneath ; 
but  as  it  advances  in  age,  it  often  becomes  of 
a grayish-w'hite,  and  sometimes  almost  en- 
tirely white  : the  space  about  the  eyes  is 
always  black  : the  under  part  of  the  neck 
is  much  longer  than  the  rest,  and  fonns  a 
kind  of  hanging  beard.  Both  sexes  have 
horns,  but  those  of  the  male  are  much  larger 
and  longer  than  those  of  the  female.  The 
hoofs  are  long,  large,  and  black,  as  are  also 
the  false  or  secondary  hoofs  behind  j and 
these  latter,^ while  the  animal  is  running, 
make  by  their  collision  a remarkable  clat- 
tering sound,  which  may  be  heard  at  a con- 
siderable distance. 

It  is  an  observation  no  less  true  than  trite, 
that  to  the  Laplanders  this  animal  is  the  sub- 
stitute for  the  horse,  the  cow,  and  the  sheep  : 
harnessed  to  the  sledge,  the  Rein-deer  bounds 
over  the  frozen  lakes  and  rivers,  or  the 
equally  hardened  surface  of  the  snow  ; of  its 
milk  they  make  their  cheese  ; its  flesh  sup- 
plies them  with  food  ; and  the  skins  furnish 
them  not  only  with  clothing,  but  with 
their  tents  and  bedding.  In  short,  this  ani- 
mal is  deservedly  celebrated  for  its  services  ' 
to  the  simple  and  harmless  inhabitants  of  ' 
Lapland,  who,  undisturbed  by  the  sound  of 
war,  or  the  anxieties  which  commerce  brings,  > 
lead  a kind  of  pastoral  life,  even  within  the  i 
frozen  limits  of  the  arctic  circle,  and  have  ' 
no  other  cares  than  those  of  providing  for  ' 
the  rigours  of  their  long  winter,  and  of  • 
rearing  and  supporting  their  numerous  herds  ! 
of  Rein-deer,  which  may  be  said  to  consti- 
tute almost  their  whole  wealth.  Some  writers,  ' 
indeed,  have  eulogized  the  great  happiness  I 
of  the  Laplanders  in  terms  too  extravagant  i 
for  the  sober  pen  of  truth,  and,  quitting  de-  f 
scriptive  prose,  have  indulged  in  the  pleasant  i 
reveries  of  poetical  fiction  : thus — . 

" Here  stands  secure,  beneath  the  northern  zone, 

O sacred  Innocence,  thy  turf-built  throne  : 

'Tis  here  thou  wav'st  aloft  thy  snowy  wings, 

Far  from  the  pride  of  courts  and  pomp  of  kings^ 

But,  in  fact,  if  the  poor  Laplander  be 
really  so  happy,  it  arises  from  his  being 
ignorant  of  the  wants  of  luxury,  occasioned 
by  the  sterility  of  his  native  land,  and  his 
non-intercourse  with  highly  civilized  and 
polished  nations.  Their  state  of  felicity  has, 
indeed,  some  serious  drawbacks.  The  vriiitcr 
may  be  said  to  continue  nearly  nine  months, 
and  is  of  a rigour  unknown  in  the  more 
southern  regions  of  the  world  ; the  sun  is 
invisible  for  a certain  period,  and  the  moon 
and  stars,  with  the  frequent  coruscations 
of  the  aurora  borealis,  and  the  reflection 
from  the  snow,  constitute  the  only  light 
afforded  by  nature.  The  short  summer,  on 
the  contrary,  when  once  fairly  commenced, 
is  scarcely  less  oppressive,  from  the  innumer- 
able legions  of  musquitoes,  which  abound  to 
such  a degree  in  the  marshy  districts,  as  to 
oblige  the  inhabitants,  in  order  to  walk 
abroadwith  common  comfort,  to  anoint  their 
faces  with  a mixture  of  tar  and  milk  I 
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; I The  chief  food  of  the  Rein-deer  is  n species 
ij  of  lichen,  or  moss,  which  covers  large  tracts 
of  the  northern  regions,  and  on  which  these 
animals  delight  to  browse.  “ Lapland,”  we 
arc  told,  “ is  divided  into  two  tracts,  called 
the  alpine  and  the  woodland  country.  Those 
immense  mountains,  called  in  Sweden  Tjel- 
len,  divide  that  country  from  Norway,  ex- 
tending towards  the  White  Sea  as  far  as 
I Russia,  and  are  frequently  more  than  twelve 
i miles  in  breadth.  The  other,  called  the 
woodland  division,  lies  to  the  cast  of  this, 
I and  differs  from  the  neighbouring  provinces 
I of  Norway  by  its  soil,  which  is  exceedingly 
i stony  and  barren,  being  covered  with  one 
! continued  tract  of  wood,  of  old  pine-trees. 

! This  tract  has  a very  singular  api>earauce. 
j The  trees  above  are  covered  over  with  great 
1 quantities  of  a black  hanging  lichen,  grow- 
’ ing  in  dlaments  resembling  locks  of  hair, 
while  the  ground  beneath  appears  like  snow, 
being  totally  covered  with  white  lichens. 

; Between  this  wood  and  the  Alps  lies  a region 
called  the  Woodland,  or  Desert  Lapmark, 

: of  thirty  or  forty  miles  in  breadth,  of  the 
I most  savage  and  horrid  appearance,  consist- 
I ting  of  scattered  and  uncultivated  woods, 

I and  continued  plains  of  dry  barren  sand, 
mixed  with  vast  lakes  and  mountains. 
When  the  mosses  on  part  of  this  desert  tract 
have  been  burnt,  either  by  lightning  or 
any  accidental  fire,  the  barren  soil  imme- 
diately produces  tlie  white  lichen  which 
covers  the  lower  parts  of  the  Alps.  The 
Rein-deer  in  summer  seek  their  nighest 
parts,  and  there  dwell  amidst  their  storms 
I and  snows,  not  to  fiy  the  heat  of  the  lower 
regions,  but  to  avoid  the  gnat  ami  gad-fly. 

^ In  winter  these  intensely  cold  mountains, 

I whose  tops  reach  high  into  the  atmosphere, 

: ; can  no  longer  support  them,  and  they  are 
:j  obliged  to  return  to  the  desert  and  subsist 
1 upon  the  lichens.” 

“ To  the  natives  of  North  America,”  to 
[ use  the  words  of  a contemporary  writer,  “ the 
I Reindeer  is  only  known  as  a beast  of  chace, 

I but  it  is  a most  important  one : there  is  hardly 
j a part  of  the  animal  which  is  not  made  avail- 
i able  to  some  useful  purpose.  Clothing  made 
; of  the  skin  is,  according  to  Dr.  Richardson, 
i so  impervious  to  the  cold,  that,  with  the  ad- 
' dition  of  a blanket  of  the  same  material, 
any  one  so  clothed  may  bivouack  on  the 
snow  with  safety  in  the  most  intense  cold 
of  an  arctic  winter’s  night.  The  venison, 

. when  in  high  condition,  has  several  inches 
I of  fat  on  the  haunches,  and  is  said  to  equal 
, that  of  the  fallow-deer  in  our  best  English 
I parks  ; the  tongue  and  some  of  the  tripe  are 
■ reckoned  most  delicious  morsels.  Pem- 
mican  is  formed  by  pouring  one-third  part 
of  melted  fat  over  the  pounded  meat,  and 
; incorporating  them  well  together.  The  Es- 
quimaux and  Greenlanders  consider  the 
stomach  or  paunch  with  its  contents  a great 
delicacy  ; and  Captain  James  Ross  says  that 
those  contents  form  the  only  vegetable  food 
which  the  natives  of  Boothia  ever  taste. 
Por  further  particulars,  and  there  arc  many 
ond  interesting,  we  must  refer  to  Dr.  Ri- 
chardson’s Eaiina  Borcali- Americano,  and 
the  works  of  our  gallant  northern  voyagers 
generally.” 
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REMORA,  or  SUCKING-EISII.  (Ec/ii- 
neis.)  Tills  fish,  which  in  form  bears  some  re- 
semblance to  the  herring,  and  is  from  fifteen 
to  eighteen  inches  in  length,  is  the  echeneis  of 
the  Greeks,  and  has  been  celebrated  from  re- 
mote antiquity  for  its  power  of  adhesion  to 
any  other  animal  or  inanimate  substance:  in 
short,  the  most  incredible  stories  are  related 
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by  Pliny  and  other  ancient  naturalists  with 
all  possible  gravity  and  good  faith  ; among 
others,  that  Antony’s  ship,  at  the  battle  of 
Actium,  was  kept  motionless  by  the  exer- 
tions of  the  Remora,  notwithstanding  the 
efforts  of  several  hundred  sailors  ; and  that 
the  vessel  of  Caligula  was  detained  between 
Astura  and  Actium  by  another  of  these  fish 
found  sticking  to  the  helm,  and  whose 
solitary  eft'orts  could  not  be  countervailed  by 
a crew  of  four  hundred  able  seamen,  till 
several  of  the  latter,  on  examining  into  the 
cause  of  the  detention,  perceived  the  im- 
pediment, and  detached  the  Remora  from 
its  hold.  The  real  fact  is,  that  the  fins  of 
this  fish  are  particularly  weak,  on  which 
account  it  attaches  itself  to  various  bodies, 
and  is  found  not  only  fastened  to  ships,  but 
to  whales,  sharks,  and  other  fishes  ; and 
with  such  extreme  tenacity  is  this  hold 
maintained,  that,  un.'ess  the  effort  of  separa- 
tion be  applied  in  a particular  direction,  it 
is  impossible  to  eftect  the  disunion  without 
the  destruction  of  the  fish  itself.  In  stormy 
and  boisterous  weather,  the  Remora,  like 
the  lumpfish  and  some  others,  will  also  often 
adhere  to  rocks. 

The  Remora  is  principally  an  inhabitant 
of  the  Mediterranean  and  Atlantic  seas.  Its 
general  colour  is  an  uniform  brown  ; the 
skin  smooth  and  destitute  of  scales,  but 
marked  with  numerous  impressed  points  or 
pores  : the  mouth  is  large,  and  furnished 
with  very  numerous  small  teeth  ; and  the 
lower  jaw  is  rather  longer  than  tlie  upper  : 
the  eyes  are  small,  with  yellow  irides  : the 
lateral  line  commences  above  the  pectoral 
fins,  and  from  thence,  pretty  suddenly  de- 
scending, runs  straight  in  the  tail,  which  is  of 
a slightly  forked,  or  rather  lunated  form. 
Another  species,  the  Iniuan  Re.moua  (Eche- 
neis nei'cratcs),  which  is  of  a more  slender 
or  lengthened  shape,  is  said  to  be  employed 
by  the  natives  of  the  coast  of  Mozambique  in 
their  pursuit  of  turtle^,  with  great  success. 
A ring  is  fastened  round  the  tail  of  the  fish 
in  such  a manner  as  to  prevent  its  escape, 
and  a long  cord  fastened  to  the  ring.  When 
the  boat  has  arrived  as  near  ns  it  well  can  to 
a turtle  that  is  sleeping  on  the  surface  of  the 
water,  os  is  the  custom  of  these  animals,  the 
boatmen  throw  the  Remora  into  the  sea, 
and  giving  it  the  proper  length  of  cord.it 
soon  attaches  itself  to  the  breast  of  the  sleep- 
ing turtle,  and  both  are  then  drawn  into  the 
boat  with  ease.  'I'lie  apparatus  by  which 
this  adhesion  is  accomplished  by  tiic  Remora 
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consists  of  nn  oval  area  on  the  top  of  the 
head,  traversed  by  numerous  partitions,  eacli 
of  which  is  fringed  at  the  end  by  a row  of 
very  numerous  perpendicular  teeth,  or  lila- 
ments,  while  the  whole  oval  space  is  strength- 
ened by  a longitudinal  septum. 

KEPTILES.  (EepHlia.')  The  name  given 
to  a class  of  cold-blooded  vertebrated  ani- 
mals, whose  movements  are  usually  confined 
to  crawling  and  swimming,  and  whose  res- 
piration is  aerial  and  Incomijlete.  They 
have  the  heart  so  constructed  that  at  each 
contraction  a portion  only  of  the  blood 
received  from  the  various  parts  of  the  system 
is  sent  into  the  lungs,  the  remainder  of  this 
fluid  returning  into  the  general  circulation 
without  having  passed  through  the  lungs, 
and  consequently  without  having  been  sub- 
jected there  to  respiration.  Hence  it  results 
that  the  action  of  oxygen  upon  the  blood  is 
less  than  in  the  Mammalia ; and  though 
several  of  them  leap  and  run  with  celerity 
on  certain  occasions,  their  habits  are  gene- 
rally sluggish,  their  digestion  excessively 
slow,  their  sensations  obtuse,  and,  in  cold  or 
temperate  climates,  they  pass  nearly  the 
whole  winter  in  a state  of  lethargy.  In  their 
general  form,  Beptiles  approach  Mammalia 
nearer  than  Birds  ; but  they  oifer  in  this 
respect  many  variations,  as  may  be  seen  by 
comparing  together,  a Tortoise,  a Crocodile, 
a Serpent,  and  a Frog.  Their  head  is  almost 
always  small,  and  their  body  very  much 
lengthened  out ; some,  as  Serpents,  are  en- 
tirely destitute  of  members,  or  have  only 
traces  of  them ; but  the  greater  number  of 
these  animals,  the  Lizard  and  Frog  for  in- 
stance, have  four  limbs,  formed  so  as  to  serve 
for  walking  or  swimming.  The  skeleton  in 
this  class  presents  much  greater  variations 
in  its  structure,  than  iu  warm-blooded  Ver- 
tebrata.  All  the  parts  of  wliich  it  is  com- 
posed are  wanting  in  one  or  another  group, 
excepting  the  head  and  the  vertebral  co- 
lumn ; but  the  bones  of  which  these  are 
composed  always  preserve  a great  resem- 
blance to  those  of  kiamm  alia  and  Birds,  and 
are  easily  recognized  as  being  analagous  to 
them.  Their  brain,  wliich  is  proportionally 
very  small,  is  not  so  essentially  requisite  to 
the  exercise  of  their  animal  and  vital  facul- 
ties as  in  the  Mammalia  ; for  they  continue 
to  live  and  to  execute  voluntary  movements 
for  a considerable  time  after  being  deprived 
of  the  brain,  and  even  after  the  loss  of  the 
head  : their  muscles  also  preserve  their  irri- 
tability for  a considerable  time  after  being 
severed  from  the  body  ; and  their  heart  con- 
tinues to  pulsate  for  hours  after  it  has  been 
torn  from  the  body.  Beptiles  dive  with  more 
facility,  and  remain  longer  under  water  than 
cither  the  Mammalia  or  Birds,  the  smallness 
of  the  pulmonary  vessels  permitting  them 
to  suspend  the  process  of  respiration,  without 
arresting  the  course  of  the  blood.  No  Bep- 
tile  hatches  its  eggs.  Sorne  on  quitting  the 
egg  have  the  form  and  gills  of  fishes  ; and 
certain  genera  retain  these  organs  even  after 
the  development  of  their  lungs.  In  other 
Beptiles  which  produce  eggs,  the  young  is 
already  formed  and  considerably  advanced 
withiu  the  egg  at  the  time  the  parent  de- 


posits it.  Beptiles  also  present  more  varied  i 
forms,  characters,  and  modes  of  gait,  than  j 
the  other  classes  of  animals ; and  it  is  in  ! 
their  production  more  especially,  that  Na-  i 
ture  seems  to  have  tried  to  imagine  grotesque  i 
forms,  and  to  have  modified  in  every  possible  ' 
way  the  general  plan  adopted  for  all  verte- 
brated animals,  and  for  the  oviparous  classes 
in  particular. 

Beptiles  are  endowed  with  five  senses,  but  ] 
none  of  them  in  great  perfection.  In  those  ■ , 
species  which  are  covered  with  scales  or 
plates,  the  sense  of  touch  is  very  obtuse  j 1 1 
and  in  the  species  which  have  a naked  skin,  j 
such  as  the  Frog,  it  is  also  weak,  in  conse-  ; 
queuce  of  not  being  adherent  to  the  body,  | 
but  envelopes  it  like  a bag.  In  the  Serpents  I 
the  eyes  are  immovable,  destitute  of  ej’clids,  ! 
and  covered  with  a corneous  substance  ; in 
some  genera  three  eyelids  are  distinguish- 
able, while  others  are  destitute  of  sight. 
Their  nostrils  are  small,  and  they  appear  to  ; 
have  a very  weak  sense  of  smell.  They  have 
no  delicacy  of  taste,  for  almost  all  the  species 
swallow  their  food  entire ; and  those  in 
which  the  tongue  is  soft  and  flexible,  tliis 
organ  serves  chiefly  as  an  instrument  for  the 
seizure  of  their  food.  None  of  them  have 
true  fleshy  lips  ; and  some,  such  as  the  Tor- 
toises, are  provided  with  a homy  bill,  like 
that  of  a parrot;  others  have  teeth  of  various 
forms,  which  are  not,  however,  formed  for 
mastication,  but  to  assist  in  holding  their 
prey.  Various  serpents  have  hollow  fangs, 
which  they  can  erect  at  pleasure,  when  they 
open  their  mouths  to  bite,  and  these  fangs 
have  apertures,  from  which  they  inject  into 
the  wounds  made  by  them  nn  active  and 
deadly  poison. 

From  the  earliest  times  the  forms  and 
habits  of  the  reptile  world  attracted  at- 
tention, and  appear  to  have  been  pretty 
well  understood.  The  ancient  monuments 
of  the  Egyptians  show  this  ; and  numerous 
passages  in  the  Old  Testament  prove  that  a 
similar  knowdedge  existed  when  the  Scrip- 
tures were  written.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten 
that  among  the  Organic  Bemains  which  the 
industry  and  science  of  inquiring  minds 
have  lately  brought  to  light,  none  preset!^ 
forms  more  wonderful,  or  proportions  more 
gigantic,  than  some  of  the  Fossil  Beptiliu. 
[See  IcuTHVOSAURUS  : Igoaxodox  : Ple- 
SIOSAUltUS.] 

BETEPOBA.  A genus  of  thft  Polypiferous 
corallines  wliich  is  aliied  to  £schara,  and 
has  the  leaf-like  expansion  pierced  like  net- 
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. work  : our  figure  will  show  the  uppearance 
' of  this  genus.  Tlie  Ispeeies  represented  is 
often  called  Neptune’s  Ruffles,  and  is  the 
Jietepora  cellulosa  of  naturalists.  It  is  some 
of  the  recent  species  ; there  arc  others  found 
in  a fossil  state. 

I RHEA.  [See  Ostrich,  Americ.iit.] 

! RHINOCEROS.  iShinoceros.)  This  large 
and  uncouth-looking  Pachydermatous  genus 
inhabits  the  hotter  regions  of  Asia  and 
Africa,  and,  next  to  the  Elephant,  contains 
the  most  powerful  of  quadrupeds.  The  com- 
mon I.NDIAX  Riiixoceros  (A.  tmtconiis)  is 
usually  about  twelve  feet  long  from  the  tip  of 
the  nose  to  the  insertion  of  the  tail ; its  height 
is  about  seven  feet  j and  the  circumference 
of  its  body  is  nearly  equal  to  its  length. 
The  back,  instead  of  rising,  as  in  the  Ele- 
phant, sinks  in  considerably ; the  head  is 
moderately  large  and  long  ; the  upper  lip 
protrudes  considerably,  and  being  extremely 
pliable,  answers  the  end  of  a small  proboscis : 
but  its  most  distinguishing  mark  is  the  pos- 
session of  a solid,  slightly  curved,  sharp- 
pointed  horn,  which  rests  on  a strong  arch 
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formed  by  the  nasal  bones.  This  horn  is 
sometimes  (but  not  generally)  os  much  as 
three  feet  in  length,  and  eighteen  inches  in 
circumference  at  its  base,  and  is  used  os  a 
mc»t  powerful  and  effective  weapon.  The 
animal  is  also  characterized  by  having  seven 
molars  on  each  side  above  and  below,  with 
only  four  incisors,  and  no  canine  teeth.  The 
ears  arc  moderately  large,  upright,  and 
pointed ; the  eves  small  and  half  closed. 
The  skin  is  thick  and  coarse,  with  a knotty 
or  granulated  surface  ; and  so  impenetrable 
on  the  body  and  limbs,  as  to  resist  either 
the  claws  of  the  lion  or  the  tiger,  the  sword 
or  the  shot  of  the  hunter.  About  the  neck 
the  skin  is  disposed  in  several  large  plaits  or 
folds  ; another  fold  passes  from  the  shoul- 
ders to  the  fore  legs,  and  another  from  the 
hind  part  of  the  back  to  the  thiglis.  The 
tail  is  slender,  flattened  at  the  end,  and  co- 
vered on  the  sides  with  very  stiff  and  thick 
black  hairs : the  belly  is  somewhat  pendu- 
lous ; the  legs  very  short,  strong,  and  tliick  ; 
' and  the  feet  divided  into  three  large  hoofs, 
! all  standing  forwards.  In  India  the  Rhino- 
• KTM  Icarls  a tranquil  indolent  life,  wallow- 
1 ing  on  the  marshy  borders  of  lakes  and 
rivers,  and  occasionally  bathing  itself  in 
their  waters.  Its  movements  are  usually 
uslow ; and  it  carries  its  head  low,  like  the 
' Wog,  ploughing  up  the  ground  with  its  horn. 


and  making  its  way  by  sheer  force  through 
the  jungle.  It  is  naturally  of  a quiet  and 
inoffensive  disposition,  but  very  furious  and 
dangerous  when  jirovoked  or  attacked  j 
charging  with  great  impetuosity,  and  tramp- 
ling down,  or  ripping  up  with  its  horn,  any 
animal  which  opiioscs  it.  The  bones  of  the 
Rhinoceros,  like  those  of  the  Elephant,  are 
often  found  in  a fossil  state  in  various  parts 
of  the  world  j and  in  the  year  1772  an  entire 
Rhinoceros  was  found  buried  in  the  banks 
of  a Siberian  river,  in  the  ancient  frozen 
soil,  with  the  skin,  tendons,  and  some  of 
the  flesh,  in  the  highest  state  of  preservation. 

The  Two-horned  Rhinoceros.  {Rhino- 
ceros bicornis.)  This  species  is  found  in 
various  parts  of  Africa,  and  seems  to  have 
been  the  kind  known  to  the  ancient  Romans, 
and  by  them  exhibited  in  their  public  shows 
and  combats  of  animals.  In  size  it  equals 
the  common  or  single-homed  species  ; and 
its  habits  and  manner  of  feeding  are  the 
same:  but  it  differs  greatly  in  the  appearance 
of  its  skin,  which,  instead  of  the  vast  and 
regularly  marked  armour-like  folds  of  the 
former,  has  merely  a slight  wrinkle  across 
the  shoulders,  and  on  the  hinder  iiarts,  with 
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a few  fainter  winkles  on  the  sides  ; so  that, 
in  comparison  with  the  common  Rhinoceros, 
it  appears  almost  smooth  : the  skin,  however, 
is  rough  or  tubcrculated : but  what  con- 
stitutes the  specific  or  principal  distinction 
is,  that  the  nose  is  furnished  with  two  horns, 
one  of  which  is  smaller  than  the  other,  and 
situated  higher  up  ; and  that  they  are  fixed 
to  the  nose  by  a strong  apjiaratus  of  muscles 
and  tendons,  so  that  they  are  loose  when 
the  animal  is  in  a quiescent  state,  but  become 
firm  and  immovable  when  he  is  enraged. 
His  manner  of  feeding,  with  some  other  par- 
ticulars, is  thus  given  by  Mr.  Bruce,  the 
Abyssinian  traveller.  He  informs  us,  that, 

“ besides  the  trees  capable  of  most  resistance, 
there  arc,  in  the  vast  forests  within  the  rains, 
trees  of  a softer  consistence,  and  of  a very 
succulent  quality,  which  seem  to  be  destined  j 
for  his  principal  food.  I'or  the  [lurpose  of 
gaining  the  highest  branches  of  these,  his 
upper  Tip  is  capable  of  being  lengthened  out 
so  ns  to  increase  his  power  of  laying  hold 
with  this  in  the  same  manner  ns  the  Eiephnnt 
docs  with  his  trunk.  With  this  lip,  and  the 
assistance  of  his  tongue,  he  pulls  down  the 
upiier  branches  which  hove  most  leaves,  and 
these  he  devours  firsts  having  stripped  the 
tree  of  its  branches,  he  docs  not  therefore 
abandon  it,  but,  placing  his  snout  ns  low  in 
the  trunk  as  he  finds  his  horns  will  enter, 
he  rips  up  the  body  of  the  tree,  and  reduces 


it  to  thin  pieces,  like  so  many  laths ; and 
when  he  has  thus  prepared  it,  he  embraces 
ns  much  of  it  as  he  can  in  his  monstrous 
jaws,  and  twists  it  round  with  as  much  ease 
as  an  ox  would  do  a root  of  celery.  When 
pursued,  and  in  fear,  ho  possesses  an  asto- 
nishing degree  of  swiftness,  considering  his 
size,  tlie  apparent  unwieldiness  of  his  body, 
his  great  weight  before,  and  the  shortness  of 
his  legs.  He  is  long,  and  has  a kind  of  trot, 
which,  after  a few  minutes,  increases  in  a 
great  proportion,  and  takes  in  a great  dis- 
tance ; but  this  is  to  be  understood  with  a 
degree  of  moderation.  It  is  not  true  that  in 
a plain  he  beats  the  horse  in  swiftness.  I 
have  passed  him  with  ease,  and  seen  many 
worse  mounted  do  the  same;  and  though  it 
is  true  that  a horse  can  seldom  come  up  with 
him,  this  is  owing  to  his  cunning,  and  not 
his  swiftness.  He  makes  constantly  from 
wood  to  wood,  and  forces  himself  into  the 
thickest  part  of  them.  The  trees  that  are 
fl  ush,  or  dry,  are  broke  down,  like  as  with  a 
cannon  shot,  and  fall  behind  him  and  on 
his  sides  in  all  directions.  Others  that  are 
more  pliable,  greener,  or  fuller  of  sap,  are 
bent  back  by  his  weight  and  the  velocity 
of  his  motions.  And,  after  he  has  passed, 
restoring  themselves  like  a green  branch  to 
their  natural  position,  they  sweep  the  in- 
cautious pursuer  and  his  horse  from  the 
the  ground,  and  dash  them  in  pieces  against 
the  surrounding  trees.  The  eyes  of  the  Rhi- 
noceros are  very  small,  and  he  seldom  turns 
his  head,  and  therefore  sees  nothing  but  what 
is  before  him.  To  this  he  owes  his  death, 
and  never  escapes  if  there  is  so  much  plain 
as  to  enable  the  horse  to  get  before  him. 
His  pride  and  fury,  then,  make  liim  lay 
aside  all  thoughts  of  escaping,  but  by  victory 
over  his  enemy.  He  stands  for  a moment  at 
b.ay,  then,  at  a start,  runs  forward  at  the 
horse,  like  the  wild  boar,  whom,  in  his  man- 
ner of  action,  he  very  much  resembles.  The 
horse  easily  avoids  him,  by  turning  short 
aside  ; and  this  is  the  fatal  instant : the 
naked  man,  with  the  sword,  drops  from  be- 
hind the  principal  horseman,  and,  unseen 
by  the  Rhinoceros,  who  is  seeking  his  enemy, 
the  horse,  he  gives  him  a stroke  across  the 
tendon  of  the  heel,  which  renders  him  in- 
capable of  further  flight  or  resistance.” 
Another  species  of  Rhinoceros,  less  power- 
ful and  savage,  is  found  in  Java  ; of  this 
we  figure  tlie  skull,  which  will  serve  also  to 
illustrate  the  structure  of  the  head  ; a third, 
wliieh  possesses  two  horns,  in  Sumatra  ; and 
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three  species  are  said  to  be  known  in  Africa  : 
but  the  most  formidable  are  those  we  have 


j described.  The  skin  of  the  Rhinoceros  is  an 
article  in  great  demand  in  several  countries 
of  Asia  and  Africa.  It  is  manufactured  into 
the  best  and  hardest  leather  that  can  be 
imagined;  and  targets  and  shields  are  mode 
of  it,  that  are  proof  against  even  the  stroke 
of  a scimitar.  When  polished,  the  skin  is 
very  similar  in  appearance  to  tortoise  sliell. 
Their  horns  are  manufactured  into  drinking 
cups,  the  hilts  of  swords,  and  snuff-boxe.s,  by 
several  oriental  nations  ; and  in  the  jialmy 
days  of  ancient  Rome,  we  are  told,  the  ladies 
of  fashion  used  them  in  their  batlis,  to  hold 
their  essence  bottles  and  oils. 

In  ,M.  de  Blainvillc’s  great  work  on  the 
Osteography  of  the  VerlebratiE,  he  admits 
five  living  sjiecies  as  indisputable  ; two  of 
which  are  African  — the  black  rhinoceros  of 
the  Cape  (It.  bicornis),  and  tlie  white  rhino- 
ceros of  Southern  Africa,  first  distinguished 
by_  Dr.  Burchell  (R.  sijiius);  three  are 
Asiatic  — the  Rhinoceros  of  India  (Ji.  uni- 
cornis), the  rhinoceros  of  Java,  with  one 
horn  (R.  Javanus),  and  that  of  Sumatra, 
with  two  horns  (R.  Sumatranus).  Dr.  An- 
drew Smith  discovered  a third  species,  dis- 
tinguished, among  other  peculiarities,  by  the 
great  length  of  the  seeond  horn.  This  is  the 
Rhinoceros  Ketloa,  described  by  that  distin- 
guished naturalist ; a fine  specimen  of  it 
exists  in  the  collection  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum. Some  accounts  would  likewise  lead 
us  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  a rhinoceros 
in  Africa  with  one  horn,  which  would  form 
another  species  to  be  added  to  the  preceding. 

Among  the  fossil  rhinoceroses,  SI.  de 
Blainville  admits  but  three  Eurojiean  spe- 
cies as  certain.  The  first  is  the  rhinoceros 
with  partitioned  nostrils  (R.  tichorhinus). 
Tliis  speeies,  destitute  of  incisors,  had  tluee 
toes  on  each  foot,  the  cranium  elongated, 
the  nostrils  separated  by  a bony  partition  ; 
its  nose  was  provided  with  two  horns  ; its 
molars  approached  those  of  the  Rhinoceros 
camus;  its  bones  were  short  and  strong, 
and  its  body  covered  with  hair.  On  this 
subject  he  remarks,  that  these  hairs  have 
sometimes  been  erroneously  described  os 
forming  a long  and  thick  fur,  but  at  most 
they  did  not  exceed  three  lines  in  lengUi. 
R.  tichorhinus  is  found  in  the  deposits  formed 
during  the  diluvian  epoch.  It  is  probable 
that  it  inhabited  Silreria,  and  the  greater 
part  of  Europe.  This  is  the  species  which 
has  been  found  preserved  in  the  ice  of  the 
North  of  Asia.  The  second  species  is  the 
rhinoceros  with  nostrils  not  partitioned 
(R.  leptorhinus),  which  had  persistent  in- 
cisors, but  concealed  in  the  gums,  three  toes 
on  each  foot,  two  horns,  an  elongated  cra- 
nium, and  slender  bones.  This  species, 
which  is  not  so  well  characterized  as  the 
preceding,  has  been  found  chiefly  in  the 
superior  tertiarics  of  Italy  and  the  south  of 
France.  M.  de  Blainville  likewise  refers 
the  bones  found  in  caverns  in  the  south  of 
France  to  R.  tichorhinus,  while  those  of  the 
north  and  of  Belgium  contain  only  the  re- 
mains of  the  preceding  species.  The  third 
species  is  the  rhinoceros  with  incisors  (R. 
incisivus),  characterized  by  half  salient  in- 
cisors in  the  two  jaws,  four  toes  on  the  an- 
terior feet,  flat  metatarsi,  &c.  It  would 
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i appear  that  the  male  bore  two  horns,  aiij 
1 that  the  female  was  destitute  of  these  ap- 
1 i>endage3.  The  latter,  for  this  reason,  has 
1 been  made  the  type  of  the  genus  Acerothe- 
' riuin  of  M.  Kaup.  The  Jl.  iitcisivus  is  found 
, in  the  middle  tertiary  formations,  and  has 
1 l>een  described  under  many  names.  In  the 
■:  tH.waIik  Hills,  in  India,  Dr.  Falconer  and 
Jlajor  Cautley  have  discovered  remains  of 
other  fossil  siwcies  ; figures  of  these  are  given 
in  their  Fc/u/m  aniiqiui  Sivalenais:  the  origi- 
nals are  preserved  in  the  British  Museum. 

1 It  apiiears  that  rhinoceroses  have  not  ex- 
1 isted  during  the  whole  commencement  of 

■ the  tertiary  epoch,  for  the  eocene  formations 
j yield  no  trace  of  them.  They  have  appeared, 

' for  the  first  time,  in  the  middle  or  mioceno 
j period,  during  which  the  It.  incisivits  has 
1 inhabited  the  greater  part  of  Europe.  To- 
: wards  the  close  of  the  tertiary  epoch  this 
1 species  has  been  replaced  by  the  R.  Icpto- 
; rhinus,  and  during  the  diluvian  epoch,  it  is 
i the  R.  tichorhiiius  which  has  been  the  most 

abundant  and  most  widely  ditfused.  In  the 
' present  day  rhinoceroses  do  not  exist  in 
‘ Europe,  and  are  only  found  in  the  warmest 
1 countries.  We  find  three  species  in  Africa, 

1 one  species  in  Continental  Asia,  and  two  in 
i the  Sunda  Islands.  America  and  New  Hol- 
' land  have  not  any  at  present,  and  do  not 
appear  to  have  possessed  any  in  the  epoch 
, anterior  to  our  own. 

RIIIPIDUKA.  [See  Fa-vtail.] 

RHIZOSTOMA.  A genus  of  Acalephtc, 
bearing  a close  external  resemblance  to  the 
Medusa. 

RIIOfAXOCERA.  The  first  section  of  the 
I.epidoptera,  in  the  recent  Classification  of 
I nsects,  corresponding  with  the  genus  Papilio 
(I.inn.),  and  deriving  its  name  from  gene- 
rally haring  the  antennee,  which  are  thin 
and  elongated,  terminated  by  a knob.  This 
section  comprises  the  well-known  tribes  of 
Butterflies,  whose  elegant  forms  and  beau- 
tiful colours  maybe  mistaken  forj  “winged 
flowers  or  flying  gems.”  They  vary  greatly 
in  size,  as  well  as  in  the  diversity  of  their 
colours  : here,  in  our  native  fields,  we  have 
some  species  not  an  inch  across  tlie  wings, 
1 while  in  India  and  South  America  are  to 
B be  seen,  fluttering  in  the  sun's  warm  rays, 
1 gorgeous  specimens  nine  or  ten  inches  in 
I expanse.  Their  flight  is  also  os  varied  os 
B that  of  the  feathered  tribes,  and  can  as 
H readily  be  distinguished  by  the  skilful  col- 
1 lector.  Some  skim  along  the  plain  with 
1 graceful  elegance  ; others  fly  more  slowly, 
1 and  with  an  undulating  motion  ; while 
1 others,  again,  rise  high  into  the  air,  and  sail 
1 over  the  topmost  branches  of  the  sturdy  oak. 
1 The  prevalence  of  particular  colours  in 
1 certain  groups  also  deserves  mention  : thus 
the  Polyommnti  arc  chiefly  blue  ; among  the 
PirritiKB  the  colour  is  cither  white  or  orange 
tipped  with  black  ; in  the  llipparchue, 
dull  brown  ; in  LycKna,  bright  copper 
colour  t while  the  N ipnphalul(E  have  their 
wings  varied  with  beautiful  eyes  or  spots  ; 
l and  the  Fritillaries  arc  fulvous,  varied  on 

■ the  under  side  with  pearly  patches We 

I might  extend  tills  article  to  an  Indefinite 

length  were  we  to  attempt  to  describe  the 
various  haldts,  the  distinctive  characters, 
and  the  transformations,  JCc.  of  these  beau- 
tiful insects  i but  wc  trust  the  reader  will 
excuse  us  if  we  at  once  refer  him,  for  such 
additional  information  as  our  space  would 
allow,  to  the  articles  PAPiLiq  and  Lepidop- 

TBKA. 

RHYNCIlQilA.  A genus  of  Grallatorial 
birds  allied  to  the  Snipes.  The  species 
Riiynciiuia  Australis,  which  is  a summer 
visitant  of  New  South  Wales,  in  its  habits 
and  disposition  partakes  both  of  the  true 
Snipes  and  the  Sandpipers  ; running  about, 
like  the  latter,  among  the  rushes  or  on  the 
bare  ground  at  the  edge  of  the  w'ater.  Olive- 
green,  with  narrow  bars  and  marblings  of 
dark  brown,  is  the  prevailing  colour  ; and  a 
pale  buff  stripe  runs  from  the  bill  down  the 
centre  of  the  head  to  the  nape  ; breast  and 
all  the  under  surface  white  ; legs  pale  green. 
The  male  is  much  smaller  tluin  the  female, 
and  has  the  sides, back,  andfrontof  the  neck 
much  lighter  and  mingled  with  patches  of 
white  ; wings  more  olive,  the  coverts  orna- 
mented with  numerous  large  irregular 
patches  of  buff,  encircled  with  a narrow  line 
of  black  j the  buff  bands  on  the  primaries 
richer  and  more  distinct  i the  scapularies 
speckled  with  white  ; the  patch  on  each  side 
of  the  chest  dark  olive,  with  large  patches  of 
white  surrounded  by  a line  of  black.  The 
plumage  of  the  female,  contrary  to  the  gene- 
ral rule,  is  darker,  richer,  and  more  distinctly 
defined.  Mr.  Gould  says  that  on  dissection 
be  observed  an  anatomical  peculiarity  of  a 
very  extraordinary  nature,  the  more  so  as  it 
exists  in  the  female  alone  ; namely,  the 
great  elongation  of  the  trachea,  which  passes 
down  between  the  skin  and  the  muscles 
forming  the  breast  for  the  whole  length  of 
the  body,  making  four  distinct  convolutions 
before  entering  the  lungs.  This  was  after- 
wards examined  by  Mr.  Yarrell,  who  states 
that  the  form  and  position  of  the  trachea  in 
the  Rhynchma  Australis  is  similar  to  that  of 
the  Semipalmated  Goose,  figured  in  the  15th 
volume  of  the  Trans.  Linn.  Soc.  Tab.  14. 

RHYNCnOPHORA.  An  extensive  group 
or  subsection  of  Coleopterous  insects,  dis- 
tinguished by  the  front  of  the  head  being 
produced  into  a long  snout  or  rostrum,  at 
the  extremity  of  which  is  the  rnouth.  The 
body  is  oval  or  rounded ; the  antennas  are 
inserted  at  the  sides  of  the  rostrum,  and  are 
short,  elbowed,  and  often  terminated  in  an 
oval  club  ; the  mandibles  are  small  but  ro- 
bust ; the  palpi  short  and  conical ; and  the 
third  tarsal  joint  deeply  bilobed.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  species  are  of  small  or  moderate 
size : but  the  elytra  of  some  of  them  are 
most  brilliantly  coloured  : they  are  widely 
distributed,  but  abound  chiefly  in  hot  coun- 
tries, and  all  are  herbivorous.  The  larva; 
are  white  and  fleshy  grubs,  with  strong  and 
horny  jaws,  whereby  they  arc  enabled  to 
gnaw  the  harder  parts  of  vegetable  food,  on 
wliich  they  subsist. 

Tliesc  beetles  arc  often  very  hurtful  to 
plants,  by  boring  into  the  leaves,  bark,  buds, 
fruit,  and  seeds,  and  feeding  upon  the  soft 
substance  therein  contained.  They  arc  di - 
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umal  insects,  and  love  to  como  out  of  their 
retreats  and  enjoy  the  sunshine.  Some  of 
them  fly  well ; but  others  have  no  wings,  or 
only  very  short  ones,  imder  the  wing-cases, 
and  are  therefore  unable  to  fly.  They  walk 
slowly,  and  being  of  a timid  nature,  and 
witliout  the  means  of  defence,  when  alarmed 
they  turn  back  their  antenna:  under  the 
snout,  fold  up  their  legs,  and  fall  from  the 
plants  on  whieh  they  live.  The  larva:  have 
strong  and  horny  j aws,  with  wliich  they  gnaw 
those  parts  of  plants  whieh  serve  for  their 
food.  Some  of  them  bore  into  and  spoil 
fruits,  grain,  and  seeds ; some  attack  the 
leaves  and  stems  of  plants,  causing  them  to 
sw'ell  and  become  cankered  ; while  others 
penetrate  into  the  solid  wood,  interrupt  the 
course  of  the  sap,  and  occasion  the  branch 
above  the  seat  of  attack  to  wither  and  die. 
Most  of  these  grubs  are  transformed  within 
the  vegetable  substances  upon  which  they 
have  lived;  some,  however,  W'hen  fully  grown, 
go  into  the  ground,  where  they  are  changed 
to  pupae,  and  afterwards  to  beetles.  This 
subsection  corresponds  with  the  Linnajan 
genera  Bruchus,  Attelabus,  and  Curculio. 
Some  of  the  most  extraordinary  species  of 
Ehyncophorous  insects  compose  the  South 
African  genus  Antliarhinus,  in  one  sex  of 
wliich  the  rostrum  is  nearly  three  times  as 
long  as  the  body,  porrected,  and  as  thin  as  a 
fine  needle.  In  the  great  work  of  Schoenherr 
on  these  insects  at  least  7000  species  are  de- 
scribed or  alluded  to. 

RHYNCHOPS.  We  learn  from  Wilson’s 
American  Ornithology,  that  this  truly  sin- 
gular bird  was  the  only  species  of  its  tribe 
discovered  at  the  time  he  wrote.  Another 
species  at  least,  the  S.  orientalis  has  been 
since  found  in  Africa.  Tlie  species  whose 
history  we  here  subjoin  is  the  Black  Skim- 
mer ; or  Sheerwater.  (,Iihi/nc?iops  nigt-a.) 
It  is  a bird  of  passage  in  the  United  States, 
and  makes  its  first  appearance  on  the 
shores  of  New  Jersey  early  in  May.  It  re- 
sides there,  as  W'ell  as  along  the  whole  At- 
lantic coast,  during  the  summer,  and  retires 
early  in  September.  Its  favourite  haunts 


are  low  sand  bars,  raised  above  the  reach 
of  the  summer  tides  ; and  also  dry  flat 
sands  on  the  beach  in  front  of  the  ocean. 
Early  in  June  these  birds  form  themselves 
into  small  societies,  fifteen  or  twenty  pair 
frequently  breeding  witliin  a few  yards  of 
eacli  other.  The  nest  is  a mere  hollow  formed 
in  the  sand  ; and  the  female  lays  tliree  eggs, 
almost  perfectly  oval,  of  a clear  white, 
marked  with  large  round  spots  of  brownish 
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black,  and  intermixed  witli  others  of  a paler  ; 
dusky  hue.  The  female  sits  on  them  only  ' 
during  tlie  night,  or  in  wet  and  stormy 
weatlier.  The  young  remain  for  several 
weeks  before  they  are  able  to  fly  ; are  fed 
witli  great  assiduity  by  both  parents ; and 
seem  to  delight  in  lying  with  loosened  wings, 
flat  on  the  sand,  enjoying  its  invigorating 
warmth.  They  breed  but  once  in  the  season. 

The  Sheerwater  is  formed  for  skimming,  ' 
while  on  wing,  the  surface  of  the  sea  for  its 
food,  which  consists  of  small  fish,  shrimps, 
young  fry,  &c.,  whose  usual  liaunts  arc  near 
the  shore,  and  towards  the  surface.  That 
the  lower  mandible,  when  dipt  into  and 
cleaving  the  water,  might  not  retard  the 
bird’s  way,  it  is  thinned  and  sharpened  like 
the  blade  of  a knife  ; the  upper  mandible 
being,  at  such  times,  elevated  above  water,  ' 
is  curtailed  in  its  length,  as  being  less  ne- 
cessary,  but  tapering  gradually  to  a point, 
that,  on  shutting,  it  may  offer  less  opposition.  ■ 
To  prevent  inconvenience  from  the  rusliing  | 
of  the  water,  the  mouth  is  confined  to  the  ' 
mere  opening  of  the  gullet,  which,  indeed,  | 
prevents  mastication  taking  place  there  ; but  ! 
the  stomach,  or  gizzard,  to  which  this  busi-  j 
ness  is  solely  allotted,  is  of  uncommon  ; 
hardness,  strength,  and  muscularity,  far  ' 
surpassing  in  these  respects  any  other  water  ! 
bird  with  which  I am  acquainted.  To  all 
these  is  added  a vast  expansion  of  wing,  to 
enable  the  bird  to  saifwith  sufficient  celerity 
wliile  dipping  in  the  water.  The  general 
proportion  of  the  length  of  our  swiftest  hawks  ; 
and  swallows,  to  their  breadth,  is  as  one  to  ! 
two  ; but  in  the  present  case,  os  there  is  not  i 
only  the  resistance  of  the  air,  but  also  that  1 
of  the  water,  to  overcome,  a still  greater 
volume  of  wing  is  given,  the  Sheerwater  I 
measuring  nineteen  inches  in  length,  and 
upwards  of  forty-four  in  extent.  In  short 
(says  Wilson),  whoever  has  attentively  ex- 
amined this  curious  apparatus,  and  observed 
the  possessor,  with  his  ample  wings,  long 
bending  neck,  and  lower  mandible,  occa- 
sionally dipt  into  and  ploughing  the  surface, 
and  the  facility  with  which  he  procures  his 
food,  cannot  but  consider  it  a mere  playful 
amusement,  when  compared  with  the  dashing 
immersions  of  the  tern,  the  gull,  or  the  fisn- 
hawk,  who,  to  the  superficial  observer,  appear 
so  superiorly  accommodated. 

The  voice  of  the  Sheerwater  is  harsh  and 
screaming,  resembling  that  of  the  tern,  but 
stronger.  It  flies  with  a slowly  flapping 
flight,  dipping  occasionally,  with  steady  ex- 
panded wings  and  banded  neck,  its  lower 
mandible  into  the  sea,  and,  with  oiien  mouth, 
receiving  its  food  as  it  ploughs  along  the 
surface.  It  is  rarely  seen  swimming  on  the 
water,  but  frequently  rests  in  large  parties 
on  the  saud  bars  at  low  water.  The  lenglli 
and  breadth  of  this  bird  we  before  noticed 
as  nineteen  inches  by  forty-four  : tlie  length 
of  the  lower  mandible  is  four  inches  and  a 
half ; of  the  upper,  three  Inches  and  a half ; 
both  of  a scarlet  red,  tinged  with  orange, 
and  ending  in  black  ; the  lower  extremely 
thin  ; the  upper  grooved,  so  ns  to  receive  the 
edge  of  the  lower  : the  nostril  is  large  and 
pervious,  placed  in  a hollow  near  the  baM 
and  edge  of  the  upper  mandible,  where  it 


projects  greatly  over  the  lower  ; upper  part 
of  the  head,  neck,  back,  and  scapulars,  deep 
black  i wings  the  same,  except  the  second- 
aries, which  are  white  on  the  inner  vanes, 
and  also  tipt  with  white ; taii  forked,  the 
two  middie  feathers  being  about  an  inch  and 
a half  shorter  than  tlie  exterior  ones,  all 
black,  broadly  edged  on  both  sides  with 
wliite;  tail-coverts,  white  on  the  outer  side, 
biack  in  the  middie  ; front,  passing  down 
the  neck,  below  the  eye,  throat,  breast,  and 
tt  hole  lower  parts,  pure  white  ; legs  and 
webbed  feet,  bright  scarlet.  The  female  is 
less  than  the  male,  but  the  colours  and 
markings  are  very  similar.  The  Sheenvater 
is  found  on  various  coasts  of  Asia,  as  weli 
as  America,  residing  princijiaily  near  the 
tropics,  and  migrating  into  the  temperate 
regions  of  tlie  globe  for  the  purpose  of  rearing 
his  young.  He  is  rarely  or  never  seen  far 
out  at  sea,  and  must  not  be  mistaken  for  the 
Sheerwater  Petrel  (a  species  of  Puffiniis), 
which  is  met  with  on  every  part  of  the  ocean, 
skimming  along  with  bended  wings. 

RIBBON-FISH.  (Cepola.)  A genus  of 
Acanthopterygious  fishes  belonging  to  the 
Ticiiiadu-  family.  The  peculiar  characters  of 
this  genus  are  indicated  by  the  name  ; the 
species  being  distinguished  by  their  iength- 
ened  bodies,  much  flattened  at  the  sides, 
and  having  very  small  scales.  In  this  family 
are  three  tribes  j one  having  the  muzzle 
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elongated,  the  mouth  deeply  cleft,  with 
strong  trenchant  teeth,  and  the  lower  jaw 
projecting  beyond  the  upper : the  other 
tribe  comprehending  genera  which  have  the 
mouth  small  and  little  cleft.  These  occur 
in  the  Mediterranean,  the  Indian,  the  At- 
lantic, and  the  Arctic  Seas  ; and  some  of 
them  are  ten  feet  in  length.  A third  trilre 
has  the  muzzle  short,  and  the  mouth  cleft 
obliquely. 

RICE-BIRD.  (Loxia  oryzivora.)  This 
bird,  which  is  about  the  size  of  a Greenfinch, 
is  a native  of  Java,  and  is  sometimes  called 
the  Java  Sparrow.  The  bill  is  extremely 
thick,  and  of  a fine  red  colour  above  and 
beneath,  except  towards  the  point,  where 
there  is  a little  space  of  white.  The  eyes 
are  dark,  and  the  irides  red.  The  whole 
head  is  black,  except  a white  oval  spot  on 
each  clieek  : the  neck,  breast,  back,  and 
coverts  of  the  wings,  are  of  a fine  bluish 
ash-colour,  tiic  rump  being  somewhat  lighter 
than  the  back  ; while  the  ash-colour  on  the 
breast  changes  gradually  towards  the  belly 
into  a blossom-colour,  terminating  in  a dirty 
white.  The  greater  quill-feathers,  as  well 
as  the  whole  tail,  are  black  ; the  legs  and 


feet  are  of  a faint  red  hue  j and  the  elaws 
are  of  a dingy  white.  Fiom  the  general 
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plumage  being  remarkably  smooth  and 
even,  this  bird  derives  a peculiar  beauty. 

RICE-BUNTING,  RICE-BIRD,  orBOB- 
0-LINK.  {Dolichonyx  oryzivotnts.)  The  spe- 
cific characters  of  this  bird  are  — tail-feathers 
very  acute ; adult  male,  in  spring  dress, 
black,  the  hind  head  yellowish  white  ; 
scapulars,  rump,  and  tail-coverts,  white, 
tinged  with  ash.  The  Rice-Bunting  mi- 
grates over  the  continent  of  America  from 
I.abrador  to  Mexico,  and  over  the  Great 
Antilles,  appearing  in  the  southern  extre- 
mity of  the  United  States  about  the  end  of 
March.  Their  food  is  insects  and  worms, 
and  the  seeds  of  the  grassy  meadows.  In 
the  autumn  they  sometimes  attack  the  crops 
of  oats  and  barley.  The  song  of  the  male 
continues,  with  little  interruption,  as  long 
ns  the  female  is  sitting,  and  is  singular  and 
pleasant ; it  consists  of  a jingling  medley  of 
short,  variable  notes,  confused,  rapid,  and 
continuous.  The  relish  for  song  and  mer- 
riment is  confined  to  the  male  i but  he 
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generally  loses  his  musical  talent  about  the 
end  of  the  first  week  in  .Inly,  from  which 
time,  or  somewhat  earlier,  liis  plumage 
begins  to  lose  its  gay  colours,  and  to  assume 
the  humble  hue  of  that  of  the  female.  About 
the  middle  of  August  they  enter  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania,  on  their  way  to  the 
south.  There,  along  the  shores  of  the  large 
rivers  lined  with  floating  fields  of  wild  rice, 
they  find  abundant  subsistence,  grow  fat, 
and  their  flesh  liecomes  little  inferior  in 
flavour  to  that  of  the  European  Ortolan  j on 
which  account  the  Reed  or  Rice-birds,  os 
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they  are  tlien  eallcd,  are  shot  in  great  num- 
bers. Wlien  tlie  cool  nights  in  October 
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eommence,  they  move  still  farther  south,  till 
they  reach  the  islands  of  Cuba  and  Ja- 
maica. 

RIFLE  BIRD.  (PtiJoris  Paradisevs.) 
This  magnificent  bird  which  Mr.  Gould 
considers  is  without  exception  the  most  gor- 
geously plumaged  one  yet  discovered  in 
Australia,  is  found  in  the  south-eastei-n 
portion  of  that  country,  inhabiting  the 
“ brushes.”  The  general  colour  of  the  male 
is  a rich  velvety  black,  glossed  on  the  upper 
surface  with  brownish  lilac  ; under  surface 
similar,  but  all  the  feathers  of  the  abdomen 
and  flanks  broadly  margined  with  rich 
olive-green  ; feathers  of  the  head  and  throat 
small,  scale-like,  and  of  a shining  metallic 
blue-green  j two  centre  tail-feathers  rich 
shining  metallic  green,  the  remainder  deep 
black  ; bill  and  feet  black.  But  while  the 
male  is  adorned  with  hues  only  equalled  by 
some  species  of  the  Trochilidoe  or  Humming- 
birds, the  dress  of  the  female  is  remarkably 
plain  and  sombre.  The  Rifle  Bird’s  powers 
of  flight  are  very  limited,  arising  from  the 
shortness  and  truncate  form  of  the  wing  j 
but  owing  to  that  structure  it  ascends  the 
upright  boles  of  trees  precisely  after  the 
manner  of  the  Climacteric  many  of  whose 
habits  it  possesses, 

RIRG-DOVE.  (Columba  palumbtis.)  This 
is  the  largest  of  all  the  Pigeon  tribe,  mea- 
suring above  seventeen  inches  in  length. 
Its  bill  is  pale  red ; the  eyes  pale  yellow  j 
the  upper  parts  of  the  body  bluish  ash,  deep- 
est on  the  upper  parts  of  the  back  ; the  head 
and  fore  part  of  the  neck,  pale  ash  gray  ; 
the  lower  part  of  the  neck  and  breast,  vinous 
ash  ) the  belly,  thighs,  and  vent,  dull  white. 
It  receives  its  name  from  having  a semi- 
circular line  of  white  on  the  hinder  part  of 
the  neck,  above,  and  beneath  which  the 
feathers  are  glossy,  and  of  a varying  hue 
according  to  the  light  in  which  they  are 
seen  : the  greater  quills  are  dusky,  and  all 
of  them  e.vcepting  the  outermost,  edged 
with  white : i'rom  the  point  of  the  wing  a 


white  line  extends  downwards,  passing  above 
the  bastard  wing  ; the  tail  is  ash  gray,  tipi)cd 
with  black  : legs  red,  and  partly  covered 
with  feathers  ; claws  black.  The  Iting-dovc 
is  very  generally  diffused  throughout  Eu- 
rope ; and  is  said  to  be  migratory ; though 
it  is  certain  that  there  are  many  which  re- 
main and  regularly  breed  here.  They  sel- 
dom fly  singly,  but  in  large  flocks  ; and  they 
subsist  on  grain,  acorns,  ii’y-berries,  and 
other  wild  fruits.  Their  cooing  is  louder 
and  more  plaintive  than  that  of  the  common 
Pigeon,  but  is  not  beard  except  in  pairing 
time,  or  during  fine  weather. 

“ The  Ring-dove,”  as  Mr.  Waterton  ob- 
serves, “ lays  two  snow-white  eggs  on  a nest 
which  may  be  termed  a platform  of  sticks, 
so  sparingly  put  together,  that  the  eggs  are 
easily  seen  through  it  by  an  eye  habituated 
to  took  for  them.  On  inspecting  this  ap- 
parent commencement  or  remnant  of  a nest, 
one  is  led  to  surmise,  at  the  first  glance,  that 
the  young  are  necessarily  exposed  to  many 
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a cold  and  bitter  blast  during  the  spring  of 
this  ever-changing  climate.  ‘ But  God  tern-  : 
pers  the  wind,’  said  Maria,  ‘ to  the  shorn 
lamb  i’  and  in  the  case  before  us.  instinct 
teaches  the  parent  bird  to  sit  upon  its  off- 
spring for  a longer  period  after  they  are 
hatched  than,  perhaps,  any  other  of  the 
feathered  tribe.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
droppings  of  the  young,  which  the  old  birds 
of  some  species  carefnlly  convey  away,  are 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  nest  of  the  Ring- 
dove. They  soon  form  a kind  of  plaster, 
strong  and  scentless.  Tliis  adds  consistency  ' 
to  the  nest,  producing,  at  the  same  time,  a i 
defence  against  the  cold.  The  ornithologist, 
while  going  his  autumnal  beats,  in  quest  of  , 
knowledge,  on  seeing  this,  will  know  im-  i 
mediately  that  the  nest  has  contained  young  : 
should  this  be  wanting,  he  may  conclude 
that  the  nest  has  been  abandoned  at  an  early  * 
period.  As  he  will  find  but  very  few  nests  ' 
with  this  species  of  plaster  in  them,  he  may  i 
conclude,  to  a certainty,  that  the  Ring-dove 
has  a host  of  enemies  in  this  country,  and 
that  it  is  seldom  fortunate  enough  to  rear 
its  young  to  that  state  in  which  the  faculty 
of  flying  saves  them  from  destruction.  Ro  ^ 
bird  in  the  British  dominions  seems  to  re.«ort 
to  so  many  trees  and  shrubs  for  the  purpose 
of  incubation  ns  the  Ring-dove.  Not  a tree,  j 
from  the  towering  pine  to  the  lowly  thorn,  j 
ever  comes  amiss  to  it.  » » * During  the 
winter  months  they  arc  exceedingly  sh3'  and 
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timorous,  seeking  for  safety  in  lofty  flight, 
the  moment  they  see  you  approach.  Tliey 
heeome  <iuitc  silent  towards  the  last  week 
in  October,  and  their  notes  are  reduced  to 
I half  their  number  for  some  days  before  tlicy 
! cease  to  coo  entirety.  At  tliis  period  they 
i discontinue  those  graceful  risings  and  sink- 
, ings  in  the  air,  in  which  they  appear  to  so 
' much  advantage  during  the  whole  of  the 
breeding  season.  • * * As  yet,  all  attempts 
' to  reclaim  this  Pigeon  have  been  of  no  avail. 

I I should  suppose  it  is  not  in  the  power  of 
. man  to  make  it  breed  within  the  walls  of  a 
I dovecot.” 

I RINGLET  CBUTTERFLY].  A name 
given  by  collectors  to  the  species  Hipparchia 
JlpperaiUJiiis. 

RmjLET  [MOTHS].  A name  given  by 
collectors  to  species  of  Moths  of  the  genus 
Emmelesia. 

ROACH.  (CypriKtis  This  fish 

I inhabits  deep,  stili,  and  clear  rivers  ; is  con- 
I sidered  coarse  rather  than  delicate  ; and  in 
I general  weighs  from  about  a pound  to  a 
I pound  and  a half,  though  it  is  occasionally 
; larger.  In  shape  it  is  deep,  but  rather  thin  ; 
the  bock  much  arched  ; the  scales  large  and 
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easily  deciduous  ; and  the  lateral  line  is 
considerably  incurvated  towards  the  abdo- 
men. Its  general  colour  is  silvery,  with  a 
cast  of  dull  yellow,  growing  more  dusky  on 
the  upper  parts  : fins  red  ; dorsal  fin  rather 
small,  and  situated  on  the  middle  of  the 
bock  : tail  slightly  forked.  The  Roach  is 
a gregarious  fish,  always  swimming  in  large 
shoals,  and  feeding  on  worms  and  herbs. 
It  generally  spawns  about  the  middle  of 
May,  and  is  very  prolific.  Although  in  no 
preat  esteem  in  this  country,  it  is  considered 
in  many  jiarts  of  Europe  as  an  excellent  fish 
for  the  table,  its  flesh  being  white  and  firm. 

ROBIN.  The  Rbdbreast  [which  see]. 
Also  the  name  given  in  America  to  the 
T Urdus  mU/ratorius.  Nearly  every  country 
I has  its  “ Robin  j ” colonists  assigning  the 
name  to  the  most  familiar  Rcd-breostcd  bird 
which  occurs  in  the  land  of  their  adoption. 
Thus  the  Robins  of  Great  Britain,  America, 
New  Holland,  or  other  countries,  belong  to 
very  different  genera. 

ROD  ENT  I A.  Rodext  or  Gxawixo 
Animals.  This  name  is  given  to  an  Order 
of  mammiferous  quadrupeds,  occupying,  in 
many  respects,  an  intermediate  place  be- 
tween the  purely  carnivorous  and  purely 
herbivorous  .Mammalia,  and  so  forming  the 
connecting  link  between  them.  I.ikc  the 
I Carnivora,  they  are  ungmculatfd,  or  fur- 


nished with  claws  ; but  the  chief  peculiarity 
of  this  order  is  seen  in  the  remarkable  con- 
formation of  the  teeth.  They  have  two  long 
chisel-shaped  incisors  in  each  jaw,  by  some 
zoologists  said  to  be  canines,  and  a vacant 
space  between  the  incisors  and  the  molars, 
The  conformation  of  the  gnawing  teeth  is 
beautifully  adapted  to  the  purpose  they  have 
to  fulfil : they  are  required  to  have  a sharp 
edge,  in  order  to  make  their  way  through 
tough  vegetable  substanees,  and  they  must 
at  the  same  time  be  very  strong  and  firm  ; 
this  is  effected  by  the  principal  substance  of 
the  tooth  being  composed  of  very  tough 
ivory,  with  a plate  of  hard  enamel  in  front 
only,  which  latter,  wearing  most  slowly,  is 
always  left  as  a sharp  projecting  edge.  The 
molar  teeth,  which  are  separated  from  the 
canines  by  a wide  interval,  are  composed  of 
alternate  plates  of  enamel  and  ivory,  which, 
wearing  unequally,  stand  up  in  ridges,  and 
give  them  a rasp-like  surface.  The  ridges 
are  always  transverse,  or  in  a direction  from 
side  to  side  of  the  head ; and  as  the  lower 
jaw  has  considerable  facility  of  moving 
backwards  and  forwards,  it  greatly  increases 
the  power  of  trituration.  In  the  frugivorous 
species  of  the  Order,  however,  the  surface 
of  the  molar  teeth  is  raised  into  rounded 
tubercles,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Squirrel, 
for  instance ; whilst  in  those  animals  which 
have  any  carnivorous  tendency,  as  in  the 
Rat,  they  are  raised  into  sharp  ixjints,  thus 
bearing  some  resemblance  to  those  quadru- 
peds which  are  wholly  carnivorous.  At  the 
same  time,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
there  are  some  animals  belonging  to  the 
Order  Rodeniia,  whose  propensities  to  devour 
almost  anything  thati'nlls  in  their  way,  are 
such  as  to  be  entitled  to  the  term  omnivorous. 
The  animals  composing  tliis  order  are  mostly 
of  small  size ; some  are  docile  and  gentle, 
wliilst  others  are  savage  and  untameable  j 
their  instinctive  powers  are  great,  but  they 
possess  not  much  sagacity.  In  form  they  may 
be  said  to  be  disproportionate,  the  posterior 
limbs  being  generally  much  larger  than  the 
anterior ; they  rather  leap  than  walk  ; and 
most  of  them  have  the  habit  of  sitting  upon 
their  haunches,  and  of  using  their  fore  paws 
for  the  prehension  of  food,  &c.  The  brain 
of  the  Rodents  is,  os  Cuvier  remarks,  nearly 
smooth  and  without  convolutions ; the  orbits 
are  not  separated  from  the  temporal  fossa;, 
which  have  but  little  depth  ; the  eyes  are 
entirely  directed  laterally  ; the  zygomatic 
arches,  delicate  and  curved  Ixtlow,  plainly 
indicate  the  weakness  of  their  jaws  j the 
anterior  limbs  have  scarcely  any  rotary  mo- 
tion, and  their  two  bones  are  nearly  united  i 
in  abort,  the  inferiority  of  these  animals 
shows  itself  in  the  greater  part  of  the  details 
of  their  organization.  Nevertheless,  the  ge- 
nera which  have  the  strongest  clavicles  enjoy 
a certain  dexterity,  and  use  their  fore  feet 
for  carrying  their  food  to  their  mouth  j while 
others  tthe  squirrels  for  instance)  climb  trees 
with  the  utmost  facility. 

ROEBUCK,  or  ROE  DEER.  (Cervus 
Capreoliis.)  Although  there  are  very  few, 
if  any,  of  this  liglit  and  agile  species  of  the 
Deer  tribe  in  England,  they  are  still  to  be 
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met  with  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Scot- 
land, making  tlieir  couches,  like  hares, 
among  the  heather.  In  size  they  are  far 
inferior  to  the  Fallow  Deer,  being  only  about 
two  feet  four  inches  in  height,  and  three  feet 
six  inches  in  length.  They  are  of  a reddish 
brown  colour  on  the  back,  the  chest  and 
belly  yellowish,  and  the  rump  white : the 
horns  are  about  nine  inches  long,  round,  and 
divided  into  three  branches.  The  Roebuck 
seems  naturally  attached  to  shady  thickets 
and  rising  slopes.  All  its  motions  are  elegant 
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and  easy  ; bounding  with  the  utmost  faci- 
lity, and  continuing  the  course  with  little 
apparent  fatigue.  In  many  essential  par- 
ticulars, this  animal  differs  from  its  conge- 
ners ; not  merely  in  its  lightness  of  figure 
and  limb,  but  in  its  appetites,  inclinations, 
aud  general  habitudes.  Instead  of  herding 
together  in  large  communities,  these  Deer 
live  in  separate  families  j the  sire,  the  dam, 
and  the  yoimg  associating  together,  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  others.  Every  other  species 
of  Deer  is  inconstant  in  affection  ; but  the 
Roebuck  never  forsakes  its  mate. 

The  female  goes  with  young  about  five 
months  ; when  she  forms  a retreat  in  the 
tliickest  part  of  some  wood,  and  generally 
produces  two  at  a birth,  which  she  carefully 
conceals  from  the  buck.  The  fawns  conti- 
nue to  follow  the  dam  eight  or  nine  months  ; 
and,  on  separating,  their  horns  begin  to  ap- 
pear, simple  and  without  ramification  the 
first  year,  as  in  those  of  the  stag  : these  they 
shed  at  the  end  of  autumn,  and  renew  them 
during  the  winter  j differing  from  the  stag 
in  this  particular,  the  latter  shedding  his 
horns  in  the  spring,  and  renewing  them  in 
the  summer.  The  Roebuck  can  easily  be 
subdued,  but  never  perfectly  tamed.  fiTo 
arts  can  teach  it  familiarity  with  its  feeder, 
much  less  to  show  any  attachment  to  liim  ; 
but  it  always  retains  some  portion  of  its  na- 
tural wildness. 

ROLLER.  (Coracios.)  A genus  of  birds 
allied  to  the  Crows  and  Jays,  in  general  dis- 
tinguished by  peculiar  elegance  and  splen- 
dour of  colours.  They  are  very  shy,  inlia- 
biting  the  thickest  and  most  unfrequented 
woods,  though,  like  the  crows,  tliey  are 
frequently  seen  in  newly  ploughed  fields, 
searching  for  worms  and  larval.  They  are 
more  wild  aud  untractable  than  their  con- 
geners, aud  do  not  appear  to  possess  the 
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imitative  faculty  of  the  Jay  or  Magpie. 
These  birds,  of  which  there  arc  several  spe- 
rics,  are  found  in  Asia,  Africa,  andthe  Iiotter 
parts  of  America  ; but  only  one  is  a native 
of  Europe.  This  is 

The  Common  or  GAnnuLous  Roller. 
(,Cora<nas  garrula.)  This  bird  is  frequently 
met  with  in  Italy,  France,  Spain,  and  many 
other  parts  of  Europe,  but  is  seldom  seen  in 
England.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a Jay,  and 
of  an  elegant  shape.  The  bill  is  black, 
straight,  and  hooked  at  the  point ; the  orbits  i 
of  the  eyes  bare,  and  beyond  each  ej’e  is  a . 
small  bare  spot  or  protuberance.  Tlie  head,  . 
neck,  breast,  and  under  jiarts  are  of  a light  ! 
bluish  or  sea-green  colour  j the  back,  and 
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feathers  of  the  wkigs  next  to  it,  are  of  a red- 
dish brown  ; the  shoulders,  or  smaller  wing- 
coverts,  are  of  a rich  ultra-marine  blue  ; 
the  larger  coverts  bright  sea-green  ; the 
lower  part  of  the  smaller  wing-feathers 
ultra-marine  blue,  forming  a tolerably  large 
patch  of  that  colour  on  the  middle  of  the 
wing  ; the  remainder  of  the  wing  black  : 
the  back  and  scapular  feathers  pale  chestnut; 
the  rump  a fine  deep  blue,  as  are  also  the 
under  parts  ; and  the  tail  is  of  a dull  green, 
the  two  outer  feathers,  which  are  rather 
longer  than  the  rest,  being  tipped  with  blac#. 
The  legs,  which  are  short,  are  of  a dirty  . 
yellow  hue.  Its  note  is  loud  and  chattering;  ' 
hence  its  specific  name.  | 

The  Indian  Roller.  (^Coracian  Indica.)  ' 
In  size  this  bird  is  nearlj'  equal  to  the  i 
Common  Roller,  and  is  remarkable  for  the 
rich  and  vivid  appearance  of  its  colours. 
The  crown  of  the  head  is  greenish  blue  ; the 
remainder,  with  the  back,  scapuhu^,  neck, 
and  breast,  pale  ferruginous  ; the  feathers  of 
the  throat  aud  upper  part  of  the  breast  each 
marked  by  a paler  streak  down  the  shaft : 
the  belly,  thighs,  and  vent  are  sea-green : 
the  whole  wing  is  varied  with  deep  and  light 
blue,  so  os  to  divide  it  into  five  alternate  i 
bands : the  deep  or  predominating  colour 
being  the  richest  smalt  blue,  while  the  paler 
or  middle  part  is  a most  brilliant  blue-green, 
changing,  according  to  the  direction  of  the  ] 
light,  into  pure  pale  blue,  and  forming  adc- 
lightful  contrast  with  the  other.  The  tail  is 
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I of  the  same  vivid  apiiearuncc  as  the  wings  ; 
I the  base  and  the  tips  being  deep  blue,  and 
' the  middle  part  pale  or  grcenisli-blue.  In 
! this  3i>ceie3  tlie  two  exterior  tail-fathers  do 
i not  projeet  beyond  the  rest.  The  bill  is 
black  ; and  the  legs  reddish  brown.  Native 
of  many  parts  of  India  and  the  Indian 
, islands. 

I ROOK.  (Con'll)!  friigilegvs.)  Both  in  size 
• and  figure  the  Rook  greatly  resembles  the 
. Carrion  Crow  ; their  eolour  is  also  similar, 
the  plnmage  of  each  being  glossed  with  a 
rich  purple;  the  principal  distinction  between 
the  two  s|>ecies  is  found  in  the  bill  of  the 
Rook,  the  base  of  which  is  covered  with  a 
rough  scabrous  skin.  These  birds  are  very 
sociable,  and  build  close  to  each  other  in 
trees,  frequently  in  the  midst  of  large  and 
populous  towns.  In  tiiese  aerial  abodes  they 
establish  a kind  of  legal  constitution,  and 
suffer  none  to  fix  their  domicile  among  them 
but  acknowledged  natives  of  the  place. 
Rookeries  are,  in  consequence,  often  the 
scenes  of  bitter  contests  ; the  half-built 
, nests  of  new  comers  tom  in  pieces,  and  the 
unfortunate  couple  forced  to  begin  anew 
in  some  more  undisturbed  situation.  At  the 
commencement  of  spring  the  Rooks  begin  to 
build  their  nests  ; and  one  of  them  brings 
materials,  while  the  other  watches  the  build- 
ing, lest  it  should  be  plundered  by  its 
bretluen.  All  the  old  inhabitants,  however, 
are  already  provided  with  nests ; those 
which  served  them  in  former  years  requiring 
only  a little  trimming  and  dressing  to  render 
them  equally  commodious  with  new  habita- 
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lions.  The  young  Rooks  indeed  arc  unpro- 
vided, but  they  do  not  long  remain  so.  As 
soon  as  the  male  and  female  have  fixed  on 
an  eligible  branch,  they  begin  to  collect 
suitable  materials ; the  outside  of  the  nest 
consisting  chiefly  of  sticks,  and  the  inside 
usually  lined  with  fibrous  roots  ; the  whole 
regularly  and  substantially  arranged.  It 
not  unfrequently  happens  that  some  of  the 
old  birds  take  umbrage  at  the  young  ones 
for  making  choice  of  a spot  too  near  the 
abode  of  the  former  j hostilities  ensue,  and 
a speedy  removal  is  the  consequence ; but 
! all  opposition  ceases  whenever  the  female 
i I begins  to  lay,  and  not  one  of  the  whole  co- 
j ! lony  will  afterwards  molest  her.  They  arc 
j gregarious,  and  fly  in  immense  flocks  morn- 


ing and  evening  to  and  from  their  roosting- 
lilaces  in  quest  of  food. 

Rooks  are  often  accused  of  feeding  on  the 
corn  just  after  it  has  been  sown,  and  various 
methods  have  been  contrived  both  to  kill 
and  frighten  them  away  ; but  persons  who 
have  paid  the  most  attention  to  this  subject 
are  of  opinion  that  the  advantages  derived 
from  the  destruction  which  they  make  upon 
grubs,  larvsE,  worms,  and  noxious  insects, 
greatly  overpay  the  injury  done  to  the  future 
harvest,  by  the  small  quantity  of  corn  they 
may  destroy  in  searching  after  their  favour- 
ite food.  But  as  much  has  been  written  on 
this  oft-disputed  question,  as  well  as  on  the 
instincts  of  Rooks,  a few  extracts  in  this 
place  may  not  be  deemed  inappropriate. 

“ When  the  waters  retire  from  meadows 
and  low  lands,  where  they  have  remained 
any  time,  a luxurious  banquet  is  provided 
for  this  corvus,  in  the  multitude  of  worms 
which  it  finds  drowned  on  them.  But  its 
jubilee  is  the  season  of  the  cockchafer  (me?o- 
lontha  viUgaris),  when  every  little  copse, 
every  oak,  becomes  animated  with  it  and  all 
its  noisy,  joyful  family,  feeding  and  scram- 
bling for  the  Insect  food.  The  power  or 
faculty,  be  it  by  the  scent,  or  by  other  means 
that  rooks  possess  of  discovering  their  food, 
is  very  remarkable.  I have  often  observed 
tliem  alight  on  a pasture  of  uniform  verdure, 
and  exhibiting  no  sensible  appearance  of 
withering  or  decay,  and  immediately  com- 
mence stocking  up  the  ground.  Upon  in- 
vestigating the  object  of  their  operations,  I 
have  found  many  heads  of  plantains,  the 
little  autumnal  dandelions,  and  other  plants, 
drawn  out  of  the  ground  and  scattered  about, 
their  roots  having  been  eaten  off  by  a grub, 
leaving  only  a crown  of  leaves  upon  the 
surface.  This  grub  beneath,  in  the  earth, 
the  Rooks  had  detected  in  their  flight,  and 
descended  to  feed  on  it,  first  pulling  up  the 
plant  which  concealed  it,  and  then  drawing 
the  larvffi  from  their  holes.  By  what  inti- 
mation this  bird  had  discovered  its  hidden 
food  we  are  at  a loss  to  conjecture  ; but  the 
Rook  has  always  been  supposed  to  scent 
matters  with  great  discrimination.” — Journ. 
of  a jS'aturalist. 

“ The  Rook  entices  its  young  from  the 
breeding  trees  as  soon  as  they  can  flutter  to 
any  other.  These  young,  for  a few  evenings 
after  flight,  will  return  with  their  parents, 
and  roost  where  tliey  were  bred  ; but  they 
soon  quit  their  abode,  and  remain  absent 
the  whole  of  the  summer  months.  As  soon, 
however,  as  the  heat  of  summer  is  sub- 
dued, and  the  air  of  autumn  felt,  they  return 
and  visit  their  forsaken  habitations,  and 
some  few  of  them  even  commence  the  repair 
of  their  shattered  nests  ; but  this  meeting  is 
very  differently  eonducted  from  that  in  tlie 
spring  ; their  voices  have  now  a mellowne.ss 
approaching  to  musical,  with  little  mixture 
of  that  harsh  and  noisy  contention,  so  dis- 
tracting at  the  former  season,  and  seems 
more  like  a grave  consultation  upon  future 
procedure  : and  ns  winter  approaches  they 
depart  for  some  other  ]>lace.  The  object  of 
this  meeting  is  unknown  ; nor  are  we  aware 
that  any  other  bird  revisits  the  nest  it  has 
once  forsaken.”  — Ibid. 
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“ There  i8  no  wild  bird  in  England  so 
comidctcly  gregarious  as  the  Kook,  or  so 
regular  in  its  daily  inoveraeuts.  The  Ring- 
doves will  assemble  in  eountless  multitudes, 
the  Finches  will  unite  in  vast  assemblies, 
and  Waterfowl  will  flock  in  thousands  to 
the  protected  lake,  during  the  dreary  months 
of  winter  : but  when  the  returning  sun 
spreads  joy  and  consolation  over  the  face  of 
nature,  their  congregated  numbers  are  dis- 
solved, and  the  individuals  retire  in  pairs 
to  propagate  their  respective  species.  The 
Kook,  however,  remains  in  society  the  year 
throughout.  In  flocks  it  builds  its  nest,  in 
flocks  it  seeks  for  food,  and  in  flocks  it  retires 
for  food.”  . . . . ” Sometimes  these  birds 
perform  an  evolution,  which  is,  in  this  part 
of  the  country,  usually  called  the  shooting 
of  the  Rooks.  Farmers  tell  you,  that  this 
shooting  portends  a coming  wind.  He  who 
pays  attention  to  the  flight  of  birds  has,  no 
doubt,  observed  this  downward  movement. 
When  Kooks  have  risen  to  an  immense 
height  in  the  air,  so  that,  in  appearance,  they 
are  scarcely  larger  than  the  lark,  they  sud- 
denly descend  to  the  ground,  or  to  the  tops 
of  trees  exac-tly  under  them.  To  effect  this, 
they  come  headlong  down,  on  pinion  a little 
raised,  but  not  expanded,  in  a zig-zag  direc- 
tion (presenting  alternately  their  back  and 
breast  to  you),  through  the  resisting  air, 
which  causes  a noise  similar  to  that  of  a 
rushing  wind.  This  is  a magnificent  and 
beautiful  sight  to  the  eye  of  an  ornithologist. 
It  is  idle  for  a moment  to  suppose  that  it 
portends  wind.  It  is  merely  the  ordinary 
descent  of  the  birds  to  an  inviting  spot  be- 
neath them,  where,  in  general,  some  of  their 
associates  are  already  assembled,  or  where 
there  is  food  to  be  procured.  When  we  con- 
sider the  prodigious  height  of  the  Rooks  at 
; the  time  they  begin  to  descend,  we  con- 
clude that  they  cannot  effect  their  arrival 
at  a spot  perpendicular  under  them  by  any 
other  process  so  short  and  rapid."  “ Rooks 
remain  with  us  the  year  tliroughout.  If 
there  were  a deficiency  of  food,  this  would 
not  be  the  case  ; for,  when  birds  can  no 
longer  support  themselves  in  the  place  which 
they  have  chosen  for  their  residence,  they 
leave  it,  and  go  in  quest  of  nutriment  else- 
where. Thus,  for  want  of  food,  myriads  of 
wild  fowl  leave  the  frozen  north,  and  repair 
to  milder  climates ; and  in  this  immediate 
district,  when  there  is  but  a scanty  sprink- 
ling of  seeds  on  the  whitethorn  bush,  our 
flocks  of  Fieldfares  and  of  Redwings  bear 
no  proportion  to  those  in  times  of  a plentiful 
supplj’  of  their  favourite  food.  But  the 
number  of  Rooks  never  visibly  diminishes  ; 
and  on  this  account  we  may  safely  conclude 
that,  one  way  or  other,  they  always  find  a 
sufficiency  of  food.  Now,  if  we  bring,  os  a 
charge  against  them,  their  feeding  upon  the 
industry  of  man,  as,  for  example,  during  the 
time  of  a hard  frost,  or  at  seed-time,  or  a 
harvest,  at  which  periods  they  will  commit 
depredations,  if  not  narrowly  watched  ; we 
ought,  in  justice,  to  put  down  in  their  favour 
the  rest  of  the  year,  when  th^  feed  entirely 
upon  insects.” — Water tmi's  Essays. 

But  while  admitting  the  truth  of  many  of 
the  foregoing  remarks,  in  regard  to  the 
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meritorious  services  of  Rooks,  so  ably  con- 
tended for  by  their  protectors  and  defenders, 
it  is  impossible  to  overlook  the  fact  tliat 
they  consume  an  enormous  quantity  of  grain, 
therelty  occasioning  great  loss  to  the  hus- 
banflman,unlc.s8  tliey  arc  watched  at  certain 
seasons  with  unremitting  assiduity.  It  was 
stated  at  a meeting  of  .Scotch  agriculturists, 
held  no  longer  ago  thanApril,  1847,  that  there 
were  no  less  than  200,3  Rooks’  nests  in  one 
rookery  at  Newliston,  near  Edinburgh ; 
and  that,  attracted  by  so  numerous  a colony, 
it  had  become  a kind  of  rendezvous  for 
the  species  from  all  parts  of  the  surrounding 
country,  insomuch  that  the  flocks  of  Rooks 
almost  darkened  the  air.  A calculation  had 
been  made,  by  which  it  appeared  that,  al- 
lowing their  numbers  to  be  30,000,  it  would 
require  30  bolls  (or  180  bushels)  of  wheat  to 
furnish  them  with  one  meal  a day  ! 

RORQUAL.  (Baloenoptera.)  A genus  of 
Cetaceous  Mammalia,  closely  allied  to  the  < 
common  Whales,  but  distinguished  by  hav- 
ing a dorsal  fin,  with  the  throat  and  under 
parts  wrinkled  with  deep  longitudinal  folds. 
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which  are  supposed  to  be  susceptible  of  great 
dilatation  ; the  use  of  which  in  their  eco- 
nomy is  os  yet  unknown.  Two  or  three  spe- 
cies are  known,  but  they  are  rather  avoided, 
on  account  of  their  ferocity,  and  the  small 
quantity  of  oil  they  produce. 

ROSE-BEETLE,  or  ROSE-FLY.  (Ce- 
to7iia  aurata.)  A well-known  Coleopterous 
insect ; about  an  inch  long,  of  a shining 
green  colour  above,  coppery  red  underneath, 
with  white  marks  on  the  elytra.  In  its 
larva  state,  it  frequents  rotten  timber,  and 
is  often  met  tvith  underground  in  ants’  nests, 
where  it  appears  to  feed  upon  the  bits  ef 
wood  of  which  they  are  composed.  In  con* 
sequence  of  this  the  larva  of  the  Rose-beetle 
is  sometimes  called  the  “ king  of  the  ants.” 
Haring  remained  about  three  years  in  the 
larva  state,  it  makes  a sort  of  cocoon  of  chips 
of  wood,  glued  together  by  an  excretion  of  its 
otvn  ; here,  in  an  inactive  state,  it  passes  the 
winter,  and  emerges  in  the  following  sum- 
mer as  a perfect  insect.  In  the  heat  of  the 
day  the  Rose-beetle  is  seen  flying  from 
flower  to  flower,  sucking  their  honey,  but 
evidently  preferring  the  rose  to  all  others. 

ROSE  CHAFER.  The  name  commonly 
given  in  this  country  to  a Coleopterous  insect 
(Cetonia  atirata)  found  on  the  rose.  [See 
Cetoxia].  In  the  United  States,  according 
to  Dr.  Harris,  this  name  is  applied  to  an  in- 
sect belonging  to  a different  family,  which 
is  known!  as  the  Macrodaclyliis  sn&qn'iio.si/.s. 
It  is  about  one  third  of  an  inch  in  length  ; 
the  body  slender,  tapering  before  and  behind, 
and  is  entirely  covered  with  very  short  and 
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close  nshcn-yellow  down  ; the  thorax  is  long 
and  narrow  ; the  legs  are  slender,  and  of  a 
pale  red  colour  ; the  joints  of  the  feet  are 
tipped  with  black  and  arc  very  long,  which 
caused  Latreille  to  call  the  "enus ^l/ocrodnc- 
ti/lus,  that  is,  long  toe  or  long  foot.  The 
natural  history  of  tlie  Rose  Chafer,  according 
to  this  very  observant  and  intelligent  writer, 
shows  it  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  scourges 
with  which  the  gardens  and  nurseries  in  the 
“ States  ” are  aftiictcd.aud  was  for  a long  time 
involved  in  mystery.  “ For  some  time  after 
they  were  first  noticed,  rose-bugs  appeared 
to  be  confined  to  their  favourite,  the  blossoms 
; of  the  rose  ; but  within  thirty  years  they 
' have  prodigiously  increased  in  number,  have 
attacked  at  random  various  kinds  of  plants  in 
swarms,  and  have  become  notorious  for  their 
' extensive  and  deplorable  ravages.  The  grape- 
vine in  particular,  the  cherry,  plum,  and 
apple  trees,  have  annuall3’  suft'ered  by  their 
depredations ; many  other  fruit-trees  and 
shrubs,  garden  vegetables  and  corn,  and  even 
the  trees  of  the  forest  and  the  gross  of  the 
fields,  have  been  laid  under  contribution  by 
these  indiscriminate  feeders,  by  whom  leaves, 
flowers,  and  fruits  are  alike  consumed.  The 
uuexi>ectcd  arrival  of  these  insects  in  swarms, 
at  their  first  coming,  and  their  sudden  dis- 
appearance, at  the  close  of  their  career,  are 
remarkable  facts  in  their  history.  They 
come  forth  from  the  ground  during  the  second 
week  in  June,  or  about  the  time  of  the  blos- 
soming of  the  damask  rose,  and  remain  from 
thirty  to  forty  days.  At  the  end  of  this 
l>eriod  the  males  become  exhausted,  fall  to 
the  ground,  and  perish,  while  the  females 
enter  the  earth,  laj-  their  eggs,  return  to  the 
surface,  and,  after  lingering  a few  days,  die 
also.  The  eggs  are  hatched  about  twenty 
days  after  they  are  laid  ; and  the  young 
larvte  begin  to  feed  on  such  roots  as  are 
within  their  reach.  They  attain  their  full 
size  in  the  autumn,  being  then  nearly  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  long,  and  about  an  eighth 
’ of  an  inch  in  diameter.  They  are  of  a yel- 
i lowish  white  colour,  with  a tinge  of  blue 
\ towards  the  hinder  extremity,  which  is  thick 
] and  obtuse  or  rounded.  In  October  they 
; descend  below  the  reach  of  frost,  and  pass 
' the  winter  in  a torpid  state.  In  the  spring 
they  approach  towards  the  surface,  and  each 
one  forms  for  itself  a little  cell  of  an  oval 
' shape,  by  turning  round  a great  many  times, 

! so  as  to  compress  the  earth  and  render  the 
, inside  of  the  cavity  hard  and  smooth.  With- 
in this  cell  the  grub  is  transformed  to  a jmpa, 
during  the  month  of  May,  by  casting  off  its 
skin,  which  is  pushed  downwards  in  folds 
from  the  head  to  the  tail.  The  pupa  has 
somewhat  the  form  of  the  perfected  beetle  ; 
but  it  is  of  a yellow'ish  white  colour,  and  its 
short  stump-like  wings,  its  antenna;,  and  us 
legs  arc  folded  U|)on  the  breast,  and  its  whole 
b<Kly  is  enclosed  in  a thin  film,  that  wraps 
each  part  separately.  During  the  month  of 
June,  this  filmy  skin  is  rent,  the  included 
beetle  withdraws  from  it  its  body  and  its 
limbs,  bursts  open  its  earthen  cell,  and  digs 
its  way  to  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Thus 
the  various  changes,  from  the  egg  to  the  full 
development  of  the  perfected  beetle,  arc 
comiileted  within  the  space  of  one  year. 


Such  being  the  metamorphoses  and  habits 
of  these  insects,  it  is  evident  that  we  cannot 
attack  them  in  the  egg,  the  grub,  or  the  pupa 
state  ; the  cnemj',  in  these  stages,  is  beyond 
our  reach,  and  is  subject  to  the  control  only 
of  the  natural  hut  unknown  means  appointed 
by  the  Author  of  Nature  to  keep  the  insect 
tribes  in  check.  When  they  have  issued 
from  their  subterranean  retreats,  and  have 
congregated  upon  our  vines,  trees,  and  other 
vegetable  productions,  in  the  complete  en- 
joj  ment  of  their  propensities,  we  must  unite 
our  efforts  to  seize  and  crush  the  invaders. 
They  must  indeed  be  crushed,  scalded,  or 
burned,  to  deprive  them  of  life,  for  they  are 
not  atfected  hy  any  of  the  applications 
usually  found  destructive  to  other  insects. 
Our  insect-eating  birds  undoubtedly  devour 
many  of  them,  and  deserve  to  be  cherished 
and  protected  for  their  services.  They  are 
also  eaten  greedily  by  domesticated  fowls  ; 
and  when  they  become  exhausted  and  fall 
to  the  ground,  or  when  they  are  about  to 
lay  their  eggs,  they  are  destroyed  by  moles, 
insects,  and  other  animals,  which  lie  in  wait 
to  seize  them.” 

ROSTELL  ARIA.  A genus  of  Molluscous 
animals,  inhabiting  the  seas  of  hot  climates, 
or  rather  the  muddy  sand  on  their  coasts. 
The  body  is  subeylindrieal,  marbled  with 
rich  brown  on  the  outer  side,  and  white  on 
the  inner  and  front  side  : the  trunk  is  sub- 
cylindricnl,  and  annulated  with  a central 
broad  line  of  deep  bronze-black : the  mar- 
gins yellow  with  a narrow  vermillion  line 
externally.  The  eyes  are  on  long  cylindri- 
cal peduncles,  of  a deep  blue  with  a black 
pupil : the  teutacula  are  subulate,  elongate, 
arising  from  the  peduncle  rather  below  the 
eye.  The  foot  is  narrow,  rather  dilated  in 
front  and  small  behind : the  operculum  is 
ovate,  triangular,  annular,  semi-transparent, 
and  homy.  Like  the  Strombidee,  it  pro- 
cesses by  means  of  its  powerful  and  elastic 
foot,  which  it  places  under  the  shell  in  a 
bent  position,  when  suddenly  by  a muscnlar 
effort  it  straightens  that  organ  and  rolls  and 
leaps  over  and  over.  The  shell  is  oblong, 
turreted,  and  acuminated  ; the  si)ire  long, 
consisting  of  numerous  whorls. 

ROTELLA.  A genus  of  Mollusca,  in- 
habiting a smooth,  shining,  orbicular  shell, 
with  a conical  spire,  and  horny  operculum  ; 
left  lip  very  thick,  and  spreading  over  the 
under  surface  so  as  to  form  a callosity.  The 
animal  has  two  very  long  and  pointed  ten- 
tacula,  with  eyes  at  the  base  ; foot  short. 

ROTIFERA.  The  name  of  n class  of 
highly  organized  Infusorial  animals,  com- 
monly called  Wiikei,-Ani.mai.culks  (Roti- 
fer vulgarix).  These  wonderfully  minute 
objects  possessing  life  and  motion  (some  of 
them  less  than  the  fiOOth  part  of  an  inch  in 
length  I ) are  of  course  wholly  invisible  to 
the  naked  eye,  but  their  structure  is  beau- 
tifully revealed  to  us  by  the  astonishing 
powers  of  the  microscope.  Nearly  all  of  them 
are  aquatic  in  their  habits  j their  bodies 
are  transparent,  and  consequently  their 
general  structure  is  to  be  easily  recognized. 
They  have  usually  an  elongated  form,  simi- 
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lar  on  yie  two  sides ; and  nt  tlie  anterior 
extremity  are  one  or  more  rows  of  vibratile 
cilia,  usually  arranged  in  a circular  manner, 
wliich,  when  in  motion,  api>ear  like  revolv- 
lng_  wheels  tas  in  the  Wheel  Animalcule, 
which  has  a circular  row  of  cilia  on  each 
side).  The  posterior  extremity  is  prolonged 
into  a tail,  possessing  three  joints,  each  of 
which  has  a pair  of  prongs  or  points.  The 
cilia  are  disposed  in  two  circles,  forming 
what  are  called  the  wheels.  By  the  succes- 
sive vibration  of  these,  the  appearance  of  a 
continual  rotation  is  produced ; and  their 
action  creates  rapid  currents  in  the  surround- 
ing fluid,  by  which  the  supply  of  food  is 
obtained.  Between  the  wheels  the  head  is 
occasionally  protruded,  bearing  two  red 
spots,  supposed  to  he  eyes  ; and  on  its  under 
surface^  there  is  a projecting  tubular  spike, 
which  is  believed  to  act  as  a syphon  for  the 
introduction  of  water  into  the  general  cavity, 
for  the  purpose  of  respiration.  It  is  not 
within  the  scope  of  this  work  to  enter  into 
further  details,  curious  and  interesting  as  j 
they  are  ; indeed,  no  verbal  description  can 
convey  an  adequate  idea  of  what  may  be  | 
seen  by  attending  to  a good  microscopical 
exhibition  of  Infusoria. 

RUDD,  or  RED-EYE.  (Cyprimis  ery- 
throphthalnms. ) This  Acanthopterygious  fish, 
which  is  from  eight  to  ten  inches  long,  is  very  I 
common  in  many  of  the  lakes  and  rivers  of 
the  European  continent,  and  is  found  in  the 
Thames  and  various  other  rivers  in  the  Bri- 
tish islands.  It  has  a small  head,  blunt  nose, 
and  orange-coloured  irides;  back  arched,  and 
sloping  rather  suddenly  towards  the  head  and 
tail ; scales  large  : general  colour  pale  gilded 
olive,  the  back  being  browner,  and  the  whole 
varying  when  viewed  in  difierent  positions 
in  reference  to  the  light  : the  fins  more  or 
less  bright  red  or  reddish-brown  ; dorsal  fin 
rather  small,  and  placed  beyond  the  middle 
of  the  back  : tail  forked.  It  is  said  to  be 
a better  fish  to  eat  than  the  Roach,  with 
which  it  corresponds  in  size  and  weight : its 
food  consists  of  worms,  mollusca,  and  in- 
sects. It  breeds  freely,  and  is  very  tenacious 
of  life. 

RUEF.  ^Machetes.')  A genus  of  Wading 
birds  belonging  to  the  Scolopacidoe  family. 
The  Rutf  (Machetes  puynax)  is  a bird  of  a 
very  pugnacious  character;  the- female  of 
which  is  called  the  Reeve.  It  is  about  a 
foot  in  length  ; and  is  principally  distin- 
guished by  a very  remarkable  circle  of  long 
feathers  round  the  neck,  whence  it  receives 
its  name  : in  some  birds  these  feathers  are 
black,  in  others  white,  yellow,  or  ferrugi- 
nous ; and  even  in  the  same  bird  they  fre- 
quently differ  in  colour.  It  is  only  the 
male,  however,  that  is  furnished  with  this 
appendage,  which  he  does  not  gain  till  the 
second  year.  These  birds  are  migratory, 
appearing  nt  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  in 
great  numbers,  in  the  north  of  Europe. 
They  arrive  in  this  country  early  in  the 
spring,  take  up  their  abode  in  Lincolnshire, 
Yorkshire,  &c.,  and  disappear  about  Micliael- 
mas.  Soon  after  their  arrival,  the  males 
begin  to  hill,  as  it  is  termed ; that  is,  to 
assemble  on  some  dry  bank,  near  a pool  of 


water,  in  expectation  of  the  females,  which  ! 
there  resort  to  them.  Each  male  takes  pos-  ‘ 
session  of  a smali  spot  of  ground,  round  1 
which  he  runs  so  often  as  to  make  a bare  | 
eircular  path ; and  as  soon  as  a female, 
aiights,  all  the  males  within  a certain  dis-  J 
tance  commence  a general  fight,  lilacing  ; 
their  bills  to  the  ground,  spreading  their  i 
ruff,  and  using  the  same  action  as  the  com- 
mon cock.  They  are  generally  taken  in 
large  nets.  When  fattened,  they  are  dressed 
like  the  Woodcock,  without  withdrawing 
the  intestines  ; and  when  killed  at  the  pro-  , 
per  season,  are  reckoned  a most  delicious 
treat  for  an  epicure.  The  pugnacious  dis- 
position of  these  birds  is  so  strong,  that  when 
they  are  kept  for  the  purpose  of  fattening, 
their  place  of  confinement  is  obliged  to 
dark,  as,  the  moment  any  light  is  admitted, 
they  attack  each  other  with  such  fury  as  to 
occasion  a great  slaughter.  The  female  lays 
four  white  eggs,  marked  with  large  rusty 
spots,  in  a tuft  of  grass,  during  the  first  week  1 
in  May,  and  sits  on  them  about  a month.  ; 

RUMINANTIA.  An  order  of  herbivorous  ' 
Mammalia,  which  not  only  feed  exclusively 
on  vegetable  matter,  but  which  ruminate,  or  ' 

‘ chew  the  cud,’  (thereby  meaning,  that  they  ; 
possess  the  faculty  of  masticating  a second  '■ 
time  their  food,  wliich  they  return  into  the  . 
mouth  after  a previous  deglutition ;)  as  ! 
Oxen,  Sheep,  Deer,  Goats,  Camels,  &c.  “ The  | 

I stomach  of  the  Ruminants  is  especially  ‘ 
j organized  for  rumination,  consisting  of  four  . 

■ distinct  cavities,  all  of  which  communicate 
1 with  a muscular  canal,  at  the  termination 
of  the  oesophagus.  Hard,  solid,  or  coarsely 
I masticated  food  passes  from  the  beginning 
j of  the  muscular  canal  into  the  first  cavity 
; of  the  stomach,  called  the  rumen,  or  paunch, 
j Water  is  received  into  the  second  cavity, 

; called  the  reticulum,  and  almost  exclusively 
; occupies  the  honeycomb  cells  of  that  cainty; 

I it  is  gradually  mixed  with  the  coarsely 
divided  food  which  is  undergoing  mastica- 
tion in  the  rumen.  When  this  is  sufiiciently 
advanced,  a portion  of  the  mass  is  received 
into  the  muscular  canal  at  the  termination 
of  the  oesophagus  : it  is  there  moulded  into 
a ball,  and  propelled  by  a rapid  and  inverted 
action  of  the  muscles  of  the  gullet  into  the" 
mouth,  where  it  is  more  perfectly  masticated, 
mixed  with  fluid,  and  again  swallowed.  It 
now  passes  directly  into  the  third  stomach, 
called  the  psalterium,  from  the  broad  leaf- 
like plates  of  membrane  with  wliich  it  is 
occupied  ; here  the  superfluous  fluid,  which 
otherwise  might  have  too  much  diluted  the 
gastric  juice,  is  absorbed,  and  the  subdivided 
cud  passes  gradually  into  the  fourth  or  true 
digesting  stomach,  called  the  abomasu.^.”— 
Braude's  Diet.  The  senses  of  the  Rumi- 
nantia  are  extremely  acute,  and  serve  to 
Indicate  to  them  the  approach  of  danger,  as 
well  as  to  direct  them  in  their  choice  of 
food.  Their  eyes  are  placed  at  the  side  of 
the  head,  so  that  their  range  of  vision  is 
greatly  extended.  The  ears  also  arc  placed 
far  back,  and  are  very  movable ; so  that 
they  can  be  turned  to  catch  sounds  in  any 
direction ; and  their  sense  of  smell  is  par- 
ticularly acute.  Of  all  animals,  Ruminants 
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1 are  the  most  useful  to  Man.  In  the  first 
■ place,  they  furnish  him  Avith  nearly  all  the 
aniinul  flesh  which  he  consumes.  Some  of 
them  serve  him  as  beasts  of  burden  ; and 
others  supply  him  with  milk,  tallow,  liides, 

. horns,  and  other  products  most  important 
1 to  his  comfort,  and  even  to  his  subsistence. 

! Many  of  them  have  from  the  earliest  periods 
i been  domesticated,  and  have  accompanied 
1 ' Man  iu  his  gradual  diffusion  over  the  globe  ; 

; 1 while  some,  os  the  Rein-deer  and  Camel, 

1 are  invaluable  in  certain  localities,  to  which 
they  are  expressly  and  admirably  adapted. 

j RUSTIC  [MOTHS].  A name  given  by 
collectors  to  si>ecies  of  Moths,  of  the  genera 
Charceas,  Susina,  Caradrina,  and  Segetia. 

RUTELIDrE.  A group  of  Coleopterous 
1 insects,  in  some  respects  allied  to  the  Melo- 
j lonthidie  and  Cetoniadie.  The  body  is 
1 shorter,  rounder,  and  more  polished  than  in 
! the  Scarabscidse,  and  ornamented  with  brii- 
1 liant  colours.  The  head  and  thorax  are  iden- 
' tical,  and  not  comuted- in  either  sex;  the 
1 maxillx  are  scaly,  truncated  at  the  tip,  with 
' five  or  six  strong  teeth.  The  mesosteraum  is 
often  imrrected,  the  scutellum  large,  and  the 
1 tarsal  claws  unequal-sized.  With  few  excep- 
' tions,  they  are  confined  to  the  warmer  parts 
: of  America.  Dr.  Thaddeus  Harris  has  de- 
, scribed  a well-known  American  species.  He 
says,  “ One  of  the  most  common  and  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  Tree-beetles  of  tliis 
country  is  the  Areoda  lanigera,  or  woolly 
, Areoda,  sometimes  also  called  the  Gold- 
SMITH-BEETI.E.  It  is  about  nine-tenths  of 
an  inch  in  length,  broad  oval  in  shape,  of  a 
lemon-yeliow  colour  above,  glittering  like 
burnished  gold  on  the  top  of  the  head  and 
thorax  ; the  under  side  of  the  body  is  copper- 
' coloured,  and  thickly  covered  Avith  whitish 
: 1 wool  ; and  the  legs  are  brownish-yelloAv,  or 
1 bro-ssy,  shaded  with  green.  These  fine  beetles 
: begin  to  appear  in  Massachusetts  about  the 
' middle  of  May,  and  continue  generally  till 
the  20th  of  J line.  In  the  morning  and  even- 
ing twilight  they  come  forth  from  their  re- 
treats, and  fly  about  with  a humming  and 
rustling  sound  among  the  branches  of  trees, 
; the  tender  leaves  of  which  they  devour. 
Pear-trees  are  particularly  subject  to  their 
attacks,  but  the  elm,  hickory,  poplar,  oak, 
1 and  probably  also  other  kinds  of  trees,  are 
1 frequented  and  injured  by  them.  During 
- the  middle  of  the  day  they  remain  at  rest 
1 upon  the  trees,  clinging  to  the  under  sides 
i of  the  leaves ; and  endeavour  to  conceal 
1 themselves  by  drawing  two  or  three  leaves 
together,  and  holding  them  in  this  position 
with  their  long  unequal  claws.  In  some 
1 seasons  they  occur  in  profusion,  and  then 
may  be  ol^rved  in  great  quantities  by 
shaking  the  young  trees  on  wliieh  they  are 
lodged  in  the  day-time,  os  they  do  not  at- 
1 tempt  to  fly  when  thus  disturl)cd,  but  fall  at 
once  to  the  grounrl.  The  larva:  of  these 
insects  are  not  known  ; probably  they  live 
1 in  the  ground  uprm  the  roots  of  plants.” 

1 .SABELLA.  A marine  animal,  belonging 

1 to  the  second  order  of  /lnn«h'f/«,which  forms 
1 its  tube  or  shell  partly  by  a calcareous  ex- 
1 udation  from  its  own  Ixidy,  and  partly  by 

granules  of  clay  or  fine  mud.  The  species 
are  rather  large,  and  their  branchial  tufts 
extremely  delicate. 

SABLE.  (3Tustela  zibellina.')  Of  all  the 
Weasel  tribe  this  is  the  most  celebrated,  not 
only  on  account  of  the  richness  of  its  fur, 
but  from  the  horrors  of  the  chace,  Avhich  is 
carried  on  in  the  depth  of  winter  among 
mountains  covered  with  ice  and  snow,  in 
the  coldest  and  most  desolate  regions  into 
Avliich  man  has  yet  penetrated.  The  Sable 
has  long  Avhlskers,  rounded  ears,  large  feet, 
the  soles  of  which  are  covered  with  fur, 
Avhite  claAvs,  and  a long  bushy  tail.  The 
general  colour  of  the  fur  is  broAvn,  more  or 
less  brilliant,  with  the  lower  parts  of  the 
tliroat  and  neck  grayish.  They  resemble 
the  rest  of  the  weasel  kind  in  vivacity  and 
agility  ; in  sleeping  by  day,  and  hunting 
their  prey  by  night  : they  usually  live  iu 
the  depths  of  the  forest,  in  holes  of  the  earth, 
or  beneath  the  roots  of  trees ; and  some- 
times, like  the  marten,  they  form  their  nests 
in  the  boughs  of  trees.  The  females  bring 
forth  from  tliree  to  five  young  at  a time, 
Avhich  they  suckle  for  a mouth  or  five  weeks. 
They  inhabit  all  the  northern  parts  of  Eu- 
rope and  Asia ; and  as  prodigious  numbers 
are  killed  in  Siberia,  their  skins  form  a 
very  considerable  article  of  commerce  with 
the  Russians. 

Sables'  skins  are  iu  the  highest  perfection 
betwixt  the  months  of  November  and  Janu- 
ary ; accordingly,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  Avinter,  the  Sable  hunters  assemble  in 
very  considerable  companies,  and  proceed 
along  the  great  rivers  in  boats,  taking  with 
them  provisions  for  three  or  four  months. 
When  they  arrive  at  their  place  of  ren- 
dezvous, the  diflerent  parties,  each  under 
the  direction  of  a leader,  take  up  their  re- 
spectiA'e  quarters,  AA'hcre  they  form  huts  of 
trees,  and  bank  up  the  snoAv  roimd  them  : 
near  these  they  lay  their  snares  ; and  then 
advancing  farther,  they  set  more,  still  build- 
ing ncAV  huts  in  every  quarter,  and  return- 
ing successively  to  every  old  one,  to  visit  the 
traps,  from  which  they  take  the  game  and 
skin  it.  Their  snares  or  traps  are  generally 
a sort  of  pitfalls,  Avith  loose  boards  placed 
over  them,  baited  with  fish  or  flesh  : but  when 
Sables  grow  scarce,  the  hunters  trace  them 
to  their  holes  through  the  new-fallen  snow, 
place  nets  at  their  entrances,  and  frequently 
Avatch  two  or  three  days  for  the  appearance 
of  the  animals.  Other  modes  of  taking  them 
are  also  resorted  to  ; sometimes  fire-arms  are 
used,  and  sometimes  cross-bows.  When  the 
nature  of  the  employment,  and  the  intense 
cold  which  the  Sable  hunters  must  endure 
in  the  depth  of  a Siberian  winter,  are  con- 
sidered, we  think  there  are  few  persons 
dAvelling  in  more  congenial  climes  who  are 
likely  to  envy  them  the  sport. 

SACCOPHARYNX  AMPUT.LACEUS, 
or  BOTTLE-l'TSH.  This  anguilliform  fi.sh 
belongs  to  the  singular  genus  Saccopharynx, 
in  which  the  body,  capiu)lc  of  being  inflated 
like  a sack  or  leathern  bottle,  is  terminated 
by  a very  long  and  slender  whip-like  tail, 
edged  above  and  below  by  the  narrow  dorsal 
and  anal  which  unite  at  its  tip.  It  is  thus 
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described  l)y  Dr.  Riobardson  in  his  ‘ Fauna 
Burcali- Americana  : ’ — the  mouth,  armed 
witli  long  sliarp  teetli,  is  ciefl  far  past  tlie 
ej’es,  \rliich  are  ciose  to  the  very  sliort 
pointed  snout.  The  gill-openings,  having 
the  form  of  irregular  slits,  and  large  enough 
to  permit  the  tliree  braneliiaj  to  be  seen,  are 
under  tlie  very  small  pectorals.  The  skin 
is  soft,  slimy,  loose,  and  slightly  granular 
in  api>earance.  The  extensibility  of  the 
jaws  and  tliroat  is  extraordinary,  being  even 
greater  than  that  exliibited  by  the  serpent 
tribe.  Only  two  examples  of  the  genus  are 
known  to  have  been  taken,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  dimensions,  tliey  realise  many 
of  the  popular  accounts  of  the  great  Ame- 
rican sea-serpent.  They  are  voracious  fish, 
with  a capacious  stomach  and  short  straight 
gut.  One  of  the  specimens  had  recently 
before  its  capture  swallowed  a fish  longer 
tlian  its  own  body,  and  the  other  had  appa- 
rently exliausted  itself  in  vain  attempts  to 
gorge  a sea-perch  thicker  than  Itself.  The 
individual  described  by  Dr.  Harwood  (Sac- 
copharynx  ampuUaceus),  measuring  four  feet 
and  a half  in  length,  was  captured  in  the 
entrance  of  Davis’  Strait,  by  Capt.  Sawyer, 
of  the  ship  Harmony  ; the  other  (.Saccopha- 
rynx  chordatus),  which  was  six  feet  long, 
was  taken  by  Capt.  Hector  Coffin,  about 
midway  between  the  Labrador  coast  and 
Ireland,  in  the  fifty-second  parallel  of  lati- 
tude. 

SAGO  IN,  or  SQXHRREL  MONKEY. 
The  little  animals  belonging  to  this  group 
are  extremely  light,  active,  and  graceful  in 
their  movements,  as  well  as  elegant  in  their 
forms.  They  use  their  tail  as  a protection 
against  cold,  to  which  they  are  acutely  sen- 
i sitive.  Their  food  chiefiy  consists  of  insects, 
eggs,  and  small  birds. 

SAJOU.  A lively  and  active  Monkey,  of 
the  genus  Cebus ; docile,  but  somewhat  ca- 
I prieious.  It  has  a prehensile  tail,  though  it 
i is  not  so  delicate  an  organ  of  touch  as  in 
I some  other  species.  In  their  native  forests 
1 they  live  in  troops  ■,  feeding  on  fruits,  grain, 
eggs,  &c.  [See  MoititEys.] 

SAKI.  A monkey  belonging  to  the  genus 
Pithecia,  and  called  the  Fox-tailed  Monkey. 
Tliese  animals  usually  reside  in  the  outskirts 
of  forests,  in  small  societies  of  ten  or  twelve 
individuals.  Upon  the  slightest  provocation 
they  display  a morose  and  savage  temper  ; 
and,  like  tire  Howlers,  tliey  utter  loud  cries 
before  sunrise  and  after  sunset. 

SALAMANDER.  iSalamandra.')  A 
genus  of  reptiles,  closely  allied  to  the  frog, 
but  differing  from  it  in  having  an  elongated 
body,  a long  tail,  and  four  feet  of  equal 
length.  Tliey  have  the  general  form  of 
lizards,  but  liave  all  the  characters  of  Batra- 
chians,  and  have  therefore  been  removed 
from  the  genus  Lacerta,  where  Linnaeus  had 
placed  them.  The  head  is  flattened  ; the 
jaws  are  armed  with  numerous  small  teeth ; 
and  there  are  two  longitudinal  rows  on  the 
palate.  The  young  are  bom  in  the  sliape  of 
tadpoles,  are  provided  with  gills,  and  have 
tlieir  tails  vertically  compressed.  In  the 
adult  state  they  respire  in  the  same  manner 


ilatural  ; 


as  frogs  and  tortoises.  Tlie  terrestrial  Sa- 
lamanders inhabit  tlie  water  only  during 
the  tadpole  state,  or  during  the  time  that  j 
they  are  laying  their  eggs  : they  are  distin- 
guished by  a rounded  tail.  The  aquatic 
species  remain  during  life  in  water,  and  arc 
enabled  to  swim  with  considerable  briskness 
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by  means  of  their  compressed  tails.  They  ' 
possess  the  most  extraordinary  powers  of 
reproducing  their  parts  ; renewing,  many 
times  successively  (according  to  the  expe- 
riments of  Spallanzani),  the  same  mem- 
ber after  it  had  been  severed,  and  this 
with  all  its  bones,  muscles,  vessels,  &c.  An- 
other faculty,  not  less  singular,  consists  (as 
shown  by  Diifoy)  in  their  recovering  after 
having  been  long  frozen  up  in  ice. 

The  Common  Salamander  of  Europe 
{Salamandra  vulgaris)  is  a sluggish,  clumsy 
reptile,  six  or  eight  inches  long,  of  a black-  ' 
ish  colour,  with  large,  irregular,  rounded 
spots  of  bright  yellow.  It  is  found  in  moist 
places,  under  stones  or  the  roots  of  trees,  i 
near  the  borders  of  springs,  in  deep  woods,  : 
&c.,  and  passes  its  life  under  ground,  except 
during  rains  or  at  night,  when  it  comes  out, 
but  does  not  wander  far  from  its  place  of 
residence.  It  lives  on  slugs,  insects,  worms,  ! 
&c.  j does  not  appear  to  shun  the  presence  I 
of  man  or  other  animals ; is  oviparous ; I 
and  exudes  a mucous  and  acrid  secretion  in 
great  abundance.  Among  thetnost  absurdly 
ignorant  of  all  popular  superstitions,  was 
that  which  ascribed  to  this  poor  reptile  the 
power  of  subsisting  in  the  fire  : and  how  the 
idea  could  ever  have  originated  appears 
truly  wonderful,  when  all  the  haunts  and 
habits  of  the  animal  are  connected  with 
cold  and  moisture.  There  are  a variety  of 
species  found  both  in  North  and  South 
America. 

SjVLLOW  [JIOTHS].  a name  given  by 
collectors  to  Jloths  of  the  genus  Xanthia. 

S.1VLMO.  A genus  of  Jialacoptcrygious  | 
fisltes,  containing  many  species,  most  of  j 
which  are  highly  prized  os  food;  among  11 
these  wc  may  specify  the 


SALMON.  (.Saliiio  salar.')  This  well- 
known  fish,  so  highly  esteemed  for  its  de- 
licucy  of  flavour,  and  so  important  in  a 
commercial  sense,  is  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  plentifnl  species  of  the  Salmonidce,  or 
Salmon  and  Trout  tribe,  a family  of  fishes 
belongiug  to  the  JIalacopterygii  Abdomi- 
nales.  They  have  the  body  covered  with 
scales,  and  are  characterized  by  haying  ail 
the  rays  of  the  first  dorsal  fin  soft  or  jointed, 
and  tile  second  dorsal  entirely  adipose  : they 
are  generally  very  muscular,' and  possessed 
of  great  strengtli ; and  they  are  voracious 
in  their  habits,  feeding  rather  upon  insects 
and  small  Crustacea  tlian  upon  other  fishes. 
Tlie  common  Salmon  (S'aimo  salar)  is  chiefly 
inhabitant  of  the  nortliern  temperate 


regions,  where  it  occurs  at  dilferent  periods 
both  in  salt  and  fresh  waters  ; quitting  the 
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sea  at  certain  seasons  to  deposit  its  spawn  in 
the  gravelly  beds  of  rivers,  at  a great  dis- 
tance from  their  mouths.  It  grows  to  the 
length  of  three,  four,  or  five  feet,  and  is  usu- 
ally about  ten  or  twelve  pounds  when  taken  ; 
but  the  full-grown  Salmon  averages  a weight 
of  between  twenty  and  thirty  pounds. 
Knonnous  specimens,  however,  are  now  and 
then  captured : sometimes  weighing  forty 
or  fifty  pounds  ; and  it  is  a fact  tliat,  in 
1821,  a Salmon  was  exhibited  in  a fish- 
monger's shop  in  London  (Mr.  Grove’s  of 
Bond  Street),  weighing  eiglity-threc  pounds. 
It  was  a female  fish,  of  extraordinary  thick- 
ness, good  colour,  and  excellent  quality. 
The  t^y  of  the  Salmon  is  elongated  and 
compressed  ; the  colour  a dark  blue,  dotted 
with  black  spots  on  the  back  ; silvery  gray 
on  the  sides  with  spots,  and  wliitc  with 
a faint  shade  of  pink  below  ; the  head  of 
moderate  size,  and  the  upper  jaw  rather 
the  longest.  Almost  all  parts  of  the  mouth 
are  furnished  with  pointed  teeth.  The  usual 
time  at  which  the  Salmon  leaves  the  sea,  is 
the  autumn  ; it  remains  in  the  rivers  during 
the  winter ; and  returns  to  the  sea  after 
having  deposited  the  spawn,  in  the  spring. 
In  ascending  rivers  there  are  scarcely  any 
obstacles  which  these  fish  will  not  surmount : 
they  will  force  themselves  against  the  most 
rapid  streams,  and  spring  with  amazing 
agility  over  cataracts  of  ten  or  twelve  feet 
in  height.  On  this  account,  small  cascades 
on  tile  Tweed,  the  Severn,  and  other  rivers 
where  they  resort,  are  called  Salmon-leaps, 
[f  alarmed,  they  dart  away  with  such  velo- 
dty  that  tlie  eye  can  scarcely  follow  them, 
riiey  penetrate  far  into  the  interior  of  the 
rontinents,  and  deposit  their  spawn  near  the 
lead-waters  of  the  longest  rivers  j but  before 
leiHisiting  it,  the  Salmon  makes  a furrow 
n the  gravelly  bed  of  the  river  ; and  its 
. ggs.  when  deposited  in  this,  are  carefully 
overed  up.  When  the  young  arc  about  a 
jot  in  length,  they  dcsceml  the  rivers,  and 
^ ake  refuge  in  the  ocean.  Late  in  the  fol- 


lowing sjiring,  or  the  beginning  of  summer, 
and  after  the  old  ones  liave  ascended,  the 
young  again  enter  the  rivers,  and  are  then 
about  cightecu  inches  in  length.  Tlicy 
again  seek  the  ocean  on  the  return  of  frosts. 
At  two  years  old  the  Salmon  weighs  six  or 
eight  pounds,  and  generally  requires  five  or 
six  years  to  attain  the  weight  of  ten  or 
twelve. 

In  Mr.  Yarrcll’s  excellent  work  on  British 
Fishes,  much  information  is  given,  both  with 
respect  to  tlie  habits  of  those  which  resort 
to  our  rivers  and  the  various  modes  of  taking 
them.  “ The  adult  fish  having  spawned, 
being  out  of  condition,  and  unfit  for  food, 
are  considered  as  unclean  fish.  They  are 
usually  called  Kelts;  the  male  fish  is  also 
called  a Kipper,  the  female  a Shedder,  or 
Baggit.  With  the  floods  of  the  end  of  winter 
and  the  commencement  of  spring  they  de- 
scend the  river  from  pool  to  pool  ; and 
ultimately  gain  the  sea,  where  they  quickly 
recover  their  condition,  to  ascend  again  in 
autumn  for  the  same  purpose  as  before  ; 
but  always  remaining  for  a time  in  the 
brackish  water  of  the  tide-way  before  mak- 
ing either  decided  change  ; obtaining,  it  has 
been  said,  a release  from  certain  parasitic 
animals,  cither  external  or  internal,  by  each 
seasonal  change  ; those  of  the  salt  water 
being  destroyed  by  contact  with  the  fresh, 
and  vice  versd."  “ The  Salmon  fry  at  first 
keep  in  the  slack  water  by  the  sides  of  the 
river  ; after  a time,  as  they  become  stronger, 
they  go  more  towards  the  mid-stream  ; and 
when  the  water  is  increased  by  rain,  they 
move  gradually  down  the  river.  On  meet- 
ing the  tide,  they  remain  for  two  or  three 
days  in  that  part  where  the  water  becomes  a 
little  brackish  from  the  mixture  of  salt 
water,  till  they  are  inured  to  the  change, 
when  they  go  off  to  the  sea  all  at  once. 
There,  their  growth  appears  to  be  very 
rapid,  and  many  return  to  the  brackish 
water,  increased  in  size  in  proportion  to  the 
time  they  have  been  absent.”  “ It  has  been 
a constantly  received  opinion,  that  all  the 
young  fish  after  their  first  visit  to  the  sea 
return  to  the  rivers  in  which  they  had  been 
bred  ; and  numbers  of  marked  fish  are  stated 
to  have  been  retaken  in  their  native  rivers  : 
but  it  is  equally  certain  that  some  have 
been  taken  in  other  rivers  not  far  olf.  The 
diiflculty  of  supposing  that  they  could  find 
and  return  to  the  same  spot  after  roving  for 
miles  along  the  coast  remains  to  be  solved, 
'rhnt  they  do  thus  rove  for  miles  is  proved 
by  the  thousands  that  are  taken  in  nets 
placed  in  the  ibays  along  the  coast.”  'The 
flesh  of  the  Salmon  is  of  a bright  orange 
colour  when  raw,  redder  when  salted,  and  a 
little  paler  when  boiled  j as  a food  it  is  rich, 
tender,  and  sweet ; it  is,  however,  considered 
to  be  difficult  of  digestion,  and  should  bo 
eaten  as  early  as  possible  after  its  capture, 
it  being  very  unwholesome  when  stale.  This, 
indeed,  may  be  remarked  of  all  the  Sal- 
mimidiK.  The  princiiml  Salmon  fisheries  in 
Europe  are  iii  the  rivers,  or  on  the  sea-coasts 
adjoining  the  mouths  of  the  large  rivers  of 
England, Scotland,  and  Ireland.  ThcTweed 
is  the  most  famous  river  for  Salmon  fishing, 
and  prodigious  quantities  are  caught  there  : 
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in  several  other  large  streams  also  very  eon- 
siderable  quantities  are  taken  ; as  the  Severn, 
the  Mersey,  the  Thames,  the  Tyne,  the 
Trent,  the  Medway,  &c.  A young  Salmon 
under  two  pounds  in  weight  is  called  a 
Salmon  Feel,  and  a larger  one  a Grilse. 

In  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Edinburgh  is  an  account  of  repeated  ob- 
servations and  experiments  by  Mr.  Shaw  of 
Drumlanrig,  clearly  proving  that  the  small 
Salmonoid  tish,  called  the  Farr,  is,  as  many 
naturalists  had  suspected,  the  young  of  the 
Salmon. 

How  far  the  legitimate  province  of  a 
writer  on  zoology  may  extend,  when  describ- 
ing the  habits  and  instincts  of  animals,  we 
are  unable  exactly  to  define,  or  what  bounds 
are  to  be  prescribed  to  his  fancy  (if  he  hap- 
pen to  possess  any) ; but  we  would  rather 
incur  the  charge  of  supererogation,  justly 
founded  or  not,  than  forego  the  strong  incli- 
nation we  feel  for  the  adoption  of  an  appo- 
site passage  — particularly  one  so  graphic 
and  spirited  as  the  following  description  of 
the  capture  of  a salmon,  from  the  vigorous 
pen  of  the  well-known  Christopher  North  : — 
“ She  is  a salmon,  therefore  to  be  viewed  — 
she  is  a salmon,  therefore  to  be  won  ; but 
shy,  timid,  capricious,  headstrong,  now 
wrathful,  and  now  full  of  fear : the  cruel 
artist  has  hooked  her,  and  in  spite  of  all 
her  struggling,  will  bring  her  to  the  gasp  at 
last.”  — “ But  the  salmon  has  grown  sulky, 
and  must  be  made  to  spring  to  the  plunging 
stone.  There,  suddenly  instinct  with  new 
. passion,  she  shoots  out  of  the  foam  like  a bar 
of  silver  bullion  ; and  relapsing  into  the 
flood  is  in  another  moment  at  the  very  head  of 
the  w'aterfall  ! Give  her  the  butt — give  her 
the  butt  — or  she  is  gone  for  ever  with  the 
thunder  into  ten  fathoms  deep  1 Now  comes 
the  trial  of  your  tackle — and  when  was 
Phin  ever  knovvn  to  fail  at  the  edge  of  cliff 
or  cataract  ? Her  snout  is  southwards  — 
right  up  to  the  middle  of  the  hill-born  river, 
as  if  she  would  seek  its  very  source  where 
she  was  spawned.  She  still  swims  swift  and 
strong,  and  the  deep,  and  the  line  goes 
steady.  There  is  yet  an  hour’s  play  in  her 
dorsal  fin  — danger  in  the  flap  of  her  tail  — 
and  yet  may  her  silver  shoulder  shatter  the 
gut  against  a rock.” — “ What  another  mad 
leap  I yet  another  sullen  plunge  1 Ha,  ha, 
my  beauty  1 Metliinks  we  could  fain  fond 
and  kiss  thy  silver  side,  languidly  lying 
afloat  on  the  foam,  as  if  all  further  resistance 
now  were  vain,  and  gracefully  thou  wert 
surrendering  thyself  to  death  1 No  — she 
trusts  to  the  last  trial  of  her  tail  — sweetly 
workest  thou,  O reel  of  reels  1 and  on  thy 
smooth  axle  spinning  sleeps'!,  even  as  Milton 
describes  her,  like  our  o^vn  worthy  planet.” 

— “ The  gaff  I the  gaff  1 Into  the  eddy  she 
sails,  sick  and  slow,  and  almost  with  a swirl 

— whitening  as  she  nears  the  sand  — there 
she  has  it  — stuck  right  in  the  shoulder  — 
and  lies  at  last  in  all  the  glorious  length 
and  breadth  of  beaming  beauty,  fit  prey  for 
giant  or  demigod  angling  before  the  iTood  1 ” 
— Chris.  North's  Fecrcalions. 

With  another  picturesque  morccau,  from 
the  ‘ Days  and  Nights,’  &c.  of  Mr.  Scrope, 
■we  will  take  our  leave  of  this  noble  sport- 
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creating  fish.  The  author  is  remarking  on 
the  difference  between  fishing  for  Salmon  in  i 
the  briny  tide  and  in  its  favourite  rivers,  I 
and  exclaims:  “No,  the  wild  main  I trust 
not.  Rather  let  me  wander  beside  the  banks  ! 
of  the  tranquil  streams  of  the  warm  South, 

‘ in  the  yellow  meads  of  Asphodel,’  when  ! 
the  young  spring  comes  forth,  and  all  nature  | 
is  glad ; or  if  a wilder  mood  comes  over 
me,  let  me  clamber  among  the  steciis  of  the  I 
North,  beneath  the  shaggy  mountains,  where 
the  river  comes  foaming  and  raging  everlast-  I 
ingly,  wedging  its  way  through  the  secret  ! 
glen,  whilst  the  eagle,  but  dimly  seen,  cleaves  j 
the  winds  and  the  clouds,  and  the  dun  deer  ' 
gaze  from  the  mosses  above.  There,  amongst  1 
gigantic  rocks,  and  the  din  of  mountain  | 
torrents,  let  me  do  battle  with  the  lusty  ‘ 
Salmon,  till  I drag  him  into  day,  rejoicing  | 
in  his  bulk,  voluminous  and  vast.”  j 

Salmo  Rossii  ; or  Ross’s  Arctic  Sal-  ' 
Mox.  This  species  was  named  by  Dr.  Rich-  ! 
ardson  in  honour  of  Capt.  Sir  James  Clark  ; 
Ross,  “ whose  scientific  acquirements  and  . 
contributions  to  Natural  History  ” are 
equalled  only  by  the  “ professional  skill. 
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exertions,  and  perseverance  ” he  exhibited 
during  his  various  expeditions  of  discovery 
in  the  Arctic  seas.  The  Salmo  Fossii  is  of  a 
more  slender  form  than  the  common  Salmon, 
with  a straighter  back,  much  less  arched 
forehead  and  shoulders,  and  slightly  larger 
head.  The  remarkable  length  of  the  under 
jaw,  and  the  truncated  snout,  give  a peculiar 
appearance  to  the  fish,  and,  in  conjunction 
with  the  nature  of  the  scales  (which  are 
small,  and  each  surrounded  by  a distinct 
space  of  smooth  skin),  and  the  colour  of 
the'  skin,  readily  characterize  the  species. 
In  regard  to  colour,  the  back,  top  of  the 
head,  dorsal  and  caudal  fins,  have  a hue 
intermediate  between  oil-green  and  haik'- 
brown  ; the  cheeks  are  nacrj’,  and  the  sides 
pearl-gray,  with  a blush  of  lilac  and  a 
silvery’  lustre  ; near  the  lateral  line  are 
numerous  scattered  dots  of  carmine ; and 
the  colour  of  the  belly  varies  in  different 
individuals  from  faded  orange  to  deep  red. 
— “ The  Salmo  Rossii  is  so  extremely  abun- 
dant in  the  sea,  near  the  mouths  of  the 
rivers  of  Boothia  Felix,  at  certain  seasons, 
that  3378  were  obtained  at  one  haul  of  a 
small-sized  scan.  They  varied  in  -«-cight 
from  two  to  fourteen  pounds,  and  nither 
exceeded,  in  the  aggregate,  six  tons.  In 
some  the  colour  of  the  flesh  was  of  a dark 
red,  in  others  it  was  very  pale,  the  dark  ones 
being  the  firmest  and  best  flavoured.”  Dr. 
R.  adds,  that  the  malma,  or  golet  of  the 
Russians,  which  enters  the  rivers  of  Kaint- 
schatka,  agrees  with  the  Salmo  Rossii  in  its 
comparatively  slender  cylindrical  form, 
scarlet  spots  on  the  sides,  and  the  colours  of 
some  other  parts  j but  that  the  habits  of  the 
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two  are  evidently  unlike,  if  it  be  true,  ns  is 
asserted,  that  the  nuilran  never  congregates 
in  shoals. 

Sai-mo  Albus.  This  fish,  which  bears 
the  name  of  Attihawmeg  by  the  native 
Indians,  many  of  whom  mainly  subsist  ui)on 
it.  is  an  inhabitant  of  all  the  interior  lakes 
of  America,  from  Erie  to  the  Arctic  Sea.  It 
belongs  to  the  sub-genus  Coregomis,  family 
HalmoHulece.  The  Attihawmeg  has  some 
resemblance  to  the  Herring  in  the  structure 
of  its  jaws  and  gill-covers,  and,  like  that 
fish,  it  dies  speedily  when  taken  out  of  the 
water.  It  measures  about  twenty  inches  in 
length  ; its  usual  weight  is  from  two  to  three 
pounds,  and  when  very  fat  it  attains  to  seven 
or  eight  pounds,  and  occasionally  more  j but 
these  large  fish  are  confined  to  particular 
localities.  The  form  of  the  Attihawmeg  is 
ovate,  more  or  less  gibbous  before  the  dorsal 
fin,  with  a slightly-tapering  tail  inclining 
a little  upwards.  The  body  is  compressed ; 
the  upi>er  surface  of  the  head  is  smooth  and 
even  ; the  eyes  are  large,  and  situated  a little 
more  than  a diameter  of  the  orbit  from  the 
tip  of  the  snout,  which  projects  a little  from 
the  shut  mouth.  The  jaws  and  tongue  are 
furnished  with  a few  teeth,  which  are  too 
minute  to  be  readily  seen  by  the  naked  eye, 
and  too  slender  to  lie  very  perceptible  to  the 
finger  : the  palate  and  vomer  are  quite 
smooth.  The  scales  are  about  half  an  inch 
in  diameter  ; they  have  a bright  pearly 
lustre,  and  are  thin  and  very  deciduous.  The 
caudal  fin  is  forked,  and  spreads  widely. 
The  colour  of  the  Attihawmeg,  in  the  shade, 
is  a bluish-gray  on  the  back,  lighter  on  the 
sides,  and  white  on  the  belly ; but  when 
in  a full  light,  it  assumes  a nacry  and  iri- 
descent pearly  lustre. 

In  certain  lakes,  and  in  some  seasons,  this 
fish  is  loaded  with  fat,  particularly  about 
the  shoulders,  where  it  produces  a hump ; 
but  though  it  is  rich  and  fat,  instead  of  pro- 
ducing satiety  it  daily  becomes  more  agree- 
able to  the  palate  ; and  it  is  confidently 
asserted,  that,  though  deprived  of  bread  and 
vegetables,  one  may  live  wholly  upon  this 
fish  for  months,  or  even  years,  without  tiring. 
After  the  spawning  season  its  flesh  becomes 
lean  and  rather  watery,  but  not  unwhole- 
some, and  it  may  be  improved  by  being 
hung  in  the  open  air  for  a montlt  or  six 
weeks  ; at  least  it  is  allowed  by  the  ichthyo- 
phagists  of  the  fur  countries  to  be  richer, 
firmer,  and  altogether  more  agreeable  to 
their  palates.  It  is  a gregarious  fish,  and 
resorts  to  different  parts  of  a lake  according 
to  the  season  of  the  year,  its  movements 
being  in  all  probability  regulated  by  its 
supply  of  food.  In  winter  the  fisheries  are 
generally  established  in  deep  water,  remote 
from  the  shore  ; after  the  spawning  period, 
the  full-fishery,  as  it  is  termed,  is  more  pro- 
ductive in  shallow  bays  and  on  banks  near 
the  shore.  The  Attihawmeg  feeds  on  soft 
insects  and  small  shelly  mollusca;  and  it  is 
worthy  of  observation  that  it  differs  from 
the  other  known  (Jore.gnni  in  the  extraordi  • 
nary  thickness  of  its  stomach,  which  has 
been  thought  to  bear  some  resemblance  to 
the  gizzard  of  a fowl. 


SALMON  TROUT.  (Suhno  Triitta.)  This 
fish,  which  in  Scotland  is  called  the  Sea 
Trout,  is  next  in  value  to  the  Salmon,  and 
in  its  habits  exceedingly  similar.  It  has  a 
large  smooth  head,  of  a dusky  colour,  with 
a gloss  of  blue  and  green  ; the  back  is  of  the 
same  colour,  except  that  it  becomes  fainter 
towards  the  lateral  line  : the  sides,  as  far  as 
the  lateral  line,  are  marked  with  large,  ir- 
regular-shaped spots  of  black  ; and  the  ab- 
domen is  wliite.  Like  the  Salmon,  this  fish 
migrates  to  and  from  the  sea,  and  conse- 
quently, when  it  has  entered  the  rivers  in 
order  to  deposit  its  roe,  it  is  occasionally 
found  in  lakes  and  streams  at  a great  distance 
from  the  sea.  They  continue  in  season  du- 
ring the  whole  summer)  and  may  be  angled 
for  either  in  the  mornings  or  evenings. 
They  are  usually  from  about  two  to  four 
pounds  weight ; and  great  quantities  are 
sent  from  Scotland  to  the  London  market. 
The  flesh  is  much  esteemed,  but  it  ought  to 
be  dressed  ns  soon  as  possible. 

The  ‘ Fordwich  Trout  ’ of  Izaak  Walton, 
ns  we  are  informed  by  Mr.  Yarrell,  is  the 
Salmon  Trout ; “ and  its  character  for  af- 
fording ‘ rare  good  meat,’  besides  the  cir- 
cumstanee  of  its  being  really  an  excellent 
fish,  second  only  to  the  Salmon,  was  greatly 
enhanced,  no  doubt,  by  the  opportunity  of 
eating  it  very  fresh.  Fordwich  is  about  two 
miles  east-north-east  of  Canterbury.  The 
stream  called  the  Stour  was  formerly  very 
considerable  ; it  communicates  with  the  sea 
opposite  the  back  of  the  Isle  of  Sheppy,  and 
from  F ordwich,  one  branch,  going  eastward, 
again  enters  the  sea  at  Sandwich.  The  an- 
cient right  to  the  fishery  at  Fordwich  was 
enjoyed  jointly  by  two  religious  establish- 
ments : it  is  now  vested  in  six  or  seven  in- 
dividuals, who  receive  a consideration  for 
their  several  Interests.  It  was  formerly  the 
custom  to  visit  the  nets  at  F ordwich  every 
morning  to  purchase  the  fish  caught  during 
the  night.  I have  seen  specimens  of  the 
Salmon  Trout  from  the  Sandwich  river  ex- 
posed for  sale  in  the  fishmongers’  shops  at 
Rams|;ate,  during  the  season  for  visiting  that 
watering-place  : and  the  Salmon  Trout  is 
also  occasionally  taken  in  the  Medway  by 
fishermen  who  work  long  nets  for  smelts 
during  the  autumn  and  winter.”  The  same 
writer  also  says,  “ This  fish  is  the  White 
Trout  of  Devonshire,  Wales,  and  Ireland  ,• 
it  is  found  in  the  Severn,  in  the  rivers  of 
Cornwall,  and  is  plentiful  in  the  Esk  and 
the  Eden,  which  communicate  with  the  Sol- 
way, where  it  is  called  Sea  Trout.”  “ Great 
quantities  of  it  are  sent  to  the  London 
market ; those  from  Perth,  Dundee,  Mon- 
trose, and  Aberdeen  appear,  from  their  com- 
parative depth  of  body,  to  be  better  fed, 
are  higher  in  colour,  and  are  considered  to 
be  finer  in  flavour  than  from  some  other  lo- 
calities.” 

SALPINGID.,®.  A family  of  Coleopterous 
insects,  small  in  extent,  distinguished  by 
having  the  head  produced  in  front  into  a 
flattened  rostrum  ; the  antenna)  inserted  in 
front  of  the  eyes  ; the  body  generally  oval, 
or  oblong  and  depressed.  The  species  are  of 
small  size,  sometimes  brightly  coloured,  and 
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are  found  either  beneath  the  bark  of  trees  or 
in  flowers. 

SALTATORES,  or  SALTIGRADES.  A 
tribe  of  Spiders,  so  named  in  eonsetiuenee  of 
their  legs  being  fitted  rather  for  Uapiny  than 
for  running.  Many  speeies  of  this  group 
construct,  amongst  leaves,  under  stones,  &c., 
silken  nests,  open  at  each  end,  into  which 
they  retire  ; but  if  menaced  with  danger, 
they  make  a precipitate  retreat.  One  species 
(Salticus  sceniciis)  is  very  commoniy  seen  in 
summer  upon  walls  and  windows  exposed  to 
the  suu,  moving  about  in  short  leaps.  Wlien 
it  discovers  a small  fly  or  a gnat,  it  cautiously 
jUrproaehes  till  within  leaping  distance,  when 
it  suddenly  darts  upon  it ; not  fearing  to 
take  even  a perpendicular  leap,  because  it 
alwaj's  at  the  same  time  suspends  itself  by  a 
tliread,  which  it  winds  off  as  it  advances. 
By  this  thread  it  can  also  suspend  itself  in 
the  air,  and  is  enabled  to  mount  up  agoiu  to 
the  spot  from  which  it  leaped.  I 

SALTATORIA.  A section  of  Orthopte-  ! 
rous  insects,  corresponding  with  the  Linnaann 
genus  Grylhis,  and  consisting  of  ail  those 
t species  which  have  tlie  four  anterior  legs 
simple  and  short,  and  the  two  hind  legs  long, 
and  formed  for  leaping.  The  body  is  gene- 
rally compressed ; the  tarsi  vary  in  the 
number  of  their  j oints,  as  wcli  as  the  antennas, 
which  are  also  greatly  variable  in  length, 
being  in  some  speeies  several  times  longer 
than  the  body.  The  males  are  enabled  to 
make  a peculiar  shrili  noise,  which  is  pro- 
duced in  different  ways  in  different  groups  ; 
being  in  some  caused  by  the  friction  of  the 
posterior  femora  against  the  wing-covers, 
and  in  the  others  by  the  friction  of  the  strong 
veins  enclosing  a tale-like  spot  at  the  base  of 
the  wing-covers.  In  generai,  the  females 
deposit  their  eggs  by  the  assistance  of  a horny 
ovipositor,  in  the  earth ; and  the  species 
are  almost  exclusively  herbivorous.  [See 
Ckicicets  and  Locusts.] 

SjINDERLING.  (Arenaria  vulgaris.)  A 
small  wading  bird  which  frequents  many  of 
our  siiores,  and  is  a pretty  general  inhabit- 
ant of  the  globe.  It  is  about  eight  inches  in 
length.  Its  autumnal  and  winter  plumage 
differs  considerably  from  that  which  it  as- 
sumes in  spring  : the  face,  tliroat,  neck,  and 
the  whole  of  the  under  parts  of  the  body, 
being  of  a pure  white  in  winter ; whereas 
in  spring  the  face  and  top  of  the  head  are 
marked  with  large  black  spots,  and  the 
feathers  are  bordered  with  red ; and  the 
neck,  breast,  and  upi)er  parts  of  the  sides, 
are  gray- red,  with  the  middle  of  each  feather 
spotted  with  black,  and  their  tips  whitish  : 
the  back  and  scapulars  are  deep  rufous, 
with  large  black  spots,  and  the  whole  of 
the  feathers  edged  and  tipped  with  white : 
beak,  iridcs,  and  feet,  black.  It  feeds  on 
small  marine  insects  ; breeds  in  the  north  ; 
and  is  sometimes  called  the  Ox-bird. 

SjINDPIPER.  (ITotamiS.)  This  name  is 
applied  to  different  species  of  wading  birds 
of  the  genus  Tringa,  but  properly  restricted 
to  the  sub-genus  Totarius.  The  Sandpipers 
chiefly  frequent  saline  marshes  and  the  sea- 
shore j but  they  arc  also  found  on  the  banks 
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of  inland  lakes  and  rivers,  and  even  in 
damp  meadows.  They  fly  in  flocks,  and 
perform  periodical  migrations  in  large  bodies. 
Their  food  consists  of  worms,  Crustacea,  and 
small  mollusca,  and  they  also  occasionally 
subsist  upon  small  fish  and  their  fry.  They 
have  the  tip  of  the  beak  depressed,  and  the 
nasal  furrow  very  long,  as  in  the  Godwits, 
but  the  mandibles  in  general  arc  not  longer 
than  the  head  j their  toes  are  not  palmatcd 
at  the  base,  and  the  bock  toe  hardly  reaches 
to  the  ground.  Many  of  the  species  are 
very  widely  diffused,  and  several  are  found, 
more  or  less  regularly,  on  the  Britkh  shores. 

The  CoMMO.v  Saxdpiper.  {Totanus  luj- 
poleucos.)  This  species,  which  is  less  than 
eight  inches  long,  visits  England  in  the 
spring,  and  leaves  it  in  the  autumn.  All 
the  upper  parts  of  the  body  are  brown, 
glossed  with  an  olive  hue,  and  marked  with 
a biackish  ray  in  the  direction  of  the  shafts : j 
the  feathers  of  the  wdngs  and  bock  are  trans-  ! 
versely  streaked  with  narrow  zigzag  dusky  j 
bands  ; the  throat,  breast,  and  under  parts 
are  pure  white,  the  sides  of  the  neck  and 
breast  being  varied  with  streaks  of  brown  : I 
the  middle  tail  feathers  are  marked  with  j 
transverse  dusky  lines,  and  the  outer  one  on 
each  side  white  with  brown  bars  ; iegs  j 
greenish  ash.  The  nest  of  this  bird  is  com-  , 
posed  of  moss  and  dry  leaves,  and  generally  . 
placed  in  a hole  on  a river’s  bank  : and  the  j 
eggs,  usuaUy  five  in  number,  are  of  a red- 
dish-green, with  dark  spots  mostly  at  the  ■ 
larger  end.  M’hen  disturbed  they  make  a 
clear  piping  note,  by  which  they  are  easily  | 
recognized. 

I There  are  several  species  of  these  birds, 
differing  but  slightlj'  from  each  other,  and 
we  may  remark  of  them,  generally,  that  ' 
their  legs  are  destitute  of  feathers  for  some 
distance  above  the  knee,  and  the  toes  are 
short  and  incapable  of  grasping  ; hence  they 

: do  not  perch,  but  frequent  the  borders  of 

I ponds,  rivers,  and  marshes,  especially  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  ocean,  and  are  often  seen 
rapidly  coursing  along  the  strand,  following 
the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  waves.  Their  j 
wings  are  long,  and  their  flight  powerful. 

SARD- WASP.  (Ammophaa.)  A gem» 
of  Hymenopterous  insects,  which,  together 
with  several  other  genera,  form  a group  that 
from  their  peculiar  habits  are  termed  Fos- 
sores,  or  diggers,  aud  commonly  known  as 


SAND  WASP. — (AMAIOPUILA  ABKNAPrA.) 

Sand  and  Wood  Wasps.  In  general  the 
females  excavate  cells  in  the  ground,  or  in 
posts,  timbers,  &c. ; in  which  they  deposit  — I 
togctlier  with  their  eggs  — various  larva:  or  | 
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perfect  insects,  and  (in  some  species)  even 
8i)iders,  which  are  destined  for  the  support 
of  their  progeny  when  hatched.  It  happens 
I that  the  insects  composing  tliis  store  are 
I sometimes  first  stung  to  death  j but  more 
I frequently  thev  are  only  slightly  stung,  and 
finally  killed  by  the  laiwa:  when  they  come 
forth  from  their  eggs,— being  in  this  manner 
rendered  iwjwerless,  whilst  their  bodies  are 
prevented  from  decomposing.  The  antennae 
have  about  thirteen  joints,  attenuated  ex- 
teriorly, and  mo3tl3’  recurved ; mandibles 
long,  and  dentate  at  the  apex  ; labium  short, 
with  its  ligula  short  and  trilobed  ; ocelli 
three,  distinct  ; wings  alike  in  both  sexes  j 
legs  long,  spiny  ; female  armed  with  a sting. 
The  Sand-Wasp  inhabits  sunny  banks  in 
sandy  situations,  running  among  grass,  &c. 
with  great  activity,  and  continually  vi- 
brating its  antennas  and  wings.  It  feeds  on 
insects. 

SAPAJOU.  A small  species  of  Monkey, 
of  the  genus  Cebus.  [See  Monkevs.] 

SARCIOPnORUS.  A genus  of  Grallato- 
rial  birds  closely  allied  to  the  Pewits,  which 
derive  their  name  from  the  wattles  or  fleshy 
; appendages  about  the  neck.  The  species 
Sarcioi’UORUS  Pectoralis,  or  Black- 
breasted  Pewit,  inhabits  South  Australia, 
Van  Diemen’s  Land,  &c.,  its  favourite  lo- 
calities being  open  sterile  downs,  thinly  co- 
vered with  vegetation,  and  occasionally  to 
be  met  with  on  the  grassy  flats  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  rivers.  It  trips  very  quickly 
over  the  ground,  much  after  the  manner  of 
the  true  Pewits,  and  when  flushed  generally 
flics  off  in  a straight  line,  very  near  the 
ground.  Crown  of  the  head,  line  running 
from  the  angle  of  the  mouth  beneath  the 
eye,  and  down  the  sides  of  the  neck,  and  a 
broad  crescent-shaped  band  across  the  breast, 
jet-black  ; line  from  the  eye  to  near  the 
occiput,  chin,  throat,  flanks,  abdomen,  upper 
and  under  tail  coverts,  white  ; back  light 
brown  ; primaries  brownish  black  ; scapiUa- 
ries  and  lower  part  of  the  back  bronzy  brown, 
pa.ssing  into  black  towards  the  tip  of  each 
feather,  and  tipped  with  white  ; tail  white, 

■ crossed  near  the  tip  by  a broad  irregular 
! band  of  black  ; bill  primrose  yellow,  the  tip 
i hom-colour  ; naked  parts  of  the  thigh  and 
i knees  dark  pink  ; tarsi  and  toes  blackish 
I brown,  the  latter  inclining  to  pink-red. 

SARCORA-MPIIUS,  or  KING  OF  THE 
VULTURES.  This  powerful  species  of  the 
I VuHuridoB  family  is  about  two  feet  and  a 
i half  in  length,  and  upwards  of  five  feet 
across  the  expanded  wings.  The  naked 
skin  of  the  head  and  neck  is  brilliantly 
coloured  ; the  beak  reddish,  with  a shade  of 
block  : cere  bright  orange,  prolonged  be- 
' tween  the  nostrils  into  a comb,  loose  in  tex- 
I tiire,  and  falling  on  each  side  of  the  bill 
( when  the  head  is  erect.  The  back  of  the 
head  is  covered  with  a short  blackish  down, 
j and  the  side  of  the  head  is  purplish  black. 

! A scarlet  circle  surrounds  the  eye  i and  on 
' each  side  behind  tlie  eye  arc  several  broad 
and  deep  wrinkles,  whence  rises  a thick  fold 
j extending  obliquely  downwards  along  the 
I neck  : from  the  bright  red  upper  part  of  the 


neck  the  colour  gradually  lessens  in  inten- 
sity, fading  into  orange  and  j'ellow  lower 
down.  Round  tlie  bottom  of  tlie  neck  is  a 
broad  ruft'  of  soft,  downy,  ash-gray  feathers  : 
the  back  and  tail-coverts  bright  fawn ; 


KINO  OF  THE  VULTURES. 
(siROORAMPHUS  PAPA.) 


greater  wing-coverts  and  tail-feathers  glossy 
black  J legs  and  claws  dusky,  or  dirty 
yellow. 

In  the  central  parts  of  America  the  Sar- 
c.nramj)}ius  papa  is  frequently  to  be  seen, 
alone  or  in  pairs,  perched  on  the  highest 
trees  ; though  it  is  said  that  considerable 
flocks  may  be  occasionally  met  with.  The 
expanse  and  strength  of  wing  of  the  King 
Vulture  enables  it  to  reach  a lofty  height, 
where  its  piercing  sight  brings  under  its 
observation  a wide  tract  of  country,  while 
its  exquisite  sense  of  smell  detects  the  efflu- 
via arising  from  putrid 'fish  which  during 
the  summer  perish  in  the  lakes.  The  story 
that  the  other  vultures  stand  patiently  by 
till  this,  their  monarch,  has  finished  liis  re- 
past, may  be  accounted  for  by  the  superior 
strength  and  courage  of  this  species  ; and  it 
is,  in  fact,  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of 
many  travellers  ; among  others,  by  Mr.  Ed- 
' wards,  in  his  ‘ 'Voyage  up  the  Amazon  ; ' 

I who  observes  — “If  a King  Vulture  makes 
I its  appearance  where  a number  of  the  other 
species  are  collected  about  carrion,  the  latter 
instinctively  give  way  and  stand  meekly 
around  while  tlieir  sovereign  leisurely  gorges 
himself.  Tliese  birds  are  not  very  common 
upon  the  Amazon,  and  w'e  never  had  an 
opportunity  of  shooting  them,  but  several 
times  we  observed  them  circling  in  pairs 
over  the  forest.  Senhor  Ilenriquez  informed 
us  at  the  Barra  that  tliey  were  not  unfre- 
qucntly  taken  alive,  particularly  if  a putrid 
snake,  of  wliich  they  are  fond,  be  exposed  to 
them.  A noose  is  arranged  to  fall  over  tlicir 
heads,  and  tlie  caught  bird  is  transformed 
from  a wild  marauder  into  a peaceable 
citizen.  At  Para  they  are  higlily  valued. 
■\Ve  saw  a pair  in  perfect  plumage  which 
were  presented  to  Mr.  Norris,  and  felt 
nothing  of  the  disgust  inspired  by  the  otlier 
common  species.  Tlieir  bare  necks  were 
beautifully  marked  with  red  and  black, 
orange  and  yellow,  and  were  surrounded 
near  the  liase  by  a ruffle  of  feathers.  Tlieir 
breasts  were  white,  and  the  general  colour 
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of  the  upper  parts  was  a liglit  ashy  gray. 
These  birds  were  very  active,  moving  about 
tlie  yard  with  a leap  rather  than  a step.” 
They  are  said  to  make  their  nests  in  tlie 
hollows  of  trees,  and  to  lay  two  eggs. 

SARDINE.  (Clupea  sardina.)  A flsh 
closely  allied  to  the  Pilchard,  though  smaller. 
It  is  found  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  its 
flesh  is  highly  esteemed. 

SATIN  BOWER  BIRD.  (^PtUonorhyn- 
chits  holosericeus.)  Mr.  Gould,  to  whose 
Bi)lendid  work  on  the  ‘ Birds  of  Australia  ’ 
we  are  so  much  indebted,  observes,  that  al- 
though this  species  has  been  long  known  to 
ornithologists,  and  is  familiar  to  the  co- 
lonists of  New  S"uth  Wales,  its  habits  have 
never  been  brought  before  the  scientific 
world  ; and  he  very  naturally  congratulates 
himself  on  being  the  first  to  place  them  on 
record.  One  point  to  which  he  more  par- 
ticularly alludes  — a point,  as  he  truly  says, 
“ of  no  ordinary  interest,  both  to  the  natu- 
ralist and  the  general  admirer  of  nature  — 
is  the  formation  of  a bower-like  structure 
by  this  bird  for  the  purpose  of  a playing 
ground  or  hall  of  assembly, — a circumstance 
in  its  economy  which  adds  another  to  the 
many  anomalies  connected  with  the  fauna 
of  Australia.  ’ It  appears  to  be  altogether 
granivorous  and  frugivorous.  “ Indepen- 
dently of  numerous  berry-bearing  plants 
and  shrubs,  the  brushes  it  inhabits  are 
studded  with  enormous  fig-trees,  some  of 
them  towering  to  the  height  of  two  hundred 
feet  ; among  the  lofty  branches  of  these 
giants  of  the  forest,  the  Satin  Bower-bird 
and  several  species  of  Pigeons  find  in  the 
small  wild  fig,  with  which  the  branches  are 
loaded,  an  abundant  supply  of  a favourite 
food  : this  species  also  commits  considerable 
depreda'iion  on  any  ripening  corn  near  the 
localities  it  frequents.”  The  extraordinary 
bower-like  structures  above  alluded  to  are 
usually  placed  under  the  shelter  of  the 
branches  of  some  overhanging  tree  in  the 
most  retired  part  of  the  forest : “ the  base 
consists  of  an  extensive  and  rather  convex 
platform  of  sticks  firmly  interwoven,  on  the 
centre  of  which  the  bower  itself  is  built : 
this,  like  the  platform  on  which  it  is  placed 
and  with  wliich  it  is  interwoven,  is  formed 
of  sticks  and  twigs,  but  of  a more  slender 
and  fiexible  description,  the  tips  of  the  twigs 
being  so  arranged  as  to  curve  inwards  and 
nearly  meet  at  the  top  : in  the  interior  of 
the  bower  the  materials  are  so  placed  that 
the  forks  of  the  twigs  are  always  presented 
outwards,  by  which  arrangement  not  the 
slightest  obstruction  is  offered  to  the  pas- 
sage of  the  birds.  For  what  purpose  these 
curious  bowers  are  made,  is  not  yet,  perhaps, 
fully  understood  ; they  are  certainly  not 
used  as  a nest,  but  as  a place  of  resort  for 
many  individuals  of  both  sexes,  which,  when 
there  assembled,  run  through  and  around 
the  bower  in  a sportive  and  playful  manner, 
and  that  so  frequently  that  it  is  seldom  en- 
tirely deserted.  I'he  proceedings  of  these 
birds  have  not  been  sufficiently  watched,  to 
render  it  certain  whetlier  the  runs  are  fre- 
quented throughout  the  w'liole  year  or  not  j 
but  it  is  highly  probable  that  they  are 


merely  resorted  to  us  a rendezvous,  or  play- 
ing ground,  at  the  pairing  time  and  during 
the  period  of  incubation.”  In  the  British 
Museum  specimens  of  these  Bowers  may  be 
seen. 

The  whole  plumage  of  the  male  is  of  a deep 
shining  blue-black,  closely  resembling  sacm, 
with  the  exception  of  the  primary  wing- 
feathers,  the  wing-coverts,  and  the  secon- 
daries and  tail-feathers,  which  arc  of  a deep 
velvety  block,  tipped  with  the  shining  blue-  I 
black  lustre  ; irides  light  blue,  with  a circle  | 
of  red  round  the  pupil  ; bill  bluish  horn, 
with  yellow  tip  ; legs  and  feet  yellowish  | 
white.  The  female  has  the  head  and  ail 
the  upper  surface  grayish  green  ; wings  and  j 
tail  dark  sulphur  brown  ; imder  surface  i 
much  lighter,  and  yellowish,  each  feather  * 
having  a crescent-shaped  mark  of  dark 
brown  near  the  extremity.  Besides  the  loud  i 
liquid  call  peculiar  to  the  male,  both  sexes 
frequently  utter  a harsh,  unpleasant,  gut- 
tural note,  indicative  of  surprise  or  dis- 
pleasure. 

The  Spotted  Bow'EII-bird.  (Chlamy- 
dcra  maculata.)  The  able  ornithologist 
from  whom  we  derived  the  information  ' 
given  in  the  preceding  article,  observes,  tliat  ' 
this  species  is  as  exclusively  an  inhabitant 
of  the  interior  of  the  country  as  the  Satin 
Bower-bird  is  of  the  brushes  between  the 
mountain-ranges  and  the  coast,  and  is  es-  i 
pccially  interesting  as  the  constructor  of  a : 
bower,  even  more  extraordinary  than  that  ' 
of  the  latter.  But  to  describe  them  fully  we  i 
must  borrow  the  author’s  own  words: — : 
“They  are  considerably  longer  and  more  ' 
avenue-like  than  those  of  the  Satin  Bower-  : 
bird,  being  in  many  instances  three  feet  in 
length.  They  are  outwardly  built  of  twigs, 
and  beautifully  lined  with  tall  grasses,  so 
disposed  that  their  heads  nearly  meet ; the 
decorations  are  very  profuse,  and  consist  of 
bivalve  shells,  crania  of  small  mammalia, 
and  other  bones.  Evident  and  beautiful  in- 
dications of  design  are  manifest  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  bower  and  decorations 
formed  by  this  species,  particularly  in  the 
manner  in  wliich  the  stones  are  placed 
wdthin  the  bower,  apparently  to  keep  thej 
grasses  with  which  it  is  lined  fixed  firmly  in 
their  places  : these  stones  diverge  from  the 
mouth  of  the  run  on  each  side,  so  os  to  form 
little  paths,  while  the  immense  collection  of 
decorative  materials,  bones,  shells,  &c..  are 
placed  in  a heap  before  the  entrance  of  the 
avenue,  this  arrangement  being  the  same  at 
both  ends.  ...  I frequently  found  these 
structures  at  a considerable  distance  from 
the  rivers,  from  the  borders  of  which  they 
could  alone  have  procured  the  shells  and 
small  round  pebbly  stones  ; their  collection 
and  transportation  must  therefore  oe  a task 
of  great  labour  and  difficulty.  As  these 
birds  feed  almost  entirely  upon  seeds  and 
fruits,  the  shells  and  bones  cannot  have 
been  collected  for  any  other  purpose  than 
ornament ; besides,  it  is  only  those  that 
have  been  bleached  perfectly  white  in  the 
sun,  or  such  as  have  been  roasted  by  the 
natives,  and  by  this  means  whitened,  that 
attract  their  attention.  I fully  ascertained 
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that  these  runs,  like  those  of  the  Satin  ' 
Bower-bird,  formed  tlie  rendezvous  of  many 
indiriduals ; for,  after  secreting  myself  for 
a short  space  of  time  near  one  of  them,  I 
killed  two  males  which  I had  previously 
seen  running  through  the  avenue." 

The  Spotted  Bower-bird  has  the  cro^vn  of 
the  head,  ear-coverts,  and  throat,  of  a rich 
brown,  each  feather  surrounded  with  a nar- 
I row  line  of  black  ; a beautiful  band  of  elou- 
i gated  rose-pink  feathers  crosses  the  back  of 
I the  neck,  formin®  a broad,  fan-like,  occi- 
I pital  crest ; all  the  upper  surface,  wings, 

I and  tail,  of  a deep  brown  ; every  feather  of 
I the  back,  rump,  scapularies,  and  secon- 
i daries,  tipped  with  a large  round  spot  of  rich 
i buff  j primaries  slightly  tipped  with  white  ; 

' all  the  tail-feathers  terminated  with  butfy 
j white  j feathers  of  the  flanks  marked  with 
j faint,  transverse,  zigzag  lines  of  light  brown  ; 
bill  and  feet  dusky  brown  ; bare  skin  at  the 
comer  of  the  mouth  tliick,  prominent,  and 
of  a deep  flesh-colour. 

SATYRUS.  A genus  of  Diurnal  Lepi- 
doptera,also  called  Hiri’ARCiiiA;  it  contains 
several  British  species:  amongst  these  is 

Satvrus  Galatiiea  ; or  Marble  Butter- 
fly. This  delicate  and  rather  singular  spe- 
cies of  Butterfly,  is  known  by  its  yellomsh 
! and  black-spotted  wings,  but  though  pretty 
general,  it  is  so  decidedly  local  and  limited 
m its  particular  habitat  ns  to  be  very  rarely 
seen  at  all  in  many  places.  The  anterior 
wings  have  a series  of  yellowish  dots  parallel 
: with  the  hinder  margin  above,  and  the  under 
surface  nearly  similar,  with  a small  ocellus 
near  the  tip  : the  posterior  wings  have  also 
! a series  of  marginal  dots  or  lunules,  with  a 
' yellowish  broad  patch  in  the  centre,  and 
I another  at  the  base.  Body  black  above, 

I yellowish  beneath  : antennse  black,  with 
: white  rings,  and  tips  reddish.  Caterpillar 
• bright  green,  with  obscure  lines  on  the  back 
and  sides  : head  rather  brown.  It  feeds  on 
the  cat's  tail  grass.  Chrysalis  of  yellowish 
colour.  [See  Hipparcuia.] 

SATJBIA,  or  8AURIAHS.  The  name  of 
an  order  of  Reptiles,  including  all  those 
which,  like  the  Crocodile  and  Lizard,  are 
i covered  with  scales  and  have  four  legs.  The 
I most  gigantic  and  remarkable  specimens  of 
i Saurian  reptiles  are  now  extinct,  but  their 
I fossil  remains,  immense  in  size  and  wonder- 
I ful  os  they  appear,  afford  incontestable  evi- 
dence of  their  similarity  in  structure  to  the 
harmless  little  Lizard  of  the  present  day. 
The  diversity  in  the  habits  of  the  existing 
Saurians  is  very  considerable  ; some  being 
more  or  less  aquatic  ; others  strictly  terres- 
trial ; while  others  are  essentially  arboreal. 
The  greater  part  feed  on  animal  substances  ; 
some  of  them  preferring  flesh,  and  others 
attacking  small  animals ; while  some  arc 
entirely  insectivorous,  and  a few  are  her- 
bivorous. They  are  all  furnished  with  teeth, 
which  are  of  a simple  conical  form,  and 
adapted  rather  for  securing  and  tearing 
their  prey,  than  for  masticating  it  i their 
toes  are  generally  furnished  with  claws, 
and  they  have  all  a tail  more  or  less  strong, 
and  generally  very  thick  at  the  base.  A 


few  species,  exceptions  to  the  general  cha- 
racter, have  only  two  legs.  [The  distin- 
guishing characteristics  of  different  Sau- 
rian Reptiles  will  be  found  under  the  words 
Crocodile,  Allioatok,  Cuaileleon,  Aga- 
MA,  Lizard,  Iguana,  Gecko,  Plesiosau- 
rus, Ichthyosaurus,  &c.] 

SAWFISH.  (Fristis  antiquomm.)  A 
fish  belonging  to  the  family  of  the  Sqtialidos,  | 
or  Shark  tribe  ; and  which  receives  its  name  ' 
from  the  extension  of  its  snout  into  a long  [ 
fiat  blade,  furnished  wdth  a row  of  sharp  j 
spines,  on  each  side,  so  as  to  resemble  a large  I 
toothed  saw.  With  this  formidable  weapon  | 
the  Sawfish  attacks  the  largest  Whales,  and 
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inflicts  very  severe  wounds.  It  sometimes 
attains  the  length  of  twelve  or  even  fifteen 
feet.  The  back  is  ash-coloured,  and  the 
belly  white  : the  head  is  cordiform,  and 
flattened,  the  mouth  is  placed  far  below  the 
end  of  the  snout ; and  the  lips  are  rough 
and  sharp  like  a file,  supplying  the  place  of 
teeth.  This  fish  is  very  rvidely  distributed, 
being  found  in  the  arctic,  antarctic,  and  tro- 
pical seas  i but  it  seldom  approaches  the 
shore. 

SAW-FLY.  [See  Tenturedinida!.] 

SAXICAVA.  A genus  of  Conchiferous 
Molluscs,  (family  LWiopliagidce) ; often 
found  in  the  hollows  of  rocks,  in  cavities  on 
the  backs  of  oysters,  and  among  the  roots  of 
sen- weed,  &c.  The  foot  of  the  animal  is  thin 
and  pointed  ; a ',d  in  its  habits  it  appears  to 
resemble  the  FMas,  masses  of  rock  being  to 
be  s«en  on  different  parts  of  the  coast  of 
England,  whicn  are  pierced  with  innume- 
rable small  holes,  the  entrance  to  the  habita- 
tions of  these  animals.  The  shell  is  trans- 
verse, irregular,  generally  oblong,  and  gaping 
externally  ; teeth  and  bosses  obsolete  or 
indistinct. 

SCALARIA,  or  M"ENTLE  TRAP.  A 
genus  of  Pectinibranchiate  Gasteropodous 
Molluscn,  allied  to  the  Periwinkles  (Turio), 
but  distinguished  from  them  by  the  turreted 
spire  being  covered  with  longitudinal,  ele- 
vated, rather  sharp  ribs,  and  the  mouth 
being  encircled  by  a varix.  The  finest  spe- 


cies (ScaJaria  pretiosa')  was  long  famous  for 
the  rarity  and  high  prices  given  for  a single 
specimen.  It  is  now  found  to  be  not  an  un- 
common shell  in  the  Eastern  seas.  It  is 
known  by  the  whorls  being  separated  from 
each  other. 
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SCALE  INSECTS.  A name  given  to 
insects  belonging  to  tlic  family  Coccidce^ 
many  species  of  which  live  as  parasites  on 
various  plants,  particularly  on  hot-house 
plants,  and  do  them  considerable  injury. 
They  belong  to  tlie  order  llcmiptera^  in 
which  the  bugs,  plant-lice,  and  Cicadce  are 
included  ; although  the  main  characteristic 
of  the  order  corresponds  only  with  the  males, 
as  they  are  winged.  The  females  are  shaped 
like  a scale  or  shield,  convex  above,  flat  or 
concave  below,  provided  with  six  very 
delicate  feet,  which  sometimes,  chiefly  when 
the  female  has  grown  old,  merge  into  the 
substance  of  the  body.  Anteriorly,  at  about 
the  third  part  of  the  length  of  the  insect,  is 
situated  a short  or  long  rostrum  on  the  under 
side,  which  it  inserts  into  the  epidermis  of 
plants,  and  sucks  out  their  juices.  After 
pairing,  when  the  eggs  begin  to  develop 
themselves,  the  female  dies,  and  her  body 
serves  as  a protection  to  her  posterity,  by 
covering  the  eggs  till  the  young  are  hatched, 
when  they  crawl  away.  Almost  all  sorts  of 
plants  suffer  from  the  attacks  of  some  species 
I or  otiier  of  Scale  Insects,  but  chiefly  in  warm 
weather,  and  more  especially  at  all  times 
are  those  affected  which  are  reared  and  kept 
in  hot-houses.  The  Scale  Insects  are  much 
more  difficult  to  destroy  than  the  Aphides  ; 
ns  they  do  not  die  from  the  effects  of  to- 
bacco : the  best  remedy  is  to  brush  off  the 
insects  from  the  twigs  and  stems,  and  to 
wipe  them  off  with  a cloth  or  sponge  from 
the  leaves  of  more  tender  plants  ; and  it  is 
advisable  to  cleanse  plants  in  pots  at  a dis- 
tance from  the  greenhouse,  as  the  insects  are 
apt  to  creep  up  again  and  renew  their  de- 
predations. The  trees  mostly  infested  with 
them  are  the  peach  and  nectarine,  the  plum 
and  damson,  the  wild  chestnut  and  the  vine. 
[See  Coccus.] 

SCANSORES.  The  name  of  an  order  of 
birds,  whose  feet  are  peculiarly  adapted  for 
climbing.  It  comprehends  the  families  of 
Psittacidee,  or  Parrots  ; Pliamphastidce,  Pi- 
cidcs,  or  Woodpeckers  ; and  Cuculidoi,  or 
Cuckoos.  That  which  particularly  distin- 
guishes this  order  is  the  power  of  turning 
one  of  the  front  toes  backwards,  so  as  to 
oppose  two  hind  toes  to  the  two  front  ones. 
In  their  food,  habits,  outward  appearance, 
and  structure,  the  above-named  families  are 
very  dissimilar  ; and  therefore  no  general 
statement  will  be  applicable  to  all  of  them  : 
but  it  will  be  seen  that  the  form  of  their 
feet,  which  gives  them  great  power  of  pre- 
hension, and  thus  enables  them  to  cling 
with  firmness  to  their  perch,  renders  walking 
more  difficult ; and  that,  as  they  pass  most 
of  their  time  in  trees,  their  powers  of  flight 
are  usually  moderate. 

SCARABAEIDiE.  An  extensive  and  im- 
portant group  of  Coleoptera,  including  the 
numerous  dung-feeding  Lamelliconis,  of 
which  the  majority  are  inhabitants  of  tro- 
pical countries  : some  of  these  are  among  the 
most  bulky  species  of  beetles,  but  such  ns 
our  own  country  produces  are  of  small  size. 
“ From  the  great  similarity  in  the  structure 
of  the  moutli  of  alt  these  insects,”  says  Mr. 
Westwood,  “ a great  uniformity  of  habits  is 


evident.  But  amorc  remarkable  peculiarity 
exists  in  the  structure  and  situation  of  the 
hind  legs,  which  are  placed  so  near  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  body,  and  so  far  from  each 
other,  as  to  give  the  insect  a most  extraordi- 
nary appearance  whilst  walking.  This  jic- 
culiar  formation  is,  ncverthelesi  (as  Mr. 
McLeay  observes),  particularly  serviceable 
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to  its  possessors  in  rolling  the  balls  of  ex- 
crementitious  matter  in  which  they  enclose 
their  eggs  ; wdience  these  insects  were  named 
by  the  first  naturalists  PilularUe.  These 
balls  are  at  first  irregular  and  soft,  but,  by 
degrees,  and  during  the  process  of  rolling 
along,  become  rounded  and  harder : they  are 
propelled  by  means  of  the  hind  legs  ; and 
the  insects  occasionally  mount  to  the  top, 
when  they  find  a difficulty  in  urging  them 
along  ; probably  in  order  to  destroy  the 
equilibrium.  Sometimes  these  balls  are  an 
inch  and  a half  or  two  inches  in  diameter ; 
and  in  rolling  them  along  the  beetles  stand 
almost  upon  their  heads,  with  their  heads 
turned  from  the  balls.  These  manoeuvres 
have  for  their  object  the  burying  of  the  balls 
in  holes,  which  the  insects  have  previously 
dug  for  their  reception  ; and  it  is  upon  the 
dung,  thus  deposited,  that  the  larvse,  when 
hatched,  feed.  It  does  not  appear  that  these 
beetles  have  the  instinct  to  distinguish'  their 
own  balls,  as  they  will  seize  upon  those  be- 
longing to  another,  in  case. they  have  lost 
their  own ; and,  indeed,  it  is  said  that  se- 
veral of  them  occasionally  assist  in  rolling^ 
the  same  ball.  They  fly  during  the  hottest 
part  of  the  day.” 

“ The  type  of  this  family  is  the  renowiied 
‘ Sacred  Beetle  ’ of  the  Egyptians,  of  which 
so  nmny  models,  carvings,  amulets,  &c.  are 
discovered,  occasionally  of  a gigantic  size,  in 
sarcophagi,  and  rolled  up  in  the  mummies 
and  relics  of  that  remarkable  people,  by 
whom  its  appearance  in  great  numbers  on 
the  sandy  margins  of  the  Nile,  after  the 
annual  rising  and  falling  of  the  river,  to- 
gether with  its  extraordinary  motions  whilst 
rolling  along  its  little  globular  balls  of  dung, 
were  regarded  as  mystically  representing 
the  motions  of  the  earth,  the  sun  and  pla- 
netary bodies.  It  was  also  regarded  as 
the  emblem  of  fertility  ; and,  even  at  the 
present  day,  we  are  informed  by  Dr.  Clarke 
that  it  is  eaten  by  the  women  of  Egj’pb 
The  various  species  of  Sacred  Beetles,  whereof 
Dejcan  enumerates  twenty-six.  are  distin- 
I guished  by  their  flattened  form,  radiated 
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I clypeus,  long  hind  legs,  clothed  with  hairs, 
' with  the  posterior  tarsi  obliquely  inserted ; 
head  and  thorax  unarmed,  and  elytra  with 
the  margins  not  sinuated.” 

SCARUS.  A genus  of  Acanthopterygious 

■ fishes,  many  species  of  wliioh  are  found  in 
I the  tropical  seas.  [See  Pakrot-fish.] 

SCI^PINIDaE.  a family  of  fishes,  of  which 
I there  are  several  subgenera.  The  general 

■ characters  are,  — the  head  inflated,  and  sup- 
ported by  cavernous  bones  ; tlie  body  com- 
pressed and  broad  ; only  one  dorsal  fin,  but 
it  is  bitid,  and  so  deeply  divided  at  the 
middle  that  it  seems  to  form  two,  and  the 

■ soft  part  is  much  longer  than  the  spinous  ■, 
i the  anal  short,  the  pre-operculum  tootlied, 
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' and  the  operculum  divided  into  points  at  its 
extremity  ; seven  arches  in  the  gills.  They 
resemble  the  Perches,  except  that  they  have 
no  teeth  in  the  palate.  — The  Scicenidee  with 
less  than  seven  gill-rays,  and  tlie  lateral  line 
interrupted,  form  several  genera  of  small 
oval  fishes,  generally  finely  coloured,  and 
distinguished  by  the  armature  of  their  heads. 
The  Sciama  Aquila,  or  JIaigre,may  be  given 
as  an  -example.  It  has  occasionally  been 
found  on  the  English  coast. 

SCINQXJE,  or  SKESK.  (Sdneus.)  The 
name  given  to  a family  of  lizard-like  rep- 
tiles, in  which  tliere  appears  to  be  a gradual 
transition  from  the  form  of  the  Lizards  to 
that  of  the  Serpents.  They  are  all  natives 
of  warm  climates  ; and  one  species,  common 
in  .iVrabia,  Northern  Africa,  &c.,  was  long 
held  in  repute  on  account  of  its  supposed 
medicinal  virtues.  They  are  recognized  by 
tlie  sliortness  of  their  feet,  the  non-exten- 
sibility of  the  tongue,  and  the  tile-like  scales 
which  cover  the  whole  body  and  tail,  pre- 
senting almost  the  appearance  of  a coat  of 
, mail. 

SCISSOR- BIT>L.  (lihi/nchops.)  A genus 
of  palmipede  birds  closely  allied  to  the  Terns, 
‘ but  easily  distinguished  by  the  singular  bill, 

! which  is  compressed  like  a knife,  and  has 
: the  lower  mandible  longer  than  the  upper, 
i and  broken  oft’  (as  it  were)  at  the  tip.  At 
least  two  species  are  known  ; one  of  these  is 
peculiar  to  the  New  World  (A’,  nigra),  while 
the  other  (It.  nrientulia)  is  found  in  the 
Eastern  hernispliere. 

In  our  article  “ Rhynchops,"  we  gave  some 
interesting  extracts  from  Wilson’s  Ornitho- 
logy respecting  the  habits  of  the  species  found 
in  North  America.  We  may  licrc  add  a short 
account  of  the  same  birds  seen  in  more  soutli- 
ern  latitudes,  by  Mr.  Darwin,  and  descrilicd 
j by  that  most  accurate  and  intelligent  oliserver 
in  his ‘.Toumal.’  He  is  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
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Rio  Parana,  and  tlius  writes  : — “I  here  saw 
a very  extraordinary  bird,  called  the  Scissor- 
bcak  (Rhynchops  ni(p  a).  It  has  short  legs, 
web  feet,  extremely  long  pointed  wings,  and 
is  of  about  the  size  of  a tern.  The  beak  is 
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flattened  laterally,  that  is,  in  a plane  nt 
riglit  angles  to  that  of  a spoonbill  or  duck. 
It  is  as  flat  and  clastic  as  an  ivory  paper- 
cutter,  and  the  lower  mandible,  differently 
from  every  other  bird,  is  an  inch  and  a half 
longer  than  the  upper.  I will  here  detail 
all  I know  of  the  habits  of  the  Scissor- beak. 
It  is  found  both  on  the  east  and  west  coasts, 
between  lat.  30°  aud  45°,  and  frequents  cither 
salt  or  fresh  water.  The  specimen  now  at 
the  Zoological  Society  was  shot  at  a lake 
near  Maldonado,  from  wliich  the  water  had 
been  nearly  drained,  and  wliich,  in  conse- 
quence, swarmed  with  small  fry.  I tliere 
saw  several  of  these  birds,  generally  in  small 
flocks,  fly'ing  backwards  and  forwards,  close 
to  the  surface  of  the  lake.  They  kept  their 
bills  wide  open,  and  with  the  lower  mandible 
half  buried  in  the  water.  Thus  skimming 
the  surface,  they  ploughed  it  in  their  course  : 
tlie  water  was  quite  smooth,  and  it  formed 
a most  curious  spectacle  to  behold  a flock, 
each  bird  leaving  its  narrow  wake  on  the 
mirror-like  surface.  In  their  flight  they 
frequently  twist  about  with  extreme  rapidity, 
and  so  dexterously  manage,  that  with  their 
projecting  lower  mandible  they  plough  up 
small  fish,  which  are  secured  by  the  upper 
half  of  their  scissor-like  bills.  This  fact  I 
repeatedly  saw,  as,  like  swallows,  they  con- 
tinued to  fly  backwards  and  forwards,  close 
before  me.  Occasionally  when  leaving  the 
surface  of  the  water  their  flight  was  wild, 
irregular,  and  rapid  ; they  then  also  uttered 
loud  harsh  cries.  When  these  birds  are 
fishing,  the  length  of  the  primary  feathers 
of  the  wings  is  seen  to  be  quite  necessary,  in 
order  to  keep  the  latter  dry.  When  thus 
employed,  their  forms  resemble  the  symbol 
by  which  many  artists  represent  marine 
birds.  The  tail  is  much  used  in  steering 
their  irregular  course. 

" These  birds  are  common  far  inland  along 
the  course  of  the  Rio  Parana  ; it  is  said  they 
remain  during  the  whoie  year,  aiid  breed  in 
the  marshes.  During  the  day  they  rest  in 
flocks  on  the  grassy  plains,  nt  some  distance 
from  the  wafer.  Being  nt  anchor,  as  I have 
said,  in  one  of  the  deep  creeks  between  the 
islands  of  the  Parana,  as  the  evening  drew 
to  a close,  one  of  these  .Scissor-bcaks  snd- 
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dcnly  appeared.  The  water  was  quite  still, 
and  many  little  flsh  were  rising.  Tlie  bird 
continued  for  a long  time  to  skim  the  sur- 
face, flying  in  its  wild  and  irregular  manner 
up  and  down  the  narrow  canal,  now  dark 
with  the  growing  night  and  the  shadows  of 
the  overlianging  trees.  At  Jlontc  Video  I 
observed  that  some  large  flocks  during  the 
day  remained  on  the  mud-banks  at  tlie  head 
of  tlie  harbour,  in  the  same  manner  as  on 
the  grassy  plains  near  the  Parana  ; and 
every  evening  they  took  flight  direct  to  sea- 
ward. From  these  facts,  I suspect  that  the 
Ehyncops  generally  fishes  by  niglit,  at  which 
time  many  of  the  lower  animals  come  most 
abundantly  to  the  surface.  M.  Lesson  states 
that  he  has  seen  these  birds  opening  the 
shells  of  the  mactree,  buried  in  the  sand- 
banks on  the  coast  of  Chile.” 

SCISSOR-TAIL.  (MiJ.vuliis  forflcatus.~) 
“ A bird  with  a forked  tail,  terminated  by 
two  long  feathers,  and  named  by  the 
Spaniards  Scissor-tail,  is  very  common  near 
Buenos  Ayres.  It  belongs  to  the  family  La- 
niiclce  or  Butcher-birds.  It  commonly  sits 
on  a branch  of  the  oinbu  tree,  near  the  house, 
and  thence  takes  a short  flight  in  pursuit  of 
insects,  and  returns  to  the  same  spot.  When 
on  the  wing,  it  presents  in  its  manner  of 
flight  and  general  appearance  a caricature- 
likeness  of  the  Common  Swallow.  It  has 
the  power  in  the  air  of  turning  very  shortly, 
and  in  so  doing,  opens  and  shuts  its  tail 
sometimes  in  a horizontal  or  lateral,  and 
sometimes  in  a vertical  direction,  just  like  a 
pair  of  scissors.  In  structure  this  bird  is  a 
true  tyrant-flycatcher,  although  in  its  habits 
certainly  allied  to  the  Swallows.” — Darwin. 

SCIURIDiE.  The  name  given  to  the 
Squirrel  tribe. 

SCIURTJS.  [See  Squirrel.] 

SCOLIADiE.  A family  of  Hymenopte- 
rous  insects,  distinguished  by  having  the 
collar  laterally  extending  to  the  base  of  the 
wings  j the  legs  short  and  robust,  the  tibias 
being  tiiick,  spinose,  or  denticulate.  The 
antenna:  are  generally  short,  thick,  and  more 
or  less  serrated  : the  abdomen  is  elongate- 
ovate,  and  attached  by  a short  peduncle : 
both  sexes  are  winged  ; and  the  body  is  often 
very  hirsute.  The  greater  part  of  the  spe- 
cies are  exotic,  and  some  are  of  a very  large 
size.  They  abound  in  the  very  hottest  si- 
tuations, and  make  deep  burrows  in  sand 
banks  ; and  they  are  said  to  be  particularly 
fond  of  revelling  in  strong-scented  flowers, 
such  as  rue,  &c. 

SCOLOPACIDA3.  The  name  of  a nu- 
merous family  of  Wading  Birds,  the  greater 
part  of  which  were  comprehended  by  Lin- 
naeus in  his  genus  Scolopax,  consisting  of  the 
different  species  of  the  Snipe  tribe,  the  Sand- 
pipers, Curlews,  Godwits,  &c.  ; all  of  which 
inhabit  marshy  lands,  the  borders  of  lakes, 
rivers,  and  the  sea-shore.  They  are  all  more 
or  less  migratory  in  their  habits  ; breeding 
in  high  latitudes  ; and  their  powers  of  flight 
are  considerable.  They  are  characterized 
by  a long,  slender,  and  feeble  bill,  provided 
with  a very  peculiar  distribution  of  nerves. 

which  render  its  exterior  sensitive,  especially 
towards  the  tip,  the  membrane  of  which  is 
fleshy  ; and  in  many  species  there  is  a pecu- 
liar muscle,  that  enables  the  bird  to  separate 
the  flexible  points  of  the  mandible,  so  as  to 
seize  its  prey  the  moment  it  is  felt,  while  the 
bill  is  still  buried  in  the  grouniL  When  it 
is  considered  that  their  food  consists  of  in- 
sects, worms,  slugs,  &c.,  which  they  find  in 
the  mud  or  soft  earth,  it  will  be  seen  how 
admirably  adapted  the  bill  we  have  described 
is  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  it.  [See 
Snipe  ; Woodcock  ; Sandpiper  ; Godwit  j 
Ruff  ; &c.]  , 

SCOLOPENDRA.  A genus  of  annulosa 
of  the  class  Myriapoda,  They  inhabit  the 
southern  parts  of  Europe,  and  all  the  tropical 
portions  of  the  globe,  where  they  are  much 
dreaded  for  their  venomous  properties  : their  . 
mandibles  are  terminated  by  a sharp  hook, 
which  is  pierced  for  the  transmission  of  a * 
venomous  fluid.  The  Scoiopendroe  have  the  I 
body  long,  slender,  and  depressed,  and  pro-  1 
tected  by  coriaceous  plates  : they  run  very 
fast,  and  shun  the  light,  living  for  the  most 
part  under  logs  of  wood  and  the  loose  bark 
of  decayed  trees.  [See  Centipede.] 

SCOLYTIDiE.  A family  of  Coleopterous 
insects,  the  type  of  which  is  named  Scolylw 
destructor.  The  body  is  oblong  or  cylindric,  ' 
convex  and  rounded  above,  with  the  head  , 
globular ; and  the  antennse  have  the  basal  ' 
joint  elongated,  and  the  terminal  joints  form  ' 
a more  or  less  solid  oval  mass.  We  learn 
from  Mr.  Westwood,  that  of  all  the  species,  ! 
“ the  Scolytus  destructor  is  the  most  obnoxious  ; 
in  this  country,  annually  destroying  a great  i 
number  of  elm  trees  in  the  neighbourhood  j 
of  London  ; and  the  injmy  is  gradually  j 
spreading  into  the  provinces,  owing  to  the  1 
inattention  or  ignorance  of  those  whose  duty 
it  is,  or  ought  to  be,  to  adopt  decided  mea- 
sures for  stopping  the  mischief.  The  parks 
and  public  gardens  and  walks  around  Lon- 
don have  been  especially  subject  to  the  at- 
tacks of  these  Insects.  It  has,  indeed,.been 
a question  whether  the  insects  were  the  pri- 
mary cause  of  the  mischief,  or  whether  the 
trees  were  not  previously  infected  in  some 
way  or  other,  and  thus  rendered  an  agreeable  , 
nidus  for  the  insect.  From  the  recent  ob-' 
servations  of  Messrs.  Audouin  and  Silence, 
it,  however,  appears  evident  that,  in  the  first 
instance,  both  the  male  and  female  insects 
attack  the  trees  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
food,  burrowing  into  the  trunk. ' Tliis  brines 
the  trees  into  a state  of  ill  health,  which  Is 
adapted  for  the  reception  of  the  eggs  and 
food  of  the  1 arva.  The  female  insect  then 
burrows  deeper  into  the  trunk,  and  there 
deposits  her  eggs  ; and  the  larvas,  when 
hatched,  form  cylindrical  galleries,  divei^ing 
at  right  angles  from  the  track  of  the  parent, 
and  parallel  to  each  other  j within  which 
they  also  become  pup®  ; and  so  great  is  the 
fecundity  of  these  insects,  that  their  count- 
less numbers  are  soon  sufficient  to  destroy 
the  largest  tree.”  “ The  lair®  of  Scolytus 
destructor  arc  thick,  fleshy,  curved,  aiiod 
grubs,  of  a whitish  colour,  the  back  much 
wrinkled,  armed  with  a scaly  head  and 
powerful  horny'  jaws.” 

-1 
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“ The  sudtlen  change  in  tlie  temperature 
! that  generally  occurs  in  the  early  part  of 
May,  brings  out  great  numbers  of  insects, 

’ from  their  winter  quarters,  to  enjoy  the 
; sunsliine  and  the  ardent  heat  which  are 
; congenial  to  their  natures.  While  a con- 
tinued hum  is  heard  among  the  branches  of 
! the  trees,  from  thousands  of  bees  aud  flies, 

I drawn  thither  by  the  fragrance  of  the  burst- 
ing buds  ; swarms  of  little  beetles  of  various 
kinds  come  forth  to  try  their  wings,  and. 


SCOI.TTC8  naSTRUOTOR  AND  LARVA.  WITH  A 
FtTOB  OF  WOOD  TO  SHOW  THE  RAVAGES 
OF  THE  INSECT. 

with  an  uncertain  and  heavy  flight,  launch 
into  the  air.  Among  these  beetles  there  are 
many  of  a dull  red  or  fox  colour,  nearly 
, cylindrical  in  form,  tapering  a very  little 
' TCfore,  obtusely  rounded  at  both  extremities, 
' and  about  one  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length. 

I They  are  seen  slowly  creeping  upon  the 
' sides  of  wooden  buildings,  resting  on  the 
‘ tops  of  fences,  or  wheeling  about  in  the  air, 
! and  every  now  and  then  suddenly  alighting 
i on  some  tree  or  wall,  or  dropping  to  the 
ground.  If  we  go  to  an  old  pine-tree,  we 
may  discover  from  whence  they  have  come, 
' and  what  they  have  been  about  during  the 
; past  period  of  their  lives.  Here  they  will 
be  found  creeping  out  of  thousands  of  small 
^ round  holes  which  they  have  made  through 
j the  bark  for  their  escape.  Upon  raising  a 
1 piece  of  the  bark,  already  loosened  by  the 
undermining  of  these  insects,  we  find  it 
pierced  with  holes  in  every  direction,  and 
even  the  surface  of  the  wood  will  be  seen  to 
: have  been  gnawed  by  these  little  miners. 
I After  enjoying  themselves  abroad  for  a 
few  days,  they  pair,  and  begin  to  lay  their 
eggs.  They  gnaw  little  holes  here  and  there 
j through  the  rough  bark  of  the  trunk  and 
; limlis,  drop  their  eggs  therein,  and,  after  this 
i labour  is  finished,  they  become  exhausted 
; and  die.  In  the  autumn  the  grubs  hatched 
from  these  eggs  will  be  found  fully  grown. 
They  ilevour  the  soft  inner  substance  of  the 
bark,  boring  through  it  in  various  directions 
for  this  purpose  ; and  they  gnaw  a passage 
to  the  surface,  for  their  escape  after  they 
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have  completed  their  transformations.  Their 
depredations  interrupt  the  descent  of  the 
sap ; the  bark  becomes  loosened  from  the 
wood,  aud  the  tree  decays. 

SCOJfBERESOX.  A fish,  called  also  the 
Mackerel  Pike,  or  Saury  Pike,  found  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  remarkable  for  its  long, 
beak-like  jaws.  They  are  gregarious  fishes  ; 
and  arc  followed  and  preyed  upon  by  Por- 
poises, and  also  by  the  Tunny  aud  other 
large  members  of  the  Mackerel  family. 

SCOMBERIDiE.  A family  of  Acanthop- 
terygious  fishes,  of  which  the  genus  Scomber, 
or  Mackerel,  is  the  type.  Tliey  are  charac- 
terized by  having  a smooth  body  covered 
with  small  scales,  and  a very  powerful  tail 
and  caudal  fin  ; in  most  of  the  species  the 
pectoral  fins  are  long,  narrow,  and  pointed. 
This  family  Includes  species  of  the  greatest 
utility  to  mankind,  in  consequence  of  their 
abundance  and  their  wholesomeuess  as  food. 
[See  Mackerel.] 

SCORP.^NA.  A genus  of  Acanthoptery- 
gious  marine  fish,  associating  in  shoals,  and 
haunting  rocky  shores.  The  head  is  tuber- 
culated  and  compressed  laterally,  but  in 
other  respects  they  much  resemble  a Perch. 
The  species  are  popularly  termed  Hog-fish. 

SCORPION.  (Scorpio.)  A genus  of  the 
class  Arachnida,  distinguished  from  other 
groups  of  Spiders  by  having  the  abdomen 
articulated,  and  its  hinder  part,  or  tail,  ter- 
minated by  a curved  spur  or  sting,  beneath 
the  extremity  of  which  are  two  small  ori- 
fices, by  which  a venomous  fluid  is  dis- 
charged : the  stigmata  are  eight  in  number, 
and  situated  along  the  inferior  and  lateral 
part  of  the  abdomen.  Between  the  thorax 
aud  abdomen  there  is  no  distinct  division  j 
and  the  latter  is  com- 
posed of  twelve  seg- 
ments, six  of  which 
are  broad,  forming  the 
posterior  part  of  the 
body,  whilst  the  other 
six  form  the  tail.  The 
palpi  are  very  large, 
resembling  extended 
arms,  and  the  terminal 
segment  assumes  the 
form  of  the  lobster’s 
claw,  being  in  like 
manner  provided  with 
pincers.  The  Scorpio- 
nidcE  inhabit  the  warm 
countries  of  both  he- 
mispheres, living  on 
the  ground,  hiding 
themselves  under 
stones  or  other  bodies, 
SCORPION.  generally  amongst 

(sooRPio  AKER.)  ruins  or  other  dark 

and  cool  places,  and 
sometimes  taking  up  their  abode,  in  houses. 
They  run  with  considerable  swiftness, curving 
the  tail  over  the  back : they  can  turn  it  in  all 
directions,  and  employ  it  as  a weapon  of  of- 
fence or  defence.  Witli  their  forceps  tliey  seize 
wood-lice  and  various  other  ground  insects, 
on  which  they  feed,  after  having  pierced 
them  with  their  sting  ; and  it  is  remarkable 
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tliat  they  are  partieularly  fond  of  the  eggs 
of  spiders  and  inseets.  Tlie  larger  species 
of  Scorpions,  of  whose  malignity  and  venom 
so  much  has  been  related,  are  five  or  six 
inches  long,  but  they  are  confined  to  tropical 
climates  ; those  of  the  south  of  Europe  are 
very  troublesome  pests  also  i but  their  sting, 
tliough  painful,  is  seldom  productive  of 
serious  mischief  to  man.  The  generality  of 
this  tribe  {Scorpio  Europceus)  have  six  eyes  ; 
but  there  are  some  of  the  most  formidable 
kind  {Scorpio  afer)  which  have  eight.  The 
female  pays  great  attention  to  her  young  j 
carrying  them  upon  her  baek  for  several 
days,  at  first  not  quitting  her  abode ; and 
she  afterwards  takes  care  of  them  for  the 
space  of  a month,  by  which  time  they  are 
enabled  to  shift  for  themselves.  Messrs  King, 
Ehrenberg,  Koch,  and  Gervais  have  described 
numerous  new  species  of  the  family  Scorpio- 
nidoe. 

SCOEPION-FLY.  {Panorpa.)  A winged 
inseet  thus  designated  on  account  of  the  re- 
markable conformation  of  the  posterior  ex- 
tremity of  the  abdomen  in  the  male,  which  is 
turned  up  like  a Scorpion’s  sting.  The  abdo- 
men of  the  female  is  also  prolonged  into  an 
ovipositor  ; by  which  she  can  deposit  her  eggs 
in  deep  holes  or  crevices.  The  Scorpion-fiies, 
or  Panorpidie,  are  very  active,  and  prey 
upon  other  insects  in  the  perfect  state. 
There  are  two  beautiful  species  of  this  insect ; 
the  one  has  silvery  wings,  variegated  with 
three  transverse  streaks  of  black  towards 
I the  ends ; the  head  is  black  ; the  breast, 
shoulders,  and  feet  are  whitish ; and  the 
rest  of  the  body  is  black.  The  tail,  which 
j represents  a sting,  has  five  joints,  three  red 
I and  two  black  ; and  the  extremity  of  the 
: tail  is  forked  and  reverted.  This  insect  may 
, be  commonly  seen  frequenting  our  hedges 
■ and  woods. 

I 

I SCOTER.  {Oidemia.')  The  Black  Diver, 
an  aquatic  bird  about  the  size  of  the  common 
Duck  j but  the  hind  toe  has  a widish  mem- 
brane, and  the  beak  is  high  at  the  base  and 
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suddenly  flattened ; while  the  body  is  more 
; round,  and  of  a deep  shining  and  beautiful 
; black  colour.  It  is  very  common  on  the 
shores  of  Lancashire,  and  some  other  mari- 
time counties.  There  are  at  least  four  species 
of  Scoter-Ducks  : the  whole  of  these  go  to 
the  sea  chiefly  in  quest  of  their  food,  and 
one  of  them  {0.  pcrspicillatd)  has  acquired 
its  English  name  of  Surf-Duek,  from  being 
found  for  the  most  part  on  its  edge. 

SCREAMER.  {Palamedea.)  A genus  of 
Wading  Birds,  natives  of  South  America. 


The  chief  characteristics  are,  that  the  bill  is 
conical,  the  upper  mandible  being  ho'jkcd  j 
and  the  feet  arc  cloven,  having  each  four 
toes.  They  are  remarkable  for  their  harsh 
and  discordant  voices,  and  for  tlie  sharp 
hard  spurs  with  which  the  wings  are  armed 
at  the  shoulder-joint.  These  are  very  effl-  ; 
cient  weapons  of  defence,  and  enable  the 
birds  to  resist  the  attacks  of  the  snakes 
which  infest  the  places  they  inhabit.  One 
species  is  also  remarkable  for  having  on  the 
top  of  the  head  a slender  pointed  horn,  three 
or  four  inches  long,  which  curves  gently 
forwards,  but  the  use  of  it  does  not  appear 
to  be  known.  | 

SCULPIN.  {CotUts octodecinuipinosiu.)  Aa  ' 
Acanthopterygious  fish,  of  the  genus  Coitus,  ■ 
found  on  the  American  coasts,  and  which  ] 
has  often  been  confounded  with  the  Euro-  ; 
pean  Coitus  scorpius:  it  is,  however,  quite  i 
distinct  from  it,  and  considerably  larger.  ' 
The  Sculpin  abounds  on  the  coasts  of  the  i 
United  States,  and  is  also  plentiful  at  New-  ' 
foundland.  Sir  John  Richardson  sa3's  it  is 
a pity  that  Cuvier  did  not  retain  the  original 
specific  name  {Scorpius  Virginianus)  given 
by  Willoughby,  who  figured  it  correctlj' ; it 
being  preferable  to  octodecimspinosus,  which 
may  lead  to  error,  their  being,  in  fact,  twenty 
spines  on  the  head.  Coitus  scorpius  has  ex- 
actly the  same  number,  viz.,  ten  on  each 
side. 

SCTJTIBRANCHIATA.  The  name  given 
to  an  order  of  Molluscous  animals,  including  i 
those  Gasteropods  wliich  have  the  gills  co-  i 
vered  with  a shell  in  the  form  of  a shield. 
The  llaliotis  is  a beautiful  example  [which 
see]. 

SCYDM^NUS  : SCTDM.<EJaDjE.  A 
genus  and  family  of  Coleoptera,  belonging  ! 
to  the  Palpatores.  They  are  generallj'  of 
very  minute  size,  some  of  the  species  of 
which  are  found,  according  to  Mr.  Double-  ! 
day,  under  planks  placed  upon  hotbeds, 
where  they  prey  upon  minute  Thysanura, 
carrj'ing  them  about  in  their  jaws.  Others 
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are  found  under  stones  and  among  moss  at 
the  roots  of  trees,  and  also  in  ants’  nests. 
Our  figure,  copied  from  Jlr.  Sturm’s  cata- 
logue, gives  a highly  magnified  representa- 
tion of  a species  of  this  interesting  fnmilj’: 
but  the  nature  of  this  work  precludes  us 
from  entering  cither  into  generic  or  siwcific 
characters.  We  must  refer  to  the  works  of 
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Mr.  Denny,  of  Leeds,  and  Dr.  Schaum,  of 
Stettin,  for  descriptions  of  the  various  spe- 


: SCYLLjEA.  a cenus  of  Gnsteropodous 

I Nudibrancliiate  MolTusca.  In  this  genus  the 
' body  is  compressed  ; the  foot  narrow  and  fur- 
rowed, to  enable  it  to  embrace  tlic  stems  of 
sea- weed  i tlie  mouth  forming  a small  pro- 


boscis; the  tentacula  compressed,  terminating 
in  acavity  from  which  a little  point,  with  an 
unequal  surface,  can  be  protruded  ; and  upon 
; : I the  back  are  two  pairs  of  membranous  crests, 
! I ' ’ carrying,  on  their  inner  aspect,  some  pencils 
; of  branched  filaments.  The  middle  of  the 
I ; stomach  is  covered  with  a fleshy  ring,  armed 
1 I with  very  sharp  homy  laminoe.  The  common 
(,  1 species  is  found  on  Fucus  natans,  or  gulf- 

I ! weed,  wherever  this  appears. 

j I SCYLL  ARDS  : SCYLLARIDiE. 
( : A genus  and  family  of  Maemrous  Decapods, 

i or  Long-tailed  Crabs.  They  are  distinguished 

fby  a very  wide  carapace,  and  but  little  ele- 
vated ; its  anterior  border  nearly  straight, 
and  presenting  a horizontal  prolongation 
which  advances  between  the  base  of  the 
i ; external  antennse,  which  are  foliaceous  and 

! I 
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i extremely  wide.  The  buccal  frame  is  small 
I and  the  jaw-feet  arc  moderate  and  nearly 
1 pediform.  There  are  several  species,  differ- 
ing considerably  from  each  other.  The  one 
here  figured  is  Sc]/llaru»  Eipiinoxialis ; the 
body  of  which  is  very  much  depressed,  and 
much  narrowed  from  before  backwards.  It 
is  of  a yellowish  colour  mingled  with  red, 
and  about  a foot  in  length  : its  locality  the 
Antilles. 


SCYTIIROPS  or  CHANNEL-BILL.  A 
remarkable  genus  of  Birds,  by  some  natu- 
ralists considered  ns  allied  to  the  Horn-bills, 
by  others  to  the  Toucans,  but  in  reality  be- 
longing to  the  family  of  the  Cuckoos.  The 
Bill  has  two  narrow  longitudinal  grooves  ; 
and  the  space  round  the  eyes  and  nostrils  is 
void  of  feathers.  But  one  species  of  this 
genus  is  known,  the  S.  Nov.t:-HoLLA>’Di.t! 
or  Chan.nel-bill.  It  is  a migratory  bird 
in  New  South  Wales,  arriving  in  October, 
and  leaving  in  .January  ; it  is  chiefly  seen  in 
the  morning  and  evening,  somelimes  in  small 
parties  of  seven  or  eight,  but  more  frequently 
in  pairs.  It  makes  a loud  screaming  noise 
when  a hawk  is  in  sight.  The  tail,  which 
is  nearly  as  long  as  the  body,  and  has  most 
of  the  feathers  tipped  with  white  with  a 
black  band  before  the  tip,  is  occasionally 
displayed  like  a fan,  and  gives  the  bird  a 
majestic  appearance.  Mr.  Gould  informs 
us  that  it  feeds  on  the  larger  kinds  of  Phas- 
midon  and  Coleoptera ; but  he  could  not  as- 
certain whether  the  species  was  parasitic  or 
not,  like  the  other  cuckoos. 

SEA-DEVIL.  The  Lophius  Piscatorius. 
[See  Angler.] 

SEA-EAGLE.  The  Eme  : also  the  name 
sometimes  given  to  the  Osprey.  [See 
Eagle.] 

SEA-EGG  : SEA-L'RCHIN.  Names 
frequently  given  to  different  species  of  the 
family  Echiniche.  We  give  a representation 
of  the  half  of  a beautiful  species  of  tliis 
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group,  the  above  figure  showing  it  in  its  na- 
tural state,  covered  with  elegant  knobbed 
spines,  which  Mr.  Williams,  the  missionary 
to  the  South  Sea  Islands,  tells  us,  in  his  in- 
teresting Narrative,  arc  very  often  used  as 
slate  pencils  in  those  distant  islands.  The 
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other  llgure  represents  the  half  of  the  same  | 
animal  divested  of  its  spines,  to  show  the  J 
bases  of  their  attachment.  [See  EcniKUS 
and  Eciiinodeu.mata.] 

SEA-HORSE.  [See  HirrocAMPUs.] 

SEA-OWL.  [See  Lump-pisii.] 

SEA-PIE.  One  of  the  names  of  the  Oys- 
ter-Catcher (Jlcematupus  ostraleyiis.)  [See 
OvSTEK-CATCIlltn.] 

SEA-SERPENT,  [or  the  Kraken.]  The 
appearance  of  this  fabulous  monster  is  thus 
aeeonnted  for  by  Mr.  A.  Adams : “ In  the 
Sooloo  sens  I have  often  witnessed  the  phe- 
nomenon which  first  gave  origin  to  the  mar- 
vellons  stories  of  the  great  Sea-serpent, 
namely,  lines  of  rolling  porpoises,  resembling 
a long  string  of  bnoys,  oftentimes  extending 
seventy,  eighty,  or  a hundred  yards.  These 
constitute  the  so-named  protuberances  of 
the  monster’s  back,  keep  in  close  single  file, 
progressing  rapidly  along  the  calm  surface 
of  the  water,  by  a succession  of  leaps  or 
demi-vaults  forwards,  part  only  of  their 
uncouth  forms  api)earing  to  the  eye.  At 
the  same  moment  of  time,  I have  seen  beau- 
tifully-banded Water-snakes,  of  the  thick- 
ness of  a man’s  leg,  lying  extended  supinely 
along  the  glassy  surfaoe,  or  diving  and  swim- 
ming gracefully,  with  slow  undulating  la- 
teral movements  of  their  vertically-com- 
pressed bodies.” 

Shortly  after  the  appearance  of  the  first 
edition  of  “The  Treasury  of  Natural  His- 
tory,” the  public  were  equally  sui-prised  and 
amused  with  a marvellous  account  of  a ma- 
rine monster  which,  on  the  authority  of  Capt. 
M’Qnhae  of  HerMajesty’sship  Dredalus,  was 
called  a Sea  Serpent,  and  asserted  to  have 
been  seen  by  him  and  part  of  his  crew  while 
sailing  in  lat.  24°  44'  S.,  long.  9°  20'  E.  Had 
the  said  account  appeared  before  the  publica- 
tion of  our  work  we  should  have  treated  its 
existence  os  doubtful  (although  vouched  for 
by  a captain  of  the  royal  navy  in  a letter  to 
the  admiralty),  no  record  of  any  thing  like  it 
1 being  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  zoologists, 
i nor  any  fragment  of  suclr  a skeleton  having 
ever  beeu  seen  in  any  i3art  of  the  world. 
Capt.  M’Quhae’s  Sea  Serpent,  however,  made 
some  considerable  stir  in  the  newspaper 
world  ; at  length  Professor  Owen  thought 
proper  to  publish  a long  letter  in  “ The 
Times  ” of  Nov.  14,  containing  a dissertation 
on  the  subject,  giving  his  reasons  for  presura- 
I Ing  that  the  animal  was  a species  of  seal, 
and  grounding  his  disbelief  as  to  its  reality 
on  various  well-established  zoological  prin- 
ciples (but  too  long  for  quotation  here),  and 
concluding  os  follows  : “ I regard  the  nega- 
tive evidence  from  the  utter  absence  of  any 
of  the  recent  remains  of  great  sea  serpents, 
krakens,  or  Enaliosauria,  as  stronger  against 
their  actual  existence  than  the  positive  state- 
ments which  have  hitherto  weighed  with  the 
public  mind  in  favour  of  their  existence.  A 
larger  body  of  evidence  from  eye-witnesses 
might  be  got  together  in  proof  of  ghosts  than 
of  the  sea  serpent.” 

It  is  right,  indeed,  to  mention  that  in  our 
volume  entitled  “ The  Scientific  and  Literary- 
Treasury”  (first  published  in  1840)  we  showed 


that  we  had  paid  due  attention  to  reports  of  i 
a similar  nature,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  i 
following  notice  we  therein  took  of  the  “Sea 
Seui'ent.  At  various  times  within  the  last  | 
quarter  of  a century  the  public  have  been  ' 
entertained  with  marvellous  stories  respect- 
ing an  enormous  marine  animal  seen  on  the 
coasts  of  America,  of  a size  and  length  vary- 
ing according  to  the  oiiinions  of  those  who 
assert  that  they  have  witnessed  it,  some  de- 
claring it  100  feet  long,  while  others  descrilje 
it  as  nearly  as  many  yards.  All  accounts, 
however,  agree  in  regard  to  the  protulre- 
rances  on  its  back,  its  vertebral  sinuosities, 
and  its  serpent-shaped  head.  As  there  is  no  ' 
absolute  reliance  to  be  placed  on  any  of  the  , 
descriptions  of  this  marine  monster,  we  think  i 
it  merely  necessary  thus  to  notice  it ; and 
we  beg  to  refer  our  readers  to  the  article  ;; 
Kkaken  in  this  volume.”  . 

SEA-SNIPE.  [See  TEUMPET-risH.]  ] 

SEA-SWALLOW.  A species  of  Tern 
[which  see].  ' 

SEA-XJNICORN.  [See  Narwhal.] 

SEAL.  {Phoca.')  The  family  Phoddee,  : 
or  Seal  tribe,  are,  of  all  four-limited  Mam- 
miferous  animals,  those  which  display  the 
most  complete  adaptation  to  residence  in  1 
the  water.  The  Seal  (Phoca  vitulina)  re-  I 
sembles  a quadruped  in  some  respects,  and  I 
a fish  in  others.  The  head  is  round,  and  ] 
the  nose,  which  is  broad,  resembles  that  of  a 
dog,  with  the  same  look  of  intelligence  and 
mild  and  expressive  physiognomy.  It  has  jl 
large  whiskers,  oblong  nostrils,  and  great  ; 
black  sparkling  eyes.  It  has  no  external  i, 
ears,  but  a valve  exists  in  the  orifices,  wliich  | 
can  be  closed  at  will,  so  as  to  keep  out  the  j! 
water  j the  nostrils  have  a similar  valve  i f 
and  the  clothing  of  the  body  consists  of  stiff  ; ■ 
glossy  hairs,  very  closely  set  against  the  ,, 
skin.  The  body  is  elongated  and  conical,  1 
gradually  tapering  from  the  shoulders  to  | 
the  tail.  The  spine  is  provided  with  strong  [ 
muscles,  which  bend  it  with  considerable  i 
force  ; and  this  movement  is  of  great  assist-  | 
ance  to  the  propulsion  of  the  body.  Al-  j 
though  in  most  of  the  foregoing  particulars  j 
the  Seal  resembles  the  quadruped  kind,  4t 
greatly  differs  from  all  of  them  with  respect 


to  its  feet ; for,  though  funiishcd  with  the 
same  number  of  bones  as  in  quadrupeds, 
they  are  united  to  the  body  in  such  a sin- 
gular manner,  and  so  covered  with  a f 
branc,  that  they  would  rather  resemble  fins 
than  feet,  did  not  the  sharp  strong  claws 
with  which  they  are  pointed  show  their  pro- 
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1 per  analogy.  The  limbs,  in  fact,  are  coii- 
1 verted  into  oars  and  paddles.  The  anterior 
i pair  have  the  arm  and  fore-arm  so  short, 

! that  little  more  than  the  paw  advances  from 
! the  body.  The  hinder  limbs  are  directed 
backwards,  so  as  almost  to  seem  like  a con- 
tinuation of  the  body  : the  tliigh  and  leg 
are  very  short,  and  the  foot  is  formed  on  the 
i same  plan  as  the  fore-paw,  — the  toes  being 
in  contact,  however,  and  the  web  folded, 

I when  it  is  not  in  use  os  a paddle,  but  being 
! spread  out  when  the  animal  is  swimming. 

When  on  land,  or  on  masses  of  ice,  the 
movements  of  the  Seal  are  particularly 
awkward,  its  body  being  forced  onward  by 
the  action  of  the  fore-limbs  only,  and  the 
wriggling  motion  of  the  abdominal  muscles  ; 
they  accordingly  seldom  venture  from  the 
shore,  but  usually  bask  on  the  rocks ; and 
when  disturbed,  plunge  immediately  to  the 
bottom  of  the  water. 

The  Seals  live  in  herds,  more  or  less  nume- 
rous, along  the  shores  of  the  sea  ; and  upon 
uninhabited  coasts  they  bring  forth  and 
suckle  their  young,  and  e.vhibit  the  most 
tender  solicitude  for  their  weifare.  They 
' 1 are  easily  tamed,  become  strongly  attached 

I I to  their  keepers,  recognise  them  at  a dis- 
1 tance,  and  seem  to  be  endowed  with  a very 
1 considerable  share  of  intelligence.  The 

i t form  of  their  teeth  and  jaws  shows  them  to 
■ be  carnivorous  ; and  their  food  consists  of 

fish,  crabs,  and  sea-birds,  wliich  they  are 
' enalded  to  surprise  while  swimming. 

BEAL.— (PHOOA  VITTJLTNA.) 

Seals  swim  with  great  rapidity  and  ease  ; 
and  by  a peculiar  arrangement  of  their 
bloodvessels,  nearly  similar  to  that  which 
1 exists  in  the  whale  tribe,  they  can  remain 
j under  water  for  a considerable  time.  There 
. are  many  species  of  these  animals  ; some  arc 
1 found  in  almost  every  quarter  of  the  globe, 

1 but  chiefly  in  the  frigid  or  temperate  re- 
1 gions ; and  they  exist  in  vast  numbers  in 
i the  seas  round  Spitzbergen,  and  on  the  coasts 
i of  Labrador  and  Newfoundland.  Their 
i habits  are  migratory  and  it  is  known  that 
at  least  four  species  visit  the  shores  of  Bri- 
tain. Quadrupeds  arc  in  general  contented 
with  their  native  plains  and  forests  ; seldom 
wandering  far  from  those  situations  where 
they  were  produced,  unless  comiielled  by 
necessity  or  fear ; but  Seals  frequently  shift 
their  places  of  al>ode,  and  arc  seen  in  my- 
riads directing  their  course  from  one  con- 
tinent to  another.  On  the  northern  coasts 
of  Greenland  they  are  ob.ser\'cd  to  retire  in 
July,  and  to  return  again  in  September. 
These  animals  prtKhice  two  or  three  young 
at  u time ; and  they  suckle  them  for  six  or 
seven  weeks,  generally  in  the  cavernous  rc- 
r ccsse*  of  rocks ; after  which  they  take  to 

ii  _ . . 

the  sea.  The  young  arc  remarkably  docile  : j 
they  recognise  and  are  obedient  to  the  voice 
of  their  (lama  atnidst  the  numerous  clamours 
of  the  flock,  and  mutually  assist  each  other 
when  in  danger  or  distress.  Thus  early  ac- 
customed to  subjection,  they  continue  to 
live  in  society,  hunt  and  herd  together ; 
and  have  a variety  of  cries  by  which  tliey 
encourage  or  pursue,  express  apprehension 
or  success.  When  incited  by  natural  desire, 
however,  their  social  spirit  seems  to  forsake 
them  ;■  they  then  fight  most  desperately  ; 
and  the  victorious  male  always  keeps  a 
watchful  eye  over  those  females  whom  his 
prowess  has  secured.  In  some  of  the  spe- 
cies there  is  a remarkable  disproportion  in 
the  sexes  ; and  some  also  are  far  more  pug- 
nacious than  others. 

The  species  to  which  the  foregoing  obser- 
vations more  particularly  refer  is  the  Com- 
mon Seal  (P/ioca  vitulma),  which  is  from 
four  to  five  feet  in  length.  The  Greenland 
or  IlAiir  Seal  {Phoca  Greenlandica)  is  about 
six  feet  in  length,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  ■ 
clianges  of  colour  it  undergoes  in  the  course  of 
its  advance  towards  maturity.  The  Bearded 
Seal  {Phocabarbata),  another  northern  spe- 
cies, is  from  seven  to  ten  feet  long ; and  is 
distinguished  from  others  by  liaving  thicker 
and  stronger  moustaches.  Tlie  Hooded 
Seal  (Stemmatopus  cristatus)  is  remarkable 
for  a globular  sac,  susceptible  of  inflation, 
which  is  situated  upon  the  summit  of  the 
head  of  the  males.  It  grows  to  the  length 
of  seven  or  eight  feet,  and  inhabits  the  seas 
about  Greenland  and  Newfoundland.  But 
by  far  the  largest  known  species  is  the  Ele- 
fiiANi  Seal,  or  Sea-Elepiiant  {Macro- 
rhi/ius  proboscideus) ; its  length  being  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet,  and 
its  girth  at  the  largest  part  of  the  body  being 
from  fifteen  to  eighteen  feet.  It  is  said  that 
a full-grown  male  will  yield  seventy  gallons 
of  oil.  These  animals  inhabit  the  Antarctic 
seas,  and  are  found  upon  the  soutlicrn 
coasts  of  Australasia,  Juan  Fernandez,  and 
the  neighbouring  parts  of  South  America. 
Their  voice  resembles  the  lowing  of  cattle  : 
and  they  migrate  towards  tlie  tropic  in 
winter,  and  return  southwards  in  summer. 
Tliey  are  very  inert,  not  easily  alarmed, 
and  make  little  defence  when  attacked. 
The  name  of  Elephant  Seal  is  given  to  them 
partly  from  the  large  size  of  their  tusk-lilce 
canines,  and  partly  from  the  facidty  which 
the  male  possesses  of  elongating  the  upper 
lip  into  a kind  of  proboscis  : tliey  are  much 
sought  after,  on  account  of  tlie  large  quan- 
tity of  oil  tliey  yield  ; as  well  as  for  the 
skill,  which,  being  of  great  strength  and 
thickness,  is  much  used  in  harness-making. 
— Two  more  species  must  be  noticed  ; one 
called  tlie  Sea-Eion,  tlie  other  tlie  Sea-Bear. 
Tlic  SEA-lyiON  iPhttyrliyndiHS  leonimts) 
grows  from  the  lengtli  of  from  six  to  ten  feet, 
and  is  said  to  iiiliabit  both  the  iiortliern  and 
southern  coasts  of  tlie  Bacifle.  Tlie  colour 
is  yellowish  brown  ; and  tlie  males  have  a 
large  mane  upon  their  necks,  which  partly 
covers  their  licad  and  slioiilders.  The  nails 
of  tlie  fore-feet  are  very  small,  and  in  part 
wanting.  The  voice  of  tlie  males  is  very 
powerful. — The  Sea-Bear  (.Arciocephalus 
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ursmtw),  so  named  li-om  tlie  f ur  and  shape  ! 
of  the  liead,  grows  to  the  length  of  live  or 
six  feet,  and  has  small  external  ears.  The 
membrane  of  the  hinder  feet  is  prolonged 
into  as  many  lobes  as  there  are  toes,  and  the 
fore- feet  are  plaeed  very  far  back.  Tlie 
eolour  ot  the  fur  is  brown,  and  when  old 
takes  a grayish  tint.  This  species  inhabits 
the  coasts  ol  the  North  Paeific,  and  is  also 
said  to  be  found  in  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere. 

Sir  George  Simpson,  who  has  had  so  many 
excellent  opportunities  of  studying  the  man- 
ners of  the  North  American  animals  in  tlieir 
native  haunts,  speaking  of  the  Fur  Seals, 
says  — “Some  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago 
there  was  a most  wasteful  destruction  of  the 
Fur  Seal,  when  young  and  old,  male  and 
female,  were  indiscriminately  knocked  on 
the  head.  This  Improvidence,  as  every  one 
might  have  expected,  proved  detrimental  in 
two  ways.  The  race  was  almost  extirpated  ; 
and  the  market  was  glutted  to  such  a de- 
gree, at  the  rate,  for  some  time,  of  200,(100 
skins  a year,  that  the  prices  did  not  even 
pay  the  expenses  of  carriage.  The  Rus- 
: sians,  however,  have  now  adopted  nearly 
I the  same  plan  which  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
' Company  pursues  in  recruiting  any  of  its 
exhausted  districts,  killing  only  a limited 
number  of  such  males  as  have  attained  their 
full  growth  — a plan  peculiarly  applicable 
to  the  Fur  Seal,  inasmuch  as  its  habits  render 
the  system  of  husbanding  the  stock  as  easy 
and  certain  as  that  of  destroying  it.  In  the 
month  of  May,  with  something  of  the  regu- 
larity of  the  almanack,  the  Fur  Seals  make 
their  appearance  at  the  island  of  St.  Paul, 
one  of  the  Aleutian  group.  Each  old  male 
brings  a herd  of  females  under  its  protection, 
var3’ing  in  number  according  to  liis  size  and 
1 strength  ; the  weaker  brethren  are  obliged 
1 to  content  themseives  with  half  a dozen 
j wives,  while  some  of  the  sturdier  and  fiercer 
I fellows  preside  over  harems  that  are  200 
! strong.  From  the  date  of  their  arrival  in 
I May  to  that  of  their  departure  in  October, 

( the  whole  of  them  are  principally  ashore  on 
j the  beach.  The  females  go  down  to  the 
sea  once  or  twice  a day,  while  the  male, 
morning,  noon,  and  night,  watches  his 
charge  with  the  utmost  jealousy,  postponing 
even  the  pleasures  of  eating,  and  drinking, 
and  sleeping,  to  the  duty  of  keeping  his  fa- 
vourites together.  If  any  young  gallant 
venture  by  stealth  to  approach  any  senior 
chiefs  bevy  of  beauty,  he  generally  atones 
for  his  imprudence  with  his  life,  being  torn 
to  pieces  by  the  old  fellow  ; and  such  of  the 
fair  ones  as  may  have  given  the  intruders 
any  encouragement  are  pretty  sure  to  catch 
it  in  the  shape  of  some  secondary  punish- 
ment. The  ladies  are  in  the  straw  about  a 
fortnight  after  they  arrive  at  St.  Patd’s ; 
about  two  or  three  weeks  afterwards,  they 
laj’  the  single  foundation,  being  all  that  is 
necessary,  of  next  season's  proceedings  ; and 
the  remainder  of  the  sojourn  they  devote 
exclusively  to  the  rearing  of  their  young. 

At  last  tiic  whole  band  departs,  no  one 
knows  whither.  The  mode  of  capture  is 
this : at  the  proper  time,  the  whole  are 
driven,  like  a flock  of  sheep,  to  the  establish- 


ment, which  is  about  a mile  distant  from 
the  sea  ; and  there  the  males  of  four  years, 
with  the  exception  of  a few  that  are  left  to 
keep  up  tlie  breed,  arc  separated  from  the 
rest  and  kilted.  In  the  days  of  promiscuous 
massacre,  such  of  the  mothers  os  have  lost 
their  pups  would  ever  and  anon  return  to 
the  establishment,  absolutely  harrowing  up 
the  sympathies  of  the  wives  and  daughters 
of  the  hunters,  accustomed  as  they  were  to 
the  scene,  with  their  doleful  lamentations.” 
— Xarrative  of  a Journey  round  Ike  World 
in  1841  and  1842. 

SEBASTES.  (Sehastes  Norvegica.)  The  ; 
Northern  Sebastes,  or  Norway  Haddock,  is 
an  Acanthopterygious  fish,  of  the  family 
Cottidoi  (genus  Scorpeena.  I.inn.l  It  in-  : 
habits  the  Icy  Sea  and  Northern  Ocean  ; is 
plentiful  on  the  coast  of  Norway,  and  is 
found  at  Iceland,  Greenland,  off  Newfound- 
land, &c.  It  inhabits  the  deepest  baj-s  of  : 
South  Greenland,  and  does  not  approach  the  ; 
shore,  except  when  driven  thitlier  by  tern-  ; 
pests.  Its  colour,  when  quite  fresh,  is  a 
bright  carmine,  which  is  paicr  towards  the 
belly,  and  mixed  with  brown  on  the  back  ; 
there  is  likewise  a blackish  mark  on  the  top 
of  the  gill-cover.  It  resembles  the  perch  in 
form,  its  body  being  somewhat  compressed, 
its  profile  oblong,  and  the  dorsal  and  ventral 
curves  being  slightlj'  convex  : the  mouth  is 
oblique,  and  the  lower  jaw  projects  a little,  j 
The  whole  fish  is  clothed  with  small  rough  ; 
scales.  Its  flesh  is  dry,  but  much  esteemed  | 
by  the  Greenlanders,  who  eat  its  lips  rifw, 
and  were  formerly  accustomed  to  use  its 

spines  as  sewing  needles There  are  several 

other  species  of  Sebastes  : one  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  which  very  nearly  resembles 
the  above-described ; and  another  which 
differs  from  it  in  a few  characters,  and  is 
more  like  one  found  in  the  Mediterranean  : 
there  are  also  two  or  tliree  in  the  Indian  and 
Polynesian  seas  5 several  in  the  sea  of  Japan  ; 
and  one  in  the  sea  of  Kamtschatka  (Sebastes 
variabilis),  which  has  the  head  less  .armed 
than  anj'  other  species. 

SECRETARY.  [See  Serpext-e.\ter.] 

SEDGE- WARBLER,  or  SEDGE-BIRD, ; 
sometimes  called  also  the  Willow-Lai;S. 
(Sylvia  salicaria.)  This  is  a smaller  kind  of 
Reed-sparrow  ; generally  like  the  Emberiza 
scJioeniculus,  frequenting  reedy  and  marshy 
places.  It  is  a bird  of  a slender,  elegant 
figure:  it  frequents  low,  wet ' grounds  ; sit- 
ting on  the  top  of  some  spray,  with  its  wings 
dishevelled  ; while  it  utters  a loud  and 
somewhat  discordant  song  of  only  two 
notes. 

SEMNOPITHECUS.  A genus  of  Mon- 
keys, bearing  many  points  of  resemblance 
to  the  Gibbons.  They  are,  however,  readily 
distinguished  bj’  their  having  a very  long, 
slender,  and  powerfully  muscular  tail,  which 
is  cylindrical  for  the  greatest  portion  of  its 
length,  and  terminated  bj-  a close  tuft  of 
long  hairs.  The  colour  of  the  adult  animal 
is  intensely  black,  except  the  breast,  the 
abdomen,  and  the  root  of  the  tail,  which  are 
gray.  On  the  crown  of  the  head  the  black  I 
hairs  are  tipped  with  gray  : and  as  age  ad-  | 
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' vnnces  the  latter  colour  becomes  more  ex- 
' tensive,  showing  itself  on  the  upper  parts  of 
t the  body  ; but  the  extremities  externally, 
i and  the  tail,  retain  their  blackness  to  the 
I last.  The  hair  is  long,  soft,  and  silky.  There 
I are  many  species,  one  of  the  most  famous 
! being  the  6'.  Entelhis,  a species  of  Monkey 
I venerated  by  the  Hindoo.  [SeeMoxKEY.] 

! SEPIA  : SEPIADvE.  A genus  and  family 
of  Ccphalopods  belonging  to  the  Cuttlefish 
tribe.  The  best  known  species  is  that  figured 
in  our  article,  the  Common  or  officinal  Cuttle- 
fish (Sepia  officinalis);  the  little  figure  at 
the  side  representing  the  shell,  which  is  often 
found  cast  ashore,  and  is  used  in  medical 
purposes  from  the  pureness  of  the  calcareous 
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I matter  of  which  it  is  composed.  In  ancient 
times,  and  in  some  part  of  the  Levant  even 
' now.  as  we  Icam  from  Forbes  and  Spratt’s 
Lycia,  the  Cuttle-fish  of  different  species 
were  used  as  articles  of  food  ; and  wc  know, 
from  the  works  of  travellers,  that  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  when  cooked,  they  are 
• esteemed  luxuries.  Cuttle-fish  are  furnished 
I with  a curious  receptacle  for  a fluid,  which 
they  use  not  only  as  a direct  means  of  an- 
noyance, but  also  for  the  sake  of  making 
the  water  turbid,  and  thus  eluding  pursuit. 
[See  Cuttle-fish  : Cefualopoda.] 

I SEPS.  The  name  of  a genus  of  Saurian 
I reptiles,  which  have  a long  serpentiform 
‘ Ixsly,  and  four  very  short  legs,  each  termi- 
j;  nated  by  only  three  toes.  They  differ  from 
i'  the  Skinks  by  having  the  body  still  more 
j I elongated. 

SERICULUS.  A genus  of  birds  found 
in  Australia.  [See  Rfioext-biud.] 

SERPENTS.  (Ophiilia.)  The  general 
name  of  the  third  order  of  Reptiles,  accord- 
I Ing  to  the  arrangement  of  Cuvier.  Wc  have 
, described  several  of  the  most  remarkable  of  j 
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these  Reptiles  in  separate  articles,  [see  Bo.v 
CoNSTiiicTou,  Rattlesnake,  &c.]  Some 
observations,  however,  on  their  general  cha- 
racter will  in  this  place  be  necessary.  These 
Reptiles  are  in  general  easily  distinguished 
from  others  by  the  total  absence  of  external 
feet,  hardly  a vestige  of  which  is  discoverable 
on  the  most  minute  dissection.  Their 
motion  is,  notwithstanding,  very  rapid  in 
some  species,  and  is  accomplished  by  means 
of  the  sinuosities  or  folds  which  they  form 
with  their  bodies.  When  in  a state  of 
repose  they  usually  dispose  themselves  in 
coils,  with  the  head  in  the  centre  i and  many 
are  enabled  to  spring  to  a certain  distance 
by  the  sudden  unfolding  of  these  coils. 
Serpents  are  destitute  of  movable  eyelids, 
or  distinct  tympanums.  All  have  teeth, 
but  they  serve  only  to  retain  their  food, 
and  are  not  adapted  to  mastication.  The 
venomous  species  have  the  maxillaries  very 
small  and  movable,  and  in  them  are  im- 
planted two  teeth  much  longer  than  the 
rest,  and  traversed  by  a canal  for  the  pur- 
pose of  transmitting  the  poison.  These 
tangs  are  projected  forward  in  the  action  of 
biting,  but  at  other  times  are  disposed  along 
the  roof  of  the  mouth,  in  such  a manner  as 
hardly  to  be  discoverable  at  first  sight.  The 
jaws  of  Serpents  are  united  by  ligaments  so 
as  to  admit  of  great  extension,  which  enables 
them  to  swallow  animals  of  much  greater 
diameter  than  their  own  bodies.  The  tongue 
is  remarkably  extensible,  and  terminates  in 
two  long  cartilaginous  points.  They  have 
only  one  lung.  The  skin  in  different  genera 
is  annulated,  coriacious,  or  granulated,  or, 
most  frequently,  covered  with  scales.  They 
feed  on  quadrupeds,  reptiles,  insects,  or 
worms,  and  swallow  their  prey  entire.  They 
do  not  drink,  and  the  power  of  digestion  is 
slow,  one  meal  serving  them  for  weeks,  or 
even  months  5 but  when  an  opportunity 
offers,  they  take  an  enormous  quantity  of 
food.  The  ribs  are  very  numerous,  and 
surround  a great  portion  of  the  trunk.  The 
muscles,  even  in  the  smaller  species,  are 
endowed  with  an  astonishing  power  of  eon- 
striction  j and  those  species  which  attain 
the  enormous  dimensions  of  tliirty  feet  or 
more,  are  enabled  to  destrojf  the  larger 
quadrupeds  by  involving  them  in  their  folds. 
The  Serpent  tribes  are  almost  universally 
regarded  with  feelings  of  horror  and  aver- 
sion, which  doubtless  originate  in  the  veno- 
mous qualities  of  some,  and  the  terrific 
strength  that  characterizes  others  ; and  also 
in  the  insidious  manner  in  which  they  usu- 
ally approach  their  victims.  Natural  as  these 
prejudices  arc,  it  is  certain,  however,  that 
by  far  the  greater  part  are  perfectly  harmless. 
In  northern  climates  they  pass  the  winter 
in  a torpid  state,  and  change  the  epidermis 
in  the  spring.  The  eggs  are  rounded,  and 
agglutinated  in  bead-like  rows  by  a mucous 
substance,  and,  in  the  venomous  species, 
hatch  before  they  are  excluded  from  the 
oviduct,  and  the  young  are  born  alive.  The 
females  often  take  care  of  their  young  for  a 
time,  and,  on  the  approach  of  danger,  have 
been  seen  to  receive  the  whole  family  in 
their  throats,  and,  when  it  has  passed,  to 
I restore  them  again  to  the  oi)cn  air.  Alorc 
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than  three  hundred  speeies  are  enumerated, 
moat  of  which,  including  all  the  gigantic 
species,  inhabit  tropical  climates.  South 
America,  in  particular,  abounds  with  them. 
The  venomous  species  compose  about  a fifth 
of  the  whole  number  ; and  among  these  are 
some  whose  bite  is  fatal  in  a few  hours,  and 
even  minutes.  [See  SwAiiiis.] 

SERPENT-EATER.  iGypogeranus.)  A 
South  African  bird  of  prey,  often  called  the 
Secretary-bird,  or  Secretary  Falcon  j agreeing 
in  its  general  character  and  some  of  its  habits 
with  the  Falconidoi,  especially  those  which 
prey  on  reptiles,  while  it  differs  from  the 
Hawks  and  Owls  in  having  feet  incapable  of 
grasping,  and  very  long  legs.  Accordingly, 
it  keeps  constantly  on  the  ground,  in  sandy 
and  open  places,  and  wages  continual  war 
against  reptiles,  especially  Serpents,  wliich 
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it  pursues  on  foot.  When  this  bird  attacks 
a serpent,  it  covers  its  breast  with  one  wing 
(the  ^dngs  being  armed  with  spurs  on  the 
elbow-joints,)  to  protect  itself  from  the  bite, 
and  with  the  other  strikes  violent  blows, 
until  it  has  stunned  its  prey.  It  then  breaks 
the  cranium  with  its  beak,  and  tears  the 
reptile  in  pieces,  or,  if  small,  swallows  it 
entire.  In  its  wild  state  the  Serpent-eater 
is  shy  and  difficult  of  approach  ; but  it  is 
easily  tamed,  and  is  often  kept  in  poultry- 
yards  by  the  hrliabitants  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  lizards, 
snakes,  rats,  &c.  It  soon  becomes  habituated 
to  the  poultry  ; but  if  left  too  long  fasting, 
it  does  not  scruple  to  satisfy  its  hunger  with 
the  young  chickens.  It  runs  with  great  ra- 
pidity. Le  Vaillant  mentions,  that  having 
killed  one  of  these  birds,  which  he  had  seen 
to  vanquish  a serpent,  he  found  in  its  crop 
eleven  rather  large  lizards,  three  serpents  of 
an  arm’s  length,  and  eleven  small  tortoises 
very  entire,  — all  of  which  had  received  the 
stroke  on  the  head  ; as  well  as  a number  of 
locusts,  beetles,  and  other  insects,  very  little 
inj  iired.  The  colour  of  this  bird  in  its  perfect 
plumage  is  a bluish  gray  on  the  head,  neck, 
breast,  back,  and  wing-coverts  ; the  throat 
white;  abdomen  black,  streaked  with  rufous; 
thighs  black,  streaked  with  brown  ; tail 
feathers  black  and  gray,  tipped  with  white. 
The  skin  of  the  throat  and  neck  are  capable 
of  great  extension.  It  builds  its  nest  on  high 
trees,  or  dense  thickets ; and  is  not  at  all 
disposed  to  associate  with  its  fellows.  The 


name  of  Secretary  was  given  to  it  by  the 
Hutch  settlers  at  the  Cape,  from  a pendent 
crest  on  the  bock  of  the  head  reminding  them 
of  the  pen  stuck  behind  the  ear,  according 
to  the  custom  of  writing-clerks. 

SERPULA.  The  name  of  a genus  of 
Anellidans  inhabiting  cylindrical  and  tor-  , 
tuous  calcareous  tubes  ; generally  parasitic  ■ 
on  testaceous  Mollusca.  The  tubes  of  the  ! 
Serpulse  are  found  clustering  in  masses,  at- 
tached to  the  surface  of  stones,  shells,  or  other 
bodies,  which  have  been  immersed  for  any 
length  of  time  in  the  sea  : they  are  usually  , 
more  or  less  contorted  in  fonn,  varying  in  , 
this  respect  according  to  the  position  in  which  ; 
they  grow ; but  they  are  always  closed  at  ^ 
one  end,  wliich  tapers  to  a point,  the  wide 
end  being  open  to  give  exit  to  the  head  and  ' 
mouth  of  the  inliabitant.  The  animal  wliich  ■ 
forms  this  shell,  and  resides  in  it,  has  its 
branchial  filaments  or  gill-tufts  all  assem- 
bled round  the  head ; where  they  form  a 
pair  of  elegant  fan-like  appendages.  At  the  ij 
base  of  each  series  there  is  a fleshy  filament,  M 
one  of  which  fits  to  the  mouth  of  the  shell,  j| 
and  serves  to  close  it  when  the  animal  is  | 
withdrawn  into  the  tube.  The  body  of  the  !, 
animal  is  composed  of  a great  number  of  '1 
segments  ; but  these  are  for  the  most  part 
unproiided  with  any  appendages.  The  | 
largest  species  of  Serpnlae  are  found  in  tro-  i 
pical  regions,  where  they  usually  form  their  ! 
habitations  in  the  midst  of  corals,  lengthen-  | 
ing  their  tubes  as  the  coral  is  built  up  around 
them.  Their  length  is  sometimes  as  much 
as  three  feet ; and  their  expanded  gill-tuf^ts  : 
are  of  extremely  vivid  colours,  strongly  re-  ; 
sembling  the  most  brilliant  carnations  in  ^ 
general  aspect.  Numerous  smaller  species 
are  found  on  our  own  coasts ; the  gills  of 
some  of  them  being  remarkable  for  their  : 
brilliant  hues. 

SERRICORNES.  A family  of  Coleop-  , 
terous  Insects,  distinguished  by  the  toothed  ^ 
or  serrated  form  of  the  antennae.  It  includes 
many  of  the  Beetle  tribe,  which  are  distin-  1 
guished  for  the  splendour  of  their  colours, 
the  largest  and  most  brilliant  of  which  are 
found  chiefly  in  tropical  clhnates.  [See  Bu- 
PKESTis  and  Elatei;.]  4 

SERTULARIA.  A genus  of  compound 
tubular  Polypes  ; consisting  of  those  .species 
in  which  the  cells  are  arranged  on  two  sides 
of  the  stem,  either  opposite  or  alternate;  of 
these  there  are  many  British  species,  often 
taken  by  the  ignorant  for  Sea-weeds.  Some 
of  these  are  most  beautiful  objects,  being 
finely  branded:  those  indigenous  to  our  coast 
are  described  and  figured  in  Johnston's  admi- 
rable ‘ British  Zoophytes.’ 

SERVAL.  (,Fc2y!  scrval.')  This  fierce  and  ! 
rapacious  animal  is  a native  of  India  and 
Thibet.  It  resides  principally  among  trees  ; 
leaping  with  great  agility  from  one  to 
another,  and  pursuing  birds.  It  resembles 
the  Panther  in  its  spots,  but  the  Lynx  in  its 
size,  the  robustness  of  its  make,  and  the  short- 
ness of  its  tail. 

SESIA.  A genus  of  Lepidopterous  insects, 
comprising  those  with  the  antenna;  always 
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simple,  elongate-fusiform,  and  often  termi- 
^ nated  by  a sinull  bundle  of  scales.  Alany  of 
the  st>ecies  resemble  Wasps  and  other  lly- 
; nienopterous  and  Dipterous  insects,  and  fly 
about  in  the  hottest  sunshine. 

I SETTER.  (Canis  familiaris  index.")  This 
variety  of  the  Dog  is  little  inferior  in  point 
j of  sagacity  to  any  of  the  species,  and  sur- 
. passed  by  none  in  docility  or  grateful  attach- 
ment, while  its  excellent  nose  and  endurance 


of  fatigue  in  the  field  render  it  of  great  sendee 
] to  the  sportsman.  In  fignre  it  partakes  of 
I the  characters  of  the  Pointer  and  Spaniel, 

I the  hair  having  much  of  the  wa-vy  appearance 
i of  the  latter,  and  also  the  ears.  Its  general 
; colour  is  wliite,  with  large  liver-coloured 
I patches. 

! SHAD.  iClitpea  alosa.)  This  fish resem- 
^ hies  the  Pilchard  in  general  appearance,  but 
1 is  much  larger,  and  flatter  in  proportion. 

■ The  colour  of  the  bodj’  is  bright  silver,  in- 
I dining  to  dusky  on  the  back,  and  marked 
on  each  side,  at  a small  distanec  from  the 
gills,  by  four  or  more  rounded  black  spots  : 
the  scales  are  rather  large  : the  fins  are  of  a 
bluisfaTtinge  ; and  the  tail  is  forked.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Northern 
seas,  and,  like  the  Salmon,  ascends  rivers,  at 
particular  seasons,  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
positing its  spawn.  Like  the  Herring,  it  dies 
almost  immediately  after  being  taken  out  of 
the  water,  and  is  supposed  to  feed  chiefly  on 
worms,  insects,  and  young  fish.  It  is  found 
In  greater  perfection  in  the  Severn  than  in 
any  other  British  river.  The  Thames  Shad 
is  comparatively  a very  coarse  fish. — The 
Shad  which  frequents  American  waters  is 
probably  a difl'erent  species.  It  usually 
weighs  four  or  five  pounds,  but  sometimes 
twelve.  It  is  highly  esteemed  for  food,  and 
is  consumed  in  great  quantities  in  the  fresh 
state  : great  quantities  are  salted,  but  they 
are  then  less  esteemed  than  when  eaten  fresh. 
During  the  season  they  are  an  important 
source  of  wealth  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
borders  of  the  Hudson,  Delaware,  and  Chesa- 
peake rivers. 

SHARKS.  (Squalidoe.)  A family  of  Car- 
tilaginous fishes,  allied  to  the  Rays,  and  cele- 
brated for  the  size  and  voracity  of  some  of 
the  species.  The  form  of  the  body  is  elon- 
gated, and  the  tail  is  thick  and  fiesiiy.  The 
mouth  is  large,  generally  situated  beneath 
the  snout,  and  is  armed  with  several  rows 
of  compressed,  sharp-edged,  and  sometimes 
serrated  teeth  j these  are  movable  at  the 
will  of  the  animal,  and  arc  usually  laid  down 
and  directerl  bo<.kwards,  but  Irecomc  erect 
at  the  moment  he  is  seizing  his  prey.  The 


skin  is  usually  very  rough,  covered  with  a 
multitude  of  little  osseous  tubercles ; and 
that  of  some  species  forms  the  substance 
called  shaip-cen.  They  devour  with  indis- 
criminating  voracity  almost  every  aninial 
substance,  whether  living  or  dead.  They 
often  follow  vessels  for  the  sake  of  picking 
up  any  oft'al  that  may  be  thrown  overboard  ; 
and,  in  hot  climates  especially,  man  himself 
frequently  becomes  a victim  to  their  rapa- 
city. No  fish  can  swim  with  such  velocity 
as  the  Shark,  nor  is  any  so  constantly  en- 
gaged in  that  exercise  : he  outstrips  the 
swiftest  ships,  and  plays  round  them,  with- 
out exhibiting  a symptom  of  strong  exertion 
or  uneasy  apprehension ; and  the  depreda- 
tions he  commits  on  the  other  inhabitants 
of  the  deep  are  truly  formidable.  The  eggs 
of  Sharks  are  few  aud  large,  in  comparison 
of  those  of  bony  fishes  ; they  are  enveloped 
in  a hard,  horny,  semi-transparent  shell, 
terminated  at  the  four  angles  with  long 
filaments.  Messrs.  Mtlller  and  HenM  have 
described  many  new  genera  and  species  of 
this  family. 

The  White  Shark.  iSg^talus  carcharias.) 
The  White  Shark,  in  size  and  voracity  the 
most  formidable  of  all  the  species,  is  an  in- 
habitant of  most  parts  of  the  globe,  though 
much  more  frequently  seen  in  the  warmer 
than  in  the  eolder  latitudes.  It  is  believed 
to  reside  principally  in  the  depths  of  the 
ocean,  rising  at  intervals  in  order  to  pursue 
its  prey.  It  sometimes  attains  the  length  of 
from  twenty  to  tliirty  feet,  and  its  mouth  is 
sufficiently  wide  to  enable  it  to  receive  the 
thigh,  or  even  the  body  of  a man.  The  head 
is  of  a depressed  shape  and  broad,  terminating 
in  an  obtusely  pointed  snout ; the  margin  of 
each  jaw  is  fm-nished  with  from  tliree  to  six 
rows  of  strong,  fiat,  triangular,  sharp-pointed, 
and  finely  serrated  teeth  ; the  tongue  is 
broad,  thiek,  and  cartilaginous  and  the 
throat  extremely  wide  ; the  eyes,  as  in  most 
of  the  genus,  of  a bluish  or  greenish  cast. 
The  pectoral  fins  are  large,  strong,  broad, 
and  pointed  ; the  first  dorsal  fin  falcated 
behind,  and  pointed  ; the  second  is  situated 
near  the  origin  of  the  tail,  which  is  slightly 
lengthened,  and  of  a bilobate  shape.  The 
general  colour  is  a pale  or  whitish  ash,  but 
darker  on  the  upper  parts.  The  internal 
parts  of  the  Shark  present  many  remarkable 
particulars  : the  bruin  is  small  j the  throat 
is  very  short,  and  of  a diameter  not  greatly 
inferior  to  that  of  the  beginning  of  the  sto- 
mach, which  is  of  vast  size,  and  dilatable  to 
a great  degree  : the  intestinal  canal,  instead 
of  forming  a mere  continued  tube,  consists 
rather  of  a large  series  of  meshes  or  divisions, 
placed  in  a spiral  direction  throughout  its 
leugth.  During  the  breeding  season,  which 
takes  place  at  different  periods  in  different 
climates,  the  Sharks  are  observed  to  approach 
the  shores,  in  order  to  deposit  their  young 
in  the  most  favourable  situations.  The 
length  of  the  newly-hatehcd  Shark  does  not 
exceed  a few  inches. 

The  Baski.vo  Shark.  (SeJaddas  maximtui.") 
This  species  is  scarcely,  if  at  all,  inferior  in 
size  to  the  White  Shark.  They  generally 
appear  in  the  Eirth  of  Clyde  and  among  the 
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Ilebrides  in  June,  in  pairs,  or  in  small  shoals 
of  seven  or  eight ; and  depart  again  in  July. 
They  are  said  to  have  nothing  of  the  fierce 
and  voracious  nature  of  other  Sharks  ; but 
are  seen  sometimes  lying  quietly  near  the 
surface,  and  at  other  times  leaping  with  vast 
agility  several  feet  out  of  the  water.  The 
tail  is  very  large,  and  the  upper  part  of  it 
remarkable  for  its  extreme  length.  The 
upper  part  of  the  body  is  of  a deep  leaden 
colour,  the  belly  white  : on  the  back  the  skin 
is  granulated,  like  shagreen  ; and  within  the 
mouth,  towards  the  throat,  is  a very  short 
sort  of  whalebone.  They  are  viviparous. 
They  are  killed  by  harpooning,  which,  owing 
to  their  strength,  is  often  a long  and  difficult 
operation.  When  killed,  they  are  either 
hauled  on  shore,  or,  if  at  a distance  from 
land,  to  the  vessel’s  side  : the  liver,  which  is 
the  only  part  of  any  value,  is  then  taken 
out,  and  melted  into  oil ; of  which  a large 
fish  will  yield  eight  barrels. 

The  Blue  Shark.  {Squaliis glauciis.)  This 
fish  is  of  a more  slender  and  elegant  shape, 
as  W’ell  as  the  most  beautiful  in  point  of 
colour,  of  all  the  Sharks.  The  colour  above 
is  blue-green,  beneath  white : head  rather 
large,  with  the  snout  very  long  and  pointed  ; 
and  the  mouth  wide,  and  placed  very  far 
under : teeth  nearly  triangular,  sharp,  and 
disposed  in  three  or  four  rows  : eyes  large  : 
the  tail  deeply  bilobate,  with  the  lower  lobe 
much  larger  and  longer  than  the  upper.  It 
grows  to  the  length  of  eight  feet,  and  is  an 
inhabitant  of  most  parts  of  the  globe.  It  is 
a very  voracious  and  bold  fish,  and  is  scarcely 
less  dreaded  by  sailors  than  the  Common  or 
Wliite  Shark.  It  is  said  principally  to  prey 
on  herrings,  shads,  and  tunnies.  It  frequents 
several  of  the  British  coasts,  particularly 
that  of  Cornwall,  during  the  pilchard  season, 
when  it  is  extremely  troublesome  to  the 
fishermen,  by  cutting  their  lines  and  nets, 
and  devouring  the  fish.  It  is  taken  with 
large  iron  hooks  prepared  for  the  purpose. 

The  Fox  Shark.  (,Sqnahis  vulpes.)  The 
Fox  Shark,  or  Thresher,  is  distinguished  for 
I the  great  development  of  the  upper  lobe  of  the 
I caudal  fin,  or  tail,  into  which  the  vertebral 
column  is  prolonged  j this  being  nearly  as 
long  as  the  entire  bodjq  which  is  plump  and 
sub-ovate.  The  first  dorsal  fin  is  triangular, 
and  placed  on  the  middle  of  the  back  ; and 
the  pectoral  fins  are  of  considerable  size  : 
the  eyes  are  large  ; the  mouth  small  j the 
teeth  triangular,  small,  and  in  three  rows. 
Coloim,  dusky  ash  above,  and  whitish  be- 
■ neath.  It  inhabits  the  Alediterranean  and 
I other  seas,  and  is  occasionally  met  with  on  our 
j owm  coasts  : it  grows  to  the  length  of  twelve 
or  fourteen  feet ; and  is  considered  as  a vo- 
racious and  artful  fish. 

The  Ha-mmer-headed  Shark.  (,Zt/qcena 
vulgaris.)  Of  all  marine  animals  this  is 
perhaps  the  most  deformed.  It  resembles 
the  ordinary  Sharks  in  the  form  of  its  body, 

I which  is  sub-cylindric  and  rather  slender ; j 
but  its  head  is  dilated  on  each  side  to  a 
! great  extent,  in  the  form  of  a double-headed 
I hammer ; the  eyes,  whiclr  are  very  large, 

1 being  placed  at  each  extremity  : mouth  be-  | 
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neath,  as  in  other  Sharks.  It  is  a native  of 
the  Afeditc^rranean  and  Indian  seas,  whore 
it  is  scarcely  less  voracious  and  formidable 
than  even  the  Wliite  Shark  itself  i attacking 
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such  as  are  accidentally  bathing  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood. It  is  observed  about  the  coasts 
of  the  South  Sea  islands,  and  particularly  of  : 
Otaheite,  where  the  natives,  trusting  to  their  ■ 
dexterity  in  swimming,  appear  to  hold  it  in 
but  little  dread.  , 

The  Picked  Shark.  (Galeus  acanOiias.)  I 
This  species  is  from  three  to  four  feet  in 
length ; and  is  readily  distinguished  bv  a 
very  strong  bony  spine,  situated  before  each 
dorsal  fin,  and  connected  at  its  base  with 
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the  fin  itself:  teeth  small  and  sharp,  and  E 
disposed  in  rows  along  the  jaws  : upper  lobe  j 
of  the  tail  longer  or  more  projecting  tlian  | 
the  lower,  which  is  continued  to  some  dis- 
tance beneath.  It  inhabits  the  Euroiiean 
seas,  and  is  very  common  about  the  coasts  j 
of  Scotland,  where  it  is  taken  in  order  to  be  i 
prepared  for  sale  by  splitting  and  drying,  [ 
and  is  then  much  used  as  a food  among  the  1 
poorer  classes.  4 

STIAKK  [MOTHS].  A name  given  by 
collectors  to  Moths  of  the  genus  Cucullia. 

SHEARS  [JIOTHS].  A name  given  by 
collectors  to  Aloths  of  the  genus  Uatlcna.  | 

SHEATH-BILE.  (Chionis.)  A genus  of  ! 
Shore-birds,  or  AV’aders,  which  have  short 
toes,  nearly  as  in  domestic  poultry,  the  tarsi 
scutellated,  the  beak  tliick  and  conical,  and  . 
enveloped  at  the  base  by  a hard  substance,  I 
which,  it  appears,  the  bird  has  the  ijowcr  of  . 
raising  and  depres.slng.  This  remarkable 
bird  approaches  very  near  to  the  Oyster-  : 
catchers  in  its  wliole  anatomy,  and  the  j 
affinity  is  discernible  on  comparison  of  tbeir  ; 
external  characters.  The  species  Chionis 
7iccrophaga,  which  is  from  New  Holland,  is 
the  size  of  a large  Partridge,  and  entirely 
white.  It  frequents  the  sea  shore,  and  feeds 
on  dead  animal  matter  thrown  up  by  the 
tide. 
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SHEEP.  (Ovis  aries.)  A genus  of  Rumi- 
nant quadrupeds,  belonging  to  the  class 
Mammalia;  and  differing  so  slightly  in  the 
anatomical  structure  from  the  Goat,  that 
i both  genera  are  by  some  naturalists  united, 
i The  principal  distinctive  characters  consist 
‘ in  the  Sheep  havin"  no  beard  ; in  the  horns 
I being  directed  backwards,  and  then  inclin- 
ing spirally  more  or  less  forwards  ; in  having 
a convex  forehead  ; and  in  the  existence  of 
a sac  or  fossa,  situated  at  the  base  of  the 
toes,  lined  with  hair,  and  furnished  with 
sebaceous  follicles.  It  is  generally  imagined 
that  the  primitive  stock  may  be  traced  to 
the  Wild  Sheep  of  Sardinia  and  Corsica 
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i [see  Moufflon],  or  to  the  Argali  of  Asia  ; 

■ but  whether  cither  of  these  are  to  be  regarded 
I as  the  parent  stock,  or  as  the  descendants  of 
1 j those  which  have  escaped  from  the  dominion 
of  man  (as  some  have  suggested),  is  of  little 
importance  ; but  this  is  certain,  that  al- 
though the  coat  of  these  wild  sheep  consists 
of  coarse,  stiff,  and  lung  hairs,  tliey  possess 
; the  essential  character  of  wool  — an  imbri- 
cated scaly  surface  — which  gives  to  the 
I shorter  and  finer  wool  of  the  domestic  races 
i that  remarkable  feliiug  * property  upon 
I which  its  i^culiar  utility  depends. 

I It  is  universally  allowed,  that,  with  the 
1 exception  of  horses,  and  perhaps  cattle.  Sheep 
1 are  by  far  the  most  important  of  all  the 
I domestic  animals  we  have.  They  not  only 
afford  a large  suj)ply  of  food,  and  funiish 
I one  of  the  principal  materials  of  clothing,  in 


the  manufacture  of  which  on  immense  num- 
ber ol  people  are  employed  ; but  it  should 
be  remembered  that  they  can  be  reared  in 
situations  and  upon  soils  where  other  animals 
could  not  find  sufficient  food  for  their  sup- 
port. “ The  dressed  skin,”  says  Mr.  Ten- 
nant, “ forms  different  parts  of  our  apparel ; 
and  is  used  for  covers  of  books.  The  en- 
trails, properly  prepared  and  twisted,  serve 
for  strings  of  various  musical  instruments. 
The  bones,  calcined  (like  other  bones  in 
general),  form  materials  for  tests  for  the 
refiner.  The  milk  is  thicker  than  that  of 
cows,  and  consequently  yields  a greater 
quantity  of  butter  and  cheese  ; and  in  some 
places  is  so  rich,  that  it  will  not  iiroduce  the  | 
cheese  without  a mixture  of  water  to  make  I 
it  part  from  the  whey.  The  dung  is  a re-  ] 
markably  rich  manure  ; insomuch  that  the  ! 
folding  of  sheep  is  become  too  useful  a ' 
branch  of  industry  for  the  farmer  to  neglect. 
To  conclude  : whether  we  consider  the  ad-  i 
vantages  that  result  from  this  animal  to 
individuals  in  particular,  or  to  these  king- 
doms in  general,  we  may,  with  Columella,  j 
consider  this,  in  one  sense,  as  the  first  of  the  I 
domestic  quadrupeds.”  | 

Many  persons  arc  accustomed  to  consider 
the  Sheep  as  the  most  stuiiid  of  all  domestic  J 
quadrupeds,  and  as  the  only  one  which  is 
l)robably  incapable  of  returning  to  a state  of  i 
nature  ; that  it  neither  knows  how  to  avoid 
danger,  nor  to  seek  shelter  from  the  changes  of 
the  atmosphere,  nor  even  to  procure  nourish- 
ment, except  in  abundant  pasturage.  To  a 
certain  extent  this  may  be  true  ; but  those 
w'ho  have  witnessed  the  boldness  and  agility 
witli  which  the  Sheep  of  theW clsh  mountains 
leap  from  crag  to  crag,  — or  the  safety  with 
wliich  others  descend  the  rocky  precipices  of 
the  south-western  coasts  of  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
to  graze  on  the  sweet  but  scanty  herbage 
which  occasionally  show's  itself  among  the 
chalk,  and  then  re-nscend  till  they  reach  the 
summit,  bounding  upwards  with  a sureness 
of  foot  and  strength  of  spring  that  seem  to 
rival  the  goat,  — would  be  disposed  to  con- 
sider that  their  instincts  were  neither  so 
obtuse,  nor  their  return  to  a state  of  nature, 
under  favourable  circumstances,  by  any 
means  so  difficult  as  they  had  imagined. 

The  history  of  the  Sheep  may  be  traced 
to  tiie  remotest  antiquity  ; for  we  read  that 
“ Abel  was  a keeper  of  Sheep,”  and  that 
“ Abel  brought  as  an  offering  to  the  Lord  the 
firstlings  of  his  flock,  and  the  fat  thereof.” 

“ There  probabiy  is  not  a species  amongst 
all  our  domesticated  animals,”  observes  Mr. 
Bell,  “ which  in  its  historical  relations  is  so 
iutcresting  as  the  Sheej).  Its  early  domesti- 
cation. its  employment  as  the  subject  of  tho 
first  sacrifices,  its  typical  character  as  an 
offering  of  atonement,  its  importance  as 
forming  the  principal  wealth  of  tlic  early 
patriarchs — its  various  connection,  in  short, 


to  the  beauty  and  strength  of  woollen  cloth.  But 
tiie  long  wool  of  which  Btuffi,  and  worsted  goods 
are  made  is  deprived  of  its  felting  proficrties. 
'Phis  is  done  by  i>assing  the  wool  tltrough  heated 
I iron  comlts,  which  takes  away  tiie  lamiiuc  or  fea- 
tliery  |».art  of  tile  wool,  and  approximates  it  to  the 
' nature  of  silk  and  cotton.”— jU'Cuffoc/i. 


* **  Clotii  and  woollen  goods  are  made  from 
wool  possessing  this  property  ; the  wool  is  cardeti, 
mun,  and  woven,  and  then,  being  put  into  the 
fulling  mill,  the  process  of  felting  takes  place. 
I'he  strokes  of  the  mill  make  the  fibres  cohere; 
tlie  piece  subjected  to  the  o;ieration  contracts  in 

length  and  tor,  adth,  and  its  texture  becomes  more 
compact  and  uniform.  'Phis  process  is  essenti  .1 
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with  the  political,  the  religious,  and  the 
domestic  customs  of  those  primitive  mag-  I 
nates  of  the  Jewish  nation,  are  all  of  them 
subjects  forming  ample  food  for  deep  and  ^ 
delightful  reflection.  The  relation  which  ' 
existed  between  the  patriarchal  shepherds 
and  their  flocks  was  indeed  of  so  intimate, 
and  even  affectionate  a nature,  as  to  have 
afforded  the  subject  of  many  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  touching  parables  and  moral 
illustrations  in  the  Sacred  Writings.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  refer  to  the  unequalled 
appeal  of  Nathan  to  David,  to  the  still 
higher  and  prophetic  allusion  to  the  character 
of  the  Messiah,  or  to  the  sublime  illustration 
of  the  beneficence  of  the  “ great  Shepherd 
of  Israel,”  in  the  beautiful  aud  well-known 
pastoral  psalm.  These  are  subjects  which 
cannot  be  discussed  here  ; but  it  is  impossible 
to  pass  them  wholly  without  notice.  But 
the  historical  interest  attached  to  this  ani- 
mal does  not  stop  here.  The  customs  ob- 
served in  the  treatment  of  their  fiocks  by 
the  shepherds  of  the  Eastern  nations  in  the 
present  day,  offer  numerous  and  highly  im- 
portant coincideuoes  with  those  incidentally 
alluded  to  or  more  distinctly  described  in 
the  Scriptures.” 

The  habits  of  the  Sheep  in  its  domestic 
state  are  too  well  known  to  render  a detailed 
account  necessary,  or  to  speak  of  the  methods 
which  have  been  adopted  to  improve  the 
breed.  We  shall,  however,  glean  from  dif- 
ferent sources  many  particulars  relating  to 
them,  which  are  too  important  to  be  omitted. 
We  know  that  the  products  of  this  animal 
are  the  flesh,  milk,  skin,  and  especially  the 
wool,  which  employs  a vast  capital  in  the 
manufacture  of  clothing.  The  fineness  of 
the  wool  is  considerably  influenced  by  the 
temperature  : in  a hot  climate  Sheep  yield 
a comparatively  coarse  wool ; in  a cold  cli- 
mate they  have  a closer  but  a warmer  fleece. 
The  filaments  of  wool  taken  from  a healthy 
Sheep  present  a beautiful  polished  and  even 
glittering  appearance ; while  that  of  the 
neglected  or  half  starved  animal  exliibits  a 
paler  hue.  “ As  for  the  carcase  of  the  Slieep, 
it  is  comparatively  lately  that  even  in  Great 
Britain  it  has  been  regarded  in  the  light  that 
it  deserves.  In  many  foreign  countries  it 
is  disliked,  or  at  least  rarely  eaten.  The 
Cal  mucks  and  Cossacks  seldom  touch  it. 
Even  in  some  parts  of  America  there  is  a 
prejudice  against  it.  It  is  an  object  of  little 
or  no  value  in  Spain  j and,  e.xcept  among 
the  poorest,  it  is  not  there  considered  fit  for 
food.  Since  the  British  sheep-master  has 
begun,  and  judiciously,  to  look  more  to  the 
profit  to  be  derived  from  the  carcase  — since 
the  system  of  artificial  feeding  has  been 
brought  to  so  great  perfection,  and  a far 
greater  number  of  sheep  can  be  fed  and 
perfected  on  the  same  number  of  acres,  iier- 
haps  the  wool  may  have  somewhat  altered 
in  character.  It  has  grown  in  length,  and 
it  has  increased  in  bulk  of  fibre.  It  has 
not  deteriorated,  but  changed.  If  no  longer 
fit  for  the  purpose^  to  which  it  was  once 
devoted,  it  has  become  suited  to  others. 
The  increase  of  the  number  of  fleeces  and 
the  increase  of  weight  in  each  fleece  go  far  to 
compensate  for  the  diminution  of  price,  while  | 
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the  improvement  of  the  carcase  more  than  ’ 
supplies  the  deficiency,  if  in  truth  there  was 
any  deficiency  to  supply.  It  has  been  proved 
by  authentic  documents,  that  the  numiter  of 
sheep  in  the  United  Kingdom  has  been  more 
than  trebled  in  the  last  l-W  years.  How  was 
this  managed  V for  it  was  supposed  that  no 
more  than  a given  numlier  of  Sheep  could 
be  kept  on  a certain  space  of  ground.  The 
quantity  of  ground  was  rapidly  increased, 
and  much  that  was  formerly  deemed  tin-  ' 
worthy  of  cultivation  was  rendered  produc-  1 
tive  ; but  more  effective  than  this  was  the 
new  system  of  husbandry  that  was  intro-  i 
duced  — the  artificial  or  turnip  husbandry,  I 
by  which  a regular  supply  of  food  could  be  ' 
provided  for  every  season.  With  this  was  | 
connected  the  attempt  to  fatten  Sheep  still  ji 
more  expeditiously'  than  could  be  accom-  i! 
plished  by  any  former  method.  This  succeed-  j 
ing  beyond  his  most  sanguine  expectations, 
the  sheep-master  next  attempted  to  increase 
the  size  of  the  breed.  He  had  not,  however, 
sufficiently  taken  into  account  a consequence 
of  this.  As  the  carcase  increased  in  size, 
the  wool  became  longer,  heavier,  and  coarser. 
The  breeder  would  not  see  tliis  at  first ; but 
he  soon  began  to  find  that  the  manufacturer  , 
would  not  purchase  it,  for  it  could  not  be 
used  for  the  purposes  to  which  it  was  formerly 
applied.  His  stock  accumulated.  It  weighed 
heavily  on  his  hand.  Still  he  would  not 
believe  that  his  once  favourite  and  yet  valu- 
able wool  was  deteriorated,  although  he 
was  compelled  to  sell  it  at  a diminished 
price.  And  what  was  the  consequence  ? 
Why,  that  he  had  nojust  reason  to  complain; 
for  the  early  maturity  of  the  Sheep,  and  the 
continued  value  of  the  wool  for  many  im- 
portant purposes  rendered  his  profits  greater 
than  they  were  before  he  had  begun  to  alter 
his  system.”  Penny  Cyclopaedia. 

The  varieties  of  the  Sheep  are  very  nu- 
merous, differing  in  size,  the  length  of  their 
legs,  and  the  size  of  their  horns  : some  are 
covered  with  hair  instead  of  wool ; others 
have  enormous  tails  : and  others,  again, 
pendent  ears.  The  variety  most  celebrated 
for  the  fineness  of  the  wool  is  the  Spanish  j 
Merino,  as  improved  in  Germany,  where  J 
both  governments  and  individuals  have  paidj 
great  attention  to  the  improvement  of  the'^ 
wool,  and  in  some  parts  of  that  country  it  ! 
has  been  brought  to  such  perfection  as  to  | 
surpass  that  of  any  other  part  of  the  world.  : 
When  we  look  for  the  origin  of  the  improve- 
ments which  have  been  made  in  the  breed- 
ing of  this  animal,  which  has  become  so  im- 
portant an  element  of  national  wealth,  and 
the  source  of  so  much  manufacturing  and 
commercial  industry,  we  are  obliged  to  go 
back  to  the  Romans.  Columella,  who  lived 
under  the  Emperor  Claudius,  gives  us  in- 
teresting information  on  this  point.  Among 
other  things,  he  says  that  his  uncle,  who 
lived  in  Boetiea  (which  comprehends  the 
present  province  of  Estremadura),  procured 
some  wild  African  rams  at  Cadiz,  of  a coarse 
fleece,  but  of  an  admirable  colour.  He  put 
them  to  some  fine-woolled  ewes,  and,  the 
male  progeny  being  again  put  toTarentine 
ewes,  the  offspring,  with  their  descendants, 
united  the  colour  of  the  sire  with  the  dam  s 
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softness  of  fleece.  Other  agriculturists  un- 
I doubtedly  imitated  him,  and  thus  tlie  purest 
I white  was  communited  to  tlie  black  or  parti- 
I ciiiourcd  native  flocks,  which,  according  to 
i Pliny,  were  common  in  Spain.  The  atten- 
j tion'paid  by  the  ancients  to  the  Sheep  was 
] excessive,  and  the  animal  was  extremely 
I tender ; so  that  we  must  account  for  the 
I transition  from  the  ancient  Sheep  to  the 
! Merino,  which  is  a hardy  animal,  tliriving 
I almost  in  any  climate,  by  supposing  that 
I other  agriculturists  imitated  Columella, 
and  by  crossing  the  breed  imparted  a 
stronger  constitution  to  the  tine-fleeced  but 
delicate  Sheep  of  ancient  Italy.  Strabo,  in- 
i deed,  describes  the  beginuing  of  this  improve- 
I mcnt  as  having  taken  place  in  the  reign  of 
I Tiberius.  Five  rams  were  at  that  time  sold 
I at  Truditanin,  part  of  Boclica,  for  a talent, 

I or  ab*jut  2jOL,  a price  wliieh,  considering  the 
value  at  that  iieriod,  is  immense.  'When  the 
Roman  empire  was  overrun,  and  almost  all 
traces  of  civilization  swept  away,  the  Tareu- 
fine  stock  in  Greece  and  Italy,  being  very 
tender  and  requiring  the  greatest  care,  be- 
came extinct ; but  the  regenerated  stock  of 
Bcetica — the  Merinos — being  able  to  live  on 
the  mountains,  survived  the  conquest  of 
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I Spain  by  the  Goths  and  Vandals  ; and  from 
I these  Merinos  are  descended  those  animals 
; which  supply  all  the  manufactories  of  fine 
I cloth  in  Europe.  Care  was  early  taken  in 
I Spain  that  the  improved  Sheep  should  not 
! mi.x  with  the  coarse  native  Sheep.  The 
1 government  soon  took  this  important  branch 
I of  national  industry  under  its  protection, 
I : and  established  particular  courts  to  have 
j I jurisdiction  overall  subjects  connected  with 
I Sheep,  wool,  shepherds,  pastures,  &c. 

I It  does  not  api-car  that  in  this  country  the 
Sheep  was  an  object  of  much  attention  prior 
to  the  invasion  of  the  Romans  ; but  they  es- 
tablished a woollen  manufactory  at  Win- 
chester, which  soon  acquired  so  much  cele- 
brity that  it  supplied  the  finest  and  most 
expensive  woollen  cloths  for  the  Roman 
market,  such  as  were  employed  for  the 
festival  dresses  of  the  patricians.  Surrounded 
by  downs  and  grazing  land,  and  the  valley 
in  which  that  ancient  city  is  situated  lieing 
plentifully  supplied  with  streams  of  the 
purest  water,  the  site  was  well  chosen  ; and 
for  many  centuries,  after  England  had  sub- 
mitted to  less  civilized  conquerors  than  the 
haughty  R>.iman,it  continued  to  be  the  great 
emporium  of  the  woollen  cloth  trade,  as 
well  ns  for  the  raw  material. 

The  Spanish  breed  of  Sheep  was  first  in- 
troduced into  Great  Britain  in  17K7.  Some 


individuals  of  the  black  and  spotted  kinds 
had  indeed  been  procured  and  kept  in  the 
parks  of  noblemen  previously,  but  without 
any  regard  to  the  wool  ; nor  was  much  in- 
terest awakened  by  the  flock  imported  in 
1787.  Subsequently,  great  attention  w'as 
paid  to  the  improvement  of  English  wool ; 
but  it  was  ascertained  that  though  the  fleece 
of  the  Merino  did  not  degenerate  in  England, 
it  did  not  improve  ; and  the  farmers  accord- 
ingly found  it  for  their  interest  to  return  to 
the  native  breeds,  and  to  give  up  the  Spanish 
Sheep.  The  breed  of  Sheep  that  was  carried 
out  to  New  Holland  and  Van  Diemen’s 
Land  has  succeeded  remarkably  well  ; and 
the  former  promises,  at  no  distant  day,  to  be 
one  of  the  principal  wool-growing  countries 
in  the  world. 

It  appears  that  a great  deterioration  in  the 
quality  of  British  ivool  has  taken  place  in 
the  present  century.  The  great  object  of  the 
agriculturists  has  been  to  increase  the  weight 
of  the  carcase  and  the  quantity  of  the  wool, 
and  it  seems  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  accomplish  this  withoat  injuring  the  fine- 
ness of  the  fleece.  We  now  have  to  speak 
of  some  of  the  principal  breeds  of  Sheep  of 
wliich  Great  Britain  can  boast. 

The  Southdown  Sheep  takes  its  name  from 
an  immense  tract  of  downs,  formed  by  a long 
range  of  chalk  hills  extending  more  than 
sixty  miles  in  length,  through  part  of  the 
counties  of  Sussex,  Surrey,  and  Kent.  Its 
head  is  small  and  hornless  ; the  face  dun, 
black,  or  six:ckled  ; the  ears  tolerably  wide, 
and  well  covered  with  wool,  as  is  also  the 
forehead,  and  the  space  between  the  ears  ; 
the  ej’es  full  and  bright,  but  not  prominent : 
the  chest  wide,, deep,  and  projecting  between 
the  fore-  legs  : the  shoulders  on  a level  with 
the  back,  and  not  too  wide  above,  but  bow- 
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ing  outward  from  the  top  to  the  breast : the 
back  flat  from  the  shoulders  to  the  setting  on 
of  the  tail ; the  loin  broad  and  flat ; the 
rump  long  and  broad  ; the  hips  wide  ; aud 
the  ribs  presenting  a circular  form,  like  a 
barrel  : the  belly  as  straight  as  the  back  : 
the  fore  legs  straight  from  the  breast  to  the 
foot,  not  bending  inward  at  the  knee,  and 
standing  far  apart  both  before  and  behind  j 
the  hocks  having  a direction  outwards,  and 
the  meeting  of  the  thighs  being  particularly 
full  : the  bones  fine,  but  having  no  appear- 
ance of  weakness  ; and  the  legs  of  a speckled 
dark  colour.  Tlie  wool  short,  close,  curleil, 
and  free  from  sjiiry,  projecting  hairs.  The 
Southdown  is  adapted  to  almost  any  situa- 
tion in  the  midland  part  of  England,  but 
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the  northern  hills  arc  occasionally  too  cold. 
It  is  capable  of  enduring  occasional  short 
keep  and  hard  stocking  equal  to  any  other 
Sheep  ; and  the  flesh  is  finely  grained  and 
of  good  flavour.  The  figure  of  this  Sheep 
was  formerly  inferior  to  that  of  many  others, 
but  very  great  improvement  in  them  has 
arisen  during  the  last  few  years  (in  the 
figure  and  size  of  the  animal,  as  well  as  in 
the  wool),  not  from  crossing  with  other 
breeds,  but  from  the  system  of  sorting  the 
fioeks.  These  Sheep  occupy  the  whole  of 
the  upper  and  under  hill-grounds  ofSussex; 
and  they  have  also  succeeded  well  in  all  the 
southern  districts  of  the  kingdom. 

The  Dorset  breed.  The  Dorset  Sheep  has 
a strong  well-formed  body  and  limbs,  a 
clear  white  fleece,  and  finely-curved  horns  ; 
altogether  presenting  to  the  eye  an  animal 
which,  whatever  its  intrinsic  merits  may  be, 
must  be  considered  handsome.  The  face  is 
long  and  broad,  with  a tuft  of  wool  on  the 
forehead  ; the  shoulders  low,  but  broad  s the 
chest  deep ; the  loins  broad ; and  the  bone 
small.  Their  chief  peculiarity  is  the  for- 
wardness of  the  ewes,  which  supply  the 
market  with  lamb  when  it  fetches  the  highest 
price.  A very  profitable  variety  is  found  in 
a cross  between  the  Southdown  and  the 
Dorset  Sheep  ; the  carcase  being  increased, 
and  the  wool  rendered  more  valuable.  In 
Hampshire,  Berkshire,  Wiltshire,  and  So- 
mersetshire, the  old  breeds,  for  which  these 
counties  were  once  famous,  have  generally 
yielded  to  cross  breeds  with  the  Southdown, 
or  been  supplanted  by  the  true  Southdowns. 
In  short,  we  find  the  same  breed  either  pure, 
or  materially  improving  the  breeds  of  many 
other  counties,  both  westward  and  midland. 

The  small  hardy  Sheep,  called  the  Eye- 
lands,  are  still  met  with  in  Herefordshire. 
They  are  small,  polled,  with  white  faces,  the 
wool  almost  covering  the  eyes,  and  the  car- 
case round  and  compact : they  have  a ten- 
dency to  fatten  quickly  ; and  they  are  par- 
ticularly distinguished  by  the  fineness  of 

their  wool The  Cheviot  breed,  so  called 

from  the  Cheviot  Hills,  in  Northumberland, 
have  no  horns,  and  are  mostly  white-faced 
and  white-legged  j the  body  is  long,  with 
fine,  small,  clean-boned  legs  ; the  fleece  fine, 
short,  close,  and  thick  set.  — Wales,  both 
North  and  South,  is  celebrated  for  a small 
and  valuable  breed  of  Sheep,  principally  used 
for  tlie  supply  of  the  London  market,  where 
the  Welsh  mutton  is  always  in  request — 
The  Lincolnshire  Sheep  are  of  a large  size, 
and  aflbrd  a great  quantity  of  wool,  owing 
to  the  rich  marshes  where  they  graze ; but 
their  flesh  is  coarser,  leaner,  and  less  finely 
flavoured  than  that  of  the  smaller  breeds. 
The  old  Lincolnshire  Sheep  was,  however, 
unrivalled  in  its  cvool,both  as  to  quality  and 
quantity  ; and  since  they  have  been  crossed 
with  the  Leicesters,  which  were  always  re- 
marked for  their  disposition  to  fatten  well, 
the  value  of  the  carcase  has  increased,  though, 
in  some  measure  at  the  expense  of  the  fleece. 
The  Cotswold  Sheep',  so  called  from  the  cots 
or  sheds  in  which  they  were  housed,  formerly 
inhabited  the  counties  of  Glmicester,  Here- 
ford, and  Worcester.  They  were  a long- 
woolled  breed,  yielding  in  the  15th  century 


I a description  of  wool  much  valued  on  ac- 
count of  the  fabrics  in  tlic  construction  of  ■ 
which  it  was  cm|floyed. 

But  of  all  the  various  breeds  of  Sheep,  it 
must  be  confes.sed  that  none  have  attained 
I such  deserved  celebrity  as  the  New  Leicester, 
a breed  brought  to  the  higliest  state  of  j)cr- 
fection  by  the  skill  and  perseverance  of  Mr. 
Bakewell,  of  Dishley,  Leicestershire, — the 
eminent  agriculturist  and  improver  of  live 
stock.  It  would  not  be  consistent  with  the 
nature  of  this  work  (even  if  our  space  would 
permit)  to  describe  the  various  means  he 
made  use  of ; but  his  principle  was,  to  select 
such  kinds  of  Sheep  as  his  experience  told 
him  had  an  aptitude  to  fatten,  and  witli 
little  bone  and  offiil  : he  cared  not  about 
near  or  distant  affinities,  but  Ms  object  was 
to  increase  every  good  point,  and  get  rid  of 
every  bad  one.  They  were  not  different  sorts 
of  Sheep  that  he  selected,  but  the  best  of  the 
breed  to  wMch  he  had  been  accustomed.  He 
also  introduced  the  practice  of  letting  some 
of  his  rams,  which  extended  the  benefit  of 
his  system  far  and  wide  : and  so  great  was 
the  desire  for  improvement  when  the  Dishley 
or  New  Leicester  breed  became  kno\m,  that 
it  was  calculated  that  1(X),0001.  was  annually  \ 
spent  by  the  midland  farmers  in  the  hiring 
of  rams.  Tliere  are  few  other  varieties  of 
long- woollcd  Sheep  which  do  not  owe  much  j 
of  their  excellence  to  the  new  Leicesters,  and 
even  some  of  the  short-woolled  flocks  are 
deeply  indebted  to  the  breed.  The  deficiency  ' 
of  the  fleece  was  formerly  objected  to  ; but 


it  has  now  not  only  considerably  increased 
in  length,  but  improved  in  fineness  and,^ 
strength  of  fibre,  and  averages  between  six 
and  seven  pounds  the  fleece.  In  short,  it  has 
been  truly  said,  that  it  is  difficult  to  select 
any  part  of  the  kingdom  into  which  the 
Leicester  and  the  Southdown.  Sheep  have 
not  penetrated,  and  where  they  have  not 
materially  improved  the  native  breed 
“ Different  names  ore  given  to  the  Sheep 
according  to  its  sex  and  age.  The  male  is 
called  a ram  or  tup.  After  weaning  he  is  I 
said  to  be  a hog,  a hoggett,  a tup-hog,  or  a ^ 
teg ; and  if  castrated,  a wether  hog.  After  j 
shearing,  and  when  he  is  probably  a year  or  | 
a year  and  a half  old,  he  is  called  a .«/iC»r-  ^ 
hog,  or  shearling,  or  dinmont,  or  tup:  and 
when  castrated,  a shearing-wether.  After  a | 
second  shearing,  he  is  a two-shear  rnni.  or  ; 
tup,  or  ivether.  At  the  expiration  of  anotlicr  | 
year,  he  is  a three-shear  7-ani,  &c. — I he  ft-  | 
male  is  a ewe  or  gimmer  lamb  until  weanM  ; 
and  then  a gimmer,  or  ewe-hug,  or  teg.  Auer 
being  shorn  she  is  a shearing  ewe  or  gimmer, 
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I or  slteave  or  double-toothed  eicc;  and  after 
I that,  a two,  or  three,  or  /our-eheared  etce  or 
sheave.  The  age  of  the  Sheep  is  reckoned, 
not  f^rom  the  period  of  tlieir  being  dropped, 
but  from  the  first  shearing. 

There  are  several  remarkable  varieties  of 
I the  genus  Ovis  in  diftcrent  parts  of  the  globe, 
winch  must  here  be  noticed. 

■ The  Maxy-uor.ned  Sheep.  {Ovis  pohj- 
cerata.)  This  variety,  which  is  found  in 
Iceland  aud  the  most  northern  parts  of  the 
Kussian  dominions,  resembles  the  domestic 
breed  in  the  shape  of  its  body  and  tail,  though 
it  has  three,  four,  five,  or  more  horns,  some- 
times placed  with  great  regularity,  and  some- 
times ditfering  in  proportion  and  situation. 
This  animal  is  large  and  formidable  in  ap- 
pearance : but  in  its  nature  it  is  timid  and 
gentle.  The  wool,  which  is  long,  smooth, 
hairy,  and  very  different  from  that  of  the 
common  Sheep,  is  of  a dark  brown  colour  i 
aud  under  its  exterior  coat  there  is  a fine, 
short,  aud  soft  kind  of  wool  or  fur. 

The  BitoAD-TAiLED  Sheep.  (Ovis  lati- 
cauda.)  This  variety  is  very  common  in 
Tartary,  Arabia,  Persia.  Barbary,  Syria,  and 
Egypt  ; and  is  principally  remarkable  for 
its  large  heavy  tail,  often  so  loaded  with  a 
mass  of  fat  as  to  weigh  from  ten  to  twenty 
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, pounds  ; nay,  some  writers  assert  that  the 
1 tails  are  occasionally  double  that  weight,  a 
foot  broad,  and  supported  by  a small  board, 
< which  runs  on  wheels.  The  upper  part  is 
I covered  with  wool,  but  it  is  bare  underneath  ; 
! and  the  fat  or  marrow  of  which  it  consists  is 
^ reckoned  a great  delicacy. 

The  Cretam  Sheep.  (Ovis  Slrepsiceros.') 
This  animal  is  principally  found  in  the  island 
of  Crete,  and  is  kept  in  several  parts  of  Eu- 
rope for  the  singularity  of  its  appearance  ; 
the  horns  being  very  large,  long,  and  sj>iral : 
those  of  the  male  are  upright  ; those  of  the 
female  at  right  angles  to  the  head.  By 
Biiffon  this  variety  is  termed  Wallachian 
Sheep. 

' The  Fat-rumped,  Tailless  Sheep.  These 
Sheep  are  met  with  in  all  the  deserts  of  Tar- 
tary, from  the  Wolga  to  the  Irtis  and  the 
Altaic  chain  of  mountains.  They  have  long 
legs,  a somewhat  arched  visage,  horns  in  the 
male,  like  those  of  the  domestic  Sheep,  black 
heads,  and  large  pendent  cars.  The  tail  is 
■ometimes  so  enveloped  in  fat  os  to  be  scarcely 
visible,  the  parts  on  each  side  swelling  out 
into  two  naked  hemispheres. 


The  African  Sheep.  (Ovis  Guineensis.)  I 
The  Afiican  or  Guinea  Sheep  is  a native  of 
all  the  tropical  climates,  both  of  Africa  and 
the  East.  It  is  large,  with  rough  hairy  skin, 
short  horns,  and  pendulous  ears.  Under 
its  ehin  there  is  a kind  of  dewlap  ; and  it 
has  a long  mane,  whieh  reaclies  below  the 
neck.  They  are  stronger,  larger,  and  more 
fleet  than  other  Sheep,  and  therefore  better 
adapted  to  a precarious  forest  life  j but  their 
flesh  is  very  indifferent  food. 

SHEEP-TICK.  {Ilippobosca  Ovis.)  A 
well-known  insect,  extremely  common  in 
pasture  grounds,  about  the  commencement 
of  summer.  The  body  is  very  compressed 
and  smooth,  the  shape  triangular,  and  the 
colour  a blackish  brown.  It  fixes  its  head 
in  the  skin  of  the  animal,  and  extracts  the 
blood,  leaving  a large  round  tumour.  This 
singular  animal  has  no  wings,  nor  does  it 
ever  attain  them  ; yet  it  evidently  belongs, 
from  the  conformation  of  its  body,  to  the 
family  Hippoboscidee,  as  the  bed-bug  belongs 
to  the  tribe  of  the  winged  bugs.  The  fore 
part  of  its  body  is  uncommonly  small ; the 
thick  roundish  abdomen,  however,  is  pro- 
portionally very  large,  and  generally  in  cir- 
cumference about  the  size  of  a middling- 
sized pen.  Its  colour  is  pale  red,  the  ab- 
domen lighter,  with  an  irregular  white  line 
on  each  side,  and  a red  spot  on  the  back. 
The  Sheep-tick  lays  only  one  egg,  which  is 
the  nymph  or  pupa,  as  in  tlie  forest-fly,  and 
is  fastened  to  the  w’ool  of  the  sheep.  At  first 
it  is  white,  then  brown,  and  finally  the  per- 
fect insect  escapes  from  it.  As  a remedy  for 
this  insect,  Bock  advises  that  the  infested 
sheep  should  be  washed  with  a decoction  of 
the  crushed  or  bruised  leaves  of  the  common 
maple.  Another  method  of  diminishing  or 
destroying  this  troublesome  insect  is  given 
in  the  Farmer’s  Magazine  for  Nov.  1828,  by 
a farmer  in  Suffolk.  He  advises  the  lambs 
to  be  put  into  a bath,  by  which  the  produc- 
tion of  the  sheep-tick  will  be  prevented. 
The  best  time  for  this  is  July  or  August. 
Should  it,  however,  have  been  neglected, 
then  it  is  still  time,  if  the  weather  permits, 
till  Christmas.  A pound  of  arsenic  is  boiled 
with  a pound  of  soft  soap  and  a pound  of 
purified  potash,  in  four  gallons  of  water. 
The  arsenic  will  be  perfectly  dissolved  by 
the  other  ingredients.  As  soon  as  this  is  the 
case,  the  solution  is  thrown  into  a bathing 
tub  sufficiently  large  to  dip  a sheep  in,  and 
forty  gallons  more  water  added  to  it.  In 
order  to  dip  the  slieep,  its  fore  legs  must  bo 
held  by  one  man  and  its  hind  legs  liy  aii- 
other,  so  that  the  feet  are  held  upwards.  A 
man  must  also  stand  at  the  tub,  to  prevent 
the  head  being  dipped,  so  that  no  poison 
may  get  into  tlie  ears,  wliich  would  do  it  an 
injury.  Tliis  man  is  provided  with  a sort 
of  tressel,  whieh  lie  holds  under  the  lamb  as 
soon  os  it  is  withdrawn  from  the  batli.  He 
then  squeezes  the  fleece  with  his  hands,  so 
tliat  the  greater  part  of  tlie  water  sucked  up 
by  the  nccce  runs  again  into  the  tub.  In 
this  way  the  aliove-namcd  quantity  may 
serve  to  dip  one  hundred  moderate-sized 
lambs  in.  The  author  adds,  that  the  arsenic 
has  no  injurious  effects,  if  carefully  used  j 
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and  t.liat  one  essential  advantage  of  tliis  pro- 
ceeding eonsists  in  its  protecting  the  lambs 
irom  the  slieep  hot  fly,  and  consequently 
their  larva;,  if  it  is  done  early  enougli, 

SHELDRAKE,  or  SUIELDllAKE.  (Ta- 
(Inrna  vulpanser.)  An  elegant  species  of 
Duck,  belonging  to  the  genus  Tadorna,  up- 
wards of  two  feet  in  length,  which  frequents 
manyparts  of  our  coast,  and  remains  through- 
out the  year.  The  head  and  neck  of  the  male 
is  of  a dark  green  ; lower  part  of  the  neck, 
coverts  of  the  wings,  back,  sides,  rnmp,  and 
base  of  the  tail,  pure  white  ; the  scapulars,  ab- 
domen, quills,  a large  band  across  the  belly, 
and  tips  of  the  tail  feathers,  deep  black.  A 
large  bay-coloured  gorget  adorns  the  breast, 
and  the  wing  is  ornamented  with  a spot  of 
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purple-green.  The  bill,  and  the  fleshy  knob 
at  its  base,  deep  red.  Feet,  flesh-colour.  It 
may  often  be  seen  about  our  largest  rivers. 
Its  food  consists  of  small  testaceous  mol- 
lusca,  small  fish,  small  Crustacea,  and  marine 
plants.  The  female  commonly  selects  a 
rabbit -hole  in  which  to  deposit  her  eggs  ; 
these  are  ten  or  twelve  in  number,  and  of  a 
pure  white  : when  there  is  not  the  con- 
venience of  a burrow  for  nidification,  she 
resorts  to  the  fissures  and  cavities  of  rocks. 
Sheldrakes  are  very  abundant  in  Holland 
and  on  the  coasts  of  France.  Thej'  may  be 
domesticated,  and  are  handsome  ornaments 
in  poultry-yards  j but  their  flesh  is  rank 
and  bad. 

SHELL.  The  hard  calcareous  substance 
which  either  protects  the  testaceous  Mollusca 
externally,  or  supports  certain  species  of 
them  internally.  It  has  been  truly  said, 
that  he  who  would  know  the  nature  of  Shells, 
mtist  know  first  the  natu.re  of  the  animals 
of  which  Shells  form  a part ; and  to  this  end 
we  at  once  refer  the  reader  to  the  article 
Mollusca.  Although  Shells,  properly  so 
called,  which  form  the  habitation  of  testa- 
ceous animals,  are  sometimes  confounded 
with  the  shelly  coverings  which  protect  the 
Crustacea  (Crabs  and  theii  numerous  allies'), 
a very  obvious  and  striking  difference  exists 
between  them,  as  well  as  oetween  the  kinds 
of  animals  which  respectively  Inhabit  them . 
The  Shells  of  Tcstacea  arc.  composed  of  car- 
bonate of  lime,  combined  with  a small  por- 
tion of  gelatinous  matter  : they  are,  in  ge- 
neral, permanent  coverings  for  their  inha- 
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bitants  ; and  the  animal  is  of  a soft  substance,  ■ 
without  bones  of  any  kind,  and  attached  to 
Its  domicile  by  a certain  adhesive  property. 
On  the  other  hand,  those  animals  which  are 
defended  by  a crustaceous  covering  cast  their  ' 
shells,  and  renew  them  annually  ; while  the  I 
animals  themselves  are  of  a fibrous  texture,  I 
with  articulated  limbs,  and  protected,  as  it  ; 
were,  by  a coat  of  mail.  ! 

Shells  are  divided  into  Multivulvcs,  Jli-  \ 
valves,  and  Univalves,  The  first  order,  ! 
MuLTiVALVE,is  made  up  of  Shells  consisting  ' 
of  more  shelly  parts  or  pieces  than  two.  ■ 
Every  part  of  a Shell  which  is  connected  I 
with  a corresponding  part  by  a cartilage,  ■ 
ligament,  hinge,  or  tooth,  is  called  a valve  of  \ 
such  shell — The  second  order.  Bivalve,  is  ] 
made  up  of  Shells  having  two  parts  or  valves,  ■ 
generally  connected  by  a cartilage  or  hinge  ; j 
as  in  the  Cockle  and  Mussel.  The  hinge  is  ^ 
entirely  formed  by  the  inner  layer  of  shell, 
and  consists  of  either  a simple  cardinal  pro- 
cess, or  a serrated  edge,  or  of  projections  ! 
called  teeth,  and  corresponding  cavities  into  | 
wliich  they  are  inserted.  To  tliis  hinge  is 
superadded  a highly  elastic  ligament,  com- 
posed of  a number  of  fibres  parallel  to  each  ! 
other  and  perpendicular  to  the  valves  wliich  j 
they  connect  ; which  is  a beautiful  con-  ' 
trivance  for  the  necessities  of  the  animal ; i 
for  by  means  of  it,  while  undisturbed,  the  | 
valves  are  kept  open,  and  the  animal  func-  ‘ 
tions  are  carried  on  without  effort ; whereas,  1 
if  danger  be  apprehended,  or  any  circum- 
stances require  it,  the  adductor  muscles  con- 
tract, overcome  the  resistance  of  the  hinge, 
and  shut  the  valves  close  until  they  may  be  i 
opened  in  safety.  The  valves  of  some  bi-  I 
valve  Shells  are  formed  exactly  alike  ; others  ' 
are  very  different ; one  may  be  smooth,  and  : 
the  other  rough  ; one  flat,  the  other  convex  ; 
and  one  is  sometimes  shorter  than  the  other. 
— The  Third  Order,  Univalve,  is  made  up 
of  Shells  complete  in  one  piece ; as  in  the 
Periwinkle  and  the  AVhelk  : and  they  are 
subdivided  into  Shells  with  a regular  spire, 
and  those  without  a spire.  The  shells  com- 
posing this  order  are  far  more  numerous 
than  those  of  the  two  preceding,  both  in  I 
genera  and  species.  The  spire  is  a prominent  i 
feature  of  the  Univalve  ; and  upon  its  bein^ 
lengthened  or  elevated,  shortened  or  d^  | 
pressed,  &c.,  depends  much  of  the  generic  ; 
and  specific  definition.  Shells  increase  in  j 
size  by  the  deposition  of  new  layers  inter-  ! 
nnlly  upon  those  already  formed.  Each 
new  layer  extends  more  or  less  beyond  the 
margins  of  the  layer  to  which  it  is  applied, 
so  that  as  the  animal  becomes  older,  its 
Shell  becomes  larger  and  thicker.  The  outer 
surface  is  generally  covered  by  a thin  layer 
of  membranous  or  homy  matter  named  the 
epidermis,  and  the  inner  surface  is  often 
covered  with  a layer  of  a pearly  nature. — 

It  -'s  universally  found  tliat  the  Marine 
Shells  of  warm  climates  exceed  all  others  in 
beauty  of  colouring,  and  in  taking  a fine 
polish.  Several  of  the  Land  Shells  also  that 
are  met  with  in  tropical  countries  are  re- 
markable for  their  briglit  colours  and  elegant 
forms.  River  and  Land  Shells,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  are  thinner  than  those  of  the 
sea. 
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I Tlie  following  observations,  which  we 
- abridge  from  an  article  in  ‘Brande’s  Dic- 
i tiouary  of  Seienec,’  Jtc.,  are  intended  to  sup- 
' ply  the  best  additional  information  we  can 
give  on  the  subject,  consistent  with  our  con- 

■ fined  limits Shells,  instead  of  consisting, 

I like  bones,  of  living  organized  substance 
permeated  by  blood-vessels,  absorbents,  and 
i nerves,  are  mere  inorganic  laminated,  con- 
j cretionary,  or  crystalline  deposits  of  calca- 
I reous  earth,  more  or  less  combined  with 
albuminous  matter  : they  are  also  formed 
in  the  skin,  and  are  appendages  to  the  dermal 
I system,  which  in  all  coses  of  animals  is  the 
I principal  seat  of  variety.  In  many  cases, 

! therefore,  there  exists  very  little  correspond- 
ence between  the  structure  or  even  the  pre- 
sence of  a shell  and  the  general  character  of 
the  organization  of  a mollusc  ; and  the  ah-  | 
sence  of  uniformity  between  the  condition  | 
of  the  shell  in  closely  allied  species  is  exem-  I 
plifled  in  the  highest  as  well  as  the  lowest 
classes  of  the  molluscous  sub-kingdom. — 
The  formation  of  a shell  commences  with 
the  exudation  of  layers  of  albumen  from  the 
outer  surface  of  the  mantle  or  skin  of  the 
embryo  mollusc,  which  is  generally  followed 
by  the  admixture  of  rhombic  or  prismatic 
crystalline  particles  of  the  carbonate  of  lime  : 
and  this  first-formed  shell  of  the  embryo 
constitutes  the  nucleus  of  the  shell  of  the 
mature  mollusc.  The  nucleus  is  developed 
in  most  cases  before  the  embryo  quits  the 
‘ egg-coverings  ; but  it  is  never  coequal  with 
’ the  first  formation  of  the  animal  ; it  is  pre- 
ceded by  several  distinct  stages  in  the  deve- 
: lopment  of  the  embryo.  The  subsequent 
I growth  of  the  shell  depends  upon  the  depo- 
' sition  'of  fresh  layers  to  the  inner  surface 
I j of  the  circumference  of  those  previously  ' 
: ' formed  ; beyond  which  the  new-formed 
' layers  extend  in  proportions  which  deter- 
mine the  figure  of  the  future  shell In  many 

Univalves,  the  aperture  of  the  shell  is  entire  ; 
in  others,  it  is  broken  by  a notch,  or  per- 
forated by  one  or  more  holes  ; or  a portion 
of  it  is  produced  into  a canal  or  siphon  ; or 
it  may  present  a pallial  notch  opposite  to 
the  siphon.  These  modifications  are  im- 
portant, on  account  of  their  relation  to  cer- 
' tain  conditions  of  the  respiratory  organs : 
thus  the  conchologist,  in  grouping  together 
all  the  spiral  univalve  shells  of  which  a part 
of  the  margin  was  either  notched  or  produced 
I into  a grooved  siphon,  would  really  indicate 
a very  natural  tribe  of  Mollu.sca,  every  spe- 
cies of  which  he  might  be  assured  was  aquatic 
and  marine,  and  breathed  by  means  of  two 
gills  having  a pectinated  stmeture,  to  which 
the  water  is  conducted  by  a fleshy  tube. 
Were  a like  correlation  between  the  shell 
and  its  inhabitant  to  hold  pood  in  other  fa- 
milies of  .Mollusca,  the  classification  of  Shells 
would  then  be  a subject  of  much  importance, 
and  worthy  the  attention  of  the  scientific 
naturalist : unfortunately,  the  reverse  of  this 

is  frequently  the  cose True  bivalve  Shells 

are  peculiar  to  the  Acephalous  Mollusca ; 
and  their  presence  is  constant,  although  they 
arc  in  a few  instances  too  small  to  cover  the 
1 ! whole  of  the  body,  and  in  the  ship-borers 
|i(7>rer/«)  exist  only  as  small  instruments, 
j I limited  to  the  function  of  excavating  the 


burrows  inhabited  by  tliese  Molluscs.  But 
all  the  species  in  which  the  bivalve  shell  is 
inadequate  to  the  protection  of  the  whole  of 
the  body  derive  extrinsie  defenee  by  bur- 
rowing in  sand,  stone,  or  wood ; and  they 
also  commonly  line  their  burrows  with  a 
layer  of  smooth  and  compact  calcareous 
matter,  forming  a tube. — In  all  the  Lamel- 
libranchiate  Bivalves  which  are  free,  the 
two  valves  arc  symmetrical,  and  the  shell  is 
termed  equivalve  ; in  all  those  which  adhere 
by  one  of  their  valves  to  foreign  bodies,  this 
valve  is  deeper  and  larger  than  the  unat- 
tached valve  : such  shells  arc  termed  j'ne- 
I quivaJve.  If  the  shell  of  the  common  Cockle 
■ iCardium  edide)  be  examined,  each  valve 
will  be  seen  to  be  produced  into  a conical 
prominence,  bent  towards,  and  nearly  meet- 
ing at,  that  part  by  which  the  valves  are 
joined  together.  These  prominences  are 
termed  the  umbones.  The  apex,  or  beak  of 
the  umbo,  corresponds  to  the  apex  of  the 
univalve  shell,  and  is  the-  point  at  which 
the  development  of  the  bivalve  commences. 
When  the  apex  is  directed  in  the  transverse 
plane  of  the  shell,  and  so  placed  that  a bi- 
section of  the  shell  in  that  plane  through 
the  apices  shall  divide  the  valve  into  two 
equal  parts,  the  shell  is  termed  equilateral : 
of  this  form  the  common  scallop  (Fecten)  is 
an  example.  When,  upon  a similar  division, 
a slight  difference  is  observed  in  the  two 
valves,  the  shell  is  termed  sub-equilateral ; 
but  where  the  difference  is  well  marked,  it 
is  an  inequilateral  bivalve.  When  the  cir- 
cumference or  margin  of  one  valve  fits  ex- 
actly at  every  part  to  that  of  its  fellow,  it 
is  said  to  be  “ regular,"  or  entire  ; but  if  it 
be  notched  at  any  part,  so  as  not  to  come 
Into  contact  with  the  corresponding  part  of 
the  opposite  valve,  it  is  “irregular,”  oremar- 
ginate.  The  most  important  part  of  the 
margin  is  that  which  is  modified  to  form  the 
joint  or  hinge  upon  which  the  two  valves 
open  and  shut.  This  part  is  called  the 
“cardinal  edge,”  and  generally  presents  cer- 
tain prominences  and  depressions,  the  pro- 
jections of  one  valve  interlocking  with  the 
depressions  of  the  other.  The  projections 
or  “ teeth,”  together  with  the  cavities  or 
“ cardinal  pits,”  are  very  regular  in  their 
formation  in  each  genus  and  species  of  bi- 
valve. What  is  of  more  importance  is,  that 
every  modification  in  the  structure  of  the 
hinge  is  generally  found  to  coincide  with 
some  recognizable  and  more  or  less  important 
difference  in  the  organization  of  the  soft 
parts  ; so  that  conchologists  have  justly  at- 
tached great  value  to  the  characters  derivable 
from  the  hinge,  especially  for  the  purpose  of 
generic  distinctions.  When  the  teeth  are 
situate  beneath  the  apex  or  centre  of  the 
hinge,  they  are  called  cardinal;  when  they 
are  removed  from  the  centre  of  the  hinge, 
they  are  named  lateral  teeth;  when  two  only 
are  present,  one  is  called  anterior,  the  other 
posterior  ; when  there  are  three,  they  are 
distinguished  respectively  as  the  anterior, 
median,  and  posterior  teeth  i but  when  tlie 
hinge  is  composed  of  a great  number  of  teeth, 
it  is  said  to  be  “ serial,”  os  in  y)  rca,  Tlie 
direct  medium  of  union  of  the  two  valves  is 
a dense  fasciculus  of  clastic  albuminous 
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fibres,  generally  of  a brown  colour,  called 
the  “ligament,”  or  “ eiaatic  ligament.” 

SIIEPHEKD’S  EOO.  (Cam's  [familiaris'] 
domesticus.)  Tliis  variety  of  the  canine  tribe 
stands  at  the  liead  of  the  class  of  farm  Dogs, 
and  is  said  to  be  iireserved  in  tlic  greatest 
purity  in  the  northern  part  of  Scotland, 
where  its  aid  is  highly  necessary  in  managing 
the  numerous  herds  of  Slieep  bred  in  tliose 
extensive  wilds.  It  is  distinguished  by  its 
upright  ears  ; the  hair  soft,  long,  siiaggy,  and 
somewhat  waved  ; and  its  remarkably  bushy 
tail  slightly  pendulous  : the  same  variety  is 
diffused  over  most  parts  of  Europe.  The  Dog 
prevents  the  Sheep  from  straggling  ; conducts 
them  from  one  part  of  the  pasture  to  another  ; 
and  will  not  suffer  any  strange  Sheep  to  mix 
with  them.  In  driving  a number  of  well- 
trained  Sheep  to  a distance,  a well-trained 
Dog  always  confines  them  to  the  road,  watch- 
ing every  avenue  that  leads  from  it,  and 
pursuing  every  straggler  ; and  at  the  Shep- 
herd’s signal,  this  faithful  assistant  will  con- 
duct the  Sheep  to  him  from  a considerable 
distance.  “ In  temper  and  disposition,”  Mr. 
Bell  observes,  “ the  Sheep  Dog  is  calm,  serene, 
and  quiet ; but  under  a thoughtful  and  al- 
most heavy  aspect,  there  sparkles  an  expres- 
sion of  readiness  and  inquiry  in  his  eye,  as 
it  peers  out  from  under  his  shaggy  brow, 
which  betokens  a spirit  always  on  the  alert, 
and  prepared  for  instant  obedience  to  the 
commands  or  wishes  of  his  master.  He  has 
not,  it  is  true,  the  noble  port  of  the  New- 
foundland Dog,  the  afl’ectionate  fondling  of 
tire  Spaniel,  nor  the  fierce  attachment  whicli 
renders  the  JIastiff  so  efficient  a guard  ; but 
he  exceeds  them  all  in  readiness  and  extent 
of  intelligence,  combined  with  a degree  of 
docility  unequalled,  perhaps,  by  any  other 
animal  in  existence.” 

Numerous  well-authenticated  instances  of 
the  watchful  fidelity,  patient  care,  and  in- 
stinctive sagacity  of  the  Shepherd’s  Dog 
might  be  adduced  ; but  notliing,  perhaps, 
more  interesting  than  the  account  whicli 
Mr.  Darwin  gives  of  the  Dogs  wlilch  are 
trained  to  this  employment  in  Banda  Ori- 
ental, in  South  America.  “ While  staying 
at  this  estancia,”  he  observes,  “I  was  amused 
with  what  I saw  and  heard  of  the  Shepherd 
Dogs  of  the  country.  When  riding,  it  is  a 
common  thing  to  meet  a large  flock  of  Sheep 
guarded  by  one  or  two  dogs,  at  the  distance 
of  some  miles  from  any  house  or  man.  I 
often  wondered  how  so  firm  a friendship  had 
been  established.  Tlie  method  of  education 
consists  in  separating  the  puppy,  while  very 
young,  from  the  bitch,  and  in  accustoming  it 
to  its  future  companion.  An  ewe  is  held 
tliree  or  four  times  a day  for  the  little  thing 
to  suck  ; and  a nest  of  wool  is  made  for  it  in 
the  sheep-pen ; at  no  time  is  it  allowed  to 
associate  with  other  dogs,  or  with  the  chil- 
dren of  the  family.  The  puppy  is,  moreover, 
generally  castrated ; so  that,  whan  grown 
up,  it  *an  scarcely  have  any  feelings  in  com- 
mon with  tile  rest  of  its  kind.  From  this 
education  it  has  no  wisli  to  leave  the  flock, 
and  just  as  anotlier  dog  will  defend  its 
master,  man,  so  will  these,  tlie  sheep.  It  is 
1 amusing  to  observe,  wlien  approacliing  a 

flock,  how  the  Dog  immcdiatelj’  advances 
barking,  and  the  Slieep  all  close  in  ins  rear, 
as  if  round  the  oldest  ram.  Tliese  Dogs  are 
also  easily  taught  to  bring  home  the  flock, 
at  a eertain  hour  in  the  evening.  Their 
most  troublesome  fault,  when  young,  is  tlieir 
desire  of  playing  with  the  Sheep  ; for  in  tlicir 
sport  they  sometimes  gallop  their  poor  sub- 
jeets  most  unmercifully.  The  Shejiherd  Dog' 
comes  to  the  house  every  day  for  some  meat, 
and  immediately  it  is  given  him,  he  skulks 
away  as  if  ashamed  of  himself.  On  these 
occasions  the  house-dogs  are  very  tyrannical, 
and  the  least  of  them  will  attack  and  pursue 
the  stranger.  The  minute,  however,  the 
latter  has  reached  the  flock,  he  turns  round, 
and  begins  to  bark,  and  then  all  the  house- 
dogs take  very  quickly  to  their  heels.  In  a 
similar  manner  a whole  pack  of  the  hungry 
wild  dogs  will  scarcely  ever  (and  I was  told 
by  some,  never)  ventiu-e  to  attack  a flock 
guarded  by  one  of  these  faithful  shepherds. 
The  whole  account  appears  to  me  a curious 
instance  of  the  pliability  of  the  affections  in 
the  dog  race  ; and  yet,  whether  wild,  or  how- 
ever educated,  with  a mutual  feeling  of  re- 
spect or  fear  for  those  that  are  fulfilling  their 
instinct  of  association.  For  we  can  under- 
stand on  no  principle  the  wild  dogs  being 
driven  away  by  the  single  one  with  its  flock, 
except  that  they  consider,  from  some  con- 
fused notion,  that  the  one  thus  associated 
gains  power,  as  if  in  company  with  its  own 
kind.  F.  Cuvier  has  observed,  that  all  ani- 
mals that  readily  enter  into  domestication, 
consider  man  as  a member  of  their  society, 
and  thus  fulfil  their  instinct  of  association. 
In  the  above  case  the  Shepherd  Dogs  rank 
the  Sheep  as  their  fellow-brethren  ; and  the 
wild  dogs,  though  knowing  that  the  indi- 
vidual Sheep  are  not  Dogs,  but  are  good  to 
eat,  yet  partly  consent  to  this  view,  when 
seeing  them  in  a flock  with  a Shepherd  Dog 
at  their  head.” 

SHOVELLER.  (EhyneJiaspus.)  A genus 
of  aquatic  birds,  of  which  there  are  several 
species.  They  are  distinguished  from  the 
rest  of  the  group  by  the  singular  form  of  the 
beak,  which  is  larger  than  the  duck’s : at 
its  origin  the  upper  mandible  is  semicylin- 
drie  ; it  then  becomes  depressed,  and  at  tli 
tip  is  greatly  expanded  on  the  sides,  the  tip 
itself  being  furnished  with  a very  small  in- 
curved nail.  The  lamellas  at  the  edges  of 
the  mandibles  are  very  long  and  fine ; and 
those  of  the  opposite  mandibles  fit  into  each 
other  in  such  a manner  that  very  little  food 
can  escape  the  bird  while  in  search  of  it. 

The  CoMMOX  Shoveller.  (_Eh>jnchaspis 
clypeata.)  This  is  a beautiful  species  : length 
upwards  of  eighteen  inches  : beak  broad  and 
black,  but  yellowish  beneath  : the  head  and 
neck  deep  glossy  green  ; breast  pure  white  ; 
belly  and  sides  of  a chestnut  red  ; the  back 
a blackish  brown  j the  wing-coverts  clear 
blue  ; scapulars  white,  and  dotted ; the  spot 
or  speculum  on  the  wing  deep  green  ; the 
legs  reddish -orange.  The  female  has  a head 
of  a clear  red,  marked  with  small  streaks. 
This  species  inliabits  various  countries  of  the 
north  of  Europe  and  of  America,  frequenting 
the  marshes,  lakes,  and  rivers,  and  occasion- 
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ally  visiting  the  sea-coasts.  They  are  not 
unircquent  in  France,  and  are  sometimes 
also  met  with  in  England,  but  they  are  by 
no  means  common.  They  are  of  a wild, 
I shy,  and  solitary  disposition.  The  female 
: makes  her  nest  on  the  ground,  with  withered 
grass,  and  lays  ten  or  twelve  rust-coloured 
! eggs.  Their  food  consists  of  worms  and  the 
I larvae  of  insects. 

i SHREW.  (Sorex  araneus.)  The  Shrew 
I is  a small  insectivorous  animal,  covered  with 
I short  velvety  fur,  and  having  much  of  the 
' general  form  and  aspect  of  the  Mouse.  It 
may,  however,  be  easily  distinguished  from 
the  mouse  by  its  long,  taper,  cartilaginous 
snout ; the  eyes,  too,  are  very  minute,  and 
almost  hidden  in  the  surrounding  hairs  ; and 
the  ears  are  round  and  close.  The  Shrew  is 
usually  of  a reddish  mouse  colour  above, 
grayish  beneath,  and  sometimes  tinged  with 
yellow.  The  whole  structure  of  this  animal 
seems  especially  adapted  to  facilitate  his 
progress  under  the  earth  j though  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  he  is  not  only  able  to  make 
his  way  rapidly  under  ground,  but  can  run 
quite  fast  when  on  the  surface.  The  total 
length,  from  the  point  of  the  snout  to  the 
, beginning  of  the  tail  is  under  five  inches, 

I and  the  tail  is  one  inch  long.  The  Shrew 
frequents  dry  situations,  feeding  upon  in- 
sects, worms,  and  grubs,  for  the  pursuit  of 
which  its  thin  pointed  snout  is  admirably 
fitted,  either  among  the  closest  herbage,  or 
under  the  surface  of  the  soil.  The  body 
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exhales  a rank  musky  odour,  which  renders 
them  distasteful  to  cats,  though  they  will 
readily  kill  them  ; but  its  flesh  does  not  seem 
to  be  disliked  by  weasels,  hawks,  and  owls, 
which  destroy  these  little  nocturnal  insccti- 
vora  in  great  numbers.  They  are  common  in 
hedge-rows,  thickets,  gardens,  &c.;  and  make 
long  superficial  burrows  in  banks,  among  the 
roots  of  trees  and  brushwood.  Tliese  animals 
show  much  of  the  pugnacity  and  voracious- 
ness of  the  Mole.  The  female  makes  a nest 
of  soft  herbage,  in  any  hole  of  a bank,  &c., 
covered  over  at  the  top,  and  entered  at  the 
siile  ; and  she  brings  forth  in  the  spring  from 
five  to  seven  young  ones. 

Among  the  superstitions  of  olden  times 
was  one,  that  the  Shrew  Mouse  had  power 
of  inflicting  serious  injury  upon  cattle  b^  the 
mere  contact  of  its  liody.  That  entertaining 
naturalist  Gilbert  White,  in  his  History  of 
SellKirne,  thus  alludes  to  it  and  its  supposed 
remedy.  “At  the  south  corner  of  the  [ilcstor, 
or  area,  near  the  church,  there  stood,  about 
twenty  years  ago,  a very  old,  grotesque, 
IH>llard-ash,  which  for  ages  had  been  looked 
upon  with  no  small  veneration  os  a Shrew- 


ash.  Now,  a Shrew-ash  is  an  ash  whose 
twigs  or  branches,  when  applied  to  the  limbs 
of  cattle,  will  immediately  relieve  the  pains 
which  a beast  sufi'ers  from  the  running  of  a 
Slirew  Mouse  over  the  part  affected ; for  it 
is  supposed  that  a Shrew  Mouse  is  of  so 
baneful  and  deleterious  a nature,  that  where- 
ever  it  creeps  over  a beast,  be  it  liorse,  cow, 
or  sheep,  the  Buffering  animal  is  afflicted 
with  cruel  anguish,  and  threatened  with  the 
loss  of  the  use  of  the  limb.  Against  tliis 
accident,  to  which  they  were  continually 
liable,  our  provident  forefathers  always  kept 
a Shrew-ash  at  hand,  which,  when  once 
medicated,  would  maintain  its  virtue  for 
ever.  A Sluew-ash  was  made  thus  : into  the 
body  of  the  tree  a hole  was  bored  with  an 
auger,  and  a poor  devoted  Slirew  Mouse  was 
thrust  in  alive,  and  plugged  in,  no  doubt 
with  several  quaint  incantations  long  since 
forgotten  1 ” 

There  are  two  other  British  species,  the 
Water  Slirew  and  the  Oared  Shrew,  the 
habits  of  both  of  which  are  aquatic,  as  their 
names  import.  Tlieir  burrows  are  formed  in 
the  banks  of  rivers,  and  their  food  consists  of 
aquatic  insects  and  larvce,  in  pursuit  of  which 
they  dive  with  great  facility.  The  Watkk- 
SuitEw  (Sorex  fodiens)  possesses  the  same 
general  conformation  as  the  Common  Shrew 
— a body  equally  slender  ; a snout  nearly  as 
thin  and  pointed  ; and  its  fur  has  the  same 
soft  and  silky  kind  of  texture.  Its  feet  are 
rather  broad  and  fonned  for  swimming, 
having  a lash  of  stiff  white  hairs  on  the  edge 
of  the  toes  ; the  tail  rather  slender,  com- 
pressed at  the  tip,  and  fringed  with  stiff  hairs 
beneath.  The  head,  back,  and  flanks,  a rich 
brownish  black  : the  under  parts  nearly 
pure  white.  The  author  of  the  “Journal  of 
a Naturalist  ” thus  speaks  of  these  pretty 
little  animals  : “ It  is  very  amusing  to  ob- 
serve the  actions  of  these  creatures,  all  life 
and  animation  in  an  element  they  could  not 
be  thought  any  way  calculated  for  enjoying; 
but  they  swim  admirably,  frolicking  over 
the  floating  leaves  of  the  pondweed,  and  up 
the  foliage  of  the  flags,  which,  bending  with 
their  weight,  will  at  times  souse  them  in  the 
pool,  and  away  they  scramble  to  another, 
searching  apparently  for  the  insects  that 
frequent  such  places,  and  feeding  on  drowned 
moths  and  similar  insects.  They  run  along 
the  margin  of  the  water,  rooting  amid  the 
leaves  and  mud  with  their  long  noses  for 
food,  like  little  ducks,  with  great  earnestness 
and  perseverance.  Their  power  of  vision 
seems  limited  ‘to  a confined  circumference. 
The  smallness  of  their  eyes,  and  the  growth 
of  fur  about  them,  are  convenient  for  the 
habits  of  the  animal,  but  impediments  to  ex- 
tended vision  ! so  that,  witli  caution,  we  can 
approach  them  in  their  gambols,  and  observe 
all  their  actions.  The  general  blackness  of 
the  body,  and  the  triangular  spot  beneath 
the  tail,  as  mentioned  liy  Pciiuaiit,  afford 
the  best  ready  distinction  of  this  inouse  from 
the  Common  Shrew.”  “ Its  swimming,”  says 
Mr.  Bell,  “is  prineipiilly  effected  by  the  al- 
ternate action  of  its  hinder  feet,  whicli  pro- 
duces an  unequal  or  wriggling  motion  : it 
makes  its  way,  however,  with  great  velocity; 
and  as  it  swims  rather  superficially,  with 
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tlie  belly  flattenerl,  the  sides  as  it  were  siirrad 
out,  and  the  tail  extended  backw'ards  as  a 
rudder,  it  forms  a very  beautiful  and  pleasing 
object,  moving  on  the  calm  surface  of  a 
quiet  broolc,  or  diving,  in  an  instant,  after  its 
food,  its  black  velvety  eoat  becoming  beau- 
tilully  silvered,  wdth  the  innumerable  bub- 
bles of  air  that  cover  it  when  submerged  j 
and  on  rising  again,  the  fur  is  observed  to  be 
perfectly  dry,  repelling  the  water  as  com- 
pletely as  the  feathers  of  a Water-fowl.” 

SHREW  AIOLE.  (Scalops  aquaticm.) 
This  little  insectivorous  quadruped  inhabits 
a great  part  of  North  America,  along  the 
rivers  ; and  so  nearly  resembles  the  Enropean 
Mole  externally,  as  to  be  readily  mistaken 
for  it  ; by  Pennant  it  is  deseribed  as  the 
“ Brown  Mole.”  The  muzzle  is  elongated 
as  in  the  Shrews,  and  their  limbs  are 
adapted  for  digging  into  the  ground  pre- 
cisely as  in  the  Moles,  which  they  entirely 
resemble  in  their  mode  of  life.  Their  eyes 
are  exceedingly  small,  and  so  completely 
concealed  by  the  hair,  as  to  require  the 
closest  attention  for  their  detection.  The 
auricle  is  entirely  wanting,  and  the  integu- 
1 ment  of  the  head  nearly  covers  the  tube 
leading  to  the  internal  ear.  The  feet  are 
j very  short,  and  five-toed  ; the  fore-feet  ter- 
minate in  a remarkably  large  hand,  of  which 
the  fingers  are  armed  with  long,  flat,  and 
linear  nails.  The  liind  feet  are  very  delicate, 
and  the  toes  are  provided  with  small  hooked 
nails.  This  animal  burrows  with  great 
quickness : his  soft  and  polished  fur,  pre- 
venting friction,  tends  to  facilitate  his  sub- 
terranean march  ; which  is  generallj'  straight 
forward,  or  in  gentle  curvatures,  at  a very 
little  distance  from  the  surface  ; though 
sometimes  numerous  galleries  are  formed, 
communicating  with  each  other,  through 
' which  he  is  enabled  to  travel  in  various 
directions.  Shrew  Moles  are  most  active  in 
I the  morning  and  at  mid-day  ; and  it  is  ob- 
I served  that  their  daily  appearance  above 
i ground  at  twelve  o’clock  is  truly  remarkable. 
The  Shrew  Mole  is  covered  with  a bright 
glossy  fur,  about  half  an  inch  in  length,  and 
of  a very  bright  lead  colour,  very  closely  set, 
and  in  all  parts  directed  backwards. 

SHRIKE.  (Lanius.)  There  are  many 
species  of  these  birds  ; and  it  is  in  this  family 
(the  ia«! ados, or  Shrikes)  that  we  find  the 
largest  and  most  rapacious  of  the  Dentirostral 
tribe.  In  their  general  habits  manj'ofthe  La- 
niadae  resemble  the  Raptorial  birds  ; for  they 
i sit  motionless  upon  their  perch,  watching  for 
their  prey,  and  then  suddenly  dart  upon  it. 
They  live  in  families  for  a few  weeks  after 
the  breeding  season  ; fly  irregularly  and 
I precipitately,  uttering  shrill  cries  ; nestle  on 
trees  or  in  bushes  ; lay  five  or  six  eggs,  aud 
take  great  care  of  their  young.  Some  have 
the  upper  mandible  arched  : those  in  which 
its  point  is  strong  and  much  hooked,  and  in 
which  the  notch  forms  a small  tooth  on  each 
side,  manifest  a degree  of  courage  and  cruelty 
which  has  led  to  their  association  with  the 
Birds  of  Prey  by  many  naturalists.  Many 
of  them  have  the  curious  habit  of  impaling 
the  animals  they  have  caught  upon  a large 
tliorn  ; and  then  pulling  them  to  i)ieces,  and 


devouring  them  at  their  leisure.  Hence  they 
have  derived  the  name  of  /JuMter-Urdn. 
The  Shrikes  have  great  power  of  cluteliiiig 
witli  their  toes,  ami  always  hold  their  prey 
in  one  foot,  resting  on  the  tarsal  joint  of 
that  foot,  unless  when  they  have  fastened 
it  upon  a thorn,  when  they  pull  it  to  ineces 
in  a contrary  direction.  They  exhibit  great 
courage  in  defending  themselves  aud  their 
nests  from  more  powerful  enemies  ; and 
the  parents  show  great  attachment  to  each 
other  and  to  their  young. 

Of  this  genus  there  are  three  British  spe- 
cies, two  only  of  which  are  commonly  met 
with ; these  are 

The  Red-eacked  Surike  (Lanins  col- 
Jurio),  which  has  derived  its  English  name 
from  the  back,  scapulars,  and  wing-coverts 
being  of  a rusty  red  colour.  This  species 
arrives  in  England  in  May,  breeds  in  the 
southern  counties,  and  departs  in  September. 


REn-BACKED  SHRICE. — (l,A?JIU3  OOLI.ORTO.) 

Its  nest,  which  is  formed  of  moss  and  lined 
■with  hair,  is  placed  in  hedges.  It  is  con- 
siderably smaUer  and  scarcer  than  the  next 
species. 

The  Sentinel  Shrike  ; or  Great  Gray 
SuitiKE.  (Lanins  exenbitor.')  Tliis  species 
is  as  large  as  a Thrush.  Its  bill  is  black, 
and  furnished  with  bristles  at  the  base  ; the 
upper  parts  of  its  plumage  pale  blue  ash  ; 
white  underneath : the  wings,  tail,  and  a 
band  crossing  the  eyes,  black  ; some  white 
on  the  scapulars  and  tail.  It  is  common  ali  ! 
the  year  in  France,  and  is  known  in  this 
country  chiefly  as  a somewhat  rare  winter 
visitant.  “ It  is  one  of  our  late  birds  of 
passage,  but  its  anival  is  soon  made  known 
to  us  by  its  croaking,  unmusical  voice  from 
the  summit  of  some  tree.  Its  nest  is  large 
and  ill-concealed  ; and  during  the  season  of 
incubation  the  male  bird  is  particularly 
vigilant  and  uneasy  at  any  approach  towards 
his  sitting  mate,  though  often  by  his  clamor- 
ous anxiety  he  betrays  it  and  her  to  every 
bird-nesting  bo3'.  The  female,  when  the 
eggs  are  hatched,  unites  her  vociferations 
with  those  of  the  male,  and  facilitates  the 
detection  of  the  brood.  Both  parents  arc 
verj'  assiduous  in  their  attentions  to  their 
offspring,  feeding  them  long  after  they  have 
left  the  nest,  for  the  young  appear  to  be 
heavj',  inactive  birds,  and  little  able  to 
caiiture  the  winged  insects  that  constitute 
their  principal  food.  I could  never  observe 
that  tills  bird  dcstroj’ed  others  smaller  than 
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itself,  or  even  fed  upon  flesh.  I have  hung  up 
dead  young  birds,  and  even  parts  of  tliein, 
near  tlieir  nests,  but  never  found  that  they 
were  touched  by  the  Shrike.  Yet  it  appears 
that  it  must  be  a butcher  too,  and  tlmt  the 
name  " lanius,"  bestowed  on  it  by  Gesner 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  was  not 
lightly  given.  My  neighbour’s  gamekeeper 
kills  it  as  a bird  of  prey,  and  tells  me  he  has 
known  it  draw  the  weak  young  pheasants 
through  the  bars  of  the  breeding-coops  ; and 
others  have  assured  me  that  they  have  killed 
them  when  banqueting  on  the  carcase  of 
some  little  bird  they  had  captured.  All 
small  birds  have  an  antipathy  to  the  Shrike, 
betray  anger,  and  utter  the  moan  of  danger, 
when  it  approaches  their  nests,  I have  often 
heard  this  signal  of  distress,  and,  cautiously 
approaching  to  learn  the  cause,  have  fre- 
quently found  that  this  Butcher-bird  occa- 
sioned it.  They  will  mob,  attack,  and  drive 
it  away,  as  they  do  the  Owl,  as  if  fully  ac- 
quaiuted  with  its  plundering  propensities. 
Liunieus  attached  to  it  the  trivial  name 
“ excubitor,"  a sentinel;  a very  apposite 
appellation,  as  this  bird  seldom  conceals 
itself  in  a bush,  but  sits  perched  upon  some 
upper  spray,  or  in  an  open  situation,  heedful 
of  danger,  or  watching  its  prey.”  This  spe- 
cies of  the  Sluake  tribe  feeds  upon  mice, 
shrews,  small  birds,  frogs,  lizards,  and  large 
insects.  The  nest  is  generally  built  on  trees, 
and  is  framed  of  grass-stalks,  roots,  and  moss, 
with  a lining  of  down  or  wool.  The  eggs, 
from  five  to  seven,  are  grayish  white,  spotted 
on  the  larger  end  with  light  brown  and  ash. 
Wilson,  speaking  of  the  American  Shrike 
(Lamui  septentrionalis),  a species  closely' 
allied  ^o  the  £.  excubitor,  says,  “ The  cha- 
racter of  the  Butcher-bird  is  entitled  to 
no  common  degree  of  respect.  His  ac- 
tivity is  visible  in  all  his  motions  ; his 
courage  and  intrepidity  beyond  every  other 
bird  of  his  size  (one  of  his  own  tribe  only 
excei>ted,  L.  tijrannus,  or  King-birdl ; and 
in  affection  for  his  young,  he  is  surpassed 
by  no  other.  He  associates  with  them  in  the 
latter  part  of  summer,  the  whole  family  ; 
hunting  in  company.  He  attacks  the  largest  . 
hawk  or  eagle  in  their  defence,  with  a reso-  ’ 
lution  truly  astonishing  ; so  that  all  of  them 
respect  him,  and,  on  every  occasion,  decline 
the  contest.  As  the  snows  of  winter  ap-  j 
proach,  he  descends  from  the  mountainous  I 
forests,  and  from  the  regions  of  the  north,  to 
the  more  cultivated  parts  of  the  country, 
hovering  about  our  hedgerows,  orchards,  and 
meadows,  and  disappears  again  early  in 
April.”  I 

There  are  numerous  exotic  species  with  | 
arcuated  licaks,  the  points  of  which  diminish  I 
by  decrees.  Other  Shrikes  have  the  su])erior 
mandible  straight,  and  abruptly  hooked  at 
the  tip.  Others  again,  with  a straijjht  and 
slender  bill,  are  remarkable  for  their  crests 
of  vertical  feathers.  Some  species  have  the 
beak  conical  and  rounded,  without  any  ridge, 
somewhat  arched  towards  the  tip,  with  a 
very  fine  point,  slightly  cmarginated  on  each  i 
side.  Their  feet  are  very  short,  and  the  i 
wings  in  (particular  reach  beyond  the  tail,  I 
whicli  renders  their  flight  similar  to  that  of  i 
a Swallow  ; but  they  have  the  courage  of  the  j 


Shrike  family,  and  do  not  fear  to  attack  even 
the  Crow.  Numerous  species  inhabit  the 
coasts  and  islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean, 
where  they  are  continually  seen  on  the  wing, 
flying  swiftly  in  pursuit  of  insects. 

SHRIMP.  iCrangon  vulgaris.)  A small 
crustaceous  Decapod,  allied  to  the  Lobster 
and  Crawfish,  which  frequents  shallow  waters 
along  the  sea-coast.  It  docs  not  exceed  two 
inches  in  length,  and  is  of  a pale  glaucous 
green  colour,  dotted  with  grey.  In  shape  it 
resembles  the  larger  Crustacea  just  mentioned, 
but  it  is  more  elongated  in  proportion,  and 
is  destitute  of  the  large  anterior  claws  ; and 
it  is  distinguished  from  the  Prawn  by  the 
absence  of  the  long,  anterior,  serrated  spine. 
The  Shrimp  has  ten  feet  ; the  tail  is  ns  long 
as  the  body,  and  terminated  at  the  extremity 
with  scale-like  api>cndages,  which  unfold 
somewhat  in  the  manner  of  a fan.  During 
life  the  body  is  semi-transparent,  and  so 
much  resembles  sea-water  that  the  animal  is 
distinguished  with  difficulty.  Its  ordinary 
motion  consists  of  leaps.  It  is  abundant  in 
sandy  places  on  the  coast;  and  besides  fur- 
nishing nutriment  to  great  numbers  of  fishes, 
aquatic  birds,  &o.,  it  is  in  great  request  for 
the  table. 

Shrimp-eatcliing,  or  Shrimping,  as  it  is 
termed,  affords  abundant  employment  on 
the  flat  sandy  parts  of  our  coast  to  boys  and 
women,  who  wade  up  to  their  knees,  pushing 
a sort  of  dredge-net  at  the  end  of  a long  pole 
before  them  ; but  a more  wholesale  W'ay  of 
collecting  them  is  by  means  of  sweep-nets, 
dragged  over  the  fisliing  ground  by  men  in 
boats. 

SIALID..E.  The  name  given  to  a small 
group  of  Neuropterous  insects,  having  very 
large  anterior  w’ings.  They  frequent  the 
neighbourhood  of  water,  and  pass  tlieir  larva 
state  in  that  element.  The  ordinary  species 
(Sialis  luiaria)  is  of  a dull  brown  colour,  and 
is  a well-known  bait  with  the  angler,  being 
produced  in  the  spring  months  in  great 
quantities,  and  may  be  found  upon  walls  or 
palings  near  the  water.  The  female  attaches 
her  numerous  eggs,  with  the  greatest  regu- 
larity, to  rushes  or  other  aquatic  plants. 
The  larva  swims  well  by  the  assistance  of 
several  pairs  of  articulated  setose  filaments 
attached  at  the  sides  of  the  abdominal  seg- 
ments. When  full  grown,  this  larva  quits 
the  water,  and  burrows  into  the  adjoining 
bunk,  in  which  it  forms  a cell,  wherein  it  is 
transformed  into  an  inactive  pupa,  with  the 
limbs  laid  along  the  breast.  The  insect  as- 
sumes its  perfect  form  in  its  cell. 

SIAMANG.  (Hylobates  syndactylus.)  The 
Siamang  is  a quadrumanous  animal,  inferior 
to  the  Chimpanzee  and  Orang-Outang  both 
in  structure  and  intelligence  ; and  belongs 
to  that  division  of  Apes  called  Gibbons. 
These  animals  have  long,  thick,  glossy  black 
hair  over  the  whole  body,  but  particularly 
on  the  shoulders,  bock,  and  limbs  : they  are 
distinguished  by  the  possession  of  small  ru- 
dimentary callosities  ; and  they  derive  their 
specific  aiipcllation  of  syndactylus  from  liav- 
ing  the  second  and  third  toes  of  the  hind 
foot  united  by  a narrow  membrane  the  whole 
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length  of  the  flrst  joint.  They  are  slow  and 
heavy  ill  their  gait,  but  so  vigilant  ns  not  to 
be  easily  surprised  ; wlien  it  does  happen, 
liowever,  they  are  so  conscious  of  their  in- 
ability to  make  ctfectual  resistance,  that 
overwhelmed  ivith  fear,  tlicy  q^uiekly  fall 
into  the  hands  of  their  pursuers.  They  live 
in  numerous  troops,  which,  it  is  said,  are 
conducted  by  vigilant  and  courageous  chiefs, 
and  at  sunrise  and  sunset  they  make  the 
forests  resound  with  frightfui  cries,  which 
may  be  heard  at  a prodigious  distance.  From 
the  accounts  given  by  M.  Duvaucel,  who 
)iad  numerous  opportunities  of  observing  the 
Siamang,  in  Sumatra,  both  in  his  wild  state 
and  in  bondage,  we  learn  that  while  dwelling 
in  his  native  woods  he  exhibits  an  absence 
of  all  intellectual  faculty,  hunger  itself  being 
insuiBcient  to  excite,  or  divest  him  of  his 
natural  apathy;  and  that  confinement,  how- 
ever long,  seems  to  have  no  effect  in  modify- 
ing his  characteristic  stupidity  and  sluggish- 
ness ; in  short,  he  never  acquires  the  fami- 
liarity of  other  apes ; and  even  his  submission 
niipears  to  be  rather  the  result  of  extreme 
apathy,  than  of  any  degree  of  confidence  or 
affection. 

SIBERIAN  DOG.  This  useful  variety  of 
the  canine  race  is  distinguished  by  having 
its  ears  erect,  and  the  hair  of  its  body  and 
tail  very  long  ; it  is  also  distinguished  for 
its  steadiness,  docility,  and  endurance  of 
fatigue  when  used  for  the  purpose  of  draught. 
In  many  northern  countries  these  dogs  are 
employed  in  drawing  sledges  over  the  frozen 
snow,  five  of  them  being  yoked  to  each 
sledge,  two  and  two,  with  the  fifth  in  front 
as  a leader.  In  general  only  one  person  rides 
in  a sledge,  who  sits  sideways,  and  guides 
the  animals  by  reins  fastened  to  their  collars 
Such  is  their  lleetness,  that  they  have  been 
known  to  perform  a journey  of  270  miles  in 
tlmee  days  and  a half,  and  such  their  strength 
that  they  will  couvej'  a sledge  containing 
three  persons  and  their  luggage  sixty  miles 
in  a day. 

SILIQUARIA.  A molluscous  animal, 
very  long  and  spiral,  inhabiting  an  irregu- 
larly twisted  tube,  tapering  towards  one  end; 
the  other  end  open  ; and  a longitudinal 
fissure  throughout  its  whole  length,  corre- 
sponding with  a similar  cleft  in  that  part  of 
the  mantle  which  covers  the  branchial  cavity. 
Along  the  whole  side  of  this  cleft  is  a 
branchial  comb,  composed  of  numerous  deli- 
cate and  tubular-like  leaflets.  It  has  a dis- 
tinct head,  and  two  small  tentacula,  with 
eyes  at  the  base.  Found  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean and  the  Indian  Seas. 

SILKWORM.  The  SiLitrvonM  Moth 
{Bombyx  viori)  is  a whitish  moth,  with  a 
broad  pale  brown  bar  across  each  of  the 
upper  wings.  The  larva  or  caterpillar,  em- 
phatically styled  the  Silkworm,  is  of  a yel- 
lowish gray  colour,  and,  when  full  grown, 
nearly  three  inches  long  : on  the  upper  part 
of  the  last  joint  of.  the  body  is  a horn-like 
process,  similar  to  that  on  several  of  the 
Sphinx  Moths.  It  feeds,  as  every  one  knows, 
on  the  leaves  of  the  white  mulberrj-,  or,  when 
they  cannot  be  obtained,  on  those  of  the 


block  mulberry  or  lettuce.  The  Silkworm 
remains  in  its  larva  state  about  six  weeks, 
changing  its  skin  four  times  during  that 
period,  and,  like  other  caterpillars,  abstain- 
ing from  food  for  some  time  before  each 
change.  When  full  grown  it  entirely  ceases 
to  feed,  and  begins  to  form  itself  a loose  en- 
velopment of  silken  fibres  in  some  convenient 
spot  which  it  has  chosen  for  that  ijurijose, 
and  afterwards  proceeds  to  enwrap  itself  in 
a much  closer  covering,  forming  an  oval 
yellow  silken  case  or  ball  about  the  size  of  a 
pigeon’s  egg,  in  which  it  changes  to  a chry- 
salis, and  after  lying  thus  enclosed  about 
fifteen  days,  gives  birth  to  the  Moth.  This, 
however,  is  always  carefully  prevented  when 
these  insects  are  reared  for  the  purpose  of 
commerce,  the  Moth  greatly  injuring  the 
silk  of  the  ball  by  di.scharging  a quantity  of 
coloured  fluid  before  it  leaves  the  cell. 

The  Silkworm,  when  first  hatched,  is  black, 
and  does  not  exceed  in  length  one  fourth  of 
an  inch.  The  desire  for  food  is  the  first 
symptom  it  exhibits  of  life,  and  at  this  period 
it  is  more  active  than  at  any  other.  When 
about  eight  days  have  elapsed  after  its  hatch- 
ing, its  head  becomes  considerably  enlarged, 
and  it  turns  sick,  refuses  food,  and  remains 
in  a state  of  lethargy  for  about  three  days. 
Tills  sickness  w-ould  appear  to  arise  from  the 
pressure  of  the  animal’s  skin,  which  has 
become  too  tight  for  the  increased  bulk  of  its 
body.  Indeed,  the  very  great  difference  in 
the  size  of  the  worm,  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  of  its  caterpillar  state,  is  so  great, 
that  nature  has  furnished  it  with  several 
skins,  each  of  which  it  casts  in  succession. 
The  body  is  begirt  by  twelve  rings,  which 
approach  to  or  recede  from  each  other,  ac- 
cording to  its  motions  : there  are  nine  breath- 
ing holes  on  each  side  of  the  body ; seven 
eyes  on  each  side  of  the  head  ; and  two  small 
orifices  below  the  jaw,  through  wliich  the 
worm  ejects  its  silken  filament. 

The  art  of  making  the  filamentous  sub- 
stance available  for  the  use  of  man,  seems  to 
have  originated  with  the  Chinese,  and  to 
have  been  discovered  at  a very  early  period  ; 
but  although  the  propagation  of  the  Silk- 
worm was  confined  to  that  country,  the  raw 
material  was  purcha.sed  and  manufacture;^ 
i by  the  Persians,  Tyrians,  Indians,  S:c.  for  a 
long  time  before  any  attempt  was  made  to 
establish  it  in  Europe.  For  many  ages  silk 
bore  an  enormous  price  at  Rome  ; but  about 
the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  during  the 
reign  of  Justinian,  two  monks  arrived  at 
Constantinople  from  India,  bringing  with 
them  the  white  mulberry,  and  the  eggs  of 
the  Silkworm.  This,  however,  is  not  the 
place  for  pursuing  the  history  of  the  silk 
manufacture,  or  we  might  trace  its  progress 
from  the  East  to  Greece,  and  thence  tlirough 
Italy,  Spain,  and  France,  where  the  culture 
of  the  mulberry-tree,  and  the  attention  paid 
to  the  rearing  of  Silkworms,  still  form  a most 
Important  feature  in  the  industrial  resources 
of  the  country. 

“ I w-as  occupied  the  other  day,”  says  ilr. 
Jesse,  in  his  ‘Gleanings,’  “in  reflecting  on 
the  benefits  accruing  to  mankind  from  a 
remarkable  instinct  impro.ssed  by  the  great 
Creator  on  that  insignificant  insect  the  Silk- 
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worm.  What  warmth  and  comfort  does  it 
otlbrd  to  us  ! How  useful,  couvenicnt,  and 
elegant,  is  the  clothing  we  derive  from  it ! 
But  this  is  not  all.  Bet  us,  for  one  moment, 
consider  how  many  thousands  of  persons  are 
indebted  to  it  for  almost  their  very  existence, 
in  consequence  of  the  employment  it  affords 
to  man  in  nearly  every  country  of  the  known 
world.  There  is,  however,  another  striking 
and  interesting  peculiarity  attending  the  Silk- 
worm. It  is  this  ; that  while  the  eatcrpillars 
of  all  the  other  tribes  of  moths  and  butter- 
flies, when  they  have  arrived  at  a certain 
state  of  maturity,  show  a restless  disposition, 
and  wander  about  and  hide  themselves  in  a 
variety  of  places  in  order  to  spin  their  co- 
coons, prei)aratory  to  their  making  their 
eseai)e  as  .Moths,  &c.,  the  Caterpillar  of  the 
Silkworm,  on  the  contrary,  is  content  to 
remain  stationary  in  the  open  tray,  or  box, 
in  which  it  may  be  placed.  After  consuming 
its  immediate  'supply  of  mulberry  leaves,  it 
waits  for  a further  quantity  ; and  when  the 
jieriod  arrives  for  spinning  its  cocoon,  instead 
of  showing  any  migratory  disposition,  it 
seems  to  place  itself  with  confidence  under 
the  care  of  man  to  provide  it  with  a suitable 
place  for  its  convenience  and  protection.  In 
the  fly  or  moth  state,  the  female  is  quite 
incapable  of  flight ; and  the  male,  although 
of  a much  lighter  make,  and  more  active, 
can  fly  but  very  imperfectly.  This  latter 
circumstance  insures  to  us  the  eggs  for  tlie 
following  season,  thus  completing  the  adap- 
tation of  the  insect  in  its  different  stages  to 
the  purposes  it  is  destined  to  fulfil  for  our 
advantage.  To  my  mind  this  striking  pecu- 
liarity in  the  habits  of  the  Silkworm  illus- 
trates the  care  andkindnessof  the  Almighty, 
in  thus  making  an  apparently  insignificant 
insect  the  means  of  so  many  important  bene- 
fits to  man.” 

SILURID..E.  A family  of  Malacoptery- 
gious  fishes,  of  which  the  genus  Silurua  is 
the  tyijc.  They  are  chiefly  distinguished 
by  the  want  of  true  scales,  having  merely  a 
naked  skin,  or  large  osseous  plates.  The 
species  included  in  this  group  ore  mostly 
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river-fish,  of  considerable  size,  inhabiting 
warm  climates.  Many  of  them  have  the 
first  ray  of  the  pectoral  fin  very  strong  and 
bony  i and  the  fish  can,  at  j)lcasnre,  lay  it 
fiat  on  the  body,  or  keep  it  fixed  in  a i>cr- 
pcndicular  direction,  in  which  cose  it  be- 
comes a formidable  weapon,  capable  of  in- 
flicting very  severe  wounds. 

The  only  known  European  species  of  the 
SUiiriilti:  is  the  Sii.iiiLs  Or.A.vis,  a fish  of  very 


large  size,  found  in  the  lakes  of  Switzerland, 
the  Danube,  the  Wolga,  the  Elbe,  and  other 
large  rivers  in  the  north  of  Europe  ; as  also 
in  many  of  the  fresh  waters  of  Asia  and 
Africa.  It  sometimes  grows  to  the  length  of 
from  six  to  eight  feet,  and  to  the  weight  of 
SOOlbs.  The  head  is  broad  and  flat ; the 
body  thick  and  of  a lengthened  form,  with 
the  abdomen  very  thick  and  short  ; the 
mouth  very  large  and  wide,  and  on  each 
side  of  the  upper  lip  is  a long  barbule  ; the 
jaws  are  circular,  the  lower  one  the  longest, 
and  both  furnished  with  numerous  small  in- 
curved teeth.  The  back  is  round,  of  a dark 
green  ; paler  below ; and  the  whole  body 
covered  with  dark  irregulary -formed  spots. 
Sir.  Yarrell  observes,  that  “ the  Silurus  is 
represented  ns  sluggish  in  its  habits,  and  a 
slow  swimmer,  taking  its  prey  by  lying  in 
wait  for  it,  in  a manner  somewhat  similar  to 
the  Angler  (LoiMus) ; hiding  itself  in  holes 
or  soft  mud,  and  apparently  depending  upon 
the  accidental  approach  of  fishes  or  other 
animals,  of  which  its  long  and  numerous 
barbules  may  be  at  the  same  time  the  source 
of  attraction  to  the  victims,  and  the  means 
of  warning  to  the  devourer.  From  its  own 
formidable  size,  it  can  have  but  few  enemies 
in  the  fresh  water  ; and  from  them  its  dark 
colour,  in  addition  to  its  habit  of  secreting 
itself  either  in  holes  or  soft  mud,  would  be 
a sufficient  security.  In  spring  tnemale  and 
female  may  be  seen  together,  about  the 
middle  of  the  day,  near  the  banks  or  edges 
of  tlie  water,  but  soon  return  to  their  usual 
retreats.  The  ova  when  deposited  are  green ; 
and  the  young  are  excluded  between  the 
sixteenth  and  nineteenth  days.  The  flesh  of 
the  Silurus  is  white,  fat,  and  agreeable  to 
many  persons  as  food,  particularly  the  part 
of  the  fish  near  the  tail ; but  on  account  of 
its  being  luscious,  soft,  and  difficult  to  digest, 
it  is  not  recommended  to  those  who  have 
weak  stomachs.  In  the  northern  countries 
of  Europe,  the  flesh  is  preserved  by  drying, 
and  the  fat  is  used  as  lard.” 

The  Electrical  Silurus,  or  Malarte- 
RURUS,  which  inhabits  the  Nile,  the  Senegal, 
and  .other  African  rivers,  is  from  ten  to  fif- 
teen inches  in  length : the  head  very  broad 
and  depressed  ; on  the  upper  lip  two  cirri, 
on  the  lower  four  ; teeth  small  and  numerous. 
It  appears  to  derive  the  power  of  giving 
electrical  shocks  from  a particular  tissue 
situated  between  the  skin  of  the  sides  and 
the  muscles.  It  possesses  this  electric  or 
galvanic  power,  however,  in  a much  slighter 
degree  than  the  Torpedo. 

SILVER-FISH.  A well-known  small 
species  of  the  Carp  tribe.  [See  Gold-fisu.] 

SILVER-LINE  [MOTHS].  A name  ap- 
plied by  collectors  to  Moths  of  the  genus 
llylophUa  [CiiLOEoriiOHA]. 

SILVER-RINGLET  [BUTTERFLY].  A 
name  ajiplied  by  collectors  to  Butterflies  of 
the  species  llijtparchia  hero, 

SIMIA.  The  generic  name  applied  by 
Linmeus  to  all  the  different  species  of  quad- 
riimanous  Mammals,  except  the  Lemurs. 
They  arc  divided  into  numerous  sub-gencrai 
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but  the  term  Simia  is  no  longer  used,  except 
by  some  modern  naturalists  to  the  Orang- 
outang. [See  Ape,  Monkey,  &c.] 

SIMXrr.njlM,or  sand-fly.  An  extreme- 
ly troublesome  Dipterous  insect,  respecting 
which,  in  its  ditt'erent  stages,  Mr.  Newman 
furnishes  the  following  information:  — 
“ Tire  eggs  of  the  Simtilia  or  Sand-flu  appear 
to  be  at  present  unknown  ; there  is,  however, 
little  doubt  tliat,  like  those  of  other  gnats, 
they  are  deposited  on  tiie  surface  of  the 
water,  and  in  that  situation  are  hatched  by 
the  warmth  of  the  sun  combined  with  the 
moisture  of  the  water.  The  larva  is  found 
on  the  stems  of  water-plants  (Phellavdrium, 
&c.),  on  those  portions  which  are  always 
covered  by  the  water.  It  is  long,  cylindri- 
cal, consideraljly  thickened  posteriorly,  and 
nearly  transparent ; its  head  is  distinctly 
separated  from  the  body,  and  is  of  an  oblong 
form  ; it  has  four  jaws  moving  horizontally, 
each  bifid  at  the  tip,  and  two  little  horns  in 
the  usual  place  of  antennae,  inserted  in  the 
front  of  the  head,  rather  towards  each  side  : 
each  of  these  is  composed  of  two  joints,  the 
first  or  basal  joint  stout,  the  second  or  apical 
one  divided  into  many  rays,  which  fold  back 
on  the  first  joint : there  are  two  very  small 
ej'es  on  each  side  of  the  head.  The  body  of 
the  larva  is  divided  into  twelve  segments, 
besides  the  head  ; of  these,  the  second  is  in- 
crassated,  and  furnished  below  with  a retrac- 
tile conical  foot ; the  last  segment  is  very 
minute,  and  furnished  with  two  small  pre- 
hensile feet : the  air-tubes,  so  very  plainly 
seen  in  otlier  aquatic  larvae,  are  totally 
wanting : neither  is  there  the  least  appear- 
ance of  spiracles  or  breatliiug-holes  in  the 
sides. 

“ The  motion  of  the  larva  in  the  water  is 
tolerably  brisk ; but  on  any  object  coming 
in  contact  with  it,  it  instantly  becomes  mo- 
tionless, attaches  itself  by  the  anterior  pre- 
hensile foot,  and  remains  for  a long  time 
perfectly  still  and  immovable.  When  it 
moves  from  one  place  to  another,  its  progres- 
sion is  undulating,  somewhat  like  that  of  a 
leech,  being  performed  in  this  manner:  — 
the  anterior  foot  is  firmly  attached  to  some 
object,  then  the  posterior  pair  of  feet  are 
brought  up  to  it,  the  back  arching  up  during 
the  operation  ; the  anterior  foot  then  releases 
its  hold  ; the  body  is  again  elongated,  the 
foot  attached  further  on,  and  the  posterior 
feet  again  brought  up  to  it.  The  food  of  the 
larva  is  unknown  : when  full  grown,  it  spins 
a little  silken  sheath,  in  shape  like  a watch- 
pocket,  which  is  attached  to  the  plant  fre- 
quented by  the  larva,  and  in  this  it  shortly 
changes  to  a pupa  in  an  upright  position  : 
the  case  being  always  open  at  top,  the  head 
and  shoulders  of  the  pupa  are  seen  project- 
ing above  it.  The  pupa  much  resembles 
that  of  a moth  : it  is  perfectly  motionless,  of 
a brown  colour,  and  exhibits  very  distinctly 
the  parts  of  the  perfect  insect  through  its  skin  : 
from  the  back  of  its  head  arise,  on  each  side, 
four  hair-like  appendages  ; these  are  tubular, 
and  appear  to  be  designed  for  breathing. 
About  the  6th  of  July  the  little  creature 
bursts  from  its  sheath  ; the  case  of  the  chry- 
salis opens  in  a right  lino  down  the  back, 
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and  the  perfect  insect  emerges  through  the 
opening,  surrounded  by  a bubble  of  air,  and  | 
slowly  begins  to  unfold  its  wings  under  the  ' 
water  j finally,  its  skin  being  cast,  and  ma-  i 
turity  attained,  the  imago  disengages  itseif  ; 
from  its  former  habitation,  and  mounts 
within  its  bubbie  to  the  surface  of  the  water, 
when  the  bubble  bursts,  and  the  creature, 
with  its  new  organs,  has  acquired  a new 
clement.  The  imago  is  a small  black  fly,  i 
with  two  large  transparent  wings,  which, 
when  at  rest,  repose  horizontally  on  its  back  ; , 
moderately  long  legs,  and  short  stout  an- 
tenna! : it  flics  with  case,  and  somewhat 
sportively,  rising  and  faliing.  In  this  country  i 
it  is  found  in  the  damp  parts  of  woods,  and 
other  similar  situations ; but,  happily,  in 
very  limited  numbers.”  — “ The  SimuUum 
seems  to  have  adopted  the  world  for  its 
country  : no  known  land  appears  to  Ijc  ' 
without  it;  all  temiieratures  suit  it  — the 
polar  snows  and  the  blaze  of  tropical  sands.  ' 
Yet  aU  the  flies  of  which  travellers  complain 
as  so  dreadfully  annoying,  are  not  SimuUa; 
— many  of  our  commonest  gnats  have  a 
similar  taste  for  blood.  Although,  from  what 
is  related,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  ; 
blood  of  man  is  an  acceptable  food  to  the  I 
Simulki,  yet  it  is  remarkable  that  the  great-  | 
est  multitudes  of  these  creatures  inhabit  ; 
those  bleak,  inhospitable,  and  almost  inac- 
cessible regions  where  the  foot  of  man  seldom 
treads,  and  where  other  warm-blooded  ani- 
mals are  scarcely  known  to  exist.  It  is  . 
clearly  ascertained  that  the  female  Simulice 
alone  suck  the  blood  of  man  ; the  males 
spend  their  lives  among  the  leaves  of  trees,  t 
or  settle  on  flowers,  from  whieh  they  apjiear  ' 
to  derive  nutriment ; it  is  therefore  far  from 
impossible  that,  on  the  failure  of  animal,  the 
females  may  also  have  recourse  to  vegetable 
food.” — Hist,  of  Insects.  | 

SIPHONAPTERA.  A name  given  by 
Latreille  to  an  order  of  insects,  including 
those  Apterous  species  which  have  a mouth 
in  the  form  of  a siphon.  j 

SIPnON.-kRIA.  A genus  of  Moilusca,  i 
the  shell  of  which  greatly  resembles  the  j 
Patella  in  shape.  The  animal  has  no  ten-  j 
tacula  or  visible  eyes.  They  are  found  on  ; 
the  coasts  of  South  America,  Australia,  and  i 
in  the  Mediterranean.  j 

SIPnONOBR.ANCniATA.  The  name  : 
of  an  order  of  Gasteropodous  Moilusca,  in-  i 
eluding  those  in  wliich  the  branchial  cavity  : 
terminates  in  a tube  or  siphon,  by  which  the  j 
respiratory  current  of  water  is  received  and  ' 
expelled.  | 

SIPHONOSTOMA.  An  order  of  Crus-  , 
tacea,  all  of  which  are  parasitic  uiwu  Fishes, 
aquatie  Batrachia,  &c.,  comprehending  those  , 
which  have  a siphon-shaped  mouth  for  sue- 
tion.  ' 

SIPUNCULUS.  The  name  of  a genus  of 
worms  wltich  conceal  themselves  in  the  sands 
of  the  sea-shore,  and  occo-sionally  protrude 
their  heads  from  the  orifice.  They  arc  much 
sought  after  by  the  fishermen,  who  use  them,  j 
like  the  Common  Lob-worm  (Arcnieola  I 
Piscatorum)^  as  baits  for  their  hooks.  Some  | 
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of  them  attach  stony  particles  to  their  skin,  i 
by  a glutinous  exuilution,  so  ns  to  cover  it 
with  a hard  crust,  resembling  that  formed  by 
some  Annelida. 

SIREN.  A genus  of  remarkable  Batra- 
chian  reptiles,  peculiar  to  the  Southern 
provinces  of  the  United  States.  They  have 
an  elongated  form,  nearly  like  that  of  eels, 
three  branchial  tufts  on  each  side  ; only  one 
pair  of  feet ; a flattened  head,  and  obtuse 
muzzle  ; eye  very  small ; the  ear  eoncealed; 
lower  jaw  armed  with  a homy  sheath  and 
several  rows  of  small  teeth  ; the  upper  jaw 
toothless  ; but  numerous  small,  retroverted 
teetli  occur  on  the  palatal  region.  The 
anomalous  organization  of  this  reptile,  and 
its  apparent  relationship  with  ditt'erent  fa- 
milies, rendered  it  for  a long  time  doubtful 
to  which  it  belonged.  At  length  Cuvier 
satisfactorily  estabUshed,  that  the  Siren  was 
a reptile  sui  ffeneris,  which  never  eould  have 
hind  feet,  and  whose  bony  framework  dif- 
fered especially  from  that  of  the  Sala- 
manders ; that  there  was  no  probability  that 
it  ever  changed  its  form  or  lost  its  branclusej 
and  that  the  Siren  is  consequently  a true 
amphibian,  which  respires  at  wdll  throughout 
its  life,  either  in  the  water  by  means  of 
branciuse,  or  in  the  air  by  means  of  lungs. 
The  same  naturalist  adds,  that  it  is  to  the 
Salamanders  that  the  Sirens  approach  most 
nearly  by  the  stracture  of  the  head,  al- 
though neitlier  the  general  form  nor  the 
proportions  of  the  parts  have  so  near  a 
similarity.  The  Axolotl  belongs  to  a closely 
allied  genus.  [See  Axolotl.] 

SIREX  : SIRICIUiE.  A genus  and  fa- 
mily of  Hymenoptcrous  insects,  of  which  the 
Sirex  gigas  may  be  taken  as  a type.  They 
liave  the  antenme  jointed,  and  inserted  near 
tlie  forehead ; the  mandibles  toothed  inter- 
nally; the  maxillar>’  palpi  very  small,  nearly 
conical,  and  two-jointed,  with  the  extremity 
of  the  abdomen  prolonged  into  a horn,  and 
the  ovipositor  exserted  and  formed  of  three 
threads.  These  insects  ore  of  large  size,  and 
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generally  inhabit  pine  forests  in  cold  and 
mountainous  countries,  and  produce  during 
flight  a buzzing  noise  like  tliat  of  the  Hum- 
ble-bees. in  those  countries  they  ajjpear,  in 
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I certain  seasons,  in  such  abundance  that  they 
become  objects  of  popular  dread.  The  larvie 
have  six  feet,  with  the  posterior  extremity 
of  the  body  terminated  in  a point ; they  live 
in  wood,  where  they  spin  a cocoon  and 
undergo  their  transformations.  The  Sirex 
gigas  has  sometimes,  though  rarely,  occurred 
in  this  country,  and  is  as  large  as  a Hornet. 

SISKIN,  or  ABERDEVINE.  {Carcluelis 
spimis.)  A song-bird,  very  similar  in  colour 
and  general  appearance  to  the  green  variety 
of  the  canary,  though  somewhat  more  dusky 
on  the  back  and  head.  It  is  a lively  and 
persevering  songster  ; soon  becomes  familiar 
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when  in  captivity,  and  is  often  paired  with 
the  canarj'-bird.  It  breeds  in  Sweden, 
Norway,  the  north  of  Germany,  and  some- 
times in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  visiting 
England  only  in  the  autumn  and  winter. 
In  most  places  they  are  migratory,  but  do 
not  seem  to  observe  regular  jieriods,  as  they 
are  sometimes  seen  in  large,  and  at  other 
times  in  very  small  numbers.  Buffon  ob- 
serves that  these  immense  flights  happen 
only  once  in  the  course  of  three  or  four 
years.  They  conceal  their  nest  with  much 
art.  In  some  parts  of  the  south  of  England 
it  is  called  the  Barley-bird,  being  seen  about 
that  seed-time ; and  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Aberdevine. 

SITTA.  The  Linnaian  name  of  a genus 
of  birds,  of  which  the  Nuthatch  is  the  type. 
[See  Notuatcii.] 

SKATE.  (Jtaia  bat.is.)  This  flsh,  the 
true  Skate,  in  projiortion  to  its  bulk,  is  the 
thinnest  of  any  of  the  Jtaiadic  as  well  os  the 
largest,  some  being  known  to  weigh  near  two 
hundred  pounds.  The  breadth  of  the  body 
is  to  its  length  nearly  as  four  to  three.  The 
nose  is  conical  ; and  above  the  eyes  there  is 
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a set  of  sharp  spines.  The  wliole  upper 
part  is  of  a dull  brown  colour,  sometimes 
streaked  with  black  ; the  lower  part  is  of  a 
dusky  white,  marked  with  many  small  black 
spots  i and  the  jaws  are  covered  with  small 
granulated  but  sharp-pointed  teeth.  The 
tail  is  of  a moderate  length,  and  two  tins 
near  its  extremity  ; along  the  top  of  it  there 
is  one  row  of  spines,  and  on  the  edges  a few 
more  are  irreguhitly  dispersed.  In  the 
males  of  this  sjiccies  the  flns  are  full  of 
spines.  The  females  are  generally  called 
Maids ; and  fishermen  distinguish  the  fe- 
males of  the  three  species  of  most  frequent 
occurrence  by  the  names  of  Skate  Maid, 
Thornback  Maid,  and  Homelyn  Maid, — 
frequently  calling  the  old  male  of  the  Skate 
with  his  two  long  appendages  the  Three- 
tailed Skate.  It  is  a very  voracious  fish, 
and  commits  great  havoc  among  numbers  of 
the  finny  tribe  and  Crustacea.  It  is  found 
on  the  coast  of  Scotland,  among  the  Orkneys, 
in  many  parts  of  the  Irish  coast,  and  on  the 
British  coasts  from  Cornwall  to  Kent. 

The  Fi.APrER  Skate.  {Raia  intermedia.') 
This  species  is  distinguished  from  Raia  batia, 
in  the  upper  surface  of  the  body  being  per- 
fectly smooth,  without  granulations,  and  of 
a dark  olive  colour  spotted  with  white  ; in 
the  dorsal  fins  being  more  remote  from  each 
other,  and  in  the  anterior  margins  of  the  pec- 
torals being  rather  more  concave,  giving  the 
snout  a sharper  appearance. 

SKIPPER.  A name  commonly  applied 
to  the  Mackerel  Pike,  or  Saury  Pike  iScom- 
beresox  sauriis).  They  are  gregarious  fishes  ; 
and  are  followed  and  preyed  upon  by  Por- 
poises, and  also  by  the  Tunny,  and  other 
large  members  of  the  JSsocidce  or  Mackerel 
family.  . 

SKIPPER  [BUTTERFLIES].  A name 
applied  to  several  species  of  Butterflies,  of 
the  genera  Thyniele  and  Pamphila.  1 

SKUA  GULL.  [See  Gull.] 

SKUNK.  ^Mephitis  Americana.)  A car-  | 
nivorous  animal  of  the  genua  Meirhitis  inha-  i 
biting  both  North  and  South  America.  It  ! 
has  short  round  ears,  black  cheeks,  and  a ! 
white  stripe  extending  from  the  nose  to  the  j 
back.  The  upper  part  of  the  neck  and  the  j 
whole  back  are  white,  divided  at  the  bottom  | 
by  a black  line,  commencing  at  the  tail,  and  \ 
passing  a little  way  up  the  back.  The  belly 
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and  legs  are  black ; the  tail  is  very  full  of 
long  coarse  hair,  generally  black,  sometimes 
tipt  with  white  ; and  the  claws  are  long, 
like  those  on  the  fore  feet  of  the  badger. 


i'Jatural  ; 


This  animal  is  remarkable  for  the  intolera-  | 
ble  odour  of  the  secretion  from  its  glandular  j 
pouches,  which  it  has  the  power  of  ejecting  ■ 
on  its  pursuers,  and  serves  as  a most  com- 
plete means  of  defence ; the  least  quantity 
of  it  being  enough  to  produce  nausea  and 
a sense  of  suffocation.  Clothes  that  are  in- 
fected with  this  smell  retain  it  for  many 
weeks  ! and  nothing,  it  is  said,  will  render 
them  sweet,  but  burying  them  for  a time 
in  the  fresh  earth.  As  soon  os  the  animals 
are  dead,  the  glands  from  which  this  vapour 
issues  are  cut  away,  and  the  flesh,  then  un- 
tainted, is  eaten  by  the  American  Indians, 
who  say  the  flavour  much  resembles  that  of 
a young  pig.  There  are  several  species  of 
this  genus,  all  of  them  American.  ^ 

SKY-LARK.  [See  Lark.]  j 

SLOTH,  or  AI.  (.Bradypus  iorquatus.) 
An  herbivorous  Edentate  quadruped,  of 
most  uncouth  appearance,  treated  by  Buffon 
as  one  whose  existence  must  be  a burthen  to 
it,  from  its  imperfect  formation  ; but  though 
uncouth  and  apparently  disproportioned,  it 
is  found  on  examination  that  the  organization 
and  habits  of  the  Sloth  are  as  completely 
adapted  to  each  other,  as  are  those  of  any  ^ 
other  animal.  It  is  true  that  the  arms  or 
fore  legs  are  nearly  twice  os  long  as  the 
hinder  pair  ; and  that  when  it  attempts  to 
walk  on  the  ground,  the  action  is  most  awk- 
ward and  laborious  : but  when  we  consider 
that  the  Sloth  is  formed  to  live  not  on  the 
ground  but  in  trees,  and  not  on  the  branches 
of  trees,  like  the  squirrel,  but  under  them, 
the  complete  adaptation  of  its  whole  struc- 
ture to  its  mode  of  life  becomes  apparent. 
No  man  had  a better  opportunity  of  observ-  ; 
ing  this  animal  than  Mr.  Waterton,  during  i 
his  long  residence  in  the  wilds  of  South  Ame-  ' 
rica  ; and  he,  a close  observer  and  just  rea-  i 
soner,  thus  writes  : “ He  moves  suspended  ! 
from  the  branch,  he  rests  suspended  from 
the  branch,  and  he  sleeps  suspended  from  the  | 
branch.  Hence  his  seemingly  bungled  coni- 
position  is  at  once  accounted  for  ; and  in 
lieu  of  the  Sloth  leading  a painful  life,  and 
entailing  a miserable  existence  upon  its  pro-  j 
geny,  it  is  but  fair  to  conclude  that  it  just  ; 
enjoys  life  as  much  as  any  other  animal,  ana 
that  its  extraordinary  formation  and  singular  , 
habits  are  but  further  proofs  to  engage  us 
to  admire  the  wonderful  works  of  Omni- 
potence.” They  bring  forth  and  suckle 
their  young  like  ordinary  qua'drui>eds ; and  ; 
the  young  Sloth,  from  the  moment  of  i^  ' 
birth,  adheres  to  the  body  of  its  parent  till  it  j 
acquires  sufficient  size  and  strength  to  shift  , 
for  itself.  The  head  of  the  Sloth  is  short,  ^ 
the  face  small  and  round,  the  hair  coarse  and  . 
shaggy,  differing  considerably  in  colour  in  i 
different  individuals,  but  resembling,  in 
general,  dry  withered  grass  or  moss.  Its 
powerful  claws,  and  the  peculiarly  enduring 
strength  of  its  long  arms,  make  very  efficient 
weapons  of  defence  against  the  large  snakes 
by  whom  it  is  often  attacked.  It  has  som^ 
times  been  brought  to  this  country  : a speci- 
men was  in  the  Zoological  Gardens,  Regent  s 
Park,  in  184(1. 

The  following  is  Dr.  Lund’s  account  of  the 
Tiireb-tokd  Sloth  (Rradypua  torquatus), 
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which  he  kept  In  hit  hoii«e  fur  aconeiilerahle 
time.  “ This  animal  cItmhK  witli  remarkahic 
•urencw  ami  aptitude,  althuugh,  an  in  well 
knuwii,  with  a degree  of  sIowuchs  wliieii, 
however,  may  be  called  rapidity  in  eom- 
parimn  with  it*  terrestrial  movements.  The 
manner  in  which  it  move*  is  tlii*  : — Lying 
on  it*  belly  with  alt  it*  four  extremitie* 
■tretched  out  IVum  its  l>ody,  it  first  presses 
one  of  it*  hind  feet  with  all  its  might  against 
the  ground,  whereby  the  corre.sponding  side 
of  the  body  is  a little  raised.  Tiie  fore  leg 
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on  the  same  side  thus  becomes  sufficiently 
free  for  the  animal  to  advance  it  a trifle  for- 
ward. It  then  hook*  it*  powerful  claws  fast 
in  the  earth,  and  so  drags  its  body  a little 
onwards.  The  same  manoeuvre  is  next  re- 
peated on  the  opiKjsite  side  ; and  thus  the 
poor  creature  progresses  in  tlic  slowest  and 
most  laborious  manner  possible.  But  in 
pruprjrtion  os  the  Sloth's  organization  unfits 
it  for  terrestrial  progression,  is  it  wonder- 
fully oilapted  to  eliinhing  trees.  Wltli  its 
long  arms  it  reaches  high  up,  aud  clings  fast 
to  the  branches  with  its  strong  crooked  claws. 
The  invertiul  position  of  the  soles  of  its  hind 
feet  gives  it  a power  of  gra»pinQ  tlic  trunk 
of  the  tree  which  no  other  mammal  possesses. 
So  that  truly  when  w'e  see  it  climbing  a tree, 
we  can  scarcely  tielieve  it  to  lie  the  same  ani- 
mal that  lies  so  helpless  on  the  ground, 
i Hence  we  tee  that  the  Sloth's  organization 
is  entirely  adapted  for  living  in  tree*.  Com- 
l.H>ared  with  the  slowness  of  its  motions,  it  is 
the  best  climlier  among  mammals,  while  it 
is  tlie  worst  walker  ; or  rather,  it  is  tlic  only 
r mammal  that  can  neither  walk  nor  stand." 

8I.OW-  \V'OK.\f.  [See  Bi.ixp-woiim.] 

SLI'O.  {Lhnrtx.")  A naked  mollusc,  of 
■ ;he  order  I'ulmmwa,  family  LimucituK.  The 
' tommon  small  gray  Slug  ( Limnx  cinfrem) 

> s trx)  well  known  as  a destructive  i>cst  in 
>ur  gardens  to  need  much  dcscrihing.  It 

( la*  a prominent  lieorl,  with  four  tentacula  ; 

> tnd  at  the  end  of  the  longer  pair  the  eyes 

> ire  situated.  'These  tcntocnia  can  be  drawn 


inward.*,  by  a process  resembling  the  inver- 
sion of  the  finger  of  a glove.  On  tlic  hack 
there  is  u kind  of  shield  or  disc,  formed  by 
the  mantle,  and  which  covers  the  pulmonary 
sae  i uiid  the  head  can  be  partially  cun- 
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trncted  or  withdrawn  beneath  it.  In  the 
mouth  is  an  upper  jaw  only,  of  a crescent 
form,  and  tootlied,  wliieli  enables  it  to 
devour  with  voracity  herbs  and  fruits.  The 
stomach  is  elongated,  siiniilc,  and  mem- 
branous. Its  progress  on  the  ground  may 
easily  lie  traced  by  the  slime  whieli  it  leaves 
in  its  truck. 

The  Br.AOK  Si.uo,  whose  appearance  in 
our  fields  and  meadows  in  tlie  summer  sea- 
son is  considered  as  an  indication  of  ap- 
Iiruaching  rain,  feeds  on  the  leaves  of  difler- 
ent  kinds  of  plants,  and  is  in  all  respects 
except  its  size  and  colour,  similar  to  the 
preceding. 

Another  species,  called  the  TK.STACEi.r,A, 
(T.  /lah'ofic/ea),  which  feeds  largely  on  earth- 
worms, has  the  respiratory  aperture,  and  the 
anus,  near  the  posterior  extremity  j where 
their  mantle,  which  is  very  small,  is  also 
placed,  and  contains  a small  car-shaped  shell 
which  dues  not  equal  one  tenth  tlie  length  of 
the  body.  This  animal  is  abundant  in  the 
south  of  France,  and  has  been  lately  intro- 
duced into  the  gardensof  this  country,  where 
it  is  said  to  be  rapidly  multiplying. 

SMELT.  (Osmerits  eperlanus.)  A small 
but  delicious  MalacojitcrygiouBfish,  inhabit- 
ing the  salt  water  about  the  mouths  of  rivers, 
and  in  its  habits  resembling  the  salmon.  Ail 
parts  of  the  mouth  arc  armed  with  long  and 
pointed  tcetli,  and  there  arc  four  or  five  upon 
the  tongue.  The  body  is  long  and  somewhat 
compressed  ; tlic  eyes  large  and  round  ; and 
the  under  jaw  longest.  The  European  Smelt 
Is  from  four  to  eight  inches  long  ; the  head 
and  body  arc  semi-transparent,  with  the 
most  brilliant  tints  of  green,  and  silvery: 
all  the  fins  pale  yellowish  white  ; the  ends 
of  the  caudal  rays  tipped  with  black.  The 
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Smelt  inhabits  fresh  water  from  August  to 
May.  After  spawning  in  the  beginning  of 
April,  they  return  to  the  sea.  In  August 
the  fry  are  found  alxiut  three  inches  long, 
swimming  near  tlic  surface  in  shoals  in  tlie 
rivers,  ascending  and  descending  witli  the 
tide,  when  the  adult  fish  are  again  visiting 
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the  fresh  water.  The  Smelt  is  generally  in 
great  request  from  its  delicate  and  pecu- 
liar flavour.  Its  well-known  cucumber-like 
smell  is  very  powerful  when  tliey  are  first 
taken  out  of  the  water.  They  are  taken 
both  on  our  eastern  and  western  coasts,  and 
are  abundant  in  the  Thames  and  Medway. 

The  American  Smelt  {Oamerua  virides- 
cevs)  is  considered  a dift'ercnt  species.  The 
body  is  long,  green  on  the  back,  and  silvery- 
white  on  the  sides.  It  inhabits  the  coasts  of 
New  England,  and  as  far  as  the  Hudson,  but 
is  unknown  farther  south. 

S M E W.  (Mergus  albellus.)  TJiis  is  a 
web-footed  bird,  about  the  size  of  a Wigeon, 
which  seldom  visits  this  country  except  in 
very  severe  wdnters.  It  has  a bill  nearly 
two  inches  long,  of  a dusky  blue,  thickest  at 
the  base,  and  tapering  into  a more  slender 
and  narrow  shape  towards  the  point.  On 
cacli  side  of  the  head  is  an  oval-shaped  black 
patch,  glossed  with  green  ; under  side  of  the 
: crest  black  ; the  other  parts  of  the  head  and 
I neck  white  : the  breast,  belly,  and  vent  are 
! also  white,  excepting  a curved  black  line  on 
I each  side  of  the  upper  part  of  the  breast,  and 
similar  marks  on  the  lower  part : the  back, 
the  coverts  on  the  ridge  of  the  wings,  and 
the  primary  quills  are  black  ; the  secondaries 
and  greater  coverts  tipped  with  wliite  ; the 
middle  coverts  and  scapulars  white  j and  the 
sides,  under  the  wings  to  the  tail,  are  varie- 
gated and  crossed  with  dark  waved  lines. 
The  legs  and  feet  are  of  a bluish  lead  colour. 
This  species  is  easily  distinguished  from  its 
congeners  by  its  black  and  white  piebald 
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appearance.  Our  figure  represents  a most 
beautiful  species,  tlie  Hooded  StiEW  (Jifer- 
gus  cucullatus),  which  is  common  iu  North 
America,  but  only  accidentally  found  in 
Europe.  [See  Merganser.] 

SNAIL.  The  Garden  Snail  (_HcUx  asper- 
sa),  and  its  allies,  constituting  the  family 
Helicidcs,  are  closely  allied  to  the  Slugs  in 
organization,  and  differ  from  them  in  little 
else  than  iu  their  being  inclosed  iu  a shell, 
which  is  univalve,  spiral,  sub-pellucid,  and 
brittle,  and  has  a semilunar  aperture.  Its 
head  is  furnished  with  four  tentacula ; on 
the  superior  pair  the  eyes  are  placed  j while 


the  inferior  pair  have  no  visual  organs,  but 
seem  more  exclusively  adapted  to  the  per- 
ception of  tactile  impressions.  Both  the 
upper  and  lower  tentacula  arc  retractile,  and 
can  be  completely  inverted  so  as  to  be  with- 
drawn into  the  interior  of  the  body.  Each 
tentacle  is  a hollow  flexible  cylinder.  tVhen 
partially  retracted,  the  extremity  of  the  or- 
gan is  drawn  inwards,  and  two  cylinders  are 
thus  formed,  one  within  the  other ; if  the 
outer  cylinder  is  elongated,  as  in  protruding 
the  tentacle,  it  is  at  the  expense  of  the  inner 
one  ; and,  on  the  contrary,  the  inner  cylin- 
der, when  the  organ  is  retracted,  is  length- 
ened as  the  other  becomes  shorter.  Snails 
lay  eggs,  and  carefully  bury  them  in  the 
ground.  These  eggs  are  very  numerous, 
round,  semi-transparent,  about  the  size  of  a 
small  pea,  and  covered  with  soft  shells  : they 
are  also  imited  to  each  other  by  an  imper- 
ceptible slime.  ^Vhen  the  Snail  leaves  the 
egg,  it  is  observed  with  a very  small  shell  on 
its  back,  having  only  one  whorl;  but,  in 
proportion  as  it  grows,  the  shell  increases  in 
the  number  of  its  spiral  turns.  The  addition 
is  alwaj-s  at  the  mouth,  the  first  centre  still 
remaining ; the  animal  sending  forth  from 
its  body  that  slime  which  hardens  into  a 
calcareous  substance,  and  is  still  fashioned 
into  similar  convolutions.  Thus  fitted  with 
its  covering,  which  is  light  and  firm,  the 
Snail  finds  itself  well  defended  from  external 
injury ; and  it  has  only  to  retire  into  its 
fortress  to  escape  impending  danger.  It  de- 
rives its  chief  subsistence  from  the  leaves  of 
plants  and  trees,  and,  although  very  vora- 
cious, is  extremely  delicate  in  its  choice. 
When  in  quest  of  food,  it  moves  forward  by 
means  of  that  broad  muscular  skin,  which 
sometimes  seen  projecting  beyond  the 
mouth  of  the  shell : this  is  expanded  before, 
and  then  contracted  with  a kind  of  undu- 
lating motion.  It  is  also  able  to  ascend  in 
a perpendicular  direction,  and  has  its  pro- 
gress facilitated  by  means  of  that  viscous 
excretion  which  it  emits  whenever  it  moves. 
On  this  glutinous  matter  it  can  proceed 
slowly  and  in  safety  along  a rugged  path, 
or  ascend  trees  and  fences  for  the  jiurpose 
of  feeding  ; and  it  also  descends  by  the  same 
aid,  without  danger  of  falling  and  injuring 
its  shell.  '> 

At  the  approach  of  winter  the  Snail  buries 
itself  in  the  earth,  or  retires  to  some  hole, 
where  it  continues  in  a torpid  state  during 
the  severity  of  the  season  : thus  it  sometimes 
lies  torpid  for  six  or  seven  months,  till  the 
genial  warmth  of  spring  awakens  it  to  a 
state  of  activity  ; when  it  quickly  makes 
amends  for  its  long  abstinence  by  feasting 
on  every  vegetable  substance  that  falls  in  its 
way.  Before,  however,  they  commence  this 
inactive  state  of  existence.  Snails  close  the 
mouth  of  their  shells  with  an  epiphragma 
(or  covering,  not  attached  to  or  forming  a 
part  of  the  animal),  which,  stopping  it  up 
entirely,  protects  it  from  every  external  in- 
jury : it  is  composed  of  a wliitish  substance 
somewhat  resembling  plaster.  In  the  centre 
is  an  exceedingly  minute  orifice,  communi- 
cating with  the  lungs  ; and  this  minute  hole, 
though  not  large  enough  to  admit  a drop  of 
water,  is  of  sufficient  capacity  for  the  pos- 
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sage  of  air.  Tlie  muItipUeation  of  Snails  is 
at  times  prodigious  ; and  it  is  uniformly  ob- 
served that  a rainy  season  contributes  much 
' to  tlteir  increase.  It  has  been  asserted,  and 
I on  apparently  good  autliority,  tlial  Snails 
have  been  known  to  revive  after  remaining 
: in  torpidity  a number  of  years ; and  they 
also  possess  extraordinary  powers  of  repro- 
duction, being  able  to  renew  almost  any 
part  of  the  body  that  has  been  amputated,  or 
of  the  shell  that  has  been  broken.  This 
species  of  Mollusca  is  universally  diffused  : 
throughout  the  continents  of  Europe,  Asia, 

! and  Africa  ; in  the  hottest  and  coldest  cll- 
I mates  ; in  the  most  cultivated  as  well  ns  in 
I the  most  barren  situations  ; in  the  forests  of 

I Guiana  and  Brazil,  at  the  foot  of  Chimbo- 
! i razo,  and  even  in  the  great  desert  of  Zahara, 
|!  tlic  common  Garden  Snail  will  be  found. 

I I The  Gueat  Vise  S.vail,  or  Edible 
i:  S.NAiL.  (. Helix  pomatia.)  This  species  was 
I'  considered  by  tlie  ancient  Romans  one  of 
I;  their  table  luxuries,  and  such  great  attention 
j-  was  paid  to  the  mode  of  feeding  them,  that 
j:  they  frequently  attained  an  immense  size. 

! ' On  the  shores  of  tlie  Mediterranean  they  are 
still  regarded  as  a valuable  article  of  food, 

I when  boiled  in  the  shell,  and  eaten  with 
rice  : and  in  some  countries,  as  Switzerland 
: and  parts  of  Trance,  they  form  a consider- 
able article  of  commerce.  They  are  fed  by 
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thousands  in  places,  called  escargat&ires, 
which  are  made  on  purpose  for  tliem.  They 
are  used,  boiled  in  milk,  for  diseases  of  the 
lungs ; and  are  also  sent  to  America  from 
this  country  as  a delicacy.  Some  authors 
; tell  us  that  this  species  has  been  introduced 
; into  this  country  from  abroad  ; while  others 
' suppose  it  to  lie  indigenous.  It  is  almost 
peculiar  to  chalky  and  gravelly  soils. 

Among  the  members  of  the  family  Helickke 
one  genus  deserves  especial  notice  from  its 
I structure.  There  are  only  two  species  known, 
■ AnaaUjma  depressa  and  Anastoma  globu- 
kjea.  “ The  i>eculiarity,”  says  Mr.  Sowerby, 
wbicli  distinguishes  this  genus  from  all 
the  other  lleliciform  Univalves  is  so  extra- 
ordinary, that  it  appears  to  us  to  be  de- 
scrving’of  particular  notice,  inasmuch  as  it 
evidences  a considerable  alteration  in  the 
> habit  and  economy  of  the  animal  which  pro- 
' duces  it,  at  the  time  of  its  arrival  at  the  last 
I period  of  growth,  when  it  forms  the  reflected 
i outer  lip,  and  the  teeth  in  the  aperture. 
I Until  then,  the  animal  must  crawl  about 
I like  other  Snails,  with  the  spire  of  its  shell 
1 uppermost ; but  as  soon  ns  it  arrives  at  ma- 
t tiirity.  and  is  about  to  form  its  complete 
I ai>erture,  it  takes  a reverse  position,  and 
I afterwards  constantly  carries  its  spire  down- 


I wards.”  It  is  very  rare,  and  is  brought  from 
the  East  Indies. 

SNAKES.  Under  the  words  SEitrEXTS, 
Rattlesnake,  Boa,  IIydroi'Iiis,  &c.,  will 
be  found  descriptions  of  many  of  the  most 
formidable  among  the  vetiomuiis  species  : we 
shall  therefore  in  this  article  notice  a few  of 
the  Colubruhe,  all  of  which  are  perfectly 
innoxious.  We  commence,  then,  with  the 
Common  or  Ringed  Snake  (Colubernatrix.) 
This  species  is  very  common  in  all  parts  of 
England ; frequenting  low  moist  woods, 
damp  meadow's,  and  hedgerows  in  the  vici- 
nity of  water  ; feeding  upon  young  birds, 
miee,  and  other  small  quadrupeds,  and  li- 
zards ; but,  in  preference  to  all  these,  upon 
frogs.  The  Ringed  Snake  grows  to  the  length 
of  more  than  three  feet.  The  head  is  of  an 
elegant  ovate  form,  and  considerably  de- 
pressed, the  back  part  broader  than  the  neck, 
i The  teeth  are  small,  curved  backwards,  as 
; in  all  the  other  innocuous  Snakes,  arranged 
■ in  two  series  on  each  side  of  the  jaw  both 
above  and  below.  Tongue  long  and  flexible, 
and  bifid  to  about  one  third  of  its  length. 
The  back  and  sides  are  covered  with  small 
: scales ; and  the  belly  with  oblong,  narrow, 
transverse  plates.  The  colour  of  the  back 
j and  sides  is  dusky  or  brown  ; the  upper  parts 
; of  the  body  and  liead  being  of  a light  brown- 
ish graji  with  a green  tinge,  sometimes  ap- 
proaching to  a dull  pale  olive : the  middle 
of  the  back  is  marked  with  two  rows  of  small 
black  spots,  running  from  head  to  tail  j and 
from  them  proceed  numerous  lines  of  spots 
crossing  the  sides.  The  plates  on  the  abdo- 
men are  dusky  ; and  the  scales  on  the  sides 
are  a bluish  white  colour,  sometimes  marbled 
with  black.  On  each  side  of  the  neck  there 
is  a pale  yellow  spot ; and  the  base  of  each  has 
a triangular  black  spot,  one  angle  of  which 
points  downwards.  It  lays  its  eggs  in  dung- 
hills and  hotbeds,  whose  heat,  aided  by  that 
of  the  sun,  promotes  the  exclusion  of  its 
• young.  During  the  winter  these  reptiles 
resort  to  the  banks  of  hedges,  the  hollow 
i roots  of  old  trees,  or  some  sequestered  and 
sheltered  corner,  where  they  remain,  coiled 
together,  sometimes  in  considerable  numbers, 
' till,  like  the  other  tribes  which  hybernate,  a 
warmer  season  calls  them  forth  to  resume 
I their  natural  functions. 

! Mr.  Bell  remarks,  that  “ Snakes,  like  most 
other  Reptilia,  shed  their  cuticle  or  outer 
skin  at  greater  or  less  intervals.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  assign  a particular  period  to  this 
process  ; some  have  stated  it  to  occur  once, 
some  twice  in  the  summer ; but  I have  found 
it  to  depend  upon  the  temperature  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  on  the  state  of  health,  and 
the  more  or  less  frequent  feeding  of  the  ani- 
mal. I have  known  the  skin  shed  four  or 
five  times  during  the  j'ear.  It  is  always 
thrown  off  by  reversing  it ; so  that  tlie  trans- 
parent covering  of  the  eyes,  and  that  of  the 
scales  also,  are  always  found  concave  in  the 
exuvim.  Previously  to  this  curious  circum- 
' stance  taking  place,  the  whole  cuticle  bc- 
I comes  Bomewdiat  ojiaque,  the  eyes  arc  dim, 
and  the  animal  is  evidently  blind.  It  also 
becomes  more  or  less  inactive ; until  at 
I length  when  the  skin  is  ready  to  be  removed. 
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being  every  where  detaclied,  and  the  new 
skin  perfectly  liurd  underncatli,  the  animal 
bursts  it  at  the  neck,  and  creeping  through 
some  dense  herbage,  or  low  brusliwood,  leaves 
it  attached,  and  comes  forth  in  far  brighter 
and  clearer  colours  tlian  before.”  At  times 
a strong  fetor  proceeds  from  it  j but  this 
appears  to  be  sexual,  or  made  use  of  as  the 
means  of  annoying  its  enemies. 

The  Java  Snake.  {Coluber  Javanicus.) 
This  Snake  grows  to  the  length  of  nine  feet, 
and  is  principally  seen  in  the  rice  fields  of 
Java.  The  head  is  large  and  flat,  and  co- 
vered with  large  scaly  plates  : the  mouth  is 
furnished  with  double  rows  of  teeth  ; but 
not  being  of  a poisonous  nature,  it  is  destitute 
of  fangs.  From  behind  the  eyes  pass  two 
deep-blue  stripes  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
neck,  where  they  unite  : a third  stripe  of  the 
same  colour  proceeds  from  the  snout  to  the 
occiput,  where  it  divides  into  two,  and  sur- 
rounds a yellow  spot,  marked  with  a few 
blue  specks.  The  upper  part  of  the  body  is 
divided,  as  it  were,  into  squares  resembling 
a kind  of  lattice-work,  formed  by  stripes  of 
bright  blue  tvith  gold-coloured  edges  ; the 
middle  parts  of  the  squares  exhibiting 
changeable  hues  of  gray,  yellow,  blue,  and 
green  : each  side  of  the  body  is  also  marked 
with  a row  of  white  spots  situated  at  the 
crossings  of  the  blue  stripes.  It  is  altogether 
a superb  species.  It  devours  rats  and  other 
small  quadrupeds,  birds,  &e. 

The  .^scuLAriAN  S.xake.  {Coluber  jEs- 
culapii.)  This  is  common  in  most  of  the 
warm  parts  of  Europe,  and  is  nowhere  more 
frequent  than  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome : 
it  is  therefore  not  improbable  to  be  the  spe- 
cies peculiarly  consecrated  by  the  ancient 
Romans  to  the  benevolent  deity  whose  name 
it  bears.  It  is  nearly  four  feet  in  length,  of 
a rufous  colour  on  the  upper  parts,  aud 
marked  on  each  side  by  a blackish  longitu- 
dinal band  : the  scales  on  the  sides,  nearest 
the  scuta,  are  white  bordered  beneath  with 
black,  thus  forming  a range  of  small  whitish 
triangles  along  each  side  of  the  body.  In 
its  general  habits  it  much  resembles  the  Co- 
luber natrix  or  Ringed  Snake. — The  follow- 
ing species  are  all  natives  of  North  America. 

The  Black  Snake  {Coluber  constrictor) 
is  found  throughout  the  United  States.  The 
colour  is  black,  inclining  to  slate  colour  be- 
neath, wdth  the  throat  and  lips  white.  It 
grows  to  the  length  of  six  feet ; the  scales 
are  smooth  ; and  its  motions  arc  rapid.  — 
The  Chai.x  S.nake  {Coluber  getulus)  is  of  a 
black  and  white  colour,  the  black  predomi- 
nating. The  white  often  forms  transverse 
lines  on  the  back,  which  unite  on  the  sides, 
thus  forming  the  semblance  of  a chain.  The 
markings  are,  however,  extremely  variable  ; 
some  being  thickly  sprinkled  all  over  with 
Irregularly  ovaMvhite  specks.— The  W ate  it 
Snake  {Coluber  sipedon),  which  is  found  in 
all  parts  of  the  United  States,  is  generally 
brown  on  the  back,  beneath  pale,  with  in- 
distinct dark  spots  ; but  the  markings  vary 
exceedingly,  and  it  is  often  found  trans- 
versely banded  with  ivhite.  It  sometimes 
grows  to  the  length  of  five  feet.  It  frequents 


exclusively  the  borders  of  streams,  and,  when 
disturbed,  often  takes  refuge  in  them,  and 
conceals  itself  at  the  bottom. — The  Scaim.et 
Snake  {Coluber  coccineus),  which  is  beauti- 
fully marked  with  scarlet,  black,  and  yellow, 
inhabits  the  Southern  States.  — The  Pine 
Snake.  {Coluber  melanolcucus.)  This  Bijeeies 
sometimes  attains  the  length  of  eight  feet : 
the  colour  whitish,  with  large  blackish  spots. 
It  is  common  in  all  the  more  southern  and 
western  parts  of  the  United  States : is  of  a 
gentle  disposition,  and  is  sometimes  tamed 
and  kept  about  houses.  — The  Ciiicke.n 
Snake,  or  House  Snake,  {Coluber  gutiatus) 
is  a beautiful  species.  The  body  is  elongated, 
somewhat  flattened  on  the  back,  with  smooth 
scales  ; the  colour  whitish  ; a row  of  large 
brownish  spots,  bordered  with  black,  upon 
the  back ; a second  series  of  smaller  and 
darker  ones  on  each  side,  alternating  with 
the  former ; beneath,  with  small,  square, 
black  specks.  The  abdominal  plates  and 
sub-caudal  scales  are  very  numerous.  It 
attains  a large  size,  and  inhabits  all  parts  of 
the  United  States.  Some  of  the  Snakes  here 
described  belong  to  different  subgenera  of 
Colubridee.  IVe  must  refer  our  readers  to 
the  work  of  Schlegel  on  Serpents. 

SNAKE-FLY.  The  Snake-flies,  or  Jla- 
phidiadee,  are  a group  of  Neuroptera  which 
receive  their  common  name  from  the  elon- 
gated form  of  the  head  and  neck,  and  the 
facility  with  which  they  move  the  front  of 
the  body  in  different  directions.  They  are 
mostly  to  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
woods  and  streams;  they  are  of  compara- 
tively small  size,  very  active  in  their  motions, 
and  possess  very  powerful  jaws  : they  prey 
upon  other  insects  inhabiting  the  same  situa- 
tions. 

SNIPE.  {Scolopax  gallinago.)  The  com- 
mon Snipe  is  eleven  or  twelve  inches  long, 
and  weighs  about  four  ounces.  The  bill  is 
nearly  three  inches  long ; pale  brown  or 
greenish  y^eilow,  rather  fiat  and  dark  at  the 
tip,  and  very  smooth  in  the  living  bird,  bijt 
it  soon  becomes  dimpled  when  the  bird  is 
dead ; the  head  is  divided  lengthwise  by 
three  reddish  or  rusty  white  lines  and  two  of 
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black  : the  chin  under  the  bill  is  white  : the 
neck  is  a mixture  of  brown  and  red  : the 
breast  and  abdomen  are  white.  The  scapu- 
lars are  elegantlv  striped  lengthwise  on  one 
web,  and  barred  on  the  other,  with  blaclc 
and  yellow  : quills  dusky,  the  edge  of  the 
primaries,  and  tips  of  the  secondaries,  white, 
those  next  to  the  back  barred  witli  black. 
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and  pale  rufous  : the  tip  of  the  tail  is  com- 
uiouly  of  a pale  reddish  yeilow ; and  the 
legs  pale  greeu.  The  Suipe  frequents  marshy 
places  and  wet  meadows,  and,  in  frosty  wea- 
ther, the  edges  of  rushy  hills,  where  it  is 
almost  constantly  digging  and  nibbling  in 
i the  soft  mud.  Their  food  consists  of  worms, 
I insects,  slugs,  &c.,  which  abound  in  such 
! places.  In  these  retreats,  when  undisturbed, 

I the  Sni|>e  walks  leisurely,  with  its  head  erect, 
and  at  intervals  moving  its  tail.  When  dis- 
turbed, it  usually  springs,  and  takes  flight 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  gun,  turning  nimbly 
in  a zigzag  direction  for  two  or  three  hun- 
dred paces,  and  sometimes  soaring  almost 
out  of  sight. 

The  Suipe,  like  the  Woodcock,  shuns  the 
e.xtremes  of  heat  and  cold,  by  keeping  upon 
the  bleak  moors  in  summer,  and  seeking  the 
shelter  of  the  valleys  in  winter.  In  severe 
' frosts  and  storms  of  snow,  driven  by  the  ex- 
; tremity  of  the  weather,  they  seek  the  un- 
: frozen  boggy  places,  springy  rilis,  or  any  open 
; streamlet  of  water,  and  there  they  wilt  some- 
i times  sit  till  nearly  trodden  upon  before  they 
will  take  to  flight.  Although  it  is  well 
known  that  numbers  of  Snipes  leave  Great 
Britain  in  the  spring,  and  return  in  the 
autumn,  yet  it  is  equally  well  ascertained 
that  many  constantly  remain  and  breed  in 
various  parts  of  tlie  country  ; for  their  nests 
and  young  ones  liave  been  so  often  found  as 
to  leave  no  doubt  of  the  fact.  The  female 

I I makes  her  nest  (which  is  very  Inartificial ly 
I ; composed  of  withered  grasses  and  a few  fea- 

; thers)  in  some  retired  spot,  generally  under 
the  stump  of  an  alder  or  willow.  The  eggs, 
whieh  are  large  and  generally  four  in  number, 
are  pale-yellowish  or  greenish-white  with 
rather  elongated  rusty  spots  at  the  big  end. 
Sir  Humphrey  Davy  describes  the  parent 
birds  as  exceedingly  attached  to  tlieir  young, 
and  says  that  if  any  one  approach  their  nest, 
they  make  a loud  and  drumming  noise  above 
the  head  of  the  intruder,  as  if  to  divert  his 
attention.  The  young  birds  run  off  soon 
after  they  leave  the  shell,  but  they  are  at- 
tended by  their  parents  until  their  bills  have 
acquired  a sufficient  firmness  to  enable  them 
to  provide  for  themselves.  The  Snipe  is  a 
very  fat  bird,  but  its  fat  docs  not  cloy,  and 
very  rarely  disagrees  even  with  the  weakest 
stomachs.  It  is  much  esteemed  as  a delicious 
and  well-flavoured  dish. 

The  Jack-Sxipe,  or  JencoCK,  {Scolopax 
gtiUinnUi'),  in  its  figure  and  plumage  very 
much  resembles  the  Snipe  ; but  it  seldom 
exceeds  two  ounces  in  weight,  or  is  above 
ei"ht  inches  and  a half  in  length.  The  bill 
is  black  at  the  tip,  and  light  towards  the  base. 
A black  streak  passes  over  the  head  length- 
wise i and  another  of  a yellowish  colour  over 
each  eye.  The  neck  is  white,  spotted  with 
brown  and  pale  red.  The  scapniars  and 
tertials  are  very  long  and  beautiful  ; being 
bordered  on  their  exterior  edges  with  a stripe 
of  yellow,  and  the  inner  webs  streaked  with 
bright  rust  colour  on  a bronze  ground,  re- 
: fleeting  shades  of  purple  and  green.  The 
: rump  is  glossy  violet ; tlie  abdomen  and 
vent  white  ; the  tail  dark  brown,  edged  with 
rust  colour  ; legs  dull  green.  In  its  general 


habits  this  bird  resembles  the  common  Snipe: 
it  feeds  upon  the  same  kinds  of  food,  lives 
and  breeds  in  the  same  swamps  and  marshes, 
and  conceals  itself  from  the  sportsman  with 
ns  great  circumspection,  among  the  rushes  or 
tufts  of  coarse  grass.  It  differs,  however,  in 
this,  that  it  seldom  rises  from  its  lurking 
place  until  it  is  almost  trampled  upon,  and, 
when  flushed,  does  not  fly  to  so  great  a 
distance.  It  seldom  abandons  for  any  length 
of  time  the  i)lace  it  has  once  fixed  upon  ; and 
though  roused  from  it,  and  fired  at  re- 
peatedly, perhaps,  through  the  day,  neither 
the  noise  nor  any  sense  of  danger  seems  to 
alarm  it ; and  if  we  should  seek  for  the  little 
Judcock  on  the  following  morning,  in  all 
likelihood  we  should  find  it  at  its  spring 
again. 

SNOUT  [MOTHS}.  A name  applied  by 
collectors  to  various  Moths,  of  the  genera 
Ilypena,  Crambus,  and  Cledeobia. 

SNOW-BUNTING.  The  jBmJemo  M- 
valis.  [See  Buxting.] 

SNOW-GOOSE.  [See  Goose.] 

SOLAN-GOOSE.  [See  Gaxnet.] 

SOLDIER  BEETLE.  [See  Telepho- 
nus.] 

SOLE.  (Pleiironectes  soha.)  This  well- 
known  and  much  esteemed  fish  is  most 
abundant  on  the  sandy  shores  all  round  our 
coast,  where  it  keeps  close  to  the  bottom, 
preying  on  the  smaller  testaceous  animals, 
and  the  spawn  and  fry  of  other  fishes.  It  is 
also  an  inhabitant  of  the  Northern  Baltic, 
Mediterranean,  and  American  seas.  Tlie 
form  of  the  body  is  a long  oval,  widest  at  a 
short  distance  behind  tlie  head,  becoming 
gradually  narrower  and  rather  pointed 
towards  the  tail.  It  sometimes  grows  to  tlie 
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length  of  two  feet,  and  to  the  weight  of  six 
or  eight  pounds  : its  general  size,  however, 
is  much  smaller.  Its  colour  is  obscure 
brown  above,  and  white  beneath  ; it  is  co- 
vered with  small  rough  scales  of  an  oblong 
form,  each  terminated  by  numerous  spines, 
and  very  strongly  fastened  to  the  skin.  The 
head  is  small ; the  eyes  and  mouth  of  mode- 
rate size ; both  jaws  furnished  with  minute 
teeth  on  the  under  or  white  side  of  the  fish 
only  ; the  eyes  small.  Sqles  seldom  take 
any  bait,  but  are  almost  entirely  taken  by 
trawling.  At  Hastings,  Brighton,  and  the 
great  fishing  station  at  Brixham  in  Torbay, 
and,  indeed,  nearly  all  along  the  southern 
and  western  const  of  England,  they  arc  taken 
in  great  numbers.  Tlicy  arc  also  caught  on 
various  parts  of  the  Irish  coast : and  Mr. 
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Yarrel  asserts,  that  eighty-six  thousand 
bushels  of  Soles  have  been  received  at  Bil- 
lingsgate market  only  within  twelve  monthsi 
Next  to  the  Turbot  this  fish  is  considered  os 
the  most  delicate  of  tlie  genus,  and  is  by 
many  even  preferred  to  the  former  ; the  flesh 
being  remarkably  firm,  wliite,  and  well- 
flavoured  : those  of  moderate  size  are  in 
general  most  esteemed. 

Tliere  are  several  varieties,  as  the  Lemon 
Sole,  the  Variegated  Sole,  the  Zebra  Sole, 
the  Silver  Sole,  &c.,  none  of  which  are  by 
any  means  so  abundant  as  the  common  spe- 
cies just  described,  nor  diifering  from  it  in 
any  very  important  point.  There  is  also  the 
SoLENETTE  or  Little  Sole  (Pleurnnectes 
lingula),  considerable  numbers  of  which  are 
taken  in  the  trawl  nets  otfBrixham  through- 
out the  whole  year;  but  from  their  dimi- 
nutive size,  they  are  generally  thrown  back 
into  the  sea. 

SOLENID..E.  The  name  given  to  a family 
of  Mollusca,  distinguished  by  the  great  length 
of  their  respiratory  tubes.  The  Solcn,  or 
Razor-shell,  is  a well-known  example.  It 
lias  an  elongated  shell,  the  hinge  being  fur- 
nished with  distinct  teeth,  and  the  ligament 
altogether  external.  The  animal  burrows 
in  the  sand  sometimes  to  the  depth  of  nearly 
two  feet),  into  which  it  sinks  rapidly  on  the 
approach  of  danger ; and  as  it  very  rarely 
quits  its  hole,  its  movements  are  nearly  li- 
mited to  an  ascent  or  descent  in  it.  This  it 
accomplishes  by  means  of  its  foot,  which  it 
attenuates  into  a point  when  it  is  about  to 
bore,  and  afterwards  contracts  into  a rounded 
form,  so  as  to  fix  it  by  its  enlargement  when 
it  desires  to  rise.  In  places  where  they 
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abound,  they  are  sought  after  as  bait  for 
fish,  and  are  taken  in  the  folloiving  manner. 
Although  the  Soleu  is  an  inhabitant  of  salt 
water,  yet  salt  in  its  pure  state  appears  to 
have  an  irritating  effect  upon  the  animal  : 
the  fisherman,  therefore,  having  discovered 
its  retreat,  throws  into  the  hole  a small 
quantity  of  salt,  which  generally  brings  the 
creature  to  the  surface,  when  he  endeavours 
to  grasp  it  firmly  ; to  do  which  some  address 
and  quickness  are  required  ; but  should  he 
fail,  aud  the  auimal  make  good  its  retreat, 
there  is  no  other  way  to  capture  it  than  to 
dig  it  out  of  the  sand : for  it  is  either  in- 
sensible to  the  additional  irritation,  or  its 
instinct  of  self-preservation  teaches  it  to 
remain  beneath.  When  the  tide  is  low  the 
burrow  of  the  Solen  is  often  recognized  by 
the  little  jet  of  water  which  the  auimal 
throws  out,  when  alarmed  by  the  shaking  of 
the  sand  occasioned  by  the  motion  of  the 
fisherman  above.  Some  species  arc  common 
on  the  English  coast ; others  come  from 
India.  America,  &e.  One  of  the  Indian  va- 
rieties is  remarkable  for  its  beautiful  colour  j 
the  shell  under  the  epidermis  being  of  a 
delicate  violet,  striped  with  wliite. 


SOLITAIRE.  The  name  given  to  on 
extinct  si)ecies  of  Dodo  : also  the  name  ap- 
plied in  .lamaiea  to  a species  of  Thrush. 
[See  P'l'iLooo.N'v.s.] 

SOREX  : SORICID.,E.  The  name  given 
by  Cuvier  to  a genus  and  family  of  noctur- 
nal insectivorous  quadrujicds,  of  which  the 
Shrews  or  Shrew-mice  are  the  type.  [See 
Shrew.] 

SOUSLIK.  (Spermophilvs  citillus.)  A 
pretty  little  Rodent  quadruped  allied  to  the 
Marmots,  but  distinguished  by  having  cheek- 
pouches  in  which  it  stores  away  seeds  and 
nuts.  It  is  not  uncommon  in  different  parts 
of  Germany  and  Russia,  and  seems  to  vary 
considerably  in  markings.  This  species  and 
its  congeners  lay  up,  for  the  winter,  seeds. 
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acorns,  nuts,  and  beech-mast,  which  they 
carry  to  their  burrows.  Pennant  informs  us 
that  in  the  more  primitive  times,  when 
foreign  furs  were  scarcer  than  they  are  now, 
the  ladies  in  Bohemia  made  cloaks  of  the 
skins  of  Sousliks  j and  they  are  sometimes 
used  to  line  articles  of  dress  even  at  the 
present  time.  In  the  Fauna  Boreali-Ame- 
ricana.  Sir  John  Richardson  has  described 
several  species  of  Spermophilus  from  North 
America. 

SPANIEL.  (Cam's  (familiaris']  avicula- 
rius. ) The  name  given  to  several  varieties  or 
distinct  breeds  of  the  canine  race,  all  more  or 
less  elegant  ; the  distinguishing  characters 
of  which  are,  — that  the  muzzle  is  rather 
broad  ; the  ears  remarkably  long  and  full ; 
the  hair  plentiful,  and  beautifully  waied, 
particularly  that  of  the  ears,  tail,  and  hinder 
parts  of  the  thighs  aud  legs.  The  prevailing 
colour  is  liver  and  white;  sometimes  red  and  ^ 
wliite,  or  black  and  white ; and  sometimes  j 
deep  brown,  or  black  on  the  face  and  breast, 
with  a tan  spot  over  each  eye.  England 
has  been  famous  for  producing  dogs  of  this 
sort,  particular  care  having  been  taken  to 
preserve  the  breed  in  its  utmost  purity ; so 
that  notwithstandiug  the  name  Spaniel  is 
supposed  to  be  derived  from  Spain,  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  the  English  Spaniel 
(the  most  common  and  useful  breed)  is  in- 
digenous. The  fond  attachment  and  timid 
submission  of  the  Spaniel  are  proverbial ; 
there  are  few  persons,  indeed,  who  could  not 
bear  witness  to  the  truth  of  the  following 
description  given  by  Jlr.  Bell : “ If  punished, 
it  receives  the  chastisement  with  submission, 
and  looks  in  the  face  of  its  offended  master 
with  an  expression  of  humble  sorrow  for 
having  been  the  cause  of  his  anger  ; and  the 
instant  that  the  puuisliment  is  over,  it  comes 
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courting  the  caresses  of  the  liand  that  had 
inflicted  the  stripes,  and  asking  him  again 
to  be  received  into  favour.  At  the  slightest 
look  of  encouragement,  its  joy  at  the  recon- 
ciliation seems  to  know  no  hounds,  and  is 
expressed  the  liveliest  indications  of  de- 
light, jumping  and  fawning  upon  the  person 
of  him  who  had  just  before  been  inflicting 
bodily  pain  and  mental  distress  — capering 
rouud  him,  and  barking  loudly  with  ecstasy.” 

The  SraiNOEK  is  a small  and  elegant  breed, 
generally  red  and  white,  with  black  nose  and 
palate.  In  this  elegant  variety  length  of 
ears  and  a small  head  are  essential  points. 
— The  Water  Si’axiels,  large  and  small, 
differ  only  from  the  common  Spaniel  in  the 
roughness  of  their  coats,  and  in  uniting  the 
aiiuatic  propensities  of  the  Keivfoundland 
Dog  with  the  fine  hunting  qualities  of  their 

own  race The  beautiful  breed  known  as 

Kin^  Charles’s  are  highly  prized  for  their 
diminutive  size,  lengtli  of  ears,  &c,  [See 

liAf-DOO.] 

SPARROW.  The  Common  or  House- 
Sparrow  (.Pirrgita  domestica)  the  most  fa-  i 
miliar  representative  of  the  Finch  tribeCFriii-  | 
gillidce)  is  so  constantly  seen  in  the  vicinity 
of  our  habitations,  even  in  the  midst  of  popu- 
lous cities,  that  no  person  can  be  ignorant  of 
its  appearance  or  habits:  although  it  must  be 
admitted  that,  as  seen  in  smoky  towns,  it  is 
difficult  to  trace  that  agreeable  variety  in 
the  plumage  which  distinguishes  the  male 
bird  as  it  hops  about  among  the  ricks  and 
mingles  with  the  poultry  in  the  farm-yard. 
This  bird  is  nearly  six  inches  in  length,  and 
of  a robust  form  : bill  dusky,  eyes  hazel  ; i 
the  top  of  the  head  and  back  part  of  the  1 
neck  ash  gray  ; the  throat,  fore  part  of  the 
neck,  and  space  round  the  eyes  block  j the 
cheeks  whitish  ; the  breast  and  all  the  under 
Iiarts  pale  ash ; the  back,  scapulars,  and 
wing-coverts  are  reddish  brown,  mi,xed  with 
block  — the  latter  tipped  with  white,  forming 
a light  bar  across  the  wing ; tail  brown,  . 
edged  with  gray,  and  rather  forked  ; legs 
pale  brown.  The  plumage  of  the  female  is 
plainer  and  duller  than  that  of  the  male  ; 
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bcyonil  each  eye  there  is  a line  of  white,  and 
she  ha-  no  black  patch  on  the  throat.  Spar- 
rows are  bob!  and  crafty  ; and  their  partiality 
to  the  vicinage  of  man  does  not  originate 
from  any  §<K;iai  affection  on  their  part,  but 
iH  caii'f  their  chief  subsistence  is  there  most 
nbunduiitly  to  be  found.  They  follow  so-  , 
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ciety,  and  live  at  its  expense  : granaries, 
barns,  court-yards,  pigeon-houses,  and  all 
places,  in  short,  where  grain  is  scattered, 
being  their  favourite  resorts.  Their  voracity 
is  extreme  ; they  are  inconveniently  familiar, 
and  their  incessant  and  monotonous  note  is 
fatiguing  to  the  ear.  But  if  Buffon’s  estimate 
be  true  tliat  a pair  of  Sparrows  will  destroy 
about  4000  caterpillars  weekly  in  feeding 
their  young,  there  is  good  reason  to  suppose 
that  they  sufficiently  repay  the  trivial 
damage  they  may  cause  either  in  the  garden 
or  the  field.  The  Sparrow  builds  under  the 
eaves  of  houses,  in  holes  of  walls,  &e. ; the 
nest  being  made  of  hay,  and  lined  with 
feathers.  The  female  lays  five  or  six  eggs 
of  a reddish  white,  spotted  with  brown  ; and 
has  generally  three  broods  in  the  year. 

The  following  characteristic  observations 
on  the  habits  of  this  well-knotvn  bird  are 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Knapp  : — "A  dispensa- 
tion that  exists  throughout  creation  is 
brought  more  immediately  to  our  notice  by 
the  domestic  habits  of  this  bird.  The  na- 
tural tendency  that  the  Sparrow  has  to  in- 
crease, will  often  enable  one  pair  of  birds  to 
bring  up  fourteen  or  more  young  ones  in  the 
season.  They  build  in  places  of  perfect 
security  from  the  plunder  of  larger  birds  and 
vermin.  Their  art  and  ingenuity  in  com- 
monly attaching  their  nests  beneath  that  of 
the  rook,  high  in  the  elm,  a bird  whose  habits 
are  perfectly  dissimilar,  and  with  which  they 
have  no  association  whatever,  making  use  of 
their  structure  only  for  a defence  to  which 
no  other  bird  resorts,  manifest  their  anxiety 
and  contrivance  for  the  safety  of  their  broods. 
M'ith  peculiar  perseverance  and  boldness 
they  forage  and  provide  for  themselves  and 
their  offspring  ; will  filch  grain  from  the 
trough  of  the  pig,  or  contend  for  its  food  with 
the  gigantic  tmrkey  ; and,  if  scared  away, 
their  fears  are  those  of  a moment,  as  they 
quickly  return  to  their  plunder ; and  they 
roost  protected  from  all  the  injuries  of  wea- 
ther. These  circumstances  tend  greatly  to 
increase  the  race,  and  in  some  seasons  their 
numbers  in  our  corn-fields  towards  autumn 
are  prodigious  ; and  did  not  events  coun- 
teract the  increase  of  this  army  of  plunderers, 
the  larger  portion  of  our  bread  com  would 
be  consumed  by  them.  But  their  reduction 
is  as  rapidly  accomplished  as  their  increase, 
their  love  of  association  bringing  upon  them 
a destruction,  which  a contrary  habit  would 
not  tempt.”  The  common  Sparrow  is  found 
in  all  parts  of  Europe,  and  almost  throughout 
the  eastern  continent,  supporting  equally 
well  severe  cold  and  extreme  heats.  America 
is,  however,  free  from  it  j but  they  have,  in  its 
place,  the  Ciiiriu.no  Suahrow,  — a delicate 
bird,  almost  as  familiar,  but  nowise  intrusive. 

The  Tree  Sparrow,  or  AIountaix  Spar- 
row (Fyroitn  vioiitana),  is  somewhat  less 
than  the  common  Sparrow  : the  bill  is  thick 
and  black  ; the  crown  of  the  head  and  hinder 
imrt  of  the  neck  chestnut  brown  : sides  of 
the  head  white  ; throat  and  auriculars  black  ; 
the  greater  quills  are  black,  bordered  with 
rust-colour  ; the  lesser  coverts  of  the  wings 
of  a bright  bay  colour,  sjiottcd  with  black, 
and  croshcd  with  two  white  bars  ; breast  and 
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I under  parts  dirty  white.  Just  above  the 
' greater  eoverts  there  is  a row  of  blaek  feathers 
edged  witli  wliite  ; the  lower  part  of  tlie  tiaek 
is  of  an  oiive-hrown  hue  ; tlie  tail  is  reddisli- 
hrown,  and  even  at  the  end  ; legs  pale  yellow. 
This  species,  though  plentiful  on  the  con- 
tinent, and  even  in  some  of  our  southern  and 
! eastern  counties,  is  seldom  seen  in  tlie  north 
i of  England.  It  differs  from  the  House- 
; Sparrow  in  making  its  nest  in  tlie  holes  of 
trees  far  from  towns  or  villages.  It  feeds  on 
fruits,  seeds,  and  insects.  It  is  a lively, 
active  bird,  and,  ■when  it  aligiits,  has  a va- 
riety of  motions,  whirling  about,  and  jerking 
its  tail  upwards  and  downwards,  like  the 
Wagtail. 

Tlie  White-tiiroatet)  Sparrow.  {Frin- 
gilla  albicoUis.)  Of  all  the  Sparrows  known 
in  Nortli  America,  Wilson  says  this  species 
is  the  largest  as  well  as  the  handsomest. 
From  Connecticut  to  Savannah  he  found 
I tliese  birds  numerous,  particularly  in  the 
j neiglibourhood  of  the  Koanoke  river,  and 
I among  the  rice  plantations.  In  summer  they 
[ retire  to  the  higher  inland  parts  of  the 
country,  and  also  farther  north,  to  breed ; 

1 but  during  their  residence  in  the  above-men- 
tioned localities,  they  collect  together  in 
flocks,  always  preferring  the  borders  of 
swampy  thickets,  creeks,  and  mill-ponds, 
skirted  with  alder  bushes  and  long  rank 
weeds,  the  seeds  of  which  form  their  prin- 
cipal food.  The  length  of  the  White-throated 
] Sparrow  is  six  inches  and  a half,  breadth 
nine  inches  ; the  upper  part  of  the  back  and 
the  lesser  wing-coverts  are  beautifully  va- 
riegated with  black,  bay,  ash,  and  light 
brown  ; a stripe  of  white  passes  from  the 
base  of  the  upper  mandible  to  the  hind  head  ; 
this  is  bordered  on  each  side  with  a stripe  of 
black  ; below  this  again  is  another  of  white 
passing  over  each  eye,  and  deepening  into 
orange  yellow  between  that  and  the  nostril ; 
this  is  again  bordered  by  a stripe  of  black 
proceeding  from  the  hind  part  of  the  eye ; 
breast,  asli  ; chin,  belly,  and  vent,  white  ; 
tail,  somewhat  wedged  ; legs,  flesh-coloured  ; 
bill,  a bluish  horn  colour  ; eye,  hazel.  All 
the  parts  that  are  white  in  the  male  are  in 
the  female  of  a light  drab  colour. 

The  Hedoe-Sparrow  (Accentor  modu- 
laris)  is  about  the  size  of  tlie  Redbreast,  and 
belongs  to  the  iamily  Sylviadee.  The  beak 
is  black,  and  rather  long  and  slender ; the 
head  is  of  a deep  brown  hue,  mixed  with 
ash-colour  ; and  the  cheeks  are  marked  with 
oblong  spots  of  dirty  white : the  back  and 
coverts  of  the  wings  are  dusky,  edged  with 
reddish-brown ; the  (luill-feathcrs  and  the 
tail  are  also  dusky  ; the  rump  brown,  tinged 
with  green  ; the  throat  and  breast  are  of  a 
dull  ash-colour  j the  sides,  thighs,  and  vent 
feathers,  pale  taivny  brown  ; and  the  legs 
are  of  a dull  flesh-colour.  This  bird  fie- 
quents  low  hedges,  particularly  those  of 
gardens ; making  its  nest  in  some  small 
bush,  where  it  lays  four  or  flve  pale  blue 
eggs  ; and,  during. the  season  of  incubation, 
it  lias  a remarkable  flirt  witli  its  wings.  The 
male  utters  a short,  but  very  sweet  plaintive 
note,  which  it  begins  about  the  commence- 
ment of  the  first  frosty  mornings,  and  con- 


tinues till  the  melody  of  the  returning  spring 
drowns  its  voice.  ! 

The  Hedge-Sparrow  appears  to  be  a prime 
favourite  with  the  entertaining  author  of 
the  ‘Journal  of  a Naturalist,’  who  thus 
speaks  of  it.  “ Not  influenced  by  season  or  i 
caprice  to  desert  us,  it  lives  in  our  home-  ' 
steads  and  our  orchards  through  all  the  year, 
our  most  domestic  bird.  It  is  nearly  the 
first  bird  that  forms  a nest ; and  this  being 
placed  in  an  almost  leafless  hedge,  with  little 
art  displayed  in  its  concealment,  generally 
becomes  the  booty  of  every  prying  boy  ; and 
the  blue  eggs  of  the  Hedge-Sparrow  are  al- 
ways found  in  such  numbers  on  his  string, 
that  it  is  surprising  how  any  of  the  race  are 
remaining,  especially  when  we  consider  the 
many  casualties  to  which  the  old  birds  are 
obuoxious  from  their  tameness,  and  the 
young  that  are  hatched  from  tlicir  situation. 
The  plumage  of  this  motactlla  is  remarkably 
sober  and  grave,  and  all  its  actions  are  quiet 
and  conformable  to  its  appearance.  Its  song 
is  short,  sweet,  and  gentle.  Sometimes  it  is 
prolonged,  but  generally  the  bird  perches  on 
the  summit  of  some  busli,  utters  its  brief 
modulation,  and  seeks  retirement  again.  Its 
chief  habitation  is  some  hedge  in  the  rick- 
yard,  some  cottage-garden,  or  near  society 
with  man.  Unobtrusive,  it  does  not  enter  . 
our  dwellings  like  the  Redbreast,  but  picks 
minute  insects  from  the  edges  of  drains  and 
ditches,  or  morsels  from  the  door  of  the 
poorest  dwelling  in  the  village.  As  an  ex- 
ample of  a household  or  domestic  bird,  none 
can  be  found  with  better  pretensions  to  such 
a character  than  the  Hedge-Sparrow.”  j 

The  Reed-Sparrow.  [See  Bdxtixg,  1 
Reed.] 

The  Solitary  Sparrow.  (“  Passer  soUta- 
rius.”)  This  beautiful  bird,  which  seems  to  be 
a species  of  Tlirush,  may  be  described  here. 
It  is  a native  of  the  southern  parts  of  Europe. 
In  shape  it  resembles  the  blackbird,  but  is 
rather  smaller  : the  bill  is  straight,  and  of  a 
dusky  brown  colour,  the  upper  mandible 
bending  a little  downwards  at  the  point ; the 
eyes  dark  hazel,  and  the  eyelids  yellowish. 
The  entire  plumage,  except  the  quills  and 
tall,  is  blue,  darker  on  the  back  and  lighter 
on  the  breast ; the  feathers  on  the  breast  and 
abdomen  being  transversely  barred  with  a 
lighter  colour  : the  quills  and  tail-feathers 
are  of  a dusky  bromi  hue,  except  that  there 
is  a small  portion  of  blue  on  their  exterior 
webs.  The  legs,  feet,  and  claws  are  black. 
It  feeds  on  insects,  grapes,  and  other  fruit. 

The  following  pleasing  observations  rela- 
tive to  this  bird  are  given  by  Hr.  Waterton 
in  his  Essays.  “Would  my  readers,”  says 
he,  “ lend  a patient  car  for  a short  time,  they 
shall  Jiave  both  the  history  and  the  true 
name  of  this  bird  placed  in  a proper  light. 
Tlie  royal  psalmist,  whilst  bending  down  in 
penitential  prayer  before  his  offended  JIakcr, 
exclaims,  ‘ 1 have  watched,  and  am  become 
ns  a Sparrow  all  alone  upon  the  house-top. 

I have  often  wondered  what  bird  this  could 
be ; knowing,  by  daily  experience,  that  it 
could  not  actually  be  the  housc-spairow ; 

1 for  the  house-sparrow  is  not  solitary  in  its 
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habits.  I despaired  of  being  able  to  trace 
its  character  satisfactorilj-,  and  I sliould 
probably  have  long  remained  in  ignorance 
I of  it,  had  I not  visited  the  southern  parts  of 
I Kurope.  My  arrival  at  Rome  let  me  at  once 
i into  the  secret.  The  bird  to  which  the  re- 
I pentant  king  of  Israel  compared  himself  in 
I the  seven  penitential  psalms  is  a real  tlirush 
in  size,  in  shape,  in  habits,  and  in  song  ; 
i with  this  difference  from  the  rest  of  the  tribe, 

‘ that  it  is  remarkable  throughout  all  the 
East  for  sitting  solitary  on  the  habitations 
of  man.  The  first  lime  I ever  saw  this  lonely 
plaintire  songster  was  in  going  to  hear  mass 
in  the  magnificent  church  of  the  Jesuits  at 
Rome.  The  dawni  was  just  appearing,  and 
the  bird  passed  over  my  head,  in  its  transit 
from  the  roof  of  the  palace  Odescalchi  to  the 
belfry  of  the  church  of  the  Twelve  Apostles, 
singing  as  it  flew.  I thought  it  had  been 
the  Italian  blackbird,  with  notes  somewhat 
different  from  those  of  our  own  ; for  its  song 
was  partly  that  of  the  blackbird,  and  partly 
that  of  the  stormcock,  but  not  so  loud  as  the 
last,  nor  so  varied  as  the  first.  I found  out 
my  mistake  in  due  time  ; and,  on  seeing 
that  the  bird  was  tlie  true  Solitary  Thrush, 

I paid  particular  attention  to  its  habits.  It 
is  indeed  a solitary  bird,  for  it  never  asso- 
ciates with  any  other,  and  only  with  its  own 
mate  at  breeding  time  ; and  even  then  it  is 
j often  seen  quite  alone  upon  the  house-top, 
where  it  warbles  in  sweet  and  plaintive 
I strains,  and  continues  its  song  as  it  moves  in 
cosy  flight  from  roof  to  roof.  It  lays  five 
eggs  of  a very  pale  blue.  They  much  re- 
* semble  those  of  our  Starling.  The  bird  itself 
! is  blue,  with  black  wings  and  tail ; the  blue 
! of  the  body  becoming  lighter  when  placed 
i in  diflerent  attitudes.” 

I SPARROW-HAWK.  (Falco  [AccipiterJ 
; nisus.)  This  is  a bold  and  spirited  bird,  but 
; the  most  pernicious  of  the  Hawk  kind  that 
; inhabits  Britain,  making  great  depredations 
, among  pigeons,  partridges,  and  the  young  of 
domestic  poultry.  The  difference  of  size  be- 
tween the  male  and  female  is  very  dispro- 
portionate ; the  former  measuring  about 
twelve,  and  the  latter  fifteen  inches.  Indi- 
viduals of  this  species  also  vary  considerably 
in  their  colours : in  some,  the  back,  head, 
coverts  of  the  wings,  and  tail,  are  of  a deep 
bluish-gray,  edged  with  a rusty  red.  The 
quill-feathers  are  dusky,  barred  with  black 
on  their  exterior  webs,  and  spotted  with 
: white  on  the  lower  part  of  the  interior  webs. 

I On  the  tail,  which  is  of  a deep  nsh-colour, 
there  are  fine  broad  black  bars,  and  the  tip 
, is  white.  The  breast  and  belly  are  of  a 
I cream-colour,  with  transverse  bars  at  the 
I ba.se,  of  a deep  brown  in  some,  and  orange- 
I colour  in  others  ; and  the  skin  at  the  base  of 
\ the  bill,  the  iridcs,  and  the  legs,  are  yellow. 

I The  colours  of  the  female  are  different  from  , 
I those  of  the  male  : the  head,  back,  and  I 
1 coverts  of  the  wings  l)cing  browner,  and  the  ; 

tail  of  a brighter  dove  colour ; the  waved  , 
I lines  on  the  breast  more  numerous,  and  the 
I breast  containing  a greater  portion  of  white. 

I She  builds  her  nest  in  hollow  trees,  high  j 
1 rocks,  or  lofty  ruins  ; sometimes  in  the  old  : 
I nest  of  a crow  ; and  generally  lays  four  or  \ 


five  whitish  eggs,  spotted  with  red  at  the 
thicker  end.  Mr.  Selby  says  that  it  occa- 
sionally makes  its  nest  in  low  trees  or  thorn- 
bushes,  that  it  is  flat  and  shallow,  and  very 
similar  to  that  of  the  ring-dove,  but  rather 
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larger,  and  is  composed  of  tender  twigs. 
The  Sparrow-hawk  is  found,  in  considerable 
numbers,  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  from 
Russia  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  This  bird 
was  held  in  great  veneration  among  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  because  it  was  made  the 
emblem  of  their  god  Osiris.  Among  the 
Greeks  it  was  consecrated  to  Apollo. 

The  American  Spaeroiv-Haivk  (.Falco 
sparverius)  is  a beautifully  marked  bird,  be- 
longing to  the  same  subdivison  which  con- 
tains the  Kestrel,  and  appears  to  reside 
principally  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  United 
States  : they  are  found  also  in  the  West 
Indies,  south  of  the  Equator.  The  female 
is  eleven  inches  long  ; the  male  not  quite 
ten.  The  cere  and  legs  are  yellow ; the 
head  bluish  ash  ; crown  rufous.  The  upper 
parts  are  reddish-bay,  striped  transversely 
with  dusky  browm ; the  lower  parts  pale 
yellowish  white,  marked  with  longitudinal 
spots  of  brown  : the  claws  black.  The  nest 
is  built  in  a hollow,  shattered,  or  decayed 
tree,  at  a considerable  elevation.  It  lays 
four  or  five  eggs,  of  a light  brownish  colour, 
and  spotted  with  brown.  It  preys  upon 
sparrows  and  other  small  birds,  also  mice, 
grasshoppers,  and  ^zards  ; but  it  has  been 
remarked  that  it  will  very  seldom,  if  ever, 
eat  of  any  thing  which  it  has  not  itself 
killed. 

Another  species,  called  the  Coli.ared 
Sparrow-Hawk,  {Accipitcr  torquatus), 
which  is  well  known  in  Van  Diemen’s  Land 
and  New  South  Wales,  has  all  the  bold  and 
daring  characteristics  of  its  European  ally. 
The  head  and  all  the  upper  part  of  the 
plumage  is  a deep  brownish  gray,  the  tail 
indistinctly  barred  with  deep  brown,  and  on 
the  back  of  the  neck  an  obscure  collar  of 
reddish  brown  ; the  throat,  breast,  and 
thighs,  rufous,  crossed  by  numcyius  bars  of 
white  ; under  surface  of  the  wings  and  tail 
gray,  barred  with  brown  : irides  and  eyelash 
yellow  ! cere  green  ; bill  lead-colour,  the 


tip  black  ; legs  yellow,  sliglitly  tinged  with 
green. 

SPARUS.  The  name  gi^'en  to  a genus  of 
Acantliopterygian  fislies  in  the  Rinnaian 
system,  the  characteristics  of  which  are  — 
that  the  gill-openings  are  scaly  ; the  mouth 
is  furnished  with  strong  cutting  teeth  ; the 
grinders  are  obtuse,  close  set,  and  covered 
with  lips  ; the  branchiostegous  membrane 
consists  of  five  rays  ; the  body  is  compressed; 
the  lateral  line  is  curved  behind  ; and  the 
pectoral  fins  are  rounded.  For  an  examijle 
of  this  genus,  see  Gilthead. 

SPATANGUS,  or  HEART  URCHIN.  A 
genus  of  Echinidce,  common  on  many  of  our 
sandy  shores.  In  this  species  the  radiated 
form  is  considerably  departed  from,  the  shell 
being  oval  instead  of  round,  and  often  much 
prolonged  in  one  direction.  Little  is  known  of 
the  habits  of  the  Spatangi.  They  are  almost 
always  found  buried  in  the  saud,  in  which 
substance  they  seem  to  find  enough  nutri- 
ment (composed  probably  of  the  minute 
animals  mingled  therewithl, their  alimentary 
canal  being  filled  with  it.  As  they  seem  to 
be  unable  to  bring  their  suckers  into  prox- 
imity with  the  mouth,  they  must  derive  their 
nourishment  from  the  chance-supplies  which 
the  substances  in  contact  with  their  mouths 
may  furnish.  Their  whole  organization  is, 
certainly,  adapted  to  this  mode  of  existence: 
yet  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  they  can 
obtain  the  necessary  amount  of  aliment, 
with  so  little  power  of  either  locomotion  or 
prehension. 

SPERMACETI  WHALE.  The  common 
Cachalot.  [See  Whale.] 

SPHiERIDIADiE.  A small  group  of 
Coleopterous  insects,  very  similar  in  general 
structure  to  the  HudropkiUdce,  but  in  their 
habits  very  different  ; since  they  frequent 
putrescent  vegetable  matter  which  has  passed 
through  the  bodies  of  animals,  the  excrement 
of  horses  and  cows  being  their  chief  abode, 
over  which,  when  recently  ejected,  they  may 
be  seen  hovering,  and  in  which  they  burrow. 
The  species  of  Spheeridium  are  the  largest  in 
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the  family,  not,  however,  cxcceding  a quarter 
of  an  inch  in  length  ; they  are  generally  of 
a shining  black  colour,  with  the  elytra  va- 
i negated  with  large  patches  of  red  or  dingy 
yellow.  Seventy  species  or  upwards  are 
believed  to  occur  in  this  country  ; most  of 
these  belong  to  the  genus  Cercyon,  the 
characters  distinguishing  which  are  most 
, frequenti/ very  obscure  arid  unsatisfactory. 

j SPHEGIDiE.  A family  of  Hymenop- 
terous  insects,  some  inhabiting  tropical  cli- 


mates, which  are  the  largest  belonging  to  tlie 
Order,  and  others  noted  for  their  varied  and 
splendidly  metallic  colours.  The  l>ody  is 
long,  with  the  abdomen  often  attached  to 
tlie  thorax  by  a peduncle ; the  collar  late- 
rally dilated,  and  extending  as  fur  as  the 
wings  ; the  antennoe  long,  and  filiform  or 
subsctaceous  ; the  legs  long,  and  in  general 
fossorial  ; the  mandibles  are  long,  curved, 
and  acute  at  the  tips  ; and  their  sting  is  ' 
very  powerful.  They  are  exceedingly  active  j 
and  very  restless  in  their  motions,  and  may 
often  be  seen  upon  sand-banks,  &c.,  run-  ( 
ning  along  with  their  wings  in  constant  | 
vibration.  | 

SPHINGIDJE.  A family  of  Lepidoptf.ro,  ' 
called  by  the  English  name  of  Hawk-Motlis;  ; 
comprising  the  most  robust  and  powerful 
insects  in  the  order,  and  generally  distin-  ; 
guished  by  their  strength  of  flight  and  large  ' 
size.  The  antennas  are  prismatic,  and  ter-  j 
minated  by  a little  feather  or  thread  ; the 
tongue  is  often  extremely  long,  in  some 
species  even  exceeding  the  whole  body  in 
length  ; the  labial  palpi  are  broad  and  com- 
pressed, and  closely  covered  with  scales  ; the 
labrum  and  mandibles  are  minute  ; the 
body  is  long,  and  acute  behind  ; and  the 
wings,  especially  the  hinder  pair,  small. 
The  caterpillars  are  naked,  cylindrical,  and 
sixteen-footed  ; they  are  ornamented  with 
pale  oblique  stripes  upon  the  sides  of  the  body, 
and  are  usually  furnished  with  a short  horn  j 
on  the  back  of  the  eleventh  segment.  They  1 
descend  into  the  earth  to  become  pup®,  I 
which  are  naked  and  conical.  Various  mo-  | 
difications  occur  in  the  character  of  the 
imago  in  this  family.  The  maxill®  vary  j 
considerably  in  length,  exceeding  that  of  the  , 
entire  body  in  Sphinx,  but  scarcely  exceed- 
ing that  of  the  head  in  the  Death’s-head  j 
Hawk-moth  (AcJierontia  Atropos),  [See  i 
Achehoxtia],  and  in  Smerinihus  not  longer  I 
than  the  labial  palpi  ; this  variation  in  i 
length  corresponds  w’ith  the  rapidity  of  flight,  ! 
and  the  habit  of  the  insects  of  extracting  the  . 
nectareous  juices  of  tube-bearing  flowers  ■ 
by  means  of  their  elongated  tongue.  The  ‘ 
caterpillars  of  the  typical  species  are  re-  ! 
markable  for  the  attitude  in  which  they  | 
are  usually  seen,  and  from  which  they  have 
obtained  the  genuine  name  of  Sphinx,  from 
their  supposed  resemblance  to  the  figures  of  [ 
that  fabulous  creature.  Some  of  them  are  ; 
also  remarkable  for  the  faculty  they  possess  j 
of  elongating  and  contracting'the  three  an- 
terior segments  of  the  body,  giving  them 
somewhat  of  a proboscis-like  appearance  ; 
whence  tliey  have  been  termed  Elephant 
Sphinxes. 

Although  the  Sphinxes  in  general  are 
only  seen  on  tlie  wing  in  the  twilight  hour, 
this  is  not  absolutely  the  case  with  all.  Mr. 
Knapp,  in  his  ‘ .Journal  of  a Naturalist,’  thus 
speaks  of  the  Hummixo-bird  Hawk-Moth 
{Macrnglossa  steUatariwi).  “ It  frisks  about 
all  the  summer  long,  and  in  very  fine  seasons 
■Conlinnes  with  us  as  late  as  the  second  week 
in  October.  The  vigilance  ».nd  aniinati.'n 
of  this  creature  arc  surprising,  and  seem  to 
equal  those  of  its  namesake,  that  splendid 
meteoric  bird  of  the  tropics,  * that  winged 
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' thought,’  as  some  one  has  called  it  j though 
our  plain  and  dusky  insect  can  boast  none 
of  its  glorious  hues.  Our  little  Sphinx  ap- 
pears chiefly  in  the  mornings  and  evenings 
of  the  day,  rather  avoiding  the  heat  of  the 
midday  sun,  possibly  roused  from  its  rest 
by  the  sceut,  that  ‘ aromatic  soul  of  flowers  ’ 
which  is  principally  exhaled  at  tliese  periods; 
delighting  in  the  'jasmine,  marvel  of  Peru, 
phlox,  and  such  tubular  flowers  ; and  it  will 
even  insert  its  long,  flexible  tube  into  every 
petal  of  the  carnation,  to  extract  the  honey- 
like liquor  it  eontains.  Nature  seems  to 
have  given  this  creature  some  essential  re- 
quisites for  its  safety  : its  actirity,  when  on 
the  wing,  renders  its  capture  difficult ; and 
when  it  rests  it  is  on  a wall,  the  bark  of  a 
tree,  or  some  dusky  body,  that  assimilates 
BO  nearly  to  its  own  colour  as  to  render  it 
almost  invisible,  though  watched  to  its  set- 
tlement. We  sometimes  see  it  enter  our 
rooms,  attracted  by  flowers  in  the  open 
windows  ; but  it  seems  to  be  immediately 
aware  of  its  danger,  disappears  in  an  instant, 
and  is  safe  from  capture.  Wild  and  fearful 
os  this  creature  is  by  nature,  yet  continued 
gentle  treatment  will  remove  much  of  its 
timidity,  and  render  it  familiar  to  our  pre- 
sence. Perfectly  free  from  any  annoyance 
as  they  are  when  ranging  from  sweet  to 
sweet  on  my  borders,  and  accustomed  to  a 
elose  inspection  of  all  their  operations,  I 
have  frequently  touched  their  wings  with 
, my  fingers,  while  hovering  over  a flower, 
and  dipping  their  long  tubes  into  the  corolla 
of  a geranium  : they  would  retire  a little, 
i confused  with  such  freedoms  and  interrup- 
i tions,  but,  experiencing  no  harm,  they  would 
return  and  finish  their  meal,  unmindful  of 
such  petty  annoyances.  I have  known  this 
creature,  like  some  other  insects,  counterfeit 
death  when  apprehensive  of  danger,  fall  on 
its  bock,  and  appear  in  all  respects  devoid 
of  life  when  in  a box  ; and,  as  soon  ns  a fit 
opportunity  arrived,  dart  away  with  its  usual 
celerity.” 

In  some  species  the  extremity  of  the  ab- 
domen is  elongated,  and  very  acute,  and  in 
others  broader,  and  furnished  on  each  side 
with  a brush.  Some,  again,  have  scnleless 
wings(5CTia),whence  the  smaller  species  have 
received  the  names  of  Sesia  fnciformis  and 
S.  bomlyliformis,  in  reference  to  their  ana- 
logical resemblance  to  drones  or  liombylii. 
These  lost  mentioned  sjiecies,  as  well  as 
those  with  tufted  abdomens,  fly  during  the 
day,  the  latter  thence  obtaining  the  name 
of  Humming-bird  Hawk-moths  ; whereas 
the  others  fly  during  the  twilight,  darting 
about  with  the  greatest  rapidity,  or  hovering, 
hawk-like,  in  front  of  the  flowers,  from  which 
they  extract  the  nectar  with  the  assistance 
of  their  elongated  tongue. 

As  a striking  and  yet  common  example  of 
this  family  we  figure  and  describe 

The  SiMiixx  Lioustim,  or  Phivkt  Hawk- 
> Moth.  Among  the  numerous  Moths  which 
make  their  appearance  on  fine  summer 
• evenings,  we  have  no  one  that  is  more  hand- 
' some,  and  scarcely  one  that  is  more  common, 
; than  the  Sphinx  lignntri.  It  varies  in  the 
' expansion  of  its  wings  from  three  and  a half 


to  nearly  five  inches.  The  fore  wings  are  of  , 
an  ashy  colour,  with  the  base  pale,  and  | 
slightly  tinted  with  rose  colour,  aud  having  \ 
a large  dark  patch  along  the  inner  margin,  I 
extending  nearly  from  the  base  to  the  tip  ; j 
while  slender  black  lines  run  longitudinally  j 
between  the  veins  of  the  ivings  ; along  the  ' 
extremity  of  this  dark  patch  runs  a weaved  I 
ashy  and  black  stripe,  and  a slender  wavy  I 
white  line  running  parallel  with  the  outer  1 
margin.  The  hind  wings  are  of  a pale  rosy 
colour,  with  three  black  bands,  two  of  them  ; 
long  and  broad,  running  parallel  ivith  the  j 
extremity  of  the  wing : the  fringe  is  uni-  i 
formly  grayish-brown.  The  hind  part  of  ‘ 
the  head  and  the  sides  of  the  thorax  are  of  ’ 
an  ashy-white,  but  the  back  of  the  latter  is 


black,  posteriorly  irrorated  with  gray  : the 
sides  of  the  abdomen  are  of  a rich  pink-red 
colour,  interrupted  by  black  bars,  and  with 
a broad  dorsal  ashy  bar,  along  the  middle 
of  which  runs  a darker  Hue.  The  under  side 
of  the  body  is  a light  dun  colour,  with  a 
black  line  down  the  centre.  The  Caterpillar 
is  green,  with  the  caudal  horn  black  aliovc, 
and  yellow  beneath,  and  seven  oblique  stripes 
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on  the  sides  of  purple  and  white  : on  each 
side  of  the  head  is  a strong  black  mark,  and 
the  spiracles  arc  orange.  When  first  hatched 
the  young  Caterpillars  have  the  tails  re- 
markably long,  and  the  bodies  very  rugose, 
but  they  become  smooth  at  the  final  moult- 
ing. By  the  end  of  August  or  the  middle  of 
September  they  are  full  grown,  and  become 
of  a dirty- red  colour,  when  they  descend  into 
the  earth,  where  they  change  into  a dark 
brown  chrj’salis,  with  the  extremity  slightly 
bifid,  and  tlic  tunguc-casc  straight.  The  Moth 
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appears  in  the  following  June  and  July.  ! 
Sometimes,  however,  it  will  remain  two  and 
even  three  years  in  the  chrysalis  state,  and  ! 
then  become  winged  as  perfectly  as  if  it  had 
apxieared  at  the  ordinary  iieriod. 

SPIDERS.  {Arachnida.')  These  well- 
known  animals,  if  not  among  the  most 
admired,  are  undoubtedly  among  the  most 
interesting,  of  the  annnlose  v/orld,  from  their 
habits  and  mode  of  life.  They  differ  es- 
sentially in  their  internal  structure,  from 
insects  proper  ; and  their  external  form  is 
so  peculiar  that  they  are  easily  recognized. 
The  body  is  eompo.sed  of  two  pieces  only,  the 
' head  being  united  with  the  thorax  ; and  the 
feet  are  always  eight  in  number.  Their  ce- 
phalothorax  appears  as  if  composed  of  but  a 
single  segment,  and  is  covered  with  a sort  of 
horny  buckler,  generally  oval,  to  which  the 
abdomen.,  consisting  of  a soft  and  tumid  mass, 
is  appended.  Generally  they  have  eight  eyes, 
though  sometimes  only  six,  variously  dis- 
posed in  the  different  genera,  but  always 
simple.  The  mandibles  terminate  in  a very 
short  movable  hook,  having  near  its  extre- 
I mity  a small  aperture,  which  serves  as  a 
passage  for  the  poison.  The  legs  are  inserted 
almost  in  a circular  manner  around  the 
cephalothorax ; they  are  all  nearly  of  tlie 
pme  form  j and  each  is  composed  of  seven 
joints,  the  last  being  armed  with  two  hooks. 
The  pulmonary  sacs  are  placed  near  the  base 
of  the  abdomen,  and  indicated  externally  by 
a brownish  or  whitish  spot.  They  are  now 
divided  into  groups  or  families,  according  to 
the  arrangement  of  the  mandibles  and  eyes, 
which  corresponds  very  remarkably  with 
their  respective  modes  of  life. 

The  Spider  being  formed  for  a life  of  ra- 
pacity, and  incapable  of  living  on  any  other 
than  insect  food,  all  its  habits  are  calculated 
to  deceive  and  surprise : it  spreads  toils  to 
entangle  its  prey  ; it  is  endued  with  patience 
to  expect  its  approach  j and  possesses  iiower 
sufficient  to  destroy  it  when  captured.  For 
the  purpose  of  constructing  its  web.  Nature 
has  supplied  the  Spider  with  a large  quan- 
tity of  glutinous  matter  within  its  body,  and 
with  live  papilla;,  or  teats,  for  spinning  it 
into  thread.  This  substance  is  contained  in 
a little  bag,  and  at  first  sight  resembles  soft 
glue  ; but  when  more  accurately  examined, 
is  found  twisted  into  many  coils  of  an  agate 
colour  ; and,  on  breaking  it,  the  contents 
may  easily  be  extended  into  threads,  from 
the  tenacity  of  the  substance  — not  from 
those  threads  being  already  formed.  The 
machine  by  which  wire  is  drawn  will  fur- 
nish us  with  some  idea  of  the  manner  in 
which  this  creature  forms  the  threads  of  its 
little  net ; the  orifices  of  the  five  teats,  through 
which  the  thread  is  drawn,  contracting  or 
dilating  at  pleasure.  The  threads  which  we 
see,  and  which  aiijiear  so  fine,  are,  notwith- 
standing, composed  of  five  joined  together  ; 
and  these  arc  repeatedl}'  doubled  as  the  work 
proceeds.  When  a house  or  common  Spider 
is  about  to  form  a web,  it  first  selects  some 
commodious  and  Secure  spot,  where  insects 
appear  to  be  in  sufficient  abundance.  It 
then  distils  a small  drop  of  its  glutinous 
liquor,  which  is  very  tenacious  j and,  creep- 


ing up  the  wall,  and  joining  its  thread  as  it 
proceeds,  darts  it.self  in  a very  surpri^lng 
manner  to  the  opposite  station  where  the 
other  end  of  the  web  is  to  be  fastened.  The 
first  thread  thus  spun,  drawn  tight,  and  fixed 
at  each  end,  the  Spider  runs  on  it,  to  and 
fro,  still  assiduous!^  employed  in  doubling 
and  strengthening  it,  as  on  its  force  depends 
the  strength  and  stability  of  the  whole.  The 
scaffolding  being  thus  completed,  the  Spider 
draws  a number  of  threads  parallel  to  the 
first,  in  the  same  manner,  and  then  crosses 
them  with  others  ; the  adliesive  substance 
of  which  they  are  formed  serving  to  bind 
them  together  when  newly  spun.  A "ter  this 
operation  the  wary  architect  doun.es  and 
trebles  the  threorl  that  borders  it^  web,  by 
opening  all  its  papillic  at  once ; and  so  se- 
cures tlie  edges  as  to  prevent  the  wind  from 
displacing  the  work.  Tlie  edges  being  thus 
fortified,  the  retreat  is  next  to  be  attended 
to  ; and  this  is  formed  like  a funnel,  where 
the  little  workman  lies  concealed.  To  this 
there  are  two  passages  or  outlets,  one  above 
and  the  other  below,  very  artfully  contrived, 
to  allow  the  animal  an  opportunity  of  making 
excursions  at  proper  seasons,  of  examining 
every  corner,  and  clearing  those  parts  which 
become  foul  or  encumbered.  It  often  ha]>- 
Iiens  also,  that  from  the  main  web  there  are 
several  webs  extended  at  some  distance  on 
each  side  : these  may  be  considered  as  the 
outworks  of  the  fortification,  which,  when- 
ever touched  from  without,  the  Spider  pre- 
pares for  attack  or  self-defence.  If  the  in- 
sect impinging  happens  to  be  a fly,  it  springs 
forward  with  great  agility  ; but  if,  on  the 
contrary,  some  peray  stronger  than  itself, 
it  then  keeps  within  its  fortress,  and  never 
ventures  out  till  the  danger  is  past. 

The  Garden  Spider  (Epeira)  appears  to 
work  in  a different  manner.  It  spins  a large  j 
quantity  of  thread,  which,  floating  in  the 
air  in  various  directions,  happens,  from  its  ' 
glutinous  qualit3%  at  last  to  adhere  to  some 
object  near  it  — a loftj'  plant,  or  the  branch 
of  a tree.  The  Spider  is  an.xious  to  have 
one  end  of  the  line  fixed,  hat  it  may  be 
enabled  to  secure  and  tighten  the  other : it 
accordingly  draws  the  line  when  thus  fixed  ; 
and  then,  by  passing  and  repassing  on  it, 
strengthens  the  thread  in  such  a manner  s^ 
to  ans  .1  er  alt  its  intentions.  The  first  cord  , 
being  thus  stretched,  the  Spider  walks  along  ' 
a part  of  it,  and  there  fastens  another  ; and  ! 
dropping  from  thence,  atfi.xes  the  thread  to  | 
some  solid  body  below  ; then  climlis  up 
again,  and  begins  a third,  which  it  fastens  by  1 
a similar  contrivance.  When  three  threads  : 
arc  thus  fixed,  it  forms  a figure  somewhat  i 
resembling  a square  ; and  in  this  the  animal  { 
is  generally  found  to  reside.  It  often  haji-  | 
pens,  however,  when  the  j’oung  Sjuder  begins 
spinning,  tliat  its  web  becomes  too  buo.vaiit ; 
and  not  only  the  web  floats  in  the  air,  but 
the  spinner  also.  The  struggles  of  an  en- 
tangled insect  communicate  an  uiidulatory 
motion  to  the  whole  web,  which  gives  notice 
to  the  Spider,  who  immediatcl}’  sallies  forth, 
and,  if  his  victim  be  small,  seizes  it  at  once, 
and  sucks  its  blood  : if,  however,  it  be  too 
large  to  be  thus  disposed  of,  the  Spider  rolls 
it  with  his  hinder  feet,  encircling  it  with  a 
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new  thread  at  every  turn,  until,  sometimes, 
tlie  insect  is  completely  coated,  and  it  may 
be  devoured  at  pleasure.  Some  Spiders  spin 
an  irregular  web,  consisting  of  threads  in- 
tersecting each  other  at  every  angle  : others, 
ogam,  make  a horizontal,closely-mattcdweb, 
having  a funnel-shaped  retreat,  into  which 
they  convey  their  prey  : while  others  make 
only  a retreat  by  binding  a few  leaves  to- 
gether, from  wliich  they  sally  forth  and  seize 
insects  which  approach  them.  Some  of  these 
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9seem  to  be  extremely  venomous ; for  it  is 
observed -that  no  insect  that  has  been  once 

i'  bitten  by  them,  ever  recovers,  even  though 
; it  be  many  times  larger  and  more  powerful 
; than  its  adversary.  Some  are  aquatic,  and 
• spin  a cup-like  web,  which  answers  the  pur- 
; pose  of  a diving-bell,  under  which  they  dis- 
engage  the  air  they  bring  down  from  the 
I surface,  and  pass  their  lives  feeding  on 
> aquatic  insects.  Some  Spiders  spin  no  web, 
' but  take  their  prey  by  running  ; others  liy 
5 approaching  quietly  till  within  a certain 
distance,  when  they  suddenly  leap  upon  their 
i prej' : other  Spiders  form  perpendicular  and 
cylindrical  holes  in  the  ground,  into  which 
: they  retreat  on  the  approach  of  danger. 

The  female  Spider  generally  lays  nearly  a 
• housand  eggs  in  a season  ; which  are  sepa- 
: rated  from  each  other  by  a glutinous  sub- 
i itanoe.  These  eggs  are  small  or  large  in 
i iroportion  to  the  size  of  the  animal  that 
; iroduces  them.  In  some  they  are  as  large 
iis  a grain  of  mustard-seed  ; but  in  others 
1 :hey  are  too  minute  to  be  distinctly  visible. 
I The  female  never  begins  to  lay  till  she  is  two 
/ears  old ; and  her  first  brood  is  never  so 
■ lumerous  os  when  she  arrives  at  full  ma- 
urity.  When  the  eggs  have  continued  to 
! try  for  an  hour  or  two  after  exclusion,  the 
■Ipidcr  prepares  a bag  for  their  reception, 
‘ vhcre  they  remain  to  be  hatched  till  they 
leave  the  shell.  For  this  purpose  she  spins 
• . web  four  or  five  times  stronger  than  that 
I ntended  for  the  catchiii)^  of  flics.  This  bag, 
i vhen  completed,  is  as  thick  as  paper,  smooth 
f n the  inside,  but  somewhat  rough  without  : 


in  this  the  eggs  are  deposited  ; and  nothing 
can  exceed  the  concern  and  industry  which 
the  parent  manifests  in  the  preservation  of 
it  : by  means  of  the  glutinous  fluid,  it  is 
stuck  to  the  extremity  of  her  body  ; so  that, 
when  thus  loaded,  she  appears  as  if  doubie. 
If  the  bag  should  happen  by  any  accident  to 
be  separated  from  her,  all  her  assiduity  is 
employed  to  fix  it  again  in  its  former  situa- 
tion j and  this  precious  treasure  she  seldom 
abandons  but  with  her  life.  When  the 
young  are  excluded  from  their  shells  within 
the  bag,  they  remain  for  some  time  in  their 
eonfinement ; till  the  female,  instinctively 
knowing  their  maturity,  bites  open  their 
prison,  and  sets  them  at  liberty.  But  her 
parental  care  does  not  terminate  with  their 
exclusion  : she  receives  them  on  her  back 
from  time  to  time  ; till  having  acquired  suf- 
ficient strength  to  provide  for  themseives, 
they  leave  her  to  return  no  more,  and  each 
commences  a web  for  itself.  The  young 
ones  begin  to  spin  when  they  are  scarcely 
large  enough  to  be  discerned  ; and  discover 
their  propensity  to  a life  of  plunder  before 
Nature  has  conferred  on  them  strength  for 
the  conquest. 

In  Mr.  Low’s  ‘Sarawak’  it  is  said  that, 
“ the  Spiders,  so  disgusting  in  their  appear- 
ance in  many  other  countries,  are  in  Borneo 
of  quite  a different  nature,  and  are  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  insect  tribe.  They  have  a 
skin  of  a shell -like  texture,  furnished  with 
curious  processes,  in  some  long,  in  others 
short,  in  some  few,  in  others  numerous  ; but 
are  found  of  this  description  only  in  thick 
woods  and  shady  places.  Their  colours  are 
of  every  hue,  brilliant  and  metallic  as  the 
feathers  of  the  humming-bird,  but  are,  unlike 
the  bright  colours  of  the  beetle,  totally  de- 
pendent on  the  life  of  the  insect  which  they 
beautify  j so  that  it  Is  impossible  to  preserve 
them.” 

In  the  ‘ Excursions  to  Arran,’  by  the  Rev. 
David  Landsborough,  we  find  an  account  of 
the  persevering  labours  of  an  Epeira,  “ who 
had  pitched  his  tent  tiy  the  way-side,”  which, 
in  our  opinion,  is  sufficiently  interesting  to 
warrant  us  in  extracting  nearly  the  whole  of 
it.  “ The  Spider  is  in  kings’  palaces  ; ” and 
kings  and  queens  too  may  learn  a lesson 
from  it,  and  so,  surely,  may  we.  Spiders 
have  not  got  justice  done  to  them  : they  are 
a much  more  interesting  race  than  many 
suppose.  They  improve  on  acquaintance  : 
the  better  they  arc  known,  the  more  they 
are  admired.  At  that  time  a whole  colony 
of  them  were  encamped  by  the  road-side, 
within  the  compass  of  half  a mile.  ‘‘As  he 
was  rather  a gigantic  Sjuder,  his  tent,  instead 
of  being  on  the  ground,  was  elevated,  like 
the  house  of  a giant  of  whom  in  early  life 
we  have  all  read.  It  was  built  on  the  tops 
of  the  common  grass,  JIolcus  lanatiis,  more 
than  a foot  above  the  ground.  Had  he  built 
his  house  on  the  top  of  one  stalk  of  grass, 
the  house  and  its  inhabitant  might  have 
borne  down  a single  slender  stalk.  But  he 
had  contrived  to  bring  together  several  heads 
whose  roots  stood  apart,  and,  with  cordage 
which  he  could  furnish  at  will,  had  bound 
them  firmly  together,  so  that  his  elevated 
habitation  was  anchored  on  all  sides.  From 
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1 iv'luitever  airt  the  wind  blew,  it  had  at  once 
1 halser  and  stay.  Not  only  did  he  hind  the 
1 heads  together,  but  he  bent,  doubled,  and 
fastened  them  down  as  a thatch  roof,  under 
which  his  habitation  was  suspended.  As  he 
was  a larger  Spider  than  usual,  his  house 
was  large  ; the  more  capacious  apartment, 
which  I believe  was  the  nursery,  being  below; 
and  the  smaller  one,  which  was  his  obser- 
vatory or  watch-tower,  being  above,  from 
which  he  could  pounce  on  his  prey,  or,  in 
case  of  hostile  attack,  could  make  his  escape 
by  a postern  gate,  so  as  to  conceal  Iiimself 
among  the  grass. 

“During  my  visit  in  June  last,  I was 
anxious,  as  we  returned  from  Whiting  Bay, 
to  ascertain  whether  this  interesting  colony 
of  tent-makers  was  still  in  a thriving  state  ; 
and  not  seeing  any  at  first,  I began  to  fear 
that  a Highland  clearance  had  taken  place. 
When  I at  last  discovered  a few  of  them,  I 
saw  that,  as  there  are  times  of  low  trade 
among  our  industrious  two-footed  artizans 
in  towns,  so  are  there  occasionally  hard  times 
among  our  six-footed  operatives  in  the 
country.  The  field  in  which  they  encamped 
had,  I suppose,  been  overstocked.  The 
stately  Holcus  had  been  eaten  down ; but 
these  shifty  children  of  the  mist  had  availed 
themselves  of  the  heather — doubling  down 
the  tops  of  some  of  the  heath-sprigs,  and 
under  this  thatched  canopy  forming  their 
suspension-tabernacles.  As  yet,  however,  it 
was  too  early  in  the  season.  The  house  had 
only  one  apartment  ; the  web  of  which  it 
was  formed  was  as  yet  thin,  so  that  through 
it  I could  see  the  Spider,  which  being  but 
half  grown,  had  not  yet  got  in  perfection  its 
fine  tiger-like  markings.  ‘ Go  to  the  ant, 
thou  sluggard  ; ’ go  also  to  the  Spider.  He 
who  taught  the  one  taught  the  other  ; and, 
learning  humility,  let  both  teach  thee. 

“ I said  that  kings  might  learn  of  the 
Spider  ; and  one  of  the  greatest  of  our  Scot- 
tish kings,  some  five  hundred  years  ago,  dis- 
dained not  to  learn  of  an  Arran  Spider  in.  the 
very  district  in  which  this  Spider  is  found. 
The  tradition  still  lingers  in  Arran,  that 
King’s-cross-point  was  so  named,  because 
from  this  point  in  Arran,  King  Robert  the 
Bruce  sailed  for  Garrick,  his  own  district  in 
Ayrshire.  When  he  was,  by  a train  of  ad- 
verse circumstances,  almost  driven  to  despair, 
it  is  said  that  after  a sleepless  night,  in  a 
humble  cot  on  this  rocky  point,  he  in  the 
morning  observed  from  his  lowly  bed  a Spider 
actively  employed  in  weaving  her  silken 
web.  To  make  it  firm  and  extensive,  she 
endeavoured  to  fasten  her  filmy  threads  on  a 
beam  projecting  from  the  roof,  but  in  attempt- 
ing to  reach  this  beam  she  fell  down  to  tlie 
ground.  Six  times  she  repeated  the  attempt 
with  no  better  success,  but  instead  of  being 
discouraged,  she  made  a seventh  attempt  — 
reached  the  wislied-for  point,  fastened  her 
adhesive  cords,  and  went  triumphantly  on 
with  her  work.  On  observing  this,  the  King 
sprang  up  with  reviving  liopes  and  fresh  reso- 
lution. ‘ Shall  I,’  said  he,  ‘ be  more  easily 
discouraged  than  this  reptile  ? Shall  she, 
in  spite  of  repeated  failures,  persevere  till 
crowned  with  success,  though  her  object  is  to 
enslave  and  destroy  ? and  shall  I leave  any- 

thing  untried  that  I may  deliver  from 
thraldom  my  oppressed  subjects  ? ’ He 
hastened  to  the  beach,  launched  a fishing- 
boat,  sailed  from  King' t-croxs-poini  for  Ayr- 
shire, which  he  reached  in  safety  — secretly 
assembled  his  liege  men  in  Garrick  — mode  a 
bold,  and  sudden,  and  successful  attack  on 
his  own  castle  of  Tunibcrry,  which  he  took 
from  the  vanquished  English  garrison  ; and, 
following  up  this  auspicious  blow,  he  ad- 
vanced on  the  side  of  victory,  till,  at  Bannock- 
burn, he  drove  the  cruel  invaders  from  the 
land,  and  set  once  more  our  beloved  Scotland 
free.”  | 

As  we  have  already  seen,  the  species  are 
very  numerous  ; some  difiering  widely  from  i 
others  ; but  the  space  we  have  already  occu-  1 
pied  compels  us  to  confine  ourselves,  in  the 
present  instance,  to  the  general  descri]>tion 
we  have  already  given  of  their  structure, 
habits,  &c.  One  particularity,  however,  in 
the  history  of  Spiders  remains  to  be  noticed, 
which  is  their  power  of  flight.  Thisischiefly 
exercised  by  those  of  minute  size.  It  is 
principally  in  the  autumnal  season  that  these 
diminutive  adventurers  ascend  the  air,  and 
contribute  to  fill  it  with  that  infinity  of  float- 
ing cobwebs  which  are  so  peculiarly  con- 
spicuous at  that  period  of  the  year.  When 
inclined  to  make  these  aerial  excursions,  the 
Spider  ascends  some  slight  eminence,  as  the 
top  of  a wall,  or  the  branch  of  a tree,  and, 
turning  itself  with  its  head  towards  the  wind, 
darts  out  several  threads  from  its  papilla;, 
and,  rising  from  its  station  commits  itself  to 
the  gale,  and  is  thus  carried  far  beyond  the 
height  of  the  loftiest  towers.  During  their 
flight  it  is  probable  that  Spiders  employ 
themselves  in  catcliing  such  minute  winged 
insects  as  may  happen  to  occur  in  their  pro- 
gress ; and  when  satisfied  with  their  journey 
and  their  prey,  they  suffer  themselves  to  fall, 
by  contracting  their  limbs,  and  gradually 
disengaging  themselves  from  the  thread  that 
supports  them. 

“ We  read  in  various  works,”  says  Vincent 
Kbllar,  “ that  Spiders  often  eject  a corrosive 
poisonous  juice,  in  consequence  of  wliich  the 
joints  become  inflamed  and  swelled  ; and 
even  that  the  crawling  of  a Spider  is  sufficient 
to  cause  inflammation  in  the  parts  which,  it 
touches.  It  might  perhaps  be  too  rash*ito 
contradict  the  assertions  of  many  vuiters, 
but  I have  never  found  these  observations 
adduced  by  men  who  have  been  exclusively 
occupied  with  the  study  of  Spiders,  nor  have 
lever  experienced  any  thing  of  this  kind 
myself  throughout  the  many  years  in  which 
I have  been  engaged  in  studying  insects  and 
spiders.  All  Spiders  are,  however,  insects  of 
prey,  and  feed  on  other  insects,  which  they 
catch  alive,  kill,  and  then  suck  out  their 
fluids.  For  this  end  they  are  mostly  pro- 
vided with  very  strong  chclee  or  mandibles. 
These  chelos  are  of  a liorny  substance,  bent 
inwards,  holiow,  and  provided  with  an 
opening  at  the  top,  and  arc  connected  with 
glands,  which  secrete  a corrosive  juice.  They 
discharge  this  juice  into  the  caitturcd  insects 
tliey  have  wounded,  apparently  to  kill  them 
sooner.  The  same  thing  happens  when  they 
wound  a person  who  has  caught  one.  and 
gives  it  pain.  Pain  will  naturally  be  the 
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; consequence  of  the  wound,  and  tlie  corrosive 
, ' juice  communicated  to  it ; the  wounded  part 
I becoming  inflamed,  and  swelling.  The  larger 
' the  Spider,  the  warmer  the  climate  or  season 
r of  the  year,  and  the  more  susceptible  the 
wounded  individual,  so  much  worse  will  the 
I eftects  be  ; and  it  is  therefore  no  wonder  that 
people  who  would  have  a fester  from  a simple 
l>rick  with  a needle,  should  feel  more  violent 
eftects  from  the  bite  of  a Spider.  Thus  the 
bite  of  the  Tarantula  in  southern  Italy, 
namely  Apulia,  according  to  late  observa- 
tions, IS  said  not  to  be  nearly  so  dangerous 
as  it  was  considered  formerly,  and  the  dis- 
ease attributed  to  the  bite  of  the  Tarantula 
is  said  to  be  more  the  consequence  of  the 
climate  and  manner  of  life  of  the  people. 
It  is,  however,  an  indisputable  fact  that 
Spiders  defend  themselves  when  they  arc 
persecuted  and  captured,  bite  with  their 
cheke,  and  drop  into  the  wound  a more  or 
less  poisonous  juice,  although  the  conse- 
quences are  very  seldom  dangerous.” 

Red  Spider.  There  is  a small  Tick,  so  com- 
monly called  the  Red  Spider  (Acarus  tela- 
rius),  that  it  may  be  described  here.  It  is 
scarcely  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  does 
considerable  injury  to  various  plants  in  warm 
dry  summers.  It  is  also  called  the  Plant 
Jlite.  Like  most  of  the  Arachnidee,  it  has 
eight  legs  ; its  colour  changes  from  yel- 
lowish to  brown  and  reddish,  and  on  each 
side  of  the  back  is  a blackish  spot.  In  the 
open  air  it  usually  attacks  kidney-beans. 
Among  trees,  the  young  limes  principally 
Bufier,  and  the  Mites  are  found  in  thousands 
on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves  These 
leaves  assume  a dirty  yellow  or  brownish 
appearance,  and  in  the  middle  of  summer 
the  trees  acquire  an  autumnal  hue.  In  hot- 
houses the  Red  Spider  feeds  during  the  whole 
year,  and  is  a great  pest  to  nurserymen  and 
gardeners.  It  spins  a sort  of  web  over  the 
leaves,  particularly  on  the  under  surface, 
and  sucks  the  juice  of  the  plants  with  its 
rostrum,  which  completely  enfeebles  and 
defoliates  them.  Vincent  KOllar  says  that 
frequently  sprinkling  the  plants  with  cold 
water  has  been  found  cificlent  os  a means  of 
destroying  these  insects : fumigating  the 
hot-house  repeatedly  with  strong  tobacco 
smoke  also  injures  them  in  some  degree. 
They  are  most  abundant  when  the  plants 
arc  kept  too  warm  in  summer  ; and  os  most 
hot-house  plants  tli/ive  well  when  placed  in 
the  open  air  in  July  and  August,  placing 
them  out  will  almost  entirely  free  them  from 
these  insects.  When  hot-house  plants  are 
placed  in  the  open  air,  the  precaution  must 
be  taken  of  sinking  the  pots  in  a warm  dung 
or  tan-bed  to  keep  the  roots  warm.  The 
roots  being  preserved  in  this  way,  the  plants 
will  defy  the  coldest  weather  they  are  ever 
likely  to  be  exposed  to  in  summer.  For 
kidney-beans  that  are  trained  on  sticks  in 
' the  open  air,  it  is  necessary  in  autumn  and 
I winter  to  cleanse  the  sticks  from  all  loose 
rind,  as  the  .Mites  take  up  their  winter 
quarters  within  it,  in  whole  families,  and  if 
' they  are  not  destroyed,  proceed  from  it  to 
; the  young  plants  the  ensuing  spring.  The 
history  of  Spiders  by  the  Baron  Walckenaer 
> if  the  best  tfmt  has  yet  been  published. 


SPIDER  MONKEY.  (A  teles.)  The  spe- 
cies belonging  to  this  genus  of  the  Qiuid- 
rumana  are  called  Spider  Monkeys,  from 
their  long  slender  limbs,  and  sprawling 
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movements.  They  exhibit  some  remarkable 
resemblances  to  the  human  conformation  in 
their  muscles,  and,  of  all  animals,  alone 
have  the  biceps  of  the  thigh  like  that  of  a 
man.  They  accordingly  make  little  use  of 
their  fore-hands  in  progression.  Their  co- 
lours are  chiefly  or  wholly  black,  or  fulvous- 
gray  ; face  black,  or  flesh-coloured.  They 
are  gentle  and  confiding,  and  capable  of 
much  attachment. 

SPIRULA  : SPIRULID.®.  A genus  and 
family  of  Dibranchiate  Cephalopods.  Ac- 
cording to  the  judgment  of  J.  E.  Gray,  Esq., 
of  the  British  Museum,  “ there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  Spirula  is  the  nearest 
recent  ally  of  the  Ammonites,  so  abundant 
and  so  numerous  in  kinds,  found  in  the  dif- 
ferent fossiliferous  strata.”  “ The  animal,” 
Jlr.  Gray  observes,  “ has  all  the  general  ex- 
ternal characters  of  the  cuttle-fish  ; that  is 
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to  say,  it  has  a large  distinct  head  with  eyes 
on  each  side,  eight  short  conical  arms  with 
series  of  small  discs  on  the  inner  side,  two 
long  arms  with  elongated  peduncles,  and  n 
bag-like  mantle  with  a process  in  the  middle 
above,  and  one  on  each  side  of  tlie  anal  tube 
below  ; but  it  difters  from  the  cuttle-fish  in 
being  entirely  destitute  of  any  fins,  being 
rather  compressed  behind,  and  showing  in 
the  specimen  under  examination  a part  of 
the  whorls  of  the  shell  above  and  below  ; but 
from  the  ragged  edges  of  the  skin  it  appears 
as  if  this  shell  was  covered  with  a skin  when 
the  animal  is  alive,  and  that  the  exposure  of 


the  surface  of  tlie  sliell  hag  only  been  caused 
by  the  contraction  of  the  animal,  and  egpe- 
cially  of  the  skin  over  the  shell,  from  the 
animal  having  been  placed  in  very  strong 
spirits  when  caught.  * » * The  mantle  is 
free  from  the  body  on  all  sides  at  its  oral 
edge,  and  without  any  cartilaginous  ridges  ; 
this  edge  is  formed  into  a point  on  the  centre 
of  the  dorsal  aspect,  and  into  two  mesial 
processes,  one  situated  on  each  side  of  the 
anal  funnel  on  the  ventral  side  ; the  funnel  is 
quite  free  from  the  mantle.  The  part  of  the 
shell  which  is  exposed  is  covered  with  minute 
rugosities  and  indistinct  reticulations,  some- 
what like  the  surface  of  a cuttle-fish  boue. 

“The  examination  of  tliis  animal  (con- 
tinues Mr.  G.)  confirms  me  in  the  opinion 
which  I expressed  in  the  ‘ Synopsis  of  the 
British  Museum  ’ (1840,  p.  149.),  that  the 
A mmo7iites,  from  their  texture  and  the  small 
size  of  the  last  chamber,  are  internal  shells, 
and  should  be  arranged  witli  the  Decapodous 
Cephalopods,  being  chiefly  distinguished 
from  the  Spirulae  by  the  sii)lion  being  always 
on  the  dorsal  margin  of  the  whorls,  and  the 
septa  being  foliated  on  the  edge.  I am 
aware  that  tills  opinion  is  not  in  conformity 
with  the  ideas  of  many  zoologists  and  com- 
parative anatomists,  for  Mr.  Owen,  in  the 
last  arrangement  of  these  animals  (Todd, 
Ency.  Comp.  Anat.),  though  he  places  the 
SpiruJcE  with  the  Ditn-anchiate.  Cephalopods, 
places  the  Am^noniies  with  Tetrabrmichcata 
next  to  Nautilus,  with  the  following  cha- 
racter, “ animal  unknown,  presumed  to  re- 
semble the  Nautilus." 

SPONDYLUS.  A genus  of  Mollusca,  for 
the  most  part  inhabiting  a rough  and  foli- 
ated bivalve  shell,  with  spines  and  plaits  ; 
the  valves  closely  united  by  two  strong  teeth. 
Eike  the  Pectens,  the  margins  of  the  mantle 
of  the  animal  are  garnished  with  two  rows 
of  tentacula,  and  in  the  outer  row  there  are 
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several  terminated  with  coloured  tubercles  : 
in  front  of  the  abdomen  is  a broad  radiated 
disc  with  a short  pedicle,  capable  of  contrac- 
tion and  elongation  ; and  from  its  centre 
there  hangs  a thread  terminated  with  an 
oval  mass,  the  use  of  which  is  unknown. 
They  live  at  great  depths  in  the  sea,  and 
attach  themselves  to  corals,  &c.  They  are 
also  frequently  fdund  adhering  to  anchors, 
cannons,  and  other  iron  articles  that  have 
been  for  some  time  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 
Many  of  the  species  are  very  beautiful,  and 


of  very  vivid  colours,  such  as  bright  red, 
pink,  and  yellow,  or  orange.  Some  of  the 
species  of  Spondylus,  as  the  water-clam 
(S]>ondi/lu3  varius),  form  a series  of  chamliers 
by  secreting  successive  layers  of  nacreous 
shell  at  a distance  from  each  other.  The 
genus  is  included  in  the  Ostraccan  family  of 
the  Acephalous  Testacca,  by  Cuvier.  Tlie 
Spondyli  are  eaten  like  Oysters;  and  the 
form  of  their  shells  is  generally  modified  by 
the  surface  of  the  objects  on  which  they  grow. 
They  are  found  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  the 
Alediterranean,  and  on  the  American  coasts. 

SPONGE.  iSpongia.')  A cellular  fibrous 
tissue,  or  reticulated  porous  substance,  found 
adhering  to  rocks,  and  produced  by  minute 
Polypi,  — animals  almost  imperceptibly 
small, — which  live  in  the  sea.  This  tissue 
is  covered  in  its  recent  state  with  a kind  of 
thin  coat  of  animal  jelly,  susceptible  of  a 
slight  contraction  or  trembling  on  being 
touched  — its  only  symptom  of  vitality. 
After  death  this  soft  gelatinous  matter  dis- 
appears. Every  coast,  from  the  Equator  to 
the  highest  Polar  regions,  furnishes  some 
species  of  Sponge  j but  they  exist  in  much 
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greater  abundance  in  warm  latitudes  than  ' 
in  cold,  and  they  attain  also  a much  greater 
size.  “ There  are  certain  forms  of  organiza-  1 
tion,”  observes  Mr.  Rymer  Jones,  “ so  closely 
allied  to  both  the  animal  and  the  vegetalne 
kingdom,  that  it  is  diiiicult  to  say  precisely 
in  which  they  ought  to  be  included.  Such 
are  the  Sponges,  which,  although  by  com- 
mon consent  admitted  into  the  animal  scries, 
will  be  found  to  be  excluded,  by  almost 
every  point  of  their  structure,  from  all  the 
definitions  of  an  animal  hitherto  deWsed. 
■What  is  an  animal  ? How  are  we  to  dis- 
tinguish it  as  contrasted  with  a mineral  or  a j 
vegetable  ? The  concise  axiom  of  Linna:ug 
upon  this  subject  is  well  known,  — ‘Stones 
grow  ; vegetables  grow  and  live  ; animals 
grow,  live,  and  feel.’  The  capability  of : 
feeling,  therefore,  formed,  in  the  opinion  of  | 
Linnasus,  the  great  characteristic  separating  i 
the  animal  from  the  vegetable  kingdom  ; 
yet,  in  the  class  before  us,  no  indication  of 
sensation  has  been  witnessed  ; contact,  how- 
ever rude,  excites  no  movement  or  contrac- 
tion which  might  indicate  its  being  i>crccivcd ; 
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] no  torture  has  ever  elicited  from  them  an 
I Intimation  of  sulferiug  ; tlicy  have  been 
I pinched  with  forceps,  lacerated  in  all  dirco- 
I tions,  bored  with  hot  irons,  and  attacked 
with  the  most  energetic  chemical  stimuli, 
without  shrinking  or  exhibiting  the  remotest 
appearance  of  sensibility.  On  the  otlier 
hand,  in  the  vegetable  world  we  have  plants 
which  apparently  feel  in  this  sense  of  the 
word.  The  sensitive  plant,  for  example, 
which  droops  its  leaves  upon  the  slightest 
touch,  would  have  fur  greater  claims  to  be 
considered  os  being  an  animal  than  the 
sponges,  of  which  we  are  speaking.” 

We  have  thought  proper  to  introduce  the 
' foregoing  quotation,  there  being  no  point  of 
I dispute  in  natural  history  which  has  been 
more  often  or  more  fiercely  contested  than 
the  ti-ue  nature  of  spotigcs.  That  the  animal 
and  vegetable  organizations  both  terminate 
obscurely  toward  the  inorganic  structures  of 
creation,  and  that  in  this  approach  to  their 
common  boundary  they  touch  and  melt  into 
each  other  at  more  than  one  point,  must  be 
evident  to  all  who  have  given  the  subject 
the  slightest  consideration  ; and  it  cannot 
be  wondered  at  that  in  this  instance,  where 
the  lines  of  demarcation  are  so  indistinct, 
different  rcasoners  have  come  to  different 
conclusions.  Thus  we  find  Dr.  Johnston, 
who  omits  them  in  his  work  on  British  Zoo- 
phyte, asserting  that  they  have  no  animal 
structure  or  individual  organs,  and  exhibit 
no  one  function  usually  supposed  to  be  cha- 
racteristic of  the  animal  kingdom.  “ Like 
vegetables,”  he  says,  “ they  ime  permanently 
fixed  ; like  vegetables,  they  are  non-irri- 
table  ; their  movements,  like  those  of  vege- 
j tables,  are  extrinsical  and  involuntary  ; their 
I nutriment  is  elaborated  in  no  appropriated 
digestive  sac  ; and,  like  cryptogamous  vege- 
tables or  algse,  they  usually  grow  and  ramify 
in  forms  determined  by  local  circumstances, 
and  if  they  present  some  peculiarities  in  the 
mode  of  the  imbibition  of  their  food,  and  in 
their  secretions,  yet  even  in  these  they  evince 
a nearer  affinity  to  plants  than  to  any  ani- 
mal whatever.” 

We  all  know  that  the  eommon  Sponge  is 
made  up  of  homy,  elastic  fibres  of  great 
delicacy,  united  with  each  other  in  every 
IxMsible  direction,  so  os  to  form  innume- 
rable canals,  which  traverse  its  substance  in 
all  directions  ; and  to  this  structure  it  owes 
its  useful  projxfrties,  the  resiliency  of  the 
I fibres  composing  it  making  them,  after  com- 
\ pression,  return  to  their  former  state.  But 
it  is  principally  to  the  observations  of  Dr. 
Grant  (which  have  been  confirmed  by  other 
naturalists)  that  wc  owe  the  elucidation  of 
the  real  character  of  the  spongy  structure, 
and  of  its  vital  action.  The  dried  sponge  is 
only  the  skeleton  of  the  living  animal : in 
its  original  state,  before  it  was  withdrawn 
: from  its  native  element,  every  filament  of 
its  substance  was  coated  over  with  a tliin 
I Aim  of  glairy  semifluid  matter,  comjioscd  of 
I aggregated  transparent  globules,  which  was 
I the  living  part  of  the  sponge,  secreting,  os  it 
I extended  itself,  the  homy  fibres  which  are 
I imtiedded  in  it.  When  Sponges  arc  ex- 
I ainined  in  their  living  state  and  natural 
( condition,  a constant  and  rapid  stream  of 


water  is  seen  to  issue  from  the  larger  orifices 
or  vents.  Tliis  stream  is  made  apparent  by 
the  movement  of  the  minute  partieles  con- 
tained in  it,  and  by  the  disturbance  of  those 
whieh  may  be  floating  in  the  surrounding 
fluid.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  easily  made 
apparent  that  water  is  as  eonstantly  being 
imbibed  through  the  minute  pores  ; and 
that,  after  traversing  the  smaller  cavities  of 
the  spongy  structure,  it  finds  its  way  into 
the  canals  through  wliich  it  is  e.xpelled.  No 
cause  has  been  assigned  for  this  movement, 
nor  is  it  easy  to  assign  any  : no  cilia  have 
been  discovered  ; and  tlie  tissues  are  pos- 
sessed of  so  little  contractility,  that  it  is  ; 
difficult  to  suppose  the  fluid  propelled  | 
tlirough  the  tubes  by  any  mechanical  influ-  i 
ence  on  their  part.  That  the  nutrition  and  I 
growth  of  the  Sponges  depend  on  the  water  | 
which  enters  the  pores,  and  on  the  minute  ; 
substances  it  holds  in  solution,  appears  evi- 
dent. And  not  only  does  tliis  circulation  of 
fluid  answer  tiie  purposes  of  nutrition,  but  it 
is  subservient  also  to  the  process  of  excre- 
tion. On  watching  the  currents  of  water 
that  issue  from  the  vents,  it  is  obsen^ed  that 
minute  flocculent  partieles  are  incessantly 
detached  and  carried  out  by  them.  “ The 
growth  of  the  Sponge  is  thus  provided  for  j 
the  living  gelatinous  matter  continually  ac- 
cumulates, and,  as  it  spreads  in  every  direc- 
tion, secretes  and  deposits,  in  the  form  pecu- 
liar to  its  species,  the  fibrous  material  and 
earthy  spicula  wliich  characterize  the  ske- 
leton.” From  this  description  of  the  struc- 
ture of  a Sponge  it  will  be  apparent  that  all 
parts  of  the  mass  are  similarly  organized : 
a necessary  consequence  will  be,  that  each 
part  is  able  to  carry  on,  independently  of 
the  rest,  those  functions  needful  for  exist- 
ence. If,  therefore,  a Sponge  be  mechani- 
cally divided  into  several  pieces,  every  por-  j 
tion  becomes  a distinct  animal. 

“ The  multiplication  of  Sponges,  however,” 
as  is  observed  by  the  author  before  quoted, 
and  to  whose  able  work  we  again  refer,  “ is 
effected  in  another  manner,  which  is  the 
ordinary  mode  of  their  reproduction,  and 
forms  a very  interesting  portion  of  their 
history.  At  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  if  a 
living  Sponge  be  cut  to  pieces,  the  channels 
in  its  interior  are  found  to  have  tlieir  walls 
studded  with  yellowish  gelatinous  granules, 
developed  in  the  living  parenchyma  which 
lines  them  ; these  granules  are  the  germs  or 
gcmmules  from  which  a future  race  will 
si>ring  J they  seem  to  be  formed  indifferently 
in  all  jiarts  of  tlic  mass,  spronting  as  it  were 
from  the  albuminous  crust  which  coats  the 
skeleton,  without  tlie  appearance  of  any 
organs  ajjpropriated  to  tlicir  development. 
As  they  increase  in  size,  they  are  found  to 
project  more  and  more  into  the  canals  which 
ramify  through  the  Sponge,  and  to  be  pro- 
vided witli  an  apparatus  of  locomotion  of  a 
description  which  we  sliall  frequently  have 
occasion  to  mention.  The  gcmmule  assumes 
an  ovoid  form,  and  a large  portion  of  its 
surface  becomes  covered  with  Innumerable 
vibrating  hairs  or  cilia,  os  they  are  denomi- 
nated, which  are  of  inconceivable  minute- 
ness, yet  individually  capable  of  exercising 
rni)id  movements,  wliich  produce  currents 
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in  tlie  surrounding  fluid.  As  soon,  tlicre- 
fore,  as  a geinmide  is  suflloiently  mature,  it 
becomes  detached  from  tiie  nidus  where  it 
was  formed,  and  wliirled  along  by  the  is- 
suing strearns  which  are  expelled"  through 
the  fecal  orifices  of  the  f)arent,  it  escapes 
into  the  water  around.  Instead,  however, 
of  falling  to  the  bottom,  as  so  apparently 
helpless  a particle  of  jelly  might  be  expected 
to  do,  the  ceaseless  vibration  of  the  cilia 
upon  its  surface  propels  it  rapidly  along, 
until,  being  iremoved  to  a considerable  dis- 
tance frorn  its  original,  it  attaches  itself  to  a 
proper  object,  and,  losing  the  locomotive 
cilia  which  it  at  first  possessed,  it  becomes 
fixed  and  motionless,  and  developes  within 
its  substance  the  skeleton  peculiar  to  its 
species,  exhibiting  by  degrees  the  form  of 
the  individual  from  which  it  sprung.”  The 
uses  to  which  the  Sponges  of  commerce  are 
applied  are  various  and  well  known.  They 
are  usually  prepared  before  they  come  to 
the  market,  by  being  beaten  and  soaked  in 
dilute  muriatic  acid,  with  a view  to  bleach 
them,  and  to  dissolve  any  adherent  portions 
of  carbonated  lime.  Dr.  George  Johnston, 
of  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  has  published  a 
work  on  the  British  Sponges,  which  is  illus- 
trated with  engraved  figures  of  all  the  spe- 
cies. This  admirable  book  is  indispensably 
necessary  to  any  one  who  would  study  the 
subject  of  this  interesting  and  much  disputed 
class  of  animals. 

SPONGE-CRAB.  [See  Dkomia.] 

SPOONBILL.  iPlatalea.)  A genus  of 
Grallatorial  birds,  of  which  the  two  best 
known  species  are  the  White  and  the  Ro- 
seate Simonbill ; the  former  appearing  to  be 
a general  inhabitant  of  the  Old  Continent, 
and  the  latter  of  the  New.  In  their  general 
structure  and  habits  they  are  allied  to  the 
Storks  and  Herons ; but  their  beak,  from 
which  their  name  is  derived,  is  long,  flat, 
and  broad  throughout  its  length,'  widening 
and  flattening  more  particularly  at  the  end, 
so  as  to  form  a round  spatula-like  disc. 

The  WnfTE  Spoon:bill  (.Platalea  leuco- 
roclia)  is  about  two  feet  six  inches  in  length  ; 
its  beak  is  eight  inches  and  a half,  and  dusky, 
with  several  undulated  transverse  ridges  of 
black,  and  the  tip  of  an  orange-yellow.  The 
feathers  at  the  back  of  the  head  form  a beau- 
tiful crest,  which  is  of  a yellowish  colour. 
The  whole  of  the  plumage  is  of  a pure  white, 
except  the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  which  is 
yellowish  buif ; the  naked  space  round  the 
eyes  and  on  the  throat  pale  yellow ; the 
base  of  the  latter  part  slightly  tinged  with 
rufous.  The  Spoonbill  frequents  the  borders 
of  rivers  and  sea-coasts,  migrating  with  the 
Herons  and  Storks  ; but  in  England  it  is 
now  scarcely  ever  seen.  The  nest  is  placed 
on  a high  tree  near  the  sea-side,  where  the 
female  lays  three  or  four  white  eggs,  gene- 
rally marked  with  a few  pale  red  spots : 
during  breeding- time  this  bird  is  very  cla- 
morous. It  feeds  upon  small  fish,  frogs, 
snails,  and  aquatic  insects  : the  flesh  is  high- 
coloured  when  dressed,  and  is  said  to  have 
the  flavour  of  a goose.  The  trachea  is  cu- 
riously formed,  having  a double  flexure,  like 
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the  figure  8,  but  the  convolutions  do  not 
cross  each  other,  the  points  of  contact  being 
united  by  a fine  membrane. 

The  Ro.seate  Spoonbill  iPlaicdea  Aja- 
ja)  is  a most  elegant  species,  two  feet  thj^ 
inches  in  length  : the  beak,  six  inches  in 
length,  and  marked  all  round  with  a groove 
parallel  to  the  margin,  is  of  a grayish  white, 
and  slightly  transparent,  showing  the  ramifi- 
cations of  its  blood-vessels  : the  forehead  and 
tliroat  are  naked,  and  whitish.  The  plumage 
is  of  a fine  rose-colour,  deepest  on  the  wings ; 
the  tail  coverts  crimson  : the  legs  gray  ; the 
claws  dusky.  It  inhabits  Guiana.  Mexico, 
and  other  parts  of  America ; and  its  habits 
are  very  similar  to  those  of  the  wliite  species. 

Mr.  Edwards,  in  his  ‘ Voyage  up  the  Ama- 
zon,’ alludes  to  this  species  as  being  very 
abundant  in  that  wildly  magnificent  region, 
and  as  excelling  (with  the  scarlet  ibis,  wliich 
he  names  with  it)  all  the  water-birds  in  gor- 
geousness and  delicate  colouring.  ” The 
roseate  Spoonbills,”  he  adds,”  do  not  migrate, 
as  do  the  ibises,  being  quite  common  upoi 
the  whole  coast,  and  sometimes  being  seen 
far  up  the  Amazon  in  summer.  The  delicate 
roseate  of  their  general  colouring,  with  the 
rich  lustrous  carmine  of  their  shoulders  and 
breast-tufts,  as  well  as  the  singfilor  formation 
of  their  bills,  render  them  objects  of  great 
interest  as  well  as  beauty.  They  are  seen 
fishing  for  slmimps  and  other  small  matters 
along  the  edges  of  the  water,  or  in  the  mud 
left  exposed  by  the  ebbing  tide,  and,  as  they 
eat,  grind  the  food  in  their  mandibles  moved 
laterally.  As  well  as  the  ibis,  they  are  ex- 
ceedingly shy  at  every  season  except  when 
breeding.  They  breed  in  the  same  places 
with  the  scarlet  ibises  and  wood  ibises,  and 
the  nests  of  the  three  resemble  each  other 
in  every  respect  but  in  size.  The  eggs  of 
the  Spoonbill  are  from  three  to  four,  large, 
white,  and  much  spotted  with  brown.” 

SPR.VT.  (CT«))ca  sprattus.)  This  fish  is 
so  much  allied  to  the  Herring  in  all  points 
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except  in  size,  ns  to  be  frequently  mistaken 
for  its  young  ; its  distinctive  characters  are, 
however,  sufficiently  evident  on  examina- 
tion. Tire  cliief  difference  consists  in  tire 
abdomen,  which  in  the  Sprat  is  more  strongl3’ 
serrated  : tire  back  fin  is  also  placed  farther 
from  the  head  than  in  the  Herring,  and  the 
uirder  jaw  is  longer  than  the  upper  : the  tail 
is  deeply  forked  ; the  scales  are  large,  round, 
and  deciduous  ; the  upper  part  of  the  head 
and  back  dark  blue,  with  green  reflections 
passing  into  silvery  white  on  the  sides  and 
bell.v.  In  length  a full-sizedSprat  measures 
six  inches,  and  nearly  an  inch  and  a quarter 
in  depth.  These  fish  are  taken  in  consider- 
able numbers  on  our  coasts,  particularly  the 
southern  and  western  ; and  though  not  so 
valuable  as  Herrings,  their  coming  into  the 
market  in  immense  quantities  and  at  a very 
moderate  price  immediately  after  the  Her- 
ring season  is  over,  thev  prove  very  useful  as  a 
cheap  and  agrecnhlc  food  during  the  winter 
months.  The  fisliing  season  begins  early  in 
November ; and  in  dark,  foggy  nights,  es- 
pecially, large  shoals  arc  often  taken.  So 
great,  indeed,  is  the  supply  occasionally,  that 
many  thousand  tuns  are  in  some  seasons  sold 
to  tlie  Kentish  hop-growers  and  farmers  for 
the  e.xpres3  purpose  of  being  used  as  manure. 

SPRINGBOK,  or  SPRINGBUCK.  (Aitti- 
lope  Euchore.')  Few  Antelopes  are  more 
entitled  to  our  notice  than  the  graceful 
Springbok,  whose  name  is  derived  from  the 
extraordinary  perpendicular  leaps  it  makes 
when  alarmed,  or  as  it  scours  the  plain. 
These  animals  are  gregarious,  and  nothing 
is  more  remarkable  than  their  habits  of  mi- 
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gration.  The  vast  wilds  in  the  interior  of 
itouth  Africa,  which  they  inhabit  in  aimost 
incredible  multitudes,  are  subject  to  seasons 
of  such  excessive  drought  that  not  a green 
leaf  or  a blade  of  grass  is  visible.  When  this 
scene  of  barrenness  occurs,  myriads  of  Spring- 
bucks make  their  way  towards  the  fertile 
cultivated  districts,  which  they  literally  in- 
undate, to  the  great  dismay  of  the  colonist, 
who  is  compelicd  to  drive  his  flocks  and 
herds  to  a distant  pasturage  while  the  work 
of  desolation  is  going  on.  They  continue  in 
'the  neiglilmurhoofl  of  the  Cape  for  two  or 
three  months  ■,  when  the  rainy  season  has 


sot  in  they  return  in  troops  of  many  thou- 
sands, covering  the  extensive  plains  for  se- 
veral hours  in  their  passage.  But  their  mi- 
grations are  not  made  with  impunity  : lions, 
hj'tenas,  and  other  beasts  of  prey  make  great 
havoc  in  their  ranks  ; and  the  gun  of  tlie 
colonist  is  used  with  unerring  aim.  Sevtral 
English  travellers  have  witnessed  and  de- 
scribed these  extraordinary  marches,  among 
whom  is  Mr.  Pringle,  who  says  that  he  once 
passed  through  one  of  these  migratory  hordes, 
near  the  Little  Fish  river,  •aliieh  whitened, 
or  rather  speckled,  the  country  ns  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach  ; and  he  estimates  the  num- 
bers at  one  time  in  view,  at  not  less  than 
2.5,000  or  30,000.  The  general  colour  of  the 
Springbuck  is  a light  j'ellowish  brown  ; the 
sides  and  belly  divided  by  a broad  band  of 
chestnut,  tvliieh  runs  down  part  of  the  shoul- 
ders : tile  upper  part  of  the  tail  is  white, 
the  lower  black  ; and  from  the  toil  some 
way  up  the  back  is  a stripe  of  white,  ex- 
pansible at  pleasure.  When  taken  young 
the  Springbuck  is  easily  tamed,  and  displaj-s 
the  confident  sportiveness  of  a goat. 

SQUALUS  : SQUALLDiE.  A genus  and 
family  of  cartilaginous  voracious  fishes.  [See 
SlIAKK.] 

SQUATINA.  [See  Angel-fish.] 

SQUILL  A;  or  MANTIS  CRABS.  A genus 
of  Crustacea,  belonging  to  the  order  Stoma- 
potla.  Its  carapace  only  covers  the  anterior 
half  of  the  thorax  ; the  hinder  being  formed 
of  rings  like  those  of  the  abdomen.  It  is 
provided  with  enormous  claws,  terminating 
in  a sharp  hook  ; the  last  joint  furnished 
with  six  sharp  projecting  spines,  and  the 
preceding  joint  with  three,  and  so  hollowed 
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as  to  render  this  claw'  a most  efficient  in- 
strument of  prehension  ; bearing  a consider- 
able resemblance  to  the  fore  legs  of  tlie  or- 
thopterous genus  Mantis:  hence  the  more 
popular  name  applied  to  the  siiecies  of  this 
genus.  The  other  foot-jaws,  and  the  three 
anterior  pairs  of  thoracic  members,  share 
in  this  conformation,  and  servo  to  hold  tlie 
prey  against  the  mouth.  The  three  pos- 
terior pairs  of  legs,  which  arc  attached  to  the 
annulated  portion  of  the  thorax,  are  fur- 
nished with  a brush  instead  of  a hook  at  their 
extremities,  and  more  resemble  the  abdomi- 
nal swimming-legs.  The  tail  is  expanded 
into  a broad  fin.  By  the  nature  of  its  confor- 
mation we  see  that  this  animai  is  adapted  both 
for  seizing  and  holding  its  prey,  ns  well  as 
for  swimming,  but  not  at  ail  for  walking. 
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SQUIRREL.  iSciurtts.)  A genus  of  Ro- 
dent mnmmalia,  characterized  by  tlie  lower 
incisors  being  very  compressed,  and  the  tail 
long  and  bushy.  From  this  latter  member 
being  turned  over  its  back  when  tlic  animal 
is  in  a state  of  rest,  the  genus  has  derived  its 
scietitific  name,  sciuriis  (.skia,  a shade,  and 
oura,  a tail),  of  which  the  Englisli  is  only 
a corruption.  The  fore  feet  have  four  toes, 
with  a trace  of  an  anterior  thumb  ; the  hinder 
feet  have  five  distinct  toes  : there  are  four 
molars  to  each  jaw,  and  a very  small  addi- 
tional one  in  front,  which  soon  falls.  The 
head  is  large,  the  eyes  prominent : tlrey  are 
active  animals,  ascending  trees  with  facility. 
Their  beauty  and  extreme  neatness  com- 
bined with  their  light  and  graceful  motions 
have  made  them  general  favourites. 

The  Common  Squirrel  (_Sciurus  vulgaris) 
is  completely  formed  for  an  arboreal  life; 
and  its  tail  is  extremely  long,  beautiful, 
and  spreading.  Its  general  length  from 
tlie  nose  to  the  tip  of  the  tail  is  about  fifteen 
inches.  The  ears  are  terminated  by  long 
tufts  of  hair  ; the  colour  of  the  head,  body, 
tail,  and  legs,  is  a bright  reddish  brown  ; 
the  belly  and  breast  are  white  ; the  eyes 
large,  black,  and  sparkling ; the  fore  feet 
strong,  sharp,  and  well  adapted  to  hold  its 
food  ; the  legs  short  and  muscular  ; the 
toes  long  ; and  the  nails  sharp  and  strong. 
The  upper  lip  is  cleft  5 the  fur  short  and 
silky ; there  are  four  molar  teeth  on  each 
side  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  five  in  the  upper, 
the  first  of  which  is  only  a small  tubercle  j 
and  the  incisors  are  two  in  each  jaw.  When 
on  the  gronnd,  they  move  by  successive 
leaps,  with  the  tail  extended  and  undu- 
lating i wdien  sitting,  tlie  tall  is_  elevated 
over  their  backs  like  a plume  ; but  the  forest 
is  their  home,  and  they  display  wonderful 
agility  in  leaping  from  bough  to  bough. 
The  Squirrel  lives  upon  nuts,  acorns,  beech- 
mast,  the  bark  of  young  trees,  leaf-buds,  and 
tender  shoots.  Like  the  hare  and  rabbit,  it 
generally  sits  on  its  hinder  legs,  using  its 
fore  paws  to  convey  its  food  to  the  mouth. 
It  is  most  provident  in  laying  up  its  winter 
stores,  not  merely  in  one  jilace  of  safety,  but 
in  several  holes  of  trees,  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  its  own  retreat  ; and  there 
vast  magazines  of  nuts  and  acorns  are  to  be 
found  in  that  dreary  season  when  the  trees 
are  divested  both  of  their  fruits  and  foliage. 
The  Squirrel’s  nest  is  constructed  with  great 
art,  of  moss,  twigs,  and  dry  leaves,  curiously 
Interlaced,  and  usually  placed  either  in  the 
hollow  of  a tree,  or  in  the  fork  between  two 
branches,  where  it  is  well  defended  from 
the  weather,  and  can  be  least  easily  dis- 
covered. Here,  generally  in  May  or  June, 
the  little  animal  brings  forth  its  young,  the 
young  family  rarely  consisting  of  more  than 
four  or  five.  The  Squirrel  never  appears  in 
the  open  fields,  but  keeps  among  the  tallest 
trees,  and  avoids  as  much  as  possible  the 
habitations  of  men.  It  is  so  extremely  vi- 
gilant, that  if  the  tree  in  which  it  resides  be 
only  touched  at.  the  bottom,  it  instantly 
takes  the  alarm,  quits  its  nest,  leaps  to  an- 
other and  another  tree,  and  thus  travels  on 
till  it  finds  itself  in  perfect  security  ; and  it 
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returns  to  its  home  by  similar  arboreal  paths, 
unattainable  by  any  other  quadruped.  Their 
agility  is  such  that  it  is  a very  difficult  thing 
to  shoot  a Squirrel  in  motion.  “ They  have 
been  seen,  when  hard  jiresscd,  and  when  the 
distance  to  the  next  tree  has  been  beyond 
their  most  extravagant  leaps,  to  tlirow  them- 
selves oft’,  spreading  abroad  their  limbs  so  os 
to  make  their  body  as  parachute-like  os 
possible  to  break  their  fall ; and  on  reaching 
the  ground  without  harm,  bound  along  for 
the  few  Intervening  paces,  and  ascend  the  , 
tree  with  a celerity  almost  too  quick  for  the 
eye  to  follow."  The  Common  Squirrel  in- 
habits Europe,  North  America,  and  the 
northern  and  temperate  parts  of  Asia.  In 
Sweden  and  Lapland  the  colour  changes  to 
gray  in  the  winter  season  ; in  Siberia  it  is 
often  seen  entirely  white  ; and  even  in  this 
country  some  slight  variation  in  the  colour 
is  observable  ; sometimes,  indeed,  it  is  found 
with  the  tail  milk-white,  all  the  other  parts 
being  of  the  usual  colour.  When  in  cap- 
tivity the  Squirrel  may  be  said  to  be  always 
in  motion. 

The  Grey  Squirrel  (Nci’urttsCoroh’ncTisis) 
is  extremely  common  in  North  America, 
especially  in  oak,  hickory,  and  chestnut 
forests.  Formerly  it  was  so  abundant  in 
many  districts  as  to  become  a scourge  to  the 
inhabitants.  Its  colour  is  usually  a fine 
bluish-gray,  mixed  with  a slight  tinge  of 
orauge,  and  tiie  tail  is  edged  with  white.  It 
is  a small  species,  remarkable  for  its  beauty 
and  activity,  and  when  kept  in  confinement 
is  exceedingly  playful  and  mischievous. 

The  Fox  Squirrel  iSciurus  vulpinus)  is 
a large  species,  aud  inhabits,  exclusively,  the 
pine  forests  of  the  Southern  States  of  Ame- 
rica. The  body  is  fourteen  inches  in  length, 
and  the  tail  sixteen.  The  colour  is  gray  and 
black,  or  mottled. 

The  Cat  Squirrel  {Sciurus  cineretis)  is 
distinguished  by  the  fineness  of  the  texture 
of  its  fur.  The  length  of  the  body  is  twelve 
inches,  and  of  tlie  tail  fourteen  : the  colour 
cinereous  above,  and  wliite  beneath  : the  toil 
is  less  distichous  than  in  the  others,  and 
striped  with  black.  It  has  four  molar  teeth 
only  on  each  side  of  the  upper  jaw.  ^ | 

The  Red  Squirrel,  or  Hudson’s  Bat  j 
Squirrel,  (Scuirus  //udsonias),  is  a beautiful  j 
species,  inhabiting  the  pine-forests  of  Hud-  | 
son’s  Bay  and  tiie  Northern  States  of  Ame-  , 
rica.  It  is  marked  along  the.middle  of  the 
back  with  a ferruginous  line  from  head  to 
tail ; the  sides  are  paler  ; and  the  belly  is  of 
a pale  ash-colour,  mottled  with  black.  The 
tail,  which  is  neither  so  long  nor  so  bushy  as 
that  of  the  common  kind,  is  of  a ferruginous 
colour,  barred  with  black  ; and  towards  the 
tip  lias  a broad  belt  of  the  same  colour.  In 
size  it  is  somewhat  less  than  the  European 
Squirrel. 

The  Barbarv  Squirrel.  {Sciitrus  gctii- 
liis.)  This  is  a native  of  Barbary  and  other 
parts  of  Africa,  living  usually  in  palm  trees. 
It  has  full  black  eyes,  with  white  orbits; 
tlie  Iiead,  feet,  body,  and  tail  are  cinereous, 
j inclining  to  red  ; the  sides  arc  longitudinally 
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marked  with  two  white  stripes  ; the  belly  is 
white  ; and  the  tail,  which  is  bushy,  is  regu- 
larly marked  with  shades  of  black.  It  is 
about  the  size  of  the  common  Squirrel. 

The  P.tLM  Squirrel.  (Sciurtis  palma- 
rtim.)  This  species  has  acquired  its  name 
from  its  being  commonly  seen  frisking  about 
palm  trees  in  the  East  Indies.  It  princi- 
pally feeds  on  fruit,  and  is  said  to  be  very 
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fond  of  the  palm  wine,  which  is  extracted 
from  the  cocoa  trees.  The  female  lays  her 
young  in  the  holes  of  old  walls.  This  spe- 
cies is  not  uufrequently  brought  alive  to  tliis 
country. 

The  Plaxtain  Squirrel.  iSciurtts  biK- 
fteatus. ) This  pretty  species  is  a native  of 
Java,  and  is  constantly  kept  by  the  Javanese 
as  a pet.  One  which  Mr.  Adams  obtained 
when  visiting  that  country  in  the  Saraarang, 
he  describes  as  “ an  amusing  little  animal, 
full  of  frolic,  and  as  playful  as  a kitten.  He 
never  carried  his  tail  over  his  back,  like  the 
greater  number  of  his  consimilors,  but  would 
trail  it  gracefully  along  the  ground.  When 
angry,  he  would  dilate  this  ornamental  ap- 
pendage, and  bristle  up  the  hairs,  like  an 
irritated  cat.  His  natural  cry  was  a weak 
chirping  sound,  but  when  teazed  beyond  his 
powers  of  endurance,  he  would  make  a sharp, 
low,  and  passionate  noise.  He  seemed  to 
court  caresses,  and  would  receive  them  with 
pleasure.  His  food  consisted  of  bananas  and 
cocoa»-nut3,  which  he  would  usually  nibble 
like  a rat,  though  sometimes  he  would  place 
it  between  his  paws.  He  was  a remarkably 
cleanly  little  creature,  continually  dressing 
his  fur  in  the  manner  of  the  Felince.  When 
' he  slept,  he  rolled  himself  up  like  the  dor- 
j mouse,  with  his  tail  encircling  his  body. 
Always  active  and  blithe,  he  would  some- 
times perform  feats  of  extraordinary  aplity, 
bounding  to  great  distances,  and  clinging  to 
I every  object  within  his  reach.” 

' STAG.  [See  Deer,  Red.] 

STAG-BEETLE.  In  the  article  Lucanus 
we  have  entered  at  some  length  on  a de- 
scription of  the  most  common  genus  of  the 
Stai/-beetle.  We  may  here  refer  our  readers 
to  two  or  three  of  the  most  remarkable  ge- 
nera of  exotic  LncanUlve.  In  Australia  we 
find  the  genus  Lamprima,  in  which  the  pre- 
valent colouring  is  metallic  green  ; the 
mandibles  are  short,  and  clothed  with  hairs 
on  the  inside.  In  New  Zealand  occurs  the 
genus  /Jendrolilax,  which  at  first  sight  re- 
sembles a small  species  of  Dynastes.  In 
South  America  we  meet  with  the  genus 


Phohdotus,  in  which  the  body  is  covered 
with  scales.  On  the  island  of  ChiloB  the 
truly  remarkable  genus  C/iiasoipiathus  occurs, 
in  the  male  of  which  the  mandibles  arc 
longer  than  the  body,  bent  down  towards 
the  tip,  where  they  arc  reflexed  j on  their 
under  side,  at  the  base,  there  is  a long  horn. 
Our  figure  will  illustrate  the  form  of  this 
curious  insect  better  than  the  longest  de- 
scription j that  with  the  long  jaws  shows  the 
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male,  while  the  figure  of  the  thorax  and  head 
represent  those  of  the  female,  in  which  the 
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mandibles  are  very  short.  Another  curious 
genus  allied  to  this  is  Sphenognathus,  a native 
of  Columbia. 

STAPHYLINHS  : STAPHYLINIDAS. 

A genus  and  family  of  Coleopterous  insects. 
They  have  in  general  the  head  large  and 
flat,  strong  mandibles,  an- 
terinse  short,  the  thorax  as 
broad  ns  the  abdomen,  the 
elytra  truncate  at  the  tip, 
but  still  covering  the  wings, 
which  are  of  ordinary  size. 

The  species  are  usually  found 
under  dead  leaves,  stones, 
dung,  &c.  Our  figure  repre- 
sents the  Staphi/Unus  iOcy- 
pus)  oicns,  a large  and  cha- 
racteristic species  of  the  fa- 
mily, which  is  very  common 
in  tliis  country,  and  by  many 
known  familiarly  os  the  staphtlinus 
“ Devil’s  Coach  Horse,”  oi.enb. 
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Dr.  Erichson,  of  Berlin,  Ima  published,  in 
one  volume,  a monograph  of  all  the  species 
of  this  extensive  family  : Great  Britain  pos- 
sesses many  different  genera  and  species  of 
the  group. 

STARLING.  A genus  of 

Passerine  birds,  having  the  beak  compressed, 
particularly  towards  the  point,  which  is 
blunt  and  nail-like.  Of  these,  the  best 
known  species  is  the  Common  Starling 
(Sturniis  vulgaris),  which  is  about  the  size 
of  the  blackbird  : the  bill  is  straight,  sharp- 
pointed,  and  of  a yellowish  brown  ; in  old 
birds  deep  yellow  : the  whole  plumage  dark, 
glossed  with  green,  blue,  purple,  and  copper, 
each  feather  being  marked  at  the  end  with  a 
pale  yellow  spot : the  wing-coverts  are  edged 
with  yellowish-brown  ; the  quill  and  tail- 
feathers  dusky,  with  light  edges : the  legs 
are  reddish  brown.  The  Starling  is  an  in- 
habitant of  almost  every  climate  ; and  as  it 
is  a familiar  bird,  and  easily  trained  in  a 
state  of  captivity,  its  habits  have  been 
more  frequently  observed  than  those  of  most 
‘ other  birds.  They  make  an  artless  nest  in 
, hollow  trees,  the  eaves  of  old  houses,  towers, 
and  cliffs  overhanging  the  sea.  In  the  au- 
i tumn  they  fly  in  vast  flocks,  and  may  be 
i kno\vn  at  a great  distance  by  their  whirling 
mode  of  flight.  So  attached  are  they  to 
■ society,  that  they  not  only  join  those  of  their 
own  species,  but  also  birds  of  a different  kind, 

; and  are  frequently  seen  in  company  with 
Redwings,  Fieldfares,  Jackdaws,  &c.  ^ Their 
! principal  food  consists  of  worms,  snails,  and 
j caterpillars  ; they  also  eat  various  kinds  of 
grain,  seeds,  and  berries  j are  said  to  be  par- 
ticularly fond  of  cherries  ; and  are  accused 
of  breaking  and  sucking  the  eggs  of  other 
birds.  They  are  very  docile  in  confinement, 

! and  may  be  easily  taught  to  repeat  short 
I phrases,  or  whistle  tunes,  with  great  exact- 
i ness,  — their  powers  of  imitation  being  con- 
siderable. 
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“ The  Starling  shall  always  have  a friend 
in  me,”  says  that  genuine  defender  of  the 
feathered  race,  Charles  Waterton,  Esq.  “ I 
admire  it  for  its  fine  shape  and  lovely  plu- 
mage i I protect  it  for  its  wild  and  varied 
I song  ; and  I defend  it  for  its  innocence." 
j “ There  is  not  a Ijird  in  all  Great  Britain 
more  harmless  than  the  Starling  : still  it  has 
to  suffer  persecution,  and  is  too  often  doomed 
! to  see  its  numbers  thinned  by  the  hand  of 


wantonness  or  error.  The  farmer  complains 
that  it  sucks  his  pigeons’  eggs,  and,  when 
the  gunner  and  his  assembled  jiarty  wish  to 
try  their  new  percussion  cap,  the  keeiier  is 
ordered  to  close  the  holes  of  entrance  into 
the  dovecot  overnight  ; and  the  next  morn- 
ing three  or  four  dozen  of  Starlings  are  cap- 
tured to  be  shot : while  the  keeper,  that  slave 
of  Nimrod,  receives  thanks,  and  often  a boon, 
from  the  surrounding  sportsmen,  for  having 
freed  the  dovecot  from  such  a pest.  Alas  1 
these  poor  Starlings  had  mereiy  resorted  to 
it  for  shelter  and  protection,  and  were  in  no 
way  responsible  for  the  fragments  of  egg-  ; 
shells  which  were  strewed  upon  the  floor.  ■[ 
These  fragments  were  the  work  of  deep- 
designing  knaves,  and  not  of  the  harmless  , 
starling.  The  rat  and  the  weasel  were  the  : 
real  destroyers  ; but  they  had  done  the  deed 
of  mischief  in  the  dark,  unseen  and  unsus- 
pected ; while  the  stranger  Starlings  were 
taken,  condemned,  and  executed,  for  having  ^ 
been  found  in  a place  built  for  other  tenants  i ; 
of  a more  profitable  description.”  , ^ 

We  take  leave  also  to  add  a few  lines  re-  1 
specting  this  bird  from  the  ‘ Journal  of  a Na- 
turalist.’ “ Thej'  vastly  delight,  in  a bright 
autumnal  morning,  to  sit  basking  and  preen-  ! 
ing  themselves  on  the  summit  of  a tree, 
chattering  all  together  in  a low  song-like  ji 
note.  There  is  something  singularly  curious  ' 
and  mysterious  in  the  conduct  of  these  birds  ; : 
previous  to  their  nightly  retirement,  by  the  • 
variety  and  intneacy  of  the  evolutious  they  j 
execute  at  that  time.  They  will  form  themr 
selves,  perhaps,  into  a triangle,  then  shoot  1 
into  a long,  pear-shaped  figure,  expand  like  i 
a sheet,  wheel  into  a ball,  as  Pliny  observes,  I 
each  individual  striving  to  get  into  the 
centre,  &c.,  with  a promptitude  more  like  , 
parade  movements  than  the  actions  of  birds. 
As  the  breeding  season  advances,  these  pro- 
digious flights  divide,  and  finally  separate 
into  pairs,  and  form  their  summer  settle- 
ments ; but  probably  the  vast  body  of  tliem 
leaves  the  kingdom.” 

A second  species  is  found  in  the  south  of  i 
Europe,  and  is  distinguished  from  the  former  i 
by  its  uniform  colour,  wanting  the  whitisli 
spots,  and  having  the  feathers  longer  and  j 
more  pointed.  This  is  the  Sturnus  unicu'lor.  [ 

STAUROPITS.  A genus  of  nocturnal  Lev  |i 
pidoptera,  containing  the  j 

Stauropus  kagi,  or  Lobster  Motfi.  j 
This  Moth  is  found  in  various  parts  i 
of  the  south  of  England,  but  is  compara-  : 
lively  rare.  It  varies  from  two  inches  and 
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a quarter  to  three  inches  in  expanse  : its 
colour  a dull  grayish-brown,  with  the  fore- 
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wings  varied  towards  the  base  and  hind 
margin  with  reddisli : tlic  base  is  pale,  suc- 
cee<led  by  a broad  dark  bar,  witli  several 
paler  patches  occupying  tlie  middle  of  the 
wing,  followed  by  a wave<l  and  toothed  pale 
Btriix;.  The  apical  portion  of  the  wing  is 
paler,  with  a row  of  small  black  sub-margi- 
nal dots,  preceded  on  the  costa  by  a luteous 
stripe  : the  hind  wings  are  brown,  with  an 
angulated  pale  striite  running  from  the  outer 
margin  half-way  across  the  middle  of  the 
wings.  The  Caterpillar  is  rusty  gray,  or 
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fawn  colour : the  cocoon  is  closely  woven, 
and  more  resembles  silver  paper  than  any 
; other  material.  The  perfect  insect  appears 
in  June  and  July,  and  the  caterpillar  in 
the  autumn.  It  feeds  on  the  hazel,  alder, 

I sloe,  &c. 

I STEENBOK.  {Antilope  traffiilus.)  Few 
I of  the  Antelope  tribe  are  more  graceful  than 
j the  Steenbok.  Its  body  is  well  made  and 
I compact ; its  legs  long  and  slender  ; its  head 
small  and  well  formed  ; and  its  tail  scarcely 
perceptible.  The  length  of  tliis  animal  is 
about  three  feet  six  inches,  and  the  height  at 
the  shoulder  under  twenty  inches.  The 
, upper  parts  of  the  body  are  of  a reddish- 
fawn  colour  ; the  hair  on  shoulders,  back, 

I and  rides  appearing  to  be  tipped  with  a 
; silvery  hue  : the  nose  and  legs  are  dark 

■ brown  ; the  breast,  belly,  and  inner  parts  of 
: the  limbs  white  : but  what  most  conspicu- 
{ ously  marks  this  species  is  a black  line  which 
i passes  from  the  root  of  each  horn  backwards, 

1 uniting  between  the  ears,  and  forming  an 

■ obtuse  angle.  The  horns  are  smooth,  po- 
i lished,  and  finely  pointed  -,  the  ears  very 
I long  and  broad.  It  inhabits  the  stony  plains 
! and  rocky  hills  of  South  Africa ; is  parti- 
> cularly  shy,and  runs  with  remarkable  swift- 
, ness.  It  is  much  hunted  on  account  of  the 
I delicacy  of  its  flesh,  which  is  esteemed  ex- 
I celicnt  venison. 

STELEEBI0A.  An  order  of  Radiata,  of 
1 which  the  Asteruu,  or  Star-fish  may  be 
I taken  os  the  type.  [See  Astekias.] 

STELEIO.  The  name  of  a genus  of  Sau- 
1 rians belonging  to  the  Iguana  family.  They 
I arc  characterized  chiefly  by  having  the  tail 
I encircled  with  rings  of  large  scales  that  arc 
« often  spinous. 

STERLET.  (Accipenier  rutlienux.)  The 
1 smallest  species  of  Sturgeon,  being  from  two 
I to  three  feet  in  length  : it  is  found  in  the 
1 Volga  and  some  other  Russian  rivers,  and  is 
: < considered  a great  delicacy.  The  caviar 
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made  from  this  fish  is  confined  almost  ex- 
clusively to  the  use  of  the  royal  table. 

STICKLEBACK.  CGastcrnsteue.)  A ge- 
nus of  Acanthopterygious  fishes,  comprising 
several  species,  wliich  differ  principally  in 
their  number  of  spines,  and  are  named  ac- 
cordingly. The  TiniEE-spiNBt)  Stickle- 
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BACK  (Gasterostcus  aculeatiis)  is  found  in 
almost  every  river,  brook,  and  pond.  It 
seldom  grows  to  the  length  of  two  inches 
and  a half : the  eyes  are  large  ; the  belly  is 
prominent ; the  body  near  the  toil  is  square; 
and  the  sides  are  covered  with  large  bony 
plates,  placed  transversely.  On  the  back 
there  are  three  sharp  spines,  capable  of  ele- 
vation or  depression  at  pleasure  ; the  dorsal 
fin  is  placed  near  the  tail ; the  pectoral  fins 
are  broad ; the  ventral  spine  triangular  at 
the  base  ; and  a small  fold  of  skin  forms  a 
horizontal  crest  on  each  side  of  the  tail. 
The  colour  of  the  back  is  green  ; the  cheeks, 
sides,  and  belly  silvery  white  ; but  in  some 
the  lower  jaw  and  belly  are  of  a bright 
crimson.  These  fishes  are  sometimes  so 
plentiful  in  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire  and 
Cambridgeshire  as  to  be  collected  and  used 
for  manuring  the  land  in  their  vicinity. 
The  males  are  exceedingly  pugnacious,  and 
they  use  their  spines  with  such  fatal  effect, 
that  one  occasionally  rips  up  and  kills  tlie 
other. 

The  other  species  deserving  mention  is 
the  Fifteex-spined  Stickleback  (Gosfe- 
rosteus  spinachia),  which  is  of  a more  elon- 
gated form  than  the  others,  and  is  common 
around  our  coast,  and  in  the  Baltic  ; seldom, 
however,  ascending  rivers.  Thqugh  less 
active  than  its  brethren  of  the  fresh  water,  it 
is  scarcely  less  voracious,  devouring  the  fry 
of  other  fishes,  crustaceans,  &c.  It  keeps 
near  rocks  and  stones  covered  with  sea- 
weeds, among  which  it  takes  refuge  on  any 
alarm  ; but  is  very  pugnacious,  and  seldom 
loses  any  opportunity  that  presents  itself  of 
displaying  its  natural  ferocity.  It  spawns 
in  spring,  and  the  young,  less  than  half  an 
inch  long,  are  seen  in  considerable  numbers 
in  summer  at  the  margin  of  the  sea. 

It  has  been  satisfactorily  ascertained  that 
this  species  of  Stickleback  constructs  a nest 
wherein  to  deposit  its  spawn,  and  guards  it 
with  watchful  care  till  the  young  fry  make 
their  appearance.  In  our  article  “ Fishes  ” 
a circumstantial  account  of  tills  fact,  as  given 
by  Jfr.  Couch,  appears  ; and  in  the  ‘ Trans- 
actions of  the  Berwickshire  Naturalists’ 
Club  ’ the  fact  is  further  confirmed  by  Mr. 
Dunenn  and  the  Rev.  Jlr.  Turnbull.  They 
say,  “These  nCsts  are  to  lie  found  in  spring  and 
summer,  on  several  parts  of  our  coasts,  in 
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rocky  and  weedy  pools  between  tide-murks.  ' 
Tliey  are  about  eight  inches  in  length,  and 
of  an  elliptical  form  or  pear-shaped,  formed 
by  matting  togetlier  the  branches  of  some 
common  fiicm,  ns,  for  examijle,  the  fucita 
nodosiis,  with  various  conferva:,  alva:,  the 
smaller  rioridesB,  and  corallines.  These 
are  all  tied  together  in  one  confused  compact 
mass,  by  means  of  a thread  run  through, 
and  around,  and  amongst  them  in  every 
conceivable  direction.  The  thread  is  of 
great  length,  as  fine  as  ordinary  silk,  tough, 
and  somewhat  elastic  ; whitish  and  formed 
of  some  albuminous  secretion.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  fish  must  first  deposit  its 
spawn  amid  the  growing  fucus,  and  after- 
wards gather  its  branches  together  around 
the  eggs,  weaving  and  incorporating  at 
the  same  time  all  tlie  rubbish  that  is  lying 
or  floating  around  tire  nucleus.  They  were 
narrowly  watched  for  some  weeks,  and 
it  was  observed  that  the  same  fish  was 
always  in  attendance  upon  its  own  nest. 
During  the  time  of  hope  and  expectation, 
they  become  fearless,  and  will  allow  them- 
selves to  be  taken  up  Ijy  the  hand  repeatedly. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  their  object  in 
remaining  near  the  nest  is  to  guard  it  against 
the  attacks  of  such  animals  as  might  feel 
inclined  to  prey  upon  its  contents. 

STIIilFER.  A genus  of  JIolluscous  ani- 
mals, one  of  whicli  was  discovered  by  Arthur 
Adams,  Esq.,  of  II-  M.  S.  Samarang,  living 
on  the  body  of  a starfish  (^Asterias)  on  the 
coast  of  Borneo.  It  1ms  two  elongate  subu- 
late tentacles,  with  the  eyes  sessile  near  the 
outer  side  of  their  base,  and  a small  rounded 
head.  Tlie  mantle  is  entirely  enclosed  and 
covered  by  the  thin  sliell,  and  the  foot  is 
narrow,  slender,  very  much  produced  beyond 
the  head  in  front,  and  scarcely  extended  at 
all  behind. 

STIPITURDS,  or  Soft-tailed  Flv- 
CATCiiEK.  (Stipiturus  malachurus.')  TMs 
curious  species  of  bird  inhabits  Australia. 
The  lieak,  which  is  dark  brown,  is  furnished 
with  strong  bristles  : the  general  colour  of 
the  plumage  is  ferruginous,  but  the  feathers 
of  the  upper  parts  of  the  body  and  wings 
are  streaked  down  the  middle  with  brownish 
black  : over  the  eyes,  arising  at  the  base  of 
tlie  beak,  is  a pale  blue  streak  ; tliroat  and 
fore  part  of  the  neck  of  the  same  blue  colour: 
the  feathers  of  the  rump  are  soft,  long, 
and  silky  ; wings  short,  nearly  reaching  to 
the  base  of  the  tail,  whicli  is  upwards  of 
four  inches  long ; tiie  shafts  very  slender 
and  black,  the  webs  on  each  side  consist- 
ing of  minute  slender  hairy  black  fila- 
ments, placed  at  distances,  and  distinct  from 
each  other,  as  in  the  feathers  of  tlie  Cas- 
sowary. It  is  fond  of  marshy  places, 
abounding  witli  long  grass  and  ruslies. 
When  disturbed,  its  fliglit  is  very  short, 
and  it  runs  on  the  ground  with  great  swift- 
ness. 

STOAT.  [See  Ermine.] 

STILT,  or  STILT  PLOVER.  (Iliman- 
topus.)  A genus  of  wading  birds,  remark- 
able for  the  extreme  length  and  slenderness 
of  their  legs,  and  for  the  peculiar  form  of  the 
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' bill,  which  is  round,  slender,  and  pointed. 
Stilts,  though  not  numerous,  are  found  in 
every  quarter  of  tlie  globe  ; the  species  wliicli 
occasionally  visits  England  and  Western 
Europe  being  spread  througliout  Asia  aud 
Africa  — two  others  beiii"  met  with  in  Ame- 
rica, and  one  in  Australia.  Tlie  European 
species  is  white,  with  a black  calotte  and 
mantle,  and  red  legs.  They  are  destitute  of  a 
hind  toe,  and  their  long  legs  are  so  feeble  as 
to  render  walking  a painful  effort  to  them  ; 
but  they  fly  with  great  swiftness,  and  swim 
well.  They  frequent  marshes,  shallow  lakes, 
&c. ; and  feed  upon  minute  shell-fish,  insects,  ] 
Crustacea,  &c.  In  constructing  their  nests,  : 
six  or  eiglit  pairs  of  birds  unite  to  build  a ; 
platform,  by  which  the  nests  may  be  raised  ! 
above  the  middle  of  the  water.  [&e  Himan- 

TOPUS.]  ! 

STOCK-DOVE.  (CoIuTtiba  cenas.)  From 
the  Stock -dove,  or  common  Wild  Pigeon,  . 
most  of  the  beautiful  varieties  of  the  Co- 
lumbidai,  which  in  a state  of  domestication  | 
are  dependent  upon  man,  derive  their  origin: 
hence  tlie  name  5tocI-dove.  It  is  fourteen 
inches  in  length  : the  bill  is  pale  red  ; the 
head,  neck,  and  upper  part  of  the  back  are 
of  a deep  bluish  gray,  reflected  on  the  sides  of  i 
tlie  neck  with  glossy  green  and  gold  ; breast  j 
pale  reddish  purple  ; the  lower  part  of  the  | 
back  and  the  rump  light  gray  or  ash,  as  are 
also  the  belly,  thighs,  and  under  tail-coverts; 
the  primary  quill  feathers  are  dusky,  edged 
with  white,  the  others  gray,  marked  with 
two  black  spots  on  the  exterior  webs,  forming 
two  bars  across  each  wing ; tail  ash-gray, 
tipped  with  black : legs  and  feet  red  ; claws 
black.  Such  are  the  colours  of  a Pigeon  in 
a state  of  nature  ; but  the  pigeon-fancier’s 
art  has  been  carried  so  far  as  to  produce  an 
almost  endless  variety  of  tints  among  the 
various  domesticated  species.  Wild  Pigeons 
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are  said  to  migrate  in  large  flocks  into 
England  at  the  aiiproach  of  winter,  from  the 
nortlicrii  regions,  and  return  in  the  spring  : 
many  of  them,  however,  remain  in  tliis 
country,  only  cliaiiging  their  quarters.  They 
build  in  the  hollows  of  decayed  trees,  and 
usually  have  two  broods  in  the  year  ; but  in 
a state  of  domestication  tbey  generall  v breed 
every  month  ; and  althougii  tliey  only  lay 
two  eggs  at  a time,  if  all  were  suft'ered  to  live 
their  increase  in  a few  years  would  become 
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enormous.  The  male  ami  female  perform 
the  office  of  incubalion  by  turns,  and  feed 
their  young  by  casting  up  the  provisions 
which  they  have  treasured  up  in  their  capa- 
' cious  crop.  At  first  the  young  are  served  with 
food  considerably  macerated  ; but  as  they 
grow  older,  the  parents  gradually  diminish 
the  trouble  of  preparing  it ; and  at  length  send 
■I  forth  the  young  birds  to  provide  for  them- 
selves. However,  when  they  have  plenty  of 
provisions,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  young 
ones  almost  fit  for  flight,  and  eggs  hatching 
1 at  the  same  time  in  the  identical  nest. 

STOMAPOD.A.  An  order  of  the  class 
Crustacea,  all  the  species  of  which  are  ma- 
rine, and  the  largest  only  found  in  tropical 
climates.  In  many  of  the  animals  composing 
this  Order  the  feet  approach  the  mouth.  The 
general  form  of  the  body  bears  considerable 
resemblance  to  that  of  the  Crayfish  and  its 
allies  ; the  abdomen  being  much  prolonged, 
the  tail-fin  much  expanded  laterally,  and 
the  appendages  beneath  the  abdomen  being 
develoiied  ami  used  os  fin-feet.  As  they  in- 
habit the  deep  parts  of  the  sea,  their  habits 
are  not  well  known,  bnt  they  are  supposed 
to  be  voracious.  [Sec  Squill.v,  and  Opossum 
SUKIMP.] 

STOM.VTIA.  A genus  of  Mollusca,  the 
shells  of  which  are  auriform,  but  distin- 
guished from  Jialiotis  by  being  destitute  of 
the  series  of  holes  ; mouth  large,  oblong, 
interior  pearly.  They  are  found  in  the  East 
Indian  seas,  and  in  those  of  Australia. 

STOXECHAT.  {SaxicoJa  rvhicola.)  This 
bird,  which  belongs  to  the  same  family  as  the 
Robin  Red-breast,  is  nearly  five  inches  in 
length  ; nnd  is  chiefly  found  on  wild  heaths 
and  commons,  where  it  feeds  on  small  worms 
and  all  kinds  of  insects.  The  bill  is  black  ■,  the 
head,  neck,  and  throat  black,  faintly  mixed 
with  brown;  on  each  side  of  the  neck,  imme- 
diately above  the  wings,  there  is  a large  white 
spot ; the  back  and  wing-coverts  are  of  a fine 
velvet  black,  edged  with  brown  ; the  quills 
next  the  body  are  white  at  the  bottom,  form- 
ing a' spot  of  that  colour  on  the  wings  ; the 
breast  is  a bright  hay  : the  rump  white  ; tail 
and  legs  black.  This  solitary  bird  builds  at  the 
roots  of  bushes,  or  underneath  stones,  care- 
fully concealing  the  entrance  of  the  nest, 
and  using  a variety  of  arts  to  prevent  any 
one  from  tracing  it  to  its  retreat.  It  is  al- 
most continually  on  the  wing,  flying  from 
bush  to  bush,  and  resting  but  for  a few 

■ seconds  at  o time.  The  sound  of  its  note  has 
been  thought  to  resemble  the  clicking  of  two 

■ stones  together,  which  circumstance  has  been 
. given  as  the  origin  of  its  name. 

STONE  CURLEW.  {fEdicnemus  crcpi- 
' tam. ) This  bird  is  also  called  the  Whistling 
or  Norfolk  Plover,  and  belongs  to  the  order 
OrcUUxlora.  It  is  larger  than  the  W oodcock, 

■ the  expansion  of  the  wings  being  three  feet. 

: It  has  a straight  bill,  two  inches  long,  black 
• towards  the  base,  and  yellow  at  the  tip. 

■ Under  each  of  the  eyes  there  is  a bare  space, 
of  a ycllowisii  green  : the  breast  and  thighs 
are  a yellowish  white  ; the  middle  of  the 

: back,  the  head,  and  the  neck  arc  black, 
> edged  with  a reddish  osh-colour  ; on  the 


quill-feathers  there  are  transverse  white 
spots  ; and  some  of  the  wing-feathers,  svhich 
are  tipped  with  white,  appear  beautifully 
mottled.  The  tail  is  about  six  inches  long, 
and  variegated  like  the  wings  ; the  legs  are 
long  and  yellowish  ; the  claws  small  and 
black.  This  bird  has  no  hind  toe,  and  those 
before  are  united  by  a small  membrane.  It 
is  a native  of  several  English  counties,  par- 
ticularly Norfolk.  It  is  rapid  on  foot,  and 
powerful  in  flight,  which  it  executes  in  wide 
circles  ; and  it  is  remarkable  for  its  piercing 
shrill  note,  which  it  sends  forth  in  the  even- 
ing. It  lays  two  eggs  of  a dirty  white,  marked 
with  spots  and  streaks  of  a deep  reddish 
colour  ; feeds  on  slugs,  worms,  and  cater- 
pillars ; and  its  flesh,  when  young,  is  con- 
sidered delicious. 

White  of  Selborne  observes  in  a letter  to 
Pennant,  “ I wonder  that  the  Stone  Curlew, 
Charadriiis  Oidicnemus,  should  be  mentioned 
by  writers  as  a rare  kind  : it  abounds  in  all 
the  campaign  parts  of  Hampshire  and  Sussex, 
and  breeds,  I think,  all  the  summer,  having 
young  ones,  I know,  very  late  in  the  autumn. 
Already  (March  30.)  they  begin  clamouring 
in  the  evening.  They  cannot,  I think,  witli 
any  propriety,  be  called,  as  they  are  by  Mr. 
Ray,  ‘ circa  aquas  versantes  ; ’ for  writh  us, 
by  day  at  least,  they  haunt  only  the  most 
dry,  open,  upland  fields  and  sheep-walks, 
far  removed  from  water  : what  they  may  do 
in  the  night  I cannot  say.  Worms  are  their 
usual  food,  but  they  also  cat  toads  and  frogs. 
It  lays  its  eggs,  usually  two,  never  more 
than  three,  on  the  bare  ground,  without  any 
nest,  in  the  field ; so  that  the  countryman, 
in  stirring  his  fallows,  often  destroys  them. 
The  young  run  immediately  from  the  egg, 
like  partridges,  &c.,  and  are  withdrawn  to 
some  fiinty  field  by  the  dam,  where  they 
skulk  among  the  stones,  wliich  are  their  best 
security  ; for  their  feathers  are  so  exactly  of 
the  colour  of  our  gray-spotted  Hints,  that  the 
most  exact  observer,  unless  he  catches  the  eye 
of  the  young  bird,  may  be  eluded.  . . . (Edic- 
nemus  is  a most  apt  and  expressive  name  for 
them,  since  their  legs  seem  swollen  like  those 
of  a gouty  man.  After  han'est  I have  shot 
them  before  the  pointers  in  turnip-fields.” 
This  bird  appears  to  be  pretty  generally  dis- 
tributed throughout  Europe  ; in  the  south  of 
France  and  in  Italy  it  is  abundant : and  in 
many  parts,  as  in  Britain  and  Germany, 
it  is  migratory  ; but  it  is  seldom  met  with 
in  the  northern  counties  of  England,  and 
scarcely  ever  in  Scotland. 

STORK.  (Ciconia.)  A genus  of  large 
Grallatorial  birds.  In  most  countries  Storks 
are  held  in  great  esteem  by  the  inhabit- 
ants, ns  they  tend  to  prevent  the  increase 
of  noxious  vermin  by  destroying  great 
numbers,  all  the  species  being  extremely 
voracious.  They  reside  in  marshy  places, 
where  their  chief  food  (reptiles,  worms,  and 
insects)  is  found  ; and  they  migrate  in  large 
flocks  to  immense  distances,  returning  regu- 
larly to  their  former  habitations.  They  have 
no  voice,  but  produce  a clattering  with  their 
bills,  by  striking  the  mandibles  together. 
Among  the  ancients,  to  kill  them  was  con- 
sidered a crime,  which,  iu  some  places,  was 
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punislied  even  with  dcntli ; and,  like  the 
Ibia,  thia  bird  became  the  object  of  worship. 
Tire  Stork  is  remarkable  for  its  great  affection 
towards  its  young,  but  more  especially  for 
its  attention  to  its  parents  in  old  age. 

The  White  Stork  (Ciconia  alba)  is 
upwards  of  three  feet  six  inelies  long.  Tlie 
head,  the  neck,  and  the  whole  of  the  body 
are  of  a imre  white  ; the  scapulars  and  wings 
black  : the  bill,  seven  inches  in  length,  is  of 
a tine  red  colour  ; and  the  legs  and  bare  part 
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of  the  thighs  are  also  red.  The  neck  is  long 
and  arched  ; and  the  feathers  near  the  breast 
are  long  and  pendulous.  The  Stork  Inhabits 
various  parts  of  the  temperate  regions  of 
the  Old  Continent,  though  it  rarely  visits 
England.  The  nest  is  made  of  dry  sticks, 
twigs,  and  aquatic  plants,  sometimes  on  large 
trees,  or  the  summits  of  high  rocky  cliffs  : 
this,  however,  says  Bewick,  seldom  hapiicns, 
for  the  Stork  iirefers  the  neighbourhood  of 
populous  places,  where  it  finds  protection 
from  the  inhabitants ; who,  for  ages,  have 
regarded  both  the  bird  and  its  nest  as  sacred, 
and  commonly  place  boxes  for  them  on  the 
tops  of  the  houses  wherein  to  make  their 
nests  ; to  which  they  return,  after  the  most 
distant  journeys,  and  every  Stork  takes  pos- 
session of  his  own  box.  When  these  are  not 
provided  for  them,  they  build  on  the  tops  of 
chimneys,  steeples,  and  lofty  ruins.  The 
Stork  lays  from  two  to  four  eggs,  the  size 
and  colour  of  those  of  a goose,  and  the  male 
and  female  sit  by  turns.  They  are  singularly 
attentive  to  their  young,  both  together  never 
quitting  the  nest,  but  each  by  turns  bringing 
provisions  for  them.  Their  food  consists  of 
serpents,  lizards,  frogs,  small  fish,  &c.  In 
their  migrations  these  birds  avoid  the  ex- 
tremes of  heat  and  cold  ; never  being  seen 
in  summer  farther  north  than  Russia  or 
Sweden,  nor  in  winter  farther  south  than 
Egypt,  where  it  is  constantly  seen  during 
that  season.  Before  they  take  their  depar- 
ture they  assemble  in  large  flocks,  making 
a clattering  noise,  and  appearing  to  be  all 
bustle  and  consultation  ; but  when  they  are 
actually  about  to  leave,  the  whole  body  be- 
come silent,  and  move  at  once,  generally  in 
the  night.  The  flesh  of  tliis  bird  is  very 
rank,  and  not  fit  for  food. 


|2atural 

The  Brack  Stork.  (Ciconia  nujru.)  This  ' 
species  is  not  so  large  as  the  preceding,  being 
about  three  feet  in  length.  Its  head,  neck, 
the  whole  of  the  upper  parts  of  its  liody, 
wings,  and  tail  are  dusky,  with  green  and 
purple  hues ; the  under  parts  of  the  breast 
and  belly  arc  pure  wliite  ; the  beak,  the 
naked  skin  about  the  eyes,  and  throat,  are  ; 
deep  red  ; as  also  are  the  legs.  The  Black  i 
Stork  inhabits  many  parts  of  Europe,  but  is 
not  so  common  os  the  white.  It  is  said  to  i 
be  a solitary  bird,  frequenting  the  most  se-  I 
questered  places  to  breed  : it  builds  on  trees,  i 
laying  two  or  three  eggs,  of  a dull  white, 
shaded  with  green,  and  slightly  marked  with 
brown  spots.  Like  the  White  Stork,  its 
flesh  is  wholly  unfit  for  food. 

The  American  Stork.  (Ciconia  magu-  | 
ari.)  There  is  little  difference  in  size  be-  I 
tween  this  species  and  the  common  White  ^ 
Stork  : the  head,  neck,  back,  tail,  and  all  I 
the  under  parts  of  the  body  are  of  a pure 
white  : the  feathers  at  the  base  of  the  neck 
are  long  and  pendent ; the  wings  and  upper 
tail-coverts  are  dusky,  glossed  with  green  ; 
a large  naked  space  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
throat,  which  is  capable  of  dilatation,  is  of  a 
fine  Vermillion  hue,  as  is  also  the  skin  which 
surrounds  the  eyes.  The  beak  is  greenish- 
yellow  ; the  feet  red,  and  the  claws  brown. 
This  bird  inhabits  various  parts  of  America, 
and  is  said  to  be  good  food. 

STBATIOMID.®.  A family  of  Dipterous 
insects,  which  in  the  perfect  state  are  gene- 
rally found,  in  damp  situations,  upon  flowers, 
sucking  their  sweets.  They  are  mostly 
prettily  coloured,  and  some  of  the  species 
have  beautiful  metallic  tints.  The  larvss 
of  some  are  aquatic,  wliilst  others  are  found 
under  ground,  in  dung,  or  the  rotten  detritus 
of  wood  ; but  they  all  agree  in  retaining  the 
larva  skin  in  its  original  form  during  their 
existence  in  the  pupa  state. 

STORilY  PETREL.  [See  Petrel.] 

STREPSIPTERA.  The  name  pven  by 
Kirby  to  an  order  of  insects  (consisting  only 
of  a single  family,  Stylojiidce)  which  possess 
rudimental  elytra  in  the  form  of  linear  and 
spirally  twisted  scales.  The  species  com- 
posing this  order  are  all  of  small  size,  nonjs 
of  them  reaching  a quarter  of  an  inch  in 
length.  The  body  is  long  and  narrow  ; 
the  thorax  large  and  singularlj'  developed  ; 
mouth  with  two  slender  acute  jaws,  wide 
apart,  and  two  biarticulale  palpi ; anterior 
wings  transformed  into  a pair  of  short, 
slender,  contorted  appendages  ; posterior 
wings  very  large,  folding  longitudinally  like 
a fan.  The  head  is  distinct  and  eximsed  : it 
is  transverse,  with  the  eyes  very  large,  lateral, 
and  prominent,  being  placed  upon  the  con- 
tracted sides  of  the  head,  which  gives  them 
the  appearance  of  being  inserted  upon  short 
footstalks.  The  number  of  hexagonal  facets 
is  small,  and  they  are  singularly  separated 
from  each  other  by  a septum  or  partition, 
which,  being  elevated  above  the  Icnse.s,  gives 
the  eyes  a cellular  surface.  In  Elenchus 
tenuicornis  Mr.  Templeton  could  detect  only 
about  fifteen  lenses  in  the  cj’es,  which  are 
quite  sessile.  The  antenna:  are  of  singular 
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construction,  although  consisting  of  but  a 
few  joints.  Mr.  Kirby  (says  Mr.  M’estwood) 
noticed  the  analogy  wlilch  existed  between 
the  antenniB  of  some  of  tlicse  insects  and 
many  Coleoptera  and  Ilymenoptera  whicli 
have  branching  or  furcate  antenna:.  But  it 
is  to  be  observed,  that,  with  tlve  exception  of 
a very  few,  antennae  tluis  constructed  are 
found  only  amongst  male  insects  ; and  hence 
it  appears  not  improbable  that  all  the  winged 
individuals  of  this  order  yet  discovered  are 
males,  all  exhibiting  a complicated  structure 
in  their  antennae.  The  true  wings,  which 
are  very  large  and  membranous,  are  attached 
at  the  anterior  lateral  angles  of  the  meta- 
thorax, and  can  be  folded  up  longitudinally 
at  the  sides  of  the  body.  The  legs  are  mo- 
derately long,  and  rather  weak,  but  the  coxae 
of  the  two  anterior  pairs  are  elongated,  giving 
them  considerable  powers  of  motion.  The 
femora  are  simple  ; the  tibitn  not  furnished 
with  spurs  ; and  the  tarsal  joints  are  fur- 

■ nlshed  beneath  with  large  fleshy  cushions, 
without  any  terminal  ungues.  These  in- 
sects, in  their  early  states,  are  parasitic  in 
the  bodies  of  various  bees  and  wasps ; the 
larva,  when  full-grown,  protruding  its  head 
between  the  abdominal  segments  of  these 
insects,  appearing,  at  flrst  sight  like  a small 
flattened  acarus. 

Jlr.  Kirby's  account  of  the  discovery  of 

■ these  insects,  and  of  the  bursting  forth  of 

• the  imago,  is,  in  Mr.  Westwood’s  opinion,  so 
; interesting,  that  he  gladly  avails  himself  of 

• the  following  extract.  After  mentioning 
: that  he  had  repeatedly  observed  something 

upon  the  abdomen  of  various  Andrense, 
’ which  he  had  at  flrst  regarded  as  a kind  of 
1 acarus,  lie  at  length  determined  to  examine 
; and  desenbe  one  of  them  : “ But  what  was 
: my  astonishment  when,  upon  attempting  to 
I disengage  it  with  a pin,  I drew  forth  from 
; the  body  of  the  bee  a white  fleshy  larva  a 
, quarter  of  an  inch  long,  the  head  of  which 
il  had  mistaken  for  an  acarus.  How  this 
animal  receives  its  nourishment  seems  a 
r mystery.  Upon  examining  the  head  under 
1 a strong  magnifier,  I could  not  discover  any 
: mouth  or  proboscis  with  which  it  might  per- 
f forate  the  corneous  covering  of  tlie  abdomen, 
j and  so  support  itself  by  suction  : on  the 
under  side  of  the  head,  at  its  junction  witli 
the  body,  there  was  a concavity  ; but  I could 
observe  nothing  in  this  but  a uniform  un- 
broken surface.  As  the  body  of  the  animal 
»s  inserted  in  the  body  of  tlie  bee,  docs  that 
;part  receive  its  nutriment  from  it  by  ab- 
(' sorption  ? After  I had  examined  one  spe- 
oimen,  I attempted  to  extract  a second  ; and 
t ;he  reader  may  imagine  how  greatly  my 

■ utonishinent  was  increased  when,  after  I 
; tiad  drawn  it  out  but  a little  way,  I saw  its 
i4kin  burst,  and  a head  as  black  as  ink,  with 
Ivarge  staring  eyes  and  antennse,  consisting 

>f  two  branches,  break  forth,  and  move  itself 
oriskly  from  side  to  side.  It  looked  like  a 
ittle  imp  of  darkness  just  emerging  from 
.he  infernal  regions.  I was  impatient  to 
t'lecome  better  acquainted  with  so  singular 
» i creature.  When  it  was  completely  dis- 
t mgaged,  and  I had  secured  it  from  making 
: ts  escape,  I set  myself  to  examine  it  as  ac- 
ti.'urately  as  possible ; and  I found,  after  a 


careful  inquiry,  that  I had  not  only  got  a 
nondescript,  but  also  an  insect  of  a new 
genus,  whose  very  class  [order]  seemed  du- 
bious.” 

“ In  the  perfect  state,  these  insects  are  but 
short-lived,  delicate  creatures.  Mr.  Dale, 
who  has  been  very  fortunate  in  his  disco- 
veries of  this  order,  tluis  describes  the  pro- 
ceedings of  one  which  he  caught  flying,  on 
the  7th  of  May,  over  a quickset  hedge  of  a 
garden.  ‘ It  looked  milk-white  on  the  wing, 
with  a jet-blaek  body,  and  totally  unlike 
any  thing  else  j it  flew  with  an  undulating 
or  vacillating  motion  amongst  the  young 
shoots,  and  I could  not  catch  it  till  it  settled 
on  one,  when  it  ran  up  and  dowm,  its  wings 
in  motion,  and  making  a considerable  buzz 
or  hum,  ns  loud  as  a Sesin  ; it  twisted  about 
its  rather  long  tail,  and  turned  it  up  like  a 
Staphylinus.  I put  it  under  a glass,  and 
placed  it  in  the  sun  j it  beeame  quite  furious 
in  its  confinement,  and  never  ceased  running 
about  for  two  hours.  Tlie  elytra,  or  pro- 
cesses were  kept  in  quick  vibration  ns  well 
as  the  wings  ; it  buzzed  against  the  sides  of 
the  glass,  with  its  head  touching  it,  and  tum- 
bled about  on  its  back.  By  putting  two  bees  | 
{Andrena  labialis)  under  a glass  in  the  sun, 
two  Stylops  were  produced  : the  bees  seemed 
uneasy,  and  went  up  towards  them,  but  evi- 
dently with  caution,  ns  if  to  fight  ; and 
moving  their  antennie  towards  them,  re- 
treated. I once  thought  the  bee  attempted 
to  seize  it ; but  the  oddest  thing  was  to  see 
the  Stylops  get  on  the  body  of  the  bee  and 
ride  about,  the  latter  using  every  effort  to 
throw  his  rider.”  These  insects  appear  at 
different  times  of  the  year,  and  seem  widely 
distributed. 

To  the  foregoing  we  should  add,  that  in 
the  ‘ Anniversary  Address  delivered  at  the 
Entomological  Society,  Feb.  10.  1845,  by  the 
President,  G.  Newport,  Esq.,  F.  K.  S..’  it 
was  shown,  from  the  discoveries  of  Dr.  Siebold 
of  Erlangen,  that  the  Slrepsiptera  undergo 
a singular  metamorphosis ; that  the  males 
and  females  differ  from  each  other,  the  me- 
tamorphosis of  the  males  being  complete, 
they  alone  being  furnished  with  wings  : the 
females,  on  the  contrary,  have  neither  legs, 
wings,  nor  eyes,  and  greatly  resemble  larv®. 
These  females  are  viviparous,  and  never  quit 
the  bodies  of  the  Ilymenoptera  in  which 
they  live  ns  parasites.  The  young  Strep- 
siptera,  at  the  moment  that  they  burst  the 
eggs  in  which  they  are  developed  within 
the  body  of  the  parent,  have  six  legs,  and 
arc  furnished  with  organs  of  manducation. 

STRIGOPS.  A remarkable  genus  of 
Scansorial  birds  belonging  to  the  Parrot  fa- 
mily, which  at  first  sight  has  a strong  re- 
semblance to  an  Owl.  It  was  established  by 
Mr.  G.  Gray  for  the  reception  of  a species  in 
the  British  Museum,  to  which  he  has  given 
the  name  of  Strigo/is  habroptilus.  It  is  of  a 
greenish  colour,  mottled  and  streaked  with 
black  ; and  from  a letter  of  Mr.  Strange, 
read  at  the  Zoological  Society,  it  ajipcars  I 
that  in  New  Zealand,  where  it  is  very  rare,  ; 
it  is  called  Kakapo,  and  is  nocturnal  in  its 
habits  ! resorting  in  the  daj'-time  to  burrows  ; 
formed  under  the  roots  of  trees,  or  to  large  ! 
I 
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masses  of  rock.  It  feeds  on  the  roots  of  tlie 
fern,  and  on  tlie  outer  covering  of  the  1‘hor- 
mium  tevax,  or  New  Zealand  flax.  Tlie 
Trench  Museum  has  subsequently  obtained 
a specimen  from  Stewart  Island,  to  the  south 
of  New  Zealand.  A figure  of  it  is  given  in 
‘ ^’Illustration,’  December  4.  1847. 

STMGID7E.  The  name  of  the  family  of 
Nocturnal  birds  of  wliich  the  Owl  {Stiix)  is 
the  type.  [See  Owl.] 

STROMBUS  : STROMBID^.  A genus 
and  family  of  Mollusca,  for  the  most  i>art 
found  in  the  seas  of  tropical  countries,  in- 
habiting large  and  tliick  oval  shells.  Tlie  head 
of  tlio  animal  is  furnishedwitii  a proboscis 
and  two  sliort  tentacula ; and  tlie  eyes  are 
situated  on  a lateral  peduncle  longer  than  the 
tentacula  itself.  Spire  of  the  shell  mode- 
rate ; mouth  long,  and  rather  narrow,  ter- 
minated by  a canal  more  or  less  long  and 
recurved  ; right  lip  dilated  in  the  adult,  and 
having  a small  notch  or  sinus  near  the 
canal  j left  lip  sometimes  tiiickened  j oper- 
culum horny,  long,  and  narrow.  In  many 
species  the  spire  is  quite  hidden  by  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  outer  lip.  In  the  Strombus 
ffiyas,  a very  large  species,  whicli  is  cauglit  for 
tlie  table,  pearls  are  said  to  be  occasionally, 
though  very  rarely,  found.  Mr.  Wood,  in 


pelkoan’s-foot  shell. 

(strombus  [aporbhais]  pes-peleoaki.) 

his  ‘ Zoography,’  relates  that  he  saw  a pink 
pearl,  weigliing  twenty-four  grains,  taken 
from  the  body  of  one  of  tliis  species  that  was 
caught  off  the  island  of  Barbadoes.  As  an 
example  of  tliis  group  of  shells  we  have  sub- 
joined a figure  of  tlie  Strombus  (Aporrliais) 
Pes-PeJecani,  or  Pelecan’s-foot  shell,  which 
has  received  its  name  from  the  processes 
round  the  mouth  being  arranged  and  con- 
nected much  as  in  the  foot  of  that  well- 
known  bird.  Some  of  tlie  Stromlis  are  used 
to  make  artificial  cameos.  [See  Helmet 
SUELL.] 

STRUTIIIO.  [See  OsTRicn.] 

STRUTIIIOLARIA.  A genus  of  marine 
Mollusca,  found  in  New  Holland  and  New 
Zealand.  Tlie  shells  are  oval,  in  shape  like 
a Bucemum,  but  differ  in  having  a tliiekened 
lip  ; the  spire  is  elevated  ; mouth  oval,  ter- 
minated by  a very  short  straiglit  canal  ; no 
varices ; operculum  horny  ; they  are  both 
rare  and  singular. 

STRUTHIONIDyD.  The  name  of  a fa- 
mily of  large  birds.  Incapable  of  flight, 
having  mere  rudimentary  wings,  but  long 


and  strong  legs  j including  tlic  Ostrich,  the 
Cassowary,  and  other  congeneric  species. 

STURGEON.  (Acciperuer.)  A genus  of 
large  Cartilaginous  fish,  allied  somewhat  to 
the  Shark  and  Ray,  but  differing  essentially 
in  structure,  as  well  as  in  habits.  There 
are  several  species. 

TheCoMMOx  Stvrgeoh (Accipemer sturio} 
is  generally  about  six  feet  long,  but  sometimes 
attains  to  the  length  of  eighteen.  It  inhabits 
the  Northern,  European,  and  American  seas, 
migrating  during  the  early  summer  moutlis 
into  the  larger  rivers  and  lakes,  and  return- 
ing to  the  sea  again  in  autumn,  after  having 
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deposited  its  spawn.  Its  form  is  long  and 
slender,  gradually  tapering  towards  the  tail, 
and  covered  throughout  the  whole  length 
by  five  rows  of  strong,  large,  bony  tubercles, 
rounded  at  the  base,  and  terminated  above 
by  a sharp  cuiwed  point  in  a reversed  direc- 
tion. The  body  of  the  Sturgeon  is  more  or 
less  covered  with  bony  plates,  arranged  in 
longitudinal  rows  ; and  the  head  is  armed 
in  a similar  manner  : the  snout  is  long  and 
slender,  obtuse  at  the  tip,  and  furnished  ; 
beneath,  at  some  distance  from  the  end,  with  ‘ 
four  long  worm-shaiied  cirri  : the  mouth, 
placed  under  the  elongated  muzzle,  is  small 
and  toothless  ; and  the  palatal  bones  form 
the  upper  jaw  j the  air-bladder  is  very  large, 
and  communicates  by  a wide  opening  with 
the  gullet.  The  pectoral  fins  are  oval,  and  ; 
middle-sized  ; the  dorsal  small,  and  situated  j 
very  near  the  tail ; the  ventral  and  anal  fins  J 
are  also  small,  and  placed  nearly  opposite 
the  dorsal.  The  tail  is  lobed  or  slightly  i 
forked,  the  upper  lobe  extending  far  beyond 
the  lower.  The  general  colour  is  cinereous 
above,  with  dusky  specks,  and  yellowish- 
white  beneath  ; and  the  tops  of  the  tubercles 
are  of  a, similar  cast.  Though  generally 
considered  as  a fish  of  slow  motion,  it  is 
sometimes  seen  to  swim  with  great  rapidity, 
and  also  to  spring  out  of  the  water  with 
great  force  at  intervals.  It  is  rarely  taken 
at  any  great  distance  from  shore,  but  fre- 
quents such  parts  of  the  sea  ns  are  not  re- 
mote from  the  estuaries  of  large  rivers.  In 
North  America  thej'  appear  in  great  abun- 
dance during  the  early  summer  months. 
The  flesh  of  the  Sturgeon  is  white,  delicate, 
and  firm  : it  is  said  to  resemble  veal,  when 
roasted  ; but  it  is  generally  eaten  pickled, 
and  the  major  part  of  what  we  receive  in 
that  state  comes  either  from  the  Baltic  rivers 
or  those  of  North  America.  It  annually 
ascends  the  large  rivers  in  our  country,  but 
not  in  any  quantities,  and  is  occasionally 
taken  in  the  salmon-nets.  From  the  roe, 
when  properly  salted  and  dried,  is  prepared 
the  substance  known  by  the  name  of  carinr; 
but  a very  superior  sort  is  made  from  a 
smaller  species,  called  the  SIcrh  t.  | 

The  Sturgeon  was  a fish  in  liigh  repute  i 
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dmons  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Pliny,  was  brought  to  table  with 
much  pomp,  and  ornamented  aith  flowers, 
the  slaves  who  carried  it  being  also  adorned 
«-ith  garlands,  and  accompanied  by  music. 
Its  flesh  has,  indeed,  been  esteemed  in  all 
j ages  ;-but  modern  nations  do  not  consider  it 
; so  great  a luxury  as  the  ancients.  Its  fisliery, 

I however,  is  an  object  of  importance. 

^ The  largest  species  of  Sturgeon,  called  the 
Isinglass  Stukoeon  (Accipenser  huso),  is 
: chiefly  found  in  the  Black  and  Caspian  seas, 

I ascending  the  tributary  streams  in  immense 

■ multitudes.  It  frequently  attains  the  length 
j of  twenty  or  twenty-five  feet  ; and  some 
; have  been  taken  weighing  nearly  3000  lbs. 

, It  enters  the  rivers  in  the  middle  of  winter, 

while  they  are  still  covered  with  ice,  is  very 
i voracious,  and  pursues  all  the  smaller  fishes, 

I but  feeds  likewise  on  vegetables.  The  fishery 
of  this  species  is  vastly  important  in  the 
south  of  Russia ; upwards  of  a hundred 
' thousand  being  taken  yearly.  The  caviar 
, of  commerce  is  chiefly  made  from  its  eggs, 
which  exist  in  such  abundance  as  to  consti- 
tute nearly  one-third  of  the  total  weight. 
This  is  a very  common  aliment  in  Turkey, 
Russia,  Germany,  Italy,  and  especially  in 
Greece,  and  forms  an  important  article  of 
commerce,  very  profitable  to  Russia.  The 
flesh  is  nutritious,  wholesome,  and  of  an 
I agreeable  flavour.  The  isinglass  of  com- 
merce is  prepared  from  the  air-bladder  j and 
the  fat  may  be  used  as  a substitute  for  butter 
or  oil. 

■ ST  U RIO : STl)RIONrD.iE.  A genus  and 
; family  of  Cartilaginous  fishes,  of  which  the 

Sturgeon  is  the  type.  [See  Stukoeon.] 

STUHIitrS:  STURXID.®.  A genus  and 
family  of  Passerine  birds,  of  which  the  com- 
mon Starling  is  a familiar  example.  [See 
Starling.] 

SUCKER.  [See  Lumpfish.] 

SUTDiE  : SWINE.  (Sus,  Linn.)  A fa- 
mily of  Packydermata,  highly  important  to 
man  as  food.  The  animals  composing  this 
family  are  characterized  by  having  on  each 
foot  two  large  principal  toes  shod  with  stout 
hoofs,  and  two  lateral  toes  which  arc  much 
shorter  and  hardly  touch  the  earth.  The 
incisor  teeth  are  variable  in  number,  but  the 
lower  incisors  are  ail  levelled  forwards  j the 
canines  are  projected  from  the  mouth  and 
recurved  upwards.  The  muzzle  is  termi- 
nated by  a truncated  snout  fitted  for  turning 
up  the  ground.  The  Babyroussa,  Peccary, 
and  other  allied  genera,  are  included  in  the 
famiiy  Suidtz.  [See  IIoo.] 

SUN-BIRDS.  (_Cinnyridas.)  A family  of 
' Tcnulrostral  birds,  of  the  most  brilliant  plu- 
mage, living  upon  the  juices  of  flowers. 

• Cuvier  defines  the  genus  Cinnyris  ns  being 
distinguished  by  a long  and  slender  bill, 
'With  the  edge  of  the  two  mandibles  finely 
•serrated  j and  the  tongue,  which  can  be  pro- 
' truded  from  the  bill,  terminating  in  a fork. 
They  are,  he  observes,  small  birds,  the  plu- 
I mage  of  whose  males  glitters  in  the  season 
'Of  love  with  metallic  colours,  approaching 
in  splendour  that  of  the  Humming-birds, 


which  they  represent  in  this  respect  in  the 
Old  Continent,  where  they  are  found  prin- 
cipal iy  in  Africa  and  the  Indian  Archipelago. 
Their  subsistence  for  the  most  part  is  drawn 
from  the  neetar  of  flowers ; their  nature  is 
gay,  their  song  agreeable,  and  their  beauty 
makes  them  much  sought  after  in  our  ca- 
binets ; but  as  the  tribe  is  confined  exclu- 
sively to  the  torrid  zone  and  the  southern 
hemisphere,  the  naturalists  of  our  northern 
latitudes  have  little  opportunity  of  observing 
their  manners  or  of  inspecting  their  internal  j 
construction.  There  is  an  obvious  affinity 
between  the  Cinnyridw,  the  lYochilidce,  and 
the  Mehphagidw.  One  species  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  describe. 

TheSuN-BiuD.  iCinnyris  splendida.)  The 
length  of  tills  beautiful  bird  is  rather  more 
than  five  inches.  The  bill  and  legs  are 
black ; the  head  and  throat  deep  violet- 
blue,  with  a gloss  of  gold  on  the  crown  ; 
upper  part  of  the  neck,  back,  wing  and  tail- 
coverts,  of  a deep  but  very  brilliant  golden 
green,  and  stretching  to  a considerable  ex- 
tent over  the  tail  : across  the  middle  of  the 
breast  runs  a bright  red  bar,  beyond  which 
the  abdomen  and  thighs  are  of  the  same 
deep  violet-blue  colour  as  tlie  breast : the 
wings  and  tail  are  black. 

SUN-FISII.  iOrOtagonscus.)  A genus  of 
Cartilaginous  fish,  remarkable  for  its  peculi- 
arity of  form  : the  body  is  compressed,  broad, 
abruptly  truncated,  resembling,  in  fact,  the 
head  of  a lar^e  fish  separated  from  the  body. 
Its  nearly  circular  form,  and  the  silvery 
whiteness  of  the  sides,  together  with  their 
brilliant  phosphorescence  during  the  night, 
have  obtained  for  it  very  generally  the 
appellations  of  sun  or  moon-fish.  While 
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swimming,  it  turns  round  like  a wheel : it 
has  also  the  power  of  floating  with  its  head 
and  eyes  above  water,  but  not  of  inflating  or 
distending  itself  with  air  ; in  this  state  it 
moves  along  sideways,  very  slowly,  how- 
ever i and  apjiears  like  a dead  or  dying  fish. 
It  grows  to  an  immense  size,  often  attaining 
the  diameter  of  four  feet,  sometimes  even 
double  that  size,  and  occasionally  weighing 
from  three  to  five  hundred  pounds.  It  is 
very  fat,  and  yleids  a great  quantity  of  oil  j 
but  the  flesh  is  ill  tasted,  and  exhales  a dis- 
agreeable odour.  It  is  found  in  almost  all 
seas,  from  the  arctic  to  the  antarctic  circle. 
Tlierc  arc  three  or  four  species  j two  of 
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which,  the  Short  Sun-fish  {Orihaiforu^citu 
mold),  and  tlie  Oblong  Sun-fish  (Orthagoria- 
oblongus),  are  found  in  the  British  seas. 

SURGEON-FISH.  [See  Acanthurus.] 

SURINAM  TOAD.  [SeePiPA.J 

SURMULLET,  or  STRIPED  RED 
MULLET.  ^Mullus  surmuletus.)  Tliis  fisli, 
which  is  a native  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
found  there  in  ahundance,  is  also  of  frequent 
occurrence  on  the  southern  and  western 
coasts  of  England.  It  seldom  exceeds  four- 
teen inches  in  iength,  and  even  that  is  ac- 
counted very  large.  Its  colour  is  an  elegant 
rose-red,  tinged  with  olive  on  the  back,  and 
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of  a silvery  cast  towards  the  abdomen  ; 
marked  on  each  side  by  two,  and  sometimes 
three,  iongitudinal  lines.  In  the  Mackerei 
season  they  are  often  taken  with  a draught 
of  those  fishes  j and  so  abundant  are  they 
occasionally,  that  in  August  1819,  five  thou- 
sand were  taken  in  one  night  in  Weymouth 
Bay.  kU.  Yarrell  observes  that  “ the  Striped 
Red  Mullet  has  been  considered  migratory  ; 
but  it  appears  in  the  shops  of  the  London 
fishmongers  throughout  the  year,  though  in 
mucli  greater  plenty  during  the  summer,  at 
which  time  their  colours  are  most  vivid,  and 
the  fish,  as  food,  in  the  best  condition.  The 
food  appears  to  be  selected  from  among  the 
softer  erustaeeous  and  molluscous  animals.” 
[See  Mullet.] 

SWALLOW.  (Ilirundo.')  This  well- 
known  group  of  birds  has  often  been  eulo- 
gised by  the  lovers  of  nature  ; but  no  one, 
perhaps,  has  expressed  his  admiration  with 
more  truth  and  fervour  than  our  ow'u  philo- 
sophic countryman.  Sir  Humphry  Davy. 
“ The  Swallow,”  he  says,  “ is  one  of  my  fa- 
vourite birds,  and  a rival  of  the  nightingale, 
for  he  cheers  my  sense  of  seeing  as  much  as 
the  other  does  my  sense  of  hearing.  He  is 
the  glad  prophet  of  tlie  year,  the  harbinger 
of  the  best  season  — he  lives  a life  of  enjoy- 
ment amongst  the  loveliest  forms  of  nature 
— winter  is  unknown  to  him  ; and  he  leaves 
the  green  meadows  of  England  in  autumn 
for  the  myrtle  and  orange  groves  of  Italy, 
and  for  the  palms  of  Africa  ; he  has  always 
objects  of  pursuit,  and  his  success  is  secure. 
Even  the  beings  selected  for  his  prey  are 
poetical,  beautiful,  and  transient.  The  ephe- 
meras are  saved  by  his  means  from  a slow 
and  lingering  death  in  the  evening,  and 
killed  in  a moment  when  they  have  known 
nothing  but  isleasure.  He  is  the  constant 
destroyer  of  insects,  the  friend  of  man.  and 
may  be  regarded  ns  a sacred  bird.  His  in- 
stinct, which  gives  him  his  appointed  season, 
and  teaches  him  when  and  where  to  move. 


may  be  regarded  as  flowing  from  a Divine 
source  j and  he  belongs  to  the  oracles  of 
nature,  which  speak  the  awful  and  intelligi- 
ble language  of  a present  Deity.” 

The  habits  and  modes  of  living  of  the 
Swallow  tribe  are  perhaps  more  conspicuous, 
and  consequently  more  noticed  by  us,  than 
any  other.  _ Their  arrival  has  ever  been 
associated  in  our  minds  with  the  idea  of 
spring  ; and  till  the  time  of  their  departure 
they  seem  continually  before  our  eyes.  The 
air  seems  to  be  truly  their  home  : they  eat, 
drink,  sometimes  even  feed  their  young,  on 
the  wing,  and  surpass  all  other  birds  in  the 
untiring  rapidity  of  their  flight  and  evolu- 
tions. The  beak  is  very  short,  broad  at  the 
base,  much  flattened,  and  very  deeply  cleft, 
forming  a large  mouth,  well  adapted  to  the 
purpose  of  seizing  winged  insects,  which 
constitute  their  accustomed  food.  The  feet 
are  very  short,  and  the  wings  remarkably 
long.  In  winter  they  migrate  to  tropical 
climates,  a few  days  being  sufiicient  for  them 
to  pass  from  the  arctic  to  the  torrid  zone. 
In  the  spring  they  return  ; and  it  has  been 
found  by  experiment  that  individual  birds 
always  come  back  to  their  former  haunts. 
They  usually  have  two  broods  in  the  year ; 
some  will  occasionally  have  three ; their 
nests  are  made  of  mud,  rendered  firm  by  a 
mixture  of  hair,  twigs,  and  such  kinds  of 
materials.  They  are  fond  of  flying  over  the 
surface  of  rivers  and  brooks,  and  sipping  the 
water,  without  staying  their  flight.  They 
are  found  in  every  country  of  the  world. 

Few  subjects  in  natural  history  have  given 
rise  to  more  discussion  than  to  determine 
the  winter  retreat  of  Swallows.  It  has  long 
been  clearly  ascertained,  that  they  migrate 
to  warmer  climates  when  they  disappear  in 
northern  countries  j and  that  they  also  creep 
into  hollow  trees  and  holes  in  the  clefts  of 
rocks,  where  they  lie  all  the  winter  in  a 
torpid  state  ; but  at  one  time  it  was  firmly 
believed  that  they  also  retreated  into  water, 
and  retived  again  in  spring.  Upon  this 
subject,  however,  we  will  quote  some  of 
Wilson's  graphic  and,  we  think,  conclusive 
remarks.  After  stating  that  the  Swallow 
flies,  in  his  usual  way,  at  the  rate  of  one  mile 
in  a minute  ; that  he  is  so  engaged  for  ten 
hours  every  day  j and  that  his  active  life  i^ 
on  an  average,  extended  to  ten  years — which 
would  give  us  two  million  one  hundred  and 
ninety  thousand  miles  : upwards  of  eighty- 
seven*  times  the  circumference  of  the  globe  1 
“Yet.”  says  he,  “this  little  winged  seraph, 
if  I may  so  speak,  who,  in  a few  days,  and 
at  will,  con  pass  from  the  borders  of  the 
arctic  regions  to  the  torrid  zone,  is  forced, 
when  winter  approaches,  to  descend  to  the 
bottoms  of  lakes,  rivers,  and  mill-ponds,  to 
bury  itself  in  the  mud  with  eels  and  snap- 
ping turtles  ; or  to  creep  ingloriously  into  a 
cavern,  a rat  hole,  or  a hollow  tree,  there  to 
doze,  with  snakes,  toads,  and  other  rejitiles, 
until  the  return  of  spring  1 Is  not  this  true, 
ye  wise  men  of  Europe  and  America,  who 
have  published  so  many  credible  narratives 
on  this  subject  ? The  geese,  the  ducks,  the 
cat-bird,  and  even  the  wren,  which  creeps 
about  our  outhouses  in  stimmer  like  a mouse, 
are  all  acknowledged  to  be  migratory,  and 
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I to  pass  to  southern  regions  at  the  approach 
I of  winter : the  Swallow  alone,  on  whom 
I Ileavcn  has  conferred  superior  powers  of 
: wing,  must  sink  in  torpidity  at  the  bottom 
of  our  rivers,  or  doxe  all  winter  in  the  ca- 
I verns  of  tlie  earth.  I am  myself  something 
I of  a traveller,  and  foreign  countries  aftbrd 
many  novel  sights  : should  I assert,  that  in 
- 1 some'  of  my  peregrinations  I had  met  with  a 
nation  of  Indians,  all  of  whom,  old  and 
young,  at  the  commencement  of  cold  wen- 
tlier,  descend  to  the  bottom  of  their  lakes 
and  rivers,  aud  there  remain  until  the  break- 
ing up  of  frost ; nay,  should  I affirm,  that 
thousands  of  people  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  this  city,  regularly  undergo  the  same 
semi-annual  submersion, — that  I myself  hsul 
fished  up  a whole  familj'  of  these  from  the 
bottom  of  Schuylkill,  where  they  had  lain 
torpid  all  winter,  carried  them  home,  and 
j brought  them  all  comfortably  to  themselves 
f again — should  I even  publish  this  in  the 
learned  pages  of  the  ‘Transactions’  of  our 
i I Philosophical  Society,  who  would  believe 
! me  ? Is,  then,  the  organization  of  a Swallow 
less  delicate  than  that  of  a man  ? Can  a 
bird,  whose  vital  functions  are  destroyed  by 
I a short  privation  of  pure  air  and  its  usual 
food,  sustain,  for  six  months,  a situation 
I where  the  most  robust  man  would  perish  in 
a few  hours,  or  minutes  ? Away  with  such 
: absurdities  I they  are  unworthy  of  a serious 

; refutation.” 

E.voLisn  Chimxev  or  House  Swallow. 
(Ilirundo  ruMka.)  In  length  this  bird  is 
I rather  more  than  six  inches  : the  bill  is  black; 

I forehead  and  chin  chestnut  red  ; top  of  the 
; head  and  ail  the  upper  parts  of  the  body 
[ black,  glossed  with  purplish  hue  ; the  quills 
[ of  the  wrings,  according  as  they  are  seen  in 
I different  positions,  are  bluish  black  or  green- 
I I ish  brown ; while  those  of  the  tail  are  black, 

I with  green  reflections : upper  part  of  the 
I breast  black  ; lower  part  and  belly  white : 

I • the  inside  and  corners  of  the  mouth  yellow  : 
1/  tail  very  long  and  much  forked  ; and  each 
r > feather,  except  the  two  middle  ones,  marked 
I with  an  oval  white  spot  on  the  inner  web  : 
I legs  short,  delicately  fine,  and  dusky.  Every 
I person  must  have  observed  the  elegant  and 
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1 1 varied  flight  of  this  bird,  during  the  summer 
n1  months,  when  it  is  almost  continually  on 
bI  the  wing,  performing  its  various  evoiutions, 
■ and  searching  for  its  insect  food,  which  it 
I takes  flying,  with  its  mouth  wide  open.  The 
U nest  of  this  bird  is  composed  of  mud,  rendered 


tough  by  a mixture  of  hair  and  straw,  lined 
with  feathers,  and  fixed  firmly  about  three 
or  four  feet  from  the  top  of  the  inside  of  a 
ehimney.  The  female  lays  five  or  si.x  eggs, 
white,  speckled  with  red ; and  it  generally 
has  two  broods  in  the  year.  The  nestlings 
are  sometimes  dislodged  from  their  nest,  and  ; 
fall  down  ; and  W'hen  that  is  the  ease,  the  | 
old  ones  will  frequently  continue  to  supply  | 
them  with  provisions  until  they  are  able  to  i 
climb  up  to  the  nest  again.  They  ge.ierally 
make  their  first  appearance  in  this  country 
in  the  early  part  of  April,  and  retire  from 
us  to  the  south  on  the  approach  of  winter. 
For  some  time  before  they  quit  this  part  of 
the  world  they  forsake  houses,  and  roost  on 
trees,  preferring  the  dead,  leafless  branches  ; 
and  within  a day  or  two  of  retiring,  they 
assemble  in  vast  flocks  on  house-tops,  the 
leads  of  churches,  and  on  trees,  especially 
by  the  water  side,  from  which  eircumstanee 
it  has  been  erroneously  supposed  that  they 
retired  into  the  water. 

The  Barn  Swallow  (H-irimdo  ruja)  in- 
habits America,  and  receives  its  name  from 
its  frequently  attaching  its  nest  to  the  rafters 
in  barns,  &c.  The  upper  parts  are  steel  blue, 
the  lower  light  chestnut,  and  the  wings  and 
tail  brownish  black : the  tail  is  greatly 
forked,  and  each  feather,  except  the  two 
middle  ones,  is  (like  the  Chimney  Swallow) 
marked  on  the  inner  vane  with  an  oval 
white  spot.  The  Bam  Swallow’s  nest  is  in 
the  shape  of  an  inverted  cone,  with  a per- 
pendicular section  cut  off  on  that  side  by 
w'hieh  it  adheres  to  the  wood  : it  is  formed 
of  mud,  mixed  w'ith  fine  hay,  and  disposed 
in  regular  strata  from  side  to  side  ; within 
there  is  a quantity  of  hay,  which  is  profusely 
lined  with  goose  feathers.  The  eggs  are  ex- 
tremely transparent  ; white,  sprinkled  wdth 
reddish-brown,  aud  are  five  in  number. 
When  the  young  birds  first  leave  the  nest 
they  are  observed  to  fly  about  within  doors, 
for  some  days  before  they  venture  out ; 
which  when  they  do  they  are  conducted  by 
the  old  ones  to  the  sides  of  rivers,  &c.,  where 
the  food  is  most  abundant,  and  they  are  fed 
by  them  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Eu- 
ropean Swallow  does  its  young.  These  birds 
are  cosily  tamed,  and  soon  become  very 
gentle  and  familiar.  Their  song  is  a sprightly 
warble,  and  is  sometimes  continued  for  a 
length  of  time. 

The  Cliff  Swallow  iHiniiido  fulva)  is 
easily  distinguished  by  its  even  tail.  The 
upper  parts  of  the  body  arc  black,  glossed 
with  violaceous ; the  under  parts  whitish, 
tinged  with  ferruginous  brown  ; the  throat 
and  cliceks  dark  ferruginous  ; and  the  front 
pale  rufous.  It  lives  in  communities,  build- 
ing in  unsettled  idnees,  under  projecting 
ledges  of  rocks.  The  nests  are  fonned  of 
mud,  arc  very  friable,  and  somewhat  re- 
semble in  form  a chemist’s  retort.  Their 
note  is  very  singular,  and  may  be  imitated 
by  rubbing  moistened  cork  round  the  neck 
of  a bottle.  It  is  a native  of  North  America. 

The  Martix,  Martlet,  or  Window 
SwAi.Low.  (Ilirimdo  IChctidon]  iirhica.) 
This  species  of  Swallow,  with  wliich  all  per- 
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sons  are  familiar,  and  wliich  Slmkspeare 
terms  “ the  temple-hauntiilg  Martlet,”  is 
found  throughout  Europe  and  Asia,  and 
is  much  more  abundant  in  England  than 
the  Swallow,  which  generally  arrives  here 
about  ten  days  previous  to  this  bird.  It 
is  about  live  inches  and  a half  in  length  j 
bill  black  ; upper  parts  of  the  body  and 
tail  of  a glossy  blue  black  ; rump  and  all 
the  under  parts  of  the  body  white ; ends 
of  the  secondary  quill-feathers  finely  edged 
with  white  ; and  the  legs  covered  with 
white  downy  feathers  down  to  the  claws, 
which  are  white  also,  very  sharp  and  much 
hooked.  Should  the  weather  prove  fa- 
vourable, it  begins  to  build  early  in  May  ; 
placing  its  nest  generally  beneath  the  eaves 
of  a house,  or  building  against  rocks  and 
clifis  by  the  sea-side.  The  nest  is  composed 
externally  of  mud  and  straw,  and  lined 
with  feathers.  The  first  hatch  consists  of 
five  eggs,  which  are  white  inclining  to  dusky 
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at  the  thicker  end : the  second  of  three  or 
four  ; and  if  a third,  of  only  two  or  three. 
AVhile  the  young  birds  are  confined  to  the 
nest,  the  parents  feed  them,  adhering  by  the 
claws  to  the  outside  ; but  as  soon  as  they 
are  able  to  fly,  they  receive  their  nourish- 
ment on  the  wing,  by  a quick  and  almost 
imperceptible  motion.  As  the  season  ad- 
vances the  flocks  increase  in  number  dally, 
from  the  addition  of  the  second  and  third 
broods  ; and  during  the  month  of  October 
they  generally  migrate,  continuing  to  depart 
till  about  the  6th  of  November,  by  which 
time  they  have  generally  all  disappeared. 

The  Sand  Martin,  or  Bank  Swallow 
{Hirando  [Cotyle]  riparia),  is  the  smallest  as 
well  as  the  least  numerous  of  oim  Swallows. 
It  has  no  partiality  for  the  society  of  man, 
but  dwells  in  communities  along  steep  gra- 
velly and  sandy  banks,  in  which  it  makes 
deep  holes  for  breeding  places.  Several  of 
these  holes  are  often  within  a few  inches  of 
each  other,  and  extend  in  various  strata 
along  the  front  of  the  precipice,  sometimes 
for  eighty  or  a hundred  yards.  At  the  end 
of  the  hole  is  placed  the  nest,  which  is  care- 
fully constructed  of  straw,  dry  grps,  and 
feathers.  The  female  lays  five  or  six  white 
eggs,  almost  transparent,  and  has  commonly 


two  broods  in  the  year.  The  young  are 
hatched  late  in  May  ; and  Wilson  tells  us 
that  he  has  taken  notice  of  the  common 
crow,  in  parties  of  four  or  five,  watching  at 
the  entrance  of  these  holes,  to  seize  the  first 
straggling  young  that  should  make  its  ap- 
pearance. He  also  observes,  that  “ from  the 
clouds  of  Swallows  that  usually  play  round 
these  breeding-places,  they  remind  one  at  a 
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distance  of  a swarm  of  bees.”  This  species 
is  common  to  Europe  and  America,  arriving 
in  this  country  first  of  the  Swallow  tribe  : it  | 
is  the  scarcest  and  most  local  with  us,  but  j 
is  e.xtremely  abundant  in  America.  “ They  | 
are  particularly  fond  of  the  shores  of  rivers, 
and,  in  several  places  along  the  Ohio  (says  | 
he),  they  congregate  in  immense  multitudes.  I 
We  have  sometimes  several  days  of  cold  j 
rain  and  severe  weather  after  their  arrival  I 
in  spring,  from  which  they  take  refuge  in 
their  holes,  clustering  together  for  warmth, 
and  have  been  frequently  found  at  such 
times  in  almost  a lifeless  state  with  the  cold  j 
which  circumstance  has  contributed  to  the 
belief  that  they  lie  torpid  all  winter  in  these 
recesses.  I have  searched  hundreds  of  these 
holes  in  the  months  of  December  and  Ja- 
nuary, but  never  found  a single  Swallow, 
dead,  living,  or  torpid.  I met  with  this  bird 
in  considerable  numbers  on  the  shores  of  the 
Kentucky  river,  between  Lexington  and 
Danville;  They  likewise  visit  the  sea-shore  i| 
in  great  numbers,  previous  to  their  depar-  |i 
ture,  which  continues  from  the  end  of  Sep-  |i 
tember  to  the  middle  of  October.”  The  [i 
plumage  is  mouse-colour  above  ; the  throat,  ' 
fore  part  of  the  neck,  belly,  and  vent,  white  ■ 
wings  and  tail  broivn,  the  outer  feather  i’ 
slightly  margined  with  white:  legs  dusky.  ‘ 
slightly  feathered  behind!  feet  smootli  and  j 
dark  brown.  The  manners  of  this  species  ; j 
are  similar  to  those  of  the  Common  JIartin,  | 
with  which  bird  it  often  associates,  and  flies  ; 
over  the  water  in  pursuit  of  insects.  |i 

The  Purple  Martin  (Profile  purpurea) 
is  a native  of  America,  inhabiting  all  parts  j | 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada  to  Hud-  j ; 
son’s  Bay.  It  is  a general  favourite,  and 
takes  up  its  abode  among  the  habitations  of 
men.  The  Indians  and  Negroes  hang  up 
gourds,  properly  hollowed  for  its  conveni- 
ence : and  in  some  parts  of  the  Union,  con-  j; 
siderable  expense  is  sometimes  incurred  in  ' 


preparing  for  it  a suitable  residence.  In  the 
country  it  renders  essential  service,  by  wor- 
rying  and  driving  away  crows,  hawks,  and  ; 
other  large  birds.  To  observe  with  what  ' 
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spirit  and  audacity  this  bird  dives  and  sweeps 
ujion  and  around  tlie  hawk  or  the  ea^le  is 
astonishing.  He  also  bestows  an  occasional 
bostinading  on  the  King-bird  when  he  finds 
him  too  near  his  premises  ; though  he  will, 
at  any  time,  instantly  co-operate  with  him 
in  attacking  the  common  enemy.  Its  note 
is  loud  and  musical.  The  colour  of  the  male 
is  a rich  and  deep  purplish  blue,  with  the 
wings  and  tail  brownish-black  : the  female 
is  more  plainly  attired,  and  has  the  under 
parts  wWtish,  with  dusky  and  yellowish 
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stains.  The  food  of  the  Purple  Martin  is 
I usually  the  larger  winged  insects  j as  wasps, 

: bees,  large  beetles,  &c.  In  flight  it  possesses 
I all  the  swiftness,  ease,  and  grace  of  the  tribe ; 
sometimes  sailing  among  the  clouds  at  a 
dizzy  height,  at  others  darting  through  the 
crowded  streets  with  the  rapidity  of  thought. 
It  lays  from  four  to  six  eggs,  which  are  pure 
white.  About  the  middle  of  April  these 
Martins  first  begin  to  prepare  their  nest, 
which  is  formed  of  dry  leaves,  slender  straws, 
hay,  and  feathers.  The  first  brood  appears 
' in  May,  the  second  late  in  July.  Huring 
. the  period  in  which  the  female  is  laying, 
and  before  she  commences  incubation,  they 
are  both  from  home  the  greater  part  of  the 
c day.  When  the  female  is  sitting,  she  is  fre- 

(quently  visited  by  the  male,  who  also  occu- 
pies her  place  while  she  takes  a short  recrea- 
tion abroad.  He  often  passes  a quarter  of 
< an  hour  in  the  apartment  beside  her  ; and, 
{ when  not  thus  engaged,  sits  on  the  outside 
I dressing  and  arranging  his  plumage.  His 
I notes,  at  this  time,  seem  to  have  assumed 
I a peculiar  softness,  and  his  gratulations  are 
I expressive  of  much  tenderness.  Conjugal 
1 fidelity,  even  where  there  is  a number  to- 
f gether,  seems  to  be  faithfully  preserved  by 

I these  birds.  For  Esculent  Swallow  and 
SwiKT,  see  Swin. 

SWALLOW-TAIL  [BUTTERFLIES]. 
t A name  given  by  insect  collectors  to  some 
. qicciea  of  Buttermes  of  the  genus  PapUio. 

SWAN.  (Cywiuf.)  A genus  of  web- 
■ footed  birds,  distinguished  by  their  graceful 
: and  majestic  appearance,  their  muscular 
power,  and  superior  size.  The  generic  cha- 
- racter  of  Ci/gnut  is  thus  given  : beak  of  equal 
breadth  throughout  ; higher  than  wide  at 
: the  base,  and  depressed  at  the  point ; both 
: mandibles  furnished  along  the  sides  with 
I ‘ transverse  serrated  lamellie  : the  nostrils 
I : placed  about  midway  j and  the  neck  very 


long,  and  slender  : legs  short,  the  hind  toe 
small  and  free.  They  feed  chiefly  on  the 
seeds  and  roots  of  aquatic  plants,  and  on  the 
gross  which  grows  near  the  brink  of  the 
water.  The  plumage  of  Swans,  as  in  Geese, 
is  similar  in  both  sexes,  is  moulted  only 
once  in  the  year,  and  undergoes  no  seasonal 
variation  of  colour  : like  Geese,  also,  they 
attack  with  the  same  hissing  note,  strike 
similarly  with  their  wings ; and  the  male 
guards  the  female  during  incubation,  and 
accompanies  her  while  followed  by  her  brood. 
In  their  anatomical  structure,  although  in- 
finitely superior  in  size  and  beauty,  and 
easily  recognized,  they  are  so  closed  allied 
to  the  Duck  and  Goose,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
point  out  distinctive  characters. 

The  Wild  Sivan,  or  Whistling  Swan. 
(.Cygnus  fet-us.)  This  noble  bird  is  nearly 
five  feet  in  length,  above  seven  in  breadth 
with  its  wings  extended,  and  weighs  about 
fifteen  pounds.  Its  bill  is  black,  covered  at 
the  base  with  a yellow'ish  white  cere,  the 
bare  space  over  the  eye  being  yellow  : the 
entire  plumage  in  adult  birds  is  of  a pure 
white,  and,  next  to  the  skin,  they  are  clothed 
with  a thick  fine  down  : the  legs  are  black. 
“ They  generally,”  says  Bewick,  “ keep 
together  in  small  flocks,  or  families,  except 
in  the  pairing  season,  and  at  the  setting  in 
of  winter.  At  the  latter  period  they  assemble 
in  multitudes,  particularly  on  the  large 
rivers  and  lakes  of  the  thinly  inhabited 
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northern  parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America! 
but  when  the  extremity  of  the  weather 
threatens  to  become  insupportable,  in  order 
to  shun  the  gathering  storm,  they  shape 
their  course,  high  in  air,  in  divided  and 
diminished  numbers,  in  search  of  milder 
climates.  In  such  seasons  they  are  most 
commonly  seen  in  various  parts  of  the  British 
isles,  and  in  other  more  southern  countries 
of  Europe  : the  same  is  observed  of  tliem 
in  the  North  American  states.  They  do  not, 
however,  remain  longer  than  till  the  ap- 
proach of  spring,  when  they  again  retire 
northward  to  breed.”  The  female  makes 
her  nest  of  the  withered  leaves  and  stalks  of 
reeds  and  rushes,  and  usualljr  lays  six  or 
seven  thick-shelled  eggs,  which  in  about 
six  weeks  are  hatched  ; when  both  parents 
unremittingly  watch  and  guard  them. 
Much  has  been  said  in  ancient  times  of  the 
singing  of  the  Swan,  and  many  beautiful 
and  poetical  descriptions  have  been  given 
of  its  dying  song.  No  fiction  of  natural 
history,  no  fable  of  antiquity,  was  ever  more 
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celebrated,  oftener  repeated,  or  better  re- 
ceived : it  oceupied  the  soft  and  lively  ima- 
gination of  the  Greeks  j poets,  orators,  and 
even  pliilosopliers,  adopted  it  as  a trutli  too 
pleasing  to  be  doubted.  The  trutli,  however, 
is  very  different  from  sueh  amiable  and 
affecting  fables  ; for  tlie  voice  of  tlie  Swan 
is  ver^  loud,  shrill,  and  Jiarsh  ; thougli,  when 
high  m the  air,  and  modulated  by  the  winds, 
the  note,  or  hoop,  of  an  assemblage  of  them 
is  not  unpleasant.  Equally  absurd  stories 
are  current  of  their  great  strength  of  win", 
and  how  dangerous  it  is  to  approach  tlieir 
nests,  it  being  asserted  that  a blow  from  the 
wing  of  a Swan  is  capable  of  breaking  a 
man’s  thigh.  “ It  is  high  time,”  as  Montagu 
observes,  “ such  absurdities  should  be  erased 
in  this  pliilosophic  age,  and  that  the  mind  of 
man  should  reason  before  he  continues  to 
relate  such  accounts,  only  calculated  to 
frighten  children.”  In  Iceland,  we  are  told. 
Swans  are  an  object  of  chase.  In  the  month 
of  August  they  lose  their  feathers  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  be  incapable  of  flying.  The 
natives,  at  that  season,  resort  in  great  num- 
bers to  the  places  where  they  most  abound, 
and  are  accompanied  with  dogs  and  horses 
trained  to  the  sport ; by  which  means  they 
take  great  numbers.  But  when  in  full 
plumage.  Swans  are  so  extremely  swift  on 
the  wing  as  to  make  it  very  difficult  to  shoot 
them. 

The  Tame  Swan,  or  Mute  Swan.  iCyg- 
mts  olor.)  Our  half-domesticated  Swan  is 
very  properly  entitled  the  peaceful  monarch 
of  the  lake;  conscious  of  lus  superior  strength, 
he  fears  no  enemy,  nor  suffers  any  bird, 
however  powerful,  to  molest  him.  Tlie 
plumage  of  this  species  is  of  the  same  snowy 
whiteness  as  that  of  the  Wild  Swan,  and  the 
bird  is  covered  next  the  body  with  the  same 
kind  of  fine  close  doivn ; but  it  greatly  exceeds 
the  Wild  Swan  in  size,  weigliing  about 
twenty-five  pounds,  and  measuring  more  in 
the  length  of  the  body  and  extent  of  the 
wings.  It  also  differs  in  being  furnished 
with  a projecting,  callous,  black  tubercle  or 
knob  on  the  base  of  the  upper  mandible,  and 
in  the  colour  of  the  bill,  which  is  red,  with 
black  edges  and  tip  ; the  naked  skin  between 
tlie  bill  and  the  eyes  is  also  of  the  latter 
colour  ; legs  black.  This  species  cannot 
with  strict  propriety  be  called  domesticated; 
they  are  only,  as  it  were,  partly  reclaimed 
from  a state  of  nature,  and  invited  by  the 
friendly  and  protecting  hand  of  man  to  deco- 
rate and  embellish  the  artificial  lakes  and 
pools  which  ornament  his  pleasure  grounds. 
On  these  the  Swan  cannot  be  accounted  a 
captive,  for  he  enjoys  all  the  sweets  of  liberty. 
Placed  there,  as  he  is  the  largest  of  all  British 
birds,  so  is  he  to  the  eye  the  most  pleasing 
and  elegant.  “ What  in  nature,”  exclaims 
Bewick,  “can  be  more  beautiful  than  the 
grassy  margined  lake,  hung  round  with  the 
varied  foliage  of  the  grove,  when  contrasted 
with  the  pure  resplendent  whiteness  of  tlie 
majestic  Swan,  wafted  along  with  erected 
plumes  by  the  gentle  breeze,  or  floating, 
reflected  on  the  glassy  surface  of  the  water, 
while  he  throws  himself  into  numberless 
graceful  attitudes,  as  if  desirous  of  attracting 


the  admiration  of  the  spectator  1 ” The 
Tame  Swan  is  found,  in  its  wild  state,  in  the 
eastern  countries  of  Europe  and  Asia  ; and, 
domesticated,  it  occurs  in  almost  every 
European  country.  Swans  are  sujiposed  to 
live  to  a great  age,  but  no  satisfactory  evi- 
dence has  yet  been  brought  forward  to  prove 
the  assertion.  The  young  do  not  acquire 
their  full  plumage  till  the  second  year : 
during  this  period  they  are  called  cygnelt, 
and  in  former  times  were  much  esteemed  as 
food,  though  they  are  not  at  present. 

The  Black  Swan  iCygnus  alratus)  is 
nearly  the  size  of  the  Tame  Swan.  Its  beak 
is  large  and  red,  the  tip  being  rather  paler  ; 
at  the  base  of  its  upper  mandible,  near  the 
nostrils,  is  a bifid  protuberance  ; its  under 
mandible  is  red  on  the  sides  and  white  be- 
neath : the  irides  are  red.  The  prevailing 
colour  of  the  plumage  is  of  a deep  black, 
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with  all  the  primary  quills,  the  greater  part 
of  the  secondaries,  and  part  of  the  wing-  J 
coverts  white  : the  belly  and  thighs  are  ci-  ; 
nereous  : the  legs  brownish  fiesh-colour.  I 
The  female  is  destitute  of  the  nasal  pro- 
tuberance on  the  beak.  These  birds  inhabit 
various  parts  of  Australia,  and  are  generally 
seen  floating  on  some  lake  in  small  flocks  of 
eight  or  nine.  The  Swan  Kiver,  in  W estem 
Australia,  derives  its  name  from  the  abun- 
dance of  them  found  there.  Their  habits 
are  but  little  known  ; but  in  a domesticated 
state  their  food  is  similar  to  the  common 
species.  When  disturbed,  they  generally 
fly  off  in  line  or  single  file,  and  are  so  shy 
that  it  is  difficult  to  get  within  gunshot. 
Their  note  is  rather  melodious  than  harsli^ 
though  not  of  long  continuance.  This  spe- 
cies, like  the  Tame  White  Swan,  is  frequently 
kept  as  an  ornament  in  parks  in  this  coun- 
try, and  is  now  by  no  means  the  “ rara  avis 
in  terris  ” of  antiquity. 

SWIFT,  or  Black  Martin.  {CijtxscIias 
apus.)  This  species  of  the  ffiriindince,  or 
Swaliow  tribe,  arrives  later  in  this  country, 
and  departs  sooner  than  any  of  its  congeners. 
It  is  larger,  stronger,  and  its  flight  is  more 
rapid  than  that  of  any  other  of  the  tribe. 
Its  length  is  nearly  eight  inches  : general 
colour  a sooty  black,  with  a greenish  tinge  ; 
the  wings  very  long  in  proportion  to  the  size 
of  the  body  ; tail  much  forked  ; bill  block  ; 
chin  white  ; legs  dark  broivn,  and  very  short; 
toes  stand  two  and  two  on  each  side  of  the 
foot,  and  consist  of  two  phalanges  or  joints 
onljL  The  female  is  less  than  the  male, 
and  the  general  colour  of  her  plumage  more 
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inclined  to  brown.  The  Swift  builds  its 
, nest  in  the  holes  and  crevices  of  high  towers 
or  lofty  steeples  : it  is  constructed  of  dried 
gross,  silk  or  linen  threads,  pieces  of  muslin, 
feathers,  and  such  kind  of  materials,  whicli 
the  bird  collects  on  the  wing,  picking  them 
' up  from  the  ground  with  great  dexterity. 
It  lays  only  two  white,  oblong  eggs  ; and 
during  the  period  of  incubation  the  male  is 
continually  flying  to  and  fro,  uttering  its 
loud  screaming  note.  It  has  but  one  brood 
in  the  year,  so  that  the  young  ones  have 
time  to  gain  strength  enough  to  accompany 
the  parent  birds  in  their  distant  excureions. 
They  have  been  noticed  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  probably  visit  the  more  remote 
regions  of  Asia.  Swifts  fly  higher,  and  wheel 
with  bolder  wing  than  the  Swallows,  with 
which  they  never  intermingle.  Their  life 
seems  to  be  divided  into  two  extremes  ; the 
' one  of  the  most  violent  exertion,  the  other 
i of  perfect  inaction ; they  must  cither  shoot 
I through  the  air,  or  remain  close  in  their 
; holes.  They  are  seldom  seen  to  alight ; but  if 
‘ by  any  accident  they  should  fall  upon  a piece 
! of  even  ground,  it  is  with  difficulty  they  can 
j recover  themselves,  owing  to  the  shortness 
of  their  feet  and  the  great  length  of  their 
wings.  They  are  said  to  avoid  heat,  and 
! for  this  reason  pass  the  middle  of  the  day  in 
' their  holes  : in  the  morning  and  evening 
they  go  out  in  quest  of  provision  j they  then 
are  seen  in  flocks,  describing  an  endless 
series  of  circles  upon  circles,  sometimes  in 
close  ranks,  pursuing  the  direction  of  a street, 
and  sometimes  whirling  round  a large  edi- 
fice, all  screaming  together : they  often 
glide  along  without  stirring  their  wings,  and 
on  a sudden  they  move  them  with  frequent 
and  quickly  repeated  strokes.  They  arrive 
about  the  beginning  of  May,  and  depart  in 
August. 

Americax  Chimx'ey  Swallow.  Acan- 
thylis  pelasgia.)  “This  species,”  says  the  great 
American  ornithologist,  Wilson,  “ is  pecu- 
liarly our  own  ; and  strongly  distinguished 
from  all  the  rest  of  our  Swallows  by  its  figure, 
flight,  and  manners.  This  Swallow,  like  all 
the  rest  of  its  tribe  in  the  United  States,  is 
migratory,  arriving  in  Pennsylvania  late  in 
April  or  early  in  May,  and  dispersing  them- 
selves over  the  whole  country  wherever  there 
are  vacant  chimneys  in  summer  sufficiently 
high  and  convenient  for  their  accommoda- 
tion. In  no  other  situation  with  us  are  they 
observed  at  present  to  build.  Tills  circum- 
stance naturally  suggests  the  query.  Where 
did  these  birds  construct  their  nests  before  the 
arrival  of  Europeans  in  this  country,  when 
there  were  no  such  places  for  their  accom- 
modation ? I would  answer.  Probably  in 
the  same  situations  in  which  they  still  con- 
tinue to  build  in  the  remote  regions  of  our 
western  forests,  where  European  improve- 
ments of  this  kind  arc  scarcely  to  be  found, 
-namely,  in  the  hollow  of  a tree,  which,  in 
‘ some  cases,  has  the  nearest  resemblance  to 
• their  present  choice  of  any  other.”  “ The 
; present  site  which  they  have  chosen  must 
hold  out  many  more  advantages  than  the 
! former,  since  we  see  that,  in  the  whole  thickly 
saettled  parts  of  the  United  States,  these  birds 


have  uniformly  adopted  this  new  conve- 
nience, not  a single  pair  being  observed  to 
prefer  the  woods.  Security  from  birds  of  prey 
and  other  animals,  from  storms  that  fre- 
quently overthrow  the  timber,  and  the  nu- 
merous ready  conveniences  which  these  new 
situations  afford,  are  doubtless  some  of  the 
advantages.  The  choice  they  have  made 
certainly  bespeaks  something  more  than 
mere  unreasoning  instinct,  and  does  honour 
to  their  discernment. 


AirnniOiN  obimnet  swallow 

(aOANTBTLIS  PELA8GIA.) 

“ The  nest  of  this  bird  is  of  singular  con- 
struction, being  formed  of  very  small  twigs, 
fastened  together  with  a strong  adhesive  glue 
or  gum,  which  is  secreted  by  two  glands,  one 
on  each  side  of  the  hind  head,  and  mixes 
with  the  saliva.  With  this  glue,  which  be- 
comes hard  as  the  twigs  themselves,  the 
whole  nest  is  thickly  besmeared.  The  nest 
itself  is  small  and  shallow,  and  attached  by 
one  side  or  edge  to  the  wall,  and  is  totally 
destitute  of  the  soft  lining  with  which  the 
others  are  so  plentifully  supplied.  The  eggs 
are  generally  four  and  white,  and  they  have 
generally  two  broods  in  a season.  The 
young  are  fed  at  intervals  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  night, — a fact  which  I have  had 
frequent  opportunities  of  remarking  both 
here  and  in  the  Mississippi  territory.  The 
noise  which  the  old  ones  make  in  passing 
up  and  down  the  funnel  has  some  resem- 
blance to  distant  thunder.  When  heavy 
and  long  continued  rains  occur,  the  nest, 
losing  its  hold,  is  precipitated  to  the  bottom. 
This  disaster  frequently  happens.  The  eggs 
are  destroyed  ; but  the  young,  though  blind, 
(which  they  are  for  a considerable  time,) 
sometimes  scramble  up  along  the  vent,  to 
which  they  cling  like  squirrels,  the  mus- 
cularity of  their  feet,  and  the  sharpness  of 
their  claws,  at  this  tender  age,  being  re- 
markable. In  this  situation  they  continue 
to  be  fed  for  perhaps  a week  or  more.  When 
these  birds  first  arrive  in  spring,  and  for  a 
considerable  time  after,  they  associate  to- 
gether every  evening  in  one  general  rendez- 
vous ; those  of  a whole  district  roosting  to- 
gether. This  place  of  repose,  in  the  more 
unsettled  parts  of  the  country,  is  usually  a 
large  hollow  tree,  open  at  top  i trees  of  that 
kind,  or  swallow  trees,  as  they  are  usually 
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called,  having  been  noticed  in  various  parts 
of  the  country,  end  generally  believed  to  be 
the  winter  quarters  of  these  birds,  where, 
heaps  iipon  heaps,  they  dozed  away  the 
winter  in  a state  of  torpidity.  Here  they 
I have  been  seen  on  their  resurrection  in  spring, 
i and  here  they  have  again  been  remarked 
descending  to  the  death-like  sleep  in  au- 
tumn.” 

“ The  Chimney  Swallow  is  easily  distin- 
guished in  air  from  the  rest  of  its  tribe  here, 
by  its  long  wings,_its  short  body,  the  quick 
and  slight  vibrations  of  its  wings,  and  its 
wide  unexpected  diving  rapidity  of  flight ; 
shooting  swiftly  in  various  directions  without 
any  apparent  motion  of  the  wings,  and  ut- 
tering the  sounds  tsij}  tsip  tsip  tsca  tsea  in  a 
hurried  manner.  In  roosting,  the  thorny 
extremities  of  its  tail  are  thrown  in  for  its 
support.  It  is  never  seen  to  alight  but  in 
hollow  trees  or  chimneys  ; it  is  always  most 
gay  and  active  in  wet  and  gloomy  weather  ; 
and  is  the  earliest  abroad  in  the  morning, 
and  latest  out  in  evening,  of  all  our  Swal- 
lows. About  the  first  or  second  week  in 
September  they  move  off  to  the  south,  being 
often  observed  on  their  route,  accompanied 
by  the  purple  martins.”  This  species  is  four 
inches  and  a half  in  length,  and  twelve  inches 
in  extent  j of  a deep  sooty  brown,  except 
the  chin  and  line  over  the  eye,  wliich  are  of 
a dull  white. 

The  Esculent  Swallow.  {CoUocalUa 
esculenta.)  This  bird  is  four  inches  and  a 
half  in  length,  and  eleven  in  expanse : its 
beak  is  black  : the  upper  parts  of  the  plu- 
mage shining  dusky  black  j under  parts  pale 
ash-colour ; wings,  when  closed,  one  inch 
longer  than  the  tail,  which  is  slightly  forked, 
and  has  all  the  feathers  of  an  uniform  black 
colour,  and  rounded  at  the  end.  The  nest 
of  this  bird  is  exceedingly  curious,  and  is 
composed  of  such  materials  that  it  is  not 
only  edible,  but  is  accounted  among  the 
greatest  dainties  by  the  Asiatic  epicures.  It 
generally  weighs  about  half  an  ounce,  and 
is  shaped  like  a common  Swallow’s  nest, 
the  flat  side  adhering  to  the  rock.  They  are 
found  in  vast  numbers  in  caves  of  various 
islands  in  the  Soolo  Aroliipelago,  and  are 
particularly  abundant  in  Sumatra,  about 
Croe,  near  the  south  end  of  the  island  : they 
have  the  appearance  of  fibrous,  imperfectly 
concocted  isinglass.  More  or  less  of  this 
substance  is  contained  in  the  nests  of  all 
Swallows  in  that  region.  The  manner  in 
which  the  substance  is  procured  is  not  ascer- 
tained : the  most  probable  suppositions  are, 
that  it  is  the  spawn  of  flsh  gathered  by  the 
bird,  or  a secretion  elaborated  in  the  bird’s 
body.  The  birds,  after  having  spent  neariy 
two  mouths  in  preparing  their  nests,  lay 
each  two  eggs,  which  are  hatched  in  about 
fifteen  days  : when  the  young  birds  become 
fledged,  it  is  thought  the  proper  time  to  seize 
upon  their  nests,  which  is  done  regularly 
three  times  a year,  and  is  effected  by  means 
of  ladders  of  bamf)oo  and  reeds,  by  which 
the  people  descend  into  the  caves  ; but  when 
these  are  very  deep,  rope  ladders  are  used. 
It  is  attended  with  considerable  danger,  and 
many  perish  in  the  attempt.  The  Javanese 


and  Chinese  collect  the  nests,  and  make  of 
them  a profitable  article  of  commerce.  Dis- 
solved in  broths,  &c.,  they  make  a delicious 
jelly.  The  finest  are  those  obtained  l>efore 
the  nest  has  been  contaminated  by  the 
young  birds ; they  are  pure  white,  and  are 
scarce  and  valuable.  The  Inferior  ones  are 
dark,  streaked  with  blood,  or  mixed  with 
feathers  : they  are  chiefly  converted  into 
glue.  The  only  prejiaration  which  the 
birds’  nests  undergo  is  that  of  simple  dry- 
ing, without  direct  exposure  to  the  sun, 
after  which  they  are  packed  in  small  boxes, 
usually  of  half  a picul.  Thej'  are  assorted  1 1 
for  the  Chinese  market  into  three  kinds,  'j 
according  to  their  qualities,  distinguished  I 
into  first  or  best,  second,  and  third  qualities.  I 
Caverns  that  are  regularly  managed,  will 
afford  in  one  hundred  parts,  fifty-tliree 
three-tenth  parts  of  those  of  the  first  quality, 
thirty-five  parts  of  those  of  the  second,  and 
eleven-seventeenth  parts  of  those  of  the 
third.  They  are  regarded  only  as  an  article 
of  expensive  luxury,  and  are  sold  at  the 
most  extraordinary  prices  ; they  are,  con- 
sequently, consumed  only  by  the  great ; 
and,  indeed,  the  best  part  is  sent  to  the  ca- 
pital for  the  use  of  the  court.  The  sensual 
Chinese  use  them  under  an  idea  that  they  i 
are  powerfully  stimulating  and  tonic ; but  j 
it  is  probable  that  their  most  valuabie  qua-  i 
lity  is  their  being  perfectly  harmless. 

The  Eaiiit  Maktin.  iCoUocalia  AricZ.) 
This  curious  and  beautiful  species  is  nume- 
rously dispersed  over  all  the  southern  por- 
tions of  Australia,  where  it  usually  arrives 
in  the  month  of  August,  and  departs  again 
in  February  or  March ; during  which  in- 
terval it  rears  two  or  three  broods.  It  is 
seldom  seen  within  a few  miles  of  the  sea- 
coasts,  but  wherever  suitable  situations  for 
breeding  present  themselves  in  the  interior, 
it  abounds.  The  nest,  which  is  bottle- 
shaped  with  a long  neck,  is  composed  of  mud 
or  ciay,  and,  like  that  of  our  Common  Jlartin, 
is  only  constructed  in  the  morning  and 
evening,  unless  the  day  be  wet  or  lowering. 

In  the  construction  of  the  nests  they  appear 
to  work  in  small  companies,  six  or  seven 
assisting  in  the  formation  of  each  nest,  one 
remaining  within  and  receiving  the  mu4 
brought  by  the  others  in  their  mouths  : in 
shape  they  are  nearly  round,  but  vary  in 
size  from  four  to  six  or  seven  inches  in  di- 
ameter ; the  spouts  being  eight,  nine,  or  ten 
inches  in  length.  Sometimes  they  are  built 
in  low  decayed  trees  ; sometimes  under  ^ 
verandahs  or  in  the  corners  of  windows  ■,  and 
not  unfrequently  clusters  of  them  are  at- 
tached to  the  perpendicular  banks  of  rivers, 
the  sides  of  rocks,  &c.  ; but  always  in  the 
vicinity  of  water.  They  are  lined  with 
feathers  and  fine  grasses.  Eggs  four  or  fire 
in  number,  sometimes  white,  at  others 
blotched  with  red.  The  Fairy  Slartin  l;as 
the  crown  of  the  head  rust-red  ; back,  sca- 
pularics,  and  wing-coverts  deep  steel-blue  i 
wings  and  tail  dark  brown  ; rump  huffy 
wliite  ; upper  tail-coverts  brown  ; under  1 
surface  white,  tinged  with  rust-red,  jiarti- 
cularly  on  the  sides  of  the  neck  and  flanks;  ^ 
the  feathers  of  the  throat  witli  a fine  line  of  j 
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(lark  brown  down  the  centre  ; irides blackish 
broivn  ; bill  blackish  gray  ; legs  and  feet 
; olive-gray Gould's  Birds  of  Australia. 

i|  The  Palm  Swift.  {Tachomis  pTusnicoiia.') 

\ We  are  told  by  Mr.  Gosse,  in  his  interesting 
: work  on  the  ‘ Birds  of  Jamaica,’  that  this 
delicately  formed  little  Swift,  conspicuous 
1 even  in  flight,  from  the  broad  belt  of  white 
i.  across  its  black  body,  is  a very  common 
! species  in  Jamaica,  where  it  resides  all  the 
■ year.  It  is  thus  described : — Irides  dark 
i hazel  ; beak  black  ; feet  purplish  flesh- 
' colour ; claws  horn-colour  ; inside  of  mouth 
1 flesh-colour,  tinged  in  parts  with  bluish. 
Uead  smoke  brown,  jialing  on  the  sides  ; 
back,  win»s,  tail-coverts,  and  tail  sooty- 
black,  unglossed,  or  with  slight  greenish  re- 
flections on  the  tail.  Across  the  rump  a 
broad  band  of  pure  white,  the  black  descend- 

■ ing  into  it  from  the  back,  in  form  of  a point; 
sometimes  dividing  it.  Chin  and  throat 

■ silky  white,  the  feathers  brown  at  the  base  ; 
sides  smoky  black,  meeting  in  a narrow,  iU- 

! defined  line  across  the  breast  ; medial  belly 
white.  Thighs,  under  tail-coverts,  and 
inner  surface  of  wings  smoky  black.  “ Over 
the  grass-pieces  and  savannas  of  the  low- 
lands, the  marshy  flats  at  the  seaward 
mouths  of  the  valleys,  os  well  as  the  pens  of 
i the  mountain  slopes,  this  swift-winged  sylph 
' daily  urges  its  rushing  course  in  parties  of 
half  a dozen  to  fifty  or  a hundred,  often 
mingled  with  other  Swallows,  performing 
' mazy  evolutions,  circling  and  turning,  cross- 
' ing  and  recrossing,  now  darting  aloft,  now 
sweeping  over  the  grass,  till  the  eye  is 
wearied  with  attempting  to  follow  them. 

■ The  length  of  its  wiugs,  which  is  scarcely 
less  than  that  of  the  whole  bird,  renders 
it  a fleel  and  powerful  flyer ; an  attentive 
observer  will  be  able  to  indentify  it,  when 
mingling  in  aerial  career,  by  a more  fre- 
quent recurrence  of  the  rapid  vibration  of 
the  wings,  the  momentary  winnowing,  by 
which  a fresh  impetus  is  gained.  Tliere  is  a 
very  interesting  structure  in  the  sternum  of 
this  bird,  which,  as  far  as  I know,  is  unpre- 
cedented. The  sternum,  though  void  of 
emarginations,  ixissesscs  two  oblong  foramina 
of  large  size,  one  on  each  side  of  the  middle 
of  the  ridge,  and  a round  one  perforating  tlie 
ridge  itself  near  the  front  margin.  As  all 
three  are  closed  by  the  usual  membrane,  the 
object  may  be,  the  decrease  of  weight  by  the 
abstraction  of  bone,  while  the  surface  for 
the  attachment  of  the  muscles  of  flight  re- 
mains undiminished.” 

Our  author  then  proceeds  with  an  in- 
teresting description  of  their  nests.  “ I ob- 

■ served,”  says  he,  “several  small  Swallows 
: flying  aliove  some  cocoa-nut  palms  ; they 

uttered,  as  they  flew,  a continued  twittering 
warble,  shrill  but  sweet,  which  attracted  my 
attention.  I commenced  a careful  search, 
with  my  eye,  of  the  under  surface  of  the 
■fronds  and  spadices  of  one,  and  at  length 
discerned  some  masses  of  cotton  projecting 
' from  some  of  the  spathes,  which  I concluded 
' to  be  their  nests.  This  conjecture  proved 

■ correct ; for  presently  I discovered  a bird 

• flinging  to  one  of  these  masses,  which  I shot, 

• and  found  to  be  this  whlte-rumpcd  Swift. 

On  my  lad’s  attempt  to  climb  the  tree,  eight 
or  ten  birds  flew  in  succession  from  various 
liarts,  where  they  had  been  concealed  before. 
The  tree,  however,  was  too  smooth  to  be 
climbed,  and  as  we  watched  beneatli  for  the 
birds  to  return,  one  and  another  came,  but 
charily,  and  entered  their  respective  nests. 
Although  several  other  cocoa-nuts  were 
close  by,  I could  not  discern  that  any  one  of 
them  was  tenanted  but  this,  and  this  so  nu- 
merously ; whence  I inferred  the  social  dis- 
position of  the  bird.  At  some  distance  we 
found  another  tree,  at  the  foot  of  which  lay 
the  dried  fronds,  spadices,  and  simthes, 
which  had  been,  in  the  course  of  growth, 
thrown  off,  and  in  these  were  many  nests. 
They  were  formed  chiefly  in  the  hollow 
spathes,  and  were  placed  in  a scries  of  three 
or  four  in  a spathe,  one  above  another,  and 
agglutinated  together,  but  with  a kind  of 
gallery  along  the  side,  communicating  with 
each.  The  materials  seemed  only  feathers 
and  silk-cotton  (the  down  of  the  Bombax)  ; 
the  former  very  largely  used,  the  most  downy 
placed  within,  the  cotton  principally  with- 
out ; the  whole  felted  closely,  and  cemented 
together  by  some  slimy  fluid,  now  dry, 
probably  the  saliva.  * * * All  the  nests 
were  evidently  old  ones,  for  the  Bombax  had 
not  yet  perfected  its  cotton,  and  hence  I 
infer  that  these  birds  continue  from  year  to 
year  to  occupy  the  same  nests,  until  they 
are  thrown  off  by  the  growth  of  the  tree. 
The  entrance  to  the  nests,  which  were  sub- 
globular,  was  near  the  bottom.”  Another 
opportunity  afterwards  presented  itself,  and 
Mr.  Gosse  became  better  acquainted  with 
the  habitations  of  the  Palm  Swift ; and  he 
thus  describes  the  nests  he  had  in  his  pos- 
session : “ They  have  a singularly  hairy 
appearance.  Being  composed  almost  exclu- 
sively of  the  flax-like  cotton  of  the  Bombax, 
and  when  separated,  are  not  unlike  a doll’s 
wig.  They  are  in  the  form  of  those  watch- 
fobs  which  are  hung  at  beds’  heads,  the 
backs  being  firmly  glued  by  the  saliva  to  the 
under  surface  of  tlie  fronds,  the  imiiressions 
of  the  plaits  of  which  are  conspicuous  on  the 
nest  when  separated.  Tlie  thickness  is 
slight  in  the  upper  part,  but  in  the  lower  it 
is  much  increased,  the  depth  of  the  cup  de- 
scending very  little  below  the  opening.  The 
cotton  is  cemented  firmly  togetlier  as  in  the 
case  of  the  others,  but  externally  it  is  al- 
lowed to  hang  in  filamentous  locks,  having 
a woolly  but  not  altogether  a ragged  ap- 
pearance. A few  feathers  are  intermixed, 
but  only  singly,  and  not  in  any  part  spe- 
cially. One  specimen  is  double,  two  nests 
having  been  constructed  so  close  side  by  side, 
that  there  is  but  a partition  wall  between 
them.  Many  nests  Iiad  eggs,  but  in  throwing 
down  the  fronds  all  were  broken  but  one, 
whicli  I now  have.  It  is  pure  white,  un- 
spotted, larger  at  one  end,  measuring  13-20ths 
of  an  inch  by  9-20lhs.  The  average  dimen- 
sions of  tlie  nests  were  about  five  inches  liigh, 
and  three  and  a half  wide.” 

SWIFT  [MOTHS].  A name  applied  by 
collectors  to  Moths  of  the  genus  licpialus. 

8WOHD-FIS1I.  {Xiphias.)  A genus  of 
Acanthopterygian  fislies,  tlie  distinguislilug 
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characteristic  of  wliich  is  a long  pointed  beak, 
constituting  one  third  of  its  whole  length, 
and  shaped  like  a straight  sword  ; being  a 
most  powerful  olfcnsive  weapon.  They  are 
placed  by  Cuvier  among  the  Scomberidw,  or 
Mackerel  family.  The  common  Sword-fish 
(XipJiias  glcuUus)  is  sometimes  more  than 
twenty  feet  long,  the  beak  included.  It 
swims  with  greater  swiftness  than  almost 
any  inhabitant  of  the  deep,  and  is  possessed 
of  vast  muscular  strength.  It  attacks,  and 
generally  puts  to  flight,  the  smaller  cetaceous 
animals,  notwithstanding  its  food  is  usually 
vegetable.  Its  flesh  is  good ; and  in  some 
countries  the  fishery  is  an  object  of  import- 
ance. It  is  taken  with  the  harpoon,  and 
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usually  tears  the  net,  if  enclosed.  It  has 
not  unfrequently  happened  that  a Sword- 
fish has  struck  a ship,  and  driven  its  sharp 
weapon  through  the  planking.  It  is  very 
abundant  in  the  Mediterranean,  but  less  so 
in  the  Atlantic.  Notwithstanding  its  for- 
midable weapon,  its  great  strength,  and  its 
almost  incredible  celerity,  a small  crusta- 
ceous  animal  penetrates  the  flesh  of  the 
Swordfish,  and  sometimes  so  torments  it, 
that  it  dashes  itself  on  the  shore  with  mortal 
violence.  In  the  Mediterranean  it  is  regu- 
larly pursued  by  the  fishermen  ; and  its  flesh 
is  much  esteemed  in  some  places  as  an  article 
of  food.  The  female  approaches  the  shores 
in  the  latter  part  of  spring  or  beginning  of 
summer.  Mr.  Gray  has  described  a fine 
species  of  Sword-fish  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  in  which  the  skin  is  strengthened  with 
bony  spicula.  It  is  nearly  eleven  feet  long, 
and  having  been  found  in  Table  Bay  during 
the  visit  of  Sir  John  Herschel  (the  astro- 
nomer), has  been  named  Tetrapturiis  Her- 
schelii,  in  compliment  to  him.  It  belongs  to 
a genus  subdivided  from  XipMas  by  its  pos- 
sessing ventral  fins  ; the  caudal  fin  is  fur- 
nished on  each  side  with  two  small  promi- 
nent crests.  The  speeimen  is  in  the  collection 
of  the  British  Museiun. 

SYHVIA  : STLVIADiE.  The  Sylviadee, 
or  Warblers,  are  a family  of  small  birds,  with 
rather  long  and  slender  bills,  with  the  tip 
slightly  curved  and  toothed  ; and  it  contains 
a large  proportion  of  the  species  which  are 
most  remarkable  for  their  power  of  song. 
“ The  chief  peculiarity,”  observes  Mr.  Swain- 
son,  “ which  runs  through  tliis  numerous 
family,  is  the  very  small  size  and  delicate 
structure  of  its  individuals.  Excepting  the 
Humming-birds,  we  find  among  these  ele- 
gant little  ereatures  the  smallest  birds  in  the 
creation.  The  diminutive  Golden-crests,  the 
Nightingale,  the  Whitethroat,  and  the  Wood- 
wren,  are  all  well-known  examples  of  ge- 
nuine Warblers,  familiar  to  the  British  na- 
turalist. The  groups  of  this  extensive  family, 
spread  over  all  the  habitable  regions  of  the 
globe,  are  destined  to  perform  an  important 
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part  in  the  economy  of  nature : to  them 
ajipears  intrusted  the  subjugation  of  those  in- 
numerable  minute  insects  which  lurk  within  i 
the  buds,  the  foliage,  or  the  flowers  of  plants; 
and,  thus  protected,  escape  that  destruction 
from  swallows,  to  which  they  are  only  ex- 


posed during  flight.  The  diminutive  size  | 
of  such  insects  renders  them  unfit  for  the  i: 
nourishment  of  the  thrushes  and  the  larger  ' I 
insectivorous  birds,  while  their  number  and  ■ ] 
variety  only  become  apparent  when  the  I: 
boughs  are  shaken  and  their  retreat  dis- 
turbed. How  enormous  then  would  be  their  | 
multiplication,  had  not  nature  provided  ■ 
other  races  of  beings  to  eheck  their  increase ! H 
No  birds  appear  more  perfectly  adapted  for  i 
this  purpose  than  the  Warblers.”  The  same  ' 
writer  then  notices  their  arrival,  for  the  . 
most  part,  on  the  first  appearance  of  spring, 
when  the  insect  world  is  called  into  life  and  ; 
activity  by  the  renewal  of  vegetation ; and 
their  departure  towards  autumn,  when  the 
insect  hosts  diminish,  and  consequently  no 
longer  require  the  ageney  of  these  little  birds 
to  keep  their  numbers  within  due  bounds. 
He  remarks  also,  that  as  different  localities  \ 
are  assigned  to  different  tribes  of  insects,  so  l 
a similar  diversity  of  haunts  is  allotted  to 
different  groups  of  Warblers.  [See  Wae- 

BLER.] 

SYNAHHAXIS.  The  name  given  to  a 
genus  of  birds  by  Vieillot,  placed  bj-  Sir. 
Swainson  in  the  family  of  Certhiadee.  Their 
generic  character  is  thus  described  : — Bill 
short,  strong,  and  straight ; both  mandibles 
of  equal  thickness,  and  much  compresseth: 
wings  short,  and  much  rounded ; the  prf- 
maries  scarcely  exceeding  the  tertials  : tail 
broad  and  long,  either  granulated  or  cune- 
ated  ; the  webs  loose,  the  shafts  rather  rigid, 
the  tips  lanceolate  : feet  very  large  : tarsus 
lengthened : the  claws  slender,  acute,  and 
slightly  curved.  The  Svx.illa.xis  G.vRitrLCS 
is  given  as  an  example  of  the  genus.  Colour 
of  the  plumage  : broam  ; beneath  whitish  ; 
feathers  on  tlie  front  of  the  head  rigid, 
pointed,  and  rufous;  lines  before  and  l)chind 
the  eye  whitish  ; tail  rounded.  This  bird 
is  remarkable  for  its  very  singular  nest, 
which  in  the  woodland  scenery  of  Bahia 
(Brazil)  forms  a striking  object.  It  is  built 
in  low  trees,  formed  externally  of  dried  | 
sticks,  usually  three  or  four  feet  long,  and 
resembling  at  a distance  a thick  twist  of 
bean-stalks  thrown  in  the  branches  by  acci- 
dent. Sometimes  two  of  these  nests  aiipcar  I, 
as  if  joined  together,  and  there  is  an  opening  . 
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on  the  side,  besides  one  on  the  top.  Botli 
male  and  female  are  generally  seen  near  the 
nest,  uttering  a shrill,  incessant,  monoto- 
nous chirp,  particularly  in  the  morning  and 
evening. 

SY5<BRANCHTJS.  The  name  of  a sub- 
division of  the  Murcsnidce,  or  Eel-sliaped 
fishes ; characterized  by  having  the  gill- 
opening entirely  single,  no  pectorals,  fins 
fatty,  head  thick,  snout  rounded,  operculum 
cartilaginous,  with  six  rays,  stomach  and 
anal  perfectly  straight,  and  bladder  long 
and  narrow.  They  are  found  cliiefly  in  tro- 
pical seas. 

SYXDACTYLI.  The  name  given  to  a 
tribe  of  Perching  Birds,  including  those 
which  have  the  external  and  middle  toe 
united  ns  far  ns  the  second  joint ; the  word 
Si/ndactyli  indicating  the  adhesion  of  the 
finders.  The  plumage  is  generally  of  a 
brilliant  blue  or  green  colour ; and  very 
smooth  and  glossy.  [F or  examples,  see  Bek- 
EATEB  and  Kingfisher.] 

STXGNATHTJS.  [See  PifE-riSH.] 

\ SYRPHTDJG.  A familj’  of  Dipterous 
insects,  generally  of  a moderate  or  large 
size,  and  of  variegated  colours.  Many  of 
the  species  resemble  humble-bees,  wasps,  &c., 
and  are  frequently  mistaken  for  them  by 
the  inexperienced.  The  proboscis  is  long, 
membranous,  elbowed  near  the  base,  termi- 
nated by  two  large  lobes,  and  the  sucker 
enclosed  in  an  upper  canal  ; a long  horny 
upper  lip,  hollow,  and  notched  at  the  tip  ; 
a pair  of  slender  acute  maxillie,  and  a slender 
pointed  tongue  ; the  head  is  hemispherical, 
and  covered  for  the  most  part  by  the  eyes, 
especially  in  the  males : the  front  of  the 
head  is  often  produced  into  a kind  of  beak, 
receiving  the  proboscis  when  it  is  folded  in 
, inaction.  They  are  all  fond  of  flowers  : they 
fly  with  amazing  swiftness,  and  many  of  j 
I them,  if  disturbed  from  their  favourite 
haunts  even  for  a number  of  times,  will 
return  and  continue  to  hover  there  again. 

; The  larvae  of  the  typical  genus  Syrphtis  feed 
' upon  all  kinds  of  Apliides,  which  they  often 
hold  up  in  the  air,  and  suck  very  quickly  : I 
the  body  of  these  larvie  is  of  an  elongate- 
conic  form,  uneven,  and  sometimes  spinose.  ] 
When  ready  to  metamorphose,  they  fix 
themselves  to  leaves  or  other  substances  by 
a glutinous  secretion  ; the  body  shortens, 
and  its  anterior  end,  which  was  the  slender- 
est, becomes  the  thickest The  larvte  of  the 

genus  Volucella  are  also  insectivorous,  but 
reside  in  the  nests  of  Humble-bees  and 
Wasps,  upon  the  larvte  of  which  they  sub-  , 
sist. 

TABANUS  : TABAXIDvE.  A genus  I 
and  family  of  Dipterous  insects,  comprising 
various  large  flies,  pre-eminently  distin-  ! 
.guished  for  the  tormenting  powers  which 
ditferent  species  possess ; piercing  the  skin, 
in  order  to  suck  the  blood,  of  various  qiiad- 
■ rupeds,  wild  and  domesticated.  The  Ta- 
: BA.virs  Bovi.vus  of  Linnieus  is  the  largest  of 
' the  British  sjiecies.  It  has  the  apjiearance 
of  a very  large  pale  brown  fly,  marked  on 
1 the  bock  by  a series  of  large,  whitish,  tri- 


angular spots.  This  insect,  like  the  rest  of 
its  genus,  is  seen  during  the  middle  and  the 
decline  of  summer,  generally  in  the  hottest 
part  of  the  day,  and  chiefly  abounding  in 
woods  and  pastures.  It  is  extremely  trouble- 
some to  cattle,  piercing  their  skin  with  the 
lancets  of  its  proboscis,  and  sucking  the 
blood  in  such  a manner  as  to  cause  consider- 
able pain.  It  proceeds  from  a large,  dusky- 
j'cllowish  larva,  marked  by  transverse  black- 
ish rings  : it  resides  under  ground,  in  moist 
meadows,  &c.,  and  changes  to  a cylindric, 
brownish  chrysalis  j out  of  which,  in  about 
a month,  proceeds  the  perfect  insect. 

TABBY  [MOTHS].  A name  applied  by 
collectors  to  Moths  of  the  genus  Aglonsa. 

TACHYPETES.  [See  FKiaATE-EiRD.] 

TADOBNA.  A genus  of  web-footed  birds, 
founded  on  the  Alias  Tadm'tia  of  Linmeus. 
[See  Sheldrake.] 

TADPOLE.  The  Frog  in  its  nascent 
state.  [See  Frog.] 

TADPOLE-FISH,  or  LESSER  FORKED 
BEARD.  (Barbus  minor.)  A somewhat 
rare  fish  of  the  Gadidce  family,  measuring 
about  a foot  in  lengtii,  and  in  its  general 
form  and  colour  bearing  some  resemblance 
to  the  imperfect  animal  from  whom  the 
name  is  derived.  The  head  is  very  large, 
obtuse,  and  flattened  on  the  crown ; the 
mouth  is  wide : under  the  chin  there  is  a 
small  conical  barb  or  feeler ; and  the  lips 
are  rounded  and  white.  Tail  wedge-shaped  ; 
scales  small.  It  has  been  taken  on  tlie 
Scottish  coast  : it  spawns  in  April,  and  feeds 
on  small  insects  ; but  it  is  too  scarce  for  na- 
turalists to  be  much  acquainted  with  its 
history. 

TiEXIA.  An  intestinal  worm,  belonging 
to  a numerous  and,  unfortunately,  but  too 
well-known  a genus.  Tcmia  solium  is  cha- 
racterized by  an  extremely  long  body,  flat, 
and  composed  of  a number  of  joints  or  arti- 
culations, which  sometimes  amount  to  se- 
veral hundred  ; the  whole  animal  occasion- 
ally attaining  the  length  of  five  yards  or 
more.  They  arc  thinner  anteriorly,  and 
generally  have  a square  head,  with  four 
small  suckers.  Their  numerous  segments 
are  all  connected  by  the  nutritive  canal, 
which  runs  from  one  end  to  the  other ; but 
the  reproductive  apparatus  is  repeated  in 
each  division.  That  only  one  can  exist  in 
one  human  body  at  the  same  time  is  a vulgar 
error.  Of  all  intestinal  worms  they  are  the 
most  dangerous,  and  the  most  difficult  to 
expel. 

T..EXIDA3.  The  name  given  to  a family 
of  Acanthopterygious  fishes,  distinguished  by 
their  lengthened  and  flattened  bodies,  and 
having  very  small  scales.  [SeC  Ribbon- 
FISII.] 

TAOXJAN.  A species  of  Pleromys,  or 
Flying  Squirrel. 

TAILOR  BIRD.  A name  applied  to 
more  than  one  species  of  soft-billed  Indian 
Birds,  allied  to  the  Warblers.  Some  of  them, 
if  not  all,  belong  to  Dr.  Ilorsfield's  genera 
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Orthotomus  and  Prinia.  The  first  described 
Tailor  Bird  {Sylvia  sutoria,  Latham)  is  a 
native  of  Ceylon,  whence  its  curious  nest  is 
very  frenuently  brought.  It  is  for  tiie  most 
part  composed  of  two  leaves,  one  of  tliem 
being  dead  ; the  latter  is  fixed  by  tlie  inge- 
nious bird  to  the  living  leaf  as  it  Itangs  from 
the  tree,  by  sewing  both  together,  like  a 
pouch  or  purse  ; this  is  open  at  the  top,  the 
cavity  being  filled  with  fine  down  ; it  is  sus- 
pended from  the  branch,  so  as  in  great 
measure  to  secure  it  from  the  attacks  of  Rep- 
tiles and  monkeys.  Col.  Sykes  has  described 
another  interesting  Tailor  Bird,  from  the 
East  Indies.  This  is  the  Orthotomus  Ben- 
nattii.  It  constructs  its  nest  by  sewing  to- 
gether the  leaves  with  threads  of  cotton  and 
with  fibres  i in  some  cases,  this  naturalist 
found  these  threads  actually  knotted  at  the 
end.  Professor  Savi  has  described  the  habits 
of  a species  of  Sylvia  (,S.  cysticola),  common 
in  various  parts  of  Italy,  which  constructs 
its  nest  among  sedges  and  reeds  which  it 
unites  together  by  real  stitches ; and  the 
edge  of  each  leaf  is  pierced  by  this  bird  with 
minute  holes,  through  wliich  it  passes  threads 
formed  of  spiders’  web,  particularly  from 
the  silk  of  their  egg-pouches.  These  threads, 
as  described  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kirby,  are  not 
very  long,  and  are  sufficient  only  to  pass 
two  or  three  times  from  one  leaf  to  another  ; 
there  are  knots  scattered  here  and  there, 
which  in  some  places  divide  into  two  or  three 
branches. 

TALAPOEN.  The  name  given  by  Buffon 
to  a species  of  Monkey,  distinguished  by  its 
beautiful  variety  of  green,  white,  and  yellow 
liair.  It  is  the  Cercopithecus  Talapoin  of 
zoologists. 

TALBOT.  A speeies  of  Dog,  remarkable 
for  its  quick  scent,  and  for  its  eagerness  in 
pursuit  of  game. 

TALEGALLA.  A large  gregarious  Raso- 
rial  bird,  which,  according  to  Mr.  Gould,  may 
be  considered,  in  a degree,  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Turkey  in  Australia.  The  plumage 
of  the  upper  parts  of  the  body,  wings,  and  tail, 
blackish-brown  ; the  feathers  of  the  under 
parts  blackish-brown  at  the  base,  becoming 
silvery-gray  at  the  tip  ; skin  of  the  head 
and  neck  deep  pink-red,  thinly  sprinkled 
with  short  hair- like  feathers  ; wattle  bright 
yellow,  tinged  with  red  where  it  unites  with 
the  red  of  the  neck  ; bill  black  : feet  brotvn. 
It  is  about  the  size  of  a Turkey  j and  moves 
about  in  small  companies.  WTien  it  is  dis- 
turbed, it  readily  eludes  pursuit  by  the  fa- 
cility ivith  which  it  runs  through  the  tangled 
bush.  If  hard  pressed,  or  rushed  upon  by 
their  great  enemy,  the  native  dog,  the  whole 
company  spring  upon  the  lowermost  bough 
of  some  neighbouring  tree,  and,  by  a succes- 
sion of  leaps  from  branch  to  branch,  ascend 
to  the  top,  and  eitlier  perch  there  or  fly  off 
to  another  part  of  the  brush.  It  is  remark- 
able that  this  bird  does  not  hatch  its  eggs  by 
incubation.  It  collects  together  a great  heap 
of  decaying  vegetables  as  the  place  of  deposit 
of  its  eggs,  thus  making  a hot-bed,  arising 
from  the  decomposition  of  the  collected 
matter,  by  the  heat  of  wliich  the  young  are 


hatched.  This  mound  varies  in  quantity 
from  two  to  four  cart-loads,  and  is  of  a per- 
fectly pyramidical  form  : it  is  not,  however, 
the  work  of  a single  pair  of  birds,  but  is  the 
result  of  the  united  labour  of  many ; and 
the  same  site  appears  to  be  resorted  to  for 
several  years  in  succession.  “ The  mode," 
says  Mr.  Gould,  “ in  which  the  materials 
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composing  these  mounds  are  accumulated  is 
equally  singular,  the  bird  never  using  its 
bill,  but  always  grasping  a quantity  in  its 
foot,  throwing  it  backwards  to  one  common 
centre,  and  thus  clearing  the  surface  of  the 
ground  to  a considerable  distance  so  com- 
pletely, that  scarcely  a leaf  or  blade  of  grass 
is  left.  The  heap  being  accumuiated,  and 
time  allowed  for  a sufficient  heat  to  be  en- 
gendered, the  eggs  are  deposited,  not  side  by 
side,  as  is  ordinariiy  the  cose,  but  planted 
at  the  distance  of  nine  or  tweive  inches  from 
each  other,  and  buried  at  nearly  an  arm’s 
depth,  perfectly  upright,  with  the  large  end 
upwards : they  are  covered  up  as  they  ore 
laid,  and  allowed  to  remain  until  hatched. 
I have  been  credibly  informed,  both  by  na- 
tives and  settlers  living  near  their  haunts, 
that  it  is  not  an  unusual  event  to  obtain 
nearly  a bushel  of  eggs  at  one  time  from  a 
single  heap  j and  as  they  are  delicious  eat- 
ing, they  are  eagerly  sought  after.  Some  of 
the  natives  state,  that  the  females  are  con- 
stantly in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  heap 
about  the  time  the  young  are  likely  to  be 
hatched,  and  frequently  uncover  and  cover 
them  up  again,  apparently  for  the  purpos^ 
of  assisting  those  that  may  have  appeared  * 
while  others  have  informed  me  that  the  eggs 
are  merely  deposited,  and  the  young  allowed 
to  force  their  way  unassisted.  In  all  pro- 
bability, as  Nature  has  adopted  tliis  mode  of 
reproduction,  she  has  also  furnished  the 
tender  birds  with  the  power  of  sustaining 
themselves  from  the  earliest  period ; and 
the  great  size  of  the  egg  w-ould  equally  lead 
to  this  conclusion,  since  in  so  large  a space 
it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  bird 
would  be  much  more  developed  than  is  usu- 
ally found  in  eggs  of  smaller  dimensions. 
The  eggs  are  perfectly  white,  of  a long,  oval 
form,  three  inches  and  three-quarters  long 
by  two  inclies  and  a half  in  diameter.”  It 
was  originaliy  described  by  Dr.  I.atham  as  a 
vulture  under  the  name  of  “ the  New  Hol- 
land Vulture,”  and  at  first  sight  a dried  skin 
has  considerable  resemblance  to  that  of  some 
species  of  the  group.  In  Australia  it  is  cailcd 
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the  Bri’SH  Turkev,  and,  as  we  remarked  at  ! 
the  beginning,  it  is  to  the  Kasorial  order, 
and  not  the  Raptorial,  that  this  singularly  ; 
interesting  genus  belongs  ; in  the  same 
family  with  it  are  birds  with  similar  habits. 
[See  Meo.u’Odics  and  Leipoa.] 

TAXPA  : TALPID.^;.  [See  Mole.] 

TAMAXDUA.  [See  Ast-eater.] 

TANAGRA.  A group  of  birds  of  W'hich 
there  are  several  genera,  and  numerous  spe- 
cies, all  peculiar  to  America,  and  which  are 
conspicuous  for  their  brilliant  colours.  They 
have  a conical  beak  and  short  wings  ; re- 
presenting the  Finches,  &c.  of  Europe  and 
Asia  in  their  conformation  and  habits,  and 
in  the  nature  of  their  food. 

TAXTAT.TJS  : T^ANTALIDjE.  The  Tan- 
talidce  are  a family  of  Wading  Birds,  the 
chief  of  which  inhabit  tropical  latitudes, 
living  almost  entirely  on  the  swampy  banks 
of  rivers  and  lakes.  The  genus  Tantalus 
reatly  partakes  of  the  character  of  the 
torks  and  Herons,  and  is  characterized  by 
Cuvier  as  having  the  feet,  the  nostrils  and 
the  bill  of  a stork  ; but  the  back  of  the  bill, 
he  obseives,  is  rounded,  and  its  point  curved 
downwards  and  slightly  notched  on  each 
side  ; a portion  of  the  head,  and  sometimes 
. of  the  neck,  being  denuded  of  feathers. 

; It  includes  the  American  Scarlet  Ibis  (.Ibis 
' rubra),  of  which  the  following  is  a descrip- 
' tion.  Length  twenty-three  inches  : bill 
. five  inches  long,  thick,  and  of  a somewhat 
B<iuare  form  at  the  base,  gradually  bent 
downwards,  and  sharply  ridged  ; black,  ex- 
cept near  the  base,  where  it  inclines  to  red. 
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Iris  dark  hazel.  The  face  naked,  slightly 
wrinkled,  pale  red.  Chin  bare,  wrinkled 
also.  Plumage  rich,  glowing  scarlet,  ex- 
cept about  three  inches  of  the  extremities 
of  the  four  outer  quill-feathers,  which  are 
deep  steel  blue.  Li'gs  pale  red ; the  three 
anterior  toes  united  by  a membrane  os  far 
as  the  first  joint.  “ This  brilliant  and  ex- 
clusiveiy  American  species,”  says  Nuttall, 
in  his  ‘ Oniithology  of  the  United  States,' 
&c.,  inhabits  chiefly  within  the  tropics, 
aboiimling  in  the  West  India  and  Bahama 
Islands,  and  south  of  the  equator,  at  least  as 
far  as  Brazil.  They  migrate  in  the  course 
of  the  summer  (about  July  and  August)  into 


! Florida,  Alabama,  Georgia,  and  South  Ca- 
rolina ! but  retire  into  Mexico,  or  the  Carib- 
; bean  islands,  at  the  approach  of  cool  weather. 
They  generally  associate  in  numbers,  fre- 
quenting the  borders  of  the  sea,  and  the 
banks  and  aistuaries  of  neighbouring  rivers, 
feeding  on  small  fry,  shell-fish,  crustacca, 
worms,  and  insects,  which  they  collect  at 
the  ebbing  of  the  tide.  They  are  said  to  be 
in  the  habit  of  perching  on  trees  in  com- 
panies j but  they  lay  their  eggs,  which  are 
greenish,  on  the  ground,  amidst  the  tall  grass 
of  the  marshes,  on  a slight  nest  of  leaves. 
When  just  hatched,  the  young  are  black, 
soon  changing  to  gray,  but  are  nearly  white 
befope  they  are  able  to  fly  ; by  degrees  they 
attain  their  red  plumage,  which  is  not  com- 
plete until  the  third  year.  The  young  and  old 
associate  in  distinct  bands.  In  the  countries 
where  they  abound,  they  are  sometimes  do- 
mesticated, and  accompany  the  poultry. 
The  Ibis  shows  great  courage  in  attacking 
the  fowls,  and  will  even  defend  itself  from 
the  insidious  attacks  of  the  cat.  It  is  gene- 
rally esteemed  as  good  food  ; and  its  rich 
and  gaudy  plumage  is  used  by  the  Bra- 
zilians for  various  ornaments.”  [See  Ibis.] 

TANYSTOMA.  The  name  of  a group 
of  Dipterous  insects,  comprehending  those 
which  have  a projecting  proboscis,  with  the 
last  joint  of  the  antennm  undivided. 

TAPE- WORM.  [See  Tjsnia.] 

TAPIR.  The  name  of  a genus  of  Pachy- 
dermatous quadrupeds,  of  which  three  spe- 
cies are  at  present  known  ; two  of  them  being 
natives  of  South  America,  whilst  the  other 
inhabits  Sumatra  and  Malacca.  In  its  gene- 
ral form  and  contour,  the  Tapir  reminds  us 
of  the  Hog  ; but  it  is  sufiiciently  distinguished 
from  that  animal  by  its  snout,  which  is 
lengthened  into  a flexible  proboscis,  that 
looks  like  the  rudiment  of  the  trunk  of  the 
elephant,  and  partly  serves  the  same  pur- 
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pose.  The  anterior  feet  have  four  toes,  but  i 
the  posterior  only  three ; and  these  have  j 
only  their  tips  cosed  in  small  hoofs.  Tlie  - 
eyes  are  small  and  lateral,  and  the  ears  long 
and  pointed.  The  Incisor  teeth  are  si.x  in  ^ 
number  ; the  canines  small ; and  the  molars  [ 
are  seven  on  each  side  of  the  upper  jaw,  | 
and  six  in  the  lower.  The  common  Ajieri-  | 
CAN  Tapir  (Tapir  Americamis)  is  the  largest 
animal  of  South  America,  and  is  found  in 
ail  parts  of  that  continent,  though  most 
abundant  in  Guiana,  Brazil,  and  Paraguay.  | 
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It  IS  of  a deep  brown  colour  throughout,  ap- 
proaching to  black  i between  three  and  four 
feet  in  height,  and  from  five  to  six  in  length. 
The  hair  of  the  body  is  scanty,  very  short, 
and  closely  depressed  to  the  surface  ; scarcely 
distinguishable  at  a short  distance.  The 
inmost  recesses  of  deep  forests  are  the  chosen 
haunts  of  this  species,  which  is  not  grega- 
rious, and  shuns  the  society  of  man.  It  is 
for  the  most  part  nocturnal  in  its  habits, 
sleeping  or  remaining  quiet  during  the  day, 
and  at  night  seeking  its  food,  which,  in  its 
natural  state,  consists  of  shoots  of  trees,  buds, 
wild  fruits,  &c.  It  is,  however,  when  in 
confinement,  an  indiscriminate  swallower 
of  every  thing,  filthy  or  clean.  Its  enormous 
muscular  power,  and  the  tough  thick  hide 
which  defends  its  body,  enable  it  to  tear  its 
way  through  the  underwood  in  whatever 
direction  it  pleases.  Its  ordinary  pace  is 
a sort  of  trot ; but  it  sometimes  gallops, 
though  awkwardly,  and  with  the  head  down. 
It  is  very  fond  of  the  water,  and  frequently 
resorts  to  it.  Its  disposition  is  peaceful  and 
quiet  i and  though  it  will  defend  itself  vigor- 
ously, and  in  so  doing  inflict  severe  wounds 
with  its  teeth,  it  never  attempts  to  attack 
either  man  or  beast,  unless  hard  pressed. 
The  flesh  is  dry,  and  has  a disagreeable  fla- 
vour. 

The  Malay  Tapir  {Tapirus  Malayanns) 
in  its  general  form  resembles  the  American, 
and  has  a similar  flexible  proboscis,  which  is 
six  or  eight  inches  in  length.  Its  general 
appearance  is  heavy  and  massive  : the  skin 
is  thick  and  firm,  thinly  covered  with  short 
hair  j the  eyes  are  small ; the  ears  roundish, 
and  bordered  with  white.  The  tail  is  very 
short,  and  almost  destitute  of  hair  ; and  it 
has  no  mane  on  the  neck.  Tegs  short  and 
stout ; the  fore  feet  furnished  with  four  toes, 
the  liind  feet  with  three.  The  general  co- 
lour is  glossy  black,  with  the  exception  of 
the  back,  rump,  and  sides  of  the  belly,  which 
are  white,  and  separated  by  a defined  line 
from  the  parts  that  are  black.  It  is  a native 
of  Sumatra,  and  was  first  described  by  Sir 
Stamford  Kafiles. 

TAPIRIDrE.  The  first  family  of  pachy- 
dermatous quadrupeds,  including  the  Rhino- 
ceros, Tapir,  Hyrax,  and  several  extinct 
genera  occasionally  found  in  a fossil  state. 

TARANDUS.  [See  Reindeer.] 

TARANTULA,  {.hycosa  tarantula.')  A 
species  of  Spider  found  in  some  of  the  warmer 
parts  of  Italy,  whose  bite  produces  a train  of 
symptoms  long  believed  to  be  only  curable  by 
music  (and  still  exercising  the  faith  and 
ignorance  of  the  vulgar  in  some  countries), 
is  the  largest  of  all  the  European  Spiders, 
and  is  generally  found  in  dry  and  sunny 
plains.  When  full  grown,  it  is  as  large  ns  a 
chestnut  ; and,  like  all  the  Spiders,  has  a 
poison-gland  in  its  mandibles.  It  is  of  a 
brown  colour,  with  the  back  of  the  abdomen 
marked  by  a row  of  trigonal  black  spots  with 
wliitish  edges,  and  the  legs  marked  beneath 
by  black  and  white  bars.  In  the  present  en- 
lightened period  it  rtiay  be  sufficient  to  observe 
tliat  the  extraordinary  symptoms  supposed 
to  ensue  from  the  bite  of  this  insect,  as  well 


as  their  supposed  cure,  arc  entirely  without  ] 
foundation.  We  may,  however,  lx;  exjiected  j 
to  give  some  account  of  the  nature  of  the  | 
symptoms  &c.  formerly  so  generally  attri- 
buted to  it : we  tlierefore  extract  from  the  ' I 
pages  of  an  old  popular  writer  the  following  ! 
particulars : “ The  bite  of  this  creature  oc-  i 
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casions  a pain  which  at  first  resembles  that 
of  the  sting  of  a bee  or  an  ant.  In  a few 
hours  the  patient  feels  a numbness  ; and  the 
part  affected  is  marked  with  a small  lirid 
circle,  which  soon  after  rises  into  a very 
painful  swelling  : shortly  after  this  he  falls 
into  a profound  sadness,  breathes  with  much 
difficulty,  his  pulse  grows  feeble,  and  his 
senses  fail.  At  length  he  loses  all  sense  and 
motion  i and,  according  to  some  naturalists, 
expires,  unless  speedily  relieved.  But  these 
symptoms  come  on  somewhat  differently.  ; 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  Tarantula,  I 
and  the  disposition  of  the  patient.  An  aver- 
sion for  black  and  blue  ; and,  on  the  con-  | 
trary,  a predilection  for  white  and  red  ; are  ' 
among  the  unaccountable  symptoms  of  this 
disease.  All  the  medical  assistance  hitherto 
discovered,  consists  in  some  chirurgical  ap- 
pUcations  on  the  wound,  and  in  cordials  and 
Budorifics  which  are  of  little  sendee ; but 
music,  which  reason  perhaps  never  <»uld 
have  pointed  out,  is  said  to  be  infinitely 
more  efficacious.  No  sooner  has  the  person 
affected  lost  his  sense  and  motion,  than  a 
musician  tries  several  tunes  on  an  instru- 
ment ; and  when  he  has  hit  on  one  whose 
tones  and  modulations  suit  the  patient,  he 
is  immediately  obsen'ed  to  make  a faint  mo-<^ 
tion  ; his  fingers  begin  to  move  in  cadence,  ^ 
then  his  arms,  next  his  legs,  and  by  degrees 
his  whole  body  : then  he  rises  on  his  feet 
and  begins  to  dance,  his  strength  and  acti- 
vity still  increasing.  Some  will  continue  to 
dance  for  six  hours  without  intermission. 
After  this  the  patient  is  put  to  bed  ; and  i 
when  he  is  judged  to  be  sufficiently  recruited  j 
from  his  first  dance,  he  is  allured  out  of  bed 
by  the  first  tune,  in  order  to  a second.  This  | 
exercise  is  reiterated  for  several  days  sue-  ; 
cessively  ; seven  or  eight  nt  least ; in  which  | 
time  the  patient  finds  himself  excessively 
fatigued,  and  unable  to  dance  any  longer, 
the  eharacteristic  proof  of  his  being  cured  ; 
for,  ns  long  ns  the  poison  acts  on  him,  he 
would  dance,  if  encouraged,  till  he  fainted 
through  extreme  lassitude.  Perceiving  him- 
self thus  tired,  he  begins  to  recover  his 
reason  ; and  awakes,  as  out  of  a profound 


sleep,  without  the  smallest  recollection  of 
what  had  passed  in  his  paroxysm,  or  even  in 
his  dancing.” 

TARSIPES.  A singular  genus  of  Marsu- 
I pial  animals,  found  at  King  George’s  Sound, 

! in  Australia,  only  one  species  of  which  is  ns 
j j-et  known.  This  has  a longish  muzzle,  and 
IS  not  much  bigger  than  a mouse.  It  derives 
its  name  from  the  length  of  part  of  its  hiud 
; legs. 

j TARSnjS.  A genus  of  Quadmmanous 
I Mammalia,  Inhabiting  the  Moluccas.  They 
: have  the  teeth  and  insectivorous  regimen  of 
I the  Loris  ; the  tarsi  elongated,  which  gives 
! to  their  hinder  limbs  a disproportionate  ex- 
I tent ; tail  very  long  and  tufted  j large  mem- 
branous ears ; and  great  eyes,  which  indi- 
cate a nocturnal  life.  Two  species  are 
known,  Tarsiua  fuscomanus  of  I’ischer,  and 
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1 T.  bancanus  of  Horsfield.  These  animals 
1 have  an  aversion  to  light,  and  retire  by  day 

r under  the  roots  of  trees  ; feed  chiefly  on 

I lizards,  and  leap  about  two  feet  at  a spring  ; 

I are  easily  tamed,  and  capable  of  some  at- 

! tachment.  They  hold  their  prey  in  their 

; fore  hands,  while  they  rest  on  their  haunches  ; 

> produce  one  yoimg  at  a birth,  and  live  in 

pairs. 

TASMAJS'IAX  CROW  SHRIKE.  (Gijm- 
t rvrrhina  organicum.)  This  animated  and 

, elegant  bird  is  a native  of  Van  Diemen’s 

I Land,  inhabiting  and  enlivening  by  its  pre- 

i sence  the  interior  of  the  country.  Mr.  Gould 

t tells  us  that  “ it  runs,  and  occasionally  hops, 

over  the  surface  with  great  quickness,  but 
flies  rather  slowly,  and  upon  alighting  on  a 
branch  raises  and  closes  one  wing  several 
times  in  quick  succession,  and  in  n very 
peculiar  manner.  When  on  the  plains  it 
utters  a loud  ringing  call,  but  when  perched 
on  the  dead  branches  of  the  trees  soon  after 
day-break,  it  pours  forth  a succession  of 
■ notes  of  the  strangest  description  that  can 
, be  imagined,  much  resembling  the  sounds  of 
a hand-organ  out  of  tune,  which  has  obtained 
for  it  the  colouiai  name  of  the  Organ-Bird. 


It  is  very  easily  tamed  ; and  as  it  possesses 
the  power  of  imitation  in  an  extraordinary 
degree,  it  may  be  readily  taught  to  whistle 
tunes  as  well  as  to  articulate  words  ; it  con- 
sequently soon  becomes  a most  amusing  as 
well  ns  ornamental  bird  for  the  aviary  or 
cage.”  The  male  has  the  crown  of  the  head, 
cheeks,  throat,  all  the  under  surface,  sca- 
pularies,  primaries,  and  tii>s  of  the  tail  jet 
black  ; nape  of  the  neck,  back,  upper  and 
under  tail-coverts,  and  base  of  the  tail- 
feathers  white  ; bill  dark  lead  colour  at  the 
base,  passing  into  black  at  the  tip  ; legs 
black  J irides  bright  hazel.  In  the  female 
the  nape  of  the  neck  and  back  are  gray. 
It  builds  a round  cup-shaped  nest  on  the 
topmost  branches  of  the  gum-tree,  con- 
structing it  awkwardly  of  sticks  interspersed 
with  strips  of  bark,  &c.,  and  lining  it  with 
coarse  grass,  sheep’s  wool,  and  a few  feathers, 
felted  together,  and  forming  a dense  and  i 
warm  receiitacle  for  the  eggs,  which  are  of  a ; 
greenish  ashy  gray  colour,  spotted  and 
blotched  with  umber-brown  and  bluish- 
gray. 

TASMANIAN  HONEY-EATER.  [See 
MeLIPHAOA  AuSTK,tXAStANA.] 

TATOU.  The  native  name  for  the  giant 
armadillo  of  South  America(  1‘riodonta  gigas), 
[See  Abmadillo.] 

TAXICORNES.  An  extensive  group  of 
Heterimerous  Coleoptera  ; two  or  three  ge- 
nera of  which  are  natives  of  this  country. 
The  greater  part  of  the  beetles  composing 
this  family  live  on  fungi,  and  are  either 
found  upon  them,  or  beneath  the  bark  of 
trees  which  produces  them.  A few  live  on 
the  ground  under  stones.  They  are  dis- 


niAPxnis  BunooRNia. 

tinguished  by  having  no  corneous  hook  on 
the  inner  edge  of  the  maxilla: : they  are 
generally  furnished  with  wings  : the  an- 
tennas are  usually  inserted  beneath  the 
margin  of  the  sides  of  the  head,  and  more 
or  less  perfoliated,  and  gradually  thickened 
or  ending  in  a club.  We  figure  a species  of 
the  genus  Diajteris  as  an  example  of  this 
group.  Most  of  the  species  arc  of  a small 
size. 

TAXUS.  [See  B,vdgek.] 

TEAL.  (Qucrquedida  crecca.')  The  com- 
mon Teal  is  a small  species  of  duck  tiiat 
frequents  ponds,  marshes,  and  the  reedy 
shores  of  creeks,  inlets,  and  rivers,  but  rarely 
visits  the  sea-shore.  It  is  about  fifteen 
inches  in  length : the  beak  is  dusky  j the 
top  of  the  head,  cheeks,  and  neck  arc  chest- 
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nut-red  ; the  throat  is  black  ; a broad  green 
band  extends  from  the  eyes  to  the  nape  •, 
the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  back,  scapulars, 
and  sides  are  alternately  striped  with  zigzag 
lines  of  white  and  black  ; the  breast  is  red- 
dish, and  spotted  ; the  belly  a yellowish 
white  ; the  speculum  of  the  wings  is  half 
white,  half  black,  and  edged  with  two  white 
bands : the  legs  arc  asir-coloured.  The  tb- 
male  is  smalier  than  the  male,  and  has  a 


COMMON  TEAL. — (onERQUBE OLA  OREOOA.) 

reddish-white  band,  spotted  with  brown, 
behind  and  beneath  the  eyes  ; the  throat  is 
white  ; the  plumage  above  is  blackish-brown, 
edged  with  a broad  band  of  clear  brown ; 
and  the  under  parts  are  whitish.  This  spe- 
cies is  a native  of  the  north,  occurring 
equally  in  Europe  and  America  : it  is  very 
abundant  in  England  during  its  migration  j 
but  it  does  not  appear  usually  to  breed  here, 
although  its  nest  is  sometimes  met  with, 
and  is  said  to  be  not  uncommon  in  France. 
The  nest  is  iarge,  and  is  composed  of  soft 
dried  grasses,  lined  with  feathers,  and  gene- 
rally concealed  in  a hole  among  the  roots 
of  reeds  and  rushes  near  the  water’s  edge. 
The  female  lays  about  a dozen  reddish- white 
eggs,  which  are  indistinctly  sprinkled  with 
brown  dots,  and  in  size  about  those  of  a 
pigeon.  The  Teal  is  widely  and  numerously 
dispersed  over  the  whoie  of  Norway,  Sweden, 
and  Lapland  : it  is  abundant  in  Germany, 
Holland,  France,  Spain,  and  Italy ; it  is 
also  found  in  the  winter  in  considerable 
numbers  in  Ireland ; and  sometimes  it  in- 
habits the  edges  of  the  Scottish  lakes.  The 
flesh  is  dry  and  diflicult  of  digestion,  but, 
notwithstanding,  is  in  great  request.  In  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  it  held  a high  place 
among  the  luxuries  of  a royai  banquet. 

The  Blue-w'inobd  Teal  (.Querguedula 
discorsX  says  Wilson,  in  his  ‘ American  Or- 
nithology,’ is  the  first  of  its  tribe  that  re- 
turns to  us  in  the  autumn  from  its  breeding 
place  in  the  north.  They  are  usually  seen 
early  in  September,  along  the  shores  of  the 
Delaware,  where  they  sit  on  the  mud  close 
to  the  edge  of  the  water,  so  crowded  together 
that  the  gunners  often  kill  great  numbers  at 
a single  discharge.  When  a flock  is  dis- 
covered thus  sitting  and  sunning  themselves, 
the  experienced  gunner  runs  his  batteau  on 
shore  at  some  distance  above  or  below  them, 
and,  getting  out,  pushes  her  before  him  over 
the  slippery  mud,  concealing  himself  all  the 
while  behind  her ; by  this  method  he  can 
sometimes  approach  within  twenty  yards  of 
the  flock,  among  which  he  generally  makes 
great  slaughter.  They  fly  rapidly,  and, 
when  they  alight,  drop  down  suddenly,  like 
the  snipe  or  woodcock,  among  the  reeds  or 


on  the  mud.  They  feed  chiefly  on  vegetable 
food,  and  arc  eagerly  fond  of  the  seeds  of  the 
reeds  or  wild  oats.  Their  flesh  is  excellent, 
and,  after  a residence  for  a short  time  among 
the  reeds,  they  become  very  fat.  As  tlie  first 
frosts  come  on,  they  proceed  to  tlic  south, 
being  a delicate  bird,  very  susceptible  of  cold. 
They  abound  in  the  inundated  rice  fields  in 
the  southern  States,  wlicrc  vast  numbers 
are  taken  in  traps  placed  on  small  dry  emi- 
nences that  here  and  there  rise  above  tlie 
water.  These  places  are  strewed  with  rice, 
and  they  are  caught  alive  in  hollow  traps. 
This  species  is  a trifle  smaller  than  tlie  pre- 
ceding : the  bill  is  long,  and  of  a dark  dusky 
slate  colour  ; the  front  and  upper  part  of 
the  head  are  black  ; from  the  eye  to  the 
cliin  is  a large  crescent  of  white,  the  rest  of 
the  head  and  half  the  neck  arc  of  a dark 
slate,  richly  glossed  with  green  and  violet  j 
remainder  of  the  neck  and  breast  is  black  or 
dusky,  thickly  marked  with  semicircles  of 
brownish  white,  elegantly  intersecting  each 
other  ; belly,  pale  brown,  barred  with  dusky, 
in  narrow'  lines  j back,  deep  brownish-black, 
each  feather  waved  with  large  semi-ovals  of 
brownish- white  ; lesser  wing-coverts,  a bright 
light  blue  ; primaries,  dusky  brown  ; spe- 
culum, or  beauty-spot,  rich  green  ; tcrtials 
edged  with  black  or  light  blue,  and  streaked 
down  their  middle  with  white  : the  tail 
pointed  : legs  and  feet  yellow. 

TELEOSAXTRUS.  The  name  given  to  a 
group  of  extinct  Reptiles  allied  to  the  Cro- 
codiles, the  fossil  remains  of  which  have 
been  found  in  this  country.  They  had  a 
long  muzzle,  somewhat  resembling  that  of 
the  Gavial,  or  Gangetic  Crocodile. 

TELEPHORUS  : TELEPHORID^.  A 
genus  and  family  of  Coleopterous  insects  ; of 
a long  and  narrow  form,  with  perfect  wings 
and  elytra  j head  broad  and  not  concealed 
under  the  thorax ; mandibles  acute  and  ' 
curved  j and  the  antenna:  simple,  moderately 


SOLniBB  BEETLE. — (TELEPHORUS  FOSOOS.) 

long,  and  inserted  closely  together.  These 
insects,  which  are  known  by  the  name  of 
Soldiers,  Sailors,  or  Doctors,  are  found  in  the 
spring  in  considerable  numbers  upon  flowers, 
especially  those  of  the  Umbellifcroe.  So  vora- 
cious are  they,  that  they  not  only  feed  upon 
other  insects,  but  the  weaker  of  their  own 
species  fall  a prey  to  the  stronger.  They 
walk  awkwardly,  and  their  flight  is  heavy. 


TELESCOPE  FLY.  [See  Diorsis.] 

TELLINA  : TELLINLDiE.  A genus  and 
family  of  bivalve  Mollusca,  which  have  in 
the  centre  of  the  hinge  a tootli  on  the  left 
and  two  teeth  on  the  right,  often  bifid,  and 
at  some  distance  in  front  and  behind  ; on 
the  right  valve  a lateral  tooth  or  plate,  which 
does  not  penetrate  into  a cavity  of  the  oppo- 
site one.  There  is  a slight  fold  near  the 
extremity  of  both  valves,  which  renders 
them  unequal  in  that  part,  where  they  gape 
a little.  The  animal  has  two  long  tubes, 
respiratory  and  excrementitial,  which  can 
be  withdrawn  into  the  shell,  and  concealed 
in  a duplicature  of  the  mantle.  The  shells 
are  generally  transversely  striated,  and  beau- 
tifully coloured  : some  are  oval  and  thick- 
ish  ; others  are  oblong  and  much  compressed; 
others  lenticular.  Instead  of  a fold,  we 


OAT’S-TONGOE  TEI.t.TNA. 

(rEt.r.INA  LINGOA-FELIS.) 

I often  find  in  the  latter  merely  a deviation 
in  the  course  of  the  transverse  striae.  Sow- 
erby  says,  “ Tlie  irregular  flexuosity  of  the 
anterior  ventral  margin  appears  to  have 
been  constantly  regarded  as  the  principal 
distinguishing  character  of  this  beautiful 
genus  ; and  when  we  consider  the  number 
of  species  possessing  this  character,  and 
agreeing  also  in  other  general  circumstances, 
it  may  perhaps  be  still  considered  the  essen- 
tial character  of  the  genus." 

TENCH.  iTinca  vulgaris.)  A fish  be- 
longing to  the  Cyprlnoid  family,  or  Carp 
tribe  ; common  in  most  of  the  lakes  of  the 
European  continent,  and  more  or  less  abun- 
dant in  ornamental  waters  and  ponds  in  this 
country,  but  is  seldom  found  in  our  rivers, 
teing  more  fond  of  still  and  muddy  waters. 
Its  general  length  is  about  twelve  inches  : 
its  usual  colour  a deep  olive,  accompanied 


TBKOH.— (TINOA  VULOARIB.) 

by  a slight  golden  tinge  ; the  alrdomen  being 
paler  or  yellower  than  the  other  parts,  and 
the  fins,  which  are  thick  and  opaque,  of  a 
dull  violet  colour.  The  body  is  short  and 
thick  ; and  the  skin  is  covered,  like  that  of 
an  eel,  with  a tenacious  mucus  or  slime, 
beneath  which  its  small  and  numerous  scales 
appear ; the  liead  is  rather  larg",  the  eyes 
small,  the  lips  thick,  and  on  each  side  of  the 


mouth  is  a small  cirrus.  It  is  considered  as 
a very  prolific  fish,  and  of  quick  growth. 
It  deposits  its  spawn,  consisting  of  very  small 
greenish  ova,  among  aquatic  plants,  &c. ; this 
takes  place  about  the  middle  of  June,  when 
the  female  is  ottended  by  two  males.  By 
some  it  is  supposed  to  lie  during  the  winter 
in  a torpid  state,  concealed  beneath  the  mud 
of  the  waters  it  inhabits,  being  rarely  taken 
during  that  season.  We  glean  from  Mr. 
Yarrell  the  following  observations  : “ As  the 
Tench  is  one  of  our  most  useful  fresh-water 
fishes,  from  the  ease  with  wliich  it  may  be 
preserved  and  its  increase  promoted,  the 
facility  of  transportation  from  its  great  te- 
nacity of  life,  and  the  goodness  of  its  flesh, 
— which  is  not,  however,  generally  held  in 
the  estimation  which  I tlunk  it  deserves, — 
as  the  Tench  is  also,  like  the  Carp,  one  of 
those  species  first  selected  as  stock  for  orna- 
mental waters,  I venture  to  recommend  that 
large  and  fine  fish  be  chosen  as  breeders,  as 
the  most  certain  mode  of  obtaining  sizeable 
fish  for  table  in  the  shortest  space  of  time. 
Two  males  to  one  female,  or  not  less  than 
three  to  two,  should  be  the  proportion  of  the 
sexes  ; and  from  the  pond  which  is  found 
by  experiment  favourable  for  breeding,  the 
small  fish  should  be  in  part  withdrawn  from 
time  to  time,  and  deposited  elsewhere,  to 
alford  more  space  for  all.  The  male  of  the 
Tench  is  recognized  by  the  large  size  of  the 
ventral  fins,  which  reach  far  enough  to 
cover  the  vent,  and  are  deeply  concave  in- 
ternally : in  the  females  the  ventral  fins  are 
smaller,  shorter,  and  less  powerful.” 

A most  beautiful  variety,  called  the 
Golden  Tencu,  is  found  in  some  parts  of 
Germany,  dififering  from  the  common  Tench 
in  being  of  the  richest  orange-yellow,  varie- 
gated with  email  black  spots,while  the  fins  are 
thin,  transparent,  and  of  a bright  red  colour. 
It  is  said  to  be  of  slow  growth,  and  to  live, 
like  most  others  of  this  genus,  on  worms, 
water  insects,  &c.  These  Tenches  are  de- 
lighted with  warmth,  and  in  bright  weather 
are  observed  to  swim  in  small  shoals  near 
the  surface. 

TENEBRIONIDzE.  A family  of  Coleop- 
terous insects,  distinguished  by  having  the 
elytra  not  soldered  together,  with  the  wings 
fitted  for  flight.  The  body  is  generally  ob- 
long or  ovate  ; depressed,  or  but  slightly 
elevated  ; the  thorax  square  or  trapeziform  ; 
and  the  palpi  enlarged  at  the  tip,  the  last 
joint  being  generally  hatchet-shaped.  One 
of  the  most  familiar  of  these  is  the  Tenebrio 
molitnr,  the  larva  of  which  is  commonly 
called  the  Meal-wohm,  and  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  type  of  the  family.  This  in- 
sect frequents  corn-mills,  granaries,  bake- 
houses, &c.,  doing  much  domage  by  de- 
vouring flour,  meal,  bran,  &c.  It  is  also 
very  destructive  to  ship-biscuits  packed  in 
casks,  which  when  opened  are  found  eaten 
tlirough  in  holes  by  these  insects  and  their 
larva:.  The  latter  ore  about  an  inch  long, 
of  a cylindrical  and  linear  form,  very  smooth 
and  glossy,  of  a fulvous  colour,  consisting 
of  twelve  segments,  exclusive  of  the  head, 
which  is  provided  with  short  trophi,  and  a 
pair  of  very  small  antenna:.  This  larva 


Cm^ury  of  jlattiral  ?ft{^(ary; 


changes  its  skin  several  times,  avoids  the 
Uglit,  and  at  lengtli  assumes  the  pupa  state, 
■witliout  forming  any  cocoon  ; the  imago  ap- 
pearing at  the  expiration  of  about  six  weeks, 


MEAL-WORM  BEETLE. 
(TEUEBKIO  MOLITOR.) 


at  first  being  of  a reddish-eolour,  but  soon 
assuming  its  black  hue.  The  larvae  of  these 
insects  are  greediiy  devoured  by  nightingales 
and  other  insectivorous  birds,  and  are  ac- 
cordingly bred  by  bird-fanciers ; it  is  ne- 
cessary to  keep  the  vessels  in  which  they  are 
placed  firmly  closed,  or  they  make  their 
escape,  neither  wood  nor  cloth  being  sutfi- 
cientiy  strong  to  prevent  them  from  boring 
their  way  through. 

TENREC.  iCentetes.)  A genus  of  small 
insectivorous  quadnrpeds  found  in  Mada- 
gascar, closely  resembling  the  Hedgehog  in 
tlieir  general  character,  but  differing  in  their 
dentition,  the  feebleness  of  their  spines,  and 
in  their  being  much  less  able  to  roll  them- 
selves into  a ball.  The  Tenrec  is  known 
also  by  the  name  of  the  Asiatic  or  Striped 
Hedgehog.  It  is  seven  inches  in  length ; 
and  is  characterized  by  a long,  pointed 
muzzle  ; short  legs,  with  five  toes  on  each 
foot,  separated  and  armed  with  crooked 
claws  ; and  no  tail.  It  is  of  a black  colour  ; 
with  five  longitudinal  bands  on  the  body  : 
all  the  black  parts  are  covered  with  hard 
hair  j the  white  bands  with  small  prickles. 
Erom  the  black  bands  on  the  back  spring 
long  scattered  hairs  which  reach  to  the 
ground ; the  head  is  covered  with  short 
black  hairs  or  prickles  ; the  snout  is  wliite  ; 
the  eye  surrounded  by  a wliite  eircle  ; and 
the  feet  are  reddish.  The  Tenrecs  move 
slowly  ; grunt  like  pigs,  (for  which  reason 
they  are  sometimes  called  Ground-hogs  or 
Pig-porcupines) : they  grow  extremely  fat  j 
multiply  prodigiously  ; and  burrow  under 
ground  : they  are  nocturnal  in  their  habits  ; 
and  remain  torpid  during  great  part  of  the 
summer. 

TENTHREDINXDiE.  The  name  given 
to  a family  of  Hymenopterous  insects,  popu- 
larly known  as  Saw-flies,  from  the  saw-like 
character  and  action  of  the  ovipositor.  With 
this  they  make  a number  of  small  holes  in 
the  branches  of  trees,  inserting  an  egg  in 
each  hole,  and  closing  the  hole  ■with  a drop 
of  frothy  fluid.  The  wound  thus  made  be- 
comes more  and  more  convex  by  the  increase 
in  size  of  the  egg,  and  sometimes  these  parts 
assume  the  size  of  a gall,  either  wroody  or 
pulpy,  according  to  the  parts  injured  : these 


tumours  form  the  abode  of  the  larva;  which 
reside  within  them,  and  the  insect  makes 
with  its  teeth  a circular  liole  for  its  escape. 
The^  greatly  resemble  the  Catcrjullars  of 
Lepidopterous  insects ; but  usually  differ 
from  them  as  to  the  numlier  of  their  feet, 
which  are  either  restricted  to  six,  answering 
to  those  of  the  perfect  insect,  or  amount  to 
eighteen  or  twenty-two.  In  order  to  undergo 
their  change  into  the  pupa  state,  they  sjiin 
a cocoon,  cither  on  the  earth  or  on  the  plants 
on  which  they  have  fed  ; but  they  do  not 
become  pup®  until  they  have  been  inclosed 
in  this  for  many  months,  and  only  a few 
days  before  they  come  forth  as  perfect  Saw- 


CIMBEX  VARIABTLIS. 

flies.  Our  figure  represents  the  Cimbex  va- 
riabilis,  a member  of  tlus  large  family.  It 
belongs  to  a section  which  by  some  natural- 
ists has  been  raised  into  a distinct  family, 
from  the  species  having  clubbed  antennae. 

TEN  U IKOSTRES.  The  name  of  a tribe 
of  Insessorial  birds,  comprehending  those 
which  arc  distinguished  by  a long  and  slender 
bill.  Mr.  Swainson,  in  his  ‘ Classification 
of  Birds,’  remarks  that  the  most  aberrant  I 
division  of  the  insessorial  order  is  that  of  the 
Tenuirostres,  or  honey-suckers,  so  called  from 
the  great  majority  deriving  their  subsistence 
both  from  insects  and  the  nectar  of  plants, 
which  they  suck  up  by  means  of  a long  or 
filamentous  tongue  adapted  for  the  purpose. 
[See  Nuthatch  : Creeper  : Sdttbird,  &c.] 

TEREBELEIJM.  A genus  of  Mollnsca, 
whose  shells  are  oblong,  subcylindrical,  and 
very  smooth ; spire  pointed ; sutures  not 
channelled ; aperture  narrow  and  long, 
wider  anteriorly ; outer  lip  slightly  thick- 
ened, truncated ; inner  lip  thin,  smooth, 
nearly  straight,  and  spread  over  a portion 
of  the  body  whorl.  These  shells  are  brought 
from  the  Indian  seas  ; they  are  thin,  delicate, 
and  prettily  marked  ■with  bands  and  cloudy 
spots.  In  its  habits  the  animal  of  the  Tere- 
bellum  is  exceedingly  shy  and  timid,  re- 
tracting its  body  into  the  shell  on  the  slightest 
alarm.  It  will  remain  stationary  for  a long 
time,  moving  its  tentacles  about  cautiously 
in  every  direction,  when,  suddeniy,  it  will 
roll  over  with  its  shell,  and  continue  again 
perfectly  quiet. 

TEREBRANTIA.  The  name  of  a section 
of  Hymenopterous  insects,  characterized  by 
the  possession  of  an  anal  instrument  orga- 
nized for  the  perforation  of  the  bodies  of 
animals,  or  the  substance  of  plants.  The 
borer  (terc6?'a)  is  peculiar  to  the  female,  and 
is  composed  of  tliree  long  and  slender  pieces, 
of  which  two  serve  as  a sheath  for  the  third  j 
it  is  placed  at  the  anal  extremity  of  the 
abdomen,  and  the  oviduct  is  continued  into 
it.  The  females  instinctively  use  this  weapon 
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to  prepare  a place  for  the  deposition  of  their 
' eggs,  where  the  maggot  may  be  incubated  in 
I safety,  and  upon  its  exeiusion  be  surrounded 
1 by  already  organized  matter  adapted  for 
its  sustenance.  Some  genera  select  vegeta- 
bles for  the  parasitic  support  of  their  young, 
as  5irea:(Linu.),  which  infests  the  pine-tree  ; 
and  Ceplius  (Latr.),  which  perforates  the 
stalks  of  com  for  the  purpose  of  ovipositiou. 

1 Others,  as  the  ichneumons,  pierce  the  skins 
I of  insects,  and  deposit  their  eggs  in  the  sub- 

■ cutaneous  fatty  and  nutrient  material 

i [See  IcHSEOMonoji.] 

I TEREBRATTJLA.  A genus  of  Conchl- 
I ferous  Mollusca,  found  at  great  depths  in 
i the  Southern  Ocean,  and  also  in  the  Euro- 
i pean  seas.  The  animals  have  a curious  kind 
; of  internal  skeleton,. as  it  may  be  termed, 

I consisting  of  a slender,  flattened,  calcareous 
! loop,  with  other  pieces  diverging  from  it ; 

! and  a ciliated  appendage  on  each  side  of  the 
1 body.  The  shell  is  ineijuivalve,  cquila- 
1 teral,  oval  orsub-trigonal,  ventricose  or  com- 
pressed, adliering  by  a short  gelatinous  ten- 
don. Our  figure,  which  exhibits  a species  of 
this  extensive  genus,  shows  the  peculiarity 
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of  stracture  above  alluded  to  i the  upper 
figure  representing  the  whole  shell  and  the 
two  lower  cuts,  the  insides  of  each  valve. 
There  are  numerous  species  of  this  Mollus- 
cous genus,  of  various  forms,  and  some  of 
them  curiously  ribbed,  found  in  a fossil 
state. 

TEREDO.  The  name  given  to  a genus  of 
testaceous  molluscs,  which  form  their  habi- 
tations by  boring  holes  in  submerged  timber, 
and  thereby  occasion  destractive  ravages  in 
ships’  bottoms,  sunken  piles,  &c.  The  Te- 
redo navalis  is  worm-shaped,  and  about  six 
inches  long.  In  making  its  excavations  into 
the  wood,  which  it  does  by  boring  into  the 
substance  in  the  direction  of  the  grain,  each 
individual  is  careful  to  avoid  the  tube  formed 
by  its  neighbour,  and  often  a very  thin  leaf 
alone  of  woo<l  is  left  between  ; it  also,  when 
a knot  occurs  in  its  path,  makes  a turn  to 
avoid  it.  It  is  commonly  supposed  that  this 
animai,  so  injurious  to  mankind,  was  intro- 
duced into  Europe  from  warmer  climates  j 
but  however  that  may  lie,  it  now  unfor- 
tunately swarms  in  our  seas.  The  rapidity 


of  its  growth,  and  the  destructive  celerity 
with  which  it  works,  are  hardly  credible. 
In  Holland,  in  order  to  prevent  the  irruption 
of  the  sea,  where  the  land  is  below  the  level 
of  high  water,  immense  dykes  are  constructed 
along  the  shore,  formed  of  large  masses  of 
sand,  and  strengthened  by  large  piles  driven 
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into  the  ground.  In  the  year  1730  it  was 
discovered  that  these  piles  were  attacked  by 
the  Teredo,  and,  on  examination,  were  found 
to  be  pierced  in  all  directions  to  such  an 
extent,  that,  had  it  not  been  for  a timely 
discovery  of  the  mischief,  the  whole  of  that 
part  of  the  country  might  have  been  over- 
whelmed by  the  sea  breaking  through  the 
worm-eaten  defences.  The  only  effectual 
way  of  preventing  the  attacks  of  the  Teredo 
upon  piles  is  said  to  be  by  covering  all  that 
part  which  is  continually  beneath  the  surface 
with  short  broad-headed  nails  : the  action 
of  the  sea-water  on  the  nails  producing  a 
strong  coating  of  rust,  said  to  be  superior  to 
a copper  sheathing. — Another  species,  the 
Tered^i  gigantea,  is  described  by  Sir  Everard 
Home  as  sometimes  exceeding  four  feet  in 
length  and  several  inches  in  circumference. 

TERMITIDiE.  An  extensive  and  im- 
portant family  of  the  Neuropterous  order  of 
Insects,  to  which  the  name  of  }V!nte  Ants  is 
very  commonly  given.  Some  few  species 
are  found  in  temperate  regions,  but  they  are 
chiefly  confined  to  the  tropics,  where  they 
perform  a considerable  share  in  the  necessary 
operation  of  completing  the  comminution 
and  destruction  of  dead  and  decomposing 
organized  matter.  Next  to  Locusts,  they 
may  be  reckoned  the  most  destructive  insects 
known  to  Man.  They  are  characterized  by 
four-jointed  tarsi ; but  the  wings  are  carried 
horizontally  on  the  body,  and  very  long  ; 
the  head  rounded,  and  the  prothorax  short 
and  square.  The  body  is  depressed,  with 
the  antennas  short ; the  mouth  very  similar 
to  tliat  of  the  Orthoptera,  with  the  four-cleft 
lower  lip  ; three  ocelli ; the  wings  slightly 
transparent,  coloured,  with  the  nervures 
forming  a close  network  ; and  the  legs  short. 
They  live  in  societies,  often  prodigiously 
numerous,  and,  like  the  Bee  and  the  Ant, 
are  composed  of  three  sorts  of  individuals. 
In  all  the  stages  of  their  existence,  save  that 
of  the  ovum,  they  arc  active,  carnivorous  or 
omnivorous  ; and  arc,  beyond  all  doubt,  the 
greatest  pest  of  tropical  climates  : destroying 
all  articles  of  furniture  made  of  wood,  cloths, 
&c.,  and  even  entering  the  foundations  of 
houses,  and  eating  ont  the  whole  interior  of 
the  timbers,  so  that  while  they  appear  per- 
fectly sound  externally,  they  will  fall  to 
pieces  under  the  slightest  blow.  One  species 
is  celebrated  for  tiic  edifices  it  rears,  in  the 
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form  of  a sugar-loaf,  ten  or  twelve  feet  in 
height,  and  so  solid  that  the  wild  cattle 
mount  upon  them  without  breaking  through. 
Internally  they  are  divided  into  numerous 
apartments,  and  have  subterranean  galleries 
connected  with  them,  from  the  extremities 
of  which  the  insects  issue.  But,  so  extra- 
ordinary is  the  whole  history  and  economy 
of  these  insects  — so  wonderful  their  habits 
and  instincts  —that,  in  order  to  do  justice  to 
the  subject,  we  feel  ourselves  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  inserting,  with  but  little  abridg- 
ment, Mr.  Smeathman’s  celebrated  ‘Accouht 
of  the  Termites  of  Africa.’ 

These  insects  (he  observes)  have  generally 
obtained  the  name  of  Ants  from  the  simi- 
larity in  their  manner  of  living,  which  is  in 
large  communities,  that  erect  very  extraordi- 
nary nests,  for  the  most  part  on  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  from  whence  their  excursions 
are  made  through  subterraneous  passages  or 
covered  galleries,  which  they  build  when- 
ever necessity  obliges,  or  plunder  induces, 
them  to  march  above  ground,  and  at  a great 
distance  from  their  habitations  carry  on  a 
business  of  depredation  and  destruction, 
scarce  credible  but  to  those  who  have  seen 
it.  But  notwithstanding  they  live  in  com- 
munities, and  are,  like  the  Ants,  omnivo- 
rous ; though,  like  them,  at  a certain  period 
they  are  furnished  with  four  wings,  and 
emigrate  or  eolonize  at  the  same  season ; 
they  are  by  no  means  the  same  kind  of  in- 
sects, nor  does  their  form  correspond  with 
that  of  Ants  in  any  one  state  of  their  exist- 
ence, which,  like  most  other  insects,  is 
changed  several  times.  They  resemble  the 
Ants  also  in  their  provident  and  diligent 
labour,  but  surpass  them  as  well  as  the  Bees, 
Wasps,  Beavers,  and  all  other  animals  which 
I have  ever  heard  of,  in  the  arts  of  building, 
as  much  as  the  Europeans  excel  the  least 
cultivated  savages.  It  is  more  than  probable 
they  excel  them  as  much  in  sagacity  and 
the  arts  of  government  j it  is  certain  they 
show  more  substantial  instances  of  their  in- 
genuity and  industry  than  any  other  ani- 
mals ; and  do,  in  fact,  lay  up  vast  magazines 
of  provisions  and  other  stores. 

The  different  species  of  this  genus  resemble 
each  other  in  form,  lu  their  manner  of  living, 
and  in  their  good  and  bad  qualities  ; but 
differ  as  much  as  birds  in  the  manner  of 
building  their  habitations  or  nests,  and  in 
the  choice  of  the  materials  of  which  they 
compose  them.  There  are  some  species 
which  build  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
or  part  above  and  part  beneath,  and  one  or 
two  species,  perhaps  more,  that  build  on  the 
stems  or  branches  of  trees,  sometimes  aloft 
at  a vast  height.  Of  every  species  there  are 
tliree  orders ; first,  the  working  insects,  or 
labourers;  next,  the  fighting  ones,  or  sol- 
diers, which  do  no  kind  of  labour  ; and,  last 
of  all,  the  winged  ones,  or  perfect  insects 
(called  kings  and  queens),  which  are  male 
and  female,  and  capable  of  propagation. 
These  neither  labour,  or  toil,  or  figlit,  being 
quite  incapable  of  either,  and  almost  of  self- 
defence  ; and  nature  has  so  ordered  it,  that 
tliey  emigrate  within  a few  weeks  after  they 
have  arrived  at  this  state,  and  either  establish 
new  kingdoms,  or  perish  within  a day  or  two. 


The  Termes  bellicosus  Is  the  largest  and  i 
best  known  species  on  the  coast  of  Africa  j I 
this  account  of  the  Termites  is  therefore  I 
taken  from  observations  mode  thereon.  The 
nests  of  this  species  arc  so  numerous  all  over 
the  island  of  Barranas,  and  the  adjacent  con- 
tinent of  Africa,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  stand  upon  any  open  place,  such  as  a rice 
plantation  or  other  clear  si)ot,  where  one  or 
more  of  these  buildings  is  not  to  be  seen 
within  fifty  paces.  In  some  parts  near  Sene- 
gal, as  mentioned  byAdanson,  their  number, 
magnitude,  and  closeness  of  situation,  make 
them  appear  like  the  villages  of  the  natives.  ! 
These  buildings  are  usually  termed  liilU,  : 
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from  their  outward  appearance,  which  is 
that  of  little  hills,  generally  pretty  much  in 
the  form  of  sugar-loaves,  and  about  ten  or 
twelve  feet  in  height.  These  hills  continue 
quite  bare  until  they  are  six  or  eight  feet 
high ; but  in  time  become,  like  the  rest  of 
the  earth,  almost  covered  with  grass  and 
other  plants  5 and  in  the  dry  season,  when 
the  herbage  is  burnt  up  by  the  rays  of  the 
sun,  they  somewhat  resemble  very  large 
haycocks.  The  exterior  of  the  building  con- 
sists of  one  large  dome-shaped  shell ; large 
and  strong  enough  to  enclose  and  shelter  the 
Interior  from  the  weather,  and  to  protect  the 
inhabitants  from  the  attacks  of  most  of  their 
enemies.  It  also  serves  to  collect  and  pre- 
serve a regular  degree  of  genial  warmth  and 
moisture  ; which  in  all  probability  is  quite 
necessary  for  hatching  the  eggs.  The  inte-1 
rior  is  divided,  with  great  regularity  and 
contrivance,  into  a great  number  of  apart- 
ments i some  of  which  are  intended  for  the 
residence  of  the  kings  and  queens,  and  for 
the  rearing  of  their  numerous  progeny ; 
whilst  others  serve  os  magazines,  and  are 
always  well  filled  with  stores  and  provisions. 
These  hills  make  their  first  appearance  above 
ground  by  a little  turret  or  two  in  the  shape 
of  sugar-loaves ; which  only’  rise  to  the 
height  of  a foot,  or  a little  more.  Soon  after- 
wards, at  some  little  distance,  while  the  for- 
mer are  increasing  in  height  and  size,  the 
Termites  raise  others,  and  so  go  on  increw- 
ing  the  number,  and  widening  them  at  the 
base,  till  their  works  below  are  covered  with 
these  turrets,  which  they  always  raise  the 
highest  and  largest  in  the  middle,  and  by 
filling  up  the  iutcrv.als  between  each  turret, 
collect  them,  as  it  were,  into  one  dome. 
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They  arc  not  very  curious  or  exact  about 
these  turrets,  except  in  making  them  very 
solid  and  strong  ; and  when,  by  the  junction 
of  them,  the  dome  is  compicted  (for  whicli 
purpose  tlie  turrets  answer  os  scaffolds),  they 
take  away  the  middle  ones  entirely,  except 
the  tops,  which,  joined  together,  form  the 
crown  of  the  cupola ; and  they  apply  the 
clay  to  the  building  of  the  works  within,  or 
to  erecting  fresh  turrets  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  the  hillock  still  higher. 

The  royul  chamber,  so  called  on  account 
of  its  being  adapted  for,  and  occupied  by, 
the  king  and  queen,  appears  to  be  tliought 
of  the  most  consequence,  being  always  situ- 
ated as  near  as  possible  to  the  centre  of  the 
hillock.  It  resembles  the  shape  of  half  an 
egg  cut  lengthways,  or  an  obtuse  oval,  and 
is  at  first  not  above  an  inch  long  ; it  is  after- 
wards, however,  increased  to  six  or  eight 
inches,  or  even  more,  Ireing  always  in  pro- 
portion to  the  size  of  the  queen,  wlio,  increas- 
ing in  bulk  as  in  age,  at  length  requires  a 
chamber  of  such  dimensions.  The  floor  and 
roof  of  this  chamber  are  very  solid,  and  are 
composed  of  hardened  clay.  Its  walls  are 
pierced  by  several  door-ways  or  entrances, 
at  pretty  equal  distances  from  each  other, 
and  of  sufficient  size  to  admit  the  soldiers 
and  labourers,  but  not  large  enough  to  allow 
the  king  and  the  queen  (the  latter  being,  at 
full  size,  a thousand  times  the  weight  of  a 
king)  to  i)as3  out.  Surrounding  the  royal 
chamber  are  a number  of  others,  of  different 
shapes  and  sizes,  but  ail  of  them  arched ; 
these  are  occupied  by  the  soldiers  and  la- 
bourers that  guard  the  pair,  on  whose  safety 
depends  the  happiness,  and  probably  even 
the  existence,  of  the  whole  community. 
These  apartments,  being  connected  together 
by  openings  and  passages,  form  an  intricate 
labyrinth,  which  extends  a foot  or  more  in 
diameter  from  the  royal  chamber  on  every 
side  ; and  they  are  surrounded  by  the  maga- 
zines and  nurseries.  The  former  are  cham- 
bers of  clay  i and  are  always  well  fitted  with 
a kind  of  provisions,  which  appear  to  consist 
of  the  gums  or  other  thick  juices  of  plants. 
The  nurseries,  which  are  so  called  because 
they  are  invariably  found  to  contain  eggs 
and  young  ones,  are  entirely  composed  of 
wooden  materials,  seemingly  joined  together 
with  gums.  These  nurseries  are  exceedingly 
compact,  and  divided  into  very  small  irre- 
^ularly-shapcd  chambers,  not  one  of  wliich 
IS  to  be  found  half  an  inch  in  width.  They 
are  placed  as  near  as  possible  to  the  royal 
apartments.  When  the  nest  is  in  the  infant 
state,  they  are  close  to  the  royal  chamber  ; 
but  as,  in  process  of  time,  the  queen  enlarges, 
it  becomes  necessary  to  enlarge  this  chamber 
fur  her  accommodation  ; and  as  she  then  lays 
a greater  number  of  eggs,  and  requires  a 
greater  number  of  attendants,  so  is  it  neces- 
sary to  enlarge  and  increase  the  number  of 
' the  adjacent  apartments  ; for  which  purpose, 
the  small  nurseries  that  were  first  built  are 
! taken  to  pieces,  and  are  rebuilt  a little  far- 
ther off.  The  nurseries  are  always  found 
• slightly  overgrown  with  mould,  and  plenti- 
fully sprinkled  with  white  globules,  about 
' the  size  of  a small  pin's  head.  These  may  at 
: first  be  mistaken  fur  eggs ; but  on  being  exa- 


mined under  a microscope,  they  evidently 
appear  to  be  a species  of  fungus,  in  shape 
like  a young  mushroom.  The  nurseries  are 
enclosed  in  chambers  of  clay,  like  those 
which  contain  the  provisions,  but  much 
larger.  In  the  early  state  of  the  nest  they 
are  not  larger  than  a liazel  nut ; but  in  old 
hills  are  often  as  large  as  the  head  of  a child 
a year  old.  Under  the  dome  is  a large  open 
space,  w'hich  is  surrounded  by  three  or  four 
large  gothic-shaped  arches,  which  are  some- 
times two  or  three  feet  high  in  front  of  the 
area,  but  diminish  very  rapidly  as  they 
recede  from  thence,  and  are  soon  lost  among 
the  innumerable  chambers  and  nurseries 
behind  them.  There  are,  comparatively 
speaking,  few  openings  into  the  great  area, 
and  they,  for  the  most  part,  seem  intended 
only  to  admit  into  tlie  nurseries  that  genial 
warmth  tvhich  the  dome  collects. 

The  subterraneous  passages  which  run 
under  the  lowest  apartments  in  the  liill,  in 
various  directions,  arc  of  an  astonishing  size, 
being  wider  than  the  bore  of  a large  cannon. 
These  passages  or  galleries,  which  are  very 
thickly  lined  wdth  the  same  kind  of  clay  of 
which  the  hill  is  composed,  ascend  the  inside 
of  the  external  shell  in  a spiral  manner, 
winding  round  the  whole  building  up  to 
the  top,  and  intersecting  each  other  at  dif- 
ferent heights,  opening  either  immediately 
into  the  dome  in  various  places,  or  into  the 
interior  buildings,  the  new  turrets,  &c.,  and 
sometimes  communicating  therewitli  by 
other  galleries  of  different  diameters,  either 
circular  or  oval.  Under  the  ground  there 
are  a great  many  which  lead  downwards  by 
sloping  descents,  three  and  four  feet  perpen- 
dicularly among  the  gravel ; from  this  the 
labouring  Termites  cull  the  finer  parts,  which 
being  worked  up  in  their  moutlis  to  the  con- 
sistence of  mortar,  form  that  solid  clay  or 
stony  substance  of  which  all  their  hills  and 
buildings,  except  the  nurseries,  are  composed. 
Other  galleries  again  ascend,  leading  out 
horizontally  on  every  side,  and  are  carried 
under  ground,  near  to  the  surface,  a vast  dis- 
tance ; for  if  you  destroy  all  the  nests  within 
a hundred  yards  of  your  house,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  those  W'hich  are  unmolested  furtlier 
off  will  nevertheless  carry  on  tlieir  subterra- 
neous galleries,  and  invade  the  goods  and 
merchandize  contained  in  it,  by  undermining 
them,  and  do  great  mischief  if  you  are  not 
very  circumspect.  Sometimes  their  passages 
cannot  be  continued  under  ground  in  the 
required  direction  : and  the  Termites  then 
make  pipes  or  covered  ways  along  its  surface, 
composed  of  the  same  materials  as  the  nests. 
These  they  continue,  with  many  windings 
and  ramifications,  for  great  lengths  ; and 
they  construct,  where  it  is  possible,  subterra- 
nean pipes  running  parallel  with  them,  into 
which  tlicy  may  sink  and  save  themselves, 
if  their  galleries  above  ground  are  destroyed 
by  violence,  or  the  tread  of  men  or  animals 
alarm  them. 

As  we  before  observed, each  community  of 
Termites  consists  of  a king  and  queen, 
soldiers,  and  labourer#.  The  labourers  are 
the  most  numerous,  there  being  at  least  a 
liundrcd  of  tliem  to  one  soldier  ; they  are 
about  a quarter  of  an  inch  long,  run  ex- 
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tremely  fast,  and  appear  to  be  incessantly 
occupied.  Tlie  second  order,  or  soldiers, 
have  a very  different  form  from  the  labourers, 
but  they  are  in  fact  the  same  insects,  only 
they  have  undergone  their  first  metamor- 
phosis, and  approached  one  degree  nearer  to 
the  perfect  state.  They  are  now  much  larger, 
being  half  an  inch  long,  and  equal  in  bulk 
to  fifteen  of  the  labourers.  The  tliird  order, 
or  insect  in  its  perfect  state,  varies  in  form 
still  more  than  ever.  The  head,  thorax,  and 
abdomen  differ  almost  entirely  from  the 
same  parts  in  the  labourers  and  soldiers ; 
and  besides  this,  the  animal  is  now  furnished 
with  four  fine,  large,  brownish,  transparent 
wings,  with  which,  at  the  time  of  emigration, 
it  is  to  wing  its  way  in  search  of  a new  set- 
tlement. In  their  winged  state  they  are  also 
much  altered  in  size  as  well  as  form.  Their 
bodies  now  measure  between  six  and  seven 
tenths  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  their  wings 
above  two  inches  and  a half  from  tip  to  tip, 
and  they  are  equal  in  bulk  to  about  thirty 
labourers  or  two  soldiers.  They  are  now 
also  furnished  with  two  large  eyes,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  head  ; if  they  have  any 
before,  they  are  so  small  as  not  easily  to  be 
distinguished  ; and  as  they  live,  like  moles, 
always  under  ground,  they  have  as  little 
occasion  for  these  organs ; but  the  case  is 
W'idely  different  when  they  arrive  at  the 
winged  state,  in  which  they  are  to  roam, 
though  but  for  a brief  space,  through  the  air, 
and  explore  new  and  distant  regions.  In 
this  form  the  animal  comes  abroad  during  or 
soon  after  the  first  tornado,  which  at  the 
latter  end  of  the  dry  season  proclaims  the 
approach  of  the  ensuing  rains,  and  seldom 
waits  for  a second  or  third  shower,  if  the 
first,  as  is  generally  the  case,  happens  in  the 
night  and  brings  much  wet  after  it.  The 
numbers  that  are  to  be  found  next  morning 
all  over  the  surface  of  the  earth,  but  particu- 
larly on  the  water,  is  astonishing  j for  their 
wings  are  only  calculated  to  carry  them  a 
few  hours:  and  after  the  rising  of  the  sun  not 
one  in  a thousand  is  to  be  fomid  with  four 
wings,  unless  the  morning  continues  rainy, 
when  here  and  there  a solitary  being  is  seen 
winging  its  way  from  one  place  to  another, 
as  if  solicitous  only  to  avoid  its  numerous 
enemies,  particularly  various  species  of  ants, 
which  are  hunting  on  every  spray,  on  every 
leaf,  and  in  every  possible  place,  for  this  un- 
happy  race,  of  which  probably  not  a pair  in 
many  millions  get  into  a place  of  safety, 
fulfil  the  first  law  of  nature,  and  lay  the 
foundation  of  a new  community — Not  only 
do  ants,  birds,  and  reptiles  destroy  them,  but 
even  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  eagerly 
seek  after  these  wingless  creatures  and  devour 
them  with  the  greatest  avidity.  It  is,  indeed, 
wonderful  that  a pair  should  ever  escape  so 
many  dangers  and  get  into  a place  of  secu- 
rity. Some,  however,  are  so  fortunate  ; and 
being  found  by  some  of  the  labouring  insects 
that  are  continually  running  about  the 
surface  of  the  ground  under  their  covered 
galleries,  are  elected  kings  and  queens  of  new 
states  ; all  those  which  are  not  so  elected  and 
preserved  certainly  perish,  and  most  pro- 
bably in  the  course  of  the  following  day. 
The  manner  in  which  these  labourers  protect 


the  happy  pair  from  their  innumerable  ene- 
mies, not  only  on  the  day  of  the  massacre  of 
almost  all  their  race,  but  for  a long  time 
afterwards,  seems  to  justify  the  use  of  the 
term  election.  The  little  industrious  crea- 
tures immediately  enclose  them  in  a small 
chamber  of  clay  suitable  to  their  size,  into 
which  at  first  they  leave  but  one  small 
entrance,  large  enough  for  themselves  and 
the  soldiers  to  go  in  and  out,  but  much  too 
small  for  cither  of  the  royal  pair  to  make  use 
of  ; and  when  necessity  obliges  them  to  make 
more  entrances,  they  are  never  larger : so 
that,  of  course,  the  voluntary  subjects  charge 
themselves  with  the  task  of  providing  for 
the  offspring  of  their  sovereigns,  as  well  as  to 
work  and  fight  for  them,  until  they  shall 
have  raised  a progeny  capable  at  least  of 
dividing  the  task  with  them.  | 

About  this  time  a most  extraordinary 
change  begins  to  take  place  in  the  queen,  to 
which  we  have  nothing  similar,  except  in  the  | 
Jigger  of  the  West  Indies  (Pulex  penetrans 
of  Tinnaus),  and  in  the  different  species  of 
Coccus.  The  abdomen  of  this  female  begins  j 
gradually  to  extend  and  enlarge  to  such  an 
enormous  size,  that  in  an  old  queen  it  will 
increase  so  as  to  become  fifteen  hundred  or  i 
two  thousand  times  the  bulk  of  the  rest  of 
her  body,and  twenty  or  thirty  tiiousand  times 
the  bulk  of  a labourer  1 The  skin  between 
the  segments  of  the  abdomen  extends  in  every 
direction  : and  at  last  the  segments  are  re-  ' 
moved  to  half  an  inch  distance  from  each 
other,  although  at  first  the  length  of  the  whole  i 
abdomen  is  not  half  an  inch.  They  preserve 
their  dark  brown  colour,  and  the  upper  part  ! 
of  the  abdomen  is  marked  with  a regular  | 
series  of  brown  bars  throughout  its  entire  ; 
length,  while  the  intervals  between  them  are 
covered  with  a thin,  delicate,  transparent 
skin,  and  appear  of  a fine  cream  colour,  a 
little  shaded  by  the  dark  colour  of  the  in- 
testines and  watery  fiuid  seen  here  and  there 
beneath.  The  animal  is  supposed  to  be 
upwards  of  two  years  old  when  the  abdomen 
is  increased  to  three  inches  in  length  ; and 
they  are  sometimes  foimd  nearly  twice  that 
size.  The  abdomen  is  now  of  an  irregular 
oblong  shape,  being  contracted  by  the  muscles 
of  every  segment,  and  is  become  one  vast 
matrix  full  of  eggs,  which  make  longcircuin- 
volutions  through  an  immense  number  of 
very  minute  vessels  that  circulate  round  the 
inside  in  a serpentine  manner,  which  would 
exercise  the  ingenuity  of  a skilful  anatomist 
to  dissect  and  develope.  .This  singular 
matrix  is  not  more  remarkable  for  its  amaz- 
ing extension  and  size,  than  for  its  peristaltic 
motion,  which  resembles  the  undulation  of 
waves,  and  continues  incessantly  without 
any  apparent  effort  of  the  animal ; so  that 
one  part  or  other  is  alternately  rising  and 
falling  in  perpetual  succession,  and  the 
matrix  seems  never  at  rest,  but  is  always 
protruding  eggs,  to  the  numbe  r of  sixty  in  a 
minute  in  old  queens,  or  eighty  thousand  and 
upwards  in  one  day  of  twenty-four  hours. 
These  eggs  arc  instantly  taken  from  the  body 
of  the  queen  by  her  attendants  (of  whom 
there  always  are,  in  the  royal  chamber,  and 
galleries  adjacent,  a sufficient  number  in 
waiting),  and  carried  to  the  nurseries,  some 
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of  which  in  a large  nest  may  be  four  or  live 
feet  distant,  in  a straight  line,  and  conse- 
quently much  farther  by  their  winding  gni- 
leries.  Here,  after  they  are  hatched,  the 
young  are  attended  and  provided  with  every 
thing  necessary,  until  they  are  able  to  shift 
for  themselves,  and  take  their  share  of  the 
labours  of  the  community. 

1 When  a person  accidentally  enters  any 
solitary  grove,  where  the  ground  is  pretty 
well  covered  with  their  arched  galleries,  tlie 
Termites  give  the  alarm  by  loud  hissings, 
which  may  be  distinctly  beard  at  every 
step  : soon  after  this,  their  galleries  may  be 
* searched  in  vain  for  the  insects ; but  little 
holes  are  found,  just  large  enough  to  admit 
of  their  escape  into  the  subterraneous  roads. 
These  galleries  are  of  sufficient  size  to  allow 
the  Termites  to  pass  and  repass  without 
i stopping  each  other  (though  there  are  always 
1 numerous  passengers),  and  to  shelter  them 
I equally  from  light  and  air,  as  well  us  from 
! their  enemies,  — of  which  the  Ants,  from 
i being  the  most  numerous,  are  the  most  for- 
' midable.  If  the  Termites  are  dislodged  from 
1 their  covered  ways,  the  various  species  of  Ants 
(which  are  probably  as  numerous  above 
' ground  as  the  Termites  are  in  their  subter- 
ranean passages)  iustantly  seize  and  drag 
them  away  to  their  nests,  to  feed  their  young 
brood.  The  Termites  are,  therefore,  exceed- 
ingly solicitous  about  preserving  their  co- 
vered ways  in  good  repair ; and  if  one  of 
these  be  demolished  for  a few  inches  in 
length,  it  is  wonderful  how  soon  they  will 
rebuild  it.  At  first,  in  their  hurry,  they  run 
into  the  open  part  an  inch  or  two,  but  stop 
so  suddenly  that  it  is  evident  they  are  sur- 
prised ; for  though  some  will  run  straight 
^ on,  and  get  under  the  further  part  of  the 
arch  as  quickly  as  possible,  most  of  them 
i run  back  as  fast,  and  very  few  will  venture 
1 through  that  part  of  the  gallery  which  is 
1 left  uncovered.  In  a few  minutes  they  may 
I be  seen  rebuilding  the  arch  ; and  even  if 
I three  or  four  yards  of  their  gallery  have  been 
1 destroyed,  it  will  be  restored  by  the  next 
morning,  and  will  be  found  to  contain  nu- 
1 merouB  Termites  passing  along  in  both  di- 
1 rections.  If  the  gallery  be  several  times 
' destroyed,  they  will  at  length  seem  to  give 
I up  the  point,  and  build  anotlier  in  a different 
1 direction  ; but  if  the  old  one  led  to  some 
i favourite  plunder,  tliey  will  rebuild  it  again 
in  a few  days ; and  unless  the  nest  be  de- 
i stroyed,  they  will  never  totally  abandon 
their  gallery. 

The  Termites  generally  make  their  ap- 
proaches to  the  nest  under  ground,  descend- 
ing below  the  foundations  of  houses  and 
stores  at  several  feet  from  the  surface,  and 
rising  again  cither  in  the  floors,  or  entering 
at  the  bottoms  of  the  posts  of  which  the  sides 
of  the  buildings  are  composed,  following  the 
course  of  the  flbres  to  the  top,  and  having 
lateral  perforations  or  cavities  here  and 
there.  While  some  of  them  arc  enufloyed 
in  gutting  the  posts,  others  ascend  from 
them,  entering  a rafter  or  some  other  part  of 
the  root,  in  search,  as  it  would  seem,  of  the 
thatch,  which  appears  to  be  their  favourite 
food  ; and  if  they  find  it,  they  bring  up  wet 
clay,  and  build  galleries  through  the  roof  in 

various  directions,  ns  long  as  it  will  support 
them.  In  this  manner  a wooden  house  is 
speedily  destroyed  ; and  all  that  it  contains 
is,  at  the  same  time,  subjected  to  the  ravages 
of  these  destructive  insects.  In  carrying  on 
this  business,  they  sometimes  find,  by  some 
means  or  other,  that  the  post  has  a certain 
weight  to  support,  and  then,  if  it  is  a con- 
venient track  to  the  roof,  or  is  itself  a kind 
of  wood  agreeable  to  them,  they  bring  their 
mortar  ; and,  as  fast  as  they  take  away  the 
wood,  replace  the  vacancy  with  that  ma- 
terial, which  they  work  together  more  closely 
and  compactly  than  human  strength  or  art 
could  ram  it.  Hence,  when  the  house  is 
taken  to  iiieces,  in  order  to  examine  if  any 
of  the  posts  arc  fit  to  be  used  again,  those 
made  of  the  softer  kinds  of  wood  are  often 
found  reduced  almost  to  a shell ; and  al- 
most all  of  them  are  transformed  from  wood 
to  clay,  as  solid  and  as  hard  as  many  kinds 
of  stone  that  is  used  for  the  purposes  of 
building. 

Another  African  species  (.Termes  arbo- 
rum)  builds  its  nest  among  the  branches  of 
trees,  sometimes  at  the  height  of  sixty  or 
eighty  feet  from  the  ground.  They  also  fte- 
quently  establish  their  nests  within  the  roofs 
and  other  parts  of  houses,  to  which  they  do 
considerable  damage  if  not  timely  extirpated. 
They  are  not,  however,  so  destructive  or  so 
difficult  to  be  guarded  against  as  the  species 
we  have  been  so  minutely  describing. 

TEKK.  (Sterna.)  A genus  of  web-footed 
birds  readily  distinguished  by  the  great 
length  of  their  wings  and  their  forked  tail, 
as  well  as  by  the  form  of  their  beak.  Their 
nourishment  consists  almost  exclusively  of 
small  live  fishes,  which  they  seize  upon  while 
on  the  wing,  descending  like  a shot  to  the 
water,  and  capturing  their  prey.  They  are 
pretty  generally  diffused  over  the  globe,  and 
are  abundant  in  the  temperate  regions. 
There  are  several  species. 

The  Common  Tern,  Great  Tern,  or 
Sea-Swallow.  (Sterna  hiriindo.)  This 
bird  is  upwards  of  fourteen  inches  in  length  : 
the  bill  is  crimson,  tipped  with  black,  and 
about  two  inches  and  a quarter  long ; the 
forehead,  top  of  the  head,  and  the  long  occi- 
pital feathers  are  deep  black  ; the  hinder 
part  of  the  neck,  the  back,  and  wings,  are 
bluish-ash  : the  under  parts  are  pure  white, 
the  breast  excepted,  which  is  slightly  shaded  : 
the  tail,  which  is  long  and  greatly  forked,  is 
white,  except  the  two  outside  feathers,  which 
are  black  on  their  exterior  webs  j the  legs 
and  feet  are  red.  This  clean-looking  pretty 
bird  is  common  in  the  summer  months  on 
the  sea-coasts,  rivers,  and  lakes  of  the  British 
isles,  and  is  also  met  with  in  various  parts  of 
Europe  and  Asia.  The  female  forms  her 
nest  in  the  moss  or  long  coarse  grass,  near 
the  lake,  and  lays  three  or  four  eggs  of  a 
dull  olive,  marked  with  ditt'erent  sized  black 
spots  at  the  thicker  end.  It  is  a iKild  bird, 
and  during  the  period  of  incubation  will 
attack  any  person  approaching  too  near  its 
nest. 

" The  flight  of  the  Great  Tern,”  says  Wil- 
son, “ and,  indeed,  of  the  whole  tribe,  is  not 
in  the  sw  eeping,  shooting  manner  of  the  land 
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swallows,  iiotwithstanfling  tlicir  name  ; the 
motions  of  their  long  wings  are  slower,  and 
more  in  the  manner  of  the  gull.  They  have, 
however,  great  powers  of  wing  and  strength 
in  the  muscles  of  the  neck,  which  enable 
them  to  make  such  sudden  and  violent 
plunges,  and  that  from  a considerable  height 
too,  headlong  on  their  prey,  which  tliey 
never  seize  but  with  their  bills.”  Mr.  Gould, 
in  lus  great  work  on  the  ‘ Birds  of  Europe,’ 
says,  “ The  Common  Tern  does  not  confine 
itself  entirely  to  the  sea,  but  frequently  re- 
sorts to  inland  streams,  &c.  ; and  when  thus 
ascending  our  creeks  and  rivers  these  little 
fairies  of  the  ocean  fearlessly  fish  around 
our  boats,  nothing  can  be  more  ifieasing  than 
to  observe  their  poise  and  dip.  When  with 
their  scrutinizing  eyes  they  have  observed  a 
fish  sufficiently  near  the  surface,  they  pre- 
cipitate themselves  upon  it  with  unnerring 
certainty,  and  a rapidity  that  is  truly  asto- 
nishing : this  mode  of  capture  strongly  re- 
minds us  of  the  flssirostral  tribe  among  the 
land  birds  ; and  they  may  indeed  be  truly 
termed^  the  swallows  of  the  ocean,  their  long 
and  pointed  wings,  and  small  but  muscular 
bodies,  being  admirably  adapted  for  rapid 
and  sustained  flight,  and  affording  the  means 
by  which  they  are  enabled  to  traverse  the 
surface  of  the  deep  with  never-tiiing  wings.” 

The  Little  or  Lesser  Tern  {Sterna  mi- 
nuta\  which  is  only  about  nine  inches  in 
length,  looks  like  the  preceding  in  minia- 
ture ; is  equally  if  not  more  delicately  ele- 
gant in  its  plumage  and  general  appearance, 
and  its  manners  and  habits  are  very  similar  j 
but  it  is  not  nearly  so  numerous,  or  so  widely 
dispersed.  It  differs  from  the  Common  Tern 
in  having  the  black  patch  on  its  head 
bounded  by  a white  line  on  the  front  of  the 
brow,  and  over  each  eye  ; in  the  tail  being 
wholly  wdiite  ; and,  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  bird,  much  shorter  or  less  forked  ; 
while  the  bill  and  the  feet  are  more  in- 
clined to  orange  or  yellow.  Nothing  can 
exceed  the  clean,  clear,  and  glossy  whiteness 
of  its  close-set  feathers  on  the  under  parts  of 
the  body  ; but  the  upper  plumage  is  of  a 
plain  lead-coloured  gray.  The  Lesser  Tern 
feeds  on  beetles,  crickets,  spiders,  and  other 
insects,  which  it  picks  up  from  the  marshes, 
as  well  as  on  small  fish,  on  which  it  plunges 
at  sea.  Like  the  former,  it  also  makes  ex- 
tensive incursions  inland  along  the  river 
courses,  and  has  frequently  been  shot  several 
hundred  miles  from  the  sea.  It  is  extremely 
tame  and  unsuspicious,  often  passing  you 
on  its  flight,  and  within  a few  yards,  as  it 
traces  the  windings  and  indentations  of  the 
shore  in  search  of  the  various  small  Crus- 
tacea on  which  it  delights  to  feed.  Indeed, 
at  such  times  it  appears  either  altogether 
heedless  of  man,  or  its  eagerness  for  food 
overcomes  its  apprehensions  for  its  own 
safety.  The  eggs,  which  are  generally  four 
in  number,  are  dropt  on  the  dry  and  warm 
sand,  the  heat  of  which,  during  the  day, 
is  fully  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  incuba- 
tion ; but  the  parent  sits  upon  them  during 
the  night  : they  are  of  a yellowish  brown 
colour,  and  nearly  an  inch  and  three-quarters 
long.  This  bird  is  met  with  in  the  south  of 
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Russia,  and  about  the  Black  and  Caspian 
Sea.  It  also  inhabits  the  shores  of  England 
during  the  summer,  where  it  breeds,  and 
migrates  to  the  south  as  the  cold  of  autumn 
approaches.  j 

TERRAPIN,  or  BOX -TORTOISE.  ^ 
(Terrapene.)  A genus  of  fresh-water  'J'or- 
toise  ; the  breastplate  of  which  is  divided 
into  two  pieces  by  a movable  articulation  ; 
and  they  have  the  power  of  closing  their  , 
carapace  when  tlje  liead  and  limbs  are  with-  i 
drawn  into  it. 

TERRICOLjE.  An  order  of  vermiform 
animals,  of  the  class  Annelida,  including  two 
principal  groups,  the  Earth-worms  and  the 
Naiads;  the  former  being  terrestrial,  and  j 
the  latter  semi-aquatic.  The  Annelidse  of  ! 
this  order  have  a cylindrical  body,  tapering 
to  a point  at  its  extremities,  and  furnished 
only  with  several  rows  of  bristles  ; which,  j 
although  frequently  invisible  to  the  naked 
eye,  may  be  plainly  felt  by  passing  the  finger 
along  the  body  from  behind  forwards  ; their 
points  being  directed  backwards,  in  order  to  | 
give  the  animal  a firm  hold  of  the  earth  | 
through  which  it  is  boring.  They  have  nei-  j 
ther  eyes,  antennie,  mandibles,  eirrhi,  nor 
external  gills : their  bodies,  however,  are 
distinctly  divided  into  segments  ; and  these 
are  marked  by  minute  spots  on  each  side,  1 
which  are  apertures  leading  to  small  re- 
spiratory sacs.  [See  Earth-worm.] 

TERRIER.  {Canis  familiaris  terrarius.  ) , 
There  are  two  varieties  of  this  breed  of  Dogs ; 
the  one  smooth,  sleek,  and  of  rather  slender 
form  ; colour  bright  black  and  tan  : the  other, 
a hardy  and  fierce  animal,  known  as  the 
White-haired  or  Scotch  Terrier  ; whose 
rough  harsh  hair,  short  muzzle,  stout  and 
short- limhs,  and  dirty  white  colour,  suffi-  | 
ciently  distinguish  it  from  the  former.  The  > 
English  or  Common  Terrier  carries  his  head  ! 
high,  has  a sharp  muzzle,  quick  and  bright 
eye,  neat  and  compact  body,  erect  ears,  with 
the  tips  sometimes  pendulous,  legs  slender 
but  strong,  and  the  tail  erect  and  stiff.  It 
should  be  observed,  however,  that  although 
both  these  varieties  of  a bold,  active,  and  u.se- 
ful  animal  are  highly  valued,  and  often  pre- 
served in  all  their  purity,  mongrel  breeds  are 
common  ; and  therefore  very  many  servieeni 
able  dogs,  usually  called  Terriers,  are  every 
where  to  be  found.  Jlr.  Bell  thus  speaks 
of  the  species  : “ The  Terrier  is  applied  to 
several  purposes  in  which  its  diminutive 
size,  its  strength,  courage,  activity,  and  per-  j 
severance  are  all  called  into  action.  In  the  ' 
office  of  unearthing  the  fox  it  is  an  essential 
addition  to  the  pack,  and  a good  kennel  can 
scarcely  be  without  them  ; and  it  takes  the 
earth  with  much  eagerness,  from  which  it  i 
has  received  its  name.  But  if  the  Terrier  ! 
contribute  so  much  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  ! 
regular  sportsman,  it  offers  no  less  amuse-  | 
ment  to  those  of  a less  dignified  character,  i 
by  the  feats  it  displays  iu  the  destruction  of 
minor  vermin, — the  Badger,  the  Polecat, 
and  the  whole  tribe  of  Mustclida;,  and  par- 
ticularlj-  the  Rat.  The  clever  manner  in 
which  it  deals  with  the  largest  and  boldest 
of  these  savage  creatures,  and  the  rapidity 


with  which  it  kills  them,  can  scarcely  be 
described.  The  celebrated  dog  ‘ Billy  ' was 
p turned  into  a room  where  there  were  one 
I hundred  rats ; the  object  being  to  decide  a 
I wager  that  he  would  kill  that  number  within 
I a given  time.  It  was  done  in  less  than  seven 
i minutes.  A large  breed  crossed  with  the 
Bull -dog,  and  termed  the  Bull-Terrier,  con- 
stitutes one  of  the  most  savage  and  deter- 
mined races  of  Dogs  known.” 

TEE  U-T  E R O.  ( VaneUtts  caijanensis.) 
This  is  a bird  of  the  Plover  kind,  which 
Jlr.  Darwin  speaks  of  as  “ disturbing  the 
stillness  of  the  night,”  in  the  Pampas  of 
South  America.  “ In  appearance  and  ha- 
bits.” he  says,  “it  resembles  in  many  respects 
our  Peewits  ; its  wings,  however,  are  armed 
with  short  spurs,  like  those  on  the  legs  of 
the  common  cock.  As  our  peewdt  takes  its 
name  from  the  sound  of  its  voice,  so  does  the 
Tera-tero.  While  riding  over  the  grassy 
plains,  one  is  constantly  pursued  by  these 
birds,  which  appear  to  hate  mankind,  and 
I am  sure  deserve  to  be  hated,  for  their 
never-ceasing,  unvarying,  harsh  screams. 
To  the  sportsmen  they  are  most  annoying, 
by  telling  every  other  bird  and  animal  of 
his  approach  : to  the  traveller  in  the  country, 
they  may  possibly,  as  Molina  says,  do  good, 
by  warning  him  of  the  midnight  robber. 
During  the  breeding  season,  they  attempt, 
like  our  peewits,  by  feigning  to  be  wounded, 
to  draw  away  from  their  nests  dogs  and  other 
enemies.  The  eggs  of  this  bird  are  esteemed 
a great  delicacy.” 

TESTACELEA.  [See  Slug.] 

TESTUDINATA.  The  name  of  a tribe 
of  Chdonian  reptiles,  of  which  the  Tortoise 
(Tfstudo)  is  the  type. 

TESTI7DO.  [See  Tortoise.] 

TETR^iBR.ANCHIATA.  The  name  of 
an  order  of  Cephalopods,  which  are  nearly 
extinct the  only  remaining  representative 
of  it  being  the  Pearly  Nautilus  (^Nautilus 
pompilius). 

TETR.:kMERA.  The  name  given  to  the 
third  general  section  of  the  Coleoptera, 
comprising  c.xclusiveljr  those  species  which 
have  four  distinct  joints  to  all  the  tarsi. 
All  these  insects  feed  upon  vegetable  sub- 
stances : their  larvie  have  generally  short 
feet,  or  they  arc  wanting  and  replaced  by 
fleshy  lobes.  The  perfect  insect  is  found 
upon  the  flowers  and  leaves  of  plants.  The 
larva:  of  many  of  these  beetles  live  mostly 
hidden  in  the  interior  of  vegetables,  and  are 
generally  deprived  of  feet,  or  have  them 
very  minute.  Some  of  the  larger  kinds 
devour  the  hard  and  ligneous  particles. 

TETRAD  : TETRAONIDyE.  A genus 
and  family  of  Rasorial  Birds.  [See  Grouse  : 
Ptarmioas.] 

TETR.VODON.  A genus  of  bonj^  fishes 
belonging  to  the  order  J’lcctopnathi.  Like 
the  Diodon,  they  have  the  faculty  of  in- 
flating themselves,  by  filling  with  air  a thin 
and  extensile  membranous  sac,  which  o<l- 
heres  to  the  i>eritoncum  the  whole  length  of 
the  abdomen.  When  thus  inflated,  they 


roll  over,  and  float  with  the  belly  uppermost, 
without  any  power  of  directing  their  course. 
Each  jaw  of  the  Tetraodon  is  marked  with 
a suture,  so  as  to  give  the  appearance  of  four 
teeth.  The  spines  are  small  and  low  ; aud 


GLOBE  FISH. — (tETRAOOON  HISPiniTS.) 

some  species  are  reckoned  poisonous.  One 
is  electrical  (Tetraodon  lineatus),  straight, 
brown  and  whitish  : it  is  found  in  the  Nile, 
cast  on  shore  by  the  inundations,  and  col- 
lected by  the  children  as  a plaything. 

TETRAPTURtrS.  A genus  of  Acan- 
thopterygious  fishes,  nearly  allied  to  the 
Xiphias,  or  Sword-fish,  inhabiting  the  Me- 
diterranean. The  beak  is  shaped  like  a 
stiletto  j each  ventral  fin  consists  of  one 
jointless  blade  ; and  there  are  two  small 
crests  on  each  side  of  the  base  of  the  tail,  as 
in  the  Mackerel,  which  appear  to  steady  that 
powerful  organ.  [See  Sword-fisu.] 

TETTIGONIA  : TETTIGONIADiE.  A 
genus  and  family  of  Hemipterous  insects,  to 
which  the  name  of  “ leaf-hoppers  ” has  been 
applied.  They  have  the  head  and  thorax 
somewhat  like  those  of  the  Frog-hoppers, 
but  their  bodies  are,  in  general,  proportion- 
ally longer,  not  so  broad  across  the  middle, 
and  not  so  much  flattened.  The  thorax  is 
wider  than  long,  with  the  front  margin 
curving  forwards,  the  hind  margin  trans- 
verse, or  not  extended  between  the  wing- 
covers,  which  space  is  filled  by  a pretty  large 
triangular  scutel  or  escutcheon.  The  wing- 
covers  are  generally  opaque,  and  moulded 
somewhat  to  the  form  of  the  body.  The 
eyes,  which  are  placed  at  the  sides  of  the 
head,  are  pretty  large,  but  flattish,  and  not 
globular,  as  in  the  Cicadas.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  small  size  of  most  of  these  insects, 
they  are  deserving  our  attention  on  account 
of  their  beauty,  delicacy,  and  surprising 
agility,  as  well  as  for  the  injury  sustained 
by  vegetation  from  them. 

Tettigonia  Filis,  which  for  many  years  was 
supposed  to  be  the  common  European  “ vine- 
fretter,”  is  a small  insect,  as  Dr.  Harris  in- 
forms us, abundant  in  Massachusetts,  United 
States,  and  in  its  perfect  state  measuring 
only  one-tenth  of  an  inch  in  length.  It 
is  of  a pale  yellow  or  straw-colour  j there 
are  two  little  red  lines  on  the  head ; the 
back  part  of  the  thorax,  the  scutel,  the  base 
of  the  wing-covers,  and  a broad  band 
across  their  middle,  are  scarlet  j the  tips 
of  the  wing-covers  are  blackisli,  and  there 
are  some  little  red  lines  between  the  broad 
band  and  the  tips.  The  head  is  crescent- 
shaped  above,  and  the  eyelets  are  situated 
just  below  tlio  ridge  of  the  front.  The  vino- 
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hoppers,  as  they  may  be  called,  inhabit  the 
foreign  and  the  native  grape-vines,  on  the 
under  surface  of  the  leaves  of  which  they 
may  be  found  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
summer  j for  they  pass  through  all  their 
changes  on  the  vines.  They  make  their 
first  appearance  on  the  leaves  in  June,  when 
they  are  very  small  and  not  provided  with 
wings,  being  then  in  the  larva  state.  During 
most  of  the  time  they  remain  perfectly  quiet, 
with  their  beaks  thrust  into  the  leaves,  from 
wliich  they  derive  their  nourishment  by  suc- 
tion. If  disturbed,  however,  they  leap  from 
one  leaf  to  anothp  with  great  agility.  As 
they  increase  in  size  they  have  occasion  fre- 
quently to  change  their  skins  ; and  great 
numbers  of  their  empty  cast-skins,  of  a white 
colour,  will  be  found,  throughout  the  sum- 
mer, adhering  to  the  under  sides  of  the 
leaves,  and  upon  the  ground  beneath  the 
vines.  When  arrived  at  maturity,  which 
generally  occurs  during  the  month  of  August, 
they  are  still  more  agile  than  before,  making 
use  of  their  delicate  wings  as  well  as  their 
legs  in  their  motions  from  place  to  place  ; 
and,  when  the  leaves  are  agitated,  they  leap 
and  fly  from  them  in  swarms,  but  soon  alight 
and  begin  again  their  destructive  operations. 
The  infested  leaves  at  length  become  yel- 
low, sickly,  and  prematurely  dry,  and  give 
to  the  vine  at  Midsummer  the  aspect  it  na- 
turally assumes  on  the  approach  of  winter. 
But  this  is  not  the  only  injury  arising  from 
the  exhausting  punctures  of  the  vine-hop- 
pers i the  plant  languishes,  and,  if  the  evil 
be  allowed  to  go  on  unchecked,  in  a few 
I years  the  vines  become  exhausted,  barren, 
and  worthless.  In  the  autumn  the  vine- 
hoppers  desert  the  vines,  and  retire  for 
shelter  during  the  coming  winter  beneath 
fallen  leaves  and  among  tlie  decayed  tufts 
and  roots  of  grass,  where  they  remain  till 
the  following  spring,  when  they  emerge  from 
their  winter  quarters,  and  in  due  time  de- 
posit their  eggs  upon  the  leaves  of  the  vine, 
and  then  perish. 

THADARCTOS.  [See  Bear,  Polar.] 

THALASSIDROMA.  A genus  of  web- 
footed Birds  closely  allied  to  Procellaria, 
and  commonly  called  Stormy  Petrel,  under 
which  word,  two  or  three  species  are  de- 
scribed. We  may  here  describe  another 
oceanic  species,  the 

THALASSIDROMA  LeUCOOASTER,  Or 
White-bellied  Stormy  Petrel.  This  is 
a fine  and  powerful  species  of  the  Petrel 
family  of  birds  ; easily  distinguished  from 
all  others  by  the  total  absence  of  black  down 
the  centre  of  the  abdomen,  and  the  short- 
ness of  its  toes.  It  is  seen  (says  Mr.  Gould) 
fluttering  over  the  glassy  surface  of  the 
ocean  during  calms  witii  an  easy  butterfly- 
j like  motion  of  the  wings,  and  buffeting 
I with  equal  vigour  the  crests  of  the  loftiest 
! waves  of  the  storm  ; at  one  moment  descend- 
into  their  deep  troughs,  aud  at  tlie  next 
rising  with  the  utmost  alertness  to  tlicir 
highest  points,  apparently  from  an  impulse 
communicated  as  much  by  striking  the  sur- 
face of  the  water  with  its  webbed  feet,  as  by 
I the  action  of  the  wings.  The  head  and  neck 


is  of  a deep  sooty  black  j back  grayish  . 
black,  each  feather  margined  with  wliite  • 
wings  and  tail  black  ; chest,  all  the  under  , 
surface,  and  the  upper  tuil-coverts,  white ; ' 
bill  and  feet  jet-black.  Dike  the  other 
members  of  the  genus,  it  feeds  on  molliisca, 
the  spawn  of  fish,  and  any  kind  of  fatty  : 
matter  that  may  be  floating  on  the  surface 
of  the  ocean.  [See  Petrel.] 

TIIECLA.  A genus  of  diurnal  Lepidop-  i 
tera,  abounding  in  exotic  species,  but  of 
which  only  six  or  seven  are  met  with  in  this  : 
country.  They  are  called  by  collectors  ^ 
“ Ilair-strcaks"  from  the  under-side  of  the  ] 
wings  being  frequently  ornamented  with 
two  or  three  delicate,  straight,  or  zigzag  pale 
lines  on  a dark  ground.  We  particularize  . 

The  Thecla  Qdercus,  or  Purple 
Hair-streak  Butterfly.  About  the  mid- 
dle of  July  this  species  of  the  Papiliona- 
ceous tribe  is  seen  frequenting  the  tops  of 
lofty  oaks  and  ash  trees.  Its  wings  are  ^ 
dusky  black  above  : the  male  with  the  disc  | 
of  tlie  anterior  deep  glossy  blue,  formed  of  I 
an  oblong  patch,  and  extending  towards  ' 
the  anal  angle  ; the  female  with  the  entire  , 
disc  purple,  and  a dusky  margin  : beneath, 


PURPLE  HAIR-STREAK  BUTTERFLY. 

(thecla  QUERCUS.) 

both  sexes  are  similar  j the  anterior  wings 
are  cinereous,  with  a short  white  streak  ■ 
on  the  costa  towards  the  apex ; between  1 
which  and  the  posterior  margin  the  wing  ^ 
is  paler,  with  a few  whitish  spots  : the  pos- 
terior wings  are  similar  at  the  base,  and 
have  an  undulated  white  streak,  slightly 
edged  internally  with  dusky ; beyond  this  : 
are  two  rows  of  whitish  crescents,  with  a 


PURPLE  HAIR-STREAK  BUTTERFLY. 

UMDEB  SIDE. 

fulvous  spot  at  the  anal  angle.  Body  black  ' 
above,  cinereous  beneath  ; tail  black  j an- 
tennas black,  faintly  annulated  with  cine- 
reous. The  purple  blotch  on  the  anterior 
wings  of  the  male  varies  greatly  in  size  : and  ] 
the  wings  of  the  female  are  sometimes  only 
slightly  purpurescent.  Caterpillar  lightish 
brown,  with  three  rows  of  green  dots ; it 
feeds  on  the  oak.  Chrysalis  rust-coloured, 
with  three  rows  of  brown  dots.  , 
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Thecla  Fruni  ; or,  Plume  Hair- 
streak  Butterfly.  This  insect  is  in  many 
I parts  of  England  considered  scarce,  while  in 
others  it  frequently  abounds  ; myriads,  in- 
deed, may  sometimes  be  seen  liovering  over 
the  flowers  and  bramble  blossoms  in  one 
district,  though  in  another  part,  not  very 
remote  perhaps,  hardly  one  is  to  be  seen. 
From  the  beginning  to  the  middle  of  July 
is  the  usual  time  of  its  appearing.  Wings 
above  deep  black  or  brown,  immaculate ; 

■ beneath  paler ; anterior  with  a transverse 
abbreviated  white  streak  on  the  costa  towards 
the  ape.x : posterior  wings  with  a similar 
streak,  which  becomes  of  a zig  zag  form, 
gradually  lessening  towards  the  inner  nriar- 
gin  : beyond  this  is  an  irregular  deep-rufous 
orange  marginal  band,  edged  internally  with 
black,  and  sometimes  accompanied  by  a nar- 
row white  streak,  and  spotted  with  black 
externally  ; the  tailed  appendages  arc  black, 
tipped  with  white,  those  of  the  females  being 
the  longest.  Body  black  above,  drab-colour 
beneath ; the  legs  bluish ; antennss  black, 
• with  white  rings,  and  an  orange  tip.  Ca- 
; terpillar  dusky-green,  with  wliitish  lateral 
; liues ; the  back  dentated : it  feeds  on  the 
blackthorn.  Chrysalis  dusky-brown,  with 
a white  head. 

Thecla  Rubi;  or  Greeit  Hair- 
streak  Butterfly.  This  is  a pretty  but 
not  very  abundant  species  ; it  frequents 
hedges  and  bramble  bushes,  upon  the  buds 


ORZSK  HAin-STHBAK  BOTTERYLT. 
(THECLA  RUBI.) 

of  which  shrub  its  lame  feed.  Colour  of  tlie 
wings  above  dusky  brown,  with  the  nervures 
blackish  : beneath  green,  the  anterior  wings 


TnnoLA  RUBI — OATERPIIXAR  AND  OHRYBaLI  ' 


usually  immaculate,  with  the  thinner  margin 
pale  dusky-brown  ; tlie  posterior  wings  not 
tailed,  but  denticulated  on  the  hinder  margin 
with  an  interrupted  series  of  white  dots ; 
the  cilia,  both  above  and  below,  are  brown, 
dotted  with  black  on  the  posterior  wings : 
body  deep  brown  above,  pale  beneath.  Ca- 
terpillar green  and  yellow,  with  black  head  : 
it  feeds  on  the  bramble,  saiutfoin,  and  broom. 
Chrysalis  brown. 

Thecla  Betul.e  j or  Brown  Hair- 
streak  Butterfly.  This  Insect  resorts 
chiefly  to  birch  woods,  but  cannot  be  con- 
sidered a very  common  species  any  where. 
W ings  above  dark  broivn  : the  anterior  with 
a transverse  black  streak  at  the  apex  of  the 


BROWN  HAIR-STREAK  BDTTERFLY. 
(THECLA  BETOLA2 — MALE.) 

basal  areolet ; beyond  which,  in  the  female, 
is  a large  kidney-shaped  orange  spot,  and 
in  the  male  a slight  fulvous  cloud  : the  pos- 


THECLA  BETUL® — FEMALE, 

terior  wings  have  a tawny  spot  on  the  inner 
angle,  and  a streak  of  the  same  on  the  tail  : 
beneath,  the  sexes  resemble  each  other,  but 
the  colours  are  more  vivid  in  the  female : 
all  the  wings  are  orange-tawny,  with  a 
bright  orange  margin  ; the  posterior  ones 


TnEOLA  BETOLAI — OATERPILI.AR 
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have  an  oblique  slightly-waved  elongate 
orange  band^  with  black  inner  and  white 
outer  margin  : the  anal  angle  is  spotted  with 
black,  and  tlie  cilia  on  the  anal  areolcts  have 
a tuscoiis  stripe : the  body  is  brown  above, 
cinereous  beneath  ; the  antenna:  black,  an- 
nulated  with  white.  Caterpillar  green,  v'ith 
oblique  yellowish  streaks  on  the  sides,  and 
two  yellow  dorsal  lines  : it  feeds  on  the  birch 
and  blackthorn  : the  ehrysalis  is  reddish- 
brown,  with  paler  streaks. 

TIIORNBACK.  {Jtaia  clavata.)  A well- 
known  fish  of  the  Baiadoe  family,  which 
grows  to  a very  considerable  size,  though 
rarely  equal  in  magnitude  to  the  Skate.  It 
is  an  inhabitant  of  the  Mediterranean  ; and 
is  taken  in  great  abundance  in  the  spring 
and  summer  (when  it  visits  the  shallows  for 
the  deposition  of  its  eggs)  on  the  Cornish 
coast,  and  also  on  the  coasts  of  Scotland  and 
Ii'cland.  The  colour  of  the  skin  is  brownish 


THOKNBAOK. — (RAIA  OUAVATA.) 


gray,  with  irregular  dusky  variegations  ; and 
of  a rough  or  shagreen-like  surface  : the 
under  part  is  white,  with  a slight  cast  of 
flesh  colour.  Its  whole  upper  surface  is 
covered  with  strong  curved  spines,  which 
are  most  conspicuous  down  the  middle  and 
on  each  side  of  the  back,  where  four  or  six 
of  much  larger  size  than  the  rest  are  gene- 
rally seen.  The  back  is  marked  with  a 
number  of  pale  round  spots,  of  different 
sizes,  and  which  are  commonly  surrounded 
with  a dark-coloured  edge.  Along  the  mid- 
dle of  the  back  runs  a single  row  of  strong 
spines,  continued  to  the  tip  of  the  tail  ; and 
it  often  happens  that  there  are  three,  or  even 
five  rows  of  spines  on  this  part.  The  tail  is 
furnished  with  two  membranous  fins  on  the 
upper  central  ridge,  and  ends  with  a small 
dilatation.  The  Thornback  is  in  the  best 
condition  for  table  about  November.  They 
feed  on  various  other  fish,  particularly  flat- 
fish, testaceous  mollusca,  and  Crustacea. 

THORN  [MOTHS].  A name  given  by 
collectors  to  Moths  of  the  genus  Geometra. 

THRUSH.  {Turdus.~)  Birds  of  the  family 
Turdidee,  or  Thrushes,  are  extremely  nume- 
rous, and  are  found  in  nearly  every  part  of 
the  world  j the  several  species  being  adapted 
to  almost  every  climate.  They  generally 
frequent  the  fields  and  pastures  for  their  food, 
wliich  usually  consists  of  soft  animal  and 
vegetable  substances,  os  berries  and  other 
fruits,  worms,  and  snails.  Some  species  are 
remarkable  for  their  power  and  variety  of 
song,  and  others  for  their  powers  of  imita- 
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tion.  Their  nests  arc  generally  constructed 
on  the  branches  of  trees,  and  most  of  the 
species  lay  from  four  to  six  eggs.  They  have 
the  beak  arcuated  and  compressed,  but  its 
point  is  not  hooked.  Their  habits  arc  in 
general  solitary  ; but  the  majority,  howeve.-, 
are  gregarious  during  the  winter.  The  fe- 
males of  all  the  Thrush  kind,  though  some- 
what less  brilliant,  are  very  similar  in  plu- 
mage to  the  males.  j 

The  Soxo-THRUsn,  Mavis,  or  Tiiro.sti.e  ' 
{Tiirdue  musicus),  is  a well-knowm  and  much 
admired  bird  in  this  country,  charming  us  ! 
not  only  with  the  sweetness,  but  the  variety 
of  its  song,  which  it  commences  early  in  the 
spring,  and  continues  to  the  beginning  of  i 
autumn.  It  measures  nine  inches  in  length: 
its  beak  is  dusky,  the  under  mandible  yel- 
lowish at  the  base  : head,  and  upper  parts 
of  the  body,  yellowish  brown,  with  a few 
obscure  duskji  lines  on  the  former:  the  tliroat,  • 
neck,  and  sides  are  yellowish ; the  breast 
white,  spotted  with  dusky  and  the  abdo- 
men white  : the  under  wing-coverts  dull 
orange  yellow  : legs  light  brown.  The  food 
of  the  Song-thrush  consists  of  insects  and 
berries  ; it  is  also  particularly  fond  of  snails, 
the  shells  of  which  it  breaks  against  stones. 
The  female  builds  her  nest  generally  in 
bushes  ; it  is  composed  of  dried  grass  and 
green  moss,  with  a little  earth  or  clay  inter- 
mixed, and  lined  with  rotten  wood  : she  lays 
four  or  five  eggs,  of  a pale  blue  colour,  marked 
with  dusky  spots  on  the  larger  end. 

Bewick  says,  that  although  this  species  is 
not  considered  migratory  with  us,  it  has,  ' 
nevertheless,  been  observed  in  some  places  in  ! 
great  numbers  during  the  spring  and  summer 
where  not  one  was  to  be  seen  in  the  winter; 
W'hich  has  induced  an  opinion  that  they 
either  shift  their  quarters  entirely,  or  take 
shelter  in  the  more  retired  parts  of  the  woods.  ■ 
Thy  have  .been  observed  to  pass  through 
Courland,  Prussia,  &c.  in  great  numbers,  in 
their  way  to  the  Alps : and  in  France  they 
are  migratory,  visiting  Burgundy  when  the 
grapes  are  ripe,  and  committing  great  ravages  ^ 
among  the  vineyards.  j 

In  the  Journal  of  a Naturalist,  the  habits 
of  this  bird  are  thus  pleasantly  noticed:  j 
“ The  Throstle  is  a bird  of  great  utility  in  a^ 
garden  where  wall-fruit  is  grown,  by  reason  ] 
of  the  peculiar  inclination  which  it  has  for 
feeding  upon  snails,  and  very  many  of  them  ! 
he  does  dislodge  in  the  course  of  a day. 
When  the  female  is  fitting,  the  male  bird 
seems  to  be  particularly  assiduous  in  search- 
ing them  out,  and  I believe  he  feeds  his 
mate  during  that  period,  having  frequently 
seen  him  flying  to  the  nest  witli  food,  long 
before  the  eggs  were  hatehed  : after  tliis 
time  the  united  labours  of  the  pair  destroy 
numbers  of  these  injurious  creatures.  That 
he  will  regale  himself  frequently  with  a 
tempting  gooseberry  or  bunch  of  currants, 
is  well  known  ; but  his  services  entitle 
him  to  a very  ample  reward.  The  Black- 
bird associates  with  these  Thrushes  in  our 
gardens,  but  makes  no  com|)cnsation  for 
our  Indulgences  after  his  song  cea,«es,  as 
he  does  not  feed  upon  the  snail : but  the 
Thrush  benefits  us  through  the  year,  by  his 
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! propensities  for  this  partieular  food,  and 
I every  grove  resounds  with  his  liarinony 
j in  the  season  ; and  probably  if  this  race 
i suffered  less  from  the  gun  of  the  Christmas 
i popper,  the  gardener  might  find  much  bene- 
' fit,  in  his  ensuing  crop  of  fruit,  from  the 
forbearance.” 

, I 

Tlie  Missel  Thrcsii,  or  Stormcock, 
j ITitrdus  I'iscii-oriis),  is  the  iargest  of  the 
! European  Thrushe.s,  being  nearly  twelve 
inches  in  length.  Bill  dusky  j eyes  hazel ; 
the  head,  back,  and  lesser  coverts  of  the 
wings  olive  brown,  the  latter  tipped  with  dull 
browuisli  white  ; the  lower  part  of  the  back 
I and  rump  tinged  with  yellowish  brown  and 

1 ash  ; sides  of  the  head  and  throat  yellowish 

; white,  spotted  with  brown  ; from  thence  to 
I the  vent  white,  with  dusky  spots ; those  of 

I the  breast  triangular  in  shape,  and  of  the 

I belly  and  sides  roundish  : tail  feathers  brown, 
the  three  outermost  tipped  witii  white  ; legs 
yellow  ; claws  black.  Its  food  consists  prin- 
cipally of  berries,  those  of  the  misletoe  being 
its  favourite  ; from  whence  the  ancients  er- 
roneously believed  that  tlie  plant  could  not 
vegetate  without  having  passed  through  its 
body,  — hence  the  proverb,  “ Turdus  malum 
sibi  cacat.”  It  will  also  eat  insects,  and  their 
larva:,  with  which  it  feeds  its  young.  It 
builds  its  nest  in  the  fork  of  low  trees,  par- 
( ticularly  those  that  are  covered  with  moss  ; 

, coarse  grass,  woven  together  with  wool,  and 
' a lining  of  fine  dry  grass,  being  the  materials. 
The  eggs  are  four  or  five  in  number,  of  a 
flesh-colour,  varied  with  deep  and  light  rust- 
colourcd  spots.  This  bird  is  common 
throughout  ail  Britain,  and  resident  at  all 
seasons.  It  is  very  wild  and  distrustful, 
except  at  the  season  of  propagation,  when  it 
approaches  the  vicinity  ofhumanhabitation, 
and  is  remarkable  for  the  spirit  with  which 
it  attacks  and  drives  away  Magpies,  &c.  from 
near  its  nest,  uttering  a loud  harsh  shriek 
^ Its  song  is  powerful  and  monotonous  ; and  if 
the  weather  be  mild,  it  will  begin  to  sing  at 
the  commencement  of  the  year. 

That  most  entertaining  naturalist,  Charles 
tVaterton,  Esq.,  whose  art  of  story- telling  is 
onljr  excelled  by  the  soundness  of  his  ornitho- 
logical observations,  concludes  his  remarks 
on  this  bird  as  follows  : — “ The  Stormcock 
surpasses  alt  other  Thnishes  in  size,  and  is 

I decidedly  the  largest  songster  of  the  Euro- 
pean birds.  He  remains  with  us  the  whole 
of  the  year ; and  he  is  one  of  three  birds 
which  charm  us  with  their  melody  during 
the  dreary  months  of  winter,  when  tlie 
Throstle  and  the  Bark  are  silent,  and  all  the 
migratory  birds  have  left  us,  to  sojourn  in 
warmer  climates.  On  this  account  t prize  him 
doubly.  He  appears  to  be  gregarious  in  the 
months  of  August  and  September.  I have 
occasionally  counted  from  forty  to  fifty  of 
these  birds  in  a floek  ; and  I suspect  they 
are  sometimes  mistaken  for  an  early  arrival 
of  fieldfares,  by  those  who  pay  attention  to 
the  migration  of  birds.  Tlie  Stormcock  is 
remarkably  fond  of  the  berries  of  the  monn- 
tain-ash.  He  who  loves  to  see  this  pretty 
■ songster  near  his  dwelling  would  do  well  to 
plant  a number  of  mountain-ashes  near  his 
pleasure-grounds  : they  arc  of  quick  growth. 


and  they  soon  produce  an  abundance  of 
berries. 

“ Whilst  the  fruit  of  these  trees  affords  a 
delicious  repast  to  the  Stormcock,  tlio 
branches  that  bear  the  berries  are  well  known 
to  be  an  effectual  preservative  against  the 
devilish  spells  of  witchcraft.  In  the  village 
of  Watton  I have  two  small  tenants  : the 
name  of  one  is  James  Simpson,  that  of  tlie 
other  Sally  Holloway ; and  Sally’s  house 
stands  a little  before  the  house  of  Simpson. 
Some  three  months  ago  I overtook  Simpson 
on  the  turnpike  road,  and  I asked  him  if  his 
cow  were  getting  better,  for  liis  son  had  told 
me  she  had  fallen  sick.  ‘ She’s  coming  on 
surprisingly.  Sir,’  quoth  he.  ‘ The  last 
time  that  the  cow-doctor  came  to  see  her, 

‘ Jem,’  said  he  to  me,  looking  earnestly  at 
old  Sally’s  house,  ‘ Jem,’  said  he,  ‘ mind  and 
keep  your  cow-house  door  shut  before  tlie 
sun  goes  down,  otherwise  I won’t  answer 
what  may  happen  to  the  cow.’  — ‘Ay,  ay, 
my  lad,’  said  I,  ‘ I understand  your  mean- 
ing i but  I am  up  to  the  old  slut,  and  I defy 
her  to  do  me  any  harm  now.’ — ‘ And  what 
has  old  Sally  been  doing  to  you,  James  ?’ 
said  I — ‘Why,  Sir,’  replied  he,  ‘‘we  all 
know  too  well  what  she  can  do.  She  has 
long  owed  me  a grudge  j and  my  cow,  which 
was  in  very  good  health,  fell  sick  imme- 
diately after  Sally  had  been  seen  to  look  in 
at  the  door  of  the  cow-house,  just  as  night 
was  coming  on.  The  cow  grew  worse  and 
worse  ; and  so  I went  and  cut  a bundle  of 
wiggin  (mountain-aslij,  and  I nailed  the 
brandies  all  up  and  down  the  cow-house  j 
and.  Sir,  you  may  see  them  there  if  you  will 
take  the  trouble  to  step  in.  I am  a match  for 
old  Sally  now,  and  she  can’t  do  me  any  more 
harm,  so  long  as  the  wiggin  branches  hang 
in  the  place  where  1 have  nailed  them.  My 
poor  cow  will  get  well  in  spite  of  her.’  AlasI 
thought  I to  myself,  as  the  deluded  man 
was  finishing  his  story,  how  much  there  is 
yet  to  be  done  in  our  part  of  the  country  by 
the  schoolmaster  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury 1 ” 

The  Hermit  Thrush.  {Turdus  soUtarius.) 
The  favourite  native  haunts  of  this  silent 
and  recluse  species,  according  to  Wilson,  are 
the  dark  solitary  cane  and  myrtle  swamps  of 
the  southern  States  of  America.  It  has  been 
supposed,  he  says,  to  be  only  a variety  of 
the  Wood-thrush  ; but  it  is  considerably 
less,  being  only  about  seven  inches  in  length, 
and  altogether  destitute  of  the  clear  voice 
and  musical  powers  of  that  charming  min- 
strel. Its  upper  parts  are  a plain,  deep 
olive-brown  ; lower,  dull  white  ; upper  part 
of  the  breast  and  throat,  dull  cream  colour, 
deepest  where  the  plumage  falls  over  the 
shoulders  of  the  wing,  and  marked  with 
large  dark  brown  pointed  spots  ; ear,  feathers, 
and  line  over  the  eye,  cream,  the  former 
mottled  with  olive ; edges  of  the  wings 
liglitcr,  tips  dusky,  tail-coverts  and  tail,  in- 
clining to  a reddish  fox-colour.  Tail  slightly 
forked  ; legs  dusky  ; bill  black  above,  and 
at  the  tip,  wliitisli  below. 

Tlie  Wood  Thrush  (T\trdxts  melodta)  is 
about  eight  inches  in  length  : tlie  whole  of 
ttic  upper  parts  of  the  body  are  fulvous  brown. 
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brightest  on  the  head,  and  inclining  to  olive 
on  the  rump  and  tail  : throat  and  breast 
white,  tinged  with  buff,  and  sprinkled  all 
over  with  dusky  spots  : belly  and  vent  pure 
white  : eyes  surrounded  with  a wliite  circle  : 
legs  and  claws  flesh  colour.  Very  little  dif- 
ference in  the  colour  of  the  sexes.  This  spe- 
cies inhabits  the  whole  of  North  America, 
from  Hudson’s  Bay  to  Florida  : its  song  is 
lieard  every  morning  and  evening  during  the 
months  of  May  and  June,  and  is  greatly  ad- 
mired ; but  during  the  day  it  is  silent  : its 
favourite  haunts  are  thick  shaded  hollows  by 
the  sides  of  brooks  or  rivulets  : its  nest,  made 
of  w'ithered  beech  leaves  with  layers  of  dry 
grass  mixed  with  mud,  and  lined  with  dry 
fibrous  roots,  is  often  placed  in  an  alder  bush. 
Its  eggs  are  four  or  five  in  number,  and  of  a 
light  blue  colour. 

The  Bp.dwino  Thhush,  {Turdus  Uiacus), 
like  the  Fieldfare,  which  it  much  resembles, 
is  migratory,  generally  arriving  in  Britain 
about  the  latter  end  of  September,  and 
departing  gradually,  not  in  flocks,  in  the 
spring.  It  is  about  eight  inches  and  a half 
in  length  : the  flanks  and  beneath  the  wings 
are  deep  rufous  ; the  back  brown,  inclining 
to  olive  green ; a conspicuous  pale  streak 
over  the  eye  ; and  longitudinal  markings  on 
the  under  parts.  It  is  abundant  in  Norway, 
Sweden,  and  Prussia.  Its  nest  is  placed  in  a 
low  bush  or  slirub  ; and  it  lays  five  or  six 
blue-green  eggs;  spotted  with  black.  Its 
song  is  not  very  attractive. 

In  Mr.  Hewitson’s  elegant  work  on  the 
Eggs  of  Birds,  is  the  following  interesting 
account  of  the  Redwing  : “ In  our  long  ram- 
bles through  the  boundless  forest  scenery  of 
Norway,  or  during  our  visits  to  some  of  its 
thousand  isles,  whether  by  night  or  by  day, 
the  loud,  wild,  and  most  delicious  song  of 
the  Redwing  seldom  failed  to  cheer  us.  Un- 
like its  neighbour  the  fieldfare,  it  was  soli- 
tary and  shy,  and  on  our  approach  to  the 
tree  on  the  top  of  which  it  was  perched, 
would  drop  down  and  hide  itself  in  the  thick 
of  the  brushwood.  Throughout  that  part  of 
the  country  which  we  visited,  it  is  known 
by  the  name  of  Nightingale,  and  well  it  de- 
serves to  be  so  ; to  a sweeter  songster  I have 
never  listened.  Bike  the  nightingale  of  more 
southern  skies,  its  clear  sweet  song  would 
occasionally  delight  us  during  the  hours  of 
night,  if  the  two  or  three  delightful  hours  of 
twilight  which  succeed  the  long  day  of  a 
Norwegian  summer  can  be  called  night. 
The  birds,  like  the  other  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  seem  loth  to  lose  in  sleep  a portion 
of  this  sliort-Uved  season. 

“Anxious  to  extend  our  researches  on- 
wards, in  the  hope  that  as  we  proceeded 
north  we  should  prove  more  successful,  we 
had  lingered  but  little  to  search  for  the  nest 
and  eggs  of  the  Redwing,  and  our  inquiries 
with  regard  to  them  had  been  unavailing. 
One  afternoon,  as  we  approached  the  sea- 
coast,  and  at  the  same  time  the  northern 
limit  of  a beaten  road,  we  discovered  a nest 
of  the  Redwing,  but  to  our  great  disappoint- 
ment it  had  young  ones.  Having  almost 
reached  the  boundary  of  our  woodland  ram- 
bles for  the  present,  we  spent  the  whole  of  | 
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the  following  day  in  exploring  the  beautiful  I 
woods  by  which  we  were  on  all  sides  sur-  j 
rounded.  We  found  a second  nest  of  the  | 
Redwing,  but  the  eggs  were  again  hatched. 
The  nest  of  the  Redwing  is  placed,  like  those 
of  the  thrush  and  blackbird,  in  the  centre  of 
a thorn  or  other  thick  bush.  It  is  similar  to 
those  of  the  blackbird,  fieldfare,  and  ring 
ouzel.  Outwardly,  it  is  formed  of  moss, 
roots,  and  dry  grass ; inwardly,  cemented 
with  clay,  and  again  lined  with  finer  grass.” 

The  author  of  ‘ The  Journal  of  a Natural- 
ist ’ says  it  is  well  known  to  every  sportsman 
that  the  Redwing  and  the  Fieldfare  feed 
chiefly  upon  “ heps  and  haws,”  the  fruit  of 
the  white  thorn  and  the  wild  rose.  Yet  he 
admits  that  “ these  birds,  generally  speak- 
ing, give  the  preference  to  insect  food  and 
worms ; and  when  flights  of  them  have 
taken  their  station  near  the  banks  of  large 
rivers,  margined  by  lowlands,  we  shall  find 
that  the  bulk  of  them  will  remain  there,  and 
feed  in  those  places  ; and,  in  the  uplands, 
we  shall  observe  small  restless  parties  only. 
But  in  the  midland  and  some  other  counties, 
the  flocks  that  are  resident  have  not  always 
these  meadows  to  resort  to,  and  they  then 
feed  on  the  haws  as  long  as  they  remain. 

In  this  county,  the  extensive  lowlands  of 
the  river  Severn  in  open  weather  are  visited 
by  prodigious  flocks  of  these  birds ; but  as 
soon  as  snow  falls,  or  hard  weather  comes 
on,  they  leave  these  marshy  lands,  because 
their  insect  food  is  covered  or  become  scarce, 
visit  the  uplands  to  feed  on  the  produce  of 
the  hedges,  and  we  see  them  all  day  long 
passing  over  our  heads  in  large  flights  on 
some  distant  progress,  in  the  same  manner 
ns  our  larks,  at  the  commencement  of  a 
snowy  season,  repair  to  the  turnip  fields  of 
Somerset  and  Wiltshire.  They  remain  ab- 
sent during  the  continuance  of  those  causes 
which  incited  their  migration  ; but,  as  the  , 
frost  breaks  up,  and  even  before  the  thaw 
has  actually  commenced,  we  see  a large  por-  ! 
tion  of  these  passengers  returning  to  their 
worm  and  insect  food  in  the  meadows,  at- 
tended probably  by  many  that  did  not  take  ] 
flight  with  them  — though  a great  number 
remain  in  the  uidand  pastures,  feeding  pro- 
miscuously as  they  can.” 

The  Red-bbeasted  Thrush.  {Turdu^ 
migratorius.)  This  species  of  the  Thrush,  to 
whicli  the  name  of  the  Robix  is  also  com- 
monly applied,  is  one  of  the  loudest  and  most 
delightful  songsters  of  the  North  .American 
continent.  “ His  notes,”  os  Dr.  Richardson 
truly  remarks,  “ resemble  those  of  the  com- 
mon Thrush,  but  are  not  so  loud.  IVithin 
the  arctic  circle  the  woods  are  silent  in  the 
bright  light  of  noon-day,  but  towards  mid- 
night, when  the  sun  travels  near  the  horizon, 
and  the  shades  of  the  forest  are  lengthened, 
the  concert  commences,  and  continues  till 
six  or  seven  in  the  morning.  Even  in  these 
remote  regions,  the  assertion  of  those  natu- 
ralists who  have  declared  that  the  feathered 
tribes  of  America  are  void  of  harmony,  might 
be  fully  disproved.  Indeed,  the  transition  is 
so  sudden  from  the  perfect  repose,  the  death- 
like silence  of  an  arctic  winter,  to  the  ani-  , 
mated  bustle  of  summer;  the  trees  sjiread  their  i 
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I foliage  with  such  magical  rapidity,  and  every 
succeeding  moruing  opens  with  such  agree- 
able accessions  of  feathered  songsters  to  swell 
i the  chorus  — their  plumage  us  gay  and  un- 
j impaired  as  when  tliey  enlivened  the  deep- 
j ; green  forests  of  tropical  climes,  that  the 
■ return  of  a northern  spring  excites  in  the 
j j mind  a deep  feeling  of  the  beauties  of  the 
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season,  a sense  of  the  bounty  and  providence 
of  tile  Supreme  Being,  which  is  cheaply  pur- 
chased by  the  tedium  of  nine  months  of 
winter.  The  most  verdant  lawns  and  culti- 
' vated  glades  of  Europe,  the  most  beautiful 
prorluctlons  of  art,  fail  in  producing  that 
exhilaration  and  joyous  buoyancy  of  mind 
which  we  have  experienced  in  treading  the 
wilds  of  Arctic  America,  when  their  snowy 
covering  has  been  just  replaced  by  an  infant 
but  vigorous  vegetation.  It  is  impossible 
for  the  traveller  to  refrain,  at  such  moments, 
from  joining  his  aspirations  to  the  song 
which  every  creature  arouud  is  pouring  forth 
to  the  great  Creator.” 

The  Kiso  Thrush.  iTurdus  torquatus.) 
This  species  is  migratory,  and  is  found 
throughout  the  greatest  part  of  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Africa.  It  is  eleven  inches  in  length  ; 
the  beak  is  partly  orange-yellow  : the  whole 
upper  part  of  the  plumage  is  black,  with 
Karcely  any  gray  on  the  margins  of  the  fea- 
thers ; the  quills  and  wing-coverts  dusky, 
bordered  with  pale  gray : a gorget  of  pure 
white  : under  wing-coverts  pale  brown,  with 
broad  gray  margins  : legs  dusky  brown.  It 
breeds  in  Wales  and  many  of  the  mountain- 
ous parts  of  Britain  and  Ireland  ; and  it  is 
very  abundant  in  the  isle  of  Portland,  upon 
their  arrival  and  departure,  every  spring 
and  autumn.  Its  nest  is  generally  plimed 
on  the  ground,  under  some  small  bush  : it  is 
formed  like  tliat  of  the  Blackbird  ; and  the 
3 eggs  in  size  and  colour  are  very  like  that 
bird’s.  During  the  breeding  season  it  is  a 
r rare  occurrence  to  observe  a second  pair  in 
• the  same  neighbourhood.  When  they  have 
young,  they  are  very  clamorous  if  disturbed. 
Their  food  consists  of  snails,  insects,  and 
'.-■berries,  particularly  those  of  the  juniper. 

The  Watkr  Thrush.  (Seiums  aquaticus.) 
TThis  bird,  which  is  called  in  America  a 
Thrush,  belongs,  however,  to  a different 
■ sub-family,  but  maybe  described  here:  it 
; is  remarkable  for  its  partiality  to  brooks, 
: rivers,  shores,  and  ponds;  wailing  in  the 
-ihallows  in  search  of  aquatic  insects,  cliatter- 
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ing  ns  it  flies.  It  is  only  about  six  inches 
ill  length : the  whole  iqiper  parts  are  of  a 
uniform  and  very  dark  olive,  with  a line 
of  white  extending  over  the  eye,  and  along 
the  sides  of  the  neck  ; the  lower  parts  are 
white,  tinged  with  an  ochreous  yellow  ; the 
breast  and  sides  marked  with  pointed  spots 
or  streaks  of  black  or  deep  brown : bill 
brown  : legs  flesh-colour.  Wilson  remarks 
that  the  cane-brakes,  swamps,  river  shores, 
and  deep  watery  solitudes  of  Louisiana,  Ten- 
nessee, and  the  Mississippi  territory,  possess 
them  in  abundance  ; there  they  are  emi- 
nently distinguished  by  the  loudness,  sweet- 
ness, and  expressive  variety  of  their  notes, 
which  begin  very  high  and  clear,  falling 
with  an  almost  imperceptible  gradation  till 
they  are  scarcely  articulated.  At  these  times 
the  musician  is  perched  on  the  middle 
branches  of  a tree  over  the  brook  or  river 
bank,  pouring  out  its  charming  melody,  that 
may  be  distinctly  heard  for  nearly  half  a 
mile.  The  voice  of  this  little  bird,  says  he,  ! 
appeared  so  exquisitely  sweet  and  expressive 
that  I was  never  tired  of  listening  to  it,  while 
traversing  the  deep  shaded  hollows  of  those 
cane-brakes  where  it  usually  resorts. 

We  can  afford  no  more  space  for  the  de- 
scription of  other  species  ; but  may  remark 
that  there  are  foreign  species  of  this  exten- 
sive genus  intermediate,  in  every  possible 
■way,  to  all  those  of  Europe.  In  a group  in- 
habiting Australia,  the  Indian  Arcliipelago, 
and  slopes  of  the  Asiatic  mountains,  the 
dorsal  plumage  is  mottled  at  all  ages ; a 
character  peculiar  to  the  nestling  dresses  of 
the  others.  One  species  belonging  to  it  (Ti/r-  ■ 
dus  fVkitii)  the  largest  of  all  the  Thrushes, 
resembles  the  Missel  Thrush  in  its  form  and 
proportions,  and  occasionally  strays  to  the 
west  of  Europe,  having  been  met  with  even 
in  Britain.  Other  Thrushes,  peculiar  to 
America,  and  breeding  in  the  northern  divi- 
sion of  that  continent,  are  solitary  in  habit, 
and  successively  diminish  in  size ; having 
the  bill  weaker  and  tarsi  more  elongated, 
assuming  the  russet  tint  of  the  Nightingale, 
and  gradually  losing  the  breast-spots,  &c. 
In  short,  the  Thrushes  form  a great  centre 
of  radiation,  which  ramifies  in  every  direc- 
tion, till  the  normal  generic  features  dis- 
appear. 

TnYLACINUS.  A genus  of  Marsupial 
animals.  The  Thylacines  are  distinguished 
from  the  Opossums  by  the  hind  feet  having 
no  thumb,  by  a hairy  and  not  prehensile  ■ 
tail,  and  two  incisors  less  to  each  jaw.  There  | 
is  only  one  existing  species  known,  a native 
of  Australia.  It  is  smaller  than  a wolf,  and  I 
lower  on  the  legs;  of  a grayish  colour,  barred  I 
with  black  across  its  liiuder  limbs ; is  very  j 
carnivorous,  and  pursues  all  small  quadru- 
peds. It  is  principally  nocturnal  in  its 
habits;  and  in  its  native  island  (Van  Die- 
men's Laud)  it  is  called  both  Tiger  and 
llyvma. 

TIIYMALLUS.  [See  GnAVWNO.] 

TIIYMELE.  A genus  of  Diurnal  Lepi- 
doptera  lielonging  to  the  family  Hesperiadie, 
or  “ Skippers’’  ns  they  are  called  in  this 
country.  Of  the  British  species  we  may  par- 
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ticularize  the  Tiivsihle  Mai.v.h  j or  Thjj 
Gkizzled  Sicii-EEii  BuTTEHKi,y.  This  ele- 
gant and  variable  insect  is  distinguislied  by 
Its  numerous  white  or  cream-coloured  quad- 


GRIZZLHD  SKIPPER  BOTTERFLY 
(THTMELE  MALV^.  ) 

rangular  notched  spots  on  a dusky  ground  ; 
the  posterior  wings  with  the  white  spots  in  the 
centre  forming  an  interrupted  band  : all  the 


THTMELE  MALVJE — ONDER  SIDE. 

wings  have  a white  or  cream-coloured  fringe 
barred  with  black : beneath,  the  anterior  wings 
are  pale  greenish-gray,  with  white  spots,  as 
above  ; the  posterior  wings  are  grayish-green 


CATERP1I,1-AR  and  CHRYSAXTS  OF 
THYMELE  MALVS. 


also  spotted  as  above  : fringe  with  black 
bars  narrower  than  on  the  upper  surface. 
The  Grizzle  frequents  woods,  commons,  dry 
banks,  and  meadows  about  the  end  of  May. 

THYNNUS.  [See  Tunny.] 

TIIYSANOPTERA.  The  name  given  to 
an  order  of  insects  of  a very  minute  size, 
scarcely  exceeding  a line  in  length  ; charac- 
terized by  long,  narrow,  membranous  wings, 
neither  folded  nor  reticulated,  with  long 
cilios,  laid  horizontally  along  the  back  when 
at  rest ; mouth  with  two  setiform  mandibles: 
two  triangular  flat  palpigerous  maxillm,  and 
a palpigerous  labium  ; tarsi,  with  two  joints, 

I vesiculose  at  the  tip : pupa  active,  semi- 
j complete.  The  order  comprises  but  a single 
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family,  Thripidm,  the  species  of  which,  how- 
ever, are  rather  numerous.  These  insects 
are  found  upon  various  plants,  sometimes 
swarming  in  immense  profusion  in  various  ! 
kinds  of  flowers,  especially  the  large  white  ■ 
hedge-convolvulus : they  feed  upon  the 
juices  of  plants,  and  are  often  extremely  in- 
jariou3,cspecially  in  hot-houses,  vine-houses,  . 
melon  and  cucumber  beds,  &c.,  tlie  leaves  i 
upon  which  they  reside  being  marked  all  ; 
oyer  with  small  decayed  patches.  One  spe-  I 
cies  {Thrips  cerealium)  infests  the  wheat,  ' 
sometimes  to  a mischievous  extent.  It  takes 
its  station  in  the  furrow  of  the  seed,  in  tlie 
bottom  of  which  it  fixes  its  rostrum,  and  by  | 
depriving  the  seed  of  its  moisture,  causes  it  i 
to  slirink  up.  One  sex  of  this  species  is  ! 
apterous  ; the  larva  is  yellow  and  very  nim-  I 
ble,  and  the  pupa  is  whitish,  with  black 
eyes,  and  very  sluggish.  This  species  also  | 
gnaws  the  stems  above  the  knots,  and  causes  ' 
the  abortion  of  the  ear.  It  is  said  that  in 
1805  the  wheat  crops  in  England  suffered  ^ 
materially  from  this  minute  insect. 

THYSANOTJRA.  Tlie  name  given  to  an 
order  of  apterous  insects,  comprising  many 
species,  none  of  which  undergo  a metamor- 
phosis. They  are  furnished  with  six  legs,  ‘ 
and  have  at  the  sides  of  the  body,  or  its  ex-  I 
tremity,  peculiar  organs  of  locomotion.  The  . 
order  contains  two  families.  In  the  first,  1 
the  Lepismad.®,  the  abdomen  is  furnished  i 
on  each  side  with  a row  of  movable  appen-  i 
dages,  like  false  legs  j and  is  terminated  by  | 
long  pohited  bristles,  of  wliich  tliree  are  usu-  ! 
ally  most  remarkable.  In  the  second  family  j 
(the  Poduridas),  the  appendages  to  the  sides  ■ 
of  the  abdomen  are  wanting  ; but  the  extre-  ! 
mity  of  it  is  prolonged  into  a forked  tail,  by  j 
which  these  insects  can  take  very  surprising  ‘ 
leaps.  [See  Poduka.] 

TICK.  The  Ricinia,  commonly  known  as 
Ticks,  belong  to  the  Acarid.e  [which  seej. 

They  are  small,  disagreeable  animals,  usu- 
ally of  a flattened,  round,  or  oval  form  j 
generally  destitute  of  eyes,  but  have  the  ! 
mouth  provided  with  lancets,  that  enable  I 
them  to  penetrate  more  readily  the  skins  of  j 
animals  whose  blood  they  suck.  They  fasten  ' 
upon  horses,  cows,  sheep,  dogs,  and  other 
quadrupeds ; and  they  bury  their  suckea 
(which  are  often  furnished  with  minute  r^  i 
curved  hooks)  so  firmly  in  the  skin,  that 
they  can  scarcely  be  detached  without  a 
portion  of  it  coming  away  with  them.  They  , 
acquire  a very  considerable  size  by  suction,  [ 
being  frequently  distended  like  a blown 
bladder,  and  full  of  blood.  It  is  common  i 
to  find  them  in  thick  woods,  abounding  in  ; 
brushwood,  briars,  &c.,  and  attaching  them-  I 
selves  to  plants  with  the  two  anterior  legs.  ! 
[For  an  account  of  a curious  species  of  Tick 
commonly  called  Red-Spider,  see  Spider.]  | 

TIGER.  (Felis  tigris.')  This  most  beau-  I 
tiful,  but  most  destructive  of  quadrupeds,  is  ! 
undoubtedly,  next  to  the  I.ion,  also  the  most 
powerful  animal  of  the  feline  species.  It  is  i 
a native  of  the  warmer  parts  of  Asia,  and  is  ! 
principally  found  in  India  and  the  Indian 
islands ; though  the  species  extends  as  far  , 
os  China,  Chinese  Tartary,  and  the  Altaic 
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mountains.  It  has  all  the  zoological  cha- 
racters, iirowling  habits,  and  sanguinary 
I)ropensitics  common  to  the  rest  of  the  genus; 
but  it  is  distinguished  from  them  alt  by  the 
Ijeculiar  markings  of  its  coat.  The  ground 
colour  is  a bright  omngc-yellow  ; the  face, 
throat,  and  under  side  of  the  belly  being 
nearly  white  ; the  whole  elegantly  striped 
by  a series  of  transverse  black  bauds  or  bars, 
which  form  a bold  and  striking  contrast 
with  the  ground-colour,  .\bout  the  face  and 
breast  the  strijies  are  proportionally  smaller 
than  on  other  parts  ; and  the  markings  are 
continued,  in  an  annular  form,  upon  the 
tail,  the  tip  of  which  is  black. 


TIOER.— (VELIS  IIOBI3.) 

The  Tigers  exhibited  in  our  menageries 
seldom  fail  to  engage  the  spectator’s  especial 
notice ; but  a wide  difference  is  observable 
between  such  animals  as  by  long  confine- 
ment, and  an  alteration  of  climate,  have  lost 
the  native  brilliancy  of  their  colours,  and 
those  which  roam  the  forest,  or  lurk  in  the 
jungle  and  morass.  When  seen  in  perfec- 
tion, and  before  its  health  has  been  impaired 
by  conSnement,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
conceive  a more  elegantly  variegated  ani- 
mal : the  bright  and  intense  orange-yellow  ; 
the  deep  and  well-defined  stripes  of  black, 
in  some  parts  double,  in  others  single ; the 
pure  white  of  the  cheeks  and  lower  part  of 
the  sides,  over  which  a part  of  the  black 
I • striping  is  continued  — form,  altogether,  an 
, appearance  superior  in  beauty  to  that  of 
any  other  regularly  marked  quadruped. 
Although  the  Tiger  is  generally  inferior  in 
size  to  the  Lion,  it  has  sometimes  been  seen 
even  larger,  viz.  of  the  length  of  fifteen  feet 
from  the  nose  to  the  tip  of  the  tail.  The 
largest  are  those  of  India,  which  are  termed 
• Hoyal  Tigers. 

As  this  animal  is  said  to  surpass  in  ferocity 
every  other,  it  is  accordingly  considered  as 
Ihe  most  dreadful  scourge  of  the  hotter  re- 
1, gions  of  Asia.  It  has  been  eommon  to  re- 
: present  it  as  quite  untameable  even  when  in 
confinement ; but  many  instances  might  be 
given  to  show  that  such  an  assertion  is  with- 
out foundation  ; though  no  one  can  deny 
' that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  overcome 
I their  naturally  cruel  and  ferocious  nature, 
ri  The  Tiber's  method  of  seizing  his  prey  is  by 
I toncealing  himself  from  view,  and  springing 
■ vith  a horrible  roar  on  his  victim,  which  he 
tarries  off.  and  tears  to  pieces,  after  having 
iMrst  partly  satiated  himself  by  sucking  the 
It  rlood;  and  such  is  his  strength,  that  he  is 
J able  to  carry  off  a buffalo  with  seendng  cose. 

The  Tigress,  like  the  I.ioncss,  i>rodiices  four 
I nr  five  young  at  a litter  : she  is  at  all  times 


furious,  but  when  robbed  of  her  young  her 
rage  exceeds  all  bounds.  Braving  every 
danger,  she  then  pursues  her  plunderers,  who 
are  often  glad  to  release  a cub  in  order  to 
retard  her  while  they  make  their  escape : 
she  stops,  takes  it  up,  and  carries  it  to  the 
nearest  cover,  but  instantly  returns,  and 
renews  her  pursuit,  even  to  the  very  gates 
of  buildings,  or  the  edge  of  the  sea ; and 
when  her  hope  of  recovering  them  is  lost, 
she  expresses  her  agony  by  hideous  and  ter- 
rific bowlings. 

The  following  observations  on  the  habits, 
chase,  &c.  of  the  Tiger  are  mucli  to  the  pur- 
pose : “ The  bound  with  which  the  amljushed 
Tiger  throws  himself  upon  his  prey  is  as 
wonderful  in  its  extent  as  it  is  terrible  in  its 
effects.  Pennant  justly  observes  that  the 
distance  which  it  clears  in  this  deadly  leap 
is  scarcely  credible.  Man  is  a mere  puppet 
in  his  gripe  ; and  the  Indian  buffalo  is  not 
only  borne  down  by  the  ferocious  beast,  but 
carried  off  by  his  enormous  strength.  If  he 
fails,  it  has  been  said  that  ho  makes  off. 
This  may  be  true  in  certain  instances,  but 
in  general  he  does  not  slink  away,  but  pur- 
sues the  affrighted  prey  with  a speedy  ac- 
tivity winch  is  seldom  exerted  in  vain.  This 
leads  us  to  the  observation  of  Pliny  cele- 
brating its  swiftness,  for  which  the  Roman 
zoologist  has  been  censured,  most  unjustly, 
apparently;  nor  is  he  the  only  author  among 
the  ancients  who  notices  its  speed.  Oppian 
Cyneg.,  i.  32.3.)  speaks  of  the  swift  Tigers  as 
being  the  offspring  of  the  Zephyr.  Pliny, 
says  Pennant,  has  been  frequently  taken  to 
task  by  the  moderns  for  calling  the  Tiger 
‘animal  tremendae  velocitatis  ; ’ they  allow 
it  great  agility  in  its  bounds,  but  deny  it 
swiftness  in  pursuit.  Two  travellers  of  au- 
thority, both  eye-witnesses,  confirm  what 
Pliny  says ; the  one  indeed  only  mentions 
in  general  vast  fleetness ; the  other  saw  a 
trial  between  one  and  a swift  horse,  wdiose 
rider  escaped  merely  by  getting  in  time 
amidst  a circle  of  armed  men.  Tlie  chase  of 
this  animal  was  a favourite  diversion  with 
the  great  Cam-Hi,  the  Chinese  monarch,  in 
whose  company  our  countryman,  Mr.  Bell, 
that  faithful  traveller,  and  the  P6re  Ger- 
billon,  saw  these  proofs  of  the  Tiger's 
speed.” 

Numerous  are  the  instances  which  might 
be  given  of  the  Tiber’s  i'erocity,  and  con- 
tempt of  danger.  The  following  fatal  event, 
as  described  by  an  eye-witness,  though  fre- 
quently related,  possesses  such  an  unusual 
degreeof  fearful  interest,  that  we  are  tempted 
to  repeat  it  here.  It  took  place  in  1702  ; the 
unfortunate  victim  was  the  son  of  Sir  Hector 
Monro,  Bart.  “ We  went,”  says  the  nar- 
rator, “ on  shore  on  Saiigar  Island,  to  shoot 
deer,  of  whicli  we  saw  innumerable  tracks, 
as  well  as  of  Tigers  ; notwithstanding  which, 
we  continued  our  diversion  till  near  three 
o'clock,  when,  sitting  down  by  the  side  of  a 
j unglc  to  refresh  ourselves,  a roar  like  thunder 
was  heard,  and  an  immense  Tiger  seized  on 
our  unfortunate  friend,  and  rushed  again 
into  the  jungle,  dragging  him  through  the 
thickest  bushes  and  trees,  everything  giving 
way  to  his  monstrous  strength : li  Tigress 
accompanied  his  progress.  The  united  ago- 
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nies  of  liorror,  regret,  and  fear,  rushed  at 
onee  upon  us.  I tired  on  tlie  Tiger : he 
seemed  agitated  : my  companion  fired  also, 
and  in  a few  minutes  after  tliis  my  unfortu- 
nate friend  came  up  to  us,  l)athcd  in  blood. 
Every  medical  assistance  was  vain,  and  he 
expired  in  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours, 
liaving  received  such  deep  wounds  from  the 
claws  and  teeth  of  the  animal  as  rendered 
Iris  recovery  hopeless.  A large  tire,  consist- 
ing of  ten  or  twelve  whole  trees,  was  blazing 
by  us  at  the  time  this  aceident  took  place  ; 
and  ten  or  more  of  the  natives  with  us.  The 
human  mind  can  scarce  form  any  idea 
of  this  scene  of  horror.  We  had  hardly 
pushed  our  boat  from  that  accursed  shore, 
when  the  Tigress  made  her  appearance,  al- 
most raging  mad,  and  remained  on  the  sand 
all  the  while  we  continued  in  sight.” 

The  following  narrative  of  the  almost  mi- 
raculous escape  of  an  European  soldier  from 
the  grasp  of  a Tiger  is  given  by  an  officer 
who  some  years  since  was  in  command  of  a 
party  in  India,  and  may  therefore  be  re- 
garded as  authentic  : — 

“ It  was  after  a long  day’s  march  of  fifteen 
miles,  across  a country  where  with  difficulty 
a road  could  be  traced,  and  that  made  by 
deep  ravines  cut  by  the  rains,  with  here  and 
there  upright  stones,  that  we  arrived  at  a 
jungle  unusually  swampy,  which,  from  its 
size,  and  the  fatigued  state  of  the  soldiers 
and  cattle,  I thoughtit  prudent  to  defer  pass- 
ing until  the  following  morning,  when,  pro- 
bably, we  should  fall  iu  with  an  enemy  about 
three  thousand  strong,  with  several  pieces  of 
cannon,  under  the  command  of  Ally  Newas 
Khan,  with  whom  we  were  not  over  anxious 
to  hazard  an  engagement,  from  the  infe- 
riority of  our  force  ; which  consisted  only  of 
six  hundred  Europeans  and  two  small  field 
pieces. 

‘‘  I had  observed  several  flocks  of  wild  pea- 
cocks and  turkeys  while  the  tents  were 
pitching,  which  always  frequent  the  same 
dry  heathy  ground  adj  acent  to  j ungles,  that 
tigers  do  ; but  from  our  numbers,  the  com- 
pactness of  our  encampment,  and  the  pre- 
caution I had  taken  to  order  fires  to  be 
kindled  in  various  directions,  I conceived 
we  had  little  to  fear  from  any  visit  those 
gentlemen  might  think  proper  to  pay  us. 
I had  but  just  entered  my  tent,  and  wrapped 
myself  in  my  boat  cloak,  with  a view  to  doze 
away  the  remaining  hour  or  two,  before  we 
broke  up  for  another  day’s  march  to  join 
General  R- — -y,  when  the  report  of  a musket 
roused  me.  I instantly  started  to  the  en- 
trance of  my  tent,  and  was  questioning  the 
sentinel  who  stood  there,  as  to  the  direction 
of  the  sound,  when  a huge  tiger,  witli  mon- 
strous bounds,  passed  within  a few  yards  of 
the  spot  where  I was  standing,  with  one  of 
our  brave  fellows  struggling  in  his  jaws. 
My  sentinel  immediately  fired  at  him  ; but 
the  agitation  of  the  moment  prevented  his 
taking  a deadly  aim.  The  ball,  to  all  ap- 
pearance, struck  him,  from  the  enormous 
bound  he  immediately  made,  but  only  to 
increase  his  speed.  We  were,  however,  en- 
abled to  follow  him,  by  some  blood  that  now 
fell  from  him,  or  his  unhappy  prey,  and  had 
already  entered  the  jungle  several  hundred 

yards,  before  we  began  to  despair  of  finding 
the  latter  alive,  and  of  aiding  his  rescue. 
Judge  of  our  horror,  on  hearing  on  a sudden 
a kind  of  sullen  growl,  or  roar,  which  made 
the  hills  echo  a still  more  dreadful  sound  j 
and  the  next  moment,  of  our  joy,  on  being 
greeted  with  a halloo  from  our  lost  com- 
panion, about  fifty  yards  farther  in  the 
jungle  than  we  had  penetrated,  which  was 
heartily  returned  by  those  who  joined  me 
in  the  pursuit,  and  in  a few  moments  more 
we  met  him  limping  towards  us,  with  as 
joyous  a face  as  ever  I witnessed,  even  after 
the  most  flattering  success. 

“ The  following  account  of  his  escape  he 
afterwards  committed  to  paper: — ‘I  was 
just  returning,  at  a good  brisk  pace,  from 
one  of  the  posts  down  the  jungle,  where  I 
had  been  taking  some  victuals  to  my  ted- 
fellow,  when  I heard  a kind  of  rustling  noise 
in  some  bushes.  al>out  six  or  seven  yards 
behind  me  ; and,  before  I could  turn  round 
to  ascertain  the  cause,  I was  pounced  upon, 
and  knocked  down  with  such  force,  as  to 
deprive  me  of  my  senses,  till  I arrived  oppo- 
site your  tent ; when  the  sudden  report  of 
a musket,  together  with  a kind  of  twitching 
in  my  thigh,  brought  me  to  myself,  and  to  a 
sense  of  the  great  danger  in  which  I was ; : 
but,  nevertheless,  I did  not  despair.  I now  , 
began  to  think  of  some  plan  of  saving  my-  ; 
self ; and,  thotigh  carried  away  very  rapidly,  , 
I felt,  as  well  as  saw,  that  your  'sentiners 
ball  had,  instead  of  hitting  the  Tiger,  struck 
me,  and  that  I was  losing  blood  very  fast. 

I remembered  that  the  bayonet  was  in  my 
belt,  and  reflected,  that  if  it  was  possible  for 
me  to  draw  it,  I might  yet  escape  the  horrible 
death  that  awaited  me.  I with  difficulty 
put  my  arm  back,  and  found  it,  and  several 
times  attempted  to  draw  it  from  its  sheath  ; 
but,  from  my  position,  I was  unable.  To 
describe  the  fears  I now  felt  would  be  im- 
possible ; I thought  it  was  all  over.  At  last, 
thank  Heaven  1 after  another  attempt  with 
my  utmost  force,  I drew  it  out,  and  instantly 
plunged  it  into  his  shoulder.  He  bounded  ' 
aside,  and  his  eyes  flashed  frightfully ; he 
let  me  down,  but  instantly  seized  me  again  j 
above  the  hip,  which  at  first  prevented  me 
from  drawing  my  breath.  I now  had,  from  ] 
the  change  of  position,  a fair  opportunity,  of 
killing  the  monster  and  saving  my  life.**  I 
stabbed  him  behind  the  shoulder  several 
times  as  deeply  as  the  bayonet  would  enter  j 
he  staggered,  and  fell,  and  again  letting  me 
go,  rolled  several  yards  beyond  me.  I now 
thought  myself  safe  ; and  was  getting  up, 
when  he  rose,  and,  with  a dreadful  roar, 
again  attempted  to  seize  me,  but  again  fell 
down,  and  rolled  close  to  my  feet.  I now 
had  the  advantage  of  a fallen  enemy,  which 
I forgot  not  to  turn  to  the  best  account,  and 
again  plunged  my  bayonet  into  his  side, 
which  I suppose,  from  his  struggles,  pierced  j 
his  heart.  I then  fell  upon  my  knees,  and  : 
endeavoured,  but  from  the  fulness  of  my  j 
heart  I was  unable,  to  return  thanks  aloud 
to  Almighty  God  for  liis  gracious  goodne.«s 
iu  delivering  me  from  so  terrible  a death.  I 
rose,  and  hallooed  ; my  halloo  was  returned, 
and  just  afterwards  I met  you,  or  jicrhaps  I ; 
might  have  been  lost  from  my  weakness.’  | 
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“ It  would  appear  that  the  Tiger,  citlicr 
from  the  distance  of  his  leap  or  the  hard- 
ness of  the  soldier’s  cartouch  box,  fortunately 
missed  his  hold,  and  seized  him  after  he  Imd 
knocked  him  down,  by  his  clothes,  tlie  car- 
touch  box  saving  him  from  being  bitten. 
But  I am  convinced  that  never  did  any  man, 
if  we  take  into  consideration  the  distance  he 
was  carried  before  he  released  himself,  and 
the  circumstance  of  liis  being  wounded  by 
the  ball  intended  for  the  tiger,  which  di- 
rected us  what  road  to  follow,  more  pro- 
videntially escape  to  all  appearance  an  in- 
evitable death.” 

The  annexed  “ Tiger  adventure  ” some 
years  since  appeared  in  the  Literary  Gazette, 
to  which  journal  it  was  sent  by  an  Indian 
correspondent.  As  it  contains  a mixture  of 
the  marvellous  with  what,  at  a distance, 
appears  more  ludicrous  than  tragical,  it  may 
serve,  perhaps,  to  allay  any  agitation  of  the 
nerves  which  the  dreadful  catastrophe  above 
related  may  have  caused  : — 

“ Our  annual  supply  of  good  things  having 
reached  us  this  morning,  we  were  enjoying 
a bottle  of  some  delicious  Burgundy  and 
‘ La  Bose  ’ after  dinner,  when  we  were  roused 
by  violent  screams  in  the  direction  of  the 
village.  We  were  all  up  in  an  instant,  and 
several  men  directed  to  the  spot.  Our  spe- 
culations on  the  cause  were  soon  set  at  rest 
by  the  appearance  of  two  hircarras  (messen- 
ers),  and  a lad  with  a vessel  of  milk  on  his 
ead.  For  this  daily  supply  they  had  gone 
several  miles,  and  had  nearly  reached  the 
camp,  when,  having  outwalked  the  boy, 
they  were  alarmed  by  his  vociferations, 
‘Oh,  uncle,  let  go,  let  go — I am  your  child, 
uncle — let  me  go  I ’ They  thought  the  boy 
mad,  and,  it  being  very  dark,  cursed  his 
uncle,  and  desired  him  to  moke  haste  ; but 
the  same  wild  exclamations  continuing,  they 
ran  bock,  and  found  a huge  tiger  hanging  on 
his  tattered  cold-weather  doublet.  The  hir- 
carras  attacked  the  beast  most  manfully 
with  their  javelin-headed  sticks,  and  adding 
their  screams  to  his,  soon  brought  the  whole 
village,  men,  women,  and  children,  armed 
with  all  sorts  of  missiles,  to  tlie  rescue  ; and 
it  was  their  discordant  yells  that  mode  us 
exchange  our  good  fare  for  the  jungles  of 
Morwun.  The  • lord  of  the  black  rock,’  for 
such  is  the  designation  of  the  Tiger,  was  one 
of  the  most  ancient  bourgeois  of  Jlorwun  : his 
freehold  is  KiSW-pahdr,  between  this  and 
Mugurwar,  and  his  reign  for  a long  scries  of 
ears  hod  been  unmolested,  notwithstanding 
is  numerous  acts  of  aggression  on  his  bovine 
subjects  : indeed,  only  two  nights  before,  he 
was  disturbed  gorging  on  a buffalo  belonging 
to  a poor  oilman  of  Morwun.  Whether  this 
Tiger  was  an  incarnation  of  one  of  the  Mori 
lords  of  Morwun,  tradition  docs  not  say  ; 
but  neither  gun,  bow,  nor  spear,  had  ever 
been  raised  iwainst  him.  In  return  for  this 
forbearance,  it  is  said,  he  never  preyed  upon 
man,  or  if  he  seized  one,  would,  upon  being 
entreated  with  the  endearing  epithet  of 
■mumoo,  OT  uncle,  let  go  his  hold;  and  this 
> accounted  for  the  little  ragged  urchin  using 
la  phrase  which  almost  prevented  the  hir- 
■ carras  returning  to  his  rescue.” 

Of  all  the  grand  and  exciting  field-sports 
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of  the  East,  there  is  none,  it  is  said,  that 
equals  a Tiger-hunt ; but  the  length  to 
which  this  article  has  already  extended  for- 
bids our  indulging  in  the  description  of  any. 
AVhen  it  is  remembered,  however,  that  from 
ten  to  thirty  well-trained  elephants,  each 
earrying  sportsmen  armed  with  rifles,  not 
unfrequently  join  in  the  chase,  it  will  readily 
be  conceived  how  great  must  be  both  the 
excitement  and  the  danger. 

Tigers’  skins  are  occasionally  imported 
into  Europe,  as  objects  of  curiosity  rather 
than  of  use,  except  as  hammer-cloths  for 
carriages.  In  China  they  are  used  by  the 
mandarins  as  covers  for  their  seats  of  justice, 
as  well  as  for  cushions,  pillows,  &c.,  in  the 
winter : the  more  intense  the  yellow,  and 
the  better  defined  the  stripes,  the  more  valu- 
able are  the  skins. 

TIGER  BEETLES.  [See  Cicindelidj;.] 

TIGER  [JIOTIIS].  A name  given  by 
collectors  to  different  species  of  Moths,  of  the 
genera  Arctia,  llypercampa,  and  Ncmeo- 
phila. 

TIGRISOMA.  A sub-genus  of  Bitterns 
found  in  South  America,  and  so  called  from 
the  markings  on  their  bodies  somewhat  re- 
sembling those  of  the  Tiger. 

TIMALIA.  A genus  of  birds  found  in 
the  groves  and  small  woods  which  abound 
throughout  Java.  The  species  {T.  pileata) 
described  by  Er.  ITorsfleld  is  six  inches  and 
a half  in  length  ; and  having  a body  rather 
stout,  and  ovate.  General  colour  above, 
brown  with  an  olivaceous  tint  ; underneath, 
dull  testaceous,  inclining  to  gray  ; cro^vn  of 
the  head,  chestnut ; throat  and  eheeks  white  : 
breast  white,  inclining  to  gray,  marked  with 
intensely  black  stripes  by  the  shafts  of  the 
plumes.  A narrow  white  band  commences 
at  the  forehead,  near  the  base  of  the  bill, 
eneireles  the  eye,  and  unites  with  the  white 
plumes  of  the  cheeks.  Quills  brown,  tinged 
with  chestnut  on  the  edges  : lesser  tv-ing- 
coverts,  as  well  as  the  plumes  which  cover 
the  nape  and  back,  grayish-blue  at  the  base  : 
bill  black  and  shining  : feet  brown.  It  con- 
structs its  nest  in  hedges,  and  is  a bird  of 
social  habits,  delighting  to  dwell  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  plantations  and  human 
dwellings.  Its  flight  is  low  and  interrupted  ; 
and  it  is  generally  a welcome  neighbour 
wherever  it  resides,  in  consequence  of  the  i 
peculiarity  and  i)leasantncss  of  its  note,  [ 
which  is  remarkably  slow  and  regular.  | 

TIMARCIIA.  A genus  of  Coleopterous 
insects,  allied  to  Chrysomela.  The  TimarcJia 
ioevigata  is  a common  British  species,  be- 
tween half  and  three  quarters  of  an  inch 
long.  It  frequents  woods,  turf,  and  low 
herbage  ; crawls  slowljy,  and  emits  a reddish- 
yellow  fluid  from  the  joints  when  disturl)cd: 
from  which  circumstance  it  is  vulgarly 
known  as  the  Bloody-uose  Beetle.  The 
larva!  bear  a strong  resemblance  to  the  per- 
fect insect,  both  in  appearance  and  general 
habits  : when  disturbed,  they  roll  themselves 
up  after  the  manner  of  a wood-louse. 

TINAMOU.  (.Tinamm.)  A genus  of 
Gallinaceous  birds,  consisting  of  several  spo- 
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cies,  all  natives  of  South  America.  Their 
flight  is  low,  heavy,  and  of  little  duration, 
but  tlicy  run  swiftly.  They  live  in  small 
scattered  coveys  ; some  species  residing  in 
the  open  fields,  wliile  others  prefer  the 
borders  of  woods.  Tlieir  eggs  are  deposited 
in  a iiole  or  furrow  ready  formed  on  tlie 
ground  ! and  two  broods  arc  usually  pro- 
duced in  the  year.  Birds  of  this  genus  are 
remarkable  for  a long  and  slender  neck, 
covered  with  feathers,  the  tii)s  of  tlie  barbs 
of  whicli  are  slender  and  sliglitly  curled, 
which  imparts  a peculiar  air  to  that-  part  of 
tlieir  plumage.  The  beak  is  long,  slender, 
and  blunt  at  the  end ; somewhat  vaulted, 
with  a small  groove  at  each  side.  Tlieir 
wings  are  short,  and  tliey  have  scarcely  any 
tail.  The  membrane  between  the  base  of 
their  toes  is  very  sliort ; and  their  iiind 
claw,  reduced  to  a spur,  cannot  touch  the 
ground.  Their  size  varies  from  tliat  of  a 
Pheasant  down  to  that  of  a Quail. 

Tlie  Great  TiNAitoc  {Tinamus  Brasi- 
liensis)  is  eighteen  inches  long ; and  the 
general  colour  of  the  plumage  grayish- brown, 
inclining  to  olive,  with  a mixture  of  white 
underneath  and  on  tlie  sides,  and  of  green- 
ish on  the  neck  : upper  part  of  the  back, 
wing-coverts,  and  tail,  marked  with  dusky 
transverse  spots  : sides  of  the  head,  throat, 
and  fore-part  of  the  neck,  not  well  clothed 
with  feathers.  The  tail  is  short ; the  beak 
black  ; and  the  legs  yellowish-brown,  the 
hind  part  of  them  very  rough  and  scaly. 
This  species  inliabits  the  great  forests  of 
Guiana,  and  roosts  upon  the  iower  branches 
of  trees,  two  or  three  feet  from  the  ground. 
Tlie  female  lays  from  twelve  to  fifteen  eggs, 
the  size  of  those  of  a hen,  and  of  a beautiful 
green  colour,  in  a nest  formed  of  moss  and 
dried  leaves,  and  placed  on  the  ground, 
among  the  thick  herbage,  near  the  root  of 
some  large  tree.  The  young  run  after  the 
mother  almost  as  soon  as  hatched,  and  hide 
themselves  on  the  least  appearance  of  danger. 
Their  cry,  which  is  a kind  of  dull  wliistle,  is 
heard  every  evening  at  sunset,  and  again  at 
sunrise  ; and  so  well  do  tlie  natives  imitate 
it,  that  the  birds  are  easily  decoyed  within 
reach  of  the  gun  : they  also  take  many  during 
the  night,  while  roosting  on  the  trees.  Their 
food  consists  of  various  fruits  and  grain, 
worms,  and  insects  ; and  their  flesh  is  highly 
esteemed. 

The  RoFESCEfTT  Tinamou.  (.Tinamus 
rufescens.)  This  bird,  the  most  beautiful  of 
the  genus,  is  fifteen  inches  and  a half  in 
length.  Tlie  top  of  the  head  is  spotted  with 
black,  and  bordered  wdth  rufous  : the  shoul- 
ders, back,  wing-coverts,  and  rump  are  gray 
with  a reddish  shade,  and  transversely 
striped  with  black  and  white  : the  quills,  tlie 
outer  border  of  the  wing,  and  the  spurious 
wing  are  rusty  red  : the  throat  is  wliite  ; the 
neck,  breast,  and  belly  are  rufous,  the  last 
sliglitly  striped  transversely  with  fuscous  i 
the  abdomen  and  sides  are  of  a gray  hue, 
varied  with  stripes  of  rufous  and  black.  The 
beak  is  long,  strongly  curved,  and  of  a brown 
blue  : tlie  feet  are  pale  red.  It  resides  among 
thick  lierbage,  and  feeds  night  and  morning, 
when  it  regularly  utters  its  melancholy  and 


feeble  cry.  Tlie  female  deposits  seven  eggs 
of  a fine  bright  violet  hue,  in  a iiollow,  situ- 
ated beneath  tufts  of  grass  : and  tlie  young 
reside  within  a short  distance  of  each  other, 
and  not  in  families.  This  is  tlie  species  of 
which  Mr.  Darwin  speaks,  in  his  description 
of  the  country  around  Maldonado  : “ M'e 
everywhere  saw  great  numbers  of  partridges 
('I'inamus  rufescens).  These  birds  do  not  go 
in  coveys,  nor  do  they  conceal  themselves 
like  the  English  kind.  It  appears  a very 
silly  bird.  A man  on  horseback,  by  riding 
round  and  round  in  a circle,  or  rather  in  a 
spire,  so  as  to  approach  closer  each  time, 
may  knock  on  the  head  as  many  as  lie  pleases. 
The  more  common  method  is  to  catch  them 
with  a running  noose  or  little  lazo,  made  of 
tlie  stem  of  an  ostrich’s  feather,  fastened  to 
the  end  of  a long  stick.  A boy  on  a quiet 
old  horse  will  frequently  thus  catch  thirty 
or  forty  in  a day.  The  flesh  of  this  bird, 
when  cooked,  is  delicately  wliite." 

TINCA.  [See  Texch.] 

TINEID.®.  A family  of  Lepidoptera, 
comprising  an  extensive  series  of  minute 
insects,  distinguished  by  their  narrow  wings 
and  the  slenderness  of  their  palpi ; the  he^ 
is  often  densely  clothed  with  scales  in  front, 
and  the  body  is  generally  long  and  slender  ; 
the  antennal  are  of  moderate  length,  either 
simple  in  both  sexes,  or  pubescent  beneath 
in  the  males  ; the  maxillary  palpi  are  well  ■ 
developed,  and,  although  occasionally  short, 
are  sometimes  e.xtraordinarily  developed ; ' 
the  wings  are  entire,  often  very  narrow,  and 
mostly  convoluted  in  repose ; and  when  at  ! 
rest  the  posterior  pair  are  much  folded.  The  j 
larvtB  are  generally  naked  or  slightly  hairy;  | 
many  undergoing  their  transformations  in 
portable  cases  formed  of  various  materials  ; 
whilst  others  reside  either  within  the  stalks 
or  upon  the  leaves  of  plants.  In  the  perfect 
state,  they  are  of  a sombre  hue  rather  than 
of  a bright  metallic  appearance,  their  longi-  ' 
tudinal  markings  or  streaks  being  conspicu-  ; 
ous.  In  the  larva  state  they  are  notorionsly 
destructive  to  woollen  materials  of-  every  i 
description,  feathers,  furs,  skins,  &c.,  upon  i 
which  they  feed  ; using  the  material  also  , 
for  the  construction  of  their  coses  ; in  which,  ' 
when  full  grown,  they  become  clirysalide^  j 
The  species  included  in  the  genus  Galleria 
inhabit  the  nests  of  bees,  the  larva:  feeding 
upon  honey,  and  forming  galleries  in  the 
honeycomb.  Others  make  great  havoc  in 
granaries  and  malthouses  : and  one,  Didfrcrn 
sacebari,  is  a most  destructive  pest  of  the 
sugar-cane  in  the  West  Indies,  the  larva 
burrowing  into  the  centre  of  the  stems,  and  | 
often  destroying  whole  acres. 

TIPUDA  : TIPULID-E.  A genus  and 
family  of  Dipterous  insects,  distinguished  by 
the  proboscis  being  very  short,  its  intenial 
organs  slightly  developed,  and  terminated 
by  two  large  fleshy  lips  ; the  palpi  longer 
than  the  proboscis,  four-jointed,  and  gene- 
rally folded  back.  The  body  is  long  end 
slender,  as  also  are  the  legs  ; the  head  is 
rather  small,  the  antenna:  are  very  variable 
in  lengtii  j and  the  alidets  are  mostly  obso- 
lete. The  larger  species  a])pear  tc  be  tlie 
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tyi)C3  of  the  family  ; such  as  Ctenophora, 
I'edicia,  and  the  true  Tipiilce,  which  are 
vulxarly  termed  Daddy-long-legs. 

The  TipulUlce  Culicifonnes  resemble  Gnats, 
having  the  antenna:  entirely  pilose,  but  with 
the  hairs  much  longer  in  the  males  tlian  in 
the  females.  Their  larva:  live  in  the  water, 
and  resemble  those  of  Gnats.  Some  of  them 
have  false  feet ; others  have  arm-like  ap- 
pendages at  the  posterior  extremity  of  llie 
body  ; and  they  are  generally  of  a red  colour. 
The  pupa:  are  also  aquatic,  and  respire  by 
two  outer  appendages  placed  at  the  anterior 
extremity  of  the  body.  Some  have  the 
power  of  swimming. 

The  Tipulidee  Terricolae  comprise  the  lar- 
Mst  species  in  the  family,  with  the  antenna: 
longer  than  the  head,  and  slender  ; destitute 
of  ocelli ; the  eyes  round  and  entire  ; the 
wings,  extended  in  many,  have  always  mem- 
branous nerves,  united  together  transversely, 
and  closed  discoidal  cells.  The  front  of  the 
bead  is  narrowed,  and  prolonged  into  a 
muzzle,  with  a basal  prwninence  ; the  palpi 
generally  long,  and  the  extremity  of  the 
tibire  spinose.  The  larvse  of  many  species 
live  in  the  earth,  the  decayed  parts  of 
trees,  &c.  The  thorax  is  not  distinct,  and 
they  have  no  false  feet.  The  pup®  are 
naked,  with  two  respiratory  tubes  near  the 
head  ; and  the  edges  of  the  abdominal  seg- 
ments spinose. 

TITLARK  ; or  TITLING.  The  English 
name  of  birds  of  the  genus  Anthus.  [See 
Lauk.] 

TITMOUSE.  {Pants.)  A genus  of  active 
little  birds,  continually  flitting  from  spray 
to  spray,  and  suspending  themselves  in  ail 
kinds  of  attitudes.  They  are  noted  for  the 
peculiarly  elegant  construction  of  their  nests, 
which  are  composed  of  the  softest  materials  ; 
and  many  of  them  are  fastened  to  the  ex- 
treme end  of  a small  branch  of  a tree  tlmt 
projects  over  the  water — a contrivance  by 
which  they  are  well  secured  from  the  at- 
tacks of  quadrupeds  and  reptiles.  They  are 
extremely  prolific,  and  pro\ide  for  their  nu- 
merous young  ones  with  the  most  indefa- 
tigable industry.  Such  is  their  strength  and 
courage  that  they  will  venture  to  attack 
birds  above  three  times  their  own  size  ; and 
when  they  kill  an  opponent  (or  even  if  they 
find  one  that  has  recently  died)  they  always 
pierce  a hole  in  the  skidl  and  cat  the  bruins. 
Their  principal  food  consists  of  insects,  which 
they  obtain  in  the  spring  by  biting  off  the 
opening  buds,  and  in  the  summer  by  search- 
ing in  cracks  and  crevices  of  trees.  The 
Titmice  have  short  conical  bills,  with  the 
tips  not  dentatod,  and  a few  bristles  at  the 
base.  Though  essentially  insectivorous, 
many  of  them  also  feed  on  fruit  and  seeds  of 
various  kinds,  and  show  ^rcat  fondness  for 
animal  fat.  A writer  in  the  Quarterly 
Keview  (Dec.  1842)  tells  us  that  “ Tom-tits 
are  called  ‘ Bee-biters'  in  Hampshire.  They 
arc  said  to  tap  at  the  hives  of  the  bees,  and 
then  snap  up  the  testy  inmates,  who  come 
out  to  see  what  it  is  all  about : if  birds 
chuckle  as  well  as  chirp,  we  can  fancy  the  de- 
light of  this  little  mischievous  ne'er-do-good 
at  the  success  of  his  lark.”  Our  figure  repre- 


sents a characteristic  species  of  the  group,  the 
Cole  Titmouse.  (I'arus  atcr.)  This  species 
is  not  so  common  in  England  as  it  appears 
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to  be  in  Scotland,  where  it  abounds  in  the 
woods.  The  head,  neck,  and  upper  part  of 
the  breast  black  ; tlie  clieeks  and  nape  white. 
This  species  makes  its  nest  in  holes  of  old 
trees  near  the  ground,  forming  it  of  moss 
lined  with  hair  ; its  eggs  are  from  six  to 
eight,  white  with  reddish  spots. 

The  Black-capped  Titmouse  {Pants 
atncapUlus),  which  Wilson,  the  American 
ornithologist,  suspects  to  be  identical  with 
the  Pants  Hudsonicus  of  Latham,  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  him  : — “ This  is  one  of  our  resi- 
dent birds,  active,  noisy,  and  restless  ; hardy 
beyond  any  of  his  size,  braving  the  severest 
cold  of  our  continent  as  far  north  as  the 
country  round  Hudson’s  Bay,  and  always 
appearing  most  lively  in  the  coldest  w'eather. 
The  males  have  a variety  of  very  sprightly 
notes,  which  cannot,  indeed,  be  called  a song, 
but  rather  a lively,  frequently  repeated,  and 
often  varied  twitter.  They  are  most  usually 
seen  during  the  fall  and  winter,  when  they 
leave  the  depths  of  the  woods,  and  approach 
nearer  to  the  scenes  of  cultivation.  At  such 
seasons  they  abound  among  evergreens,  feed- 
ing on  the  seeds  of  the  pine  tree  ; they  are 
also  fond  of  sunflower  seeds,  and  associate  in 
parties  of  six.  eight,  or  more,  attended  by  the 
Carolina  Nnthatch,  the  Crested  Titmouse, 
Brown  Creeper,  and  small  Spotted  Wood- 
pecker j the  whole  forming  a very  nimble 
and  restless  company,  whose  food,  manners, 
and  dispositions  are  very  much  alike.  About 
the  middle  of  April  they  begin  to  build, 
choosing  the  deserted  hole  of  a squirrel  or 
woodpecker,  and  sometimes,  with  incredible 
labour,  digging  one  out  for  themselves.  The 
female  lays  six  white  eggs,  marked  with 
minute  specks  of  red  ; the  first  brood  appear 
about  the  beginning  of  June,  and  the  second 
towards  the  cud  of  July  ; tlic  whole  of  the 
family  continue  to  associate  together  during 
winter.  They  traverse  the  woods  in  regular 
progression,  from  tree  to  tree,  tumbling,  chat- 
tering, and  hanging  from  the  extremities  of 
the  brunches,  examining  ahout  the  roots  of 
the  leaves,  buds,  and  creviees  of  tin:  bark, 
for  insects  and  their  larva:.  They  also  fre- 
quently visit  the  orchards,  particularly  in 
the  fall  of  the  year,  the  sides  of  the  barn  and 
bani-yard,  in  the  same  pursuit,  trees  in  such 
situations  being  generally  much  infested 
with  insects.  We,  therefore,  with  pleasure. 
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rank  this  little  bird  among  the  farmer’s 
friends,  and  trust  our  rural  citizens  will 
always  recognize  him  as  such.  This  species 
has  a very  extensive  range  ; it  has  been  found 
ou  the  western  eoast  of  America  as  far  north 
as  lat.  02°  ; it  is  common  at  Hudson’s  Bay, 
and  most  plentiful  there  during  winter,  as  it 
then  approaches  the  settlements  in  quest  of 
food.  Protected  by  a remarkably  thick 
covering  of  long,  soft,  downy  plumage,  it 
braves  tlie  severest  cold  of  those  northern 

regions The  Black- capped  Titmouse  is 

five  inches  and  a half  in  length  ; the  throat, 
and  whole  upper  part  of  the  head  and  ridge 
of  the  neck,  black  j between  these  lies  a 
triangular  edge  of  white,  ending  at  the 
nostril ; bill,  black  and  short  ; tongue  trun- 
cate ; rest  of  the  upper  parts,  lead  coloured 
or  cinereous,  slightly  tinged  with  brown  ; 
wings  edged  with  white  ; breast,  belly,  and 
vent,  yellowish  white  ; legs  light  blue  ; eyes 
dark  hazel.  The  male  and  female  are  nearly 
alike. 

The  Blub  Titmouse.  (Parus  ccerulcus.) 
The  length  of  this  elegant  little  bird  is  four 
inches  and  a half ; its  beak  is  dusky  ; fore- 
head and  cheeks  white,  that  on  tlie  forehead 
forming  a line  round  the  crown  of  the  head, 
which  is  of  a clear  blue  ; behind  this  there 
is  a circle  of  blue,  surrounding  the  head, 
and  joining  at  the  base  of  the  under  man- 
dible, where  it  is  nearly  black  : from  the 
beak,  through  the  eyes,  is  a narrow  black 
line.  The  back  is  yellowish- green  : quills 
black,  with  bluish  edges  ; wing-coverts  blue, 
edged  with  white  under  parts  of  the  body 
yellow  : tail  blue,  the  two  middle  feathers 
longest.  The  female  is  rather  smaller  than 
the  male,  has  less  blue  on  the  head,  and  the 
colours  in  general  are  not  so  bright.  Tlris 
bird  is  an  inhabitant  of  Europe,  and  in  no 
country  more  common  than  in  our  own.  It 
has  long  had  the  unenviable  reputation  of 
being  very  destructive  to  gardens  and 
orchards,  by  plucking  off  the  buds  in  search 
of  insects  and  their  larvse  that  are  lodged 
within  ; but  whether  as  their  destroyer  it 
does  more  good,  than  as  the  horticultural 
depredator  it  does  harm,  is  a question  not 
[ thoroughly  ascertained.  It  is  fond  of  flesh  of 
any  description,  either  fresh  or  putrid  ; and 
I it  displays  its  pugnacious  and  i)redaceous 
I disposition  whenever  it  has  a fair  chance  of 
! coming  off  conqueror.  The  nest  is  made  in 
I the  hollows  of  trees,  of  moss  lined  with 
! feathers  and  hair.  The  female  lays  seven  or 
' eight  eggs,  white,  speckled  with  rust  colour  : 

' she  is  very  tenacious  of  her  nest,  and  will 
i suffer  herself  to  be  taken  rather  than  quit 
] it  ; nay,  upon  that  occasion  she  will  erect 
I all  I’.er  feathers,  utter  a noise  like  the  spitting 
of  a cat,  and  if  handled,  will  bite  very 
sharply.  The  note  of  this  bird  consists  only 
1 of  a disagreeable  shriek. 

Anotlier  of  the  Par  us  tribe  is  thus  pleas- 
ingly described  by  the  author  of  the 
‘ iournal  of  a Naturalist.’  “ Our  tall  Iiedge- 
rows  and  copses  are  frequented  by  a very 
amusing  little  bird,  the  Lono-tailed  Tit- 
mouse {Parus  caudatns).  Our  Iroys  call  it 
the  Hong-tailed  Tom-tit,  Long  Tom,  Poke- 
! pudding,  and  various  other  names.  It  seems 


the  most  restless  of  little  creatures,  and  is  all 
day  long  in  a state  of  progression  from  tree 
to  tree,  from  hedge  to  liedge,  jerking  through  1 
the  air  with  its  long  tail  like  a ball  of  fea-  j 
tilers,  or  threading  the  branches  of  a tree, 
several  following  each  other  in  a little  stream ; 
the  leading  bird  uttering  a slirill  cry  of  tuiil,  ’ 
twit,  twit,  and  away  they  all  scuttle  to  be 
first,  stop  for  a second,  and  then  are  away 
again,  observing  the  same  order  and  precipi-  ; 
tation  the  whole  day  long.  The  space  tra-  ' 
veiled  by  these  diminutive  creatures  in  the  : 
course  of  their  progresses  from  the  first  move  j 
till  the  evening  roost  must  be  eonsidcrablc  ; 
yet,  by  their  constant  alacrity  and  animation,  | 
they  appear  fully  equal  to  their  daily  task.  ' 
We  have  no  bird  more  remarkable  for  its 
family  association  than  tins  Parus.  It  is 
never  seen  alone,  the  young  ones  continuing 
to  accompany  each  other  from  the  period  of  , 
their  hatching  until  their  pairing  in  spring,  I 
Its  food  is  entirely  insects,  which  it  seeks  ! 
among  mosses  and  lichens,  the  very  smallest  j 
being  captured  by  the  diminutive  bill  of  tliis  1 
creature.  Its  nest  is  as  singular  in  construe-  ' 
tion  as  the  bird  itself.  Even  in  years  long 
passed  away,  when,  a nesting  boy,  I strung 
my  plunder  on  the  benty  grass:  it  was  my 
admiration  ; and  I never  see  it  now  without 
secretly  lauding  the  industry  of  these  tiny  | 
architects.  It  is  shaped  like  a bag,  and  ex-  1 
temally  fabricated  of  moss  and  different  ^ 
herbaceous  lichens,  collected  chiefly  from  the  ' 
sloe  and  the  maple  ; but  the  inside  contains  j 
such  a profusion  of  feathers,  that  it  seems  ! 
rather  filled  than  lined  with  them — a perfect  ' 
feather-bed  1 I remember  finding  fourteen 
or  sixteen  pea-like  eggs  within  this  downy 
covert,  and  many  more  were  reported  to  have 
been  found.  The  excessive  labour  of  the 
parent  birds  in  the  construction  and  collection 
of  this  mass  of  materials  is  exceeded  by  none 
that  I know  of ; and  the  exertions  of  two 
little  creatures  in  providing  for,  and  feeding, 
with  all  the  incumbrances  of  feathers  and 
tails,  fourteen  young  ones,  iii  such  a situa- 
tion, surpass  in  diligence  and  ingenuity  the  ! 
efforts  of  any  other  birds,  persevering  as  they 
are,  tliat  I am  acquainted  with.”  Modem 
naturalists  place  it  in  a separate  genus  which 
from  the  great  length  of  the  tail  they  call 
Mecistura.  ^ 

Pexdulous  Titmouse.  {^gitJiahis pendu- 
linus.)  This  species  derives  its  name  from  its 
pensile  purse-!  ike  or  flask-like  nest.generally 
suspended  at  the  end  of  some  yuBow  twig  or 
other  flexible  branch  of  a tree  that  overhangs 
the  water.  This  skilfully  wrought  habitation  ; 
is  woven  from  the  cotton-like  wool  or  down  j 
of  the  willow  or  poplar,  with  an  opening  in  I 
the  side  for  the  ingress  and  the  e^ss  of  the 
artificers  and  their  young ; and  it  is  generally 
so  placed  as  to  droop  over  the  brink  of  a 
rivulet  or  pond.  This  bird  is  four  inches  in 
length  : the  bill  is  black,  straight,  and  a 
little  pointed  ; forehead,  top  of  the  heaii, 
and  nape,  pure  ash-colour ; feathers  round 
the  eyes  and  cars  deep  black  ; back  and  sca- 
jmlars  reddish  gray ; throat  white ; the 
lower  parts  generally  whitish  with  rosy 
tints  i coverts  of  the  wings  chestnut, bordered 
with  light  rusty  and  white  j wings  and  tail 
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j 1 blackish,  bordered  with  whitish  rusty  ; tail 
II  feathers  tipt  with  white.  Tlie  female  is 
r I rather  less  than  the  male  ; the  black  on  the 
I ’ forehead  not  so  large  nor  so  deep  ; and  the 
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upper  parts  more  clouded  with  rust-colour. 
They  are  found  in  Russia,  Poland,  along  the 
banks  of  the  Danube,  where  it  breeds,  and 
in  the  south  of  France  and  Italy.  It  fre- 
quents the  reedy  banks  of  rivers  and  lakes  j 
and  its  food  consists  of  the  seeds  of  the 
reeds,  and  of  molluscs  and  aquatic  insects. 

TOAD.  A tailless  Batrachian  Reptile  be- 
longing to  the  genus  Bufo;  of  which  there 
arc  several  species.  They  are  characterized 
by  a thick  and  squat  body,  much  swollen, 
and  covered  with  warts  or  tubercles  ; the  head 
large,  flat  on  the  top,  with  a protuberance 
studded  with  pores  behind  each  eye,  from 
which  o,fetid  milky  secretion  is  expressed  ; 
no  teeth  in  either  jaw,  the  hind  limbs  but 
little  elongated  : and  tlie  toes  very  slightly 
webbed.  The  Common’  Toad  (Bufo  vulgaris ) 
is  found  in  gardens,  woods,  and  fields,  and 
frequently  makes  its  way  into  cellars,  or  any 
obscure  recesses  where  it  may  find  a supply 
of  foo<l  and  security  from  too  great  a degree 
of  cold.  Early  iu  spring,  it  retires  to  the 
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waters,  where  it  continues  during  the  breed- 
ing season,  and  deposits  its  ova  or  spawn  in 
the  form  of  double  nccklace-likc  chains  or 
strings  of  beautifully  transparent  gluten,  of 
the  length  of  three  or  four  feet,  the  ova 
throughout  the  whole  length  having  the  ap- 
pearance of  so  many  small  jet-black  globules 
or  beads  : these  are  in  reality  no  other  than 


the  tadpoles  or  larvai  convoluted  into  a 
globular  form,  and  waiting  for  the  period  of  j 
their  evolution  or  hatching,  which  takes  j 
place  in  the  space  of  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  | 
days,  when  they  break  from  the  surrounding  : 
gluten,  and,  like  the  tadpoles  of  Frogs,  swim  i 
about  in  the  water,  imbibing  nourisliment  j 
from  various  animalcules,  &c.,  till  their  legs  | 
are  formed,  the  tail  gradually  becomes  ob- 
literated, and  the  animals  quit  the  water  for 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  which  generally 
happens  earlj-  iu  the  autumn.  The  prevail- 
ing colour  of  the  Common  Toad  is  an  obscure 
brotvn  above,  much  paler  and  irregularly 
spotted  beneath.  It  is,  however,  occasionally  I 
found  of  an  olive  cast,  with  darker  variega- 
tions i and  sometimes,  particularly  in  the 
earlier  part  of  summer,  the  limbs  are  marked 
with  reddish  spots  ; while  a tinge  of  yellow 
often  pervades  the  under  parts  both  of  the 
limbs  and  body.  Much  has  been  said  by  the 
older  writers  with  respect  to  the  Toads’s 
supposed  venom,  but  it  appears  to  be  per- 
fectly free  from  any  poisonous  properties. 

It  is  true  that  dogs,  on  seizing  a Toad,  and 
carrying  it  for  some  little  time  in  their 
mouth,  will  appear  to  be  affected  with  a very 
slight  swelling  of  tlie  lips,  accompanied  by 
an  Increased  discharge  of  saliva  — the  mere 
effect  of  the  slightly  acrimonious  fluid  which 
the  Toad  on  irritation  exudes  from  its  skin, 
and  which  seems,  in  this  country  at  least,  to 
produce  no  dangerous  symptoms  in  such  ani- 
mals as  happen  to  taste  or  swallow  it.  The 
limpid  fluid  also,  which  this  reptile  suddenly 
discharges  when  disturbed,  is  a mere  watery 
liquor,  perfectly  free  from  any  acrimonious 
or  noxious  qualities.  Its  usual  pace  is  a kind 
of  crawl ; and  on  being  alarmed  or  threat- 
ened with  danger,  it  stops,  swells  its  body, 
and,  on  its  being  handled,  a portion  of  the 
cutaneous  secretion,  just  mentioned,  exudes 
from  the  follicles. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Toad,  like  many 
other  Amphibia,  can  support  a long  absti- 
nence, and  requires  but  a small  quantity  of 
air  : but  in  the  accounts  generally  given  of 
Toads  discovered  in  stones,  wood,  &c.,  the 
animals  ore  said  to  have  been  completely 
Impacted  or  imbedded,  and  without  any 
space  for  air.  In  confirmation  of  this  doc- 
trine, Mr.  Jesse  relates  “the  following  fact. 

A gentleman  put  a Toad  into  a small  flower- 
pot, and  secured  it  so  that  no  insect  could 
Iicnctrate  into  it.  and  then  buried  it  in  the 

f round  at  a sufficient  depth  to  protect  it 
rom  the  influence  of  frost.  At  the  end  of 
twenty  years  he  took  it  up,  and  found  the 
Toad  increased  in  size,  and  apparently 
healthy.’’  He  then  informs  his  readers  that 
“ Dr.  'I'ownson,  in  his  tracts  on  the  respira- 
tion of  the  Amphibia,  proves  from  actual  ex- 
periment, that,  while  those  animals  with 
whose  economy  we  arc  best  acquainted  re- 
ceive their  principal  supply  of  liquids  by  the 
mouth,  the  frog  and  salaiimiider  tribes  take 
in  theirs  through  the  skin  alone  ; all  the 
aqueous  particles  licing  absorbed  by  the  skin, 
and  nil  tliey  reject  being  transpired  through 
it.  He  found  that  a frog,  when  placed  on 
blotting-paiicr  well  soaked  with  water,  ab- 
sorbed nearly  its  own  weight  of  the  fluid 
in  the  short  time  of  an  hour  and  a half ; and 
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it  is  believed  that  tlicy  never  discharge  it, 
except  when  tlicy  are  disturbed  or  pursued, 
and  then  only  to  lighten  tlieir  bodies,  and 
facilitate  their  escape  Tliat  the  moisture 
thus  imbibed  is  sullicient  to  enable  some  of 
the  Ampliibia  to  exist  without  any  other  food, 
cannot  (he  tliinks)  be  reasonably  doubted ; 
and  if  this  is  admitted,  the  circumstance  of 
Toads  being  found  alive  in  the  centre  of 
trees  is  fully  accounted  for.” 

We  arc  quite  ready  to  admit  that  many  very 
extraordinary  cases  of  this  animal  having 
lived  for  years  embedded  in  stone,  wood,  or 
otherwise  in  a state  of  total  exclusion  from  the 
air,  and  also  without  the  means  of  obtaining  a 
particle  of  food  during  the  whole  time,  are  to 
be  met  with,  supported  by  most  respectable 
authority  ; and  yet  on  this  oft-discussed 
question  we  still  confess  to  a degree  of  scep- 
ticism, the  grounds  of  which  we  cannot  better 
explain  than  Dr.  Straw  has  already  done  for 
us  : We  suspect  “ that  proper  attention,  in 
such  cases,  was  not  paid  to  the  real  situation 
of  the  animal.  That  a Toad  may  have  oc- 
casionally 'latibulized'  in  some  part  of  a 
tree,  and  have  been  in  some  degree  over- 
taken or  enclosed  by  the  growth  of  the  wood, 
so  as  to  be  obliged  to  continue  in  that  situa- 
tion, without  being  able  to  eifcct  its  escape, 
may  perhaps  be  granted  ; but  it  would  pro- 
bably continue  to  live  so  long  only  as  there 
remained  a passage  for  air,  and  for  the  in- 
gress of  insects,  &c.,  on  which  it  might  oc- 
casionally feed  i but  that  it  should  be  com- 
pletely blocked  up  in  any  kind  of  stone  or 
marble,  without  either  food  or  air,  appears 
entirely  incredible,  and  the  general  run  of 
such  accounts  must  be  received  with  a great 
many  grains  of  allowanee  for  the  natural 
love  of  the  marvellous,  the  surprise  excited 
by  tlie  sudden  appearauee  of  the  animal  in 
an  unsuspected  place,  and  the  consequent 
neglect  of  miuute  attention  at  the  moment, 
to  the  surrounding  parts  of  the  spot  where 
it  was  discovered.”  Well,  indeed,  may 
Mr.  Bell  exclaim,  “ To  believe  that  a Toad 
enelosed  within  a mass  of  elay,  or  other 
similar  substance,  shall  exist  wholly  without 
air  or  food,  for  hundreds  of  years,  and  at 
length  be  liberated  alive,  and  capable  of 
crawling,  on  the  breaking  up  of  the  matrix, 
now  become  a solid  rock,  is  certainly  a de- 
mand upon  our  credulity  which  few  would 
be  ready  to  answer  1 ” 

“ Like  the  other  Amphibia,  and  the  Rep- 
tilia  generally,”  observes  this  gentleman, 
“ the  Toad  sheds  its  skin  at  certain  intervals, 
the  old  cuticle  coming  off,  and  leaving  a 
new  one  which  had  been  formed  underneath 
in  its  stead.  There  are  some  very  remarkable 
circumstances  connected  with  this  process, 
which  I detailed  many  years  ago  to  the 
Zoological  Club  of  the  Linnajan  Society,  and 
of  which  the  following  is  the  substance. 
Having  often  found,  amongst  several  Toads 
which  I was  then  keeping  for  the  pur]>ose 
of  observing  their  habits,  some  of  brighter 
colours  than  usual,  and  with  the  surface 
moist  and  very  smooth,  I had  supposed  that 
this  appearance  might  have  depended  upon 
the  state  of  the  animal’s  health,  or  the  in- 
fluence of  some  peculiarity  in  one  or  other 
of  its  functions  : on  watcliing  carefully. 


however,  I one  day  observed  a large  one,  the 
skin  of  which  was  particularly  dry  and  dull 
in  its  colours,  with  a bright  streak  down  the 
mesial  line  of  the  back  ; and  on  examining 
further  I discovered  a corresponding  line 
along  the  belly.  This  proved  to  arise  from 
an  entire  slit  in  the  old  cuticle,  which  ex- 
posed to  view  the  new  and  brighter  skin 
underneath.  Binding,  therefore,  what  was 
about  to  happen,  I watched  the  whole  detail 
of  this  curious  process.  I soon  observed  tlmt 
the  two  halves  of  the  skin,  thus  completely 
divided,  continued  to  recede  further  and 
further  from  the  centre,  and  become  folded 
and  rugose  ; and  after  a short  space,  by 
means  of  the  continued  twitching  of  the 
animal’s  body,  it  was  brought  down  in  folds 
on  the  sides.  The  hinder  leg,  first  on  one 
side  and  then  on  the  other,  was  brought  for- 
ward under  the  arm,  which  was  pressed  down 
upon  it,  and  on  the  hinder  limb  being  with- 
drawn, its  cuticle  was  left  inverted  under 
the  arm  ; and  that  of  the  anterior  extremity 
was  now  loosened,  and  at  length  drawn  off 
by  the  assistance  of  the  mouth.  The  whole 
cuticle  was  thus  detached,  and  was  now 
pushed  by  the  two  hands  into  the  mouth  in 
a little  ball,  and  swallowed  at  a single  gulp. 
I afterwards  had  repeated  opportunities  of 
watching  this  curious  process,  which  did  not 
materially  vaiy  in  any  instance.” 

“ The  Toad  becomes  torpid  during  the 
winter,  and  chooses  for  its  retreat  some  re- 
tired and  sheltered  hole,  a hollow  tree,  or  a 
space  amongst  large  stones,  or  some  such 
place,  and  there  remains  until  the  retiun  of 
spring  calls  it  again  into  a state  of  life  and 
activity.  Its  food  consists  of  insects  and 
worms,  of  almost  every  kind.  It  refuses 
food  which  is  not  living,  and,  indeed,  will 
only  take  it  at  the  moment  when  it  is  in 
motion.  The  Toad,  when  about  to  feed, 
remains  motionless,  with  its  eyes  turned  di- 
rectly forwards  upon  the  object,  and  the  head 
a little  inclined  towards  it,  and  in  this  at- 
titude it  remains  until  the  insect  moves ; 
when,  by  a stroke  like  lightning,  the  tongue 
is  thro^vn  forward  upon  the  victim, .wliich 
is  instantly  dratvn  into  the  mouth.  So  rapid 
is  this  movement  that  it  requires  some  little 
practice  as  well  as  close  observation  to  dis- 
tinguish the  different  motions  of  the  tongue 
This  organ  is  constrncted  as  in  the  Fro^ 
being  folded  back  upon  itself ; and  the  under 
surface  of  the  tip  being  imbued  with  a viscid 
mucous  secretion,  the  insect  is  secured  by  its 
adliesive  quality.  When  the  jirey  is  taken 
it  is  slightly  pressed  by  the  ihargins  of  the 
jaw  : but  as  this  seldom  kills  it,  unless  it  be 
a soft  tender  larva,  it  is  generally  swallowed 
alive  ; and  I have  often  seen  the  muscles  of 
the  Toad’s  sides  twitch  in  a very  curious 
manner,  from  the  ticklin"  movements  of  a 
hard  coleopterous  insect  m the  stomach.” 
[For  the  Surinam  Toad,  see  Pu'A  : sec  also 
Phkyniscus.] 

TODY.  [Todus.)  A genus  of  Scansorial 
birds,  principally  natives  of  the  warmer 
parts  of  .Vmerica,  and  nearly  similar  to  the 
Kingfishers  in  their  general  form.  They 
are  characterized  by  a peculiar  flatness  or  j 
depression  of  the  beak,  which  is  blunt  at  the 
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end.  and  has  a gape  extending  as  far  hack 
as  tlie  eyes.  They  arc  birds  of  gaudy  plu- 
mage and  rapid  flight ; aud  they  feed  on 
iusects.  worms,  small  reptiles,  &c.  The  most 
elegant  si>coic3  is  the  Royal  or  Kixo  Tody 
(Oiti/chorhirncftus  or  Todiis  regitis),  described 
by  Button,  who  considered  it  as  belonging 
to  the  Jluscicapidce  or  Flycatchers.  Its  bill 
is  somewhat  disproportionably  broad,  very 
much  flattened,  and  beset  with  numerous 
strong  bristles  at  the  base  : the  colour  of  the 
plumage  on  the  upper  parts  is  a deep  yel- 
lowish brown  or  chestnut,  passing  round  the 
fore  part  of  the  neck  like  a collar  : the  throat, 
and  all  the  under  parts,  are  whitish  yellow, 
the  breast  being  crossed  by  numerous  dusky 
undulations  : the  tail  is  bright  ferruginous  j 
and  on  the  head  is  a most  beautiful,  broad, 
transverse  crest,  consisting  of  very  numerous 
feathers,  disposed  in  several  scries,  lengthen- 
ing as  they  recede  from  the  front  or  base. 
These  feathers  are  of  a bright  or  red-ferrugi- 
nous colour,  and  are  each  terminated  by  a 
black  tip,  so  that  the  crest  resembles  that  of 
a Hoopoe,  placed  in  a transverse  direction. 
Over  each  eye  is  a narrow  white  streak  ; the 
bill  is  dark  brown  ; and  the  legs  flesh-colour. 
Tills  curious  bird  is  a native  of  Cayenne 
and  Brazil. 

Greek  Tody.  {Todus  viridis.')  This  ele- 
gant little  bird  is  about  the  size  of  a Wren, 
and  has  a bill  long,  like  that  of  a Kingfisher, 
and  ridged  along  Uie  top  of  the  upper  man- 
dible, which  is  of  a dusky  brown,  the  lower 
being  of  an  orange  or  yellow  colour;  at  the 
base  of  the  bill  are  several  stiff  black  hairs 
or  bristles,  standing  forwards.  The  whole 
upper  side  of  the  bird  is  of  a fine  vivid  green  ; 
the  inner  coverts  of  the  wings  arc  white  ; the 
inside  of  the  quills  and  the  under  side  of  the 
tail  are  of  a brownish-ash  colour  ; and  a 
few  of  the  prime  quills  are  black  at  their 
tips  : the  throat  is  of  a very  fine  red ; the 
breast,  belly,  thighs,  and  covert  feathers 
under  the  tail  are  white,  a little  shaded  with 
pale  men  : the  legs  and  feet  are  dusky ; 
and  the  toes  are  united,  os  in  the  King- 
fisher. 

Mr.  Gosse  tells  us,  that  in  all  parts  of 
Jamaica  which  he  visited,  the  Tody  is  a 
very  common  bird.  On  the  summit  of  Blue- 
fields  mountain,  about  tliree  thousand  feet 
from  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  particularly 
where  the  deserted  provision-grounds  are 
overgrown  with  thicket,  almost  impene- 
trable, of  jointer,  or  joint-wood  (Piper  geni- 
cidntum),  it  is  csi>ecially  abundant.  Always 
conspicuous  from  its  bright  gross-CTcen  coat 
and  crimson  velvet  gorget,  it  is  still  a very 
tame  bird  ; yet  this  seems  rather  the  tame- 
ness of  indifference  than  of  confidence  ; it 
will  allow  a person  to  approach  very  near, 
and,  if  disturbed,  alight  on  another  twig  a 
few  yards  distant.  It  hops  about  the  twigs 
of  low  trees,  searching  for  minute  insects, 
occasionally  uttering  a qiienilous,  sibilant 
note  : but  more  commonly  it  is  seen  sitting 
patiently  on  a t«-ig,  with  the  head  drawn 
in,  the  beak  pointing  upwards,  the  loose 
plumage  puffed  out,  when  it  appears  rnuch 
larger  than  it  is.  It  certainly  has  an  air  of 
stupidity  when  thus  seen.  But  this  ab- 

strnction  is  more  apparent  than  real ; if  wo 
watch  it,  we  shall  sec  that  the  odd-looking 
gray  cj-es  are  glancing  hither  and  thither, 
and  that,  ever  and  anon,  the  bird  sallies  out 
upon  a short  feeble  flight,  snaps  at  something 
in  the  air,  nndretunis  to  his  twig  to  swallow 
it.  The  following  details  are  so  pleasingly 
characteristic  of  the  bird's  habits,  that  W'C 
cannot  refrain  from  making  the  extract : 

*'  One  captured  with  a net  in  April,  on  being 
turned  into  a room,  began  immediately  to 
catch  flies,  and  other  minute  iusects  that 
flitted  about,  particularly  little  destructive 
Tineadie  that  infested  my  dried  birds.  At 
this  employment  he  continued  incessantly, 
and  most  successfully,  all  that  evening,  and 
all  the  next  day  from  earliest  dawn  till 
dusk.  He  would  sit  on  the  edge  of  the 
tables,  on  the  lines,  on  shelves,  or  on  the 
floor,  ever  glancing  about,  now  and  then 
flitting  up  into  the  air,  when  the  snap  of  his 
beak  announced  a capture,  and  he  returned 
to  some  station  to  eat  it.  He  would  peep 
into  the  lowest  and  darkest  comers,  even 
under  the  tables,  for  the  little  globose,  long- 
legged  spiders,  which  he  would  drag  from 
their  webs,  and  swallow.  He  sought  also 
about  the  celling  and  walls,  and  found  very 
many.  I have  said  that  he  continued  all 
day  at  this  employment  without  intermis- 
sion, and  though  I took  no  account,  I judged 
that,  on  an  average,  he  made  a capture  per 
minute.  We  may  thus  form  some  idea  of 
the  immense  number  of  insects  destroyed 
by  these  and  similar  birds  ; bearing  in  mind 
that  this  was  in  a room,  where  the  human 
ej'e  scarcely  recognized  a dozen  insects  alto- 
gether ; and  that  in  the  free  air  insects  would 
be  much  more  numerous.  Water  in  a basin 
w'as  in  the  room,  but  I did  not  see  him 
drink,  though  occasionally  he  perched  on 
the  brim  ; and  when  I Inserted  his  beak 
into  the  water,  he  would  not  drink.  Though 
so  actively  engaged  in  his  own  occupation, 
he  cared  nothing  for  the  presence  of  man  ; 
he  sometimes  alighted  voluntarily  on  our 
heads,  shoulders,  or  fingers  ; and  when  sit- 
ting, would  permit  me  at  any  time  to  put 
my  hand  over  him  and  take  him  up  ; though 
when  in  the  hand  he  would  struggle  to  get 
out.  He  seemed  likely  to  thrive,  but  in- 
cautiously settling  in  front  of  a dove  cage, 
a surly  Baldpate  poked  his  head  througli 
the  wires,  and  with  his  beak  aimed  a cruel 
blow  at  the  pretty  green  head  of  the  unof- 
fending and  unsuspecting  Tody.  He  ap- 
peared not  to  mind  it  at  first,  but  did  not 
again  fly  ; and  about  an  hour  afterward, 
on  my  taking  him  into  my  hand,  and  throw- 
ing him  up,  he  could  only  flutter  to  the 
ground,  and  on  laying  him  on  the  table,  he 
stretched  out  lus  little  feet,  shivered,  and 
died.” 

The  Green  Tody  is  exclusively  an  insect 
feeder,  and  burrows  in  the  earth  to  breed. 
The  banks  of  ravines,  and  the  scarps  of  dry 
ditches,  are  excavated  by  its  feeble  feet,  in 
which  two  out  of  three  of  its  front  toes  arc 
united  together,  having  only  the  terminal 
joint  free,  and  hence  the  feet  of  this  kind  of 
birds  are  called  tundaetyUms.  The  hole  runs 
into  the  banks  some  eight  inches  or  a foot ; 
[ at  the  extremity  of  this  subterranean  lodging 
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it  nestles  in  seerecy  and  security.  The  ex- 
cavation is  made  by  means  of  the  beak  and 
claws.  It  is  a winding  gallery,  rounded  at 
the  bottom,  and  terminating  in  a sufficiently 
wide  lodging,  lined  with  pliant  fibres,  and 
dry  moss  and  cotton.  Four  or  five  gray, 
brown-spotted  eggs  are  laid,  and  the  young 
are  fed  witliin  the  cave  till  they  are  full- 
fledged. 


ORKEN  TOUT. — (TOCDS  VIRIUI3.) 

Mr.  Gosse  remarks  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Jamaica  are  not  in  the  liabitof  domesticating 
many  of  the  native  birds  ; else  this  is  one  of 
the  species  which  would  become  a favourite 
pet.  In  a state  of  liberty,  however,  it  at- 
tracts the  admiration  even  of  the  most  unob- 
servant, and  an  European  is  charmed  with 
it.  _ As  it  sits  on  a twig  in  the  verdure  of 
spring,  its  grass-green  coat  is  sometimes  un- 
distiuguishable  from  the  leaves  in  which  it 
is  embowered,  itself  looking  like  a leaf,  but 
a little  change  of  position  bringing  its  throat 
into  the  sun’s  rays,  the  light  suddenly  gleams 
as  from  a glowing  coal.  Occasionally,  too, 
tills  crimson  plumage  is  puffed  out  into  a 
globose  form,  when  its  appearance  is  par- 
ticularly beautiful. 

TORNATELLA.  A genus  of  Mollusca 
found  on  the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean 
; and  Senegal ; and  one  species  (,Tomatclla 
' fasciata)  inhabits  our  own  coasts.  The  shell 
is  oval,  spirally  grooved  j spire  short,  con- 
sisting of  few  whorls,  and  usually  striped 
transversely  ; aperture  long,  narrow,  rounded 
anteriorly ; outer  lip  simple,  inner  lip  slightly 
spread  ; columella  spiral  ; no  epidermis. 
Several  fossil  species  occur  in  the  London 
clay  and  inferior  oolite. 

TORPEDO.  A genus  of  fishes  belonging  to 
the  Eaiidce  family  j distinguished  for  their 
i powers  of  imparting  electric  shocks  to  what- 
1 ever  animals  they  may  come  in  contact  with. 

The  Toni’BDO  (.Torpedo  Vulgaris),  called 
I also  the  Cramp-fish  and  the  Electric  Ray,  is 
j thus  described  by  Pennant : — head  and  body 
indistinct,  and  nearly  round;  greatest  bread  th 
[ two-thirds  of  the  entire  length  ; thickness 
I in  the  middle  about  one-sixth  of  the  breadth, 
i attenuating  to  extreme  thinness  on  the 
edges  ; mouth  small ; teeth  minute,  spicular  ; 
eyes  small,  placed  near  each  other  ; behind 
each  a round  spiracle,  with  six  small  cu- 
! taneous  appendages  on  their  inner  circum- 
\ ferenee  ; branchial  openings  five  in  number  ; 

I skin  everywhere  smooth  ; two  dorsal  fins  on 
I the  trunk  of  the  tail  ; tail  one-third  of  the 
! entire  length,  tolerably  thick  and  round ; 
i tlie  caudal  fin  broad  and  abrupt ; vcntrals 
j below  the  body,  forming  on  each  side  a 


quarter  of  a circle  ; colours,  cinereous-brown  i 
above,  whitish  beneath.  Mr.  Yarrcll  (who  i 
calls  this  the  Old  British  Torpedo)  says, 

“ The  electrical  powers  of  the  Torpedo  are 
so  well  understood  by  the  different  names 
that  have  been  applied  to  it,  as  well  os  by 
the  various  and  voluminous  accounts  that  ! 
have  been  published,  that  it  is  unnecessary  [ 
to  repeat  what  has  already  appeared  so  often  i 
in  print  elsewhere.  Tlie  situation  of  the  ‘ 
apparatus  or  structure  from  which  these  ti 
species  derive  tlieir  extraordinary  power  is 
indicated  by  the  two  elevations,  one  of  wliich  i j 
is  placed  on  each  outside  of  the  eyes  and  ! 
temporal  orifices,  and  extending  to  the  la- 
teral external  rounded  edges.  The  apparatus 
occupies  the  whole  of  the  space  between  the 
upper  and  under  surface  of  the  body,  and  is 
composed,  os  shown  by  the  figures  of  Walsh 
and  Pennant,  of  a great  munber  of  tubes  ar- 
ranged perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the 
upper  and  under  surfaces,  which,  when  ex- 
posed by  a transverse  section,  have  very  ' 
much  the  appearance  of  a portion  of  honey- 
comb. The  tubes  contain  a mucoussecretion, 
and  the  structure  is  largely  provided  with  \ 
nerves  derived  from  the  eighth  pair.  It  Is  i 
said  that  when  the  shock  is  given,  the  con-  j 
vex  part  of  the  upper  surface  is  gradually  | 
depressed,  the  sensation  is  then  felt,  and  the  '' 
convexity  suddenly  returns.  The  whole  use 
of  the  electrical  apparatus  and  power  to  the  ! 
fish  can  only  be  conjectured.  That  it  serves  | 
as  a means  of  defence  is  very  probable  ; that  , 
it  also  enables  a slow,  inactive  &h  to  arrest  1 1 
and  obtain  as  food  some  of  the  more  active  : 
inhabitants  of  the  deep,  is  also  proliable.”  I 
At  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association,  | 
held  at  Oxford  in  June,  1847,  Sir  R.  H. 
Inglis,  the  president,  in  referring  to  the  ex- 
periments of  the  Tuscan  philosopher.  Mat-  | 
teucci,  on  the  existence  of  electrical  currents 
in  all  living  animals,  made  this  important  ; 
observation  : — “ Tlie  delicate  experiments 
of  Matteucci  on  the  Torpedo  agree  with  those  . 
made  by  our  own  Faraday  upon  the  G]tm-  j 
notus  electricus,  in  proving  that  the  shocks 
communicated  by  those  fishes  are  due  to  ' 
electric  currents  generated  by  peculiar'  elec- 
tric organs,  which  owe  their  most  immediate  I 
and  powerful  stimulus  to  the  action  of  the  ' 
nerves.  In  both  species  of  fishes  the  elec-  ■ 
tricity  generated  by  the  action  of  theii4 : 
peculiar  organized  batteries — besides  its  J 
benumbing  and  stunning  effects  on  living  I 
animals,  renders  the  needle  magnetic,  de-  1 
composes  chemical  compounds,  emits  the 
spark,  and,  in  short,  exercises  nU  the  other 
known  powers  of  the  ordinary  electricity 
developed  in  inorganic  matter,  or  by  the  ar- 
tificial apparatus  of  the  laboratory.” 

The  electric  pow'ers  of  the  Torpedo,  it  is 
said,  by  no  means  affect  its  flesh;  for  it  is 
frequently  eaten  in  the  south  of  Europe.  It 
is  a native  of  the  Mediterranean  and  many  ' | 
other  seas,  and  sometimes,  though  rarely,  | 
found  on  the  British  coasts.  [See  Gym-  ; 
KOIUS.]  1 1 

TORSK.  The  English  name  of  a fi.sh  | 
(Horrhua  callarias)  closely  allied  to  the  Cod,  I 
and  said  to  be  occasionally  taken  on  our 
coasts.  I 
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TORTOISES.  iTestudinatn.)  Under  thie 
general  appellation  is  iucludeil  a nntnerons 
and  interesting  order  of  Reptiles,  which  are 
distinguished,  at  the  first  glance,  by  their 
body  being  inclosed  in  a double  buckler, 
which  only  allows  the  head  and  neck,  the 
tail,  and  the  four  limbs  to  be  protruded. 
They  are  slow,  quiet,  and  inoftensive  ani- 
mals ; extremely  tenacious  of  life  ; suffering 
. the  severest  mutilations  for  days  or  even 
weeks  ; and  for  longevity  they  are  unequal- 
letl,  actual  proof  having  been  given  of  some 
j which  were  known  to  have  lived  upwards  of 
< two  hundred  years.  Their  motions  are 
usually  slow  and  awkward,  and  their  sen- 
sations appear  to  be  very  obtuse.  They  feed 
npon  vegetable  substances,  and  seldom  wan- 
der far  from  their  usual  haunts  ; but  they  ' 
require  very  little  nourishment,  and  can  ! 
even  remain  for  months  without  taking  any.  i 
For  the  most  part  they  inhabit  the  warmer 
: regions  of  the  globe  ; though  many  species  | 
will  bear  removal  to  colder  climates,  where,  I 
: however,  they  pass  the  winter  in  a torpid 
I state.  The  upper  buckler,  termed  the  cara- 
! pace  or  shield,  is  highly  arched  and  very 
I strong  in  the  Land  Tortoises  ; but  more  flat- 
j tened  in  the  aquatic  families,  for  the  better 
: adaptation  of  their  form  to  motion  in  a liquid. 
The  inferior  buckler,  named  the  plastron 
or  breast-plate,  differs  considerably  in  degree 
, of  development,  and  in  the  relative  con- 
! solidation  of  its  different  parts.  It  is  most 
> complete  in  the  Land  Tortoises  ; in  many  of 
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which  the  anterior  and  posterior  portions  of 
it  are  so  jointed  to  the  centre-piece,  as  to  be 
able  to  close  the  orifices  before  and  behind, 
after  the  head,  tail,  and  legs  have  been  drawn 
in.  Jfotwithstanding  this  unusual  arrange- 
ment of  the  osseous  frame-work  of  the  Tor-  I 
toise  tribe,  we  find  the  same  constituent  parts  \ 
(though  greatly  modified)  os  in  ordinary 
vertebrata.  We  see  that  the  carapace  on  its  i 
upj)cr  surface  is  formed  by  a great  number  j 
of  bony  plates,  united  together  by  sutures  ; ' 
‘ of  these  plates,  eight  occuiiy  the  median  line, 

' sixteen  constitute  a longitudinal  range  on 

• each  side  of  these,  and  twenty-five  or  twenty- 

• six  surround  the  whole  like  an  oval  frame. 
But  if  we  examine  the  carapace  by  its  lower 

• surface,  we  find  that  the  central  i)ieces  are 

■ appendages  to  the  dorsal  veirtebrre.  On  the 
under  side,  the  body  of  each  of  these  bones 
is  found,  in  fact,  to  present  its  ordinary  form  ; 
■as  is  also  the  vertebral  canal,  which  serves 

■ to  iixlge  the  spinal  cord ; but  the  upper 
; iKtrtion  of  the  walls  of  tlic  ring  which  con- 

• stitute  this  canal  is  here  spread  out  sidc- 
*ways  03  a disc,  and  is  continuous  without 
; Interruption  with  the  corresponding  plates, 

' belonging  to  the  vertebra  which  precedes. 
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and  to  that  which  follows.  These  dorsal 
vertebra),  thus  become  immovable,  have  at- 
tached to  each  a pair  of  ribs,  as  in  most 
vertebrated  animals : but  these  ribs  are  so 
much  widened  ns  to  touch  each  otlier  along 
the  whole  or  nearly  the  whole  of  their  length, 
and  arc  connected  together  by  sutures.  Last- 
ly, the  marginal  pieces,  which  arc  articulated 
with  the  extremities  of  the  ribs,  and  which 
form  a kind  of  border  to  the  carapace,  re- 
present the  sternal  portions  of  these  bones  ; 
which  in  Mammalia  remain  in  a cartilagi- 
nous state,  as,  in  fact,  they  do,  in  some  Tor- 
toises. 

CoMMOif  or  Greek  Tortoise.  iTestudo 
Grceca.)  This  well-knorvn  species  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a native  of  almost  all  the  coun- 
tries bordering  on  the  Mediterranean  sea, 
and  is  thought  to  be  more  frequent  in  Greece 
than  elsewhere.  It  is  found  in  the  scattered 
islands  of  the  Archipelago,  and  in  Corsica 
and  Sardinia  ; occurring  likewise  in  many 
parts  of  Africa.  The  general  length  of  the 
shell  of  this  species  is  from  si.x  to  eight  inches  ; 
rarely  exceeding  the  latter  measure  ; and 
the  weight  of  the  full-grown  animal  is  about 
forty-eight  ounces.  The  shell  is  of  an  oval 
form,  extremely  convex  on  the  upper  part, 
and  composed  of  thirteen  middle  pieces,  and 
about  twenty-five  marginal  ones  : the  middle 
pieces,  or  those  constituting  the  disc  of  the 
shield,  are  mostly  of  an  oblong  square  form, 
and  of  a blackish  or  dark  brown  colour, 
varied  by  a broad  yellow  or  citron  band 
running  along  one  side  of  each,  and  con- 
tinued about  half  way  along  the  upper  part : 
there  is  also  an  oblong  patch  of  a similar 
colour  running  down  the  lower  part  or  side 
of  each : and  on  the  top  or  centre  of  each 
piece  is  an  obscurely  square  or  oblong  space  ; 
rather  more  depressed  than  the  rest,  and 
marked,  ns  in  many  other  tortoise-shells, 
with  roughish  spots  or  granules  : several 
furrows  more  or  less  distinct  in  different 
individuals,  appear  traced  round  the  sides  of 
each  piece,  becoming  gradually  less  distinct 
os  tlicy  approach  the  upper  part  or  space 
just  mentioned.  The  colours  of  the  shell  are 
more  or  less  bright  in  the  different  specimens, 
and  are  subject  to  some  occasional  varia- 
tions, as  well  as  sometimes  in  the  shape  of 
the  pieces  themselves.  The  under  part  of  the 
shell  is  of  n citron  or  pale  yellow  colour, 
with  n broad  blackish  or  deep  brown  zone 
down  on  each  side,  leaving  the  middle  part 
plain.  The  head  is  rather  small  ; the  eye 
small  and  black ; the  mouth  not  extending 
beyond  the  eyes  ; the  upper  part  of  the  head 
covered  with  somewhat  irregular,  tough 
scales,  and  the  neck  with  smaller  granula- 
tions so  os  to  be  flexible  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  animal.  Tlie  legs  are  short,  and  the 
feet  moderately  broad,  covered  with  strong 
ovate  scales,  and  commonly  furnished  with 
four  tolerably  stout  claws  on  each  ; but  these 
parts  are  found  to  vary  in  number,  there 
being  sometimes  five  claws  instead  of  four  on 
the  fore  feet.  The  tail  is  still  shorter  than 
the  legs,  is  covered  with  small  scales,  and 
terminates  in  a naked  horny  pointed  tip  or 
process.  Tliis  animal  lives  to  a most  ex- 
traordinary age,  of  wliich  fact  several  well- 
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attested  instances  are  on  record.  One,  whose 
shell  is  still  preserved  in  the  library  of  Lam- 
beth Palace,  was  introduced  into  the  archie- 
piscopal  garden  in  the  time  of  Archbishop 
Laud,  about  the  year  1633,  and  continued  to 
' live  tliere  till  ITflS,  when  it  was  supposed  to 
have  perished  rather  from  accidental  neglect 
on  the  part  of  the  gardener,  than  from  the 
mere  effect  of  age. 

The  general  manners  of  the  Tortoise,  in  a 
state  of  domestication  in  this  country,  are 
very  agreeably  detailed  by  the  Rev.  Gilbert 
White,  in  his  History  of  Selborne.  He  thus 
writes  to  the  Hon.  Haines  Barrington,  from 
Ringmer,  near  Lewes,  in  October,  1770  : — 
“ A land-tortoise,  rvliich  has  been  kept  for 
Riirty  years  in  a little  walled  court  belong- 
ing to  the  house  where  I am  now  visiting, 
retires  under  ground  about  the  middle  of 
November,  and  comes  forth  again  about  the 
middle  of  April.  When  it  first  appears  in 
the  spring,  it  discovers  very  little  inclination 
towards  food,  but,  in  the  height  of  summer, 
grows  voracious,  and  then,  as  the  summer 
declines,  its  appetite  declines  ; so  that,  for 
the  last  six  weeks  in  autumn,  it  hardly 
eats  at  all.  Milky  plants,  such  as  lettuces, 
dandelions,  sow-thistles,  are  its  favourite 
dish.  In  a neighbouring  village,  one  was 
kept,  till,  by  tradition,  it  was  supposed  to  be 
an  hundred  years  old  — an  instance  of  vast 
longevity  in  such  a poor  reptile.”  — In  April, 
1772,  he  again  writes  to  the  same  eorespond- 
ent : — “ While  I was  in  Sussex  last  autumn, 
my  residence  was  at  the  village  near  Lewes, 
from  whence  I had  formerly  the  pleasure  of 
writing  to  you.  On  the  1st  of  November,  I 
remarked  that  the  old  tortoise,  formerly 
mentioned,  began  first  to  dig  the  ground,  in 
order  to  the  forming  of  its  hybernaculum, 
which  it  had  fixed  on  just  beside  a great  tuft 
of  hepaticas.  It  scrapes  out  the  ground  with 
its  fore-feet,  and  throws  it  up  over  its  back 
with  its  hind  ; but  the  motion  of  its  legs  is 
ridiculously  slow,  little  exceeding  the  hour 
hand  of  a elock  ; and  suitable  to  the  eom- 
posure  of  an  animal  said  to  be  a whole  month 
in  performing  one  feat  of  copulation.  No- 
thing can  be  more  assiduous  than  this  crea- 
ture, night  and  day,  in  scooping  the  earth, 
and  forcing  its  great  body  into  the  cavity ; but, 
as  the  noons  of  that  season  proved  unusually 
warm  and  sunny,  it  was  continually  inter- 
rupted and  called  forth  by  the  heat,  in  the 
middle  of  the  day  ; and  though  I continued 
there  till  the  13th  of  November,  yet  the  work 
remained  unfinished.  Harsher  weather  and 
frosty  mornings  would  have  quickened  its 
operations.  No  part  of  its  behaviour  ever 
struck  me  more  than  the  extreme  timidity 
it  always  expresses  with  regard  to  rain  ; for 
though  it  has  a shell  that  would  secure  it 
against  the  wheel  of  a loaded  cart,  yet  does 
it  discover  as  much  solicitude  about  rain  as 
a lady  dressed  in  all  her  best  attire,  shufiliug 
away  on  the  first  spriukUngs,  and  running 
its  head  up  in  a corner.  If  attended  to,  it 
becomes  an  excellent  weather-glass  ; for  as 
sure  as  it  walks  elate,  and,  as  it  were,  on 
tiptoe,  feeding  with  great  earnestness  in 
a morning,  so  sure  will  it  rain  before  night. 
It  is  totally  a diurnal  animal,  and  never 
pretends  to  stir  after  it  becomes  dark.  The 


Tortoise,  like  other  reptiles,  has  an  arbitrary 
stomach,  as  well  as  lungs  ; and  can  refrain 
from  eating  as  well  as  breatliing  for  a great 
part  of  the  year.  When  first  awakened,  it 
eats  nothing  ; nor  again  in  the  autumn,  be- 
fore it  retires : through  the  height  of  the 
summer  it  feeds  voraciously,  devouring  all 
the  food  that  comes  in  its  way.  I was  much 
taken  with  its  sagacity  in  (Uscerning  tliose 
that  do  it  kind  offices : for,  as  soon  as  the 
good  old  lady  comes  in  sight,  who  has  waited 
on  it  for  more  than  thirty  years,  it  hobbles 
towards  its  benefactress  with  awkward  ala- 
crity ; but  remains  inattentive  to  strangers. 
Thus  not  only  ‘ the  ox  knoweth  his  owner, 
and  the  ass  his  master’s  crib,’  but  the  most 
abject  reptile  and  torpid  of  beings  distin- 
guishes the  hand  that  feeds  it,  and  is  touched 
with  feelings  of  gratitude.” 

There  are  several  species  of  Land  Tor-  i 
toises,  which  differ  from  the  foregoing  both 
with  regard  to  their  size,  and  the  colour,  I 
form,  &c.  of  their  buckler.  Some  are  re-  I 
markable  for  the  pleasing  distribution  of  ; 
their  colours,  as  the  Geometrical  Tor-  ■ 
TOiSB  (restudo  geometrica),  a small  species 
with  a black  carapace,  each  scale  of  which  is 
regularly  adorned  with  yellow  lines  ra-  j 

dialing  from  a disc  of  the  same  colour ! 

Another,  the  Close  Tortoise  {Testudo 
clausa'),  obtains  its  name  from  the  unusual  | 
manner  in  which  the  under  part  of  the  shell 
is  applied  to  the  upper  j being  continued  in  I 
such  a manner  round  the  margin,  that  when 
the  animal  withdraws  its  head  and  legs,  it  is  ; 
enabled  accurately  to  close  aU  parts  of  the 
shell  entirely  together,  so  as  to  be  in  a com-  | 
plete  state  of  security  ; and  so  strong  is  the 
defence  of  this  little  animal,  that  it  is  not  ' 
only  uninjured  by  having  a weight  of  five  or 
six  hundred  pounds  laid  upon  it,  but  can  ' 
walk  in  its  usual  manner  beneath  tlie  load. 
Its  length  rarely  exceeds  four  or  five  inches.  ; 
It  is  a native  of  many  parts  of  North  Ame-  . 
rica  ; and  is  principally  sought  for  on  ac- 
count of  its  eggs,  winch  are  reckoned  a de- 
licacy, and  are  about  the  size  of  pigeons’ 
eggs.  . ! 

We  shall  conclude  our  account  of  Land 
Tortoises  with  the  following  from  ‘ Darwin’s 
Researches,’  &c.  In  describing  the  reptiles  • 
common  in  the  Galapagos  Archipelago,  thM 
gentleman  particularly  notices  the  habits  dr 
the  large  Tortoise (T’cstacto /adieus).  “These 
animals,”  says  he,  “ are  found,  I believe,  ' 
in  all  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago  ; cer-  i 
tainly  in  the  greatest  number.  They  fre-  i 
quent  in  preference  the  high  damp  part.s  . 
but  likewise  inhabit  the  lower  and  arid  dis-  i 
tricts.  He  then  quotes  Dampier,  in  proof  j 
of  their  numlier,  who  says,  ‘ They  are  here 
so  numerous,  that  five  or  six  hundred  men  | 
might  subsist  on  them  for  several  months  i 
without  any  other  sort  of  proiisions  : and  I 
they  are  so  extraordinarily  large  and  fat,  ■ 
and  so  sw'eet,  that  no  pullet  eats  more  plea- 
santly.’ “The  Tortoise  is  verj’  fond  of 
water,  drinking  large  quantities,  and  wal- 
lowing in  the  mud.  'The  larger  islands 
alone  possess  springs,  and  these  are  always 
situated  towards  the  central  parts,  and  at  a 
considerable  elevation.  The  Tortoises,  there- 
fore, which  frequent  the  lower  districts 
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when  thirsty,  arc  obliged  to  travel  from  a 
long  distance.  Hence  broad  and  well-beaten 
paths  radiate  off  in  every  direction  from  the 
wells  even  down  to  the  sea-coast ; and  the 
Si)aniards,  by  following  them  up,  first  dis- 
covered the  watering-places.  When  I landed 
at  Chatham  Island,  I could  not  imagine 
what  animal  travelled  so  methodically  along 
the  well-chosen  tracks.  Near  the  springs  it 

■ was  a curious  spectacle  to  behold  many  of 
these  great  monsters ; one  set  eagerly  tra- 
velling onward  with  outstretched  necks,  and 
another  set  returning,  after  having  drunk 
their  fill.  When  the  Tortoise  arrives  at  the 
spring,  quite  regardless  of  any  spectator,  it 
buries  its  head  in  the  water  above  its  eyes, 
and  greedily  swallows  great  mouthfuls,  at 
the  rate  of  about  ten  in  a minute.  The  in- 
habitants say  each  animal  stays  three  or 

■ four  days  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  water, 
and  then  returns  to  the  lower  country  j but 

1 they  differed  in  their  accounts  respecting  the 
frequency  of  these  visits.  The  animal  pro- 
bably regulates  them  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  food  wliich  it  has  consumed.  It  is, 
however,  certain,  that  Tortoises  can  subsist 
even  on  those  islands  where  there  is  no  other 
water  than  what  falls  during  a few  rainy 
days  in  the  year.  I believe  it  is  well  ascer- 
tained, tliat  the  bladder  of  the  Frog  acts  as  a 
reservoir  for  the  moisture  necessary  to  its 
existence : such  seems  to  be  the  case  with 
the  Tortoise.  For  some  time  after  a visit  to 
the  springs,  the  urinary  bladder  of  these 
animals  is  distended  with  fluid,  which  is 

■ said  gradually  to  decrease  in  volume,  and  to 
become  less  pure.  The  inhabitants,  when 

■ walking  in  the  lower  district,  and  overcome 
' with  thirst,  often  take  advantage  of  this  cir- 
cumstance, by  killing  a Tortoise,  and  if  the 
bladder  is  full,  drinking  its  contents.  In 
one  I saw  killed,  the  fluid  was  quite  limpid, 

• and  had  only  a very  slightly  bitter  taste. 
The  inhabitants,  however,  always  drink  first 
: the  water  in  the  pericardium,  which  is  de- 
> scribed  as  being  best.  The  Tortoises,  when 
r moving  towards  any  definite  point,  travel  by 
: night  and  day,  and  arrive  at  their  journey’s 
end  much  sooner  than  would  be  expected. 
The  inhabitants,  from  observations  on 
marked  individuals,  consider  that  they  can 
move  a distance  of  about  eight  miles  in  two 
or  three  days.  One  large  Tortoise,  which  I 
••  watched,  I found  walked  at  the  rate  of  sixty 
yards  in  ten  minutes,  that  is,  three  hundred 
and  sixty  in  the  hour,  or  four  miles  a day, — 
- allowing  also  a little  time  for  it  to  eat  on  the 
r road.  The  flesh  of  this  animal  is  largely 
employed,  both  fresh  and  salted  ; and  a 
beautifully  clear  oil  is  prepared  from  the  fat. 
When  a Tortoise  is  caught,  the  man  makes 
a slit  in  the  skin  near  its  tail,  so  as  to  see 
inside  its  body,  whether  the  fat  under  the 
dorsal  plate  is  thick.  If  it  is  not,  the  animal 
is  lilierated ; and  it  is  said  to  recover  soon 
: from  this  strange  operation.  In  order  to 
-secure  the  Tortoises,  it  is  not  sufficient  to 

■ turn  them  like  Turtle,  for  they  arc  often 
lable  to  regain  their  upright  position.  [See 
.Ti;kti,e.] 

TORTOrSE-SIlELIi  [BUTTERFEY]. 
/A  name  given  by  insect  collectors  to  differ- 


ent Butterflies,  of  the  species  Vanessa  poly- 
chloros  and  V.  urticK. 

TORTRICID/E.  A family  of  ITetcrocerous 
Lepidoptera,  comprising  an  extensive  group 
of  minute,  generally  dull-coloured  moths, 
distinguished  by  their  broad  entire  fore 
wings,  which  form  a triangle  with  the  body 
when  at  rest.  The  labial  palpi  are  broad 
and  very  compressed  ; the  si)iral  tongue  is 
generally  short ; the  thorax  rarely  crested  ; 


APPLE  MOTH,  -WITH  THE  CATERPILLAR 
AUD  OHRYSATI.'a, 

(tortrix  POMONANA.) 

and  the  antenn®  simple.  The  wings  in 
some  species  are  ornamented  with  small 
tufts  of  scales.  The  larv®  are  naked  fleshy 
grubs,  which,  for  the  most  part,  take  up 
their  abode  in  a leaf,  curled  up  by  the  in- 
sect itself,  and  fastened  with  silken  threads, 
forming  a cylindrical  tube,  open  at  each 
end,  which  thus  serves  them  for  abode  and 
food  i others  frequent  the  young  buds  and 
shoots  of  various  plants,  fastening  several  of 
the  leaves  together  so  firmly  as  to  impede 
its  CTOwth ; others,  again,  find  their  home 
in  the  pulpy  substance  of  various  fruits, 
particularly  the  apple  and  plum.  Another 
insect  of  this  famil  v ( Carcocapsa  Pomonella), 
the  Codling  Moth,  is  one  of  the  most  destruc- 
tive enemies  to  the  apple  crops  in  this  country, 
laying  its  eggs  in  the  eyes  of  the  newly-formed 
fruit,  within  which  the  larva  feeds,  its  pre- 
sence being  only  indicated  by  the  premature 
falling  of  the  fruit.  Another  species  ( Tor- 
trix  viridana)  feeds  upon  the  oak,  which,  in 
certain  years,  it  totally  strips  of  its  foliage, 
its  numbers  being  so  great,  that  when  the 
branches  of  that  tree  are  sharply  beaten,  a 
complete  shower  of  these  moths  is  dislodged. 
But  there  is  no  species  of  the  family  so  truly 
injurious  os  the  Tortrix  vUatia,  a species 
which,  in  the  larva  state,  attacks  the  leaves 
of  the  vines  in  France,  rolling  them  up,  and 
fastening  them  together  with  threads. 

TOTANUS.  Cuvier’s  name  for  a genus 
of  Wading  birds,  comprehending  many  spe- 
cies, which,  under  different  names,  are  found 
in  neariy  all  parts  of  the  world.  They  are 
characterized  by  a slender,  round,  pointed, 
and  solid  beak,  the  nasal  groove  of  which 
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only  extends  half  its  length,  and  the  upper 
mandible  is  slightly  arcuated  towards  the 
tip.  Their  form  is  slight,  and  the  legs  very 
long. 

There  are  four  or  five  British  species  ; 
among  these  are  Totanus  ochropus,  the  Guiinif 
SANDiMPBii,  called  by  sportsmen  the  Whist- 
ling Snipe  from  the  shrill  note  it  utters  when 
first  flushed : Totanus  glareola,  the  Wood 
Saxdpiper,  which  sometimes  visits  us  in 
winter  : Totanus  calidris,  the  Redshank, 
which  is  resident  in  this  country  : and  To- 
tanus fuscus,  tile  Spotted  Snipe  of  Montagu, 
which  is  found  on  our  coasts  during  winter. 

One  of  the  most  singular  species,  wliich  is 
described  by  Wilson  as  a native  of  America, 
is  his  ScoJopax  vociferus,  but  it  belongs 
properly  to  the  genus  Totanus,  and  is  the 
Totanus  melanoleucus  of  modem  authors. 
He  tells  us  that  this  species  and  the  Totanus 
Jlavipes  are  “ both  well  known  to  our  duck- 
gunners  along  the  sea  coast  and  marshes, 
by  whom  they  are  detested,  and  stigmatized 
with  the  names  of  the  greater  and  lesser  tell- 
tale, for  their  faithful  vigilance  in  alarming 
the  ducks  with  their  loud  and  slirill  whistle, 
on  the  first  glimpse  of  the  gunner’s  approach. 
Of  the  two,  the  present  species  is  by  far  the 
most  watchful  ; and  its  wliistle,  which  con- 
sists of  four  notes  rapidly  repeated,  is  so 
loud,  shrill,  and  alarming,  as  instantly  to 
arouse  every  duck  within  its  hearing,  and 
thus  disappoints  the  eager  expectations  of 
the  marksman.  Yet  the  cunning  and  ex- 
perience of  the  latter  are  frequently  more 
than  a match  for  all  of  them  ; and  before  the 
poor  tell-tale  is  aware,  his  warning  voice  is 
hushed  for  ever,  and  his  dead  body  mingled 
with  those  of  his  associates. 

“ The  tell-tale  seldom  files  in  large  flocks, 
at  least  during  summer.  It  delights  in 
watery  bogs,  and  the  muddy  margins  of 
creeks  and  inlets  ; is  either  seen  searching 
about  for  food,  or  standing  in  a watchful 
posture,  alternately  raising  and  lowering  the 
head,  and,  on  the  least  appearance  of  danger, 
utters  its  shriil  whistle,  and  mounts  on 
wing  ; generally  accompanied  by  all  the 
feathered  tribes  that  are  near.  It  occasion- 
ally penetrates  inland  along  the  muddy 
shores  of  our  large  rivers,  seldom  higher  than 
tide  water,  and  then  singly  and  solitarily. 
They  sometimes  rise  to  a great  height  in  the 
air,  and  can  be  distinctly  heard  when  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  eye.  In  the  fall,  when 
they  are  fat,  their  flesh  is  highiy  esteemed, 
and  many  of  them  are  brought  to  our 
markets.”  [See  Gambet.5 

TOUCAN.  {Ramphastos:  Rkamphastulce.') 
A genus  and  family  of  Scansorial  birds,  dis- 
tinguished by  the  enormous  size  of  the  bill, 
which  in  some  of  the  species  is  nearly  as 
long  and  as  large  as  the  body  itself,  but 
which  is  light,  cellular,  and  irregularly 
notched  at  the  edge,  having  both  mandibles 
arched  towards  the  tip.  The  tongue  is  also 
of  a highly  singular  form,  being  narrow  and 
elongated,  and  laterally  barbed  like  a fea- 
ther. The  structure  of  the  bill  renders  it 
necessary  for  these  birds  to  throw  each  mor- 
sei  of  their  food  up  into  the  air,  and  catch 
it  as  it  descends,  in  the  throat  i a habit  ob- 

served  in  many  others  whose  tongue  is  of  a 
form  unfavourable  to  assist  in  deglutition. 
Tbe  Toucans  are  only  found  in  tropical 
America,  where  they  live  in  small  flocks,  in 
the  recesses  of  the  forests.  They  subsist  on 
fruit  and  insects,  and  during  the  nesting 
season  on  the  eggs  and  young  of  other  birds,  j 
Their  feet  are  rather  short,  their  wings  but 
moderate,  and  a rather  long  tail,  which,  | 
when  the  bird  is  at  rest,  it  commonly  holds  i 
erect.  They  nestle  in  the  trunks  of  trees, 
and  uniformly  produce  two  delicately  white  ! 
eggs,  of  a rotund  form.  Their  flight  is 
straight,  but  laborious  ; among  the  branches 
of  trees,  however,  their  movements  are  easy 
and  active  ; with  such  lightsome  agility,  ! 
indeed,  do  they  leap  from  bough  to  bougii,  i 
that  the  beak  has  then  no  appearance  of  ' 
being  disproportionately  large. 

In  Mr.  Swainson’s  ‘ Classification  of  Birds  ’ 
he  states  that  the  fourth  family  of  the  Scan- 
so7-es,  or  Climbing  Birds,  is  represented  by 
the  Toticans,  whose  enormous  bills  give  to 
these  birds  a most  singular  and  uncouth 
appearance.  He  remarks  that  their  feet  are 
formed,  like  those  of  the  Parrots,  more  for 
grasping  than  climbing,  and  that  they  do 
not  appear  to  possess  the  latter  faculty  ; but 
as  they  always  live  among  trees,  and  proceed 
by  hopping  from  branch  to  branch,  their 
grasping  feet  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  such 
habits.  He  also  observes,  that  the  apparent 
disproportion  of  the  bili  is  one  of  the  innu- 
merable instances  of  that  beautiful  adapta- 
tion of  structure  to  use  which  the  book  of 
Nature  every  where  reveals.  It  is  now  uni- 
versally believed  that  the  Ramphastulce  are 
decidedly  omnivorous  ; and  although,  os 
Mr.  Goidd  remarks,  their  clastic  bill  and 
delicately  feathered  tongue  would  lead  us  to 
conclude  that  fruits  constituted  the  greatest 
proportion  of  their  diet,  we  have  abundant 
testimony  that  they  as  readily  devour  flesh, 
fish,  eggs,  and  small  birds  j to  which,  in  all 
probability,  are  added  the  smaller  kinds  of 
reptiles,  caterpillars,  and  the  larvae  of  insects 
in  general.  — We  shall  now  briefly  describe 
a few  species. 

The  Rbd-Breasted  Toucan.  (J?am- 
phastos  dicolorus.)  This  bird  is  a native  of 
Brazil  and  other  parts  of  South  America. 
Its  length  is  about  eighteen  inclies  : colo4ir 
black,  nnth  a gloss  of  green  : cheeks,  throat, 
and  fore  part  of  the  breast,  in  some  sulphur- 
yellow,  in  others  orange-yellow  : across  the 
lower  part  of  the  breast  is  a broad  crimson 
bar,  sometimes  extending  nearly  to  the 
thighs,  and  sometimes  falling  far  short  of 
those  parts  ; so  that,  according  to  tliis  varia- 
tion, the  belly  appears  either  black  or  crim- 
son : thighs  black  ; vent  feathers  crimson  ; 
rump  either  crimson  or  orange-yellow  ; bill 
darkish  olive-green,  with  pale  yellow  base, 
bounded  by  a black  bar  : legs  dusky. 

We  are  told  in  Jlr.  Edwards’s  entertaining 
‘ Voyage  up  the  Amazon,’  that  there  are 
many  varieties  of  Toucans,  appearing  there 
at  different  seasons  ; but  the  Red-billcd 
(7i.  erythrorynchos),  and  the  Ariel  (It.  arid), 
arc  the  largest  and  mo.st  abundant,  seen  at 
every  season,  but  towards  autumn  particu- 
larly in  vast  numbers  throughout  the  forest. 

Their  large  beaks  give  tliem  u very  awkward 
appearance,  more  especially  when  flying ; 
yet  in  the  trees  they  use  them  with  as  much 
apparent  case  as  though  they  were  to  our 
eyes  of  a more  convenient  form.  Alighted 
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on  a tree,  one  usually  acts  the  part  of  a sen- 
tinel, uttering  constantly  the  loud  cry  Tu- 
cdno,  whence  they  derive  their  name.  The 
others  disperse  over  the  branches,  climbing 
about  by  aid  of  their  beaks,  and  seize  the 
fruit.  We  had  been  toid  that  these  birds 
were  in  the  habit  of  tossing  up  their  food  to 
a considerable  distance,  and  catciiing  it  as 
it  fell ; but,  03  far  as  we  could  observe,  they 
merely  threw  back  the  liead,  allowing  the 
fruit  to  fall  down  the  throat.  We  saw  at 
different  times  tamed  Toucans,  and  they 
never  were  seen  to  toss  their  food,  although 
almost  invariably  throwing  back  the  head. 
This  habit  is  rendered  necessary  by  the 
length  of  the  bill  and  the  stiffness  of  the 
tongue,  which  prevents  their  eating  as  do 
other  birds.  All  the  time  while  feeding,  a 
hoarse  chattering  is  kept  up,  and  at  intervals 
they  unite  with  the  noisy  sentry,  and  scream 
a concert  that  may  be  heard  a mile.  Having 
api>eased  their  appetites,  they  fly  towards 
the  deeper  forest,  and  quietly  doze  away  the 
noon.  Often  in  the  very  early  morning  a 
few  of  them  may  be  seen  sitting  silently  upon 
the  branches  of  some  dead  tree,  apparently 
awaiting  the  coming  sunlight  ^fore  start- 
ing for  their  feeding-trees.  Toucaus,  when 
tamed,  are  exceedingly  familiar,  playful 
birds,  capable  of  learning  as  many  feats  as 
any  of  the  parrots,  with  the  exception  of 
talking.  When  turning  about  on  their  perch, 
they  effect  their  object  by  one  sudden  jump. 
They  cat  anything,  but  are  particularly  fond 
of  meat.  AVhen  roosting  they  have  a habit 
of  elevating  their  tails  over  their  backs. 
The  beaks  of  the  red-billed  Toucans  are 
richly  marked  with  red,  yellow,  and  black  i 
but  preserved  specimens  soon  lose  their 
beauty.” 

The  Collared  Toucan'.  ( Jlamphastos 
torr/uatus.)  Total  length  eighteen  inches  ; 
of  the  bill  seven  : up[>er  mandible  whitish  ; 
lower,  block  : general  colour  of  the  plumage 
block,  with  the  back  of  the  neck  crossed  by 
a red  collar  or  bar : fore  part  of  the  neck 
whitish,  spotted  with  red.  and  streaked  with 
block  : belly  green  ; vent  feathers  red  ; thighs 
purple,  and  legs  greenish.  This  bird  is  a 
native  of  those  parts  of  Mexico  which  border 
on  the  sea,  and  is  supposed  to  feed  on  flsh. 


Illiger  separated  from  HampJiastos,  under 
the  name  of  Ptcroglossus,  those  species  which 
have  the  beak  not  so  thick  as  the  head,  and 
are  of  inferior  size,  the  tail  being  graduated. 

TOXJRACO.  {Corythaix.)  A genus  of 
birds  allied  to  the  Scansores.  They  are 
natives  of  AfVica.  Their  generic  character 
may  be  thus  stated  : — Bill  short,  rather 
small,  high,  and  greatly  compressed : the 
frontal  feathers  lying  upon  and  conceal- 
ing the  nostrils  : ciilmen  high,  curved  to  the 
tip  : lower  mandible  narrow,  both  mandibles 
being  distinctly  notched  at  the  tip  and  finely 
serrated  : wings  short,  and  rounded  : tail 
long,  broad,  and  rounded : feet  short  and 
strong  : claws  short,  tlilck,  and  much  com- 


pressed. The  prevailing  colour  of  these 
elegant  birds  is  green,  varied  in  some  species 
with  purple  on  the  wings  and  tail.  They 
are  natives  of  Africa,  where  thej'  perch  on 
the  highest  branches  of  the  forest  trees  ; and 
feed  principally  on  soft  fruits.  The  most 
delicate  species  is  thought  to  be  Corythaix 
erythrolophus  of  Swainson  : its  crest  is  red, 
erect,  and  compressed ; sides  of  the  head, 
ears  and  chin,  and  patch  round  the  eye 
(which  is  large,  red,  and  brilliant)  white ; 
general  plumage  green,  inclining  to  bluish 
on  the  body  and  belly ; quills  rich  purple 
violet ; tail  rounded  ; bill  yellow  ; feet  gray- 
ish black.  When  the  bird  is  excited  or  in 
action,  the  crest  is  elevated  in  a compressed 
subconical  shape  ; and  when  thus  erected  it 
gives  the  head  a helmeted  air. 

TOXODON.  The  name  given  to  an  ex- 
tinct genus  of  gigantic  mammiferous  ani- 
mals, discovered  by  Mr.  Darwin  during  his 
sojourn  in  Banda  Oriental,  and  thus  named 
by  Professor  Owen,  whose  notice  of  this  in- 
teresting discovery  appears  in  the  ‘ Proceed- 
ings of  the  Geological  Society  of  London,’  in 
18d7.  The  following  clear  and  concise  ac- 
count, which  we  extract  from  Mr.  Darwin’s 
Journal,  will  give  the  reader  a good  idea  of 
this  wonderful  genus  of  extinct  animals. 
“ Having  heard  of  some  giant’s  bones  at  a 
neighbouring  farm-house  on  the  Sarandis, 
a small  stream  entering  the  Kio  Negro,  I 
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“The  people  at  the  farm-house  told  me 
that  the  remains  were  exposed,  by  a flood 
having  washed  down  part  of  a bank  of  earth. 
When  found,  the  head  was  quite  perfect  ; but 
the  boys  knocked  the  teeth  out  with  stones, 
and  then  set  up  the  head  as  a mark  to  throw 
at.  By  a most  fortunate  chance,  I found  a 
perfect  tooth,  which  exactly  fits  one  of  the 
sockets  in  this  skull,  embedded  by  itself  on 
the  banks  of  the  Rio  Tercero,  at  the  distance 
of  about  180  miles  from  this  place.  Near 
the  Toxodon  I found  the  fragments  of  the 
head  of  an  animal,  rather  larger  than  the 
horse,  which  has  some  points  of  resemblance 
with  the  Toxodon,  and  others  perhaps  with 
the  Edentata.  The  head  of  this  animal,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  Toxodon,  and  especially 
the  former,  appear  so  fresh,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  believe  they  have  lain  buried  for  ages 
under  ground.  The  bone  contains  so  much 
animal  matter,  that  when  heated  in  the 
flame  of  a spirit-lamp,  it  not  only  exhales  a 
very  strong  animal  odour,  but  likewise  bums 
with  a slight  flame. 

“ At  the  distance  of  a few  leagues  I visited 
a place  where  the  remains  of  another  great 
animal,  associated  vith  large  pieces  of  arma- 
dillo-like  covering,  had  been  found.  Similar 
pieces  were  likewise  lying  in  the  bed  of  the 
stream,  close  to  the  spot  where  the  skeleton 
of  the  Toxodon  had  been  exposed.  These 
portions  are  dissimilar  from  those  mentioned 
at  Bahia  Blanca.  It  is  a most  interesting 
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fact  thus  to  discover  that  more  than  one  gi-  | 
gantic  animal  in  former  ages  was  protected 
by  a coat  of  mail,  very  similar  to  the  kind  : 
now  found  on  the  numerous  species  of  arma-  ' 
dillo,  and  exclusively  confined  to  that  .South 
American  genus.  — I majf  here  just  mention 
that  I saw  in  tlic  possession  of  a clergj'man 
near  Monte  Video,  the  terminal  portion  of  ; 
a tail,  which  precisely  resembled,  but  on  a 
gigantic  scale,  that  of  the  common  arma- 
dillo. The  fragment  was  17  inches  long,  ' 
Hi  in  circumference  at  the  upper  end,  and 
8i  at  the  extreme,  point.  As  we  do  not  know 
what  proportion  the  tail  bore  to  the  body  of 
the  animal,  we  cannot  compare  it  with  ; 
that  of  any  living  species.  But  at  the 
same  time  we  may  conjecture  that,  in  all 
probability,  this  extinct  monster  was  from 
six  to  ten  feet  long.” 

TOXOTES,  or  ARCHER-FISn.  A 
genus  of  Acanthopterygious  fishes,  belong- 
ing to  Cuvier’s  sixth  family  of  Squamipennet, 
distinguished  from  its  congeners  by  the 
body  being  short  and  compressed,  the  dorsal 
fin  situate  far  back,  the  snout  short,  the 
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lower  jaw  projecting  beyond  the  upper  j the 
mouth  is  crowded  with  small  teeth,  and  the 
opereula  are  finely  toothed.  The  species  ob- 
tains its  name  from  projecting  drops  of  water 
at  insects  tliree  or  four  feet  above  the  surface 
of  the  water,  which  it  seldom  fails  in  bringing 
down. 

TRACHELEDES.  A family  of  Coleoi>-  ' 
terous  insects,  obtaining  this  name  from 
having  the  head,  which  is  triangular  or  ' 
heart-shaped,  carried  on  a kind  of  neck,  : 
which  separates  it  from  the  thorax.  Tl\e 
body  is  soft,  and  the  elytra  are  flexible.  Tlie  | 
majority  of  this  group  live  in  the  perfect  ' 
state  upon  different  vegetables,  devouring  | 
the  leaves,  or  sucking  the  juices  of  the  flowers.  | 
Many  of  them,  when  seized,  depress  the  head  i 
and  contract  the  feet,  os  if  they  were  dead.  , 
Their  colours  are  often  very  brilliant.  We  ; 
refer  for  an  examjile  of  them  to  the  Can-  '■ 
tharis  vesicatoria,  commonly  known  as  the  i 
Blistering-fly  ; an  insect  of  a shining  green 
metallic  hue,  mostly  abundant  in  Spain. 

TRAP-DOOR  SPIDER,  The  name  ap- 
plied to  Spiders  of  the  genera  Cleniza  and  | 
Actinopus,  separated  by  modem  authors  j 
from  the  genus  MygaJe  of  Walckenaer,  and  I 
remarkable  for  forming  in  the  ground  a long  : 
cylindrical  tube,  protected  at  the  top  by  a | 
circular  door,  which  is  connected  to  the  tube 
by  a hinge.  Sir.  Westwood  remarks  : — “Of 
ail  the  habitations  constructed  by  aunulose  , 


rode  there  accompanied  by  my  host,  and 
purchased  for  the  value  of  eighteen  pence, 
the  head  of  an  animal  equalling  in  size  that 
of  the  Hippopotamus.  Mr.  Owen,  in  a paper 
read  before  the  Geological  Society,  has  called 
this  very  extraordinary  animal,  Toxodon, 
from  the  curvature  of  its  teeth.  The  fol- 
lowing notice  is  taken  from  the  proceedings 
; of  that  society  : Mr.  Owen  says,  judging  from 
the  portion  of  the  skeleton  preserved,  the 
Toxodon,  as  far  as  dental  characters  have 
weight,  must  be  referred  to  the  Rodent  order. 
But  from  that  order  it  deviates  in  the  re- 
lative position  of  its  supernumerary  incisors, 
in  the  number  and  direction  of  the  curvature 
of  its  molars,  and  in  some  other  respects.  It 
again  deviates,  in  several  parts  of  its  structure 
which  Mr.  Owen  enumerated,  both  from  the 
Rodeniia  and  the  existing  Paehydermata, 
and  it  manifests  an  affinity  to  the  Dinothe- 
rium  and  the  Cetaceous  order.  Mr.  Owen, 
however,  observed,  that  ‘the  development 
of  the  nasal  cavity  and  the  presence  of  frontal 
sinnses,  renders  it  extremely  improbable  that 
the  habits  of  the  Toxodon  were  so  exclusively 
aquatic  as  would  result  from  the  total  ab- 
sence of  liinder  extremities  ; and  concludes, 
therefore,  that  it  was  a quadruped,  and  not 
a Cetacean  ; and  that  it  manifested  an  ad- 
ditional step  in  the  gradation  of  mammi- 
ferous  forms  leading  from  the  Podentia, 
through  the  Pacliydermata  to  the  Cetacea; 
a gradation  of  which  the  Water-hog  of  South 
America  iHydrochcerus  capybara)  already 
indicates  th#'commenoement  amongst  exist- 
ing Podentia,  of  which  order  it  is  interesting 
to  observe  this  species  is  the  largest,  wliile 
at  the  same  time  it  is  peculiar  to  the  con- 
tinent in  which  the  remains  of  the  gigantic 
Toxodon  were  discovered.’ 
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animals  for  their  own  abodes,  those  cylin- 
drical retreats  lined  with  silk  and  fitted  to 
the  size  of  the  creature’s  body,  arc  amongst 
the  most  ingenious.  These  are  of  two  kinds  : 
1st,  those  which  are  movable,  the  creature 
' generally  weaving  various  extraneous  mate- 
rials into  the  texture  of  the  web,  and  often 
with  the  greatest  regularity  (amongst  which 
I I may  particularly  mention  the  nests  made 
by  the  caddice-womis  and  the  caterpillars 
; of  various  Lepuloptera) ; and  2ndly,  those 
; which  are  fixed,  being  formed  either  in  wood 
or  the  earth.  Instances  of  the  latter  arc 
' afforded  by  various  species  of  wild  bees  and 
wasps,  but  they  are  of  a comparatively  rude 
construction  compared  with  the  cells  of  the 
. Trap-door  Spider.  The  interest  excited  by 
the  accounts  of  these  Spiders  has  been  kept 
alive  since  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
when  M.  Sauvages  published  his  account  of 
an  “ Araiynee  maconne  [Jlygale  cceinentaria) 
in  the  Memoirs  de  I’Academie  dcs  Sciences, 
for  1758.”  The  writer  then  gives  several 
instances  of  specimens  haring  been  described 
and  published  in  various  scientific  works 
since  that  date  ; and  proceeds  to  quote  the 
description  of  one  first  given  in  Brown’s 
History  of  Jamaica.  “ Tarantula  2.  The 
black  Tarantula  (Cteniza  nidulans'i.  The 
valves  of  the  nest  are  so  well  contrived,  and 
so  strongly  connected,  that  whenever  they 
are  forced  open,  the  native  elasticity  of  the 
ligaments  that  fix  them  restore  them  imme- 
diately to  their  usual  position.  It  is  most 
frequent  in  the  loose  rocky  soils,  and 
nestles  under  ground.”  Mr.  W.  adds,  by 
way  of  a note,  “Brown’s  figure  represents 
the  regular  trap -door  partly  opened,  haring 
a larger  and  looser  flap  attached  to  its  base 
at  the  hin»e  above,  and  falling  backwards  ; 
and  a specimen  of  the  nest  in  the  Binnainn 
Society’s  collection  is  furnished  with  a short 
lax  membranous  appendage  on  the  outside 
of  the  trap-door  immediately  behind  the 
hinge.” 

Another  species  IMygale  lonica)  is  de- 
scribed by  Sydney  Smith  Saunders,  Esq., 
who  noticed  a number  of  nests  during  a short 
excursion  to  Zante.  These  nests  were  found 
close  round  the  roots  of  the  olive-trees  in  a 
somewhat  elevated  situation,  and  were  ge- 
nerally obsen-ed  two  or  three  together  about 
the  same  tree  : the  soil  a sort  of  sandy  clay, 
of  a light  ochroceous  colour.  “ The  upper 
portion  of  the  nests  was  slightly  raised  above 
the  surface  of  the  ground  i but  this  may 
have  arisen  from  the  washing  away  of  the 
surrounding  earth  during  the  heavy  au- 
tumnal rains,  the  more  especially  as  from 
the  coating  of  moss  which  showed  itself  in 
many  ca.scs  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the 
oiicrculum,  they  could  not  have  been  of  very 
recent  construction.  The  form  and  struc- 
ture of  the  opercula  were  also  peculiar,  all 
of  them  being  more  or  less  provided  with  an 
elevation  of  the  posterior  margin  directly 
aliove  the  hinge,  to  the  extent  in  some  in- 
stances of  one- third  of  the  diameter  of  the 
lid.  The  object  of  this  projection  could  not 
be  mistaken,  fur,  acting  as  a lever,  the 
■lightest  pressure  upon  it  would  suffice  to 
raise  the  operculum,  and  afford  the  readiest 
ingress.  This  elevation  apiiears  to  be  pro- 


duced by  a gradual  lengthening  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  hinge  of  the  respeotive  layers 
of  which  the  lid  is  composed.  * » » The  in- 
terior lining  of  the  tube  of  M.  Tunica  appears, 
from  all  tlie  nests  which  I have  seen,  to  be  of 
a less  perfect  consistency  than  that  of  M.fo- 
diens,  and  divested  of  that  circumference  of 
macerated  eaith,  or  exterior  wall,  of  a more 
solid  consistency  than  the  surrounding  mass, 
which  in  those  of  the  last-mentioned  species 
give  strength  to  the  work,  and  facilitate  the 
separation  of  the  tubes  from  the  mass  in 
which  they  are  imbedded.  In  attempting 
such  separation,  the  tubes  of  the  Zante 
Mygale  invariably  broke  asunder,  although 
this  effect  maj'  be  in  some  measure  attri- 
buted to  the  excessive  dryness  of  the  earth 
at  the  time  of  excavation.  The  length  of 
these  tubes  was  about  four  and  five  inches.” 
We  now  return  to  Mr.  Westwood’s  obser- 
vations on  the  species  of  Trap-door  Spiders, 
to  notice  one  which  he  names  Actinopus 
ced{ficatorius.  “ This  Spider  is  of  a pitchy 
black  colour,  and  (with  the  exception  of  the 
abdomen)  very  shining  and  polished ; the 
abdomen  (which  is  considerably  larger  than 
the  cephalo-thorax  and  greatly  elevated  and 
gibbose)  is  obscure,  very  finely  sericeous,  and 
of  an  uniform  dull  brown  black  colour  : the 
legs  are  clothed  with  hair  and  fine  bristles 
of  various  lengths,  and  the  various  joints 
are  connected  together  by  a very  pale 
whitish  membrane,  which  gives  them  the 
appearance  of  being  amiulated  ; these  limbs 
are  nearly  of  equal  size,  but  variable  in 
tliickuess  ; the  palpi  are  also  of  considerable 
length,  and  have  all  the  appearance  of  a 
pair  of  feet,  at  least  in  the  female,  which  is 
the  only  sex  I have  seen  either  of  this  or  the 
Jamaica  species.  This  species  is  a native  of 
North  Africa,  where  it  was  discovered  by 
Mr.  Drummond  Hay.  The  nests  are  about 
four  inches  deep,  slightly  curved  within,  and 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter ; the 
valve  at  the  mouth  not  being  circular,  but 
rather  of  an  oval  form,  one  side,  where  the 
hinge  is  placed,  being  straighter  than  the 
other.  The  valve  is  formed  of  a number  of 
layers  of  coarse  silk,  in  the  upper  layers  of 
which  are  imbedded  particles  of  the  earth, 
so  as  to  give  the  cover  the  exact  appearance 
of  the  surrounding  soil,  the  several  succes- 
sive layers  causing  it,  when  more  closely 
inspected,  to  resemble  a small  flattened 
oyster-shell.  The  mouth  of  the  nest  is 
shelved  off  at  the  edge,  so  that  the  valve, 
which  is  also  shelved  off  at  the  edge,  falls 
into  and  upon  the  orifice,  and  shuts  it  for 
more  completely  than  if  the  edges  of  the 
valve  had  been  cut  straight.  The  inner 
lining  of  the  nest  and  of  the  valve  is  pure 
white. 

TREE-FROG.  [See  Hyla.] 

T RE  PANG.  (Ilolothuria  edulis.)  A 
marine  Radiated  animal,  belonging  to  the 
genus  Ilolothuria;  sometimes  called  the  Sea 
Cucumber,  which  is  said  to  be  so  abundant 
in  certain  parts  of  the  Australian  coasts, 
that  by  diving  for  them,  in  from  three  to 
ciglit  fathoms  water,  a man  will  bring  up 
eight  or  ten  at  a time.  'The  mode  of  pre- 
serving it  is  this  : the  animal  is  split  down 
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one  Bide,  boiled,  and  pressed  with  a wciglit 
of  stones  : tlien  stretched  open  by  slips  of 
bamboo,  dried  in  the  sun,  and  afterwards 
in  smolce,  when  it  is  fit  to  be  put  away  in 
bags,  but  reiiuires  frequent  exposure  to  tlie 
sun.  [See  Uolotiiukia.] 

TRERON.  A genus  of  Pigeons  with  thick- 
isir  bills,  to  wliich  by  some  writers  the  Dodo 
is  considered  to  have  been  nearly  allied. 

TRICIIECHUS.  [See  Walrus.] 

TRICHOGLOSSUS.  A genus  of  the  Parrot 
family. 

TRICHOGLOSSUS  SwAlNSONII,  Or  SWAIN- 
son’s  Lorikbet.  Tills  bird,  whose  habitat 
is  tlie  south-eastern  portion  of  the  Australian 
continent,  is  thus  described  in  Mr.  Gould's 
splendid  work  : — Head,  sides  of  the  face  and 
throat  blue,  with  a lighter  stripe  down  the 
centre  of  each  feather  ; across  the  occiput  a 
narrow  band  of  greenish  yellow  ; all  the 
upper  surface  green,  blotched  at  the  base  of 
tlie  neck  with  scarlet  and  yellow ; wings 
dark  green  on  their  outer  webs  ; their  inner 
webs  black,  crossed  by  a broad  oblique  band 
of  bright  yellow  ; tail  green  above,  passing 
into  blue  on  the  tips  of  the  two  central 
feathers  ; under  surface  of  the  tail  greenish 
yellow  i chest  crossed  by  a broad  band,  the 
centre  of  which  is  rich  scarlet,  with  a few 
feathers  fringed  with  deep  blue,  and  the 
sides  being  rich  orange-yellow  margined  with 
scarlet ; under  surface  of  the  shoulder  and 
sides  of  the  chest  deep  blood-red  ; abdomen 
rich  deep  blue,  blotched  on  each  side  witli 
scarlet  and  yellow  ; under  tail-coverts  rich 
yellow,  with  an  oblong  patch  of  green  at 
the  extremity  of  each  feather  j bill  blood- red, 
with  the  extreme  tip  yellow  ; nostrils  and 
bare  space  round  the  eye  brownish  black  ; 
irides  reddisli  orange,  with  a narrow  ring 
of  dark  browm  near  the  pupil ; feet  olive. 
The  flowers  of  the  various  species  of  Euca- 
lypti furnish  this  bird  with  an  abundant 
supply  of  food  j and  as  those  trees  which  are 
covered  with  newly  expanded  blossoms  af- 
ford the  greatest  quantity  of  nectarine  juice 
and  pollen,  to  them  they  cliiefly  resort  for 
their  subsistence.  Three  or  four  species,  in- 
deed, are  often  seen  on  the  same  tree,  and 
often  simultaneously  attacking  the  pendent 
blossoms  of  the  same  branch. 

TRICHODON.  (Trichodon  Stelleri.')  The 
only  species  belonging  to  the  genus  iYicho- 
don  (wliich  stands  among  the  Thoracic  Per- 
cidccE  in  Cuvier’s  system)  inhabits  the 
most  northern  part  of  the  Pacific,  being 
found  both  on  the  American  and  Kamts- 
chatdale  coasts,  and  abounding  particularly 
at  Unalaschka.  It  buries  itself  in  the  sands 
at  low  water,  and  is  dug  up  by  the  natives 
witli  their  hands.  “ The  females  deposit 
their  roes  in  holes  in  the  sand,  where  the 
males  fecundate  them,  and  it  would  appear 
that  the  parents  look  after  their  oifspring, 
as  they  are  often  dug  up  in  the  same  pits 
with  their  little  ones.” 

TRICIIOPTERA.  The  name  of  an  order 
of  insects  specially  founded  by  Kirby  for 
the  case-worm  flies  j which  arc  characterized 
by  four  hairy  membranous  Mungs,  bearing 


consideralile  resemblance  in  tlieir  nerviires  I 
to  the  Lepidoptcra  ; the  under  ones  folding  1 
longitudinally.  [See  Puuvga.vea.]  I 

TRIDACNA,  or  CLAMS.  A genus  of  i 
Conchiferous  Mollusca,  some  of  the  sjiecieBof 
which  are  of  gigantic  size,  and  all  are  more 
or  less  beautiful,  of  a delicate  white  colour 
tinged  with  buff.  Tliey  are  equivalvc,  ro- 
diately  ribbed,  the  ribs  adorned  with  vaulted 
foliations,  waved  at  the  margins,  with  a 
large  anterior  hiatus  close  to  tlie  umboncs, 
for  the  passage  of  a large  byssus,  by  which  | 
the  animal  fixes  Itself  on  marine  substances, 
rocks,  and  with  the  most  extraordinary  ; 
tenacity  ; hinge  with  a ligament  partly  ex- 
ternal ; two  laminar  teeth  in  one  vab-e,  one 
in  the  other.  The  sliells  of  some  of  the  ' 
Tridacna  yigas  weigh  6()0Ibs.,  and  are  used 
in  some  Catholic  countries  as  receptacles  for 
tlie  holy  water  used  in  churches.  The  ani- 
mal is  correspondingly  large.  i 

TRIGLA.  A genus  of  fishes  belonging  ‘ 
to  the  second  family  of  Acanihoptcrygii, 
which  in  Cuvier’s  system  comprehends  a 
number  of  fishes  of  which  the  appearance  of 
the  head  is  singular,  being  variously  mailed, 


or  defended  by  spines  or  scaly  plates  of  hard 
matter  ; but  they  have  many  characters  | 
in  common  with  the  Percidic.  Their  princi- 
pal distinction  consists  in  the  suborbital  | 
bone  being  more  or  less  extended  over  the  i 
cheek  and  articulated  with  the  operculum.  < 
Our  figure  represents  one  of  the  principal  I 
genera,  the  Gurnards,  so  called  from  the 
sounds  wliich  they  utter  with  their  gill-lids  ' 
when  taken  out  of  the  water.  They  have  l 
an  immense  suborbital  plate,  to  which  the  : 
operculum  or  gill-lid  is  articulated  by  an  | 
immovable  suture,  so  as  to  be  incapable  of  i 
separate  motion.  They  have  the  head  ver-  j 
tical  in  the  sides,  hard  and  rough  bones,  two 
distinct  dorsals,  tliree  free  rays  under  the  | 
pectorals,  twelve  caica,  and  an  air-bladder  of 
two  lobes.  Their  pectorals  are  very  large, 
but  not  sufficiently  so  for  raising  them  out 
of  the  water,  like  those  of  the  Flying-fishes. 
There  are  many  species  found  iii  the  tem- 
perate seas.  [See  Gurnard.] 

TRIGOKI.\.  A genua  of  Conchiferous 
Mollusca,  of  wliich  there  is  only  one  species 
recent,  which  is  found  in  the  deep  seas  of 
New  Holland ; but  many  fossil.  Tlie  ani- 
mal is  ciiaractcrized  as  having  tlie  mantle 
open  along  its  length;  no  posterior  tulics ; 
foot  powerful  and  trenchant.  The  shell  is 
equivalvc,  inequilateral,  transversely  fur- 
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rowed,  denticulated  on  tlie  inner  margin, 
rounded  anteriorly,  truncated  posteriorly  ; 
hinge  with  four  oblong,  comiircssed,  di- 
verging teeth  in  one  valve,  receiving  between 

• their  grooved  sides  two  similar  teeth  in  the 
I other  i in  each  valve  two  muscular  imiircs- 

sious.  The  inside  is  of  a brilliant  pearly 
texture,  tinged  with  purple  or  golden  brown. 
The  Trigonia  pectiiiata  was  formerly  so  very 

• rare,  that  even  an  old  worn-ont  valve  would 
fetch  a high  price.  The  fossil  species  are 

' numerous,  and  occur  in  the  ui)i)er  and  lower 
'■  oolites,  the  lias,  and  in  the  beds  of  green 
saiid. 

TRIGOXOCEPHALUS,  A genus  of  poi- 
sonous serpents,  characterized  by  having  the 
tail  terminated  by  a horny  conical  process 
or  spur.  They  are  closely  allied  to  the  Rat- 
tlesnakes. 

TRILOBITES.  These  Crustacea,  which, 
j as  Cuvier  tells  us,  appear  to  have  been  an- 
i nihilated  during  the  ancient  revolutions  of 
I our  planet,  are  defined  in  that  most  scientific 
I work  of  Dr,  Burmelster’s,  devoted  to  their 
i history,  were  a peculiar  family  of  Crustacea 
I nearly  allied  to  the  existing  rhgllopoda,  ap- 
j preaching  this  family  most  nearly  rn  the  ge- 
, nus  Branchipus,  and  forming  a link  connect- 
! ing  the  Phi/Hopnda  with  the  BecUopoda.  We 
I need  not  add  that  they  are  onlj-  found  in  a 
, fossil  state,  and  that  our  figure,  which  repre- 
sents the  Asaphita  caiidatus,  a very  typical 
form  of  the  family,  will  give  a general  idea 
of  the  appearance  of  this  group  of  animals. 
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' Our  conntr3tman,  Edward  Lhwyd,  curator 
I of  the  Ashmolean  Museum,  Oxford,  con- 
j siderably  more  than  a century  ago,  was  the 
I first  author  who  wrote  on  them.  Dr.  Bur- 
I mcister,  whose  work  was  translated  and 
published  by  the  Ray  Society  in  184fi,  be- 
1 lleves,  from  a comparison  of  their  structure 
I with  recent  analogues,  that  these  animals 
moved  only  by  swimming,  and  remained 
close  beneath  the  surface  of  the  water  ; they 
swam  in  an  inverted  position,  the  belly  up- 
wards, and  made  use  of  their  power  of  rolling 
themselves  into  a ball  as  a defence  against 
attacks  from  above.  Their  foorl  was  the 
smaller  water-animals.  Their  habitat  was 
not  the  open  sea,  but  the  vicinity  of  coasts 
in  shallow  water,  where  they  lived  grega- 
riously in  vast  numlrers.  Dr.  Burmeister 
■ believes  that  the  numbers  of  species  could 
I never  have  been  very  great,  and  thinks  that 
I some  geologists,  by  judging  of  size  and  such 
t characters,  have  multiplied  the  species  too 
: much. 

TRIMERA.  The  first  section  of  the  order 
’.  U'lMoi'TKKA,  which  corresponds  with  the 


Linnatan  genus  Cicada,  and  comprises  the 
most  numerous  portion  of  the  order,  con- 
sisting of  the  largest  and  most  beautiful  of 
the  species.  They  arc  generally  saltatorial, 
but  the  hind  legs  are  never  disproportlonably 
incrassated : they  have  ordinarily  three 
joints  in  the  tarsi,  and  very  small  antenna!  i 
the  wings  are  varied  in  their  consistence  in 
different  species,  but  the  upper  pair  never 
exhibit  two  different  textures,  so  remarkable 
in  the  Heteroptera. 

TRENGA.  A genus  of  Grallatorial  birds, 
having  the  bill  generally  not  longer  than 
the  head,  with  its  tip  depressed,  and  the 
nasal  groove  very  long.  Their  toes  have  no 
web  at  the  base,  and  the  back  toe  scarcely 
reaches  the  ground.  Their  legs  are  shortish, 
and  in  general  the  birds  ate  of  small  size. 
In  this  genus  is  the  Sandpiper  {Tringa  ca- 
nutus),  and  the  Purple  Sandpiper  iTrivga 
maritinia.)  The  Ruffs  are  closely  allied  to 
them.  [See  Ruff  and  Sandpifeu.] 

TRITON.  A genus  of  Mollusca,  found  in 
the  Mediterranean,  Indian,  and  South  Seas. 
The  animal  has  two  long  tentacula  furnished 
with  eyes  ; foot  round,  and  generally  short. 
The  shell  is  oblong,  ribbed  or  tubcrculated, 
with  continuous  varices  placed  alternately 
on  each  whorl : spire  prominent ; right  lip 
often  wrinkled,  and  left  occasionally  thick- 
ened, generally  denticulated  wnthin  ; epi- 
dermis rough  i operculum  horny.  By  some 
uncivilized  nations  inhabiting  the  countries 
near  which  it  abounds,  this  shell,  often  from 
one  to  two  feet  long,  is  used  as  a military 
liom  i the  apex  hatdng  a hole  bored  in  it, 
notes  can  be  produced  by  blowing  through 
the  aperture,  and  thus  it  becomes  a rude 
instrument  of  music. 

TROCHILIDiE.  A family  of  extremely 
diminutive  Tenuirostral  birds,  celebrated 
alike  for  the  brilliant  lustre  of  their  plumage 
and  the  rapidity  of  their  flight.  They  have 
a long  slender  beak,  and  a tongue  split,  al- 
most to  its  base,  into  two  filaments,  which, 
being  capable  of  protrusion  upon  the  same 
principle  as  that  of  the  Woodpeckers,  they 
arc  said  to  employ  it  in  sucking  up  the  nectar 
of  flowers  : they,  however,  also  feed  on  in- 
sects. They  have  very  small  feet,  a great 
tail,  and  excessively  elongated  and  narrow 
wings ; balancing  themselves  in  the  air  by 
a rapid  motion  of  the  latter,  now  hovering 
and  humming  round  flowerin"  shrubs  and 
plants,  and  now  darting  tlirough  the  air  with 
almost  incredible  swiftness.  They  fight  des- 
perately with  each  other,  and  defend  their 
nests  with  courage.  Two  of  the  same  species 
can  rarely  suck  flowers  from  the  same  bush 
without  a rencontre  : this  is  abundantly 
confirmed  by  Mr.  Gossc,  when  describing  the 
species  Trochilus  mango.  “ In  the  garden 
were  ttvo  trees,  of  the  kind  called  the  Malay 
apple  {Eugenia  Malacccnsis),  one  of  which 
was  but  a yard  or  two  from  my  window. 
The  genial  influence  of  the  spring,  rains  had 
covered  them  with  a profusion  of  beautiful 
blossoms,  each  consisting  of  a mtdtitude  of 
crimson  stamens,  with  very  minute  petals, 
like  hunches  of  crimson  tassels  j but  the 
leaf-buds  were  but  just  beginuing  to  open. 
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A Manoo  HuMMiNG-Bntn  had,  everyday, 
and  all  day  long,  been  paying  his  devoirs  to 
these  charming  blossoms.  On  the  morning 
to  wliich  I allude,  another  came,  and  the 
manceuvres  of  these  two  tiny  creatures  be- 
came highly  interesting.  Tliey  chased  each 
other  through  the  labyrinth  of  twigs  and 
flowers,  tilt,  an  opportunity  occurring,  the 
one  would  dart  with  seeming  fury  upon  the 
other,  and  then,  with  a loud  rustling  of  their 
wings,  they  would  twirl  together,  round  and 
round,  until  they  nearly  came  to  the  earth. 
It  was  some  time  before  I could  see,  with 
any  distinctness,  what  took  iflace  in  these 
tussles ; their  twirlings  were  so  rapid  as  to 
baffle  all  discrimination.  At  length  an  en- 
counter took  place  pretty  close  to  me,  and  I 
perceived  that  the  beak  of  the  one  grasped 
the  beak  of  the  other,  and  thus  fastened, 
both  whirled  round  and  round  in  their  per- 
pendicular descent,  the  iroint  of  contact  being 
the  centre  of  the  gyrations,  till,  when  another 
second  would  have  brought  them  both  on 
the  ground,  they  separated,  and  the  one 
chased  the  other  for  about  a hundred  yards, 
and  then  returned  in  triumph  to  the  tree, 
where,  perched  on  a lofty  twig,  he  chirped 
monotonously  and  pertinaciously  for  some 
time; — I could  not  help  thinking,  in  de- 
fiance. In  a few  minutes,  however,  the  ba- 
nished one  returned,  and  began  chirping  no 
less  provokingly,  which  soon  brought  on 
another  chase  and  other  tussle.  I am  per- 
suaded that  these  were  hostile  encounters, 
for  one  seemed  evidently  afraid  of  the  other, 
fleeing  when  the  other  pursued,  though  liis 
indomitable  spirit  would  prompt  the  chirp 
of  defiance  ; and,  when  resting  after  a battle, 
I noticed  that  this  one  held  his  beak  open 
as  if  panting.  Sometimes  they  would  sus- 
pend hostilities  to  suck  a few  blossoms,  but 
mutual  proximity  was  sure  to  bring  them 
on  again,  vdth  the  same  result.  In  their 
tortuous  and  rapid  evolutions,  the  light  from 
their  ruby  necks  would  now  and  then  flash 
in  the  sun  with  gem-like  radiance  ; and  as 
tliey  now  and  then  hovered  motionless,  the 
broadly-expanded  tail,  whose  outer  feathers 
are  crimson-purple,  but  when  intercepting 
the  sun’s  rays  transmit  orange-coloured 
light,  added  much  tp  their  be.auty.  A little 
Banana  Quit,  that  was  peeping  among  tlie 
blossoms  in  his  own  quiet  way,  seemed  now 
and  then  to  look  with  surprise  on  the  com- 
batants ; but  when  the  one  had  driven  his 
rival  to  a longer  distance  than  usual,  the 
victor  set  upon  the  unoffending  Quit,  who 
soon  yielded  the  point,  and  retired,  humbly 
enough,  to  a neighbouring  tree.  The  war, 
for  it  was  a thorough  campaign,  a regular 
succession  of  battles,  lasted  fully  an  hour, 
and  then  I was  called  away  from  the  post 
of  observation.  Both  of  the  Humming-birds 
appeared  to  be  adult  males.’.’ 

In  an  earlier  part  of  the  same  article,  our 
author  observes  that  the  interior  of  flowers 
is  almost  always  inhabited  by  very  small 
insects,  and  that  he  believes  it  is  principally 
to  pick  out  these  that  the  Humming-birds 
probe  tlie  tubular  nectaries  of  blossoms.  That 
tliey  also  pursue  flies  on  the  wing  seems, 
however,  no  less  certain  ; for  he  has  often 
seen  the  Mango,  just  before  night-fall,  flut- 


tcring  round  the  top  of  a tree  on  wliich  were  ' 
no  blossoms,  and  from  the  manner  in  wliicli  ! 
it  turned  liither  and  thitlier,  while  hovering  j 
in  a perpendicular  position,  it  was  manifest  i 
tliat  it  was  catcliing  minute  insects.  Tliis 
species  (lie  says)  wlicn  flying  often  flirts  and 
flutters  the  tail  in  a peculiar  manner,  throw- 
ing it  in  as  he  hangs  perpendicularly  in  mid 
air,  when  the  appearance  of  tlie  broad  lus- 
trous feathers,  expanded  like  a fan,  is  par- 
ticularly beautiful.  Tlie  length  of  the  Mango 
Humming-bird  is  rather  more  than  five 
inches  ; and  in  expanse  it  somewhat  exceeds 
seven  inches.  i 

The  Veuvaix  HuMifiXG-BiRD.  {Mdliimga 
humUis'i.  The  male  of  this  species  Is  about 
two  inches  and  a half  in  length,  its  wings 
expanded  being  three  and  a half.  The  whole  ' 
upper  parts  of  the  plumage  metallic-  green  ; 
wings  purplish  black,  tail  deep  black  ; chin  ' 
and  throat,  white  speckled  with  black  ; breast 
white  ; sides  metallic  green  ; belly  whitish,  , 
each  feather  tipped  with  green  ; under  tail-  I 
coverts  white,  faintly  tipped  with  green,  i 
The  female  is  rather  less  than  the  male ; j 
and  of  a yellower  green  above,  which  de-  j 
scends  half  way  down  upon  the  tail : whole  1 
under  parts  pure  white,  unspotted,  and  un-  ' 
tinged  with  green  ; tail-feathers,  except  the  I 
uropygials,  tipped  with  white.  Irides,  beak, 
and  feet  black.  j 

“ The  'West  Indian  'i’’ervain  (Stachi/tar-  ] 
pheta'),"  as  Mr.  Gosse  informs  us,”  is  one  of 
the  most  common  weeds  in  neglected  pas- 
tures, shooting  up  every-ivhere  its  slender 
columns,  set  around  with  blue  flowers,  to  ; 
the  height  of  a foot.  About  these  our  little 
Humming-bird  is  abundant  during  the  sum- 
mer months,  probing  the  azure  blossoms  a 
few  inches  from  the  ground.  It  visits  the 
spikes  in  succession,  flitting  from  one  to 
another,  exactly  in  the  manner  of  the  honey- 
bee, and  with  the  same  business-like  in- 
dustry and  application.  In  the  winter,  the 
abundance  of  other  flowers  and  the  paucity 
of  vervain-blossoms,  induce  its  attention  to 
the  hedgerows  and  woods.  I have  some- 
times watched,  with  much  delight,  the  evo- 
lutions of  this  little  species  at  the  moringa 
tree.  When  only  one  is  present,  he  pursues 
the  round  of  the  blossoms  soberly  enough, 
sucking  as  he  goes,  and  now  and  anon  sitting^ 
quietly  on  a twig.  But  if  two  are  about  the 
tree,  one  will  fly  off,  and,  suspending  himself 
in  the  air  a few  yards  distant,  the  other  pre- 
sently shoots  off  to  him,  and  then,  without 
touching  each  other,  they  mount  upward 
with  a strong  rushing  of  wings,  perhaps  for 
five  hundred  feet.  Then  they  separate,  and 
each  shoots  diagonally  towards  the  ground, 
like  a ball  from  a rifle,  and  wheeling  round, 
comes  up  to  the  blossoms  again,  and  sucks, 
and  sucks,  as  if  it  had  not  moved  away  at 
all.  Frequently  one  alone  will  mount  in 
tliis  manner,  or  dart  on  Invisible  \ring  dia- 
gonally upward,  looking  exactly  like  a 
humble-bee.  Indeed,  the  flgure  of  the  smaller  j 
Humming-birds  on  the  wing,  their  rapidity, 
their  arrowy  course,  and  their  whole  manner 
of  flight,  are  entirely  those  of  an  insect ; 
and  one  who  lias  watched  the  flight  of  a 
large  beetle  or  bee,  will  have  a very  good 
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idea  of  the  form  of  one  of  these  tropic  gems, 
piiiuted  iigaiust  the  sky.  I have  observed 
all  our  three  species  at  one  time  engaged  in 
sucking  the  blossoms  of  the  moringa  at  Con- 
tent ; and  have  noticed  that  whereas  Polyt- 
mus  and  Mango  expand  and  depress  the  tail, 
when  liovering  before  flowers,  Humilis,  on 
the  contrary,  for  the  most  part  erects  the 
tail,  but  not  invariably.  The  present  is  the 
only  Humming-bird  that  I am  acquainted 
with,  that  has  a real  song.  Soon  after  sun- 
rise in  the  spring  months,  it  is  fond  of  sitting 
on  the  topmost  twig  ofsome  mango  or  orange 
tree,  where  it  warbles,  in  a very  weak  but 
very  sweet  lone,  a eontinuous  melody,  for 
ten  minutes  at  a time  : it  has  little  variety. 
The  others  have  only  a pertinacious  chirp- 
ing.” 

“ One  day  in  June,”  observes  Mr.  Gosse, 
wliile  siJcaking  of  their  mode  of  nidification 
in  tlie  zig-zag  terraces  cut  in  the  mountain 
roails  of  Jamaica,  “ I found  two  nests  at-  ; 
tached  to  twigs  of  bamboo,  and  one  just  i 
commenced.  Two  parallel  twigs  were  con-  1 
nected  together  by  spiders’  webs,  profusely  I 
but  irregularly  stretched  across,  and  these  ■ 
held  a layer  of  silk-cotton,  which  just  filled 
up  the  siiace  t about  an  ineh  square)  between 
them.  This  was  the  base.  The  others  were 
complete  cups  of  silk-cotton  exceedingly 
compact  and  neat,  ornamented  outside  with 
bits  of  gray  lichen,  stuck  about.  Usually 
the  nest  is"  placed  on  a joint  of  a bamboo 
branch,  and  the  diverging  twigs  are  em- 
braced by  the  base.  The  nest  is  about  the 
size  of  half  a walnut-shell,  if  divided  not 
lengthwise,  but  transversely.  To  see  the 
bird  sitting  in  this  tiny  structure  is  amusing. 
The  head  and  tail  are  both  excluded,  the 
latter  erect  like  a wren’s  : and  the  bright 
eyes  glance  in  every  direction.  One  of  these 
; contained  two  eggs,  the  other  a single  young 
! one  nearly  fledged.”  * » * ” Several  times 
' I have  enclosed  a nest  of  eggs  in  a gauzed 
1 cage,  with  the  dam,  taken  in  the  act  of  sit- 
ting ; but  in  no  case  did  she  survive  twenty- 
four  hours’  confinement,  or  take  the  slightest 
notice  of  her  nest.  When  engaged  in  the 
attempt  to  domesticate  a colony  of  Polytnus, 
an  opiwrtunity  oflered  to  add  this  minute 
species  to  my  aviary.  For  at  that  time  two 
large  tamarind-trees  very  near  the  house 
were  in  full  blossom,  and  round  them  the 
Vervain  Humming-bird  was  swarming. 
They  flocked  together  like  ijccs,  and  the  air 
resounded  with  their  humming,  os  if  in  the 
neighboiirhootl  of  a hive.  We  caimht  several 
of  them  with  the  net,  but  could  make  nothing 
of  them;  they  wereindoipitably  timid.  When 
turned  into  the  room,  they  shot  away  into 
the  loftiest  angle  of  the  ceiling,  and  there 
hovered  motionless,  or  sometimes  slowly 
turning  as  if  on  a pivot,  their  wings  all  the 
time  vibrating  with  such  extraordinary  ve- 
Iwity  as  to  be  visible  only  as  a semicircular 
film  on  each  side.”  * * * “ The  spirit  of 
curiosity  is  manifested  by  this  little  bird  as 
well  as  by  the  larger  species.  When  struck 
at,  it  will  return  in  a moment,  and  peep  into 
the  net,  or  hover  just  in  front  of  one’s  face. 
The  stories  told  of  Humming-birds  attacking 
men.  and  striking  at  the  eyes  with  tlicir 
ncedlc-like  bills, originated,  I have  no  doubt, 


in  the  exaggeration  of  fear  misinterpreting 
this  innocent  curiosity.” 

TROGON.  (Ciiritcui.)  A genus  of  Scan- 
sorial  birds,  mostly  inhabitants  of  South 
America.  They  differ  so  much  in  the  various 
stages  of  growth,  that  it  has  caused  consider- 
able confusion  of  species ; but  ns  they  all 
agree  in  their  general  habits  of  life,  the  de- 
scription of  one  w’ill  suffice Tkooon  Cu- 

itucui.  This  bird  is  ten  inches  and  a half  in 
length  : beak  pale  yellow,  the  under  man- 
dible armed  wdth  stiff  black  bristles  ; head, 
neck,  back,  rump,  and  upper  tail-coverts 
shining  green,  with  a blue  gloss  in  certain 
lights  ; wing-coverts  bluish-gray,  marked 
with  many'  undulating  black  lines  ; quills 
black,  with  part  of  the  shafts  white  ; the 
breast,  belly,  sides,  and  under  tail-coverts  of 
a beautiful  red  ; thighs  dusky  ; upper  surface 
of  the  tall  green,  except  the  tlu-ee  outer 
feathers,  which  are  blackish,  and  crossed 
with  narrow  transverse  lines  of  gray  ; tail 
wedge-shaped ; legs  brown.  It  is  a very 
solitary  bird,  being  found  only  in  the  thickest 
forests  ; and  in  the  pairing  time  the  male  has 
n very  melancholy  note  (by  which  his  haunts 
are  discovered),  which  is  never  uttered  at  any 
other  time  than  while  the  female  is  sitting, 
for  ns  soon  ns  the  young  make  their  appear- 
ance he  becomes  again  perfectly  mute.  They 
begin  to  pair  in  April,  and  build  in  the  hole 
of  a rotten  tree,  laying  three  or  four  white 
eggs,  about  the  size  of  a pigeon’s,  on  the  de- 
cayed dust,  or  if  there  be  no  dust,  they  bruise 
the  sound  wood  into  powder  by  means  of 
tlieir  strong  bill.  The  young  when  first 
hatched  are  quite , destitute  of  feathers  ; the 
head  disproportionately  large,  and  the  legs 
very  long:  the  old  birds  feed  them  with  small 
worms,  caterpillars,  and  insects  ; and  when 
able  to  shift  for  themselves,  desert  them  and 
return  to  their  solitary  liaunts  till  August  or 
September  ; when  they  are  again  instinc- 
tively prompted  to  produce  another  brood. 
To  this  genus  belongs  the  gorgeous  long- 
tailed Trogon  or  Quczal,  the  feathers  of 
which  were  allowed  to  be  worn  only  by 
Mexicans  of  the  highest  rank  in  former 
times. 

Mr.  Edwards  thus  speaks  of  those  he  saw 
while  pursuing  his  voyage  up  the  Amazon. 
“ There  were  half  a dozen  varieties,  differing 
in  size — from  the  T.  virklis,  a small  species 
whose  body  was  scarcely  larger  than  many 
of  our  sparrows,  to  the  Curucua  grande  (Ca- 
lurus  auriceps),  twice  the  size  of  a jay.  All 
1 have  long  spreading  tails,  and  their  dense 
, plumage  makes  them  appear  of  greater  size 
; than  the  reality.  They  are  solitary  birds; 

I and  early  in  the  morning,  or  late  in  the  after- 
noon, may  be  observed  sitting,  singly  or  in 
pairs,  some  species  upon  the  tallest  trees,  and 
others  but  a few  feet  above  the  ground,  with 
tails  outspread  and  drooping,  watching  for 
passing  insects.  'Fhcir  appetites  appeased, 
they  spend  the  remainder  of  the  day  in  the 
shade,  uttering  at  intervals  a mournful  note, 
well  imitated  by  their  common  name,  curii- 
qua.  This  would  betray  them  to  the  hunter, 
but  they  arc  great  ventriloquists,  and  it  is 
often  impossible  to  discover  them,  although 
i they  are  directly  above  one’s  head.  Tiic 
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species  vary  in  colouring  as  in  size,  but  the 
backs  of  all  are  of  a lustrous  green  or  blue, 
and  bellies  of  red,  or  pink,  or  yellow.  The 
cnruciia  grande,  is  occasioiinlly  seen  at  Barra; 
but,  frequenting  the  tallest  forests.  It  is 
exceedingly  difficult  to  be  obtained.  We 
offered  a high  price  for  a specimen,  and  em- 
ployed half  the  garrison  for  this  single  bird 
without  success.  Tiiey  reported  that  they 
every  day  saw  them,  and  frequently  shot  at 
them ; but  that  they  never  would  come 
down.  Their  feathers  were  so  loose,  that,  in 
falling  when  shot,  they  almost  invariably 
lost  many  ; and  thus,  together  with  tlie  ten- 
derness of  their  skins,  made  them  the  most 
difficult  of  birds  to  preserve.” 

TROOPIAL.  iCassicus : Icterue : Xanilior- 
nue.)  A name  applied  to  one  or  more  genera 
of  Passerine  birds,  in  which  the  beak  is 
large,  conical,  thick  at  the  base,  and  very 
sharp  at  the  point.  Their  manners  some- 
what approach  the  Starlings : they  fre- 
quently construct  their  nests  close  together, 
and  feed  on  insects  and  grain  ; and  when  in 
numerous  flocks  they  commit  great  ravages 
in  cultivated  districts,  especially  in  maize 
plantations.  In  his  voyage  up  the  river 
Amazon,  in  1846,  Mr.  Edwards  was  much 
struck  with  their  nests,  and  from  his  lately 
published  narrative  we  make  the  following 
extract:  — “The  most  singular  nests,  and 
most  worthy  of  description,  were  those  of 
the  Troopials  (Cassiciis  icteronotus,  Swain.), 
a large  black  bird,  much  marked  with  yel- 
low, and  frequently  seen  in  cages.  Their 
native  name  is  Japim.  They  build  in  colo- 
nies pensile  nests  of  grass,  nearly  two  feet  in 
length,  having  an  opening  for  entrance  near 
the  top.  Upon  one  tree  standing  in  the 
middle  of  the  lake,  not  more  than  ten  feet 
high,  and  the  thickness  of  a man’s  arm,  were 
forty-five  nests  of  these  birds,  built  one  upon 
another,  often  one  depending  from  another, 
and  completely  concealing  aU  the  tree-top 
except  a few  outermost  leaves  ; at  a distance 
the  whole  resembled  a huge  basket.  Part 
of  these  nests  belonged  to  the  Ked-rumped 
Troopial  (C.  hcemorrhous) ; and  a singular 
variety  of  Oriole,  the  Ruff-necked  of  Latham, 
called  Araona  or  Rice-bird,  after  the  fashion 
of  our  cow-bird,  deposits  its  eggs  in  the 
Troopials’  nests,  leaving  the  young  to  the 
care  of  their  foster-mothers.  Usually  Troo- 
pials build  nearer  houses,  and  are  always 
welcome,  being  friendly  sociable  birds,  ever 
ready  to  repay  man’s  protection  by  a song. 
Often  in  sueh  situations  large  trees  arc  seen 
with  hundreds  of  these  nests  dependent  from 
the  limbs  and  swaying  in  the  wind.  A 
colony  which  had  settled  upon  a tall  palm 
near  the  mill  was  one  night  entirely  robbed 
of  eggs  by  a lizard.  Snakes  are  sometimes 
the  depredators,  and,  between  all  their  ene- 
mies, the  poor  birds  of  every  species  are 
robbed  repeatedly.  Probably  owing  to  this 
cause  it  is  very  unusual  to  find  more  than 
two  eggs  in  one  nest.  The  Red-rumped 
Troopials  shot  in  this  place  were  of  difterent 
sizes,  some  being  several  inches  longer  than 
others,  although  all  were  in  mature  plumage. 
Their  nests  wore  perhaps  larger  than  those 
of  tlicJapims,  butdifferediu  no  other  respect. 

The  eggs  were  white,  spotted  with  brown, 
and  particularly  on  the  larger  end.  The 
Japim’s  eggs  were  cream-coloured,  and  simi- 
larly spotted ; and  the  c^gs  of  the  ruff- 
necked  orioles  were  large  in  proportion  to 
the  size  of  the  bird,  bluish  in  colour,  and 
much  spotted,  and  lined  with  dark  brown.” 

TROPIC-BIRD.  (PluUHon.)  A genus  of 
Palmipede  birds,  distinguished  by  two  long 
slender  tail-feathers,  and  well  known  to 
navigators  as  the  harbingers  of  the  tropics. 
They  are  characterized  by  extraordinary 
length  of  wing  and  feeble  feet  ; they  are  ac- 
cordingly well  formed  for  flight,  and  disport 
in  the  air  far  at  sea:  when  on  land,  to  which 
they  seldom  resort  for  any  length  of  time 
together,  except  at  the  period  of  nidification, 
they  are  seen  perching  on  rocks  and  trees. 
Two  species  only  are  known  : Phaeton  adla> 
reus  and  Phaeton  phamicurus. 

The  Common  Tropic-bird  (.Phaeton  cethe- 
reus)  is  about  the  size  of  a Partridge,  and 
has  very  long  wings  : the  bill  is  red,  irith  an 
angle  under  the  lower  mandible,  like  those 
of  the  Gull  kind,  of  which  it  is  a species  : the 
eyes  are  surrounded  with  black,  wliich  ends 
in  a point  towards  the  back  of  the  head : 
three  or  four  of  the  larger  quill-feathers  to- 
wards their  ends  are  black  tipped  with  white: 
all  the  rest  of  the  bird  is  white,  except  the 
back,  which  is  variegated  with  cuiwed  lines 
of  black  : the  legs  and  feet  are  of  a vermillion 
red  : the  toes  are  webbed  : the  tail  consists 
of  two  long  straight  narrow  feathers  almost 
of  equal  breadth  from  their  quills  to  their 
points.  These  birds  are  rarely  seen  but  be- 
tween the  tropics,  at  the  remotest  distance 
from  land.  Their  name  seems  to  imply  the 
limit  of  their  abode  ; and,  indeed  they  are 
seldom  seen  but  a few  degrees  north  or  south 
of  either  tropic. 

Nothing,  says  Lesson,  who  had  good  oppor- 
tunities of  observing  both  species  of  the  ■ 
Tropic-bird,  can  be  more  graceful  than  tbeir  ! 
flight.  They  glide  along,  most  frequently  ; 
without  any  motion  of  the  wing,  on  the  sus-  | 
taining  air,  but  at  times  tliis  smooth  pro- 
gression is  interrupted  by  sudden  jerks. 
When  they  perceive  a ship,  they  never  fail 
to  sail  round  it,  as  if  to  reconnoitre.  They 
ordinarily  return  every  evening  to  the  land, 
to  roost  in  the  midst  of  the  rocks  where  thej 
place  their  nests.  Their  food  appears  to 
consist  entirely  of  fish.  Tlie  long  feathers  of 
the  tail  are  employed  by  the  natives  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  South  Sea  Islands  as  or- 
naments of  dress. 

TROPIDORUYNCHUS.  [See  Friar- 
bird.] 

TROUT.  (Salmofario.)  The  common 
name  of  Trout  is  given  to  several  species  of 
the  genus  Salmo.  The  one  we  are  about  to 
describe  in  this  place  is  the  well-known 
River  'Trout, a valuable  fish.which  frequents 
most  of  the  rivers  and  lakes  of  Great  Britain, 
affording  much  diversion  to  the  angler,  and, 
from  its  vigilance  and  caution,  combined  with 
its  boldness  and  activity,  requiring  all  his 
patience  and  no  little  skill.  'The  colours  of 
the  Trout,  and  its  spots,  vary  greatly  in  dif- 
ferent waters,  and  in  different  seasons ; it 
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being  rcmarkedtliat  those  that  inhabit  clear, 
swift,  and  shallow  streams,  and  live  mostly 
on  insect  food,  have  the  most  brilliant  red 
Biwts  on  the  sides,  and  their  flesh  is  of  the 
finest  quality ; whilst  those  which  are 
I obliged  to  live  chiefly  on  aquatic  vegetables 
ore  dull  iu  colour,  and  their  flesh  is  less  deli- 

I A 
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cate.  The  Common  Kiver  Trout  is  gene- 
rally from  twelve  to  fifteen  Inches  long,  and 
from  three  quarters  to  a pound  and  a half  iu 
weight ; sometimes,  however,  but  not  often, 
considerably  exceeding  it : the  form  of  the 
head  is  blimt  ; the  eye  large,  the  irides  sil- 
verj-,  with  a tinge  of  pink  ; the  teeth  nume- 
rous, strong,  and  curving  inwards,  extending 
along  the  whole  length  of  the  vomer  : the 
convexity  of  the  dorsal  and  ventral  outline 
nearly  similar  ; and  the  scales  small.  The 
colour  of  the  back  and  upper  part  of  the  sides 
is  made  up  of  numerous  dark  reddish-brown 
spots  on  a yellow-brown  ground ; about  a 
dozen  bright  red  spots  along  the  lateral  line, 
with  a few  other  red  spots  above  and  below 
it ; the  lower  part  of  the  sides  golden  yellow; 
belly  and  under  surface  silvery  white  ; dorsal 
fin  and  tail  light  brown,  with  numerous 
darker  brown  spots  ; the  adipose  fin  brown, 
frequently  with  one  or  two  darker  brown 
spots,  and  edged  with  red  ; the  pectoral, 
ventral,- and  anal  fins  uniform  pale  orange- 
I brown.  The  female  fish  is  of  a brighter  and 
more  bcautif^ul  appearance  than  the  male. 

In  streams  that  flow  rapidly  over  gravelly 
I or  rocky  bottoms,  the  Trout  are  generally 
i remarkable  for  the  brilliancy  and  beauty  of 
their  spots  and  colours : and  they  are  finest 
in  appearance  and  flavour  from  the  end  of 
: May  till  towards  the  end  of  September  ; an 
I effect  produced  by  the  greater  quantity  and 
variety  of  nutritious  food  obtained  during 
1 that  period.  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson  remarks 
I that  “each  species  of  Trout  has  its  pecu- 
liarities of  colour  : but  the  common  Trout 
is  the  most  beautiful  of  its  class  : the  varia- 
tions of  its  tints  and  spots,  from  golden- 
yellow  to  crimson  and  greenish-black,  are 
almost  infinite,  and  depend,  in  a great  mea- 
sure, on  the  nature  of  its  food ; for  the  co- 
lours are  always  the  most  brilliant  in  those 
fish  that  feed  on  the  water-shrimp ; and 
those  are,  also,  the  most  highly  prized  for 
the  table.  It  is  a curious  fact  that  the 
brightness  of  the  colours  is  not  diminished 
when  the  fish  dies  ; for,  even  after  he  has 
been  played  with  for  an  hour  or  longer  by 
the  practised  angler,  and  at  length  is  brought 
floating  upon  his  side  to  the  margin  of  the 
stream,  and  thrown  upon  the  bank  flounder- 
ing. till,  gasping  with  distant  and  feeble 
motions,  he  is  either  knocked  on  the  head,  or 
dies  from  exhaustion,  his  scaly  splendour  is 
as  bright  os  l>cfurc.'’ 


It  is  observed  that  during  the  day  the 
larger-sized  fish  move  but  little  from  their 
accustomed  haunts ; but  towards  evening 
and  during  the  night  they  rove  in  search  of 
small  fish,  insects,  and  their  various  larva:, 
upon  which  they  feed  with  eagerness.  With 
no  food,  however,  do  they  seem  so  delighted 
as  with  the  May-fly.  The  young  Trout  fry 
may  be  seen  throughout  the  day  sporting  on 
the  shallow  gravelly  scours  of  the  stream, 
where  the  want  of  sufficient  depth  of  water, 
or  the  greater  caution  of  larger  and  o Ider 
fish,  prevents  their  appearance.  The  season 
of  spawning  with  the  Trout  is  generally  in 
October,  at  which  time  the  under  jaw  of  the 
old  male  exhibits  in  a smaller  degree  the 
elongation  and  curvature  observed  in  the 
male  Salmon.  The  stomach  of  this  fish  is 
uncommonly  thick  and  strong  ; but  this  cir- 
cumstance is  observed  to  be  nowhere  so  re- 
markable as  in  those  found  in  some  of  the 
Irish  lakes,  and  particularly  in  those  of  the  ; 
county  of  Galway.  These  are  called  Gil- 
loroo  Trouts  : on  the  most  accurate  ex-  ! 
amination,  however,  it  does  not  appear  that  i 
they  are  specifically  different  from  the  I 
common  Trout,  but  by  living  much  on  dif-  j 
ferent  kinds  of  Crustacea,  and  swallowing  , 
small  stones  at  the  same  time,  their  stomachs  I 
acquire  a much  greater  degree  of  thickness, 
and  a kind  of  muscular  appearance,  so  ns  to 
resemble  a sort  of  gizzard.  [See  Salmon- 
Tkout.] 

TRTJMPET-FISH.  iCentriscus  scolopax.) 
This  is  a singular  looking  small  Acanthop- 
terygious  fish,  sometimes  called  the  Sea 
Snipe.  Its  body  is  of  an  oval  shape,  and  it 
is  distinguished  by  its  long  tubular  beak, 
which  seems  well  adapted  for  drawing  from 
among  the  sea-weed  and  mud  the  minute 
Crustacea  upon  which  it  is  supposed  to  feed. 
On  the  back  is  a slight  ridge  ; and  the  first 
dorsal  fin  is  armed  with  a strong,  pointed 
spine,  movable  and  serrated,  constituting  a 
formidable  weapon  of  defence.  The  colour 
of  the  back  is  red,  the  sides  lighter  red  ; the 
sides  of  the  head  and  belly  silvery,  tinged 
with  a golden  hue  ; the  scales  on  the  body 
hard  and  rough  ; and  the  fins  of  a grayish 
white.  The  Trumpet-fish  is  found  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  the  flesh  is  reckoned 
good.  [See  Aulostoma.] 

TRITNK-riSH.  [See  Osthacion.] 

TRYGON.  [See  Rat  : Stinq-Ray.] 

TURICOLiE.  The  name  of  an  order  of 
AndUdm,  comprehending  those  which  live 
in  lubes.  One  of  the  commonest  of  these  is 
the  Scrpula,  the  shell  of  which  is  formed  of 
calcareous  matter,  resembling  that  of  the 
shells  of  Mollusca,  and  apparently  secreted 
from  the  surface  of  the  body  in  a similar 
manner.  They  are  generally  found  cluster- 
ing in  masses,  attached  to  the  surface  of 
stones,  shells,  or  other  bodies,  which  have 
been  for  any  length  of  time  immersed  in  the 
sea,  and  more  or  less  contorted  according  to 
the  ])Osition  in  which  they  grow.  The  ani- 
mal residing  in  this  shell  has  its  branchial 
filaments  or  gill-tufts  all  assembled  round 
the  head  ; where  they  form  a pair  of  fan- 
like  appendages,  usually  possessing  very 


brilliant  colours.  At  the  base  of  eaclx  series 
is  a flcsliy  lilameut,  one  of  wliich  is  pro- 
longed and  dilated  at  its  extremity  into  a 
flat  disc,  which  fits  to  tlie  mouth  of  the  shell, 
and  serves  to  close  it  when  the  animal  is 
withdrawn  into  the  tube.  These  groups  are 
found  in  tropical  regions,  where  they  usually 
form  their  habitations  in  the  midst  of  corals, 
and  lengthen  their  tubes  as  the  eoral  is  built 
up  around  them.  Numerous  smaller  species 
are  also  found  on  our  own  coasts,  some  of 
which  are  remarkable  for  the  brilliant  hues 
of  their  expanded  gills.  Others  there  are 
wliich  do  not  form  their  tubes  by  a calca- 
reous exudation  from  their  own  bodies,  but 
by  cementing  together  particles  of  shell, 
sand,  &c.,  by  means  of  a glutinous  secretion. 

TUBIFERA.  The  name  given  by  La- 
marck to  an  order  of  the  class  Polypi,  com- 
prising those  which  are  united  upon  a com- 
mon substance  fixed  at  its  base,  and  whose 
surface  is  wholly  or  partially  covered  with 
retractile  hollow  tubes. 

TUBTJLARIA.  The  name  of  a genus  of 
Coralliues  which  have  tubes  of  a horny  sub- 
stance, simple  or  branched,  from  the  ex- 
tremities of  which  the  polypes  are  protruded. 
Many  of  them  are  found  in  stagnant  fresh 
water ; but  the  Tubularia  marina  have  two 
ranges  of  tentacula,  the  exterior  as  rays,  the 
interior  as  a tuft. 

TXJBULIBRANCHIATA.  An  order  of 
hermaphrodite  Gasteropodous  Molluscs,  com- 
prehending those  which  have  the  shell  in  the 
form  of  a more  or  less  irregular  tube  in 
which  the  branchias  are  lodged. 

TUCUTTJCO.  {Ctenomys  Braziliensis.')  A 
curious  small  animal,  native  of  South  Ame- 
rica, described  by  Mr.  Darwin  as  a rodent, 
with  the  habits  of  a mole.  It  is  extremely 
abundant  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  but 
is  diificult  to  be  procured,  and  still  more 
i difficult  to  be  seen  when  at  liberty.  It  lives 
! almost  entirely  under  ground,  and  prefers  a 
sandy  soil  with  a gentle  inclination.  The 
burrows  are  said  not  to  be  deep,  but  of  great 
length.  They  are  nocturnal  in  their  habits; 
and  their  principal  food  is  afforded  by  the 
roots  of  plants,  which  is  the  object  of  their 
extensive  and  superficial  burrows.  Tliis 
animal  is  universally  knonm  by  a very  pecu- 
liar noise,  which  it  makes  when  beneath  the 
ground.  A person,  the  first  time  he  hears 
it,  is  much  surprised  ; for  it  is  not  easy  to 
tell  whence  it  comes,  nor  is  it  possible  to 
guess  what  kind  of  creature  utters  it.  The 
noise  consists  of  a short,  but  not  rough,  nasal 
grunt,  which  is  repeated  about  four  times  in 
quick  succession  ; the  first  grunt  is  not  so 
loud,  but  a little  longer,  and  more  distinct 
than  the  three  following  : the  musical  time 
of  the  whole  is  constant,  as  often  as  it  is 
uttered.  The  name  Tucutuco  is  given  in 
imitation  of  the  sound.  In  all  times  of  the 
day,  where  this  animal  is  abundant,  the 
noise  may  be  heard,  and  sometimes  directly 
beneath  one’s  feet.  When  kept  in  a room 
the  Tucntucos  move  about  slowly  and  clum- 
sily, which  appears  owing  to  the  outward 
action  of  their  hind  legs  ; and  they  are  like- 


wise quite  incapable  of  jumping  the  smallest 
vertical  height,  which  is  accounted  for  by 
the  socket  of  the  thigh-bone  not  being  at- 
tached by  a liyamentum  teres.  When  eating 
they  rest  on  their  hind  legs  and  hold  the 
piece  in  their  fore  paws Mr.  Darwin  ob- 

serves, that  the  wide  plains  north  of  the  Rio 
Colorado  are  undermined  by  these  animals  ; 
and  near  the  Strait  of  Magellan,  where  I'a- 
tagonia  blends  with  Terra  del  Fuego,  the 
whole  sandy  country  forms  a great  warren 
for  the  Tucutuco. 

TUI.  The  native  name  of  a Passerine 
bird  of  New  Zealand ; it  is  called  by  some 
the  “Parson  Bird,”  and  by  others  the 
“ Mocking  Bird.”  It  is  the  Prosthemadera 
(merops)  cincinnata  [which  see]. 

TUNICATA.  An  order  of  Acephalous 
Mollusca ; for  a lucid  and  interesting  de- 
scription of  which,  we  are  indebted  to  the 
‘ History  of  British  Mollusca  and  their  Shells, 
by  Prof.  E.  Forbes,  F.R.S.,  and  Sylv.  Han- 
ley, F.L.S.'  “The  Tunicata  are  Mollusca 
which  have  no  true  shell,  but  are  enveloped 
in  a coriaceous  tunic  or  mantle ; whence 
their  name.  Tills  is  constructed  in  the  form 
of  a sac  with  two  openings,  or  else  is  shaped 
like  a tube,  of  greater  or  less  dimensions, 
open  at  both  ends.  Within  the  tunic  we 
find  the  viscera,  consisting  of  well-defined 
organs  of  respiration,  circulation,  and  diges- 
tion, and  a muscular  and  a nervous  system. 
The  branchial  organ  is  usually  in  the  form 
of  a sac,  placed  at  the  commencement  of  the 
alimentary  canal,  of  which  it  forms,  as  it 
were,  the  antechamber,  and  is  never  arranged 
in  distinct  leafiets,  as  it  is  in  the  lamelU- 
branchiate  conchifera.  Tbe  circulation  of 
their  blood  is  remarkable,  on  accotmt  of  its 
fluctuations  and  periodical  changes  of  direc- 
tion. They  have  no  distinct  head,  and  no 
organs  serving  as  arms  or  feet.  Sometimes 
they  are  free,  more  usually  fixed ; but  in  all 
cases  free  during  some  portion  of  their  exist- 
ence. Some  are  simple,  some  present  various 
degrees  of  combination  ; some  are  simple  in 
one  generation,  combined  in  another.  They 
are  all  dwellers  in  the  sea.  Their  various 
states  and  structures  enable  naturalists  to 
group  them  under  several  well-marked 
tribes,  of  most  of  which  we  have  examples 
in  the  British  seas.  The  best  classificatiou 
of  them  is  that  proposed  by  Professor  Milne 
Edwards.  He  divides  them  into  three  sub- 
orders, of  which  the  Salpa,  the  Ascidia,  and 
the  Pyrosoma  are  the  types,  and  subdivides 
the  Ascidians  proper  into  simple,  social,  and 
compound.  Of  all,  except  the  Pyrosoma, 
we  have  British  examples. 

“These  animals  attracted  the  notice  of 
the  all-observing  Aristotle.  Like  most  plii- 
losophie  naturalists,  the  question  of  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  animal  and  vegetable 
kingdoms  had  for  him  great  attractions. 
The  Ascidia  was  one  of  the  many  creatures 
which  he  examined,  in  the  hopes  of  gaining 
definite  information  respecting  such  distinc- 
tion. Its  inert  and  sponge-like  form,  rooted 
to  the  ground,  seemed  to  indicate  a vegetable 
nature  ; but  Aristotle  was  not  content  with 
a mere  external  survey  — he  explored  its 
iutcrual  structure,  and  soon  perceived  its 
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highly  animal  condition,"  &c.  &c.  “It  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  very  lately  the  Asci- 
dlans  have  again  played  a part  in  that 
much-vexed  question  of  the  distinction  be- 
tween animals  and  vegetables.”  This  part 
of  the  subject  is  pursued,  with  much  ability, 
in  the  work  from  which  the  foregoing  is 
extracted,  and  to  which  we  beg  to  refer  our 
readers. 

I TUNNY.  CThyrmus  vtdgaris.)  This 
Acanthopterygious  fish  has  been  known  and 
celebrated  from  a very  remote  period,  and 
at  present  forms  a valuable  source  of  profit 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern  coasts  of 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  island  of  Sicily, 
where  in  the  summer  season  they  resort  in 
vast  shoals,  and  are  taken  in  large  nets,  or 
by  means  of  what  the  Italians  call  the  ton- 
naro.  Though  bearing  a general  resem- 
blance to  the  Mackerel  in  form,  it  is  a far 
larger  and  stouter  fish.  Each  jaw  is  fur- 
nished with  a row  of  small  sharp-pointed 
teetli,  slightly  curved  inwards ; the  tongue 
and  inside  of  the  mouth  very  dark  coloured  ; 
the  cheeks  are  covered  with  long,  narrow, 
pointed  scales ; the  operculum  smooth  ; the 
dorsal  and  anal  fins  are  each  followed  by 
nine  small  finlets  ; and  the  tail  is  crescent- 
shaped.  The  upper  part  of  the  body  is  very 
dark  blue ; the  belly  a light  gray,  spotted 
with  silvery  white  : the  first  dorsal  fin,  pec- 
torals, and  ventrals,  black  ; the  second  dorsal 
and  anal,  nearly  flesh-colour,  with  a silvery 
tint ; the  finlets  above  and  below  yellowish, 
tipped  with  black.  Mr.  Yarrell,  quoting  the 
MS.  of  Mr.  Couch,  states  that  “ the  Tunny 
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appears  on  the  Cornish  coast  in  summer  and 
autumn  ; but  is  not  often  taken,  because  it 
docs  not  swallow  a bait,  or  at  least  the 
fishermen  use  no  bait  that  is  acceptable  to 
it ; and  its  size  and  strength  seldom  suffer 
it  to  become  entangled  in  their  nets.  It 
feeds  on  Pilchards,  Herrings,  and  perhaps 
most  other  small  fishes ; but  the  Skipper 
{Esox  sauna)  seems  to  be  a favourite  prey  ; 
for  it  not  only  compels  it  to  seek  another 
element  for  safety,  but  will  also  spring  to  a 
considerable  height  after  it,  usually  across 
its  course,  at  the  same  time  attempting  to 
strike  down  its  prey  with  its  tail.” 

The  Tunny  sometimes  acquires  an  im- 
mense size,  some  having  been  taken  which 
measured  nine  feet  in  length,  and  weighed 
five  hundred  pounds : the  specimens,  how- 
ever, do  not  usually  exceed  from  three  to 
four  feet.  The  flesh  is  considered  very  de- 
licious, though  very  solid  food ; as  firm  os 
.Sturgeon,  but  of  a finer  flavour.  It  is  dressed 
in  a variety  of  ways  in  France ; served  ns  a 
ragout,  as  soup,  plain  broiled  or  fried,  made 
into  pics,  or  pickled  and  eaten  cold,  us  we 
cat  pickled  salmon.  [See  Bonito.] 


TUPAEik.  A genus  of  remarkable  in- 
sectivorous animals,  of  which  there  are  only 
three  species  at  present  known,  and  these 
are  found  in  Sumatra  and  Java.  Their 
habits  are  diurnal,  and  they  feed  on  fruit 
and  insects  ; but  instead  of  being  decidedly 
terrestrial,  they  lead  tire  life  of  Squirrels, 
whose  appearance  they  greatly  resemble, 
and  whose  sprightlincss  and  activity  they 
almost  rival.  They  have  soft  glistening  hair 
and  a long  bushy  tail  j and  were  it  not  for 
their  long,  pointed  muzzle,  they  could  not 
be  easily  distinguished  at  a distance  from 
Squirrels.  The  name  of  Banoermg  is  as  often 
given  to  this  animal  as  Tupaia. 

TURBINELLA.  A genus  of  marine 
Mollusca,  inhabiting  a large,  heavy,  and 
rather  fusiform  shell  j turbinated  ; thick  and 
wide  near  the  apex ; spire  short ; aperture 
rather  narrow,  terminating  anteriorly  in  an 
open  canal ; left  lip  with  from  tlu-ee  to  five 
distinct  plaits,  which  are  at  right  angles  with 
the  axis  of  the  shell.  They  are  found  in  the 
Indian  and  African  oceans. 

TURBO  : TURBINIDiE.  A genus  and 
family  of  Gasteropodous  Mollusca,  character- 
ized by  having  a shell  of  a regular  turbinated 
form,  with  an  entire  and  rounded  mouth. 
The  largest  and  perhaps  the  best-known 
species  is  the  Turbo  marmoratus ; but  there 
are  numerous  others;  and  we  cannot,  perhaps, 
give  a clearer  or  more  interesting  account  of 
the  genus  than  is  to  be  found  iii  the  “ Popu- 
lar Conchology  ” of  Agnes  Catlow  : “ She.ll 
rather  turretted,  base  not  flattened  ; mouth 
round  ; lips  not  united  ; outer  lip  thin  ; an 
operculum,  shelly  and  solid.  Animal,  head 
having  two  pointed  teutacula,  with  eyes  at 
the  base  ; foot  short.  Thirty-four  species 
recent,  and  four  fossil.  The  shells  of  this 
genus,  if  placed  upon  their  mouths,  will 
stand  steadily  in  that  position,  with  the 
axis  very  much  inclined.  They  ore  brought 
from  China,  India,  Africa,  &:c.  The  Turbo 
littoreus,  or  common  Periwinkle,  is  used  by 
mankind  as  an  article  of  food,  and  is  found 
on  the  shores  of  England  in  great  numbers. 
In  Sweden,  where  they  also  abound,  they 
serve  to  prognosticate  the  approaching  state 
of  the  weather;  the  peasants  having  observed 
that  whenever  the  periwinkles  ascend  the 
rocks  it  is  a sure  sign  of  a storm  being  near, 
as  their  instinct  teaches  them  to  place  them- 
selves out  of  the  reach  of  the  dashing  of  the 
waves  ; on  the  contrary,  when  they  make  a 
descent  upon  the  sand  it  is  an  indication  of 
a calm.  In  hot  countries  some  species  are 
often  seen  on  the  trees  near  the  coast,  and 
on  the  rocks  elevated  above  the  surface  of 
the  water  ; they  remain  stationary  on  the 
latter  during  the  hottest  hours,  even  when  it 
is  painful  to  walk  on  them  from  their  great 
heat  : they  leave  the  water  early  in  the 
morning,  but  return  at  night.  These  cir- 
cumstances prove  that,  although  marine, 
many  species  arc  amphibious.  These  shells 
are  often  highly  iridescent ; and  the  mouth 
in  some  species,  os  the  Turbo  chrgsostomus, 
is  of  a deep  and  beautiful  golden  colour.” 

TURBOT.  (Tleuroncctes  maximus.)  Of 
all  our  Flatfishes  this  is  both  the  best  and 


one  of  the  largest ; and  when  we  eonsidcr 
that  the  number  brought  to  Billingsgate 
market  alone  amounts  to  about  90,000  in  one 
year,  it  will  be  seen  that,  although  they  are 
sometimes  scarce  and  dear,  the  piscivorous 
epicures  of  the  metropolis  need  he  under  no 
apprehension  of  being  deprived  of  such  de- 
licious fare.  The  Turbot  is  an  inhabitant 
of  the  Northern  and  Mediterranean  seas, 
where  it  often  arrives  at  a very  large  size. 


TDRBOT, — (PLBUaOUBCTES  MAX.1MU3  ) 

It  has  a broader  and  souarer  form  than  any 
others  of  the  genus  ; and  is  of  a dark  brown 
on  the  upper  surface,  marbled  with  blackish 
spots  of  different  sizes  ; and  white  beneath  : 
the  scales  are  so  small  as  to  be  scarcely  ob- 
servable, but  the  skin  is  of  a wrinkled  ap- 
pearance, and  covered  with  pretty  numerous 
and  moderately  large  pointed  tubercles  or 
abrupt  spines,  those  on  the  upper  or  coloured 
side  being  far  larger  than  those  on  the  under 
side  : the  lateral  line  forms  an  arch  over  the 
pectoral  fins,  and  from  thence  runs  straight 
to  the  tail.  It  generally  lies  in  deep  water, 
preying  on  M'Orms,  erustaeea,  and  marine 
inseets,  as  well  as  on  small  fishes  : it  is  taken 
in  great  quantities  about  the  northern  coasts 
of  England,  as  well  as  those  of  France,  Hol- 
land, &c.,  and  is  baited  for  with  pieces  of 
herring,  haddock,  &c.,  but  more  particularly 
with  the  river  lamprey,  vast  quantities  of 
which  are  said  to  be  purchased  of  our  fisher- 
men by  the  Dutch. 

It  is  stated  in  the  Encyelopasdia  Britan- 
nica,  that  “ The  only  fishery,  perhaps,  which 
neither  the  Scotch  nor  the  English  follow 
up  with  the  same  success  as  the  Dutch,  is 
that  of  the  Turbot ; the  finest  of  which  are 
supposed  to  be  taken  upon  the  Flemish 
banks.  The  Turbot  fishery  begins  about  the 
end  of  March,  when  the  Dutch  fishermen 
assemble  a few  leagues  to  the  south  of  Sche- 
veling.  As  the  warm  weather  approaches, 
the  fish  gradually  advance  to  the  northward, 
and  during  the  months  of  April  and  May 
they  are  found  in  great  shoals  on  the  banks 
called  the  Broad  Forties.  Early  in  June 
they  have  proceeded  to  the  banks  which 
surround  the  small  island  oi  Heligoland,  off 
the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  where  the  fishery 
continues  to  the  middle  of  August,  when  it 
terminates  for  the  year.  The  mode  of  taking 
the  Turbot  is  as  follows  : — At  the  beginning 
of  the  season  the  trawl-net  is  used ; which 
being  drawn  alon^  the  banks,  brings  up  va- 
rious kinds  of  Flatfish,  as  Soles,  Plaice, 
Thornbacks,  and  Turbots ; but  when  the 


warm  weather  has  driven  the  fish  into  deeper 
water,  and  uiion  bunks  of  a rougher  surface, 
where  trawling  is  no  longer  practicable,  the 
fishermen  have  then  recourse  to  their  many- 
hooked  lines.  The  hooks  are  baited  with 
the  common  Smelt,  and  a small  fish  re- 
sembling an  cel,  called  the  Gore-bill  [Gar- 
fish]. Though  very  considerable  quantities 
of  this  fish  are  now  taken  on  various  parts 
of  our  own  coasts,  from  the  Orkneys  to  the 
Land’s  End,  yet  a preference  is  given  in  the  I 
London  market  to  those  caught  by  the  Dutch, 
who  are  supposed  to  have  drawn  not  less  i 
than  80,0001.  a year  for  the  supply  of  this  ; 
market  alone ; and  the  Danes  from  12,0001.  j 
to  15,0001.  a year  for  sauce  to  this  luxury  of  | 
the  table,  extracted  from  one  million^  of  , 
lobsters,  taken  on  the  rocky  shores  of  Nor-  | 
way, — though  our  own  shores  are  in  many 
parts  plentifully  supplied  with  this  crusta- 
cean, equal  in  goodness  to  those  of  Norway.” 

TURDTJS  : TURDID.®.  A genus  and 
family  of  Passerine  birds,  embracing  the  va- 
rious species  of  Thrushes,  &c.  [See  Tmiusa.] 

TURKEY.  Qldeagris  gaV.ipavo.')  The  ^ 
Turkey  came  originally  from  North  Ame- 
rica, where  it  still  associates  in  large  flocks, 
though  it  is  fast  decreasing  in  its  wild  state, 
being  only  found  in  remote  and  unfre- 
quented spots.  It  is  about  three  feet  and  a 
half  in  length  ; being  somewhat  larger  than 
the  domestic  variety.  The  general  colour  of 
the  plumage  is  black,  variegated  with  bronze 
and  bright  glossy  green,  in  some  parts 
changing  to  purple  ; the  quills  _ are  green 
gold,  black  towards  the  end,  and  tipped  with 
white  ; the  tail  consists  of  eighteen  feathers, 
brown,  mottled,  and  tipped  with  black  ;^the 
tail-coverts  are  waved  with  black  and  white  ; 
on  the  breast  is  a tuft  of  black  hairs,  eight 


TURKEY. — (ilF.LKAORlS  O ALLIPiaVO.) 

inches  in  length  : in  other  respects  it  re- 
sembles the  domestic  bird,  especially  in 
having  a bare  carunculated  head  and  neck, 
a fleshy  dilatable  appendage  hanging  over 
the  bill,  and  a short  blunt  spur  or  knob  at 
the  back  part  of  the  leg.  . 

Tame  Turkeys,  like  every  other  animai 
in  a state  of  domestication,  vary  consider- 
ably in  colour,  but  the  prevailing  one  is  d^k 
gray,  inclining  to  black,  with  a little  white 
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towards  the  end  of  the  feathers  : some  are 
black  and  white ; others  perfectly  white  ; 
there  is  also  a beautiful  variety  of  a fine 
deep  copper  colour,  witli  the  greater  quills 
pure  white,  and  the  tail  of  a dirty  white  : 
but  in  all  of  them  the  tuft  of  black  hair  on 
the  breast  is  prevalent.  The  young  males 
do  not  put  Tout  the  tuft  on  the  breast  till  they 
arc  about  three  yeai-s  old.  Great  numbers  j 
are  bred  in  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  other 
counties,  whence  they  are  driven  to  the 
l.ondon  markets  in  flocks  of  several  hun- 
dreds. The  drivers  manage  them  with  fa- 
cility, by  means  of  a bit  of  red  rag  tied  to  a 
long  rod,  which,  from  the  antipathy  these 
birds  bear  to  that  colour,  effectually  drives 
them  forward.  The  females  lay  their  eggs 
in  the  spring,  generally  in  a retired  and 
obscure  place,  as  the  male  will  often  break 
them.  They  are  usually  from  fourteen  to 
eighteen  iu  number,  white  mixed  with  red- 
dish or  yellow  freckles  : the  female  sits  with 
so  much  perseverance,  that  if  fresh  eggs  be 
introduced  into  the  nest  immediately  upon 
the  young  being  hatched,  she  will  long  con- 
tinue the  business  of  incubation  ; but  in  tliis 
climate  she  has  seldom  more  than  one  hatch 
in  a season.  Young  Turkeys  require  great 
care  in  rearing,  being  subject  to  a variety  of 
diseases  from  cold,  rain,  and  dews  ; but  as 
soon  as  they  are  sufficiently  strong,  the  hen 
abandons  them  entirely,  and  they  are  ca- 
pable of  enduring  the  utmost  rigour  of  our 
winters. 

The  motions  of  the  male,  when  agitated 
with  desire,  or  inflamed  with  rage,  are  very 
similar  to  those  of  the  Peacock  : he  erects 
his  tail,  and  spreads  it  like  a fan,  wiiilst  his 
wings  droop  and  trail  on  the  ground,  and 
he  utters  at  the  same  time  a dull,  hollow 
sound  ; -he  struts  round  and  round  with  a 
solemn  pace,  assumes  all  the  dignitj'  of  the 
most  majestic  of  birds,  and  every  now  and  ; 
then  bursts  out  abruptly  into  a most  un- 
musical gurgle.  The  familiar  name  of  this 
bird,  it  is  said,  originated  in  an  erroneous 
idea  that  it  originally  came  from  Turkey.  | 

The  OcELLATED  TuKKEY.  (McUagris 
ocelUita.)  This  magnificent  species  is  a native 
of  Honduras,  whence  it  has  been  brought 
alive  to  this  country  and  preserved  in  the  ■ 
aviary  of  the  Earl  of  Derby.  It  is  a much  ! 
more  splendid  bird  than  the  common  Turkey, 
and  among  other  characters  may  be  distin- 
guished by  the  eye-like  marks  on  the  tail  and 
upper  coverts. 

TURKEY  BUZZARD.  (Cathartes  aura.) 
This  is  a rapacious  bird  belonging  to  the 
VuUuridce  famiiy,  and  often  called  the 
Tukkev  Vulture.  It  inhabits  a vast  range 
of  territory  in  the  wanner  parts  of  the  Ame- 
rican continent,  but  in  the  northern  and 
middle  states  of  the  Union  it  is  partially 
migratory,  the  greater  part  retiring  to  the 
south  on  the  approach  of  cold  weather.  The 
Turkey  Buzzard  is  two  feet  and  a half  in 
length,  and  with  wings  extended  upwards  of 
six  feet  in  breadth.  The  bill  from  the 
corner  of  the  mouth  is  almost  two  inches 
and  a half  long,  of  a dark  horn  colour  for 
upwards  of  an  inch  from  the  tip,  the  nostril 
a remarkably  wide  silt  or  opening  through 
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it : the  tongue  is  concave,  cartilaginous,  and 
finely  serrated  on  its  edges  ; eyes  dark,  and 
bright  i the  head  and  neck  are  furnished 
with  a reddish  wrinkled  skin,  beset  with 
short  black  hairs  ; from  the  hind  head  to  the 
neck  feathers  the  space  is  covered  with  down 
of  a sooty  black  colour  ; the  fore  part  of  the 
neck  is  bare  as  far  as  the  breast-bone,  the 
skin  on  the  low'er  part  or  pouch  very  much 
wrinkled,  but  is  not  discernible  without  re- 
moving the  plumage  which  arches  over  it  j 
the  whole  lower  parts,  lining  of  the  wdngs, 
rump,  and  tail-coverts,  are  of  a sooty  brown  ; 
the  plumage  of  the  neck  is  large  and  tumid, 
and,  with  that  of  the  back  and  shoulders, 
black ; the  scapulars  and  secondaries  are 
black  on  their  outer  webs,  skirted  with 
brown,  and  the  latter  slightly  tipped  with 
white  ; primaries  plain  brown  ; coverts  of 
the  secondaries  tawny  brown,  centred  with 


black.  The  tail  is  twelve  inches  long, 
rounded,  and  of  a brownish  black  ; inside  of 
wings  and  tail,  light  ash.  The  whole  body 
and  neck  beneath  the  plumage  are  thickly 
clothed  with  a white  down  j the  plumage  of 
the  neck,  back,  shoulders,  scapulars,  and 
secondaries,  is  glossed  with  green  and  bronze, 
and  has  purple  reflections  j the  thighs  are 
feathered  to  the  knees ; feet  considerably 
webbed  ; middle  toe  three  inches  and  a half 
in  length ; claws  dark  horn  colour  ; legs 
pale  flesh  colour. 

Much  contention  has  arisen  between  cer- 
tain naturalists  with  respect  to  the  olfactory 
powers  possessed  by  this  bird  ; and  there  are 
some  very  amusing  strictures  on  this  subject 
in  Mr.  W aterton^  Essays,  in  which  the 
writer  (who  is  a warm  advocate  for  its  ex- 
istence in  a high  degree)  seems  to  have  by 
far  the  best  of  the  argument.  It  appears, 
however,  that  their  food  is  carrion,  in  search 
after  which  they  are  always  soaring  in  the 
air.  They  continue  a lon^  time  on  the  wing, 
and  with  an  easy  swimming  motion  mount 
and  fall,  without  any  visible  motion  of  their 
wings.  They  have  a wonderful  sagacity  (says 
Catesby)  in  smelling  j no  sooner  is  there  a 
dead  beast,  but  they  are  seen  approaching 
from  all  quarters  of  the  air,  wheeling  about 
and  gradually  deseending  and  drawing  nigh 
I their  prey,  till  at  length  they  fall  upon  it. 
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They  are  generally  thought  not  to  prey  on 
any  thing  living,  though  I have  known  them 
kill  lambs,  and  snakes  are  their  usual  food. 
Their  eustom  is  to  roost  many  of  them  to- 
gether on  tall  dead  pine  or  cypress  trees,  and 
in  the  morning  continue  several  hours  on 
their  roost,  with  their  wings  spread  open, 
that  the  air,  as  I believe,  may  have  the 
greater  influence  to  purify  their  filthy  car- 
casses. They  are  little  apprehensive  of 
danger,  and  will  suffer  a near  approacli,  es- 
pecially when  eating. 

In  Mr.  Darrvin’s  Journal  we  read  that 
“ the  Turkey-buzzard  is  a solitary  bird,  or, 
at  most,  goes  in  pairs.  It  may  at  once  be 
recognized  from  a long  distance  by  its  lofty, 
soaring,  and  most  elegant  flight.  It  is  well 
known  to  be  a true  carrion-feeder.  On  the 
west  coast  of  Patagonia,  among  the  tliickly- 
wooded  islets  and  broken  land,  it  lives  ex- 
clusively on  what  the  sea  throws  up,  and  on 
the  carcasses  of  dead  seals.  Wherever  these 
animals  are  congregated  on  the  rocks,  there 
the  Vultures  may  be  seen.  . . . They  cer- 
tainly may  be  called  gregarious,  for  they 
seem  to  have  pleasure  in  society,  and  are  not 
solely  brought  together  by  the  attraction  of 
a common  prey.  On  a fine  day  a flock  may 
be  observed  at  a great  height,  each  bird 
wheeling  round  and  round  without  closing 
its  wings,  in  the  most  graceful  evolutions. 
This  is  clearly  done  for  sport  sake,  or  per- 
haps is  connected  with  their  matrimonial 
alliances.” 

This  bird  is  also  abundantly  found  in 
Jamaica,  where  it  goes  by  the  name  of  the 
John  Crow  Vulture.  Its  history  is  given  in 
Mr.  Gosse’s  entertaining  volume,  from  which 
we  shall  make  a few  extracts.  The  first  relates 
to  tlie  disputed  question  of  scent.  “ Those  who 
ascribe  the  power  which  the  Vulture  possesses 
of  discerning  from  a distance  its  carrion  food, 
to  the  sense  of  seeing  or  the  sense  of  smell- 
ing, exclusively,  appear  to  me  to  be  both  in 
error.  It  is  the  two  senses,  exerted  some- 
times singly,  but  generally  unitedly,  which 
give  tlie  facility  which  it  possesses  of  tracing 
its  appropriate  food  from  far  distances.  I 
shall  relate  one  or  two  occurrences  which 
seem  to  me  to  be  instances  in  w'hich  the  sense 
of  seeing  and  the  sense  of  smelling  were  some- 
times separately  and  sometimes  unitedly  ex- 
erted by  the  Vulture  in  quest  for  food. 

“ A poor  German  immigrant,  who  lived 
alone  in  a detached  cottage  in  tliis  town, 
rose  from  his  bed  after  a two  days’  confine- 
ment t)y  fever,  to  purchase  in  the  market 
some  fresh  meat  for  a little  soup.  Before  he 
could  do  more  than  prepare  the  several  in- 
gredients of  herbs  and  roots,  and  put  his 
meat  in  water  for  the  preparation  of  his 
pottage,  the  paroxysm  of  fever  had  returned, 
and  he  laid  liimself  upon  liis  bed  exhausted. 
Two  days  elapsed  in  this  state  of  helpless- 
ness and  inanition  : by  which  time  the  mass 
of  meat  and  pot-herbs  had  putrefied.  The 
stench  becoming  , very  perceptible  in  the 
ncighbourliood.  Vulture  after  Vulture  as 
they  sailed  past  were  observed  always  to  de- 
scend to  the  cottage  of  the  German,  and  to 
sweep  round,  as  if  they  had  tracked  some 
putrid  carcass,  but  failed  to  find  exactly 
where  it  was.  This  led  the  neighbours  to 


apprehend  that  the  poor  man  lay  dead  in 
his  cottage,  as  no  one  had  seen  him  for  the 
two  days  last  past.  Ilis  door  was  broken  ! 
open  i he  w'as  found  in  a state  of  helpless  1 
feebleness,  but  the  room  was  most  insuller- 
ably  offensive  from  sometliing  imtrefying,  \ 
which  could  not  immediately  be  found,  for 
the  fever  having  deprived  tlie  German  of  his 
wits,  he  had  no  recollection  of  his  uncooked 
mess  of  meat  and  herbs.  No  one  imagining 
that  the  kitchen  pot  could  contain  any  thing 
offensive,  search  was  made  every  where  but 
in  the  right  place : at  last  the  pot-lid  was 
lifted,  and  the  cause  of  the  insupportable 
stench  discovered  in  the  corrupted  soup- 
meat.  Here  we  have  the  sense  of  smelling 
directing  the  Vultures,  without  any  assist- 
ance from  the  sense  of  sight,  and  discovering 
unerringly  the  locality  of  the  putrid  animal 
matter,  when  even  the  neighbours  were  at 
fault  in  their  patient  search.” 

The  next  instance  is  one  in  which  the 
senses  of  hearing,  seeing,  and  smelling  were 
all  exercised  ; but  not  under  the  influence  of 
the  usual  appetite  for  carrion  food,  but  where 
the  object  was  a living,  though  a wounded 
animal.  ; 

“ A person  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
town,  having  his  pastures  much  trespassed 
on  by  vagrant  hogs,  resorted  to  his  gun  to 
rid  himself  of  the  annoyance.  A pig  which  i 
had  been  mortally  wounded,  and  had  run  1 
squealing  and  trailing  his  blood  through  the  ■ 
grass,  had  not  gone  far  before  it  fell  in  the  ; 
agonies  of  death.  At  the  moment  the  animal  I 
was  perceived  to  be  unable  to  rise,  three  ; 
Vultures  at  the  same  instaut.descended  upon  ! 
it,  attracted  no  doubt  by  the  cries  of  the  ' 
dying  pig,  and  by  the  scent  of  its  reeking  ! 
blood ; and  while  it  was  yet  struggling  for 
life,  began  to  tear  open  its  wounds  and  de- 
vour it.”  Mr.  Gosse  further  says,  that  “the 
common  opinion  is  erroneous,  which  attri- 
butes to  the  Vulture  a confinement  of  appe- 
tite to  flesh  in  a state  of  decomposition. 
Flesh  is  his  food  ; and  that  he  does  not 
pounce  upon  living  prey  like  the  falcons,  is 
because  his  structure  is  not  adapted  for  pre- 
datory warfare,  and  not  because  he  refuses 
recent,  and  even  living  flesh  when  in  Ids 
power.  If  the  John  Crow  Vulture  discovers 
a weakling  new-born  pig  apart  from  the  rest,  ; 
he  will  descend,  and  seizing  it  with  his 
beak,  will  endeavour  to  drag  it  away ; itS 
cries  of  course  bring  the  mother,  but  before  , 
she  can  come,  the  Vulture  gives  it  a severe  ; 
nip  across  the  back,  which  soon  ensures  the 
pig  for  his  own  maw.  If  a large  hog  lie 
Ij  ing  in  a sick  condition  beneath  a tree,  the 
Vulture  will  not  hesitate  to  pick  out  its  eves,  i 
having  first  muted  upon  the  body,  that  it  | 
may  discover  whether  the  animal  be  able  to  | 
rise  ; the  contact  of  the  hot  faices  arousing  I 
the  hog  if  he  be  not  too  far  gone.  Cattle 
also  he  will  attack  under  similar  circum- 
stances.” 

“ The  Aura  Vultures  are  often  to  be  ob- 
served soaring  in  companies,  particularly 
previous  to  a thunder-storm.  This  occur- 
rence is  commonly  remarked,  liccause  at 
almost  all  other  times  this  sjiecies  is  seen 
solitary,  or,  at  most,  scourin"  the  country  in 
pairs.  They  appear  to  delimit  in  the  burly- 
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burly  of  transient  squalls,  gathering  together, 
and  sweeping  round  in  oblique  ciroles,  as  the 
fitful  gust  favours  them  with  an  opportunity 
of  rising  tluough  the  blast,  or  winging  on- 
wariis  tnrough  the  misty  darkness  of  the 
storm.  'J'he  etfect  which  this  imparts  to  a 
tropical  landscajic  at  a time  when  thick 
clouds  are  upon  the  mountains,  and  all  ve- 
getation is  bending  beneath  the  sudden  rush 
of  the  tempest,  as  gust  gathers  louder  and 
louder,  is  particularly  wild  and  e.vciting. 
Ordinarily,  however,  in  the  evening,  when 
the  sea-breeze  is  lulling,  and  the  fading  day- 
beam  is  changing  like  the  hues  of  the  dying 
dolphin,  they  delight  to  congregate,  and 
career  at  an  immense  height.  At  this  time 
they  soar  so  loftily,  that  they  are  scarcely 
discernible  as  they  change  their  position  in 
wheeling  from  shade  into  light,  and  from 
light  into  shade.  They  seem  ns  if  tliey  rose 
upward  to  follow  the  fading  daylight,  and 
to  revel  in  the  departing  sunbeams,  as,  one 
after  the  other,  the  varying  lines  are  with- 
drawn, or  irradiate  only  the  upper  heavens.” 

TXJKXIP-FLEA.  (IlaUica  neniorum.') 
The  generic  description  of  this  small  Coleop- 
terous insect  will  ^ found  under  tlie  article 
IIalticid^,  which  refers  to  the  “ flea-bee- 
tles ” generally.  The  Turnip  -flea,  or  more 
properly  Turnip  yica-bectle,  is  one  of  these 
lI.vLTic.E,  which  lays  waste  our  turnip- 
fields,  devouring  the  seed-leaves  of  the  plants 
as  soon  as  they  appear  above  the  ground, 
and  continuing  their  ravages  upon  new  crops 
throughout  the  summer.  It  is  stated  in 
* Young’s  Annals  of  Agriculture,’  that  the 
loss  in  Devonshire  alone,  in  one  season,  from 
the  destruction  of  the  turnip  crops  by  this 
little  insect,  was  estimated  at  one  hundred 
thousand  pounds  sterling.  We  could  scarcely 
believe  that  so  small  a creature  was  eapable 
of  causing  perceptible  injury  to  vegetation  ; 
but  what  these  beetles  want  in  size,  is  made 
up  by  their  numbers  and  voracity;  the  extent 
of  the  injury  is  also  much  increased  by  the 
circumstance  of  their  attacking,  when  young, 
many  vegetables,  and  not  gnasving  the  young 
leaves,  like  most  other  insects,  only  on  the 
edge,  but  eating  their  surface,  piercing  them 
like  a sieve,  and  disturbing  the  cellular 
tissue  : thus  preventing  their  growth,  and 
finally  causing  the  total  destruction  of  the 
plant. 

The  ravages  of  the  Turnip  Kiea-beetle 
have  naturally  attracted  great  attention, 
and  have  caused  many  and  various  experi- 
ments to  be  tried  with  a view  of  checking 
them.  The  chief  object  of  the  farmer  should 
be  to  accelerate  os  much  as  possible  the 
growth  of  the  turnip  as  soon  as  it  appears 
above  ground,  and  to  keep  the  insects  from 
the  crop  until  the  plants  are  in  the  rough 
leaf,  when  they  are  secure  from  danger. 
Many  practical  men  consider  that  the  care- 
ful and  systematic  use  of  lime  will,  in  a great 
degree,  obviate  the  evil,  and  indeed  there  is 
: good  reason  to  expect  that  it  will  effectually 
. protect  plants  from  the  various  kinds  of  flea- 
beetles,  if  dusted  over  them,  when  wet  with 
dew.  in  proper  season.  Watering  plants  with 
alkaline  solutions,  it  is  said,  will  kill  the 
: insects  without  injuring  the  plants.  The 
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solution  may  be  made  by  dissolving  one 
pound  of  hard  soap  in  twelve  gallons  of  the 
soap-suds  left  after  washing.  Kollar  very 
highly  recommends  watering  the  leaves  of 
plants  with  an  infusion  of  wormwood,  which 
prevents  the  flea  -beetles  from  touching  them. 
Sprinkling  with  road-dust  also,  while  the 
young  plants  are  still  wet  with  dew,  is  also 
strongly  recommended. 

TUKNIX.  A genus  of  Gallinaceous  birds 
closely  allied  to  the  Quails,  containing 
several  species,  one  of  whicli  (T.  Andalvsica), 
the  Andalusian  Quail,  has  been  shot  in 
this  country  ; to  which  it  is  a very  rare  and 
stray  visitor. 

TURNSTONE.  (Strepsilasinterprcs.)  A 
small  Grallatorial  bird,  met  with  in  almost 
every  port  both  of  the  northern  and  southern 
hemispheres.  They  reside  on  the  sea  shores, 
and  on  the  gravelly  borders  of  lakes  and 
rivers  ; are  most  abundant  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Europe,  less  frequent  in  the  tempe- 
rate regions,  and  extremely  rare  to  the  south. 
The  Turnstones  have  a short  bill,  thick  at 
the  base,  and  narrowing  gradually  to  the 
point ; and  with  this  they  turn  over  the 
stones  on  the  sea-shore,  in  quest  of  the  small 
molluscous  and  crustaceous  animals  on 
which  they  feed.  They  breed  in  high  lati- 
tudes, and  migrate  tow'ards  the  tropics  for 
the  winter  season ; visiting  our  shores  in 
August,  and  departing  towards  the  north  in 
the  spring.  They  lay  four  eggs  of  an  olive 
colour,  spotted  with  black. 

TUKRILITES.  A genus  of  fossil  shells, 
occurring  only  in  the  chalk  marl.  They 
arc  spiral  and  turreted ; whorls  contiguous 
and  apparent ; septa  sinuous  and  lobate, 
perforated  by  a siphon  ; aperture  rounded, 
with  the  outer  lip  expanded. 

TURRITELLA.  A genus  of  Molluscn, 
the  shell  of  which  is  very  long,  and  pointed 
at  the  apex,  with  numerous  whorls,  usually 
transversely  striped  ; aperture  round  ; lips 
tliin,  and  djsunited  at  the  upper  part ; oper- 
culum horny.  The  animal  is  furnished  with 
two  long  tentacula,  with  eyes  at  tlie  base. 
The  shells  of  this  genus  are  all  marine,  and 
many  of  the  species  found  in  the  Eastern 
seas  attain  a very  large  size,  but  none  are 
known  to  possess  vertical  ribs  or  tliickened 
bands.  There  are  about  a dozen  species 
recent,  and  as  many  fossii. 

TURTLE.  iCheJonia.')  The  Marine  Tor- 
toises, or  Turtles  iChelonwtai),  as  they  are 
usually  called,  differ  from  the  Tesiitudinata, 
or  Land  Tortoises,  in  many  essential  points, 
although  their  exterior,  like  tliat  of  the  latter, 
is  comj)Osed  of  a strong  bony  covering  or 
shield,  m which  arc  imbedded  the  ribs,  and 
which  is  coated  externally  by  hard  horny 
plates.  Their  distinguishing  characteristics 
are  the  compressed  and  paddle-like  form  of 
the  feet,  particularly  the  anterior  pair,  which 
they  use  ns  oars,  and  by  their  means  can  move 
through  the  water  in  any  direction,  with 
considerable  rapidity.  Their  progression  on 
land  is  however,  by  this  conformation,  ren- 
dered much  more  difficult,  so  that  it  is  only 
with  laborious  efforts  they  arc  enabled  to 
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shuffle  slowly  along  ; while,  from  the  flat- 
tened form  of  the  carapace,  they  are  unable 
to  recover  their  natural  position  when 
turned  upon  their  backs. 

The  Edible  or  Gkeeit  Turtle  (Cfielonia 
midas)  is  one  of  the  largest  of  this  genus, 
often  measuring  above  five  feet  in  length, 
and  weighing  above  five  or  six  hundred 
pounds.  Its  shell  consists  of  thirteen  dorsal 
segments  or  divisions,  surrounded  by  twenty- 
five  marginal  pieces  ; and  its  form  is  some- 
what heart-shaped,  or  pointed  at  the  extre- 
mity : its  eolour  is  a dull  palish  brown,  more 
or  less  variegated  with  deeper  undulations, 
but  not  exliibiting  those  strong  and  beauti- 
ftU  colours  which  so  peculiarly  distinguish 
that  of  the  Imbricated  Turtle.  But  so  much 
is  the  flesh  esteemed,  that  it  not  only  fur- 
nishes an  agreeable  viand  to  those  navigators 
who  traverse  the  torrid  zone,  and  is  eaten 
by  the  inhabitants  of  our  West  India  islands, 
but  is  in  such  high  estimation  in  this  coun- 
try as  a delicious  luxury,  that  large  quanti- 
ties are  continually  imported  for  the  supply 
of  the  London  taverns  alone.  The  eggs  of 
this  species  are  very  fine. 

“ Of  the  Sea  Turtles,”  says  Catesby,  “ the 
most  in  request  is  the  Green  Turtle,  wliich 
is  esteemed  a most  wholesome  and  delicious 
food.  It  receives  its  name  from  the  fat, 
which  is  of  a green  colour.  Sir  Hans  Sloane 
informs  us,  in  his  History  of  Jamaica,  that 
forty  sloops  are  employed  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Port  Koyal,  in  Jamaica,  for  tlie  catching 
them.  The  markets  are  there  supplied  with 
Turtle  as  ours  are  witli  butchers’  meat.  The 
Bahamians  carry  many  of  them  to  Carolina, 
where  they  turn  to  good  account ; not  be- 
cause that  plentiful  country  wants  provisions, 
but  they  are  esteemed  there  as  a rarity,  and 
for  the  delicacy  of  their  flesh.  They  feed  on 
a kind  of  grass,  growing  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea,  commonly  called  turtle-grass.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  Bahama  islands,  by  frequent 
practice,  are  very  expert  at  catcliing  Turtles, 
particularly  the  Green  Turtle.  In  April 
they  go,  in  little  boats,  to  Cuba  and  other 
neighbouring  Islands,  where,  in  the  evening, 
especially  in  moonlight  nights,  they  watch 
the  going  and  returning  of  the  Turtle  to 
and  from  their  nests,  at  which  time  they 
turn  them  on  their  backs,  where  they  leave 
them,  and  proceed  on,  turning  all  they  meet; 
for  they  cannot  get  on  their  feet  again  when 
once  turned.  Some  are  so  large  that  it  re- 
quires three  men  to  turn  one  of  them.  The 
way  by  whieh  the  Turtle  are  most  commonly 
taken  at  the  Bahama  islands  is  by  striking 
them  with  a small  iron  peg  of  two  inches 
long,  put  in  a socket,  at  the  end  of  a staft’  of 
twelve  feet  long.  Two  men  usually  set  out 
for  this  work  in  a little  light  boat  or  cauoe, 
one  to  row  and  gently  steer  the  boat,  while 
the  other  stands  at  the  end  of  it  with  his 
weapon.  The  Turtle  are  sometimes  disco- 
vered by  their  swimming  with  the  head  and 
back  out  of  the  water,  but  they  are  more 
often  discovered  lying  at  the  bottom,  a fa- 
thom or  more  deep.  If  a Turtle  perceives 
he  is  discovered,  lie  starts  up  to  make  liis 
escape  ; the  men  in  tlie  boat  pursuing  him, 
endeavour  to  keep  sight  of  him,  wliich  they 

often  lose,  and  recover  again  by  the  Turtle 
putting  his  nose  out  of  the  water  to  breatlie.” 
The  Isle  of  Ascension  is  called  by  Sir  J.  E. 
Alexander  “ the  head  quarters  of  the  finest 
Turtle  in  the  world,”  and  his  account  of  it 
in  that  locality,  which  we  subjoin,  is  really 
interesting : “ We  walked  down  to  the 
Turtle  ponds,  two  large  enelosures  near  tlie 
sea,  which  flowed  in  and  out  through  a 
breakwater  of  large  stones.  A gallows  was 
erected  between  the  two  ponds,  where  the 
Turtle  are  slaughtered  for  shipping,  by  sus- 
pending them  by  the  hind  flippers,  and  then 
eutting  their  throats.  About  three  hundred 
Turtle,  of  four  and  five  hundred  pounds 
each,  lay  on  the  sand,  or  swam  about  in  the 
ponds  : a sight  to  set  an  alderman  mad  with 
delight  I : 

“ In  the  hot  months  of  January,  February, 
March,  and  Aprii,  the  females  land  at  night ; 
and  waddling  over  the  sands  in  the  various 
bays  of  the  island  far  above  high-water 
mark, — for  by  a pole  in  the  ponds  the  tide  ! 
only  rises  here  two  feet,  — they  scrape  up,  by  , 
alternate  scoops  of  their  flippers,  a hole  deep 
enough  to  cover  their  bodies.  Into  tliis  they  . 
get,  sighing  heavily,  and  deposit  from  one 
hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  eggs ; 
cover  them  up ; leave  them  to  the  sun  to 
hatch  ; and  then  waddle  again  towards  the 
sea.  Two  stout  hands  are,  meanwhile,  on 
the  look-out,  watching  the  movements  of 
the  unfortunate  Turtle  ; and  running  up  to 
her  after  the  completion  of  her  task,  one 
seizes  a fore-flipper,  and  dexterously  shoves 
it  under  her  belly,  to  serve  as  a purchase  ; 
whilst  the  other,  avoiding  a stroke  wliich  ! 
might  lame  him,  cants  the  Turtle  over  on  1 
her  back,  where  she  lies  helpless.  F rom  fif- 
teen to  thirty  are  thus  turned  in  a night ; 
and  six  hundred  had  been  so  captured  in  the 
season  of  1834.  In  the  bays,  where  the  surf,  , 
or  heavy  rollers,  prevent  the  boats  being  ; 
beached  to  take  on  board  the  Turtle  when  : 
caught,  they  are  hauled  out  to  them  by  \ 
ropes.  1 

“ No  ships’  crews  are  now  allowed  to  turn  ! 
Turtle,  which  is  converted  into  a govern-  I 
ment  monopoly ; and  two  pounds  ten  shil- 
lings is  the  fixed  price  for  each.  Strange  to  ; 
say,  from  the  time  that  the  young  Turtle,  I 
the  size  of  a dollar,  are  observed  scuttling  1 
down  to  the  water,  they  are  never  seen  again  | 
here  until  they  are  four  or  five  hundre(r ; 
pounds  weight ; and  how  long  they  take  to  i 
attain  this  great  size,  and  where  they  spend  I 
the  intermediate  time,  is  as  yet  a mystery,  i 
I was  surprised  to  hear  that  'Turtle  are  kept  | 
in  the  ponds  for  a year  and  upwards  without  i 
a morsel  of  food  of  any  kind.  They  some-  j 
times  deposit  their  eggs  in  the  sand,  on  the  | 
sides  of  the  ponds  ; and  in  due  time  the  little  j 
animals  are  allowed  to  make  their  escaiie  to 
sea.  One  old  female,  called  ‘Nelson,’  because  i 
one  of  her  flippers  had  been  carried  off  by  a 1 
shark,  was  kept,  out  of  respect,  for  two  or 
three  years  iii  the  ponds.  She  contrived,  , 
however,  one  night  to  crawl  round  the  en- 
closure, and  make  her  escape  : but  she  was  1 
turned  next  year  in  Clarence  Bay.  Another  j 
Turtle  was  also  turned  there,  a short  time 
since,  on  the  back  shell  of  which  was  carved 
the  name  of  a mate  of  a British  vessel,  who  ! 
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liuU  bought  it  and  sailed  with  it  three  weeks 
before  : it  is  iirobabie  that,  imagining  it  to 
be  dead,  he  had  thrown  it  overboard.  The 
best  way  to  send  home  Turtle  from  Ascen- 
sion, is  to  ‘ head  them  up  ’ in  a sealed  cask, 
and  have  the  water  changed  daily  by  the 
bunghole  and  a cock.  Turtle,  though  the 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold  are  equally  inju- 
rious to  them,  should  always  arrive  in  hot 
■weather  in  England.  Thus,  an  unfortunate 
captain,  on  one  occasion,  took  from  Ascen- 
sion two  hundred  Turtle ; and  timing  his 
arrival  badly,  brought  only  four  alive  to 
Bristol  1 ” 

Jlr.  Darwin,  in  his  Journal,  when  de- 
scribing Keeling  Island,  gives  an  account  of 
■ another  method  of  catching  Turtle.  He 
! says,  “ I accompanied  Captain  Eitzroy  to 
' an  island  at  the  head  of  the  lagoon : the 
I channel  was  exceedingly  intricate,  winding 
I through  fields  of  delicately  branched  corals. 

' 'iVe  saw  several  Turtles,  and  two  boats  were 
then  employed  in  catching  them.  The 
method  is  rather  curious  : the  water  is  so 
clear  and  shallow,  that  although  at  first  a 
Turtle  quickly  dives  out  of  sight,  yet  in  a 
canoe  or  boat  under  sail,  the  pursuers,  after 
no  very  long  chase,  come  up  to  it.  A man 
standing  ready  in  the  bows  at  this  moment 
dashes  through  the  water  upou  the  Turtle’s 
back  i then,  clinging  -a-ith  both  hands  by 
the  shell  of  the  neck,  he  is  carried  away  till 
the  animal  liecomes  exhausted,  and  is  se- 
cured. It  was  quite  an  interesting  chase  to 
see  the  two  boats  thus  doubling  about,  and 
the  men  dashing  into  the  water,  trying  to 
seize  their  prey.” 

The  Imbricated  Turtle  (.Chelonia  im- 
I bricata)  b so  named  from  its  scales  over- 
! lapping  each  other  at  their  extremities,  in 
i the  manner  of  tiles  on  the  roof  of  a building. 

' The  outline  of  the  shell  is  more  heart-shaped 
than  any  other  species,  and  terminates  more 
acutely  : each  of  the  middle  row  of  scales  on 
the  back  is  also  of  an  acute  form  at  the  tip, 
and  has  a ridge  or  carina  down  the  middle  : 
the  head  is  smaller  than  in  other  Turtles  ; 
the  neck  longer,  and  the  beak  narrower, 
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sharper,  and  more  curved,  so  as  to  bear  no 
inconsiderable  resemblance  to  the  bill  of  a 
hawk  : hence  its  common  or  popular  name — 
Hawkshill  Turtle.  The  fore  legs  arc  longer 
than  in  the  rest  of  the  tribe,  and  it  i.ssaid  that 
when  turned  or  laid  on  its  back,  the  animal 


is  enabled  h^v  their  assistance  to  recover  its 
former  position,  which  no  other  Turtle  can 
do.  It  is  a native  of  the  Asiatic  and  Ame- 
rican seas,  and  is  occasionally  also  found 
in  the  Mediterranean.  Its  general  length  is 
about  three  feet,  though  it  is  sometimes  i 
much  larger,  and  in  the  Indian  ocean  in  ! 
particular,  specimens  are  said  to  have  oc-  I 
curred  of  more  than  twice  that  size.  The  ; 
flesh  is  in  no  estimation  as  a food  : but  the 
lamelloj  or  plates  of  the  shell  are  stronger,  | 
thicker,  and  clearer  than  in  any  other  kind,  | 
afford  the  valuable  substance  called  tortoise- 
shell: they  are  semi-transparent,  and  most 
elegantly  variegated  with  whitish,  yellowish, 
reddish,  and  dark  brown  clouds  and  undu-  ' 
lations,  so  ns  to  constitute,  when  properly  ; 
prepared  and  polished,  one  of  the  most  cle-  i 
gant  articles  for  varions  ornamental  purposes.  i 
“ The  goodness  of  tortoise-shell  depends 
mainly  on  the  thiekness  and  size  of  the  : 
scales,  and  in  a smaller  degree  on  the  clear-  ; 
ness  and  brilliancy  of  the  colours.  The  best 
is  that  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  ; and  the  i 
finest  of  this  quarter  is  obtained  on  the  shores 
of  the  Spice  Islands  and  New  Gninea.” — I 
M'CuUoch.  I 

The  natural  or  general  number  of  the 
dorsal  pieces  is  thirteen  ; the  marginal  row 
consisting  of  twenty-five  smaller  pieces. 
This  external  coating  is  raised  or  separated 
from  the  bony  part,  which  it  covers,  by 
placing  fire  beneath  the  shell  ; the  heat 
soon  causing  the  plates  to  start,  so  as  to  be 
ea.sily  detached  from  the  bone.  These  plates 
vary  in  thickness,  according  to  the  age  and 
size  of  the  animal,  and  measure  from  an 
eighth  to  a quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness. 

The  Coriaceous  Turtle  (Sphargis  cori- 
acea)  differs  from  the  rest  of  its  tribe,  not 
only  in  the  form  of  its  body,  which  is  longer 
in  proportion,  but  still  more  in  its  external 
covering,  which  is  of  a substance  resembling 
strong  leather,  marked  over  the  whole  sur- 
face into  small,  obscurely  subhex^onal  and 
pentagonal  subdivisions  or  llneations,  which 
do  not,  however,  detract  from  its  general 
smoothness.  Along  the  whole  length  of  this 
leathery  sliield  run  five  distinet,  strongly 
prominent,  tuberculated  ridges,  besides  those 
which  border  the  sides.  There  is  no  under 
or  thoracic  shell  ; and  the  general  colour  of 
the  whole  animal  is  dusky  brown,  paler 
beneath.  The  head  is  large,  and  the  upper 
mandible  notched  at  the  tip  in  such  a man- 
ner as  to  give  the  appearance  of  two  large 
teeth  or  processes,  between  which,  when  the 
mouth  is  closed,  is  received  the  tip  of  the 
lower  mandible.  The  fins  or  legs  are  largo 
and  long,  and  covered  with  a tough  leathery 
skin  ; the  tail  is  rather  short  and  sharp 
pointed.  This  singular  animal  is  a native 
of  the  Mediterranean  sea  ; it  is  occasionally 
seen  both  on  the  coasts  of  South  America 
and  Africa  ; and  has  been  taken  at  diflerent 
periods  both  on  the  coasts  of  France  and 
England.  Instances  liave  been  known  of 
their  being  eight  feet  long,  and  weighing  a 
thousand  pounds. 

The  Loooeriiead  Turtle  ITcstmlo 
caretta")  is  of  extraordinary  size,  and  the 
boldest  and  most  voracious  of  any  j but. 
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conBidored  in  a commercial  view,  it  is  of 
little  or  no  value,  except  that  it  affords 
some  oil,  wliieh  may  be  used  for  lamps,  &c. 
It  is  distinguished  by  having  fifteen,  instead 
of  thirteen,  dorsal  segments,  or  scutella  ; 
each  of  the  scutella  in  tlie  middle  dorsal 
range  being  extremely  protuberant  at  the 
end,  rising  into  a subacute  prominence,  and 
thus  forming  a row  of  tubercles  along  the 
back  of  the  shield.  The  fore  feet  are  very 
large  and  long  ; the  liind  feet  short  but 
broad. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  different  kinds 
of  great  Marine  Tortoises,  or  Turtles,  at 
their  appointed  times  every  year,  deposit 
their  eggs  in  the  sand,  on  the  sliores  of  tlie 
sea,  and  banks  of  rivers  where  the  straud  is 
gently  declivous.  There  tire  females  hollow 
out  a strong  vaulted  nest,  wherein  the  eggs 
(amounting  to  a hundred  laid  at  one  time) 
may  have  tlie  benefit  of  the  concentrated 
rays  of  the  sun,  so  as  to  enjoy  an  eriuable 
heat,  as  in  the  case  of  eggs  under  a sitting 
hen.  Tlie  shell  of  these  eggs  is  generally 
solid,  and  their  form  globular,  or  nearly  so. 

TURTLE-DOVE.  (.Colitmba  Turtur.-) 
This  species  of  the  Columhidce  family  — 
wliose  gentle  and  soothing  accents  when 
“ cooing  ” to  its  mate,  combined  with  its 
general  deportment,  have  caused  it  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  most  perfect  emblem  of  con- 
nubial attachment  — arrives  in  this  country 
late  in  the  spring,  and  departs  about  the 
latter  end  of  August  ; dui'ing  which  time 


TURTLE  DOVE. — (OOLUMBA  TURTUR.) 


the  birds  pair,  breed,  and  rear  their  young, 
i In  warmer  climates,  however,  they  are  sup- 
i posed  to  breed  several  times  in  the  year.  In 
' length  the  Turtle-dove  is  rather  more  than 
! twelve  inches  : bill  brown,  eyes  yellow,  en- 
■ compassed  with  a crimson  circle  ; top  of  Die 
' head  ash  gray,  mixed  with  olive  ; each  side 
j of  the  neck  is  marked  with  a spot  of  black 
I feathers,  tipped  with  white  ; the  back  is  ash 
I gray,  each  feather  margined  with  reddish 
''  brown  ; wing  coverts  and  scapulars  reddish 
brown,  spotted  with  black  ; quill  feathers 
dusky,  edges  pale  ; the  fore  part  of  the  neck 
I and  the  breast  are  light  purplish  red ; the 
I belly,  thighs,  and  vent  white  ; the  two  middle 
; feathers  of  the  tail  hrown,  the  others  dusky, 
tipped  with  white,  the  two  outermost  also 
edged  witli  the  same  : legs  red.  Tlie  Tur- 
I tie-dove  frequents  tlie  thickest  and  most 
slieltered  parts  of  the  woods,  where  it  builds 
on  tlie  highest  tree's  ; and  the  female  gene- 
I rally  lays  two  eggs. 


The  Amekican  Tuiitle-dovk,  or  Caho- 
LINA  PiOEOff  (CWumiaCarolfncnsis),  is  llms 
siiokcn  of  t>y  Wilson  : — “ This  is  a favourite 
bird  with  all  those  who  love  to  wander  among 
our  woods  in  spring,  ami  listen  to  their 
varied  harmony.  Tliey  will  tliere  hear  many 
a sprightly  performer  ; but  none  so  mounilul 
as  tliis.  The  hopeless  woe  of  settled  sorrow, 
swelling  the  heart  of  female  innocence  itself,  ' 
could  not  assume  tones  more  sad,  more  tender  i 
and  affecting.  Its  notes  are  four  [Mr.  Gosse  I 
says^ue] ; the  first  is  somewhat  the  higliest  ; 
and  preparatory,  seeming  to  be  uttered  with 
an  inspiration  of  the  breath,  as  if  the  afflicted  j 
creature  were  just  recovering  its  voice  from 
tlie  last  convulsive  sobs  of  distress ; this  is 
followed  by  three  long,  deep,  and  mournful 
moanings,  that  no  person  of  sensibility  can 
listen  to  without  sympatliy.  A pause  of  a 
few  minutes  ensues,  and  again  tlie  solemn 
voice  of  sorrow  is  renewed  as  before.  This 
is  generally  heard  in  the  deepest  shaded 
parts  of  the  woods,  frequently  about  noon, 
and  towards  the  evening.  There  is,  however, 
nothing  of  real  distress  in  all  this ; quite  the 
reverse.  The  bird  who  utters  it  wantons  by 
the  side  of  his  beloved  partner,  or  invites 
lier  by  his  call  to  some  favourite  retired  and 
shady  retreat.  It  is  the  voice  of  love,  of 
faithful  connubial  affection,  for  which  the  , 
whole  family  of  doves  are  so  celebrated ; 
and,  among  them  all,  none  more  deservingly 
so  than  the  species  now  before  us.”  Our 
author  then  describes  it  os  a general  inha- 
bitant, in  summer,  of  tlie  United  States, 
from  (janada  to  Elorida,  and  from  the  sea- 
coast  to  the  IMississippi,  and  far  to  the  west- 
ward. Their  flight,  he  observes,  is  quick, 
vigorous,  and  always  accompanied  by  a pe- 
culiar whistling  of  the  wings,  by  which  they 
can  easily  be  distinguished  from  the  wild 
pigeon.  The  nest  is  very  rudely  constructed, 
generally  in  an  evergreen,  among  the  thick 
foliage  of  a vine,  in  an  orchard,  on  the  liori- 
zontal  branches  of  an  apple-tree,  and,  in 
some  cases,  on  the  ground.  It  is  composed 
of  a handful  of  small  twigs,  laid  with  little 
art,  on  wliieh  are  scattered  dry  fibrous  roots 
of  plants ; and  in  this  almost  flat  bed  are 
deposited  two  eggs  of  a snowy  whiteness. 
The  male  and  female  unite  in  feeding  the 
young,  and  they  have  rarely  more  than  two 
broods  in  tlie  same  season.  , 

The  American  Turtle-dove  is  twelve*! 
inches  long,  and  seventeen  inches  in  extent ; 
bili  black  ; eye  of  a glossy  blackness,  sur- 
rounded with  a pale  greenish-blue  skin ; 
crown,  upper  part  of  the  neck  and  wings,  a 
fine  silky  slate  blue  ; back,  scapulars,  and 
lesser  wing-coverts,  ashy  brown  j tertials, 
spotted  with  black ; primaries,  edged  and 
tipped  with  white  ; forehead,  sides  of  the 
neck,  and  breast,  a pale  brown  vinous  orange; 
under  the  car-feathers,  a spot  or  drop  of  deep 
black  1 immediately  below  which  the  plu- 
mage reflects  the  most  vivid  tints  of  green, 
gold,  and  crimson  ; chin,  pale  yellow  ochre  ; 
belly  and  vent,  whitish  ; legs  and  feet,  coral 
red,  seamed  with  white  ; the  tail  is  long  and 
cuneiform,  consisting  of  fourteen  feathers; 
tile  four  exterior  ones,  on  each  side,  arc 
marked  with  black,  about  an  inch  from  the 
tips,  and  wliite  tlience  to  the  extremity  ; the 


next  has  less  of  the  white  at  the  tip  ; these 
gradually  leiigtlien  to  the  four  middle  ones, 
which  are  whoily  dark  slate  ; nil  of  them 
: taper  towards  the  points,  the  middle  ones 
most  so.  The  female  is  an  incli  shorter, 
wants  the  rich  silky  blue  on  the  crown,  and 
has  altogether  less  brilliancj'  of  colour.  The 
tlesh  of  this  binl  is  considered  much  superior 
to  that  of  the  wild  pigeon  ; but  its  seeming 
cirntidcnce  in  man,  the  tenderness  of  its 
notes,  and  the  innocency  attached  to  its 
character,  are,  with  many,  its  security  and 
protection. 

i TUSSOCK  [MOTHS].  A name  given  by 
' collectors  to  Moths  of  the  genera  Dasychira 
and  Danas. 

; TUYUTU.  A local  name  for  the  jV;/c/cHa 
Ainericana,  a Grallutorinl  bird,  wliich  when 
full-grown  is  upwards  of  six  feet  in  height. 
Its  general  plumage  is  white  ; its  neck  is 
bare  of  feathers,  and,  for  two-thirds  of  its 
; length  from  above,  black  ; the  remainder  is 
of  a dark  red.  Its  bill  is  about  fifteen  inches 
long,  and  by  its  habit  of  striking  the  mandi- 
bles together  a loud  clattering  noise  is  pro- 
duced. Though  shy  and  difficult  to  be  got 
at,  they  are  occasionally  domesticated. 

TYR.VNT  FLYCATCHER,  or  KIXG- 
BIRD.  (.Tyramius  intrepUlus.)  Tiiis  very  sin- 
gular species  of  a group  of  Passerine  birds, 
j known  as  the  Flycatcher-,  has  received  its 
trivial  names  of  tyrant  and  king,  from  its 
e.xtraordinary  behaviour,  and  the  authority 
it  assumes  over  all  others,  duriug  the  time 
of  breeding.  It  is  eight  inches  long,  and 
fourteen  in  extent ; the  general  colour  above 
is  a dark  slaty  ash  ; the  head  and  tail  arc 
nearly  black  ; the  latter  even  at  the  end,  and 
tipt  with  white  ; the  wings  are  of  a brownish 
cast  i the  quills  and  wing-coverts  are  edged 
with  dull  white  ; the  throat,  and  all  the  rest 
of  the  lower  parts,  are  pure  white  ; the  plu- 
mage on  the  crown  ( though  not  forming  a 
crest)  is  frequently  erected,  and  discovers  a 
rich  bed  of  brilliant  orange,  which  when  the 
feathers  lie  close,  is  altogether  concealed. 
The  bill  is  very  broad  at  the  base,  overhang- 
ing at  the  point,  and  notched,  of  a glossy 
black  colour,  and  furnished  with  bristles  at 
the  base  ; the  legs  and  feet  arc  black,  seamed 
with  gray.  The  female  differs  chiefly  in 
being  of  a browner  cast  on  the  upper  parts, 
and  having  a narrower  border  of  duller 
white  on  the  tail.  In  the  breeding  season, 
as  we  are  told  by  Wilson,  in  his  ‘ American 
Ornithology,’  the  Tyrant  Flycatcher's  ex- 
treme affection  for  his  mate,  and  for  his  nest 
and  young,  makes  him  suspicious  of  every 
bird  that  happens  to  pass  near  his  residence, 
so  that  he  attacks,  without  discrimination, 
every  intruder.  In  the  months  of  May, 
June,  and  part  of  July,  his  life  is  one  con- 
tinued scene  of  broils  and  battles  ; in  which, 
however,  he  generally  comes  off  conqueror. 
Hawks  and  crows,  the  bald  eagle,  and  the 
great  block  eagle,  all  equally  dread  a ren- 
counter with  this  dauntless  little  champion, 
who,  as  soon  os  he  perceives  one  of  these  lost 
approaching,  launches  into  the  air  to  meet 
him,  mounts  to  a eonsiderabic  height  above 
him,  ami  darts  down  on  his  back,  sometimes 


fixing  there  to  the  great  annoyance  of  liis 
sovereign,  who,  if  no  convenient  retreat  or 
resting-place  be  near,  endeavours  by  various 
evolutions  to  rid  himself  of  his  n.crcilcss 
adversary.  But  the  King-bird  is  not  so  easily 
dismounted.  He  tcazes  the  eagle  incessantly, 
sweeps  upon  liim  from  right  and  left,  re- 
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mounts,  that  he  may  descend  on  his  back 
with  the  greater  violence ; all  the  while 
keeping  up  a shrill  and  rapid  twitteiing  ; 
and  continuing  the  attack  sometimes  for 
more  than  a mile,  till  he  is  relieved  by  some 
other  of  lus  tribe  equally  eager  for  the  con- 
test  All  Ills  turbulence,  however, 

vanishes  as  soon  as  his  young  are  able  to 
shift  for  themselves  ; and  he  is  then  as  mild 
and  peaceable  as  any  other  bird.’’ 

His  usual  mode  of  flight  is  singular.  Tlie 
vibrations  of  his  broad  wings  (.says  this  ob- 
serving writer,  whom  we  quote  with  slight 
deviations),  as  he  moves  slowly  over  the 
fields,  resemble  those  of  a hawk  hovering 
and  settling  in  the  air  to  reconnoitre  the 
ground  below  ; and  the  object  of  the  King- 
bird is  no  doubt  something  similar,  viz.  to 
look  out  for  passing  insects,  cither  in  the  air, 
or  among  the  flowers  and  blossoms  below 
him.  In  fields  of  pasture  he  often  takes  his 
stand  on  the  tops  of  the  mullein,  and  other 
rank  weeds,  near  the  cattle,  and  makes  occa- 
sional sweeps  after  passing  insects,  particu- 
larly the  large  black  gadfly,  so  terrifying  to 
horses  and  cattle.  His  eye  moves  restlessly 
around  him,  traces  the  flight  of  an  insect  for 
a moment  or  two,  then  that  of  a second,  and 
even  a third,  until  he  perceives  one  to  his 
liking,  when,  with  a shrill  sweep,  he  pursues, 
seizes  it,  and  returns  to  the  same  sjiot  again, 
to  look  out  for  more.  This  habit  is  so  con- 
spicuous when  he  is  watching  the  bee-hive, 
tliat  many  intelligent  persons  are  of  opinion 
that  he  jiicks  out  only  the  drones,  and  never 
injures  the  working  lices.  Be  this  us  it  may, 
he  certainly  gives  a preference  to  one  bee, 
and  one  species  of  insect,  over  another.  . . . 
Whatever  antipathy  may  prevail  against 
him  for  depredations  on  the  drones,  or,  if 
you  will,  on  the  bees,  this  bird  is  greatly  the 
j farmer’s  friend,  in  destroying  multitudes  of 
! insects,  whose  larvaj  prey  on  the  harvests  of 
I his  fields.  These  noxious  insects  are  the 
j daily  food  of  this  bird ; and  he  destroys. 
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xipon  a very  moderate  average,  some  Inin- 
1 dreds  of  them  daily.  TJic  death  of  every 
; King-bird  is  tliei  eforc  an  actual  loss  to  the 
fanner,  by  multijdying  the  numbers  of  de- 
structive insects,  and  encouraging  the  depre- 
dations of  crows,  liawlcs,  and  eagles,  who 
avoid  as  much  as  possible  ids  immediate 
vicinity.  “ For  myself,”  says  Wilson,  “ I 
must  say,  that  the  King-bird  possesses  no 
common  share  of  my  regard.  I honour  tills 
little  bird  for  his  extreme  affection  for  his 
young  j for  liis  contempt  of  danger,  and  un- 
examided  intrepidity ; for  his  meekness  of 
beliaviour  when  there  are  no  calls  on  his 
courage,  a quality  whicli  even  in  the  human 
race  is  justly  considered  so  noble  : but  above 
all,  I honour  and  esteem  this  bird  for  the 
millions  of  ruinous  vermin  which  he  rids  us 
of ; whose  depredations,  in  one  season,  but 
for  tile  services  of  this  and  other  friendly 
birds,  would  far  overbalance  all  the  produce 
of  the  bee-hives  in  fifty.”  The  nest  is  large, 
remarkably  firm  and  compact,  consisting  of 
smalt  slender  twigs  on  the  outside,  and  usu- 
ally lined  with  fine  dry  fibrous  grass,  and 
horse-hair.  The  eggs  are  five,  of  a very  pale 
cream  colour  or  dull  white,  marked  with  a 
few  large  spots  of  deep  purple,  and  other 
smaller  ones  of  light  brown,  chiefly,  though 
not  altogether,  towards  the  great  end.  They 
generally  build  twice  in  the  season. 

] UJIBRE.  A genus  of  Grallatorial  birds, 
of  which  there  is  but  one  known  species, 
namely,  the  Chested  Umeee  (Scopus  um- 
bretta),  which  is  as  large  as  a Crow,  of  an 
umber  colour,  and  the  male  is  crested.  It  is 
diffused  throughout  all  Africa.  The  Timbres 
: are  only  distinguished  from  the  Storks  by 
their  compressed  beak,  the  trenchant  ridge 
j of  which  is  inflated  towards  the  base,  and 
1 the  nostrils  are  prolonged  by  a groove  that 
1 runs  parallel  with  the  ridge  to  its  tip,  which 
is  slightly  hooked. 

UAIBRELXiA.  A genus  of  Mollusca,  one 
species  of  which  inhabits  the  Indian  Ocean, 
and,  from  the  shape  of  the  shell,  is  very  com- 
monly called  the  Chinese  Umbrella.  It  is 
sub-orbicular,  slightly  convex  on  the  outside, 
with  central  apex  slightly  raised  ; margin 
sharp  ; internal  surface  with  a central,  cal- 
lous, coloured  disc,  surrounded  by  a conti- 
nuous, irregular,  muscular  impression.  An- 
other species,  much  smaller,  named  the 
Umbrella  MecUterranea.  is  from  the  Gulf  of 
Tarento,  and  differs  from  the  former  also  in 
not  being  marked  with  rays. 

IJMBRIITA.  An  Acanthopterygious  fish, 
belonging  to  the  Scicenidw  family.  It  is  re- 
markably beautiful,  the  ground  colour  being 
golden,  with  bright  bands  of  steel  blue.  It 
is  sometimes  forty  pounds  in  weight,  but  is 
by  no  means  a long  fish.  In  the  Mediter- 
ranean it  is  plentiful,  and  occasionally  some 
are  met  with  on  the  southern  coasts  of  Bri- 
tain : the  flesh  is  highly  esteemed. 

UNAU.  The  two-toed  Sloth,  which,  like 
the  Ai,  or  common  three-toed  Sloth,  is  an 
inhabitant  of  the  dense  forests  of  the  tropical 
portion  of  South  Arherica,  and  has  all  the 
singularities  of  conformation  and  habits 

which  distinguish  that  species.  [Sec  Slotu  : 
BitADYl-US.] 

UNGK.\-PUTI.  (.llylobales  aoilis.)  A 
species  of  Gibbon,  found  in  Borneo,  Java, 
&c.  They  are  arboreal  in  their  habits,  and 
are  distinguished  by  astonishing  activity. 
Their  mode  is  to  suspend  themselves  by  their 
long  arms  to  the  forest  branches,  and  by  an 
energetic  muscular  movement  to  spring  for- 
ward from  one  tree  to  another,  although  the 
di.stancc  may  be  from  thirty  to  forty  feet ; 
which  they  are  enabled  to  accomplish,  when 
required,  with  apparent  ease  and  preci.-ion. 
This  animal  is  further  remarkable  for  a 
curious  call-note,  which  it  frequently  utters 
during  its  most  active  movements,  especially 
in  the  morning.  It  is  of  a timid  and  gentle 
disposition,  and  in  confinement  shows  at- 
tachment to  those  who  have  the  care  of  it. 
[See  Gibbon.] 

IINGULENA.  A genus  of  Conchiferous 
Moliuscs,  the  shell  of  which  is  equivalve, 
sub-orbicular,  and  rayed  i valves  nearly 
equilateral,  with  margins  entire,  siraide, 
closed  all  round  ; hinge  with  one  short,  sub- 
divided cardinal  tooth  in  each  valve,  and  at 
the  side  an  oblong  ligamentary  pit,  divided 
into  two  portions,  one  of  which  receives  the 
cartilage  : two  muscular  impressions  in  each 
valve,  and  the  impression  of  the  mantle  en- 
tire. The  animal  perforates  rocks,  &c. ; and 
the  shells  are  small,  thin,  and  transparent. 

imiO,  or  FRESH-WATER  MUSSEL. 
This  fluviatile  genus  of  Mollusca  is  found  in 
the  rivers  of  Europe  and  America,  the  East 
and  West  Indies,  &c.  The  shell  is  thick  and  I 
solid,  transverse,  equivalve,  inequilateral ; 
cardinal  teeth  solid,  short,  and  oblique  ; urn- 
bones  prominent,  and  generally  corroded. 
The  hinge  is  somewhat  complicated  : there 
is  a short  plate  in  the  left  valve,  received 
into  a cavity  in  the  right  j and  behind  this 
a longer  plate  closing  between  two  others  of  ; 
the  opposite  side.  The  interior  of  the  valves  I 
are  sometimes  pink,  sometimes  white,  often  i 
highly  iridescent  ; and  they  oceasioualiy  ! 
contain  tolerably  large  pearls.  Several  are 
natives  of  tins  country  ; but  they  more  es- 
pecially abound  in  the  rivers  and  lakes  of 
North  America.  The  animal  is  of  no  value  i 
as  food,  from  the  insipidity  of  its  taste.  1 

There  is  a large  family  of  fresh- water] 
conchifers  to  which  the  genus  Unto  belongs, 
abounding  in  the  North  American  rivers,  , 
and  comprising  the  genera  Unto,  Jltjria, 
Anodontn,  and  Irklina.  Among  the  ob- 
servations made  on  them  by  Air.  Lea,  of 
Philadelphia,  who  paid  much  attention  to 
their  classification,  &c.,  and  who  has  de-  , 
scribed  their  h.abits  with  great  minuteness, 
we  learn  that  the  animal  of  Anodonia,  which 
is  essentially  the  same  with  that  of  Unio,  is 
hermaphrodite,  and  seems  viviparous  ; for 
the  eggs  pass  into  the  oviduct  placed  along 
the  superior  branchiie,  where  the  young  are 
found  with  their  shells  complete.  He  dis- 
sected a specimen  of  Anodonia  undidala 
nearly  three  inches  long,  and  found  the  ovi- 
ducts charged  with  about  000,000  (as  nearly 
ns  he  could  calculate)  young  shells  perfectly 
formed,  both  valves  being  distinctly  visible 
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■ with  the  microscope.  Whilst  cngagerl  in 
this  investigation,  I)r.  Kirtland,  of  Portland, 
Oliio,  informed  Mr.  Lea  of  liis  ability  to  dis- 
tinguish the  female  and  male  shells  of  the 
same  speeies,  without  having  recourse  to  the 
included  animal ; and  he  says  that  a very 
short  series  of  examination  satisfied  him 
ftilly  as  to  tlie  establishment  of  the  difference 
of  sexes.  The  female,  sustaining  her  very 
large  burthen,  naturally  requires,  he  observes, 
more  space  within  the  valves  ; hence  an  en- 
largement of  the  posterior  portion  of  the 
shell  is  generally  found,  differing  in  its  form 
in  various  species. 

It  seems  to  be  a matter  of  doubt,  according 
to  Mr.  liea,  on  what  these  animals  subsist, 
but  he  had  strong  reasons  for  believing  that 
. they  feed  on  animalcules  which  are  ever 
found  to  exist  in  water,  and  which  they 
mi^ht  separate  from  the  constant  stream 
1 which  they  pass  from  the  posterior  part  of 
: the  shell,  and  which  must  be  taken  in  at 
1 anotlier  part.  This  o^ration  he  witnessed 

• frequently  in  a vessel  in  which  he  kept  the 
\uUuUk  for  some  months.  If  the  water  was 
not  changed  for  twenty-four  hours,  he  imi- 

. firmly  found  the  animals  quiet,  but  witliin 
- a few  minutes  after  it  was  changed  they  as 
uniformly  commenced  the  passage  of  this 
. constant  stream,  which  he  considers  to  be 
the  result  of  the  action  of  the  separation  of 
the  animalcules  from  the  water.  Referring 

• to  the  fact  of  pearls  being  found  in  other 

■ freshwater  bivalves.  Air.  Broderip  observes 

• that  the  brilliant  and  variously-coloured 
: nacre  with  which  many  of  the  species  are 
. lined,  and  the  extreme  thickness  of  some  of 
; the  shells,  are  very  remarkable.  That  pearls 

• should  be  found  in  them  will  not  surprise 
••  those  whose  attention  has  been  drawn  to 

■ their  internal  surface.  Pennant  remarks 
; that  Mya  Margaritifera  of  Linnseus  ( Unio 

elongatus)  is  noted  for  producing  quantities 
of  pearls,  and  formerly  there  were  regular 
! fisheries  in  many  of  our  rivers  to  obtain 
t them.  As  many  as  sixteen  have  been  taken 

• horn  one  shell.  Tlie  Esk  and  the  Conway 
' were  famous  in  this  way.  The  latter  river, 

; in  the  days  of  Camden,  was  noted  for  them. 

• Sir  Richard  W ynn,  of  Gwidir,  chamberlain 

• to  Catherine,  queen  to  Charles  II.,  is  said  to 
. have  presented  her  Majesty  with  a Conway 
, pearl  which  is  to  this  day  honoured  with  a 

place  in  the  regal  crown.  Pennant,  who 
states  this,  adds,  that  the  shells  ore  called 
by  the  Welsh,  Crigen  Dilune,  or  Deluge 

■ Shells,  as  if  left  there  by  the  deluge.  The 
river  Irt,  in  Cumberland,  also  produced  them ; 

1 and  Sir  John  Hawkins,  the  circumnavigator 
[as  mentioned  in  the  article  JIvA],  had  a 
. patent  for  fishing  that  river.  Britain,  indeed, 
. hod  early  acquired  a reputation  for  its 
i pearls  ; for,  according  to  Suetonius,  they 
1 were  Ctesar’s  inducement  for  undertaking 

■ his  British  expedition.  This,  however,  does 
I not  seem  very  probable.  Pliny,  indeed, 
I speaks  of  the  pearls  of  our  island  os  small 
I anrl  ill-coloured,  and  refers  to  tlie  breostiilate 
' wliich  Ciesar  himself  had  brought  home  and 
i dedicated  to  Venus  Genetrix  in  her  temple, 
I adding  that  he  wished  it  to  be  understood 
t that  the  offering  was  formed  of  British 
I pearls.’’ 


UNIPELTA.  A family  of  Crustacea,  be- 
longing to  the  order  Stumapoila,  and  com- 
prising one  genus  only,  Squilla  [which  see]. 

UNOGATA.  The  name  given  by  Fabri- 
cius  to  a part  of  the  Arachnida,  order  Pal- 
nioiiaria,  and  comprehending  the  Scorpions 
[which  see]. 

UPHOLSTERER  BEE.  {Osmia  papa- 
veris.)  This  name  is  given  to  a species  of 
wild  bee,  found  in  France,  belonging  to  the 
genus  Osmia.  These  ingenious  artificers 
excavate  holes  in  the  earth  for  the  recep- 
tion of  their  young,  and  line  them  a-ith  an 
elegant  coating  of  flowers  or  leaves ; an 
operation  which  is  so  pleasingly  described 
in  Messrs.  Kirby  and  Spence’s  Introduction 
to  Entomology,  that  we  beg  to  transfer  the 
account  they  give  of  it,  from  their  pages 
to  our  own.  “This  little  bee,  as  though 
fascinated  with  the  colour  most  attractive 
to  our  eyes,  invariably  chooses  for  the  hang- 
ings of  her  apartments  the  most  brilliant 
scarlet,  selecting  for  its  material  the  petals 
of  the  wild  poppy,  wliich  she  dexterously 
cuts  into  the  proper  form.  Her  first  process 
is  to  excavate  in  some  pathw'ay  a burrow, 
cylindrical  at  the  entrance,  but  swelled 
out  below  to  the  depth  of  about  three 
inches.  Having  polished  the  walls  of  this 
little  apartment,  she  next  flies  to  a neigh- 
bouring field,  cuts  out  oval  portions  of  the 
flowers  of  poppies,  seizes  them  between  her 
legs,  and  returns  with  them  to  her  cell ; 
and  though  separated  from  the  wrinkled 
petal  of  a half-expanded  flower,  she  knows 
how  to  straighten  their  folds,  and,  if  too 
large,  to  fit  them  for  her  purpose  by  cutting 
off  the  superfluous  parts.  Beginning  at  the 
bottom,  she  overlays  the  walls  of  her  man- 
sion with  this  brilliant  tapestry,  extending 
it  also  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  round 
the  margin  of  the  orifice.  The  bottom  is 
rendered  warm  by  three  or  four  coats,  and 
the  sides  have  never  less  than  two.  The 
little  Upholsterer,  having  completed  the 
hangings  of  her  apartment,  next  fills  it  with 
pollen  and  honey  to  the  height  of  about  half 
an  inch ; then,  after  committing  an  egg  to 
it,  she  wraps  over  the  poppy  lining  so  that 
even  the  roof  may  be  of  this  material,  and 
lastly  closes  its  mouth  with  a small  hillock 
of  earth.  The  great  depth  of  the  cell  com- 
pared with  the  space  which  the  single  egg 
and  the  accompanying  food  deposited  in  it 
occupy,  deserves  particular  notice.  This  is 
not  more  than  half  an  inch  at  tlie  bottom, 
the  remaining  two  inches  and  a half  being 
subsequently  filled  with  earth.” 

UPUFA.  A genus  of  birds  in  which  the 
head  is  crested,  and  the  bill  slender  and 
curved.  [See  Hoopoe.] 

URANIID.!®.  A family  of  Lepidopterous 
insects,  belonging  to  the  Heteuoceka  ; com- 
prising several  very  anomalous  exotic  ge- 
nera, which,  from  their  apparently  occupy- 
ing a station  between  the  Hesperia!  and 
Sphinges,  Latreille  named  Ifcspcri-Sphinges. 
Since  the  discovery  of  its  preparatory  states, 
however,  it  is  allowed  to  belong  to  the 
Hctcrocerous  section  of  the  order.  Mr. 
Westwood  tells  us,  that  “ the  splendid 
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colotirs  of  tlie  typical  Uramce  are,  it  is 
true,  indicative  of  diurnal  iiiglit,  and  give 
tlicm,  in  conjunction  witii  llieir  form,  all 
the  appearance  of  a butterfly,  to  wliich  tlie 
tailed  hind  wings  add  considerably  ; but 
tliere  are  other  species  (iVj/ctalei/ion  Ormilea 
and  Patroclus  and  Samatura  Lumis,  &c.), 
which  in  their  more  sober  colouring  would 
be  considered  as  moths,  and  some  of  these 
seem  so  nearly  related  to  Corunis,  whilst 
Urania  is  in  several  respects  so  close  to 

ffnrista  (in  its  larva,  palpi,  and  antennae), 
that  I am  induced  to  unite  them  into  one 
family,  a step  whicli  seems  to  be  supported 
by  the  neuration  of  the  wings.”  . . . “ The 
flight  of  Urania  Femandince  is  diurnal,  and 
exceedingly  swift,  somewhat  like  that  of 
Apatura  Iris,  sporting  about  the  topmost 
branches  of  forest  trees  ; and  when  it  alights, 
its  four  wings  are  expanded  horizontally. 
Agarista  consists  of  Kew  Holland  insects, 
having  much  more  the  appearance  of  moths, 
but  witli  filiform  antenna:  slightly  thickened 
in  the  middle,  and  terminated  in  a point.” 

URIA.  [See  Guillemot.] 

TIRANOSCOPUS.  A very  remarkable 
but  repulsive-looking  genus  of  the  Percidw 
family  (of  Aeanthopterygious  fishes) ; one 
species  of  which,  Uranoscopus  scaber,  fami- 
liarly called  the  Stak-oazeu,  inhabits  the 
Mediterranean.  This  name  has  been  given 
to  them  on  account  of  the  eyes  being  placed 
on  the  upper  surface  of  the  nearly  cubical 
head,  and  directed  towards  the  heavens. 
Their  pre-operculum  is  toothed  on  the  lower 
part ; their  mouth  is  cleft  vertically  j they 
have  a strong  spine  on  each  shoulder,  and 
only  six  rays  on  each  gill.  Behind  the  tongue 
is  a narrow  slip  which  they  can  protrude, 
and  with  which  they  attract  small  fishes, 
while  the  mud  effectually  conceals  them 
from  their  prey.  They  have  an  immensely 
large  gall-bladder. 

URCHIN.  The  Hedgehog  [which  see]. 

UROCERATA.  The  name  given  to  a 
tribe  of  Hymenopterous  insects,  comprising 
tlie  genus  Sirex,  which  deposit  their  eggs  in 
old  fir  trees,  &c.  [See  Sirex.] 

UROM-ISTIX.  A genus  of  Saurian  rep- 
tiles belonging  to  the  Iguana  group,  and 
distinguished  from  others  of  the  same  family 
by  all  the  body-scales  being  small,  uniform, 
and  smooth  ; but  those  of  the  upper  surface 
of  the  tail  are  large  and  spinous,  though 
there  are  none  underneath  it. 

UROPELTIS.  A genus  of  Serpents,  found 
in  America,  distinguished  externally  by  a 
very  small  head  and  pointed  muzzle  ; the 
tail  short,  and  obliquely  truncated  above,  is 
flat  and  beset  with  little  scales  at  the  trun- 
cation ; and  they  have  a range  of  scales 
under  the  tail,  a little  larger  than  the  rest, 
with  a double  range  beneath  its  truncate 
portion. 

UROPTERA.  A subsection  of  minute 
Crustaceans,  of  the  order  Amphipoda,  which 
reside  in  the  bodies  of  various  Acalephai  and 
some  other  zoophytes.  They  have  the  head 
generally  large,  the  antenneo  often  short. 
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and  the  body  soft ; all  the  legs  except  the 
fifth  pair  simple,  the  anterior  cither  short 
or  smalt,  and  the  tail  cither  furnished  at  the 
tip  with  lateral  swimmerets,  or  teriidnated 
by  appendages  or  dilated  points,  bideututc 
or  forked  at  the  extremity. 

URSAH.  A species  of  Seal,  about  eight 
feet  in  length,  inhabiting  the  shores  of  the 
North  Pacific  Ocean,  It  is  said  to  be  one  of 
the  most  pugnacious  and  ferocious  of  the 
whole  tribe.  There  is  a remarkable  dispro- 
portion in  the  number  of  the  sexes  in  this 
species  ; each  family  consisting  of  but  one 
male  with  a crowd  of  females  j and  if  one  fa- 
mily encroaches  on  the  station  of  another,  a 
desiierate  fight  generally  ensues.  [See  Seal.] 

URSIDiE.  A family  of  Plantigrade' 
Mammalia  ; comprising  the  true  Bears,  the 
Badgers,  the  Racoons,  and  the  Wolverines.  ! 
They  are  characterized  by  a plantigrade 
walk  ; grinders  more  or  less  tuberculated ; 
stature  generally  large ; carnivorous  and 
frugivorous  ; claws  formed  for  digging  ; tail  i 
generally  short.  [The  render  is  referred  to 
the  articles  above-named,  as  Bear,  Badger, 
&c.,  for  particulars  of  the  various  genera 
belonging  to  the  Ursidep.^ 

URSUS.  [See  Bear.] 

URUS.  (£ns  Urus.)  The  Aurochs,  a 
species  of  Bovine  animals  still  existing  in 
Lithuania,  though  till  recently  supposed,  by 
most  naturalists,  to  have  become  extinct. 
The  distinction  between  the  species  Bot 
taurus  and  Bos  urns  is  thus  carefully  marked 
by  Cuvier  : “ The  forehead  of  the  ox  is  flat, 
and  a little  concave ; that  of  the  aurochs 
protuberant,  although  less  so  than  the  buffa- 
lo’s ; the  forehead  is  square  in  the  ox,  its 
height,  taking  its  base  between  the  orbits, 
being  very  nearly  equal  to  its  breadth  ; in 
the  aurochs  it  is  much  wider  than  high,  in 
the  proportion  of  three  to  two.  The  horns 
are  attached  in  the  ox  to  the  extremities  of 
a salient  line,  the  most  elevated  of  the  head, 
that  which  separates  the  oceiput  from  the 
forehead  ; in  the  aurochs  this  line  is  placed 
two  inches  farther  backward  than  the  ■ roots 
of  the  horns : in  the  ox  the  plane  of  the 
occiput  makes  an  acute  angle  with  that  of 
the  forehead  : in  the  auroehs  this  angle  is 
obtuse  : finally,  the  plane  of  the  occiput  is^ 
square  in  the  ox,  but  represents  a half  circle 
in  the  aurochs.” 

A noble  stuffed  specimen  of  the  Aurochs, 
and  a skeleton  of  the  same  animal,  were 
lately  presented  to  the  British  Museum  by 
tiie  Emperor  of  Russia,  while  more  recently 
he  has  forwarded  to  the  Gardens  of  the 
Zoological  Society  in  the  Regent’s  Park, 
young  specimens  of  the  male  and  female. 
These  fine  animals  seem  to  be  thrising,  and 
should  they  attain  maturity,  will  prove  a 
most  attractive  addition  j they  were  taken 
in  July,  184C,  in  the  forest  of  Bielovicgc,  in 
Grodnau,  where  a herd  of  about  a thousand 
head  is  preserved  with  great  difficulty  by 
300  families,  who  are  stationed  there  by  the 
Emiieror  to  take  charge  of  them.  They  feed 
on  grass,  and  on  the  bark  of  trees,  in  gnaw- 
ing which,  however,  they  frequently  destroy 
their  teeth. 
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Ciivier  considers  the  Aurochs  to  be  a species 
which  man  has  never  subdued  ; and  observ’cs, 
in  his  Ossemens  FoskUcs,  that  if  Euroiie  pos- 
sessed a t'ras,  a 7'hiir  of  tlie  Poles,  different 
from  the  Bison  or  the  Aurochs  of  the  Ger- 
mans, it  is  only  in  its  remains  that  the  spe- 
cies can  be  traced  -,  such  remains  arc  found, 
in  tlie  skulls  of  a species  of  ox  dift'erent  from 
the  Aurochs,  in  the  superficial  l>cds  of  certain 
districts.  This,  CuNier  thinks,  must  be  the 
true  Urus  of  the  ancients,  the  original  of  our 
domestic  ox,  the  stock  perhaps  whence  our 
wild  cattle  descended  ; while  the  Aurochs 
of  the  present  day  is  nothing  more  than  the 
Bison  or  Bonasus  of  the  ancients,  a species 
which  has  never  been  brought  under  the 
yoke.  [See  Ox  : Bisox.] 

TAMPIRE-BAT.  iVampiriui  spectrum.)  I 
This  bat  is  a native  of  South  America,  of  a ' 
reddish-brown  colour,  and  as  large  as  a 
magpie.  It  is  said,  by  Piso,  to  “ seek  out 
every  kind  of  animal  and  suck  their  blood.” 
This  fact  has  often  been  most  circumstan- 
tially related,  and  as  often  positively  denied  ; 
but  if  we  compare  the  accounts  of  many 
highly  respectable  modem  travellers,  the 
; tmth  of  the  statement  will  appear  to  be  fully 
established.  Captain  Stedman,  who  had 
himself  been  bitten,  thus  describes  the  ope- 
ration. “ Knowing  by  instinct  that  the 
person  they  intend  to  attack  is  in  a sound 
slumber,  they  generally  alight  near  the  feet, 

• where,  while  the  creature  continues  fanning 

• with  its  enormous  wings,  which  keeps 
one  coot,  he  bites  a piece  out  of  the  tip  of 
the  great  toe,  so  very  small,  indeed,  that 
the  head  of  a pin  could  l>e  scarcely  re- 
eeived  into  the  wound,  which  is  conse- 
quently not  painful ; yet  through  this  orifice 
he  continues  to  suck  the  blood  until  he  is 
•obliged  to  disgorge.  He  then  begins  again, 
land  thus  continues  sucking  and  disgorging 

till  he  is  scarce  able  to  fly  ; and  the  sufierer 
fhas  often  been  known  to  sleep  from  time 
into  eternity.”  To  the  same  effect  is  the 
tJestimony  of  several  other  naturalists  who 
lave  paid  attention  to  the  subject,  among 
whom  may  be  named  Messrs.  Darwin,  Swain- 
wn,  and  Waterton  ; the  lost  of  whom  ob- 
erves,  that  “Europeans  may  consider  as 
[ii  abulous  the  stories  related  of  the  Vampire  t 
)ut,  for  my  own  part,  I must  believe  in  its 
xiwers  of  sucking  blood  from  living  animals, 
IS  I have  repeatedly  seen  both  men  aud 
leasts  which  had  been  sucked,  and,  more- 
ver,  I have  examined  very  minutely  their 
deeding  wounds.”  But  he  admits  that  he 
onld  never  find  out  how  the  Vampires  ac- 
ually  draw  the  blood  ; and  that  he  con- 
inued  as  ignorant  of  the  real  jirocess  ns 
hough  he  had  never  been  in  the  Vampire’s 
•ountry.  “For  the  space  of  eleven  months,” 
jlds  this  most  amusing  writer,  “ I slept  alone 
= 1 the  loft  of  a woodcutter’s  abandoned  house 
a the  forest ; and  though  the  Vampire  came 
a and  out  every  night,  and  I had  the  finest 
pportunity  of  seeing  him,  os  the  moon  shone 
iirough  aiiertnres  where  windows  had  once 
«en,  I never  could  be  certain  that  I saw 
:im  make  a positive  attempt  to  quench  his 
uirst  from  my  veins,  though  he  often  ho- 
rered  over  the  hammock.” 


VANESSA.  A genus  of  Diurnal  Eepi- 
doptcra  belonging  to  the  family  KymphaUike, 
in  most  of  the  species  of  which  the  wings  are 
angulatcd.  The  caterpillar  has  numerous 
bristly  spines,  and  the  pupa  is  much  angu- 
latcd and  suspcmlcd  by  the  tail.  In  Double- 
day  and  Ilewitson’s  work,  descriptions  and 
figures  of  the  various  forms  will  be  found  : 
we  limit  our  notice  to  the  British  species, 
which  are  all  eminently  handsome. 

Vaxessa  C.  album  ; or  Comma  Butter- 
fly. Of  late  years  this  insect  appears 
to  have  become  much  more  scarce  than 
formerly,  or  it  may  have  forsaken  its  old 
localities  and  found  new  ones  : it  frequents 
woods,  thickets,  and  gardens ; and  there 
are  two  broods  in  the  year,  one  towards 
the  end  of  June,  the  other  in  September. 
Wings  above  dark  orange,  with  black  or 
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brown  spots,  and  a brown  posterior  margin  j 
on  the  disc  of  the  anterior  wings  are  two 
roundish  spots,  and  near  the  interior  margin 
two  other  larger  spots  ; beneath,  the  anterior 
wings  are  dusky-brown,  with  a broad,  irre- 
gular, green-marbled  pale  band  near  the 
posterior  margin  : posterior  wings  very  simi- 
lar, with  a iiurc  white  crescent  in  the  centre: 
near  the  posterior  margin  of  all  the  wings  is 
an  irregular  series  of  simrious  ocelli.  Body 
above  dusky,  with  greenish  hairs  on  the 
thorax  : antenna!  black  above,  brown  annu- 
lated  with  white  beneath.  Caterpillar  red- 
brown  and  yellow : it  feeds  on  the  hop, 
nettle,  elm,  gooseberry,  and  honey-suckle. 
The  clu-ysalis  is  flesh-coloured,  spotted  with 
gold. 

Vankssa  Poi.yciiloros  ( or  Great  Tor- 
toise-shell Butterfi.y.  This  insect  fre- 
quents woody  places  and  lanes  where  elms 
abound,  and  in  some  seasons  it  is  particu- 
larly abundant  in  some  situations.  \Vings 
above  dark  orange,  with  the  base  dusky, 
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and  furnished  witli  greenish  liuira : tlie 
anterior  with  two  transverse  costal  fasciic  j 
between  which  and  tlie  base  is  a somewlmt 
ovate  black  spot ; on  the  disc,  and  also 
near  the  interior  margin,  are  two  other 
spots : the  hinder  margin  is  black,  with  a 
series  of  pale  crescents : on  the  posterior 
wings  is  a large  black  costal  spot,  with  a 
j'ellowish  i>atch  adjoining ; and  the  mar- 
gin is  black,  with  obscure  bluisli  crescents  j 
interiorly  the  wings  arc  furnished  with  long 
tawny  or  greenish  hairs  : beneath,  all  the 
wings  are  clouded  with  black,  with  a broad 
ash-coloured  fascia  behind,  in  which  is  a 
series  of  bluish  lunules  : the  anterior  wings 
have  three  pale  equidistant  spots  on  the 
costa,  and  the  posterior  a white  discoidal 
spot ; the  body  is  dusky,  -\vith  tawnj'  hairs  ; 
and  the  antenuaj  black.  The  caterpillar  is 
brownish,  with  a yellow  lateral  stripe,  and 
the  spines  slightly  branched.  It  feeds  cMefly 
on  the  elm  ; and  while  young,  the  brood 
continues  imder  a silken  web.  The  chry- 
salis is  flesh-coloured,  with  golden  spots  on 
the  neck. 

Vanessa  UnTic.E  ; or  Small  Toktoise- 
SHELL  Butterfly.  This  elegant  and  very 
prevalent  British  species  has  the  wings  above 
of  a rich  reddish  orange,  with  the  base  and 
the  hinder  margin  black,  the  latter  with  a 
series  of  blue  crescents  : the  anterior  wings 
above  have  the  costal  areolet  mottled  with 
black  and  tawny  : on  the  costa  are  two  large 
sub-quadrate  black  spots  ; at  the  base  two 
others,  placed  obliquely ; and  posteriorly, 
on  the  disc,  two  small  round  ones  : between 
the  two  large  costal  spots  and  the  anterior 
basal  one  are  two  yellow  spots,  and  towards 
the  tip  of  the  wing  adjoining  the  posterior 
costal  spot  is  a light  one.  The  posterior 
wings  are  black  at  the  base,  powdered  with 
tawny,  and  covered  with  long  hairs;  beneath, 
the  anterior  wings  are  pale,  variegated  with 
black,  with  a pale  band  marbled  with  brown, 
in  which  is  a series  of  angular  black  spots. 
The  body  is  dusky,  with  a greenish  pubes- 
cence : the  antennai  are  marked  with  black 
I and  white  rings,  and  the  tip  of  the  club  is 
' ochraceous.  The  Caterpillar  of  this  species 
feeds  chiefly  on  the  nettle,  and  is  found  in 
lanes,  gardens,  &c.  ; it  is  about  an  inch  in 
length,  covered  with  bristles,  and  of  a red- 
dish-brown colour,  marked  with  two  green- 
ish-yellow lines  on  the  back,  and  one  on 
each  side.  The  chrysalis  is  grayish,  with 
golden  spots  on  the  neck  ; sometimes  the 
whole  body  is  entirely  golden  ; from  whicli 
the  words  chrysalis  and  aurelia  are  supposed 
to  have  suggested  themselves  to  entomolo- 
gists to  denote  the  pupa  state  of  insects. 
Two  broods  occur  every  year  — one  early  in 
spring,  the  other  in  autumn ; and  in  Italy 
it  continues  on  the  wing  in  fine  weather  even 
in  winter. 

We  may  here  take  an  opportunity  of  re- 
ferring to  a valuable  i)aper  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  Royal  Society,  recorded  in  vol.  IS.  of 
the  Annals  of  Natural  History,  “ On  the 
Reproduction  of  lost  parts  in  Myriapoda  and 
Insects,”  by  G.  Newport,  Esq.  F.R.S.,  P.-es. 
Ent.  Soc.,  &c.  (communicated  by  Dr.  Roget). 
It  has  long  been  known  that  the  limbs  of 
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Crustacea  ami  Araclmida,  accidentally  lost 
or  designedly  removed,  are,  in  course  of  time, 
replaced  by  the  growth  of  new  limbs  ; but  ■ 
whether  such  a power  exists  in  those  insects,  ! 
such  as  Lejndoptera,  which  undergo  a com-  j 
plete  metamorphosis,  changing  not  only  their 
form,  but  also  their  food  and  mode  of  life,  j 
in  passing  from  the  larva  to  the  adult  state, 
has  been  con.sidcred  doubtful.  “ The  first  ' 
observation  which  led  the  author  to  believe  I 
that  true  insects  might  possess  the  power  of  | 
reproducing  lost  parts,  was  that  of  a specimen  ! 
of  I'hasma  in  the  collection  of  the  Britisli 
Museum,  in  which  the  right  anterior  leg  had 
evidently  been  reproduced.  He  then  in- 
stituted a series  of  experiments  on  the  larva 
of  the  Vajiessa  urticte,  or  common  nettle  but- 
terfly, which  belongs  to  the  order  Lepidop- 
tcra,  and  undergoes  complete  metamorpho- 
sis. He  removed  some  of  the  true  legs  of  tlie 
larva,  sometimes  in  their  tibial  portion,  and 
sometimes  at  their  base  : in  the  first  case,  i 
parts  similar  to  those  removed  were  invaria-  I 
bly  reproduced  in  different  states  of  develop- 
ment, and  in  the  latter  entire  new  limbs  were  ! 
formed ; in  some  instances,  at  the  second 
change  of  the  larva,  when  it  passed  into  the  I 
pupa  state  ; but  in  two  or  three  instances  no  1 
reproduction  took  place.  At  first  view,  this  I 
difference  in  the  results  might  appear  to  i 
favour  the  opinion  that  this  reproduction  of  | 
limbs  depends  on  the  existence  of  parts  \ 
especially  adapted  to  perform  tins  function,  i 
and  which,  in  those  experiments  that  ha<l  j 
failed  to  exhibit  the  plienomenon,  had  been  | 
themselves  removed.  But  the  author  found  j 
that  in  every  instance  of  the  mutilations  thus  • 
practised,  the  perfect  insect  possessed  a coxa, 
or  basilar  part  of  the  limb  ; and  this  was  the 
case  even  in  those  in  which  a new  organ  was 
not  reproduced.  From  this  feet,  taken  in 
conjunction  with  the  formation  of  new  entire 
limbs  in  the  lulidce  after  the  removal  of  every 
portion  of  the  previous  ones,  the  author  infers 
that  the  power  of  reproduction  resides  in  the 
whole  of  the  organized  tissues. 

Vanessa  Antiopa  ; Willow  Butterfly, 
or  Camuerwell  Beauty.  The  wings  of 
this  insect  are  of  a reddish  black  or  pur- 
plish hue  above,  with  a broad,  velvety- 
black  posterior  band,  in  which  on  each  wing 
are  seven  or  eight  violet-blue  spots ; folj 
low'Cd  by  a broad  straw-coloured  borden 
waved  internally,  and  minutely  speckled 
with  black  dots,  particularly  on  tlie  p^  ' 
minent  angles  of  the  wing.  The  anterior 
wings  above  have  the  costal  areolet  marked 
with  white,  and  two  large  wliite  spots 
near  the  tip.  Beneath,  all  the  wings  are 
obscure  black,  with  darker  waves,  and  a 
hroad  white  border  on  the  outer  margin.  i 
Body  and  anteunse  dark  brown.  The  Cater-  i 
pillar  is  black,  with  a row  of  square  dorsal 
spots,  and  the  eight  anterior  prolegs  red  : it 
feeds  on  t'le  willow,  birch,  and  poiilar.  The 
chrysalis  is  dusky,  with  bluish  and  tawny 
spots.  This  species  is  remarkably  irregular  . 
in  its  appearance,  scarcely  any  being  met 
with  in  some  seasons,  and  then  again  ap- 
pearing perhaps  in  immense  numbers. 

Vaness.a  Io,  or  Peacock  Butterfly. 
This  highly  beautiful  species  of  Butterfly  | 
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occurs  pretty  abundantly  in  lanes,  woods, 
and  commons  where  nettles  and  tliistlcs 
abound.  The  wings  above  are  of  a pur- 
plish hue,  with  the  base  and  hinder  mar- 
gin dusky  ash,  aud  a large  ocelliform  spot 
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on  each  wing,  the  posterior  wings  having 
towards  the  margin  a large  ocellus,  with  a 
large  black  pupil  spotted  with  blue,  and  a 
gray  iris,  terminated  anteriorly  with  a black 
crescent.  The  under  side  of  the  wings  are 
glossy  brown,  marbled  and  spotted  with 
black  : the  body  is  dusky,  with  rusty  down  ; 
the  antenns  blackish,  the  tip  yellow.  The 
Caterpillar  is  glossy  black,  spotted  with 
white  : the  chrysalis  green,  dotted  with  gold. 


band  interrupted  with  white,  and  blue 
streaks ; beyond  these  are  seen  the  three 
larger  spots  of  the  upper  surface  ; two  im- 
perfect ocelli  occupy  the  place  of  two  others; 
and  the  costal  arcolct  is  black,  marbled  with 
blue.  Nothing  can  excel  the  beautiful  va- 
riegations of  the  posterior  wings,  mottled 
with  black,  brown,  and  pale  fulvous  ; in  the 
middle  of  the  anterior  margin  is  a pale  tri- 
angular spot,  a band  of  obscure  ocelli  paral- 
lel with  the  hinder  margin,  and  a streak  of 
silken  blue  between  this  and  the  margin, 
all  the  wings,  both  above  and  below,  are 
fringed  with  white,  interrupted  at  the  ner- 
yures  with  black.  Body  black  above,  gray- 
ish beneath  ; antennre  black,  annulated  with 
white,  the  tip  rather  yellow : palpi  bla(;k 
above,  white  sides,  and  yellowish  beneath. 
The  caterpillar  is  greenish,  or  dusky,  with  a 
yellowish  spotted  line  on  each  side  : it  feeds 
on  the  Urtica  tirens  and  U.  dioica.  The 
chrysalis  is  dusky,  or  gray,  with  golden 
spots. 

■VjVNELLUS.  [See  Lapwiko.] 

VANGA.  A genus  of  Passerine  birds,  in- 
digenous to  Soutli  America,  and  allied  to  the 
Shrikes  and  Flycatchers.  They  are  dis- 
tinguished by  a large  beak,  very  much  com- 
pressed throughout,  its  tip  strongly  hooked, 
and  that  of  the  lower  mandible  bent  down- 
wards. 


Vaxessa  Atalaxta  ; or  Red  Admikal 
Buttebflt.  Common  as  this  species  is,  it 
is  one  of  the  most  splendid  of  the  British 
butterflies : the  intense  black  of  its  wings 
being  so  beautifully  relieved  by  the  red  fascia 
and  pure  white  spots,  aud  the  marbled  vein- 
ings  of  its  posterior  wings  beneath,  defying 
the  utmost  efforts  of  the  painter’s  skill.  The 
wings  above  are  deep  silken  black  ; the  an- 
terior with  a central-bent  orange-red  band, 
sometimes  bearing  a round  white  spot  to- 
wards the  anal  angle  of  the  wing  : between 
this  and  the  tip  are  six  white  spots,  the  largest 
on  the  costa ; and  between  them  and  the 
margin  is  a slight  bluish  wave  : Uie  posterior 
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•"■wings  have  a broad  orange-red  border,  with 
' a transverse  series  of  black  triangular  dots, 
and  some  black  spots  on  the  cilia;  the  tip 
of  the  inner  arcolet  is  varied  with  blui>li, 
land  the  black  dot  in  the  following  areolet  is 
also  sometimes  externally  edged  with  blue  : 
beneath,  the  anterior  wings  have  the  central 


VELIA.  a genus  of  Hemipterous  insects  ; 
belonging  to  which  is  a British  species  ( Velia 
cuT-rens),  commonly  seen  running  on  the 
surface  of  brooks.  The  antennas  are  fili- 
form, with  the  sheath  of  the  sucker  only 
two-jointed  ; the  legs  moderately  long,  and 
placed  at  equal  distances  apart. 

VENEER  [MOTHS].  A name  given  by 
collectors  to  Moths  of  the  genus  Chilo. 

VENERICARDIA.  A genus  of  Acepha- 
lous Testacea,  Inhabiting  an  almost  round 
shell,  the  muscular  impressions  in  which  in- 
dicating that  the  animal  has  a resemblance 
to  that  of  the  Carditae  andXJnio,  both  of  which 
approach  the  Cardia  in  general  form  and  in 
the  direction  of  their  ribs. 

VENUS.  A genus  of  Conchiferous  Mol- 
lusca,  which  are  found  buried  in  the  sand, 
at  a short  distance  from  the  shore,  particu- 
larly in  hot  climates.  The  recent  species 
are  very  numerous  ; most  of  the  animals 
serving  as  food  for  man  ; while  amongst  the 
shells  are  some  so  beautiful  as  to  fully  justify 
the  name  given  to  the  genus.  They  are 
equivalve,  inequilateral,  nearly  round  or 
oval,  transverse,  externally  rugose,  striated, 
ribbed,  cancellated  or  smooth  ; margins  en- 
tire, simple,  close ; bosses  slightly  turned 
on  one  side  ; ligament  external,  and  on  the 

longest  side “The  species  Vernik  mcrcc- 

nnria  is  cut  by  the  North  American  Indians 
into  beads,  of  which  they  construct  their 
Wampum  or  treaty  belts,  and  the  shells  arc 
also  used  amongst  them  as  money,  and  are 
made  into  ornaments  for  their  dresses.” 

VERMES.  The  name  by  which  ancient 
naturalists  designated  a class  of  all  the  lower 
animals  resembling  the  earthworm,  but  con- 
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sidered  obsolete  since  Cuvier,  in  1798,  limited 
the  term  to  the  animals  now  known  as  wln- 
ndkles  and  Entozoa.  In  Mr.  Broderip’s  ob- 
servations on  this  subject  lie  makes  the  fol- 
lowing sensible  remarks  : “ The  history  of 
the  now  obsolete  class  of  Vermes  is  interest- 
ing to  the  philosophical  naturalist,  since  to 
him  it  symbolises  the  progress  of  zoological 
science.  At  first,  with  few  materials  on 
which  to  build  his  arrangement,  the  zoolo- 
gist was  guided  solely  by  a vaque  perception 
of  analogy.  Similarities  of  external  form 
were  made  the  basis  of  classification.  The 
distinction  between  the  resemblance  of  ani- 
mals adapted  for  existence  under  similar 
conditions  of  the  earth’s  surface  and  their 
relations  to  each  other  according  to  their 
organization,  correspondent  with  their  posi- 
tion in  the  series,  could  not  be  expected  to 
strike  the  naturalist  when  his  data  were  as 
yet  so  scanty.  But  as  the  discovery  of  spe- 
cies, the  observation  of  their  distribution  and 
habits,  and  the  anatomical  investigation  of 
their  structure  progressed,  a new  light  opened 
on  his  mind,  and  he  learned  to  separate 
forms  merely  analogous,  and  to  combine  such 
as  had  a true  affinity  of  structure  in  well- 
defined  divisions.” 

VERMETUS.  A genus  of  Mollusca,  con- 
sisting of  only  one  species,  Vermetus  lum- 
hricalis,  which  may  be  found  in  groups, 
twisted  together  in  great  numbers,  in  the 
seas  near  Senegal.  The  animal  has  two  ten- 
tacula,  with  eyes  at  the  base  j foot  cylindri- 
cal. The  shell  is  tlrin,  tubular,  irregularly 
and  slightly  twisted  ; aperture  round  j apex 
pointed. 

VERMELIA.  A genus  of  Annulata  com- 
posed of  species  of  SerpuJee,  and  found  on 
stones,  shells,  fuci,  &c.  They  are  attached 
by  tlie  whole  length  of  their  shell,  no  part 
being  free.  The  tube  is  testaceous,  cylindri- 
cal, gradually  lessening  at  one  end,  and 
more  or  less  twisted. 

VESICULOSA.  A group  of  Dipterous 
insects,  nearly  allied  to  Bombylius;  with  the 
wings  deflexed  at  each  side  of  the  body  ; the 
alulets  very  large,  and  covering  the  halteres; 
the  head  small  and  globular  ; the  thorax 
very  gibbose  ; the  abdomen  vesiculose  ; and 
the  proboscis  directed  backwards,  or  wanting. 

VESPA  : VESPIDiE.  A family  of  acu- 
leated  Hymenopterous  insects,  (including 
the  common  Wasp  and  Hornet,)  which  live 
in  temporary  societies,  consisting  of  males, 
females,  and  workers  or  neuters.  They  are 
characterized  by  their  geniculate  antennas, 
composed  in  the  males  of  thirteen  joints,  and 
sometimes,  in  this  sex,  hooked  at  the  ex- 
tremity. Mandibles  strong  and  dentated  ; 
clypeus  large ; ligula  plumose  or  bilobed. 
The  sting  olf  the  females  and  neuters  long, 
powerful,  and  highly  venomous.  The  econo- 
my of  these  insects  is  scarcely  less  interesting 
than  that  of  the  hive  bee  (with  which  they 
agree  in  their  habit  of  constructing  hexago- 
nal cells  arranged  in  combs  of  different  size.) 
[See  Bee.] 

The  societies  are,  however,  annual,  being 
dissolved  at  the  approach  of  winter.  The 
nests  are  of  varied  size,  according  to  the 

number  of  the  society  by  which  they  are 
inhabited,  being  from  time  to  time  enlarged 
during  tlie  summer,  as  the  community  be- 
comes more  and  more  extensive.  Previous 
to  the  setting  in  of  the  winter,  the  females, 
which  have  been  but  recently  devcloj)ed,  are 
impregnated  by  the  males,  which  soon  after- 
wards die  j the  females  then  disperse,  seek- 
ing winter  quarters,  in  sheltered  situations!  i 
and  those  which  survive  the  rigours  of  winter 
commence  the  building  of  a new  nest  at  the 
return  of  the  spring,  in  which  they  deposit 
eggs  and  tend  their  young  themselves  ; these 
at  first  consisting  entirely  of  neuters,  which 
assist  their  parent  in  the  duties  of  the  nest.  ^ 
The  nests  are  either  built  underground  in 
holes,  in  banks,  or  are  attached  to  the 
branches  of  trees,  or  the  woodwork  of  out-  ! 
houses.  They  are  composed  of  a paper-like  \ 
substance  formed  of  finely-gnawed  wood,  or  ! 
the  bark  of  trees,  reduced  to  a kind  of  paste  ! 
by  the  action  of  the  jaws,  and  contain  a 1 
variable  number  of  cells,  which  are  of  an  ; 
hexagonal  form,  arranged  in  tiers  with  the 
mouth  downwards,  or  opening  sideways,  in  ( 
which  the  larvse  and  pupas  are  contained.  ' 
The  larva:  of  the  wasp  tribe  are  vermiform  ' 
and  without  feet : those  of  the  solitary  species  ‘ 
are  enclosed  separately  in  a cell,  in  which  i 
the  mother  deposits,  with  singular  apparent 
foresight,  at  the  same  time  with  the  egg,  the  ! 
bodies  of  Insects,  killed  for  the  purpose,  and 
upon  which  the  larva  feeds.  The  nest  is 
generally  surrounded  by  an  envelope,  1 
pierced  with  a common  central  opening,  j 
The  larva;  are  nourished  with  the  juices  or  ; 
pulp  of  fruit  provided  for  them  by  the  neu-  j 
ters  ; they  are  shut  up,  and  spin  for  them-  i 
selves  a cocoon,  when  about  to  become  j 
nymphs.  i 

These  insects  are  very  voracious,  preying  I 
upon  other  insects,  sugar,  meat,  fruit,  honey,  j 
&c.,  which,  after  being  properly  prepared  in  i 
the  stomach  of  the  winged  insects,  is  dis-  | 
gorged,  and  serves  as  food  for  the  j’oung,  ; 
which  are  fed  therewith  daily  ; the  females  | 
as  well  as  neuters  assisting  in  this  task.  The 
males,  as  in  all  other  social  insects,  are  drones 
performing  no  kind  of  labour.  Notwith- 
standing the  powerful  sting  of  the  Wasp,  it 
is  liable  to  the  attacks  of  other  insects.  The 
Hornet  (Vespa  crabro)  buiids  its  nest  in  de- 
caying hollow  trees,  under  the  eaves  of 
barns,  &c.  [See  Wasp  and  Hoexet.]  ^ 

Paste-hoakd  Wasps.  (CAar/er^rs.)  We 
shall  conclude  the  article  Vespidoe  with  an 
account  of  a South  American  Wasp  which 
collects  honey  ; as  described  by  Mr.  Adam 
White.  “ Some  of  the  Wasp  tribe  of  the 
New  World  form  their  nests  of  a solid  and 
rather  thick  pasteboard.  Such  structures 
have  been  met  with  in  Pennsylvania,  while 
they  occur  frequently  in  the  more  tropi- 
cal parts  of  South  America  as  far  ns  Buenos 
Ayres,  and  very  probably  much  to  the 
south  of  that  point : in  the  description  of 
the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  Wafer  mentions 
“ the  bird’s  nest  bee,  the  hives  of  which  are 
black  and  hard,  hanging  from  the  trees  like 
birds’  nests.”  'The  best  known  is  that  of  the 
Chartergus  nididans,  which  is  formed  of  a 
beautifully  polished  white  and  solid  paste- 
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: board,  impenetrable  by  the  weather.  It  has 
; been  fully  described  by  Reaumur  in  the  sixth 
■ volume  of  his  ‘ilemoires:’  in  the  British 
Jluseura  there  are  two  sweimeiis  of  this  nest. 
They  arc  securely  attached  to  the  branch  of 
a tree  by  their  upper  end,  and  vary  much  in 
length,  from  a few  inches,  ns  in  the  Museum 
8[>ecimen8,  to  two  feet  or  even  more.  In  the 
former  case  they  are  more  or  less  round,  and 
have  but  four  or  five  combs,  while  in  the 
latter  they  are  of  a long  cylindrical  shape, 
and  have  a corresponding  number  of  parti- 
tions ; additional  combs  are  added  to  the 
lower  part  as  the  occupants  increase  in  num- 
ber. These  combs  are  horizontal,  convex 
on  the  under  side,  and  fixed  to  the  walls  of 
the  nest  by  their  whole  circumference.  The 
cells  are  hexagonal  and  open  downwards, 
as  in  most  other  nests  constructed  by  the 
VespUUe.  Each  of  the  combs  has  a hole  near 
the  middle,  through  which  access  is  obtained 
to  the  uppermost  apartments.  The  upper 
entrance  is  by  a small  round  orifice  near  the 
middle  of  the  under  side,  which  is  more  or 
less  funnel-shaped. 

“ The  insects  which  form  these  curious 
habitations  have  been  observed  by  Lacordaire 
in  their  native  country.  Their  societies  are 
not  dissolved  each  year,  as  happens  with  the 
wasps  of  our  climates,  which,  on  the  approach 
of  cold  weather,  are  nearly  all  cut  off.  The 
nests  are  found  in  copse-wood,  principally 
near  plantations  (at  least  in  (iuiana),  and 
are  generally  suspended  at  a height  of  three 
or  four  feet  from  the  ground.  During  the 
rainy  season,  from  January  to  the  middle  of 
June,  only  perfect  nests  are  to  be  met  wdth  j 
in  January  and  February  the  cells  are  in 
great  measure  filled  with  larvie ; in  March 
and  April  these  decrease  in  number,  and  by 
the  end  of  May  scarcely  any  are  to  be  found. 
These  are  thought  to  turn  into  females, 
which,  not  finding  room  in  their  old  nursery, 
emigrate  and  form  new  eolonies,  as  when 
the  fine  season  returns,  which  is  about  the 
middle  of  June,  nests  are  to  be  found  in  pro- 
gress ; but  instead  of  only  one  female  being 
at  work,  as  is  the  case  with  our  wasps,  La- 
cordaire has  observed  os  many  as  a dozen 
busily  engaged  in  constructing  their  new 
abode.  As  soon  as  a series  of  cells  is  com- 
pleted larva  may  be  found  in  them,  and  the 
nest  is  gradually  increased  by  the  addition 
of  new  combs.  In  September  the  structure 
is  half  finished,  and  towards  the  end  of  No- 
vember it  is  most  frequently  completed.  The 
old  nests  of  the  preceding  year  continue 
peopled  os  before,  but  new  larvie  were  only 
observed  in  them  in  abundance  in  September 
or  October  ; these  are  believed  to  turn  into 
neuters  : if  this  is  the  case,  the  reverse  takes 
place  with  the  European  wasps,  the  neuters 
of  which  are  first  excluded. 

Mr.  Walter  Hawkins  has  presented  to  the 
collection  of  the  British  Museum  a paste- 
board nest  discovered  in  June,  1837,  in  the 
wrxxls  situated  along  the  banks  of  the  Yan- 
cay,  a tributary  stream  of  the  Uruguay,  and 
takes  its  rise  in  the  province  of  Entrerios : 
it  was  about  seven  feet  from  the  ground. 
Viewed  sideways,  it  is  of  an  oblong  form, 
rounded  at  the  base  ; the  orifices  at  the  side, 
near  the  bottom,  bulge  out  considerably. 
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When  viewed  from  beneath  it  is  somewhat 
ovate.  It  is  very  generally  covered  with 
conical  knobs  of  various  shapes,  nearly  all 
of  which  ore  more  or  less  rubbed  at  the  end, 
but  in  some  places,  less  exposed,  they  are 
pointed,  and  in  many  instances  nearly  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  long.  At  the  very  to]), 
and  on  the  side  above  the  entrance,  there  are 
but  few  of  these  projections  ; in  two  or  three 
places  the  surface  is  very  distinctly  con- 
tracted ; and  in  the  concavities  are  no  pro- 
jecting points ; the  knobs  seem  to  run  in 
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irregular,  generally  transverse,  ridges.  The 
entrances  are  artfully  protected  by  pent 
roofs  from  the  weather,  which,  in  the  rainy 
season,  is  sometimes  very  violent ; they  are 
also  BO  intricately  twisted,  as  to  prevent  the 
ingress  of  any  moth  or  other  enemy,  at  least 
of  any  size.  The  hardness  of  the  whole  mass 
must  tend  very  much  to  protect  its  con-  ■ 
structor  from  the  attacks  of  insect  or  honey-  ! 
seeking  animals  ; and  the  natives,  with  some 
degree  of  probability,  believe,  that  feline  and 
other  animals  are  deterred  from  taking  the 
nest  by  the  pointed  knobs  with  which  it  is 
covered.  The  substance  is  hard,  the  texture 
close,  and,  when  seen  with  a slight  magni- 
fying power,  seems  curiously  matted.  The 
natives  say  that  it  is  principally  formed  of 
the  dried  dung  of  the  Carpincho  and  dried 
rushes  and  underwood.  The  Carpincho  is 
a species  of  Tapir  or  Water-hog,  and  is  am- 
phibious. I 

Many  of  the  uppermost  combs  have  the  ' 
cells,  in  the  middle,  filled  with  a brownish 
red  honey,  which,  in  its  present  state,  pos- 
sesses scarcely  any  smell  or  taste.  Azara, 
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in  the  account  of  )iis  residence  in  various 
parts  of  South  America,  mentioned  tlie  fact 
of  several  Wasps  of  these  countries  collecting 
honey.  Tire  occurrence  of  lioney  in  tlie 
combs  of  these  Myrapetra  confirms  tlie  ac- 
curacy of  Azara’s  observation,  and  is  made 
by  a Vespidous  insect  having  the  first  joint 
of  the  abdomen  elongated  into  a pedicel. 

VESPERTILTONIDiE.  The  name  given 
to  a family  of  Bats,  including  most  of  tliose 
belonging  to  temperate  climates.  [See  Bat.] 

VICUGNA.  A Ruminant  quadruped  of 
South  America,  belonging  to  tlie  Camelidce 
family,  and  bearing  considerable  resemblance 
to  the  Alpaca.  They  inhabit  the  mountain 
ranges,  and  are  remarkable  for  tlie  fineness 
of  tlieir  wool,  which  has  a texture  tliat  may 
, be  termed  silken  ; and  they  are  accordingly 
much  in  request. 

VI PE  RID iE.  A group  of  venomous 
snakes,  of  which  there  are  many  species 
and  varieties  diifused  almost  everywhere 
throughout  the  habitable  globe,  Africa  and 
America  being,  however,  far  more  infested 
by  them  than  Europe.  A description  of  the 
different  kinds,  after  what  we  have  said  of 
these  reptiles  under  their  respective  appella- 
tions, would  be  neither  interesting  nor  in- 
structive ; we  therefore  pass  on  to  the  com- 
mon Viper,  occasionally  met  with  by  those 
whose  occupations  take  them  to  our  heaths, 
woods,  and  water  meadows. 

The  Common  Viper  or  Abder  (_Vipera 
iertis')  is  the  only  poisonous  reptile  indige- 
nous to  this  country  j and  is  abundantly 
found  in  many  parts  of  Scotland,  Eng- 
land, and  Wales,  particularly  in  chalky 
and  stony  districts,  frequenting  heaths,  dry 
woods,  and  banks.  In  Ireland  it  certainly 
does  not  exist.  On  the  continent  of  Europe 
it  is  extensively  distributed,  being  found 
from  the  uortliem  parts  of  Russia  to  the 
south  of  Italy  and  Spain,  and  its  presence  is 
everywhere  dreaded  on  account  of  its  venom- 
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0113  qualities.  It  seldom  arrives  at  a greater 
length  than  two  feet,  though  it  is  occasionally 
met  with  above  three.  The  ground  colour 
of  the  male  is  a dirty  yellow  ; that  of  the 
female  is  deeper.  ■ The  back  is  marlicd 
throughout  its  whole  length  with  a series 


of  rhomboidal  black  spots,  touching  each 
other  at  the  points ; the  sides  are  marked 
with  triangular  ones  ; and  tlie  lielly  is  en- 
tirely black.  It  is  chiefly  distinguished 
from  the  common  black  snake  by  the  colour 
which  in  the  latter  is  more  beautifully  mot- 
tled i os  well  as  by  the  head,  which  is  thicker 
tlian  the  body  ; but  particularly  by  the  tail,  , 
which  in  the  Viper,  though  it  terminates  in 
a point,  does  not  run  tapering  to  so  great  a 
length  as  in  tlie  other  : when,  therefore,  other 
distinctions  fail,  the  difference  of  Ihe  tail 
can  be  discerned  with  ease.  The  venom  of 
the  Viper  is  less  virulent  than  that  of  many 
of  the  poisonous  serpents,  but  still  suffi- 
ciently severe,  in  the  warmer  climates,  to 
produce  even  the  most  fatal  results.  The 
remedies  usually  employed  are  the  external 
application  of  oil  and  the  internal  adminis- 
tration of  ammonia. 

The  apparatus  by  which  the  poison  wounds 
are  inflicted,  which  render  these  and  so  many 
other  serpents  so  formidable,  is  described 
by  Mr.  Bell,  in  his  work  on  ‘British  Rep- 
tiles,’ as  follows  : — On  each  side  of  the  upper 
jaw,  instead-  of  the  outer  row  of  teeth  which 
are  found  in  non-venomous  serpents,  there 
exist  two  or  three,  or  more,  long,  curv^,  and 
tubular  teeth,  the  first  of  which  is  larger 
than  the  others,  and  is  attached  to  a small 
movable  bone,  articulated  to  the  maxillary 
bone,  and  moved  by  a muscular  apparatus, 
by  which  the  animal  has  the  power  of  erect- 
ing it.  In  a state  of  rest  the  fang  reclines 
backwards  along  the  margin  of  the  jaw,  and 
is  covered  by  a fold  of  skin  ; but  when 
about  to  be  called  into  use,  it  is  erected  by 
means  of  a small  muscle,  and  brought  to 
stand  perpendicular  to  the  bone.  The  tooth 
itself  is  it  as  were  perforated  by  a tube.  This 
tube,  although  completely  enclosed,  except- 
ing at  its  basal  and  apical  orifices,  must  be 
considered  as  formed  merely  by  the  closing 
round  of  a groove  in  the  external  part  of  tl»e 
tooth  itself,  and  hence  not  in  any  way  con-  ! 
nected  with  the  inner  cavity  of  the  tooth,  in  : 
which  exists  the  pulp  upon  which  the  sub- 
stance of  the  tooth  is  formed.  The  base  of  , 
the  tooth,  and  consequently  the  basal  orifice  1 
of  the  tube  just  described,  is  embedded  in  a I 
sac,  into  which  the  poison  is  poured  from 
the  ducts  of  the  glandular  structure  by  which 
it  is  secreted,  and  which  is  believed  to  re-  | 
present  the  parotid  gland  of  the  higher  v»-^| 
tebrata.  The  poisonous  fluid  itself  is  in- 
odorous, tasteless,  and  of  a yellow  colour. 
It  is  secreted  in  greater  quantities,  and  its 
qualities  are  more  virulent  in  a high  temper- 
ature than  in  cold.  . . . When  the  animal 
inflicts  the  wound,  the  pressure  on  the  tooth 
forces  a small  drop  of  the  poison  through 
the  tube  ; it  passes  through  the  external 
orifice,  ivhich  is  situated  on  the  concave  side 
of  the  curved  tooth,  and  is  in  the  form  of  a 
slit.  The  manner  in  which  the  blow  is  in- 
flicted is  as  follows.  The  animal  generally 
throws  itself  in  the  first  place  into  a coil 
more  or  less  close,  and  the  anterior  part  of 
the  body  is  raised.  The  neck  is  bent  some- 
what abruptly  backwards,  and  the  head 
fixed  almost  horizontally.  In  an  instant 
the  head  is,  os  it  were,  launched  by  a sudden 
effort  towards  the  object  of  its  anger,  and 
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i the  erected  tooth  struck  into  it,  and  with 
. the  velocity  of  thought.  It  is  found  by  ex- 
1 periment  that  tlie  effect  of  subsequent  wounds 
18  greatly  diminished  either  by  the  diminu- 
tion of  the  quantity  of  venom,  or  by  some 
deterioration  of  its  strength ; so  that  if  a 
venomous  Serpent  be  made  repeatedly  to 
inflict  wounds,  without  allowing  sufficiently 
long  intervals  for  it  to  recover  its  powers, 
each  successive  bite  becomes  less  and  less 
effective.” 

i The  Viper,  like  many  other  of  the  poison- 
' ous  groups  of  Serpents,  is  ovo-viviparous. 
If  a female  Viper  about  to  bring  forth  her 
young  be  killed,  and  the  young  ones  set  at 
. liberty  by  opening  the  abdomen,  they  will 
immediately  crawl  about,  and  on  being  ir- 
ritated will  throw  themselves  into  an  atti- 
! tude  of  defence.  The  number  of  young 
: produced  at  each  birth  varies  from  about 
twelve  to  twenty.  During  the  cold  months 
of  the  year  the  Viiier,  like  the  other  reptilia, 

■ finds  a secure  retreat  in  which  to  hibernate. 
Shrews,  field-mice,  and  other  small  animals 
are  the  Viiier’s  food.  There  are  two  or  three 
, varieties,  as  the  Red  Viper,  the  Black  Viper, 

; &c. 

■\^RGTJT^ARIA.  A genus  of  Coralliferous 
Polypi,  closely  allied  to  the  genus  Pennatula, 
but'having  the  laminte  between  which  the 
polypi  are  situated  much  shorter.  Like  that 
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. genus,  one  extremity  of  it  is  always  without 
polypi,  and  somewhat  resembles  the  barrel 
of  a feather.  It  is  l>elieved  to  be  phospho- 
rescent, like  many  of  the  other  allied  genera. 
Our  figure  shows,  better  than  a description, 
1 the  form  of  this  singularly  beautiful  genus. 

1 VITKINA.  A genus  of  small  land  shells, 

1 ovate,  thin,  glossy,  and  fragile  ; spire  short, 
1 the  last  whorl  large ; aperture  oval.  The 
1 body  of  the  animal  is  long,  with  four  ten- 
1 . tacula,  two  of  which  have  eyes  at  the  summit. 
1 The  species  are  all  recent,  and  found  among 
1 moss  and  grass  in  damp  situations.  They 
1 . greatly  reseml)le  young  specimens  of  the 
1 .'genus  Helix,  from  which  they  are  distin- 
1 , guished  by  their  never  being  urabilicated 
1 or  perforated. 

1 VIVERRA:  VIVERRID^.  A genus 
liand  family  of  carnivorous  quodrujjcds, 
1 ' whicli  in  the  Linnaian  arrangement  included 
1 (besides  the  true  Civets,  to  which  the  genus 

Viverra  is  now  restricted)  various  animals 
differing  remarkably  in  form,  in  structure, 
and  in  habits  ; as  ichneumons,  coatimondis, 
genets,  weasels,  &c.  The  true  Civets,  as  Mr. 
Bennett,  in  his  ‘ Tower  Menagerie,’  observes, 
yield  in  the  extent  of  their  carnivorous  pro- 
pensities to  the  cats  alone,  whom  they  ap- 
proach very  closely  in  many  points  of  their 
zoological  character,  as  well  as  in  their  pre- 
datory, sanguinary,  and  noetunial  habits.  In 
addition  to  the  six  incisors  and  two  canines 
which  are  common  to  the  whole  of  the  true 
Carnivora,  they  ha^e  on  each  side  and  in 
each  jaw  six  molars,  one  of  which  is  pecu- 
liarly adapted  for  lacerating  flesh,  while  the 
rest  are  more  or  less  of  the  ordinary  form. 
Their  tongues  are  furnished  with  the  same 
elevated  and  pointed  papillas  which  give  so 
remarkable  an  asperity  to  those  of  the  cats, 
and  their  claws  are  half  retractile.  The 
toes  are  five  ip  number  on  each  of  their  feet, 
and  their  extremities  alone  are  applied  to 
the  ground  in  walking  ; the  animals  are 
consequently  completely  digitigrade.  But 
the  most  distinctive  character  of  the  group 
consists  in  an  opening  near  the  tail,  leading 
into  a double  cavity  of  considerable  size,  fur- 
nished with  glands  and  follicles  for  the  se- 
cretion of  the  peculiar  odoriferous  substance 
so  well  known  as  the  produce  of  the  Civet, 
and  from  which  the  animal  derives  its  name. 
[See  Civet.] 

VIZCACHA.  [See  Bizcacua.] 

VOLXJTA  : VOLUTIDiE.  A genus  and 
family  of  testaceous  gasteropodous  Mollusca, 
principally  found  in  tropical  seas,  and  whose 
shells  are  prized  above  most  others  for  their 
beauty  and  rarity.  The  animals  inhabiting 
them  have  the  head  distinct,  and  tw'O  short 
triangular  tentacula,  with  eyes  at  the  base, 
and  a long  thick  proboscis  or  trunk  ; foot 
very  large.  The  Volutidee  comprise  nume- 
rous species,  both  recent  and  fossil,  and  may 
be  regarded  ns  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  beautiful  families  of  the  spiral  Testacea, 
whether  in  regard  to  the  elegance  of  the 
shells  themselves,  or  as  exhibiting  a principle 
of  variation  in  their  structure  hardly  to  be 
excelled.  They  are  generally  smooth,  sinn- 
ing, and  the  colours  bright  and  varied  ; they 
differ  exceedingly  in  form  and  size,  some 
being  globular,  others  oval,  some  turreted, 
and  others  with  only  a very  small  spire  j but 
though  they  vary  in  the  figure  of  the  shell 
and  of  the  aperture,  they  are  recognized  by 
the  emorgination  without  a canal  which  ter- 
minates it,  and  by  the  oblique  plaits  of  the 
columella.  Some  of  them  have  spines  at 
the  upper  part  of  each  whorl,  which  form  a 
kind  of  thorny  crown  ; many  are  curiously 
marked  with  lines  and  spots,  so  as  to  form 
some  resemblance  to  a line  of  printed  music; 
and  one  very  scarce  species  is  marked  with 
five  or  six  transverse  milk-white  bands  upon 
a dark  grounrl,  and  spotted  with  reddish 
brown,  forming  a beautiful  contrast  of  co- 
lours. Many  of  them  attain  a very  large 
size  i but  the  fossil  species  are  generally 
smaller  than  the  recent. 

VOLVARIA.  A genus  of  Univalve 
Mollusca,  found  on  the  coasts  of  Africa  and 
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China.  The  shell  is  oval,  cylindrical,  and 
spirially  striatedi  spire  very  short;  aperture 
narrow,  and  as  long  as  the  shell ; columella 
with  three  oblique  plaits  ; outer  lip  thin. 

VOLE.  {Arvicola.)  Under  the  word  Rat 
will  be  found  a description  of  the  Bank  Vole 
or  Water  Rat.  The  species  we  have  now  to 
describe  is  called  the  Field  Vole  or  Shokt- 
TAii.ED  Field  Mouse  {Arvicola  agreatis)  ; a 
small  Rodent  animal,  which  is  exceedingly 
prolific,  and  whose  depredations  in  the  field, 
the  rick-yo,rd,  and  the  granary  are  higlily 
injurious  to  the  agriculturist.  This  little 
creature  is  of  a reddish-brown  colour,  mixed 
with  grey,  on  its  upper  parts,  and  ash-colour 
beneath ; feet  and  tail  dusky.  Length  of 
the  head  and  body,  four  inches  ; tail  about 
one  inch  and  a quarter.  The  head  is  large  ; 
muzzle  very  obtuse ; the  body  thick ; the 
tail  not  more  than  one-third  the  length  of 
the  body,  sparingly  covered  with  hair.  The 
female  forms  her  nest  of  dried  grass,  and 
produces  six  or  seven  young  at  a time.  The 
nature  of  the  Field  Vole’s  food  is  decidedly 
vegetable,  as  we  might  indeed  infer  from 
the  following  interesting  facts,  related  by 
Mr.  Jesse  in  the  first  series  of  his  ‘Glean- 
ings : ' — “ An  extraordinary  instance  of  the 
rapid  increase  of  Mice,  and  of  the  injury 
they  sometimes  do,  occurred  a few  years  ago 
in  the  new  plantations  made  by  order  of  the 
Crown  in  Dean  Forest,  Gloucestershire,  and 
in  the  New  Forest,  Hampshire.  Soon  after 
the  formation  of  these  plantations,  a sudden 
and  rapid  increase  of  Mice  took  place  in 
them,  wluch  threatened  destruetion  to  the 
whole  of  the  young  plants.  Vast  numbers 
of  these  were  killed  ; the  Mice  having  eaten 
through  the  roots  of  five-year-old  oaks  and 
chestnuts,  generally  just  below  the  surface 
of  the  ground.  Hollies  also,  which  were  five 
or  six  feet  high,  were  barked  round  the  bot- 
tom ; and  in  some  instances  the  Mice  had 
crawled  up  the  tree,  and  were  seen  feeding 
on  the  bark  of  the  upper  branehes.  In  the 
reports  made  to  Government  on  the  subject, 
it  appeared  that  the  roots  had  been  eaten 
through  wherever  they  obstructed  the  runs 
of  the  Mice.  Varions  plans  were  devised  for 
their  destruction ; traps  were  set,  poison 
laid,  and  cats  tnmed  out ; but  nothing  ap- 
peared to  lessen  their  nnmber.  It  was  at 
last  suggested,  that  if  holes  were  dug,  into 
which  the  Mice  might  be  enticed  or  fall, 
their  destruction  might  be  effected.”  Holes, 
it  appears,  were  accordingly  made  in  Dean 
Forest,  about  twenty  yards  asunder,  and 
from  eighteen  to  twenty  inches  in  depth, 
hollowed  out  much  wider  at  bottom  than  at 
the  top  ; so  that  the  animal,  w’hen  once  in, 
could  not  easily  get  out  again.  In  these 
holes  at  least  thirty  thousand  Mice  were 
found  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  months  ; 
and  it  was  calculated  that  a much  greater 
number  than  these  were  taken  out  of  the 
holes,  after  being  caught,  by  stoats,  weasels, 
kites,  hawks,  owls,  crows,  magpies,  &c.  The 
Field  Vole  either  burrows  itself,  or  takes 
possession  of  the  excavations  made  by  the 
mole  and  other  burrowing  animals. 

VOLVOX.  The-  name  given  to  certain 
infusorial  animalcules  which  swarm  in  our 


stagnant  waters.  They  are  globular  bodies,  : 
revolving  on  their  axis,  and  containing  more  ' 
minute  globes,  each  of  which  also,  in  uU 
probability,  contains  an  embryo  race.  | 

VULPES.  [See  Fox.]  | 

VULSELLA.  A genus  of  Conchiferons  ' 
Jlollusca,  the  shells  of  which  are  brought 
from  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  seas  of  New 
Holland,  and  are  generally  found  buried  in  1 
sponge.  They  are  oblong,  longitudinal, 
nearly  equivalve,  and  irregular  ; hinge  with 
a prominent  callosity  in  each  valve,  showing 
an  impression  of  a conical  and  arched  jiit 
for  the  ligament  ; the  interior  is  iridescent. 

VULTURID.®.  A family  of  diurnal 
Accipitrine  birds,  characterized  by  an  elon-  ' 
gated  beak,  curved  only  at  the  tip,  and  by  i 
having  a greater  or  less  proportion  of  the 
head,  and  sometimes  of  the  neck,  denuded 
of  feathers.  In  general,  the  birds  belonging 
to  this  family  are  of  a cowardly  nature, 
living  on  dead  carcases  and  oifal ; their 
gnllet  dilates  into  a considerable  crop,  which, 
when  distended  with  garbage,  projects  above  j 
the  furcular  bone.  When  gorged  with  food  | 
the  bird  is  reduced  to  a state  of  stupidity,  ; 
and  a fetid  hnmour  is  discharged  from  the 
nostrils.  ! 

“The  Vnltures,”  as  Mr.  Swainson  has  re-  ; 
marked,  “ are  the  great  scavengers  of  nature 
in  hot  latitudes,  where  putrefaction  is  most  | 
rapid,  and  most  injurious  to  health  ; and  the 
disposition  of  their  numbers  is  regulated  by  j 
an  all-wise  Creator  according  to  their  useful- 
ness. They  are  sparingly  scattered  over  the 
south  of  Europe  ; in  Egypt  they  are  more 
numerous  ; but  in  tropical  America,  although 
the  sjiecies  are  fewer,  the  individuals  are 
much  more  plentiful.  No  sooner  is  an  ani- 
mal dead  than  its  carcase  is  surrounded  by 
numbers  of  these  birds,  who  suddenly  ap- 
pear, coming  from  all  quarters,  in  situations  ; 
w’here  not  one  had  just  before  been  seen.  - 
The  nakedness  of  the  head,  and  frequently 
of  the  neck,  is  most  apparent  in  those  who^  , 
geographic  range  is  limited  to  the  NewWorld,  i 
at  the  head  of  which  division  stand  two  re-  ■ 
markable  species,  the  celebrated  Condor  of  ! 
the  Andes,  and  the  Papa,  or  King  Vulture, 
of  the  Brazilian  forests.  The  first  is  well 
known  for  the  loftiness  of  its  flight  and  its 
amazing  strength,  while  the  latter  is  the , 
only  species  whose  colouring  is  not  dark  orij 
sombre.”  We  shall  now  describe  a European 
species. 

The  Griffon  Vulture.  {Vulturfulrus.) 
This  bird  inhabits  the  mountainous  parts  of 
the  north  of  Europe,  Silesia,  Dalmatia,  the 
Tyrol,  Spain  (where,  near  Gibraltar,  it  is 
abundant),  the  Alps,  the  Pyrenees,  Turkey, 
and  the  (jrecian  Archipelago.  Its  nest  is 
usually  formed  upon  the  most  elevated  and 
inaccessible  rocks,  or  upon  the  loftiest  trees 
of  the  forest.  Its  eggs,  geuerallj’  two  or  three 
in  number,  are  of  a dull  greenish  or  grayish 
I white,  slightly  marked  with  pale  reddi'h 
spots,  and  with  a rough  surface.  “ Like  all 
the  oilier  birds  of  its  tribe,”  says  Mr.Bciinct, 
“it  feeds  iiriiicipally  upon  dead  carcases,  to 
which  it  is  frequently  attracted  in  very  con- 
siderable numbers.  When  it  has  once  made 
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a lodgment  upon  its  prey,  it  rarely  quits  the 
banquet  wliile  a morsel  of  flesh  remains,  so 
that  it  is  nut  uncommon  to  see  it  perched 
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upon  a putrefying  body  for  several  succes- 
sive days.  It  never  attempts  to  carry  off  a 
portion  even  to  satisfy  its  young,  but  feeds 
them  by  disgorging  the  half-digested  morsel 
from  its  maw. 

The  Sociable  Voi.njRE.  (.Vulturauricu- 
taris.)  This  is  a gigantic  species,  inhabiting 
the  greater  part  of  Africa,  and  said  by  some 
naturalists  to  be  also  found  in  Greece.  Its 
head  and  greater  portion  of  the  neck  are  red 
and  naked,  the  folds  of  red  naked  skin  ori- 
ginating behind  the  ears,  and  surrounding 
the  upper  part  of  them:  the  throat  is  covered 
with  blackish  hairs,  and  the  lower  and  back 
I part  of  the  neck  clothed  with  a ruff  of  black- 
ish curling  feathers.  The  plumage  of  the 


suClABLB  VULTURE. 

(VOLrOR  AORICOLABIS.) 

I bo<ly,  wings,  and  tail  are  of  a blackish-brown 
t colour,  rather  lighter  beneath  than  above  ; 
I feathers  of  the  breast,  belly,  and  sides  be- 
1 neath,  narrow,  long,  pointed, projecting  from 
t the  l)ody  so  as  to  discover  the  nearly  pure 
I white  down  which  everywhere  closely  covers 
1 it,  and  extends  beyond  the  feathers  on  the 


lower  and  anterior  parts  of  the  neck.  Legs 
brownish ; claws  light  brown.  In  size  the 
Sociable  Vulture  is  equal  to  the  Condor, 
measuring  upwards  of  ten  feet  across  the 
wings  expanded.  The  nest  is  built  in  the 
fissures  of  rocks,  and  the  female  generally 
lays  two,  sometimes  three  eggs.  During  the 
period  of  incubation  the  male  keeps  watch 
at  the  entrance  of  the  cave. 

_ It  has  been  observed  of  this  gigantic  spe- 
cies, that  it  is  “ a fit  machine  for  assisting  in 
the  clearance  of  the  soil  of  Africa  from  the 
putrid  bodies  of  elephants,  hippopotami, 
rhinoceroses,  and  giraffes,  that  it  haunts  the 
caverns  of  rocks,  and  is  altogether  a moun- 
tain bird.  There  its  night  is  passed,  and 
there,  among  the  lofty  crags,  it  retires  to  re- 
pose when  it  has  sated  its  appetite.  Le  Vail- 
lant  saw  large  flocks  of  them  perched  at  sun- 
rise on  the  precipitous  entrances  to  their 
abodes,  and  sometimes  the  extent  of  the 
rocky  region  was  marked  by  a continued 
chain  of  these  birds.  Their  tails  are  worn 
down  by  friction  against  their  craggy  haunts 
and  by  the  soil  of  the  plains,  in  consequence 
of  the  laborious  efforts  which  they  make  to 
raise  themselves  into  the  air  : when  once  on 
the  wing,  however,  their  flight  is  grand  and 
powerful.  They  rise  higher  and  higher,  till 
their  enormous  bulk  is  lost  to  human  ken  ; 
but  though  beyond  the  sphere  of  man’s 
vision,  the  telescopic  eye  of  the  bird  is  at 
work.  The  moment  afly  animal  sinks  to 
the  earth  in  death,  the  imperceptible  Vul- 
ture detects  it.  Does  the  hunter  bring  down 
some  large  quadruped  beyond  his  powers  to 
remove,  and  leave  it  to  obtain  assistance  ? — 
on  his  return,  however  speedy,  he  finds  it 
surrounded  by  a band  of  Vultures,  where 
not  one  was  to  be  seen  a quarter  of  an  hour 
before.” 

The  Egyptian  Vulture.  {N'eophron 
perenopterus.')  The  Egyptian  Neophron, 
which  has  also  been  denominated  Pharaoh’s 
Chicken,  is  the  smallest  of  the  Vulture  tribe; 
its  natural  habitation,  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea.  The  adult  has  the  front 
of  the  head,  the  upper  part  of  the  throat 
and  cere  naked,  and  of  a bright  yellow. 
The  plumage  is  altogether  of  a pure  white, 
with  the  exception  of  the  quill  feathers, 
which  are  black  : legs,  feet,  and  base  of  the 
bill  yellow  ; point  of  the  bill,  black.  There 
is  scarcely  any  difference  in  the  colouring 
and  plumage  in  the  adults  of  both  sexes. 
The  young  of  the  year  are  of  a deep  brown, 
slightly  spotted  with  lighter  brown  and  white, 
and  do  not  attain  their  adult  plumage  for 
two  or  three  years. 

In  our  description  of  the  Bearded  Vulture 
we  entered  rather  fully  on  the  often-dis- 
cussed question  of  the  very  acute  sense  of 
smelling  which  has  been  attributed  to  birds 
of  the  Vulture  tribe.  Before  we  quit  the 
subject,  it  may  be  proper  to  mention  that 
Audubon,  in  his  ‘ Birds  of  America,’  insists 
on  it  that  it  is  the  organs  of  sight,  and  not 
those  of  smelling,  that  enables  Vultures  and 
otlier  birds  of  prey  to  discover  carcases  at 
such  immense  distances  as  they  are  said  to 
do.  \Vc  quote  from  him  the  following  pas- 
sage : “ We  were  led  to  call  in  question  the 
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rather  the  neighbourhood  of  fresh  water,  and 
in  Peru  is  protected  as  a scavenger.  These 
I Vultures  may  be  called  gregarious,  and,  as 
Darwin  observes,  are  not  solely  brought  to- 
gether by  the  attraction  of  a common  prey, 
! but  seem  to  have  pleasure  in  society.  He  has 
! observed  a flock  of  them  on  a fine  day  at  a 
great  height,  each  bird  wheeling  round  and 
round  without  closing  its  wings,  in  the  most 
graceful  evolutions.  It  is  clearly  done  for 
sport-sake,  or  may  be  connected  with  their 
matrimonial  alliances. 

For  King  Vulture,  see  SAncoRAitriros. 

For  Bearded  Vulture,  see  GrrAETlis. 


PIED  WaOTAIE (ilOIACU.LA  ALBA.) 

ing  a gorget ; the  back  and  rump  are  dark 
ash  ; wing-coverts  and  secondary  qiulls 
dusky,  edged  with  light  gray  ; prime  quills  , 
black,  with  pale  edges  ; lower  part  of  the  , 
breast  and  belly  white  ; the  middle  feathers  j 
of  the  tail  are  black,  tlie  outermost  white, 
except  at  the  base  and  tips  of  the  inner  webs,  . 
wliich  are  black : legs  black.  These  birds  I 
are  to  be  seen  wherever  there  are  shallow  | 
springs  and  running  waters.  Tliey  make  i 
their  nest  on  the  ground,  of  dry  gra.ss,  moss,  I 
and  small  roots,lined  with  hair  and  fealhep! ; ' 
the  female  lays  five  wliite  eggs,  spotted  with 
brown ; and  both  parents  continue  to  feed 
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accuracy  of  this  opinion,  on  recollecting  the 
observations  of  some  travellers,  wlio  have 
remarked  birds  of  prey  directing  their  course 
towards  dead  animals  floating  in  the  rivers 
in  India,  where  the  wind  blows  steadily  from 
one  point  in  the  compass  for  many  months 
in  succession.  It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  that 
the  effluvia  from  a dead  carcase  in  the  water 
should  proceed  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
current  of  air,  and  affect  the  olfactory  nerves 
of  birds  at  so  many  miles  distant.”  In  order 
to  satisfy  liimself  on  this  point,  Audubon 
made  several  experiments,  one  of  which  was 
as  follows.  Having  stuffed  and  dried  the 
skin  of  a deer,  he  retired  from  it : a Vulture 
soon  approached,  attacked  its  eyes,  which 
were  made  of  painted  clay,  then  w-alked  to 
the  other  extremity,  tore  some  of  the  stitches, 
until  much  of  the  fodder  and  hay  with  which 
it  was  stuffed  was  pulled  out,  and  after  reite- 
rated attempts  to  discover  flesh,  took  flight. 
Afterwards,  he  had  a large  dead  hog  put 
into  a ravine  and  concealed  in  the  briars  ; 
he  saw  many  Vultures  pass  over  it,  but  some 
approached  it,  although  several  dogs  had 
made  a meal  on  it.  He  then  tried  to  approach 
it  liimself,  but  found  the  stench  too  intoler- 
able. This  species  has  great  power  of  wing, 
and  specimens  have  sometimes  been  killed 
in  the  British  isles. 

The  Black  Vulture  or  Gallikago. 
(Cathartes  atratus.)  In  our  article  Turkey 
Buzzard  we  have  described  a species  closely 
allied  to  this  in  appearance  and  habits.  We 
introduce  this  species  as  a well-marked  form 
of  the  family  Vulturidai.  It  is  a native  of 
the  United  States,  and  is  found  in  South 
America,  as  Darwin  informs  us,  as  far  south 
as  Lat.  41°.  It  prefers  a humid  climate,  or 


For  Turkey  VultureandJohn  Crow  Vulture. 
see  Turkey  Buzzard. 

IVAGTAn..  Tlic  species  of  Wagtails 
which  arc  few,  arc  chiefly  confined  to  the 
European  continent,  where  the  indiiiduals 
are  numerous.  Bewick  remarks  that  “in 
almost  all  languages  the  name  of  this  bird 
IS  descriptive  of  its  peculiar  habits.  In  Latin 
Motacilla ; in  French,  Jlotcux,  La  Lavan- 
(Ubre,or  Washer  ; in  England  they  are  some- 
times called  Washers,  from  their  peculiar 
motion  ; in  German  their  name  signifies 
Brook-stilts  ; and  in  Italian,  Shake-tail,” 
&e.  They  are  easily  distinguished  by  their 
brisk  and  lively  motions,  as  well  os  by  the 
great  length  of  their  tails,  which  they  jerk 
up  and  dotvn  incessantly,  from  which  cir- 
cumstance they  derive  their  name.  They 
do  not  hop,  but  run  along  the  ground  very 
nimbly  after  flies  and  other  insects,  on  which 
they  feed  : they  likewise  feed  on  small  worms, 
in  search  of  which  they  frequently  flutter 
round  the  ploughman,  and  follow  the  flocks 
in  search  of  the  flies  which  generally  sur- 
round them.  Their  flight  is  weak  and  un- 
dulating, during  which  they  make  a twitter- 
ing noise ; and  they  seldom  perch.  As  the 
species  do  not  differ  in  their  habits,  and  are  I 
not  very  dissimilar  in  appearance,  it  will  ^ j 
suffleient  that  we  describe  the  one  most  com-  i 
mon  with  us,  viz 

The  Pied  Wagtail,  or  Black  and 
White  Water  Wagtail.  {MotacUla 
alba.)  Its  length  is  about  seven  inches : 
the  bill  is  black ; eyes  hazel ; hinder  part  j 
of  the  head  and  neck  black  j forehead,  i 
cheeks,  and  sides  of  the  neck  white ; the  I 
fore  part  of  the  neck  and  part  of  the  breast  J 
are  black,  bordered  by  a wliitish  line,  form- 
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ami  train  their  young  for  three  or  four  weeks 
after  they  are  able  to  fly.  As  the  winter 
approaches  they  migrate  from  north  to  south. 

WAINSCOT  piOTIIS].  A name  given 
by  collectors  to  different  species  of  Moths,  of 
the  genera  Xonagria  and  Leucasia. 

WALKING-LEAF.  [See  Puru-itm.] 

W.-t-LKUS  or  MORSE.  (.Tn'chectts.)  A 
genus  of  the  Phoculte  or  Seal  family,  though 
differing  greatly  from  them  in  the  cra- 
nium and  the  teeth.  The  head  is  well  pro- 
portioned, round,  obtuse,  eyes  small  and 
brilliant,  upper  lip  remarkably  thick,  co- 


SKDT.'L  ANU  HEAD  OF  WALRUS. 


vered  with  large  pellucid  whiskers  or  bris- 
tles. Nostrils  large,  rounded,  placed  on 
the  upper  part  of  the  snout : no  external 
s ears.  In  the  adult  lower  jaw  there  are 
V neither  incisors  nor  canines,  and  the  lower 
jaw  itself  is  compressed  anteriorly  so  m to 
: fit  between  the  two  enormous  tusks  (canines) 
of  the  upper  jaw,  which  are  directed  down- 
' wards,  and  are  sometimes  two  feet  long. 


WALUOS  on  UOR8Z. 

(trichzoos  hosmaros.) 


The  great  alveoli,  or  sockets  for  containing 
• these  formidable  teeth,  produce  the  cha- 
rracteristic  form  of  the  skull  of  the  Walnis, 
and  make  the  anterior  part  of  tlie  upper  jaw 
.present  an  immense  convex  muzzle,  the 
nostrils  having  an  upward  direction,  and 
: not  terminating  at  the  snout.  It  is  evident 
: that  there  is  a general  resemblance  between 
' the  organization  of  the  Walrus  and  that  of 
! the  Seal  i but  the  development  of  the  brain 


is  not  so  great  in  the  former  as  it  is  in  the 
latter,  and  the  Walrus  appears  to  be  gifted 
with  less  intelligence. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  most  naturalists  that 
Walruses  feed  on  shell-fish  and  marine  vege- 
lables  which  adhere  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 
and  that  one  of  the  uses  of  their  tusks  is  to 
root  up  their  food  from  the  spot  to  which  it 
is  fixed  ; and  the  probability  is,  that  though 
the  Walrus  does  not  abstain  entirely  from 
carnivorous  habits,  marine  plants  form  the 
bulk  of  its  food.  They  swim  rapidly,  but 
their  progress  on  land  is  awkward  and  te- 
dious. They  appear  to  be  monogamous,  and 
the  female  is  said  to  bring  forth  her  young, 
one  only  at  a birth,  either  on  shore  or  on  the 
ice.  The  flesh  is  highly  valued  by  the  in- 
habitants of  the  arctic  regions,  and  our  own 
northern  voyagers  have  often  found  it  a most 
acceptable  repast.  According  to  Professor 
Macgillivray  a small  specimen  was  shot  on 
the  East  coast  of  Harris,  one  of  the  Western 
Isles,  December  1817.  It  was  formerly 
abundant  in  the  Norwegian  seas,  but  is  now 
driven  further  north. 

WANDEROO  MONKEY.  {Macacus  Si- 
lemis.')  A fine  species  of  monkey,  native  of 
Ceylon,  which  is  of  a deep  black  colour,  ex- 
cepting the  long  hairs  about  the  head,  which 
are  more  or  less  of  an  ash  colour,  and  some- 
times almost  white.  This  mane,  as  it  may 
be  called,  descends  on  each  side  of  the  face 
like  a ruff.  The  tail  ends  in  a brush  of  tufted 
hair.  It  is  occasionally  brought  to  this 
country,  but  is  by  no  means  common  in  a 
state  of  confinement.  Father  Maria  has  given 
the  following  account,  which  we  quote  from 
Mr.  Bennett.  “There  are  found  four  sorts 
of  monkeys  on  the  coast  of  Malabar ; the 
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first  is  quite  black,  with  glossy  hair  and  a 
whiteboard  round  the  chin  measuring  rather 
more  than  a palm  in  length.  The  other 
monkeys  pay  to  this  so  profound  a respect 
that  they  are  humble  in  his  presence,  as 
though  they  appreciated  his  superiority.  The 
princes  and  mighty  lords  hold  him  in  much 
estimation  for  his  endowments  of  gravity, 
capacity,  and  the  appearance  of  wisdom 
above  every  other  monkey.  Ho  is  readily 
trained  to  enact  a variety  of  ceremonies  and 
affected  courtesies,  which  he  goes  through 
with  so  grave  a face,  and  so  perfectly,  that  it 
is  a most  wonderful  thing  to  see  them  so  ex- 
actly performed  by  an  irrational  creature.’’ 
We  need  hardly  add  that  this  monkey  is  not 
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endowed  with  more  oapiicity  than  liiB  con- 
geners, lint  from  his  lion-like  mane  and  aspect 
as  well  as  his  strongly  marked  features  and 
colour,  looks  peculiar  among  his  allies. 

WAPITI.  (Cervm  Canadensis.)  This 
animal,  which  is  frequently  called  the  Ca- 
nada Stag,  more  nearly  resembles  the 
European  red  deer,  in  colour,  shape,  and 
form,  than  it  does  any  other  of  the  cervine 
race,  though  it  is  much  larger  and  of  a 
stronger  make.  It  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the 
most  gigantic  of  the  deer  tribe,  frequently 
growing  to  the  height  of  our  tallest  oxen,  and 
possessing  great  activity  as  well  as  strength. 
His  horns,  which  he  sheds  annually,  are  very 
large,  branching  in  serpentine  curves,  and 
measuring,  from  tip  to  tip,  upwards  of  six 
feet.  Most  of  the  upper  parts  of  the  Wapiti 


are  of  a lively  yellowish  brown  colour  ; the 
neck,  mixed  red  and  black,  with  coarse  black 
hairs  descending  from  it  like  a dewlap  ; 
from  the  shoulders  to  the  hips  French  gray  ; 
a pale  yellowish  patch  on  the  buttocks, 
bounded  on  the  thighs  by  a black  line.  They 
are  considered  more  stupid  than  the  rest  of 
the  deer  kind ; and  they  frequently  make 
a shrill  quivering  noise,  which  is  “ not  very 
unlike  the  braying  of  an  ass.”  The  flesh  is 
coarse,  and  but  little  prized  by  the  natives  ; 
but  its  hide,  when  made  into  leather  after 
the  Indian  fashion,  is  said  not  to  turn  hard 
in  drying  after  being  wet  — a quality  which 
justly  entitles  it  to  a preference  over  almost 
every  other  kind  of  leather. 

AVARBLERS.  {Sylvia.  Sylviadce.)  The 
small  singing-birds  comprised  under  this  ge- 
neral name  form  an  interesting  and  compre- 
hensive group,  spread  over  the  whole  globe, 
and  were  arranged  by  Linnaeus  under  his 
genus  Motacilla.  Their  bill,  as  Nuttall  re- 
marks, is  slender;  straight,  awl-shaped, 
higher  than  it  is  wide  at  the  base,  and 


furnished  with  scattered  bristles  ; the  lower 
mandible  straight.  Nostrils  basal,  lateral, 
oval,  half  closed  b;y  a membrane.  Tongue 
lacerated  at  the  tip.  Tarsus  longer  than 
the  middle  toe ; inner  toe  free.  Wings  I 
moderate  or  short ; scapulars  considerably  j 
shorter  than  the  quill-feathers.  Tlie  same 
author  further  observes,  that  they  are  ge- 
nerally small,  sprightly,  and  endowed  with 
an  incessant  activity,  in  accordance  with  the 
subtleness  of  their  flying  insect  prey  : they 
therefore  approach,  both  in  habit  and  cha- 
racter, the  Flycatchers,  Thrushes,  Saxiuoias, 
and  Wrens  so  nearly,  that  it  is  rendered  at 
times  doubtful  to  which  of  tliesc  several  ge- 
nera they  ought  to  be  referred.  They  prin-  j 
cipally  inhabit  forests  or  thickets,  and  some  | 
affect  watery  situations  or  reed-marshes.  I 
Many  are  remarkable  for  the  melody  of  their  : 
song  and  the  sprightliness  of  their  airs,  which  ! 
in  the  period  of  incubation  they  almost  in-  [ 
cessantly  pour  forth.  The  Nightingale,  so 
celebrated  for  his  powerful,  varied,  and  pa-  i 
thetic  lay,  as  well  as  the  humble  but  tuneful  i 
Robin  Redbreast,  belong  to  this  highly  vocal  j 
genus  {Sylvia) ; and  though  many  species  j 
seek  out  the  arctic  solitudes  in  which  to  waste  • 
their  melody  or  soothe  alone  their  mates,  ! 
yet  other  species  may  be  numbered  among  ] 
the  more  familiar  tenants  of  our  gardens,  | 
groves,  and  orchards.  Living  almost  ex-  j 
clusively  on  the  winged  insects  of  summer, 
which  they  dexterously  catch  in  the  air  or 
pick  from  off  the  leaves,  they  migrate  to  the 
south  in  autumn,  and  pass  their  winter  in 
the  warm  or  tropical  regions.  The  greater 
part  of  the  group  we  have  described  under 
their  several  names  \ we  shall  therefore  now 
only  select  the  undermentioned  : — 

The  Dartford  Warbler.  {MelizopMus 
provincialis.)  Fond  of  retirement  and  se- 
clusion, this  pretty  little  Warbler  secretes 
itself  in  the  thickest  parts  of  the  bushes, 
where  it  may  be  heard  but  not  seen.  Though 
not  by  any  means  abundant  in  this  country, 
they  are  met  with  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  and  also  in  several  of  the  south- 
western counties.  Mr.  Gould  observes,  with 
reference  to  its  secluded  habits,  that  in  the 
spring  it  becomes  more  lively  and  more  fre- 
quently visible,  “ rising  on  quivering  wing 
above  the  tops  of  the  furze,  and  uttering  a 
hurried  babbling  song,  much  after  the  manni 
ner  of  the  AVhitethroat ; at  these  times  it 
erects  the  feathers  of  the  head  into  a crest, 
and  distends  the  throat,  exhibiting  many 
attitudes  and  gesticulations.”  It  is  truly 
a mocking-bird,  imitating  the  notes  of  va- 
rious kinds,  generally  beginning  with  those 
of  the  Swallow,  and  ending  with  the  song  of 
the  Blackbird.  It  is  between  five  and  six 
inches  long ; the  whole  upper  part  of  the 
body  is  darkish  brown,  tinged  very  slightly 
with  olive  ; throat,  breast,  and  sides,  reddish 
purple  : tail  very  long,  blackish  brown,  the 
external  feather  only  terminated  with  white  ; 
wings  very  short ; legs  dark  brown,  and  tect 
yellowish ; bill  black,  but  yellowish  white 
at  its  base.  Its  food  consists  of  insects,  and 
also  of  such  berries  as  it  can  obtain  near  its 
retreats.  The  nest,  which  is  composed  of 
dry  stalks  and  grass  intertwined  w ith  fibres 
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of  plants  and  roots,  is  generally  securely 
placed  in  the  middle  of  a furze-bush,  not  far 
from  the  ground.  Eggs  greenish  white, 
si>cekled  with  brown. 

The  OR.txoE-CROWXED  Warbler.  This 
is  one  of  the  American  Warblers,  of  wliich 
there  are  numerous  species,  but  none  of  them 
much  distinguished  as  vocalists.  It  is  five 
inches  long  and  seven  in  extent.  The  ge- 
neral plumage  above  is  dull  greenish  olive, 

. the  rump  and  tail  coverts  being  bright  yel- 
lowish olive.  The  head  is  slightly  crested, 
the  feathers  of  the  crest  are  orange  at  base, 
constituting  a spot  on  the  crown,  visible  only 
when  they  are  elevated,  being  tipped  with 
the  common  colour.  The  whole  bird  beneath 
is  dull  olive  yellow  ; the  inferior  tail-coverts 
pure  yellow.  The  tail  is  even,  the  feathers 
being  dark  brown,  edged  with  olive  green  on 
the  outer,  and  with  white  on  the  inner  web. 
The  manners  of  the  orange-crowned  Warbler 
resemble  those  of  the  kindred  species,  though, 

. as  Wilson  observes,  they  have  a remarkable 
habit  of  inflecting  the  tail. 

Among  the  Australian  IVarblers,  we  select 
one  described  by  Mr.  Gould,  in  his  magni- 
ficent work,  as  the  White-fronted  Ep- 
THiANUR.v.  {Epthianura  albifrons^.  It  is  de- 
. scribed  as  a most  active  and  sprightly  little 
bird,  particularly  the  male.  It  gives  a de- 
cided preference  to  spots  of  a sterile  cha- 
racter, and  is  in  the  habit  of  frequently 
perching  on  the  summit  of  a stone,  or  on  the 
- extremity  of  a dead  and  leafless  branch.  It 
is  rather  shy  in  its  disposition,  and  when 
.disturbed  flies  off  with  considerable  rapidity 
: to  a distance  of  two  or  three  hundred  yards 
before  it  alights  again.  The  forehead,  face, 

; throat,  and  all  the  under  surface  of  the  male 
I ■ is  pure  white  ; occiput  black  ; chest  crossed 
r by  a broad  crescent  of  deep  black,  the  points 
I of  wliich  run  up  the  sides  of  the  neck,  and 
I;  join  the  black  of  the  occiput  j upper  surface 
r.dark  gray  with  a patch  of  dark  brown  in  the 
I -centre  of  each  feather  ; wings  dark  brown  ; 
I -upper  tail-coverts  black  ; two  centre  tail- 
r feathers  dark  brown,  the  remainder  dark 
I orown,  with  a large  oblong  patch  of  white 
I in  the  inner  web  at  the  tip : bill  and  feet 
Itblack. 

I WART-HOG.  [See  Phacocil*rus.] 

I WASP.  A name  given  to  many  Hyme- 
Iraopterous  inseets,  but  more  properly  ap- 
Irnlied  to  the  species  of  the  genus  Vespa. 
I;  Jnder  the  article  VespidvE  we  have  de- 
L crihed  the  habits,  &c.  of  the  family  of 
■ ilymenopterous  insects  which  compose  it, 
K.  lamely,  Wasps  and  Hornets.  We  shall 
B hcrefore  in  this  place  introduce  the  genus 
If  "elupeeus,  or  Uirt-daubers,  which  by  acci- 
lent  was  omitted  in  its  proper  place.  These 
mrious  insects  belong  to  the  SphegidtB  fa- 
nily.  For  the  interesting  particulars  re- 
specting them  the  public  arc  indebted  to 
he  pages  of  the  Zoologist  for  1844,  the  fol- 
uwing  account  having  been  communicated 
oltby  P.  II.  Oosse,  Esq. — “One of  the  many 
hlngs  that  struck  my  attention  on  first  going 
nto  the  Southern  United  States,  was,  in 
roost  of  the  farm-houses,  lumps  of  yellowish 
1 lud  stuck  on  the  walls  and  rafters,  and 


particularly  the  large  projecting  chimneys.  | 
Some  of  these  were  of  irregular  shape,  nearly 
as  large  as  one’s  fist,  and  others  were  cy-  I 
llndrical,  as  thick  as  one’s  thumb,  and  three  j 
or  four  inches  long.  The  little  boys  (and 
boys  in  the  back- woods  know  a good  deal 
about  natural  history)  informed  me  that 
these  were  the  nests  of  the  Dirt-daubers  : and 
on  taking  down  one  of  the  shapeless  lumps, 
which  had  been  fixed  right  over  my  bed,  and 
carefully  opening  it,  I found  witliin,  many 
long-oval  cells  lined  with  a thin  coat  of 
brittle  sjielly  substance.  These  were  ar- 
ranged side  by  side,  in  two  rows  : each  con- 
tained the  slough  of  a perfected  insect.  In 
a much  smaller  nest  I found  but  one  cell, 
and  no  exuviae,  but  six  spiders,  all  dried. 
The  long  thimble-like  nests  were  divided 
into  cells,  in  a single  series,  b^  transverse 
partitions  of  mud.  The  children  soon 
showed  me  the  insects  to  which  the  nests 
belonged,  although,  as  the  season  was  spring, 
they  were  not  then  building.  By  and  by, 
in  the  summer,!  cultivated  an  acquaintance 
with  these  funny  little  architects,  and  had 
opportunities  of  watching  the  whole  process 
of  building  ; and  thus  of  setting  at  rest,  to 
my  own  satisfaction,  the  disputed  point  of 
ownership  to  these  nests,  which  some  ento- 
mologists have  attributed  to  Eumenes,  sup- 
posing the  PelopiBus  to  be  parasitical.  The 
following  observations  will  show  that  some- 
times, at  least,  the  latter  builds.  I tran- 
scribe now  from  my  journal. 

“ June  30 I w'atched  with  much  interest 

the  proceedings  of  a Dauber,  in  building  her 
mud  cells : it  is  a pretty  species,  Velopceus 
flavipes.  She  has  chosen  the  ceiling  of  a 
cupboard  in  my  sitting-room,  where,  pre- 
viously to  my  observing  her,  she  had  made 
one  cell,  and  half  another  parallel  to  it  j 
the  former  was  closed,  the  latter  had  got  its 
contents  of  spiders  and  only  wanted  closing. 
Such  was  the  statu  quo.  I had  not  seen  the 
Dauber  go  in  for  some  time,  so  that  when  she 
did  go  in,  I watched  her  from  her  recom- 
mencement. She  came  empty,  and  having 
for  some  moments  peeped  in,  and  examined 
the  contents  to  see  that  all  was  right,  she 
suddenly  flew  out  at  the  door  (which  as 
well  as  the  window  was  almost  constantly 
open),  and  returned  in  about  a minute  with 
a lump  of  soft  wet  mud  in  her  jaws,  about 
twice  as  large  os  her  head.  Where  she  got 
it  in  BO  short  a time,  I don’t  know  ; it  was 
perfectly  kneaded,  and  free  from  all  lumps, 
or  grit,  and  was  worked,  when  laid  on,  os 
freely  as  butter.  I suspect  that  it  was  formed 
of  dry  dust,  on  which  she  had  poured  a drop 
of  fluid  from  her  mouth.  She  laid  the  sub- 
stance on  the  open  end  of  the  unfinished 
cell,  and  spread  it  about  with  her  jaws  very 
expeditiously  and  skilfully,  till  the  orifice 
was  quite  closed  up.  She  then  flew  off,  and 
returned  with  a similar  load,  which  she  ap- 
plied upon  the  last  to  make  it  thicker.  When 
she  was  gone  the  third  time,  to  observe  her 
behaviour,  I thrust  the  head  of  a pin  through 
the  newly  laid  mortar,  opening  a hole  into 
the  cell.  On  her  return,  she  at  oneo  per- 
ceived the  hole,  and  dejiosited  her  lump  upon 
it,  spreading  it  about  as  before.  I played 
her  the  same  trick  several  times,  at  all  of 
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wliich  her  proceedings  were  the  same,  save 
that  at  length  she  seemed  to  become  very 
angry,  and  endeavoured  to  catcli  the  house- 
flies that  were  flying  and  crawling  near.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  she  suspected  them  of 
having  a hand  in  it.  At  all  events,  she 
jumped  at  them  very  snappishly  wlienever 
tliey  came  near,  and  sometimes  even  with 
the  load  in  her  mouth,  but  I did  not  see  that 
she  caught  one.  Once  too,  a large  Ichneu- 
mon was  lurking  about,  at  whom  she  fiercely 
flew,  and  I think  they  had  a short  struggle. 
At  times  she  would  linger  at  a little  dis- 
tance after  depositing  her  load,  apparently 
hoping  to  catch  the  insidious  housebreaker, 
‘ in  the  manner,’  as  lawyers  say. 

“ At  length  I broke  oif  a large  piece  from 
the  side  and  bottom,  exposing  the  spiders  to 
view ; this,  however,  she  speedily  built  up 
as  before,  at  two-  or  three  loads,  adding  to 
the  standing  part  all  round  the  hole,  and 
not  at  one  side  only.  After  this  I did  not 
put  her  industry  to  the  task  any  more,  but 
suffered  her  to  finish  her  work,  which  she 
did  by  adding  another  layer  or  two  to  the 
end.  I,  however,  made  a hole  in  the  first 
cell,  which  was  quite  hard  and  dry,  to  see 
if  she  would  observe  it,  which  she  did  at 
once,  and  clapped  her  load  of  mortar  on  it. 
I noticed,  that  while  working,  though  the 
wings  were  closed  incumbently,  she  kept  up 
a shrill  buzz,  like  that  of  a bee  when  held 
in  the  fingers  : her  antennsn,  which  were 
usually  carried  nearly  straight,  were,  during 
the  plastering,  curled  up,  and  continually 
vibrating,  and  moving  on  the  surface  of  the 
work,  evidently  trying  it  by  touch,  which  I 
could  not  see  witliout  rejecting  the  theory 
that  calls  the  antenna;  ‘ ears.’  In  seeking 
her  materials,  she  was  gone  never  more,  often 
less,  than  a minute,  and  always  brought  a 
similar  lump  in  appearance,  which  was  in- 
variably carried  in  the  jaws,  without  any 
aid  from  the  feet. 

“ July  1 The  Dauber  built  another  cell 

to-day,  on  the  other  side  of  the  first,  whicli 
is  now  therefore  in  the  middle.  I again 
pestered  her,  by  sticking  a small  tin  tack  in 
the  newly  laid  mud,  just  where  she  would 
have  to  deposit  the  next  load.  When  she 
came  she  appeared  quite  ‘ bothered  ; ’ she 
ran  backward  and  forward,  and  round  and 
round,  over  the  cells  for  some  time,  -with  tlie 
mud  in  her  jaws,  as  if  at  a loss  what  to  do 
in  so  novel  an  exigency.  It  was  a different 
case  from  the  former  ; a hole  could  be  stopped 
up,  but  here  was  an  intruding  substance  just 
where  slie  wanted  to  deposit ; should  she 
lay  it  on,  the  incumbrance  would  be  more 
firmly  imbedded  ; should  she  place  it  else- 
where, it  would  be  wasted,  not  being  needed, 
or  perhaps  be  positively  injurious  j should 
she  attempt  to  remove  the  evil,  her  mouth 
was  occupied,  and  she  was  unwilling  to  lose 
her  burden.  At  length,  however,  as  tlie  least 
of  the  evils,  she  seized  the  tack  with  her 
jaws  and  drew  it  out,  dropping  her  mud  in 
the  effort.  When  away  the  next  time,  I 
bundled  up  a worsted  thread,  and  pressed  it 
on  the  soft  work,  whicli  presented  a still 
more  serious  obstacle,  as  she  could  seize  only 
a small  part  of  it  which  would  yield  without 
coming  away ; however,  by  taking  hold  of 
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several  j)arts  successively,  and  tugging  at 
them  a long  time,  and  by  walking  round  and 
round  with  it  in  her  mouth,  she  at  length 
got  it  out.  These  instances  of  sagacity  and 
perseverance  greatly  jilcascd  me.  After  lay- 
ing on  a load,  she  always  cleans  her  antenn® 
with  her  fore-feet,  and  her  feet  with  her 
jaws  : on  arriving  slie  never  alights  at  the 
nest,  but  always  on  the  inside  of  the  cup- 
board-front, and  crawls  along  the  ceiling  to 
it. 

“ Aug.  C I pulled  down  the  nest  of  the 

yellow-footed  Dauber,  to  which  other  cells 
had  been  added  in  succession  after  the  last 
record.  On  examining  them  now,  I find 
three  perfected  insects  have  made  their  exit, 
one  has  died  in  making  its  way  out,  two  are 
in  pupa,  one  black  and  near  perfection,  the 
other  white  and  nearly  turned,  and  two  are 
in  larva,  one  large,  the  other  very  small, 
making  eight  originally  in  the  nest.  Many 
of  the  spiders  remained  uneaten,  most  of 
them  were  handsomely  studded  with  scarlet 
spots  on  a black  ground.  It  was  in  looking 
at  these  pupae  that  I first  was  aware  how  a 
difficulty  of  no  ordinary  magnitude  was  got 
over.  How  do  insects,  whose  abdomen  is 
peduncled,  draw  it  out  of  the  pupa  skin, 
seeing  the  peduncle  is  so  slender  ? I should 
have  guessed  that  the  skin  would  be  rup- 
tured, but  it  is  not  so.  These  Daubers  have 
a very  long  and  slender  peduncle,  but  the 
skin  of  the  pupa,  close  in  every  other  part, 
is  as  wide  around  the  peduncle  as  around 
the  abdomen,  stretching  across  from  the 
thorax  to  the  summit  of  the  abdomen,  like 
a loose  garment.  What  a beautiful  example 
of  Divine  foresight  in  creation  1 ” 

WATER-HEN.  [See  Gallixtile.] 

WATER-OUZEL.  [See  Ouzel.] 

WATER-SNAKE.  [See  Htdeophis.] 

WATTLE-BIRD.  [See  Talegalla.] 

WAVE  [MOTHS].  A name  given  by 
collectors  to  different  species  of  Moths,  of  the 
genera  Ptychopoda,  Emntelesia,  Cabera,  &c. 

WAXMHNG.  iBombycilla.)  We  learn 
from  Bonaparte’s  supplement  to  Wilson’s 
entertaining  ‘ American  Omitholgy,’  that 
the  Waxwings,  “ having  no  other  represen- 
tative in  Europe  or  North  America  are  easily 
recognized  by  their  short  turgid  bill,  trigon  j 
at  base,  somewhat  compressed  and  curved  at 
tip,  where  both  mandibles  are  strongly 
notched ; their  short  feet,  and  rather  long 
subacute  wings.  But  their  most  curious 
trait  consists  in  the  small,  flat,  oblong  ap- 
pendages, resembling  in  colour  and  sub- 
stance red  sealing-wax,  found  at  the  tips  of 
the  secondaries  in  tlie  adult.  These  ap- 
pendages are  merely  the  coloured  corneous 
prolongation  of  the  shafts  beyond  the  webs 
of  the  feathers.”  “ The  Waxwings,”  he 
adds,  “ live  in  numerous  flocks,  keejiing  by 
pairs  only  in  the  breeding  season  ; and  so 
social  is  their  disposition,  that,  as  soon  as 
the  young  are  ably  to  fly,  they  collect  in 
large  bands  from  the  whole  neighbourhood. 
They  perform  extensive  journeys,  and  are 
great  and  irregular  wanderers.  Far  from 
being  shy,  they  are  simple  and  easily  tamed. 


but  generally  soon  die  in  confinement.  Their 
food  consists  cliiefly  of  juicy  fruits,  on  which 
they  fatten,  but  to  tlic  great  detriment  of  the 
orchard,  where  they  commit  extensive  ra- 
vages. When  fruits  are  scarce  they  seize  upon 
insects,  catching  them  dexterously  in  the 
same  manner  as  their  distant  relatives  the 
fly-catchers.  No  name  could  he  more  in- 
appropriate for  these  birds  than  that  of 
chatterers,  as  there  arc  few  less  noisy,  and 
they  might  even  be  called  mute  with  much 
better  reason.  They  build  in  trees,  and  lay 
twice  in  a year,  about  five  eggs.” 

The  BonEMTAx  Wa.xwixo.  {Bombi/cilla 
ffarrula.)  “Whence,”  exclaims  C.  Bonaparte, 
“ does  the  Bohemian  W axwing  come  at  the 
long  and  irregular  periods  of  its  migrations  ? 

' Whither  does  it  retire  to  pass  its  existence 
and  give  birth  to  its  progeny  ? These  are 
circumstances  involved  in  darkness,  and 
which  it  has  not  been  given  to  any  naturalist 
to  ascertain.  It  has  been  stated,  and  with 
much  appearance  of  probability,  that  these 
birds  retire  during  summer  within  the  arctic 
circle  : but  the  fact  is  otherwise,  naturalists 
who  have  explored  these  regions  asserting 
that  they  are  rarer  and  more  accidental  there 
than  in  temperate  climates.  It  seems  pro- 
bable that  their  chief  place  of  abode  is  in 
the  oriental  parts  of  the  old  continent,  and, 
if  we  may  hazard  an  opinion,  we  should  not 
be  surprised  if  the  extensive  and  elevated 

• table  land  of  Central  Asia  was  found  to  be 

• their  principal  rendezvous,  whence,  like  the 
: Tartars  in  former  times,  they  make  their 

1 1 irregular  excursions.” 

It  seems  that  in  Northern  Russia,  and  the 
1 1 extreme  north  of  Norway,  they  are  seen  in 
1 rgreat  numbers  every  winter  ; and,  notwlth- 
i standing  they  at  times  invade  peculiar  dis- 
: tricts  in  ' vast  numbers,  so  remarkable  was 
••  their  appearance  in  former  times  considered, 

: that  they  have  alarmed  whole  regions,  and 
‘.  been  looked  upon  as  the  precursors  of  war, 

I ' pestilence,  and  other  public  calamities.  “ In 
! 1552,  Gesner  informs  us,  they  appeared  along 
I',  the  Rhine,  near  Mentz  in  Germany,  in  such 
I T.  numbers  as  to  obscure  the  sun.  They  have, 
l‘  however,  of  late  years,  in  Italy  and  Germany, 
[land  in  France  esjiecially,  at  all  times,  been 
f ixtremely  rare,  being  seen  only  in  small 
'■companies  or  singly,  appearing  as  if  they 
|:had  strayed  from  their  way.  In  England, 
I;  the  Bohemian  Waxwing  has  always  been 
|i  \ rare  visitant,  coming  only  at  long  and  un- 
certain intervals.  In  the  winter  of  1810  large 
I?  locks  were  dispersed  through  various  parts 
t of  that  kingdom,  from  which  period  we  do 
|r.not  find  it  recorded  by  English  writers  till 
l ;he  month  of  February,  1822,  when  a few 
>:ame  under  Mr.  Selby’s  inspection,  and 
►leveral  were  again  observed  during  the  se- 
vere storm  in  the  winter  of  1823.  Upon  the 
Continent,  its  returns  are  subject  to  similar 
incertainty.  In  M.  Necker’s  very  interesting 
-nemoir  lately  published  on  tlie  Birds  of 
. leneva,  we  read,  that  from  the  beginning  of 
ids  century  only  two  considerable  flights 
tsave  been  observed  in  that  canton,  one  in 
" anuary,  1807,  and  the  other  in  .January, 
814,  when  they  were  very  numerous,  and 
{.pent  the  winter  there,  all  departing  in 


March.  In  1807  they  were  dispersed  over  a 
great  portion  of  western  Europe,  and  were 
seen  near  Edinburgh  in  the  first  days  of  that 
year.” 

WEASELS.  A genus  of  digitigrade  Car- 
nivora, belonging  to  the  Mustelidce  family, 
many  of  which  are  described  in  this  volume 
under  their  several  well-known  names,  as 
Martex,  Ermixe,  &c.  We  shall  therefore 
now  only  give  the  Cojimox  Weasel  {Mus- 
tela  vulyaris),  a speeies  which  inhabits  many 
countries  of  Europe,  and,  in  much  greater 
abundance.  North  America.  In  Mr.  Bell’s 
excellent  work  on  the  British  Quadrupeds, 
he  makes  the  follo'wing  accurate  remarks  on 
tl\e  resemblance  that  exists  between  the 
Weasel  and  the  Stoat : “The  Stoat  is  brown 
above,  dirty  white  beneath  ; the  tail  always 
black  at  the  tip,  longer  and  more  bushy  than 
that  of  the  Weasel,  and  the  former  animal 
is  twiee  as  large  as  its  elegant  little  congener. 
The  Weasel,  on  the  other  hand,  is  red  above, 
pure  white  beneath ; the  tail  red  and  uni- 
form. Their  habits  also,  though  generally 
similar,  are.  in  many  of  their  details,  con- 
siderably distinct,  and  we  are  fully  borne 
out  by  observation  in  saying  that  the  ac- 
cusations gainst  the  Weasel,  of  tlie  mischief 
which  he  is  said  to  perpetrate  in  the  farm- 
yard and  tlie  hen-roost,  as  well  as  amongst 
game  of  every  description — on  hares  and 
rabbits,  no  less  than  on  the  feathered  tribes 
— are  principally  due  to  the  Stoat.  It  is 
not  meant  to  be  asserted  that  the  Weasel 
will  not,  when  driven  by  hunger,  boldly 
attack  the  stock  of  the  poultry-yard,  or  oc- 
casionally make  free  with  a young  rabbit  or 
a sleeping  partridge  ; but  that  its  usual  prey 
is  of  a much  more  ignoble  character  is  proved 
by  daily  observation.  Mice  of  every  descrip- 
tion, the  field  and  the  water-vole,  rats,  moles, 
and  small  birds,  are  their  ordinary  food ; 
and  from  the  report  of  unprejudiced  ob- 
servers, it  would  appear  that  this  pretty  ani- 
mal ought  rather  to  be  fostered  as  a destroyer 
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of  vermin,  than  extirpated  as  a noxious  de- 
predator. Above  all,  it  should  not  be  mo- 
lested in  bams,  ricks,  or  granaries,  in  which 
situations  it  is  of  great  service  in  destroying 
the  colonies  of  mice  which  infest  them. 
Those  only  who  have  witnessed  the  multi- 
tudinous numbers  in  which  these  little  pests 
are  found,  in  wheat-ricks  especially,  and 
have  seen  the  manner  in  which  the  interior 
Is  sometimes  drilled,  os  it  were,  in  every  di- 
rection by  their  runs,  can  at  all  appreciate 
the  amount  of  their  depredations  ; and  surely 
the  occasional  abduction  of  a chicken  or  a 
duckling,  supposing  it  to  be  much  more  fre- 
quently chargeable  against  the  Weasel  than 
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it  really  is,  would  be  but  a trifling  set-off 
against  tlie  benefit  produced  by  tlie  destruc- 
tion of  tliose  swarms  of  little  tliievcs.” 

Tire  Weasel’s  courage  in  defending  itself 
when  attacked  by  birds  of  prey,  is  universally 
admitted  ; nor  is  it  deficient  m fierce  opposi- 
tion to  dogs  and  even  men,  when  its  nest  is 
invaded  by  either.  Tlie  nest  is  constructed 
of  dry  leaves  and  herbage,  and  is  generally 
lodged  in  some  snug  locality,  as  a dry  ditch, 
the  hollow  of  a tree,  &c.  It  produces  four  or 
five  young  at  a birth,  and  generally  has  two 
or  three  litters  in  the  year. 

WEAVER.  (Piocetis.)  The  Weavers,  of 
which  there  are  several  species,  belong  to  the 
Fringillidcey  have  a conical  beak,  more  or 
less  stout  at  its  base,  and  the  upper  mandi- 
ble slightly  bulging.  These  birds  are  found 
in  both  continents,  and  tlie  greater  number 
of  those  of  the  eastern  hemisphere  are  re- 
markably skilful  nest-builders,  in  which 
they  interweave  blades  of  grass,  from  which 
circumstance  they  derive  tlieir  name.  They 
generally  build  their  nests  independently 
of  each  other,  as  the  Philippine  Weaver- 
bird,  whose  splierical  pensile  nest  is  entered 
by  a vertical  canal,  whicli  communicates 
with  a lateral  opening  of  the  cavity  wherein 
tlie  eggs  are  deposited  ; but  some  of  them 
build  a vast  number  of  contiguous  nests, 
wliicli  form  a single  mass  divided  into  nu- 
merous compartments. 

WEEVER.  iTracliinus.')  There  are  two 
Acanthopterygious  fishes  of  this  name,  not 
uncommon  in  the  British  Seas  : the  Geeat 
and  the  Lessee  Weevee,  but  the  last- 
mentioned  is  the  one  most  frequently  met 
witli  on  different  parts  of  our  coast.  It  is 
seldom  more  than  five  or  six  inches  long ; 
tlie  Geeat  Weevee  or  Sting  Boll  is,  how- 
ever, double  tliat  length.  Their  most  dis- 
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tinguishing  charaeteristic  is  the  power  they 
have  of  inflicting  wounds  by  means  of  their 
spinous  fins  ; and  fishermen  almost  inva- 
riably cut  off  the  first  dorsal  fin,  and  both 
opercular  spines,  before  they  bring  them  on 
shore.  Tlie  Lessee  Weevee  or  Stinq-fisii 
is  much  quicker  in  its  motions,  and  is  even 
more  difficult  to  handle  with  security,  than 
the  larger  species.  ‘‘■In  its  liabits,”  Mr.  Yar- 
rell  tells  us,  “ it  is  actve  and  subtle,  burying 
itself  in  the  loose  soil  at  the  bottom  of  the 
water,  the  head  only  being  exposed  ; it  thus 
waits  for  its  prey  — aquatic  insects,  or  minute 
crustaceous  animals,  which  the  ascending 
position  of  its  mouth  enables  it  to  seize  with 
certainty.  If  trod  upon  or  only  touched 
while  thus  on  the  watch,  it  strikes  with  force 
eitlier  upwards  or  sideways ; and  Pennant 
states,  that  he  had  seen  it  direct  its  blows 
with  as  much  judgment  as  a figliting-cock.” 


jDdturaT  ; | 

Wlietlicr  tlie  supposed  venomous  quality  of  \ 
the  sliarp  spines  is  justly  founded,  or  not,  is  ' 
difficult  to  determine,  but  it  appears  tliat  the 
wounds  inflicted  by  these  oifensive  weapons 
usually  exhibit  spmptoms  of  great  inflam- 
mation and  pain.  The  bock  is  reddish-gray  ; 
lower  part  of  the  sides  and  belly  silvery 
white,  membrane  of  the  first  dorsal  fin  block  ; 
caudal  fin  tipped  with  block,  the  other  fins 
pale  brown. 

WEEVII;.  The  name  applied  to  Coleop- 
terous insects  of  the  family  Cukcolioxiii.e. 
The  CoEN-WEEViL  iCalandra  granaria)  in 
its  larva  state  is  exceedingly  destructive  to 
grain  ; the  female  perfect  insect  lays  a single 
egg  in  each  grain,  which  when  hatclied  turns 
into  a grub  which  eats  away  the  interior  of  the 
grain  and  perfectly  destroys  it : in  granaries 
the  perfect  insect  may  be  destroyed  by  sort- 
ing the  grain  into  conical  heaps,  when  the 
beetles  cluster  at  the  top  and  may  be  taken 
away  in  great  quantities.  (See  Balaninus.) 

WHALES.  (.Cetacea.')  An  order  of  aqua- 
tic Mammalia,  characterized  by  having  fin- 
like  anterior  extremities,  and  the  posterior 
extremities  having  their  place  supplied  by  a 
large  horizonal  caudal  fin  or  tail,  and  the 
cervical  bones  so  compressed  as  to  leave  the 
animal  without  any  outward  appearance  of 
a neck.  In  this  order  are  comprised  tlie 
largest  animated  forms  in  existence.  Their 
abode  is  in  the  sea  or  the  great  rivers,  and 
they  resemble  the  Fishes  so  closely  in  external 
appearance,  that  they  are  not  only  so  re- 
garded by  the  vulgar,  but  even  many  of  the 
earlier  zoologists  considered  them  as  belong-, 
ing  to  that  class.  Nay,  to  the  present  day, 
when  the  capture  of  Whales  is  spoken  of  in 
the  public  papers,  we  read  that  one  ship  has 
returned  from  the  Tl'^afc  Fishery  with  two 
Jish,  another  with  three  fish,  &c.  Mr.  Bell, 
indeed,  in  his  description  of  the  Cetacea,  '• 
says,  “The  outward  form  of  the  cetaceous  i 
animals,  organized  as  they  are  for  a perma-  i 
nent  residence  in  the  ocean,  resembles  so 
nearly  that  of  the  fishes,  that  the  ancients 
were  wont  to  arrange  them  together.  Ray  | 
himself  was  not  prepared  to  separate  them 
from  the  fishes  ; and  even  the  example  of  , 
the  great  Linn4,  who  with  his  wonted  cor-  | 
rectness  and  judgment  placed  them  in  their  i 
true  position,  was  not  sufficient  to  counter-  | 
balance  the  prejudices  of  Pennant,  whoscj; 
knowledge  of  the  true  principles  of  zoologi-' 
eal  science  was  too  limited  to  enable  him  to  ‘ 
look  beneath  the  surface.  Hence  he  follows  j 
Roy,  and  considers  the  Cetacea  as  forming  a 
division  of  the  class  of  fishes  ; and  this  not-  ■ 
withstanding  he  was  well  aware  that  they 
bring  forth  their  young  alive,  and  nourish 
them  by  means  of  mammary  organs,  simi-  . 
larly  constructed  to  tliose  of  the  whole  class 
of  mammalia.  This  fact,  however,  being 
established,  it  becomes  a matter  of  great  in- 
terest to  ascertain  what  relation  the  other 
organs  of  tlie  body  bear  to  the  corresjiouding 
ones  in  the  other  groups  of  tliis  class,  and  by 
wliat  modifications  of  structure  they  are 
rendered  subservient  to  a mode  of  life  so  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  more  typical  forms. 
Tiiese  iiuge  beings,  then,  have  all  the  es-sen- 
tial  cliaracters  of  mammiferous  animals  t 
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: they  Imvc  warm  Wood,  a complete  double 
circulation  ; they  breathe  the  atmosphere 
by  means  of  true  lungs  ; aud  their  rcproduc- 
tiou  aud  the  nourishment  of  their  offspring 
associate  them  with  tlie  true  mammiferous 
type.” 

Mr.  Bell  then  proceeds  to  say,  that  “ the 
general  form  of  the  Cetacea  is  similar  to  that 
of  fishes,  in  the  horizontal  elongation  of  the 
body,  the  rounded  and  smooth  surface,  the 
gradual  attenuation  of  the  extremities  of 
the  trunk,  and  the  development  of  fins  and 
especially  of  the  tail  as  means  of  progres- 
sion. The  arrangement  of  the  bones  com- 
posing the  anterior  limb  is  one  of  the  most 
important  and  curious  parts  of  this  subject. 
The  whole  of  the  fin  consists  of  exactly  the 
same  elements  as  those  which  compose  the 
arm  and  hand  of  man  ; but  so  concealed 
underneath  the  thick  skin  which  envelopes 
it,  that  not  a trace  of  these  bones  is  to  be  seen 
j e.xtemally.  In  this  respect  an  intermediate 
I structure  is  exhibited  by  the  anterior  extre- 
I mities  in  the  Seals." 

i “ The  posterior  extremity  is,  in  the  whole 
I order,  either  absolutely  wanting,  or  merely 
i rudimentary.  In  the  latter  cose,  its  only 
vestige  consists  of  certain  small  bones,  the 
imperfect  representative  of  a pelvis,  sus- 
pended, as  it  were,  in  the  flesh,  and  having 
no  connexion  with  the  spinal  column.  In 
this  respect  a striking  difference  is  observed 
between  these  animals  and  the  Seals  : in  the 
latter,  the  posterior  extremities  are  carried 
backwards,  and  perform  the  office  of  a true 
caudal  fin  ; but  in  the  Whales,  this  most  im- 
portant organ  of  progression  consists  of  an 
' extremely  broad  and  powerful  horizontal 
disc,  varying  in  figure  in  the  different  genera, 

! but  in  all  constituting  the  principal  instru- 
ment of  locomotion.  This  extraordinary 
organ  is  not  placed  vertically  as  in  fishes, 
but  horizontally  ; and  the  admirable  adapt- 
I ation  of  such  a peculiarity  in  its  position  to 
' the  requirements  of  the  animal  forms  a fresh 
and  beautiful  illustration  of  the  perfection 
of  Creative  Wisdom.  The  fishes,  respiring 
only  the  air  contained  in  the  dense  medium 
! in  which  they  live,  do  not  require  any  access 
' to  the  atmosphere ; and  their  progression 
I therefore  is  principally  confined  to  the  same 
I place  : but  the  Whales,  breathing  the  atmo- 
sphere, arc  necessitated  to  come  to  the  surface 
I for  each  respiration,  and  hence  require  an 
I oar  of  inconceivable  power,  the  position  of 
I which  applies  its  impulse  in  a vertical  di- 
rection, so  as  to  impel  their  ponderous  bodies 
from  the  lowest  depths  of  the  ocean  to  the 
i surface,  every  time  the  lungs  require  to  be 
I replenished  with  fresh  air.  The  greatest 
rapidity  of  motion  is  produced  by  alternate 
strokes  of  the  tail  against  the  water,  upwards 
and  downwards ; but  their  more  ordinary 
progression  is  effected  by  an  oblique  lateral 
and  downward  impulse,  first  on  one  side  and 
then  on  the  other,  os  a boat  is  impelled  for- 
wards by  a single  oar  in  the  act  of  sculling. 
The  extent  of  the  tail  in  some  of  the  larger 
species  is  enormous  j its  superficies  being  no 
less  than  about  a hundred  square  feet,  and 
, its  breadth  considerably  upwards  of  twenty 
feet.” 

The  respiration  of  these  animals  is  another 


important  part  of  their  physiology.  It  ap- 
pears that  often,  when  the  blow-holes  are 
far  out  of  the  water,  a jet  of  water  of  con- 
siderable size  is  tiirown  up  with  great  force 
and  to  a considerable  height ; — a circum- 
stance which  can  only  be  accounted  for  by 
supposing  that  tlie  water  taken  into  the 
mouth,  and  carried  back  into  the  pharynx, 
is  then  regurgitated  by  the  blow-holes. 
“ Let  us  suppose,”  says  Cuvier,  “ the  Cetacea 
to  have  taken  into  its  mouth  some  water 
which  it  wishes  to  eject.  It  moves  its  tongue 
and  jaws  as  if  it  were  about  to  swallow  it ; 
but,  closing  the  pharynx,  it  forces  the  water 
to  mount  into  the  nasal  passages,  where  its 
progress  is  accelerated  by  annular  muscular 
fibres,  until  it  raises  the  valve  (between  the 
nasal  passage  and  two  pouches  or  rcservoirsl 
and  distends  the  membranous  pouches  above. 
The  water  once  received  into  these  pouches 
can  be  retained  there  until  the  animal  wishes 
to  spout.  For  that  purpose  it  closes  the  valve 
to  prevent  the  descent  of  the  water  again 
into  the  nasal  passages  below  ; and  forcibly 
compresses  the  pouches  by  means  of  the 
fleshy  expansions  which  cover  them : thus 
compelled  to  escape  by  the  narrow  crescentic 
aperture  or  blow-hole,  it  is  projected  to  a 
height  corresponding  with  the  force  of  the 
pressure.” 

With  the  unflinching  firmness  of  a master 
mind,  relying  upon  pliilosophlcal  principles, 
and  not  yielding  to  popular  prejudice  by 
calling  that  a fish  which  he  knew  to  be  a 
mammiferous  animal,  Linnaius  separated 
these  cetaceans  from  the  fishes,  and  associated 
them  with  the  mammalia,  on  account  of 
their  warm  bilocular  heart,  their  lungs,  their 
movable  eyelids,  their  viviparous  generation, 
the  teats  by  means  of  which  they  suckle 
their  young,  and  the  other  details  of  their 
anatomy  which  he,  Cuvier,  and  all  succeed- 
ing naturalists  of  note,  allow  to  sufficiently 
distinguish  them. 

The  Cetaceans  are  divided  by  Cuvier  into 
two  great  tribes  or  families,  one  of  which  he 
terms  Herbivorous  Cetacea;  the  other.  Or- 
dinary Cetacea.  And  M.  F.  Cuvier  thus  ar- 
ranges the  order : Tribe  1.  Phytophaoa. 
These  are  characterized  by  having  teeth  of 
different  kinds  ; the  molars  with  flattened 
crowns,  corresponding  to  the  vegetable  na- 
ture of  their  food,  ilammce  two,  pectoral. 
Lips  provided  with  stiff  bristles.  External 
nostrils  two,  situated  at  the  extremity  or 
upper  part  of  the  rostrum,  which  is  obtuse. 
Genera  : Manatus,  Cuv.  ; Ilalicore,  Cuv.  ; 
Eytina,  111.  Tribe  2.  Zooi’HAOA.  Tcetli  of 
one  kind  or  wanting,  not  adapted  for  masti- 
cation. Mammce  two,  pudendal.  External 
nostrils  double  or  single,  situated  on  the  top 
of  the  head.  And  he  further  divides  them 
into — 1.  Those  which  have  the  head  of  mo- 
derate size  ; family  Delphinidce  ; charac- 
terized by  having  teeth  in  both  jaws,  all  of 
simple  structure,  and,  generally,  conical 
form  : and  — 2.  Those  with  the  head  of  im- 
moderate size,  equalling  one-third  the  length 
of  the  body;  forming  two  families,  1.  Cato- 
dontidee;  with  numerous  conical  teeth  in  the 
lower  jaw,  and  blow-holes  confluent.  2.  Ba- 
luenidce  i which  have  no  teeth,  but  their  place 
supplied  by  the  plates  of  baleen  or  whale- 
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bone  attached  to  the  upper  jaw:  hlow-holes 
distinct. 

Tlie  following  simple  and  natural  arrange- 
ment is  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Gray,  lie  describes  the 
Whales  (Cete)  as  the  third  order  of  Mam- 
malia, stating  that  they  are  peculiar  for  tlieir 
fish-shaped,  nearly  bald  body  ; that  tlieir 
hinder  limbs  are  united,  forming  an  hori- 
zontal tail ; and  that  they  have  simply  co- 
nical rootless  teeth  or  whalebone  in  tiie  jaws. 

— The  family  of  the  Whales  (.Balcmidce),  he 

observes,  have  a very  large  head,  at  least 
one-third  the  length  of  the  body,  as  the  tribe 
of  Whales  (.Balcmina),  which  have  whale- 
bones in  the  j aws,  and  the  Catodons  or  Fhy- 
seterina,  whicli  have  simple  conical  teeth, 
as  the  Spermaceti  Whale  iCatodonta')  and 
Cachalot  iPhyseter) The  family  of  Por- 

poises (JDelphinidcB),  which  have  a moderate 
or  small  head  and  an  elongated  or  smooth 
body,  as  the  Dolphins  {Delpliinns),  which 
have  conical  jaws  and  teeth,  the  Porpoises 
{.Phoccena),  which  have  a shorter  head  and 
compressed  teeth,  the  Byperoodons,  which 
only  have  a few  teeth,  — all  these,  Mr.  Gray 
observes,  liave  tapering  front  limbs,  wliile  the 
Susuk  iPlatanisia)  has  triangnlar  truncated 
limbs,  an  elongated  beak  with  compressed 
teeth,  and  the  bones  of  the  skull  bent  over 
the  forehead,  so  as  to  form  an  arched  cavity. 

— In  the  other  families,  Mr.  Gray  remarks, 
the  skin  is  more  or  leas  horny,  and  the  lips 
always  furnished  with  rigid  whiskers ; the 
teetli  are  flat  topped.  Tlie  Manatees  (Jfa- 
natidee)  have  eight  grinders  in  each  j aw,  and 
the  tail  ronnded  at  the  end.  The  Dugongs 
{Malicoridoe)  have  only  three  or  five  grinders 
in  each  j aw,  and  the  end  of  the  tail  truncated 
or  two-lobed. 

The  Common,  True,  or  Greenland 
Whale  iBalasma  Mysticetus),  is  principally 
met  with  in  the  northern  arctic  circle,  but 
it  is  also  to  be  found,  in  considerable  num- 
bers, in  many  other  parts  of  the  world.  Al- 
tliough  not  the  largest  of  the  tribe,  it  is,  on 
many  accounts,  the  most  valuable  in  a com- 
mercial point  of  view,  being,  like  several 
other  genera  and  species,  pursued  by  man 
for  the  sake  of  oil  and  other  valuable  pro- 
ducts. Its  size  is  usually,  in  length,  about 
sixty  feet ; its  greatest  circumference  from 
thirty  to  forty  feet.  The  body  is  bulky  for- 
wards, largest  about  the  middle,  and  tapers 
rather  suddenly  towards  the  tail.  The  head 
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is  very  large,  narrow  above  ; very  broad,  flat, 
and  rounded  beneath  ; it  occupies  about 
one-third  of  the  entire  lengtli,  being  about 
sixteen  or  twenty  feet  long,  and  ten  or  twelve 
broad  : the  lips  are  five  or  six  feet  high  j and 


the  upper  jaw  bends  down  at  the  extremity  i 
to  close  the  cavity  of  tlie  mouth.  Tlierc  are  i 
no  teeth : the  laminae  of  wiiaiebone  wliicli 
fill  tlie  cavity  of  tlie  moutli  are  ranged  in 
two  series,  consisting  of  about  tliree  liundred 
in  each:  the  eyes  are  remarkably  small; 
tlie  external  opening  of  the  ears  scarcely 
perceptible  ; the  pectoral  fins  are  of  mode- 
rate size,  and  placed  about  two  feet  behind 
the  angle  of  the  lips.  The  tail  is  of  great 
breadth,  semi-lunate  on  its  anterior  margin 
deeply  divided  in  the  middle  ; the  posterior 
outline  sinuous,  and  the  termination  of  the 
lobes  pointed  : the  anterior  and  middle  parts 
of  the  body  nearly  cylindrical ; the  posterior 
part  rhomboid,  the  highest  ridge  or  angle 
being  upwards.  General  colour  blackish 
gray  ; the  anterior  part  of  the  lower  jaw, 
and  part  of  the  tliroat  and  belly,  wliitc. 

“ The  family  of  the  Balasnidce,"  says  Mr.  ' 
Bell,  “ consisting,  as  there  is  now  reason  to  I 
believe,  but  of  two  known  generic  forms,  are 
distinguished  by  the  following  generic  cha- 
racters : — Rivalling  the  Physeters  in  their 
huge  general  dimensions,  the  head  is  propor- 
tionally much  smaller,  and  the  W'hole  form 
less  clumsy.  They  have  no  teeth  in  either 
jaw  ; but  the  upper,  wliich  is  extremely 
narrow,  is  furnished  with  numerous  homy 
laminae,  — the  whalebone  of  commerce, — 
descending  perpendicularly  from  the  palate, 
and  varying  in  proportional  breadth  and  ; 
length  in  the  different  species.  . . . The 


SKULL  OF  WHALE,  WITH  THE  BALEEN. 

whalebone,  or  baleen,  as  it  has  been  oalled,  j 
consists  of  numerous  parallel  laminse,  each  ^ 
of  which  is  formed  of  a central  coarse  fibrous 
layer  lying  between  two  wliich  are  compact  , 
and  externally  polished.  The  external  part  ; 
does  not  cover  the  internal  to  its  extreme 
edge  ; the  latter  appears  therefore  beyond^ 
the  former,  and  terminates  in  a loose  fringed 
or  fibrous  extremity.  The  base  of  each  plate 
of  baleen  has  a conical  cavity,  covering  a 
pulp  which  corresponds  with  it,  and  which 
is  embedded  within  the  substance  of  the  gum 
or  buccal  membrane  which  covers  the  palate 
and  upper  jaw.  The  outer  compact  layers 
of  each  baleen  plate,  which  have  been  de- 
scribed, are  continuous  with  a white  horny 
layer  of  the  gum,  which  passes  on  to  the 
surface  of  each  plate  ; and  the  pulp  appears 
therefore  to  be  the  secreting  organ  of  the 
internal  coarse  structure  only.  The  fila- 
ments of  the  fringe  are  very  numerous,  and 
fill  up  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  sufficiently  to 
form  a most  complete  and  efficient  strainer ; 
and  as  the  swallow  is  extremely  small,  not 
being  large  enough  to  admit  even  the  smaller 
fish,  and  the  food  of  these  Whales  being  con- 
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sequently  restricted  to  very  small  animals, 
sucli  a structure  is  necessary  in  order  to  re- 
tain the  whole  of  those  which  are  taken  into 
the  mouth.  The  manner  in  which  the  food 
is  taken,  then,  is  as  follows  : — The  whole  of 
the  seas  of  the  Arctic  regions,  no  less  than 
those  of  the  more  southern  climates,  abound 
in  innumerable  shoals  of  molluscous,  radiate, 
and  crustaceous  animals,  which  swarm  in 
such  hosts  as  often  to  colour  the  surface  of 
the  sea.  When  a Whale,  therefore,  is  taking 
its  food,  the  immense  mouth  being  opened, 
a large  number  are  as  it  were  shovelled  up 
by  the  great  expanse  of  the  lower  jaw,  and 
as  the  mouth  is  closed  the  water  is  regurgi- 
tated, and  the  numerous  captives  are  re- 
tained by  the  apparatus  just  described.  When 
the  number  of  Whales  whioli  are  found  in 
the  Northern  Seas  and  the  immense  bulk  of 
each  individual  are  considered,  imagination 
itself  must  fail  to  appreciate  the  countless 
myriads  of  small  beings  whicli  are  consumed 
for  the  nourishment  of  these  stupendous 
bodies.”  [Sec  Clio.] 

But  although  this  baleen,  or  whalebone, 
whicli  the  Greenland  Whale  yields  in  such 
large  quantities,  is  a product  of  such  value 
as  to  render  it  an  object  of  eager  pursuit  to 
those  engaged  in  the  Whale  Fishery,  the 
principal  reward  arising  from  the  perilous 
emploj’ment  is  to  be  found  in  the  large  quan- 
tities of  oil  which  are  obtained  from  its  thick 
cutaneous  layer  of  fat,  or  blubber,  as  it  is 
usually  termed.  A ^^'hale  sixty  feet  in 
length  will  frequently  yield  more  than 
twenty  tons  of  pure  oil,  and  some  of  the 
pieces  of  baleen  are  twelve  feet  long.  It  is 
for  these  prizes  that  men  willingly  expose 
themselves  to  the  rigours  of  an  Arctic  winter, 
the  chance  of  falling  victims  to  the  united 
effects  of  cold  and  hunger,  or  sliipwreck  in 
its  most’  horrid  form,  occasioned  by  the  irre- 
sistible crush  of  icebergs.  And  should  the 
hardy  mariner  escape  from  dangers  such  as 
these,  the  harpooner  not  unfrcquently  pe- 
rishes from  the  upsetting  of  the  boat  owing 
to  the  violent  plunges  which  the  wounded 
animal  makes  in  the  water,  or  the  whirlpool 
produced  by  his  rapidly  rusliing  down  into 
the  deep. 

Who  can  read  the  following  passage,  which 
we  extract  from  the  able  author  before 
quoted,  without  a feeling  of  remorse  and 
shame  ? “ The  female  of  this  species,  like 
most  others  of  the  Cetacea,  is  extremely  at- 
tached to  her  young,  and  often  rushes  into 
the  most  imminent  danger,  and  even  upon 
certain  death,  to  rescue  or  defend  it.  The 
whalers  take  advantage  of  this  affectionate 
attachment,  and  strike  with  the  harpoon  the 
young  Whale,  quite  sure  that  the  mother 
will  tefore  long  approach  for  the  purpose  pf 
saving  her  offspring,  but  too  frequently,  in 
fact,  to  perish  with  it ! ” The  Whale  has 
usually  but  one  young  one,  and  brings  forth 
in  the  early  spring  ; at  birth  it  is  about  ten 
or  twelve  feet  long. 

The  Northeiix  Rorqual,  or  Razor- 
backed Whale.  { ISnlccnoptera  physalis.) 
This  Whale,  which  is  probably  the  longest 
of  the  animal  creation,  is  so  named  from  its 
having  a prominent  ridge,  or  spine,  on  its 

back.  It  is  about  a hundred  feet  long,  and 
from  thirty  to  thirty-five  feet  in  eircum- 
ference  ; but  in  proportion  to  its  size,  and  the 
difficulty  of  killing  it,  its  value  in  oil  and 
whalebone  is  far  less  considerable  than  that 
of  the  preceding  ; and  on  that  account  it  is 
not  sought  after  by  whalers,  and  not  always 
attacked  when  met  with.  It  is  le.ss  quiet 
and  tranquil  in  its  general  movements  than 
the  Common  Whale,  seldom  lying  motionless 
on  the  surface  of  the  water  whilst  blowing, 
but  making  way  at  the  rate  of  about  five 
miles  an  hour.  When  struck,  the  velocity 
of  its  descent  is  such  as  very  frequently  to 
break  the  line,  of  which  the  Rev.  Dr.  Scoresby 
mentions  several  instances.  The  food  of  this 
enormous  animal  consists  not  only  of  the 
mollusca  and  smaller  Crustacea  which  con- 
stitute the  aliment  of  the  Jialcenn,  but  also 
of  fish  of  considerable  size.  One  of  this  spe- 
cies was  some  years  since  towed  into  the 
harbour  of  Ostend  ; and  its  magnificent  ske- 
leton, ninety-five  feet  in  length,  was  ex- 
hibited at  Charing-cross  (near  the  King’s 
Mews,  the  present  site  of  Trafalgar-square). 
When  taken,  this  specimen  of  the  Whale 
weighed  249  tons ; and  4000  gallons  of  oil 
were  extracted  from  the  blubber. 

The  Broad-nosed  Whale  (JBalcena  rmis- 
eultis')  in  many  respects  much  resembles  the 
preceding,  except  in  its  never  attaining  so 
gigantic  a size  : its  length  being  from  fifty 
to  eighty  feet. 

The  smallest  of  the  Whales  is  called  the 
Beaked  Whale  iBaloma  rostrata)  j its 
length  being  about  twenty-five  feet.  , 

The  Sperm  Whale,  or  Spermaceti 
Whale  (J^hyseter  macrocephalus)  now  de- 
mands our  attention.  Mr.  T.  Beale,  surgeon, 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  a circumstantial 
account  of  the  natural  history  of  this  species, 
says  : — “In  length  it  comes  next  to  the 
Balaena  Physalis,  and  in  bulk,  probably,  ge- 
nerally exceeds  it,  and  in  commercial  value, 
perhaps,  equals  the  Balmna  Mysticetus  ; for 
although  it  does  not  possess  the  valuable 
whalebone  of  this  animal,  it  furnishes  us 
with  the  beautiful  substance  spercameti,  and 
is  rich  in  abimdance  of  the  finest  oil  : it  is 
also  the  source  ot  the  perfume  termed  am- 
bergris : its  length  is  about  eighty  feet ; cir- 
cumference about  thirty  or  thirty-five.” 

BPaRMAOETl  WHALE. 

(PHTSETER  MAOROOEPHALOS.) 

No  longer  ago  than  in  the  year  1836  Mr. 
Beale  thus  writes  : — “ On  returning  to  Eng- 
land, after  completing  an  engagement  which 
occupied  upwards  of  two  years,  in  the  South 
Sea  Whale  Fishery,  I was  surprised  to  find, 
that,  when  the  knowledge  of  every  useful 
and  interesting  subject  is  so  widely  diffused, 
so  little  should  be  generally  known  of  the 
natural  history  of  almost  the  largest  inha- 
bitant of  our  planet,  the  great  Sperm  Whale  ; 
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in  fact,  till  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Huggins’ 
admirable  print  [published  by  tliat  gentle- 
man about  six  months  before]  few,  with  the 
exception  of  those  Immediately  engaged  in 
the  fishery,  had  the  most  distant  idea  even 
of  its  external  form.  Of  its  manners  and 
habits,  people  in  general  seem  to  know  as 
little  as  if  the  capture  of  this  valuable  ani- 
mal had  never  given  employment  to  British 
capital,  or  encouragement  to  tire  daring  cou- 
rage of  our  hardy  seamen.  The  very  term 
whale  fishery  seems  associated  with  the  eoast 
of  Greenland,  or  ice-bound  Spitzbergen,  and 
the  stern  magnificence  of  Arctic  scenery  ; few 
connect  the  pursuit  of  this  ‘ sea  beast  ’ with 
the  smiling  latitudes  of  the  South  Pacific  and 
the  Coral  Islands  of  the  Torrid  Zone  ; and 
fewer  still  have  any  more  distinct  conception 
of  the  object  of  this  jiursuit,  than  that  it  is  a 
whale  producing  the  substance  called  sper- 
maceti, and  the  animal  oil  best  adairted  to 
the  purpose  ol  illumination. 

“ The  head  of  the  Sperm  IVliale  presents, 
in  front,  a very  thick  blunt  extremity,  called 
the  snout,  or  nose,  and  constitutes  about  one- 
third  of  the  whole  length  of  the  animal ; at 
its  junction  with  the  body,  is  a large  pro- 
tuberance on  the  back,  called  by  whalers  the 
‘ bimch  of  the  neck  ; ’ immediately  behind 
this,  or  at  what  might  be  termed  the  shoulder, 
is  the  thickest  part  of  the  body,  which  from 
this  point  gradually  tapers  off  to  the  tail, 
but  it  does  not  become  much  smaller  for 
about  another  third  of  the  whole  length, 
when  the  ‘ small,’  as  it  is  called,  or  tail 
commences  ; and  at  this  point  also,  on  the 
back,  is  a large  prominence,  of  a pyramidal 
form,  called  the  ‘ hump,’  from  which  a series 
of  smaller  processes  run  half  way  down  the 
‘ small,’  or  tail,  constituting  what  is  called 
the  ridge.  The  body  then  contracts  so  much 
as  to  become  finally  not  thicker  than  the 
body  of  a man,  and  terminates  by  becoming 
expanded  on  the  sides  into  the  ‘ flukes,’  or 
tail,  properly  speaking.  The  two  ‘ flukes  ’ 
constitute  a large  triangular  fin,  resembling, 
in  some  respects,  the  tail  of  fishes,  but  dif- 
fering in  being  placed  horizontally ; there 
is  a slight  notch,  or  depression,  between  the 
flukes  posteriorly  : they  are  about  6 or  8 feet 
in  length,  and  from  12  to  14  in  breadth. 
The  chest  and  belly  are  narrower  than  the 
broadest  part  of  the  back,  and  taper  off  evenly 
and  beautifully  towards  the  tail,  giving  what 
by  sailors  is  termed  a clear  run  : the  depth 
of  the  head  and  body  is  in  all  parts,  except 
the  tail,  greater  than  the  width. 

“ In  the  right  side  of  the  nose  and  head  is 
a large  almost  triangular-shaped  cavity, 
called  by  whalers  the  ‘ case,’  which  is  lined 
with  a beautiful  glistening  membrane,  and 
covered  by  a thick  layer  of  muscular  fibres, 
and  small  tendons  running  in  various  direc- 
tions, and  finally  by  the  common  integu- 
ments. This  cavity  is  for  the  purpose  of 
secreting  and  containing  au  oily  fluid,  which 
after  death  concretes  into  a granulated  sub- 
stance of  a yellowish  colour,  the  spermaceti. 
The  size  of  the  case  may  be  estimated,  when 
it  is  stated  that  in  a large  whale  it  not  un- 
frequently  contains  upwards  of  a ton,  or 
more  than  ten  large  barrels  of  spermaceti. 
Beneath  the  case  and  nostril,  and  projecting  1 

beyond  the  lower  jaw,  is  a thick  mu.^  of  |i 
elastic  substance,  called  the  ‘junk  ;’  it  is 
formed  of  a dense  cellular  tissue,  strength-  ' 
cned  by  numerous  strong  tendinous  fibres,  ? 
and  infiltrated  with  very  fine  sperm  oil  and  j 
spermaceti.  The  enormous  mouth  extends  i 
nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  head  ; l>oth  1 
the  jaws,  but  especially  the  lower,  arc  in  I 
front  contracted  to  a very  narrow  i)oint ; ! 
and,  when  the  mouth  is  closed,  the  lower 
jaw  is  received  within  a sort  of  cartilaginous 
lip  or  projection  of  the  upper  one,  but  prin-  r 
cipally  in  front  ; for  further  back,  at  the 
sides  and  towards  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  l 
both  jaws  are  furnished  with  tolerably  well  ' 
developed  lips.  In  the  lower  jaw  are  forty-  i 
two  teeth  of  a formidable  size  and  conical  i 
shape,  but  none  in  the  upper,  which  instead  , ' 
presents  depressions  corresponding  to,  and  i 
for  the  reception  of  the  crowns  of  those  in  j 
the  lower  jaw.  The  tongue  is  small,  and  J 
does  not  appear  to  possess  the  power  of  very  ■ j 
extended  motion.  The  throat  is  capacious  ^ j 
enough  to  give  passage  to  the  body  of  a man,  j 
in  this  respect  presenting  a strong  contrast  i i 
with  the  contracted  gullet  of  the  Greenland 
\Vhale.  The  mouth  is  lined  throughout 
with  a pearly  white  membrane,  wliich  be-  1 
comes  continuous  at  the  lips,  and  borders 
with  the  common  integuments.  The  eyes  j 
are  small  in  comparison  with  the  size  of  the  ! 
animal,  and  are  furnished  with  e5’elids,  the 
lower  of  which  is  the  more  movable  ; they  ; 
are  placed  immediately  above  the  angle  of  j 
the  mouth,  at  the  widest  part  of  the  head. 

At  a short  distance  behind  the  eyes,  are  the  ,1 
external  openings  of  the  ears,  of  size  sufficient  ! 
to  admit  a small  quill,  and  unprovided  with  f 
any  external  auricular  appendage.  Behind,  j 
and  not  far  from  the  posterior  termination 
of  the  mouth,  are  placed  the  swimming  paws,  (i 
or  fins,  which  are  analogous  in  formation  to  i | 
the  anterior  extremities  of  other  animals,  j 
or  the  arms  of  Man  : they  are  not  used  as  '! 
instruments  of  progression,  but  probably  in  , j 
giving  a direction  to  that  motion,  in  ba-  J 
lancing  the  body,  in  sinking  suddenly,  and  ;[ 
occasionally  in  supporting  their  young.  ! ‘ 

“ A peculiarity  of  the  Sperm  Whale,  which  j j 
strikes  at  first  sight  every  beholder,  h the 
apparently  disproportionate  and  unwieldy  i 
bulk  of  the  head  ; but  this  peculiarity,  in- 
stead of  being,  as  might  be  supposed,  an 
impediment  to  the  freedom  of  the  animal's  4 
motions  in  his  native  element,  is,  in  fact,  1 
on  the  contrary,  in  some  respects  very  con-  , 
ducive  to  his  lightness  and  agility,  if  such  a 
term  can  with  propriety  be  applied  to  such 
an  enormous  creature  ; for  a great  part  of 
this  bulk  of  the  head  is  made  up  of  a large 
thin  membranous  cose,  containing,  during 
life,  a thin  oil  of  much  less  specific  gravity  ; 
than  water,  below  which  again  is  the  junk,  : 
wdiich,  although  heavier  than  the  spermaceti,  : 
is  still  lighter  than  the  element  in  which  ' 
the  whale  moves  s consequently  the  head,  ] 
taken  as  a whole,  is  lighter,  specifically,  than  : 
any  other  part  of  the  body,  and  will  always  ^ 
have  a tendency  to  rise,  at  least,  so  far  above  i 
the  surface  as  to  elevate  the  nostril,  or  ‘ blow  1 
hole,’  sufficiently  for  all  purposes  of  respira-  j 
tion  ; and  more  than  this,  a very  slight  effort  ' 
on  the  part  of  the  fish  would  only  be  ncccs-  ! 
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■ sary  to  raise  the  wliole  of  the  anterior  flat 
1 j surface  of  the  nose  out  of  the  water  ; in  case 
1 ' the  animal  should  wisli  to  increase  its  speed 
' to  the  utmost,  the  narrow  inferior  surface 
1 ■ which  has  been  before  stated,  to  bear  some 
' resembiance  to  the  cutwater  of  a ship,  and 

■ which  would  in  fact  answer  the  same  pur- 
pose to  the  whale,  would  be  the  only  part 
exposed  to  the  pressure  of  the  water  in  front, 
enabling  him  thus  to  pass  witli  the  greatest 
celerity  and  ease  through  the  boundless 
tracks  of  his  wide  domain.  It  is  in  tins  shape 
of  the  head  that  the  Sperm  Whale  differs  in 
the  most  remarkable  degree  from  the  Green- 
land Whale,  the  shape  of  whose  head  more 
resembles  that  of  the  porpoise,  and  in  it  the 
nostril  is  situated  much  further  back,  ren- 
dering it  seldom  or  never  necessary  for  the 
nose  to  be  elevated  above  the  surface  of  the 
water,  and  when  swimming  even  at  the 
greatest  speed,  the  Greenland  Whale  keeps 
nearly  the  whole  of  tlie  head  under  it,  but 
as  his  head  tapers  off  evenly  in  front,  this 
circumstance  does  not  much  impede  his  mo- 
tion, the  rate  of  which  is,  however,  never 
equal  to  that  of  a Sperm  Whale.  It  seems, 
indeed,  in  point  of  fact,  tiiat  this  purpose  ot 
rendering  the  head  of  light  specific  gravity, 
is  the  only  use  of  this  mass  of  oil  and  fat, 
although  many  have  supposed,  and  not 
without  some  degree  of  probability,  that  the 
‘ junk  ’ especially  may  be  serviceable  in 
obviating  tlie  injurious  effects  of  concussion, 

, should  the  Whale  happen  to  meet  with  any 
. obstacle  when  in  full  career ; this  supposi- 
1 tion,  however,  would  appear  hardly  tenable 

■ when  we  consider  the  Greenland  Whale, 
' although  living  among  the  rock-like  icebergs 

of  the  Arctic  Seas,  has  no  such  convenient 
1 provision,  and  with  senses  probably  in  all, 

1 and  certainly  in  one  respect,  less  acute  than 
1 . those  of  the  Sperm  Whale,  on  which  account 
it  would  seem  requisite  for  him  to  possess 

■ this  defence  rather  than  the  Sperm  Wliale, 
whose  habitation  is,  for  the  most  part,  in  the 

1 : smiting  latitude  of  the  Southern  Seas. 

1 “ The  several  humps  and  ridges  on  the 

back  of  the  Sperm  Whale  constitute  another 
. difference  in  their  external  asi>ect ; tliese 
1 prominences,  however,  are  by  no  means  pe- 
culiar only  to  the  Sperm  Whale,  as  they  are 
‘ possessed  also  by  several  other  species  of 
1 Whales,  as  the  Razor-back  and  Broad- nosed 
1 ; Whales,  and  some  others  ; and  it  would  seem 
1 ! that  the  iKMsession  of  these  parts  marks  tliose 
Whales  which  are  noted  for  tlieir  swiftness 
! in  flight,  and  their  activity  in  endeavouring 
1 ; to  defend  themselves  when  attacked,  which 
■ ' may  be  explained  in  this  way,  or  it  may  be 
1 considered  probable,  that  these  prominences 
. result  from  a greater  development,  in  tlie 
i situations  where  they  are  placed,  of  those 
( processes  of  the  vertebra:  or  bones  composing 
: the  spine,  called  tlie  spinal  processes,  and  to 
which  the  muscles  principally  used  in  pro- 
1 gression  and  otiicr  motions  are  attached,  os 
well  as  those  muscles  and  ligaments  whicli 
support  the  long  and  bulky  head  ; they  con- 
; Bcquently  must  indicate  an  increase  in  the 
{ size  and  strength  of  these  muscles  and  liga- 
1 ments,  &c.,  and  on  this  account  constitute  a 
1 very  remarkable  difference  between  those 
; Whales  possessed  of  tliem,  and  tliose  not  so 

furnished.  Tliis  distinction  is  so  great,  that 
it  induced  Laeepede  to  divide  the  genus  Ba- 
Inma  into  those  with  a hump  and  those  with- 
out, employing  the  name  Baloina  for  the 
latter,  and  styling  the  others  Balomoptera. 

“ Tlie  skin  of  the  Sperm  Whale,  as  of  all 
other  cetaceous  animals,  is  without  scales, 
smooth,  but  oceiisionally,  in  old  whales, 
wrinkled,  and  frequently  marked  on  the 
sides  by  linear  impressions,  appearing  as  if 
rubbed  against  some  angular  body.  The 
colour  of  tlie  skin,  over  the  greater  part  of 
its  extent,  is  very  dark  — most  so  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  head,  the  back,  and  on  the 
flukes,  in  whieh  situations  it  is  in  fact  some- 
times black  ; on  the  sides  it  gradually  as- 
sumes a lighter  tint,  till  on  the  breast  it  be- 
comes silvery  gray.  In  different  individuals 
there  is,  however,  considerable  variety  of 
shade,  and  some  are  even  piebald.  Old 
‘Bulls,’  as  full-grown  males  are  called  by 
whalers,  have  generally  a portion  of  gray 
on  the  nose,  immediately  above  the  fore  part 
of  the  upper  jaw,  and  they  are  then  said  to 
be  gray-headed.  In  young  whales  the  skin 
is  about  three-eighths  of  an  incli  thick,  but 
in  old  ones  it  is  not  more  than  oue-eightli. 
Immediately  beneath  tlie  ‘ black  skin  ’ lies 
the  blubber,  or  fat,  which  on  the  breast  of  a 
large  whale  acquires  the  thickness  of  14 
inches,  and  on  most  other  parts  of  tlie  body, 
it  measures  from  8 to  11.  This  covering  is 
called,  by  South  Sea  whalers,  the  blanket ; 
it  is  of  a light  yellow  colour,  and  when 
melted  doivn  fumislies  the  Sperm  oil.  The 
blubber  serves  two  excellent  purposes  to  the 
whale,  in  rendering  it  buoyant,  and  in  fur- 
nisliing  it  with  a warm  protection  from  tlie 
coldness  of  tlie  surrounding  element,  in  this 
last  respect  answering  well  to  the  name  be- 
stowed upon  it  by  the  sailors.” 

The  ingenious  and  intelligent  author,  from 
whose  pamphlet  we  have  made  the  pre- 
ceding extracts,  gives  an  account  of  the 
Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Fishery,  and  of  the 
modes  of  pursuing,  killing,  and  “ cutting  in  ” 
the  Sperm  Wliale.  To  the  Pamphlet  itself, 
os  well  as  to  Mr.  Beale’s  more  elaborate 
history  of  this  important  Whale,  therefore, 
we  beg  to  refer  such  of  our  readers  as  would 
wish  for  a more  detailed  narrative.  We 
shall  conclude  with  one  short  extract  more 
from  Mr.  Beale’s  able  “Observations.” 

“ In  calm  weatlier  great  difficulty  is  some- 
times experienced  in  approaching  the  Whale 
on  account  of  the  quickness  of  his  sight  and 
hearing.  Under  these  circumstances  tlie 
fishers  have  recourse  to  paddles  instead  of 
oars,  and  by  this  means  can  quietly  get  near 
enough  to  make  use  of  the  liarpoon.  When 
first  struck,  the  Whale  generally  ‘ sounds,’ 
or  descends  perpendicularly  to  an  amazing 
depth,  taking  out  perliaps  the  lines  belonging 
to  the  four  boats,  800  fatlioms  1 afterwards, 
when  weakened  by  loss  of  blood  and  fatigue, 
he  becomes  unable  to  ‘ sound,’  l)ut  posses 
rapidly  along  the  surface,  towing  after  him 
perhaps  three  or  four  boats.  If  he  does  not 
turn,  the  people  in  the  boats  draw  in  the 
line  bjy  which  they  are  attached  to  the  Whale, 
and  thus  easily  come  up  with  him,  even  when 
going  with  great  velocity  ; lie  is  then  easily 
lanced,  and  soon  killed.” 
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Mr.  Gray  lias  lately  published  an  elabo- 
rate inonograiih  of  the  AVhales  in  one  of  the 
parts  of  the  Zoology  of  II.  M.  S.S.  Erebus  and 
Terror,  and  to  this  highly  scientific  memoir 
we  must  refer  our  readers.  The  works  of 
Scoresby  and  Beale  give  us  large  details  of 
what  is  known  about  the  history  and  caii- 
ture  of  the  two  most  imiiortant  species  in  a 
commercial  point  of  view.  [See  Dou'uin, 
Nauwiial,  PonpoisB,  &e.] 

WIIEATEAR.  (^Saxicola  amanthe.)  This 
Passerine  bird  is  very  generally  diffused  over 
the  globe,  and  visits  us  early  in  the  spring. 
It  frequents  new-tilled  grounds,  and  is  a close 
attendant  on  the  iilough,  in  search  of  insects 
and  small  worms,  whieli  are  its  principal 
food.  In  length  the  Wheatear  is  about  five 
inches  and  a half.  The  Bill  is  black ; eyes 
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hazel ; over  the  eyes,  cheek,  and  ears  is  a 
broad  black  streak,  and  above  it  a line  of 
white  ; the  top  of  the  head,  hinder  part  of 
the  neck,  and  the  back  are  bluish  gray  ; the 
wing-coverts  and  quills  are  dusky,  edged 
with  rusty  white  ; the  rump  is  perfectly 
white,  as  is  also  part  of  the  tail ; the  rest 
black  ; the  under  parts  are  pale  buff,  tinged 
with  red  on  the  breast : legs  and  feet  black. 
The  Wheatear  breeds  under  shelter  of  a tuft 
or  clod,  in  newly-ploughed  lands,  or  under 
stones,  and  sometimes  in  old  rabbit  burrows  : 
its  nest,  which  is  constructed  with  great  care, 
is  composed  of  dry  grass  or  moss,  mixed  with 
wool,  and  is  lined  with  feathers,  and  defended 
by  a sort  of  covert  fixed  to  the  stone  or  clod 
ujider  which  it  is  formed  : the  female  gene- 
rally lays  five  or  six  light  blue  eggs,  the 
larger  end  encompassed  with  a circle  of  a 
somewhat  deeper  hue.  In  some  parts  of 
England  great  numbers  are  taken  in  snares 
made  of  horse-hair,  placed  beneath  a turf. 
They  leave  us  about  the  latter  end  of  August 
and  September,  and  about  that  time  are  seen 
in  great  numbers  by  the  sea  shore,  where, 
probably,  they  subsist  some  Little  time  before 
they  take  their  departure. 

WIIEAT-FLy.  {Cecidowyia  tritici.')  The 
European  Wheat-fly  is  a two-winged  gnat, 
somewhat  resembling  a musquito  in  form, 
but  is  very  small,  being  only  about  one  tenth 


of  an  inch  long.  Its  body  is  orange-coloured. 
Its  two  wings  are  transparent,  and  change- 
able in  colour  ; they  are  narrow  at  the  base, 
rounded  at  the  tip,  and  arc  fringed  with 
little  hairs  on  the  edges.  Its  long  antenna; 
are  composed  of  twelve  little  bead-like  joiirts, 
each  encircled  with  minute  hairs.  Towards 
the  end  of  June,  or  when  the  wheat  is  in 
blossom,  these  flies  appear  in  swarms  in  Die 
wheat-fields  during  the  evening,  at  which 
time  they  are  very  active.  The  females  ge- 
nerally lay  their  eggs  before  nine  o’clock  at 
night,  thrusting  them,  by  means  of  a long 
retractile  tube  in  tlie  end  of  their  bodies, 
within  the  chafty  scales  of  the  flowers,  in 
clusters  of  from  two  to  fifteen,  or  more.  By 
day  they  remain  at  rest  on  the  stems  and 
leaves  of  the  plants,  where  they  are  shaded 
from  the  heat  of  the  sun.  They  continue  to 
appear  and  lay  their  eggs  throughout  a 
period  of  tliirty-nine  days.  The  eggs  are 
oblong,  transparent,  and  of  a pale  buff' colour, 
and  hatch  in  eight  or  ten  days  after  they  are 
laid.  The  young  insects,  produced  from 
them,  are  little  footless  maggots,  tapering 
towards  the  head,  and  blunt  at  the  hinder 
extremity,  with  the  rings  of  the  body  some- 
what wrinkled  and  bulging  at  the  sides. 
They  are  at  first  perfectly  transparent  and 
colourless,  but  soon  take  a deep  yellow  or 
orange  colour.  They  do  not  travel  from  one 
floret  to  another,  but  move  in  a wriggling 
manner,  and  by  sudden  jerks  of  the  body, 
when  disturbed.  As  many  as  forty-seven 
have  been  counted  in  a siugle  floret.  It  is 
supposed  that  they  live  at  first  upon  the 
pollen,  and  thereby  prevent  the  fertilization 
of  the  grain.  They  are  soon  seen,  however, 
to  crowd  around  the  lower  part  of  the  germ, 
and  there  appear  to  subsist  on  the  matter 
destined  to  have  formed  the  grain.  The 
latter,  in  consequence  of  their  depredations, 
becomes  slirivelled  and  abortive ; and,  in 
some  seasons,  a considerable  part  of  the  crop 
is  thereby  rendered  worthless.  The  maggots, 
when  fully  grown,  are  nearly  one  eighth  of 
an  inch  long.  It  is  said  that  the  maggots 
quit  the  ears  of  the  wheat  by  the  first  of 
August,  descend  to  the  ground,  and  go  into 
it  to  the  depth  of  half  an  inch.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  there  they  remain  unchanged 
through  the  winter,  and  having  finished  their 
transformations,  come  out  of  the  ground  in 
the  winged  form  in  the  spring,  when  the 
wheat  is  about  to  blossom.  Dr.  Asa  Fitch 
has  entered  into  the  history,  transformation, 
and  habits  of  this  insect  with  great  detail  in 
the  sixth  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the 
New  York  State  Agricultural  Society  (1847). 
Jealous  for  the  honour  of  his  country,  he  has 
tried  to  prove  that  it  is  not  a native  of  North 
America,  and  was  unknown  there  anterior 
to  the  revolutionary  war  ; but  there  is  some 
doubt  whether  the  \Vheat-fly  of  North  Ame- 
rica is  not  a distinct  species  frorn  the  Eu- 
ropean one.  Mr.  Say  has  named  it  Cecido- 
mijia  destructor.  [See  Hessiax-flv.] 

lYHIDAH  FINCn.  {Vidua.')  A genus 
of  beautiful  birds,  inhabiting  tVestem  .Vfrica, 
and  particularly  abundant  in  the  kingdom 
of  Wliidah.  — whence  their  name  ; but  which 
has  been  corrupted,  and  is  frequently  written 
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Winort'  Bird.  The  body  of  the  Whidah- 
finch  is  generally  about  the  size  of  a canary- 
bird.  but  the  male  is  reinakable  for  an  asto- 
nishing development  of  plumage  during  the 
breeding  season,  after  which  its  splendid  tail 
drops  off,  and  the  sexes  arc  then  barely  dis- 
tinguishable. There  are  several  species, 
one  of  which.  Vidua  Paradisea,  will  be 
sufficient  to  describe.  The  upper  part  of 
the  plumage  is  of  a faded  or  deep  brownish- 
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black ; but  this  colour  becomes  of  a paler 
hue  on  the  wings  and  lateral  tail-feathers. 
The  head,  chin,  and  throat  are  of  this  faded 
black,  which  extends  downwards  narrowing 
as  it  descends,  to  the  middle  of  the  breast. 
A broad  rich  orange  rufous  colour  proceeds 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  back  of  the  neck 
and  unites  with  a tinge  of  the  same  colour 
on  the  sides  of  the  neck  and  breast  5 this  last 
hue  passes  into  the  pale  buff  of  the  body,  but 
leaves  the  under  tail-covers  black,  like  the 
upper  opes. 

WITDCBREL.  ^yumenius  Phceopus.)  A 
species  of  grallatorial  bird  closely  allied  to 
the  Curlew,  but  considerably  smaller  in  size, 
being  not  above  eighteen  inches  long.  The 
plumage  is  of  a grayish  white,  the  feathers 
being  streaked  with  brown ; the  scapulars 
are  brown,  with  pale  edges  j the  upper  part 
of  the  head  is  divided  longitudinally  by  a 
white  line,  bounded  on  each  side  by  a black 
one  ; the  bill  is  at  least  three  inches  long  ; 

! the  upper  mandible  is  blackish  brow,  the 
; lower  one  pale  red.  Dr.  Fleming,  in  his 
British  Animals,  informs  us  that  it  forms  its 
nest  on  exposed  heaths  in  Zetland,  and  lays 
four  or  five  eg^s.  After  the  breeding  sea- 
son it  nearly  disappears  from  the  northern 
islands,  but,  during  winter,  frequents  the 
English  shores,  associating  in  small  flocks, 
j [See  CURREW.] 

WniNCnAT.  {SaxicoJa  rttbelra.)  A 
species  of  Passerine  bird  which  is  not  un- 
frequent in  the  British  islands,  and  may  be 
commonly  found  on  broom  and  furze,  on  the 
highest  twigs  of  which  it  perches,  and  occa- 
sionally sings  very  sweetljr.  It  builds  its 
nest  on  the  ground,  forming  it  of  dried  sticks, 
and  lining  it  with  flne  grass.  The  female 
lays  six  eggs  of  a uniform  blue.  It  is  rather 
larger  than  the  Stonechat,  to  which  it  is 
closely  allied.  [See  Stoseciiat.X 


WHIP-POOR-WILL.  The  American 
name  of  a species  of  Goatsucker  iCaprimul- 
gus  vociferus.)  Wilson  tells  us,  in'his  inter- 
esting work  on  the  Ornithology  of  Ame- 
rica, that  “ on  or  about  the  25th  of  April,  if 
the  season  be  not  uncommonly  cold,  the 
whip-poor-will  is  first  heard  in  Pennsylvania, 
in  the  evening,  ns  the  dusk  of  twilight  com- 
mences, or  in  the  morning  ns  soon  as  dawn 
has  broke.  In  the  state  of  Kentucky  I first 
heard  this  bird  on  the  14th  of  April,  near 
the  town  of  Danville.  The  notes  of  this 
solitary  bird,  from  the  ideas  which  are  na- 
turally associated  with  them,  seem  like  the 
voice  of  an  old  friend,  and  are  listened  to  by 
almost  all  with  great  interest.  At  first  they 
issue  from  some  retired  part  of  the  woods, 
the  glen,  or  mountain ; in  a few  evenings, 
perhaps,  we  hear  them  from  the  adjoining 
coppice,  the  garden  fence,  the  road  before 
the  door,  and  even  from  the  roof  of  the 
dwelling-house,  long  after  the  family  have 
retired  to  rest.  Some  of  the  more  ignorant 
and  superstitious  considered  this  near  ap- 
proach ns  foreboding  no  good  to  the  family, 
nothing  less  than  sickness,  misfortune,  or 
death,  to  some  of  its  members  ; these  visits, 
however,  so  often  occur  without  any  bad 
consequences,  that  this  superstitious  dread 
seems  on  the  decline. 

“ He  is  now  a regular  acquaintance.  Every 
morning  and  evening  his  shrill  and  rapid 
repetitions  are  heard  from  the  adjoining 
woods,  and  when  two  or  more  are  calling  out 
at  the  same  time,  as  is  often  the  case  in  the 
pairing  season,  and  at  no  great  distance  from 
each  other,  the  noise,  mingling  with  the 
echoes  from  the  mountains,  is  really  sur- 
prising. Strangers,  in  parts  of  the  country 
where  these  birds  are  numerous,  find  it  al- 
most impossible  for  some  time  to  sleep  ; while 
to  those  long  acquainted  with  them,the  sound 
often  serves  as  a lullaby  to  assist  their  repose. 

“ These  notes  seem  pretty  plainly  to  arti- 
culate the  words  which  have  been  generally 
applied  to  them,  whip-poor-will,  the  first  and 
lost  syllables  being  uttered  with  great  em- 
phasis, and  the  whole  in  about  a second  to 
each  repetition  ; but  when  two  or  more  males 
meet,  their  whip-poor-will  altercations  be- 
come much  more  rapid  and  incessant,  as  if  \ 
each  were  straining  to  overpower  or  silence  j 
the  other.  When  near,  you  often  hear  an  i 
introductory  cluck  between  the  notes.  At  1 
these  times,  os  well  os  at  almost  all  others, 
they  fly  low,  not  more  than  a few  feet  from  1 
the  surface,  skimming  about  the  house  and 
before  the  door,  alighting  on  the  wood  pile, 
or  settling  on  the  roof.  Towards  midnight 
they  generally  become  silent,  unless  in  clear 
moonlight,  when  they  are  heard  with  little 
intermission  till  morning.  If  there  be  a 
creek  near,  with  higii  precipitous  bushy 
banks,  they  are  sure  to  be  found  in  such 
situations.  During  the  day  they  sit  in  the 
most  retired,  solitary,  and  deep  shaded  parts 
of  the  woods,  generally  on  high  ground, 
where  they  repose  in  silence.  When  dis- 
turbed, they  rise  within  a few  feet,  sail  low 
, and  slowly  through  the  woods  for  thirty  or 
i forty  yards,  and  generally  settle  on  a low 
I branch  or  on  the  ground.  Their  sight  ap- 
I pears  deficient  during  the  day,  ns,  like  owls, 
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tliej'  seem  then  to  want  that  vivueity  for 
wliich  tliey  are  distinguished  in  tlie  morning 
and  evening  twiliglit.  They  are  rarely  shot 
at  or  molested  ; and  from  being  tlius  tran- 
siently seen  in  the  obscurity  of  dusk,  or  in 
the  deep  umbrage  of  the  woods,  no  wonder 
their  particular  markings  of  plumage  should 
be  so  little  known,  or  that  they  should  be 
confounded  with  the  night  hawk,  whom  in 
general  appearance  they  so  much  resemble. 
The  female  begins  to  lay  about  the  second 
week  in  May,  selecting  for  this  purpose  the 
most  unfrequented  part  of  the  wood,  often 
where  some  brush,  old  logs,  heaps  of  leaves, 
&c.  had  been  lying,  and  always  on  a dry 
situation.  The  eggs  are  deposited  on  the 
ground,  or  on  the  leaves,  not  the  slightest 
appearance  of  a nest  being  visible.  These 
are  usually  two  in  number,  in  shape  much 
resembling  those  of  the  night  hawk,  but 
having  the  ground  colour  much  darker,  and 
more  thickly  marbled  with  dark  olive. 

“ Early  in  June,  as  soon  as  the  young  ap- 
pear, the  notes  of  the  male  usually  cease,  or 
are  heard  but  rarely.  Towards  the  latter  part 
of  summer,  a short  time  before  these  birds 
leave  us,  they  are  again  occasionally  heard  ; 
but  their  call  is  then  not  so  loud,  much  less 
empliatical,  and  more  interrupted  than  in 
spring.  Early  in  September  they  move  oif 
towards  the  south. 

“ The  Whip-poor-will  is  nine  inches  and 
a half  long,  and  nineteen  inches  in  extent ; 
the  bill  is  blackish,  a full  quarter  of  an  inch 
long,  much  stronger  than  that  of  the  night 
hawk,  and  bent  a little  at  the  point,  the 
under  mandible  arched  a little  upwards,  fol- 
lowing the  curvature  of  the  upper  ; the 
nostrils  are  prominent  and  tubular,  their 
openings  directed  forward ; the  mouth  is 
extravagantly  large,  of  a pale  flesh-colour 
within,  and  beset  along  the  sides  with  a 
number  of  long,  thick,  elastic  bristles,  the 
longest  of  which  extends  more  than  half  an 
inch  beyond  the  point  of  the  bill,  end  in  fine 
hair,  and  curve  inwards  ; these  seem  to  serve 
as  feelers,  and  prevent  the  escape  of  winged 
insects : the  eyes  are  very  large,  full,  and 
bluish  black  ; the  plumage  above  is  so  varie- 
gated -with  black,  pale  cream,  broam,  and 
rust-colour,  sprinkled  and  powdered  in  such 
minute  streaks  and  spots,  as  to  defy  descrip- 
tion.” 

WHITE  ADMIRAL  [BUTTERFLIH- 
A name  given  by  collectors  to  Butterflies  of 
the  genus  Limenitis. 

WHITE  ANT.  [See  Teemes.] 

WHITEBAIT.  (.Clupeaalba.)  This  small 
fish,  which  of  late  years  has  gained  a sort  of 
tavern  celebrity  as  a dish  suited  to  the  epi- 
curism of  certain  “ diners-out,”  appears  in 
the  Thames  about  the  beginning  of  April, 
and  becomes  abundant  during  the  summer 
months  till  September.  It  grows  to  the 
length  of  six  inches,  and  its  sides  are  uni- 
formly of  a white  colour,  whence  its  name. 
For  a long  time  it  was  denied  to  be  a distinct 
species,  and  supposed  to  be  the  fry  of  other 
members  of  the  Herring  tribe,  and  there  are 
legislative  enactments  (now  rarely  if  ever  en- 
forced) against  Whitebait  fishing,  on  account 


of  the  necessity  of  using  nets  with  small 
meshes.  It  is  now,  however,  a wcll-esta- 
blislied  fact,  that  no  fry  of  valuable  fishes 
swim  along  with  them  ; and  tiiose  who  are 
prone  to  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  a Wliile- 
bait  dinner  on  the  banks  of  Fatlier  'I'liamei 
need  be  under  no  apprehension  of  having 
gratified  an  epicurean  taste  at  the  expense 
of  piscatorial  impropriety. 

WHITE  BORDER  [BUTTERFLY],  A 
name  given  by  collectors  to  a species  of  But- 
terfly, Vanessa  Antiopa. 

WHITE  [BUTTERFLIES].  A name 
applied  by  collectors  to  species  of  Butterflies, 
of  the  genera  Pieris,  Pontia,  and  Leucophasia. 

WHITE  SHARK.  [See  Shaek.] 

WHITING.  {Merlanfpis  vulgaris.)  A 
well-known  fish  belonging  to  the  Cladidm  or 
cod  tribe,  and  valuable  on  account  of  its 
delicacy  and  lightness  as  an  nrfiele  of  food. 
It  does  not  usually  exceed  a pound  and  a 
half  in  weight ; abounds  on  all  the  British 
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coasts,  and  comes  in  large  shoals  towards 
the  shore  in  the  months  of  January  and 
February,  for  the  purpose  of  depositing  its 
spawn.  It  is  easily  distinguished  from  the 
haddock  by  the  absence  of  the  barbule  on  the 
chin  ; and  from  the  pollack  and  coal-fish  by 
having  the  under  jaw  shorter  than  the  upiier, 
and  the  tail  even  at  the  end. 

WIDGEON.  (Anas  [Mareca]Pene?ope.)  A 
species  of  migratory  birds,bred  in  the  morasses 
of  the  north,  which  they  quit  on  the  approach 
of  winter,  and  as  they  advance  towards  the 
end  of  their  southern  journey,  they  spread 
themselves  along  the  shores,  and  over  the 
marshes  and  lakes  in  various  parts  of  the 
Continent,  as  well  as  those  of  the  British 
Isles.  Here  they  remain  during  the  winter, 
at  the  end  of  which  the  old  birds  pair ; and 
the  whole  tribe,  in  full  plumage,  take  their 
departure  northward  about  the  end  of  March. 
They  commonly  fly,  in  small  flocks,  daring 
the  night,  and  may  be  known  from  their 
congeners  by  their  whistling  note  while  they 
are  on  the  wing.  They  are  easily  domes- 
ticated in  places  where  there  is  plenty  of 
water,  and  are  much  admired  for  their  beauty 
and  sprightliness.  The  bill  is  an  inch  and 
a half  long,  narrow,  and  serrated  on  the 
inner  edges,  the  upper  mandible  being  of  a 
dark  lead  colour,  tipped  witli  black.  The 
crown  of  the  head,  which  is  very  high  and 
narrow,  is  of  a cream  colour,  with  a small 
spot  of  the  same  under  cacli  eye  : the  rest  of 
the  head,  the  neck,  and  the  breast,  arebrigiit 
rufous  chestnut,  obscurely  freckled  on  the 
head  with  black  spots,  and  darkest  on  the 
chin  and  tliroat,  which  are  tinged  with  a 
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vinom  colour : a baud  of  waved  or  indented 
narrow  ash  brown  and  wliite  lines  separates 
the  breast  and  neck  : the  back  and  scapulars 
are  marked  with  similar  feathers,  os  tue  also 
, the  sides  of  the  body  under  the  wings  : the 
belly,  to  the  vent,  is  wlute  : the  great  wing- 
I coverts  arc  brown,  edged  with  white  and 
; tipped  with  black,  which  forms  an  upper 
^ border  to  the  changeable  green  beauty-spot 
of  the  wings,  which  is  also  bordered  on  the 
under  side  by  another  stripe  formed  by  the 
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deep  velvet  black  tips  of  the  secondary  <xuills  : 

I the  exterior  webs  of  the  adjoining  quills  are 
wliite,  and  those  next  the  back  are  of  a deep 
1 brown,  edged  with  yellowish  white  : the  vent 
' and  upper  tail-coverts  are  black.  The  tail 
j is  of  a brownish  ash  colour,  edged  with  yel- 
I lowish  white  ; the  two  middle  feathers  being 
i sharp-pointed,  darker  and  longer  than  the 
1 rest.  The  legs  and  toes  are  of  a dull  lead 
‘ colour,  faintly  tinged  with  green  : the  middle 
•.  of  the  webs  and  nails  black.  The  female  is 
of  a sober  brown  ; the  fore  part  of  the  neck 
! and  breast  paler  ; scapulars  dark  brown, 
edges  paler  ; wings  and  belly  as  in  the  male. 
The  young  of  both  sexes  are  gray,  and  con- 
, tinue  so  till  February,  when  the  plumage 
of  the  male  begins  gradually  to  assume  its 
rich  colourings  ; but  after  July  the  feathers 
become  dark  and  gray,  so  that  he  is  hardly 
: to  be  distinguished  from  his  mate. 

'i  WLDOW-BIKD.  [See 'Whidau-fixch.] 

: -WILLOW  (Si/Jvia  trochilus.) 

' For  a most  pleasing  description  of  this  “fairy 
bird,”  we  turn  to  Mr.  W.  C.  Hewitson's 
eiegant  ‘ Illustrations,’  &c.  : and,  with  his 
consent,  we  copy  the  greater  part  of  it. 
“ Much  as  I love  all  the  dear  birds  of  sum- 
mer,” says  this  gentleman,  “ there  is  not  one 
the  return  of  which  I have  yearly  witnessed 
with  so  much  pleasure  as  that  of  the  Willow 
Wren  ; and  however  more  highly  the  rich 
melody  of  some  of  the  other  warblers  may 

I be  prized,  there  is  a simplicity  and  a sweet 
cadence  about  the  note  of  this  species,  which 
never  fails  to  excite  within  me  feelings  of 
pleasure,  which  none  but  the  lover  of  nature 
can  either  appreciate  or  understand,  but 
which  are  to  him  amongst  the  chief  enjoy- 
ments of  his  life.  The  Willow  Wren  is  one 
of  the  most  abundant  of  the  warblers,  and 
almost  ever^  wood  and  copse  is  enlivened 
by  its  beautiful  form  and  graceful  motions. 
It  is,  too,  an  inhabitant  of  more  northern 
countries  ; and  I shall  not  readily'  forget  the 
delight  I cxiierienced  on  hearing  its  soft 
sweet  note,  wiiilst  seated  within  the  Arctic 


Circle,  upon  one  of  the  bleak  isles  of  Nor- 
M'ay. 

“ The  Willow  Wren  builds  its  nest  upon 
the  ground,  sometimes  in  the  midst  of  woods, 
when  not  thick,  but  more  commonly  near 
their  margin,or  in  open  places,  or  by  the  side 
of  those  grassy  drives  which  are  cut  through 
them.  It  may  be  found  in  most  of  those 
grassy  banks  where  brushwood  occurs.  In 
shape  the  nest  resembles  that  of  the  common 
wren,  being  arched  over,  and  entered  from 
the  side  j it  is,  however,  much  more  fragile, 
and  not  easily  moved  entire  ; it  is  eomposed 
of  dry  grass  and  moss,  with  dead  leaves, 
wormlj^  lined  with  feathers.  . . . Mr.  Neville 
Wood,  in  his  British  Song  Birds,  quotes  a 
letter  from  Dr.  Liverpool,  deseribing  the 
readiness  with  which  the  Willow  Wren  be- 
comes sociable.  To  this  I can  add  a most 
interesting  instance.  To  ascertain  beyond 
doubt  the  identity  of  the  two  varieties  of  the 
eggs  figured,  I had  captured,  on  their  nests, 
several  of  the  birds.  Amongst  these  was  one 
which  I had  carried  home  and  confined 
during  the  night  in  a large  box,  and  such 
was  its  tameness,  that  when  I took  it  out 
the  following  morning,  and  would  have  set 
it  at  liberty,  it  seemed  to  have  no  wish  to 
leave  my  hand,  and  would  hop  about  the 
table  at  which  I was  sitting,  picking  up  flies 
which  I cau“ht  for  it.  In  the  autumn,  pre- 
vious to  their  departure,  the  Willow  Wrens 
frequent  our  gardens  and  orchards,  where 
they  may  be  seen  busily  picking  insects  from 
the  pea-straw,  and  other  vegetables,  the 
young  ones  easily  distinguished  by  their 
brighter  yellow  colouring ; sometimes  war- 
bling a farewell  song,  but  in  a tone  far  differ- 
ent to  their  joyous  carol  in  the  spring,  and 
so  subdued  that  it  is  scarcely  audible.’*^ 

We  are  also  indebted  to  the  kindness 
of  Mr.  A.  Hepburn,  of  Whittingham,  for  the 
following  interesting  notes  on  the  Wil- 
low Wren.  Tliis  plainly  coloured  but 
elegantly  shaped  species  is  a summer  visi- 
tant in  Britain,  arriving  in  April  and  de- 
parting in  September,  and  is  abundantly  dis- 
tributed over  the  whole  wooded  parts  of  the 
country.  The  male  announces  his  presence 
by  a simple  song,  composed  of  a few  notes,  on 
a descending  scale,  but  the  tone  is  so  silvery 
that  it  seems  to  tell  of  all  the  sweet  influences 
of  spring,  the  April  shower  and  sunshine,  the 
bursting  bud  and  the  opening  flower  ; and 
what  eye  for  the  beautiful  can  fail  to  mark 
the  elegance  of  his  form  as  he  nimbly  glides 
amongst  the  young  leaves,  springs  into  the 
air  after  an  insect,  or  flits  from  tree  to  tree  ? 
By  and  by,  when  mated,  a snug  arched  nest 
is  built  on  the  ground,  in  a tuft  of  grass  or 
amongst  other  rank  vegetation,  and  six  or 
seven  little  white  eggs  spotted  with  red  arc 
deposited  : the  young  are  fed  on  a variety 
of  caterpillars  and  insects,  by  the  destruction 
of  which,  great  benefit  is  conferred  on  the 
labours  of  the  husbandman  and  gardener. 
There  are  often  two  broods  in  the  season. 

WINDHOVER.  [See  Kestrel.] 

WOLF.  {Cams  Lupus.)  A ferocious 
quadruped  belonging  to  the  Digitigradc  Car- 
nivora, in  habits  and  physical  dcvcioiunent 
I closely  related  to  the  Dog.  The  Common 
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European  Wolf  is  yellowish  or  fulvous  gray  : 
hair  harsli  and  strong,  longest  below  the  ears 
and  on  the  neck,  shoulders,  and  haunches  : 
muzzle  black  ; checks  and  parts  above  the 
eyes  ochreous  or  gray : upper  lip  and  chin 
white  : eyes  oblique  : tail  straight  or  nearly 
so ; and  a blackish  streak  or  band  on  tlic 
fore-legs  about  the  carpus.  Cuvier  states 
that  this  Wolf,  which  more  commonly  infests 
the  western  countries  of  Europe,  is  found 
from  Egypt  to  Lapland,  and  seems  to  have 
passed  over  into  America.  The  French 
wolves  are  generally  browner  and  somewhat 
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smaller  than  those  of  Germany  ; while  those 
of  Russia  are  longer,  and  appear  more  bulky 
and  formidable  from  the  great  quantity  of 
long  coarse  hair  on  the  cheeks,  throat,  and 
neck.  In  Sweden  and  Norway  the  Wolves 
are  very  similar  to  the  Russian  race,  but  are 
lighter  in  colour,  and  in  winter  totally  white. 
The  Alpine  Wolves  are  brownish-gray,  and 
smaller  than  the  French  ; those  of  Italy  and 
to  the  eastward  towards  Turkey,  fulvous. 
There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  Wolves 
formerly  lurked  in  the  uncleared  woody  dis- 
tricts of  Britain  i and  there  is  sufficient  his- 
torical evidence  to  prove  tliat  the  Romans 
endeavoured  to  extirpate  them  ; but  although 
they  considerably  thinned  these  ferocious 
and  cowardly  beasts  of  prey,  enough  was  left 
for  their  Saxon  and  Norman  successors  to 
do  ; and  notwithstanding  the  laws  of  Edgar 
were  specially  directed  to  their  extirpation, 
by  liberating  the  Welsh  from  the  tax  of  gold 
and  silver  on  condition  of  an  annual  tribute 
of  three  hundred  Wolves,  and  the  punish- 
ment awarded  to  Englisii  criminals  was  com- 
muted to  a delivery  of  a certain  number  of 
Wolves’  tongues,  yet  the  vast  wild  tracts  and 
extensive  forests  of  ancient  Britain  were 
holds  too  strong  even  for  liis  wise  and  vi- 
gorous measures. 

There  are  several  species  of  this  animal, 
the  cliief  of  whicii  is  the  Black  Wolf,  fre- 
quent in  the  Pyrenees  and  to  the  south  of 
those  mountains,  wliere  it  is  more  numerous 
than  the  Common  Wolf  above  described,  and 
exceeds  it  in  strength  and  statine.  “ The 
Spanish  Wolves,”  says  Col.  Hamilton  Smith, 
“ congregated  formerly  in  the  passes  of  the 
Pyrenees  in  large  troops,  and  even  now  the 
lobo  will  accompany  strings  of  mules  as  soon 
as  it  becomes  dusky.  They  are  seen  bound- 
ing from  bush  to  bush  by  the  side  of  tra- 
vellers, and  keeping  parallel  with  them  as 
they  proceed,  waiting  an  opportunity  to 
select  a victim  ; and  often  succeeding,  unless 
the  muleteers  can  reach  some  place  of  safety 
before  dark.” 


WOLF-FISH.  (Anarrhicas  hipus.)  An 
Acantliopterygious  fisli,  l>elonging  to  the 
Gobioid&us  family,  generally  of  a large  size, 
and  furnislied  witli  jaws  so  well-armed  as  to 
render  it  a dangerous  inhabitant  of  the 
deep.  The  whole  body  is  smootli  and  slimy: 
the  jaws,  vomer, and  palate-bones  are  armed 
witli  large  bony  tubercles  whicli  support  on 
tlieir  summits  little  enamelled  teeth,  but  the  ' 
anterior  teeth  are  conical  and  longer.  There 
are  six  gill-rays,  and  neither  csca  nor  air- 
bladder.  This  fish  inhabits  the  Nortli  Sea, 
being  common  cnougli  os  low  as  the  French 
coast.  They  sometimes  attain  tlie  length  of 
six  or  seven  feet,  but  their  more  common 
size  is  from  eiglitecn  inches  to  three  feet,  the 
latter  of  which  will  weigh  about  twenty 
pounds.  It  has  a hoary  colour,  with  a , 
whitish  belly,  dark  head  with  white  specks,  ; 
and  two  rows  of  large  blackish  lateral  spots. 
It  feeds  upon  Crustacea  and  shell-fish,  wliich 
it  breaks  in  pieces  with  its  teeth.  Its  motion 
is  serpentine,  like  that  of  an  eel,  and  when  , 
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it  is  seen  reposing  in  the  cleft  of  a rock  its 
body  is  undulated.  Fabricius  says,  that 
on  the  Greenland  coast  it  associates  itrelf 
with  the  common  Lump-fish,  migrating 
along  with  it  j that  is,  retiring  frorn  the 
deep  sea  in  autumn,  and  returning  again  in 
spring.  Its  great  size  and  formidable  teeth 
do  not  protect  it  from  the  assaults  of  the 
Lump-fish,  for  the  latter,  when  alarmed  for 
the  safety  of  its  offspring,  pursues  the  Wolf- 
fish, and  fastening  upon  its  neck  persecutes 
it  to  death.  1 

WOLVERINE.  [See  Gulo.]  1 

WOMBAT.  iPhascolomys  Wombat.')  This  ' 
little  bear-like  Marsupial  quadruped  is  j 
known  in  New  South  Wales,  and  called  by  . 
the  natives  Womat,  Wombat,  or  Wombach, 
according  to  the  different  dialects,  or  per- 
haps to  the  different  rendering  of  the  wood- 
rangers  who  brought  the  information.  It 
burrows  like  the  badger,  and  on  the  cons 
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tinent  does  not  quit  its  retreat  till  dark  ; but 
it  feeds  at  all  times  on  the  uninhabited  is- 
lands, and  was  commonly  seen  foraging 
amongst  the  sea  refuse  on  the  shore,  though 
the  coarse  gross  seemed  to  be  its  usual  nou- 
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' rishment.  When  the  English  first  resided 
; in  New  llolluud  they  were  in  the  habit  of 
I pursuing  this  animal  with  greyhounds,  and 
j the  leaps  which  it  took  surprised  those  who 
I beheld  it  clear  obstacles  seven  or  eight  feet 
i high.  In  size  it  equals  a sheep,  some  of  the 
I largest  weighing  1401bs.,  and  the  fiesh  is  said 
i by  some  to  be  not  unlike  venison,  and  by 
i others  to  resemble  lean  mutton.  It  has  a 
i clumsy  body,  and  a large  flattish  head  ; fore 
feet  with  five  toes,  armed  with  crooked  nails, 
hind  feet  with  four,  and  a little  tubercle 
without  a nail  in  place  of  the  great  toe.  The 
hair  is  coarse,  tlunly  set  upon  the  belly, 
thicker  on  the  back  and  head,  and  thickest 
upon  the  loins  and  rump  ; the  colour  of  it  a 
light  sandy  brown  of  varying  shades,  but 
darkest  along  the  back.  According  to  the 
account  given  of  it  by  the  natives,  the 
; Wombat  of  the  mountains  is  never  seen 
i during  the  day,  but  lives  retired  in  his  hole, 

I feeding  only  in  the  night ; but  that  of  the 
I islands  is  seen  to  feed  in  all  parts  of  the 
I day. 

j WOODCOCK.  iScolopax  rtisticola.')  A 
; species  of  migratory  birds  of  the  Snipe  tribe  j 
1 measuring  fourteen  inches  in  length,  twenty- 
■ six  in  breadth,  and  weighing  about  twelve 
I ounces.  The  shape  of  the  head  is  remark- 
‘ able,  being  rather  obtusely  triangular  than 
round,  with  the  eyes  placed  near  the  top, 
and  the  ears  very  forward.  .The  upper 
mandible,  which  measures  about  three  inches, 
is  furrowed  nearly  its  whole  length,  and  at 
the  tip  it  projects  beyond,  and  hangs  over, 
the  under  one,  ending  in  a kind  of  knob, 
which  is  susceptible  of  the  finest  feeling,  and 
I calculated,  by  that  means,  to  find  the  small 
worms  in  the  soft  moist  grounds,  from  whence 
it  extracts  them  with  its  sharp-pointed 
tongue.  The  crown  of  the  head  is  ash 
colour  ; the  nape  and  back  part  of  the  neck 
are  black,  marbled  with  three  bars  of  rusty 
red  : a black  line  extends  from  the  corners 
of  the  mouth  to  the  eyes,  the  orbits  of  which 
are  pale  buff : the  whole  of  the  under  parts 
are  yellowish  white,  numerously  barred 
j with  dark  waved  lines.  The  tail  is  black, 
indented  across  with  reddish  spots  on  the 
I edges  : the  tip  is  ash  above,  and  glossy  white 
i below.  The  legs  are  short,  feathered  to  the 
i knees,  and  are  either  of  a sallow  flesh-colour 
I or  a bluish  hue.  The  upper  parts  of  the 
! plumage  are  so  mottled,  barred,  streaked, 

> and  variegated,  os  would  render  a minute 
description  both  difficult  and  tedious.  The 
. block,  white,  red,  gray,  brown,  rufous,  and 
yellow,  are  so  disposed  in  rows,  crossed  and 
! broken  at  intervals  by  lines  and  marks  of 
diflerent  shapes,  that  the  whole,  seen  at  a 
little  distance,  api>ear  to  be  undistinguish- 
ably  blended  together  and  confused  ; the 
sportsman,  however,  by  being  aceustomed  to 
it,  is  enabled  to  discover  it  (among  the  wi- 
thered stalks  and  leaves  of  ferns,  sticks, 
moss,  and  grasses,  bjr  which  it  is  generally 
sheltered  in  its  moist  and  solitary  retreats) 
by  its  full  dark  eye  and  glossy  silver-white 
tipped  tail.  The  Woodcock  leaves  the 
countries  bordering  upon  the  B.altic  in  the 
autumn  and  setting  in  of  winter,  on  its 
route  to  this  country.  They  neither  come 


in  flocks,  nor  remain  near  the  shores  to  take 
their  rest  longer  than  a day.  In  temperate 
weather,  they  retire  to  the  mossy  moors  and 
bleak  mountainous  parts  of  the  country  j but 
as  soon  as  the  frost  sets  in,  and  the  snow 
begins  to  fall,  they  return  to  lower  and 
warmer  situations,  where  they  meet  with 
boggy  grounds  and  springs,  and  little  oozing 
mossy  rills  whieh  are  rarely  frozen,  and  seek 
the  shelter  of  close  bushes  of  holly,  furze,  &c. 
in  the  woody  glens  by  day,  and  remove  to 
difierent  haunts  and  feed  only  in  the  night. 
The  female  makes  her  nest  on  the  ground, 
generally  at  the  root  or  stump  of  a decayed 
tree  ; it  is  carelessly  formed  of  dry  fibres 
and  leaves,  upon  which  she  lays  four  or  five 
rusty  gray  eggs,  blotched  and  marked  with 
dusky  spots.  The  flight  of  the  Woodcock  is 
rapid  when  pursued  by  the  sportsman.  Its 
flesh  is  highly  esteemed. 

WOOD-CKACEIER.  A name  not  un- 
eommonly  applied  to  the  Nuthatch  iSitta 
Europcea).  [See  Nuthatch.] 

WOODLARK.  [SeeLAHK.] 

WOOD-LEOPARD.  The  name  applied 
to  a beautiful  species  of  Moth  {Zetezera  uEs- 
ctili).  [See  Zeuzera.] 

WOODPECKERS.  A great  group  of  Zy- 
godactylous  Birds,  well  characterized  by 
their  striking  and  singular  habits,  to  which 
their  whole  structure  is  singularly  adapted. 
Mr.  Bewick  has  described  the  family  as 
having  the  bill  large,  strong,  end  fitted 
for  its  employment : the  end  of  it  is  sharp 
and  formed  like  a w'edge,  with  which 
it  pierces  the  bark  of  trees,  and  penetrates 
through  the  outside  sound  wood  of  the  tree 
to  the  inside  decayed  part,  where  its  food  is 
lodged.  Its  neck  is  short  and  thick,  and 
furnished  with  powerful  muscles,  which  en- 
able it  to  strike  with  such  force  as  to  be 
heard  at  a considerable  distanee  : the  noise 
thus  oceasioned  is  not  by  vibration  round  a 
hole,  as  some  authors  assert,  but  by  a succes- 
sion of  strokes  repeated  with  surprising  ra- 
pidity. Its  tongue  is  long  and  taper,  and 
eapable  of  great  elongation  ; at  the  end  of  it 
there  is  in  most  of  the  species  a hard  horny 
substance,  curving  slightly  downwards, 
which  penetrates  into  the  crevices  of  trees, 
and  extracts  the  insects  and  their  eggs  which 
are  lodged  there  : it  is  also  lubricated  by  a 
glutinous  secretion.  The  tail  consists  of  ten 
stiff,  sharp-pointed  feathers,  rough  on  the 
under  sides,  and  bent  inwards,  by  which  it 
supports  itself  on  the  trunks  of  trees  while  in 
search  of  food  : for  tliis  purpose  its  feet  are 
short  and  thick,  and  its  toes,  which  are 
placed  two  forward  and  two  backward,  are 
armed  with  strong  hooked  claws,  by  which 
it  clings  firmly,  and  creeps  up  and  down  in 
all  directions. 

Mr.  Yarrell  observes  that  another  anato- 
mical peculiarity  remarkable  in  the  skeleton 
of  the  Woodpecker,  but  admirably  adapted 
to  its  habits,  is  the  small  size  of  the  keel  of 
the  breast-bone.  “Moderate  powers  of 
flight,"  he  says,  “ sufficient  to  transport  the 
bird  from  tree  to  tree,  arc  all  that  it  seems 
to  require  j large  pectoral  muscles  witli  a 
deep  keel  to  the  breast-bone  would  to  this 
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bird  be  an  inconvenience.  Tlie  descending 
position  of  the  bones  of  the  tail  indicate  the 
mode  by  which  the  stiff  points  of  the  tail 
feathers  are  brought  into  contact  with  the 
surface  of  the  bark  of  the  tree  to  form  an 
aceessory  prop." 

The  Green-  Woodpecker.  (Picus  viri- 
dis.')  The  bill  of  this  bird,  which  is  the  se- 
cond in  size  of  the  British  kinds,  is  two 
inches  long,  triangular,  and  of  a dark  horn 
colour  ; the  tongue  towards  the  tip  is  fur- 
nished with  numerous  fibres,  projecting 
transversely,  of  the  size  of  minute  hairs  ; the 
outer  circle  of  the  eye  is  white,  surrounding 
another  of  red  ; top  of  the  head  bright  crim- 
son, which  extends  down  the  hinder  part  of 
the  neck,  ending  in  a point  behind  ; the  eye 
is  surrounded  by  a black  space  ; and  from 
each  corner  of  the  bill  runs  a crimson  streak 
pointing  downwards  ; the  back  and  coverts 
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olive  green  ; rump  yellow  s the  quill  feathers 
are  dusky,  barred  on  the  outer  web  with 
black  and  white  ; under  parts  of  the  body 
white,  slightly  tinged  with  green  ; and  the 
tail  is  marked  with  bars  like  the  -wings. 
This  species  obtains  its  food  both  upon  trees 
and  on  the  ground  : its  flight  is  short,  un- 
dulating, and  rather  laborious.  “ When 
seen  moving  upon  a tree,”  says  Mr.  Tarrell, 
“ the  bird  is  mostly  ascending  in  a direction 
more  or  less  oblique,  and  is  believed  to  be 
incapable  of  descending  unless  this  action  is 
performed  backwards.  On  flying  to  a tree 
to  make  a new  search,  the  bird  settles  low 
down  on  the  bole  or  body  of  the  tree,  but  a 
few  feet  above  the  ground,  and  generally 
below  the  lowest  large  branch,  as  if  to  have 
all  its  work  above  it,  and  proceeds  from 
thence  upwards,  alternately  tapping  to  in- 
duce any  hidden  insect  to  change  its  place, 
pecking  holes  in  a decayed  branch,  that  it 
may  be  able  to  reach  any  insects  that  are 
lodged  within,  or  producing  its  long  exten- 
sible tongue  to  take  up  any  insect  on  the 
surface  ; but  the  summit  of  the  tree  once  ob- 
tained, the  bird  does  not  descend  over  the 
examined  part,  but  flies  off  to  another  tree, 
or  to  another  part  of  the  same  tree,  to  re- 
commence its  search  lower  down  nearer  the 
pround.”  The  female  differs  from  the  male 
in  not  ha-ving  the  red  miu-k  from  the  corner 
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of  the  mouth ; she  makes  her  nest  in  the 
hollow  of  a tree,  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  from 
the  ground.  Both  male  and  female  labour 
by  turns  in  boring  through  the  sound  part  of 
the  wood  until  they  penetrate  to  that  wliich 
is  decayed  and  rotten,  where  she  lays  five  or 
six  eggs,  of  a greenish  colour,  marked  with 
small  black  spots.  The  Green  Woodpecker 
is  frequently  seen  on  the  ground  where  there 
are  ant-hills.  It  inserts  its  long  tongue  into 
the  holes  through  which  the  ants  issue,  and 
draws  out  those  insects  in  abundance.  Some- 
times, with  its  feet  and  bill,  it  makes  a breach 
in  the  nest,  and  devours  them  at  its  ease,  to- 
gether with  their  eggs. 

The  IVORT-BIT.LED  WOODPECKER.  {PicXlS 
principalis.')  This  fine  species  of  Wood- 
pecker is  a native  of  Brazil,  Jlexico,  and  the 
Southern  States  of  North  America.  This  i 
bird  is  about  twenty  inches  in  length,  and  \ 
thirty  in  extent.  “ He  is  never  found  in  - 
cultivated  tracts,”  says  Nuttall ; “ the  scene  i 
of  his  dominion  is  the  lonely  forest,  amidst  ' 
trees  of  the  greatest  magnitude.  His  reiter- 
ated trumpeting  note,  somewhat  similar  to 
the  high  tones  of  the  clarionet,  is  heard  soon 
after  day,  and  until  a late  morning  hour, 
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echoing  loudly  from  the  recesses  of  the  darl< 
cypress  swamps,  where  he  dwells  in  domestic 
security,  without  showing  any  impertinent 
or  necessary  desire  to  quit  his  native  solitary 
abodes.  Upon  the  giant  trunk  and  moss- 
grown  arms  of  this  colossus  of  the  forest,  and, 
amidst  inaccessible  and  almost  ruinous  piles 
of  mouldering  logs,  the  high  rattling  clarion 
and  repeated  strokes  of  tills  princel}'  Wood- 
pecker are  often  the  only  sounds  which  vi- 
brate through  and  communicate  an  air  of 
life  to  these  dismal  wilds.  His  stridulous 
interrupted  call,  and  loud  industrious  blows, 
may  often  be  heard  for  more  than  half  a 
mile,  and  become  audible  at  various  dis- 
tances, ns  the  elevated  mechanic  raises  or 
depresses  his  voice,  or  as  he  flags  or  exerts 
himself  in  his  laborious  cmpl03'ment.  His 
retiring  habits,  loud  notes,  and  singular 
occupation,  amidst  scenes  so  savage  .vet  ma- 
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jestic,  afford  withal  a i>cculiar  scene  of  solemn 
grandeur,  on  which  tlic  mind  dwells  for  a 
moment  with  subiime  contemplation,  con- 
vinced that  there  is  no  scene  in  nature  devoid 
of  harmonious  consistence.  Nor  is  the  per- 
i formance  of  this  industrious  hermit  less  re- 
I markable  than  the  peals  of  his  sonorous 
I voice,  or  the  loud  choppings  of  his  powerful 
! bill,  lie  is  soon  surrounded  with  striking 
1 monuments  of  his  industry : like  a real 

■ carjjcnter  (a  nickname  given  him  by  the 
: Spaniards),  he  is  seen  surrounded  with  cart- 
: loads  of  chips  and  broad  flakes  of  bark,  which 
I rapidly  accumulate  round  the  roots  of  the 
I tall  pine  and  cypress  where  he  has  been  a 

■ few  hours  employed  j the  work  of  half  a 
I dozen  men,  felling  trees  for  a whole  morning, 

, would  scarcely  exceed  the  pile  he  has  pro- 

I duced  in  quest  of  a single  breakfast  upon 
: those  insect  larvso  which  have  already,  per- 
1 haps,  succeeded  in  deadening  the  tree  pre- 
i paratory  to  his  repast.  The  plumage  of  this 
bird  is  black  with  a gloss  of  green  : forepart 
of  the  head  black,  the  rest  of  the  crest  crim- 
' son,  with  some  white  at  the  base  : a stripe 
of  white  proceeding  from  a little  below  the 
. eye,  down  each  side  of  the  neck,  and  along 
the  back  nearly  to  the  rump.  Tail  black, 
tapering  from  the  two  exterior  feathers,  legs 
lead  colour.  Bill  an  inch  broad  at  the  base, 
channelled,  and  of  the  colour  and  consistence 
! of  ivory.  Tongue  white  : iris  vivid  yellow. 

The  female  lays  four  or  five  wliite  eggs, 

; which  ore  generaliy  deposited  in  a hole  in 
; the  trunk  of  a cypress  tree. 

j The  Black  'Woodpecker.  (Picus  IDryo- 
' copus]  martius.~)  Of  all  the  species  of  Wood- 
] peckers  known  in  Britain  this  is  the  largest 
' and  the  scarcest-  It  is  about  sixteen  inches 
in  length;  bill  nearly  two  and  a half,  of  a 
horn  colour,  and  pale  yellow  on  the  sides  ; 
the  top  of  the  head,  occiput  and  moustaches 
' i brilliant  red  ; face  black,  upper  parts  a beau- 

■ tiful  green  ; tail  shaded  with  brown  and 
! striped  transversely  ; rump  tinged  with  yel- 
' lowish  ; quilb  brown,  and  all  the  rest  of  the 

plumage  dull  black.  The  legs  are  lead  gray, 
having  the  fore  part  covered  with  feathers 
i half  their  length.  The  female  differs  from 
' the  male,  the  hinder  part  of  her  head  only 
being  red,  and  in  some  specimens  the  red  is 
entirely  wanting  ; the  black  parts  of  her  plu- 
mage are  also  duller.  They  form  their  nest 
in  the  deep  hollows  of  old  trees,  and  lay  two 
^ or  three  white  eggs. 

We  have  given  descriptions  of  only  three 
species  of  W oodpeckers,  although  the  number 
is  very  considerable,  and  they  are  to  be  met 

■ with  in  each  quarter  of  the  globe.  Among 
the  Asiatic  Woodpeckers  may  be  named  the 

' species  Picus  squamatus  and  Picus  occipitalis^ 
described  by  Mr.  Gould ; among  tliose  of 
''  Africa,  Picus  ca/er,  the  head,  belly,  and  rump 
of  which  are  yellow,  and  the  upper  coverts  of 
the  tail  orange  : and  among  tliose  of  Ame- 
rica is  the  Gold-winged  Woodpecker  { Colaptes 
I auratus),  at  once  distinguished  by  the  com- 
I parative  slightness  and  length  of  its  bill  and 
Its  beautifully  varied  plumage,  part  of  the 
: quills  being  of  a yellow  colour,  whence  its 
i name ; another  species  is  black  and  white 
speckled  or  mottled  — “ the  finest,”  says 


Lawson,  “ I ever  saw.  The  cock  has  a red 
crown.  lie  is  not  very  wild,  but  will  let 
one  come  up  to  liim ; tlicn  shifts  on  the 
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other  side  of  the  tree  from  your  sight ; and 
so  dodges  you  for  a long  time  together. 
Tliis  would  seem  to  be  the  B,ed-iieaded 
Woodpecker  (Picus  erythrocephalus'i,  of 


RED. HEADED  WOODPECKER. 
(PIODS  ERTTHROCEPHALUS.) 


which  the  subjoined  eut  gives  a very  good 
representation  ; M.  Malherbe  of  Metz  has 
made  the  extensive  family  of  Woodpeckers  a 
particular  object  of  study,  and  has  described 
many  new  species. 

WOOD-SWALLOW.  (Artamus.)  Seve- 
ral species  of  this  genus  of  birds  are  described 
by  Mr.  Gould,  in  that  magnificent  w'ork, 
‘ The  Birds  of  Australia ; ’ from  his  account 
of  one  of  whicli  (Ariamus  sordidm)  we  take 
the  liberty  of  making  the  following  extract : 
“ This  Wood-Swallow,  besides  being  the 
commonest  species  of  the  genus,  must  I think 
be  rendered  a general  favourite  with  the 
Australians,  not  only  from  its  singular  and 
pleasing  actions,  but  by  its  often  taking  up 
its  abode  and  incubating  near  the  houses  ; 
particularly  such  os  are  surrounded  by  pad- 
docks and  open  posture-lands  skirted  by 
large  trees.  It  was  in  such  situations  as 
these  in  "Van  Diemen’s  Land,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  spring,  that  I first  had  an 
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opportunity  of  observing  this  species  : it  was 
then  very  numerous  on  all  cleared  estates  on 
tlie  north  side  of  the  Derwent,  about  eiglit 
or  ten  being  seen  on  a single  tree,  and  half 
as  many  crowding  against  one  another  on 
tlie  same  dead  l)ianeh,  but  never  in  such 
numbers  as  to  deserve  the  appellation  of 
floeks : each  bird  appeared  to  act  inde- 
pendently of  the  other  ; each,  as  the  desire 
for  food  prompted  it,  sallying  from  the 
branch  to  capture  a passing  insect,  or  to 
soar  round  the  tree  and  return  again  to  the 
same  spot ; on  alighting  it  repeatedly  tlirows 
up  and  closes  one  wing  at  a time,  and  spreads 
the  tail  obliquely  prior  to  settling.  At  other 
times  a few  were  seen  perched  on  the  fence 
surrounding  the  paddock,  on  which  they 
frequently  descended,  like  starlings  in  search 
of  coleoptera  and  other  insects.  It  is  not, 
however,  in  this  state  of  comparative  quies- 
cence that  this  graceful  bird  is  seen  to  the 
greatest  advantage,  neither  is  it  that  kind  of 
existence  for  which  its  form  is  especially 
adapted  ; for  although  its  structure  is  more 
equally  suited  for  terrestrial,  arboreal,  and 
aerial  habits  than  that  of  any  other  species 
I have  examined,  the  form  of  its  wing  at 
once  points  out  the  air  as  its  peculiar  pro- 
vince : hence  it  is,  that  when  engaged  in 
pursuit  of  the  insects  which  the  serene  and 
warm  weather  has  enticed  from  their  lurk- 
ing-places among  the  foliage  to  sport  in 
higher  regions,  this  beautiful  species  in  these 
aUrial  flights  displays  its  greatest  beauty, 
white  soaring  above,  in  a variety  of  easy 
positions,  with  wliite-tipped  tail  widely 
spread.”  Another  very  extraordinary  and 
singular  habit  of  this  bird  is  its  manner  of 
suspending  itself  in  perfect  clusters,  like  a 
swarm  of  bees  j a few  birds  suspending  them- 
selves on  the  under  side  of  a dead  branch, 
while  others  of  the  flock  attach  themselves 
one  to  the  other,  in  such  numbers,  we  are 
told,  that  they  have,  been  observed  nearly 
of  the  size  of  a bushel  measure. 

The  head,  neck,  and  whole  of  the  body 
fuliginous  gray  ; wings  and  tail  dark  bluish 
black  ; the  external  edges  of  some  of  the 
primaries  white,  and  the  tail  feathers  tipped 
with  white  ; bill  blue  with  a black  tip  ; feet 
lead  colour.  The  nest,  which  is  variously 
placed,  sometimes  in  the  naked  fork,  and  at 
others  in  a thickly  foliated  bough  near  the 
ground,  is  about  five  inches  in  diameter, 
round,  and  rather  shallow. 

The  other  species  deseribed  by  Mr.  Gould 
are  the  Gbay-brbasted  Wood-Swallow', 
{Arlamvs  ctnereus),  which  is  the  largest  of 
the  genus  : the  Little  Wood-Swallow 
{Artamus  minor),  which  in  colouring  bears 
considerable  resemblance  to  the  one  above 
described  ; the  White  Eye-browbd  Wood- 
Swallow  {Artamus  superciliosjis),  yielding 
to  none  in  the  variety  and  beauty  of  its 
plumage  ; the  Masked  Wood-Swallow, 
(.Artamns  personatus),  a species  that  is  more 
shy  and  retired  than  the  others,  never  being 
seen  but  in  the  most  secluded  parts  of  the 
bush ; and  the  White-humped  Wood- 
Swallow  (Artanms  leitcopi/gialii),  which, 
as  it  flies  near  tlie  ground,  “ reminds  one  of 
the  House  Marten  of  our  oto  country.” 


WOU-WOU.  The  native  name  of  the 
Silvery  Gibbon  (Ilylobates  leucixctm),  a pretty 
species  of  long  armed  Ape  found  in  the  Malay 
peninsula  and  other  parts  of  the  Asiatic 
continent. 

WRASSE.  (Lahrux.)  There  are  several 
species  of  this  Acanthopterygious  fish,  viz. 
the  Ballan  Wrasse  (Lahrm  tinea),  the 
Gree-V-streaked  Wrasse  (L.  lineatus), 
the  Cook  Wrasse  or  Blue-striped  Wrasse 
{L.  variegatus),  the  Comber  Wrasse  (A. 
comber),  and  the  Raixbow  Wrasse  iJulis 
vulgaris),  all  of  which  are  more  or  less  plen- 
tiful on  the  eastern,  southern,  and  western 
coasts  of  England  ; it  is  hardly  necessary, 
however,  to  describe  more  than  one,  and  we 
take  the  first  mentioned  as  an  example. 
The  Ballak  AVrasse,  called  also  the 
Anciext  Wrasse  or  Old  AA^ife  (Labnts 
tinea).  The  Ballan  AATasse  frequents  deep 
gullies  among  rocks,  where  it  shelters  itself 
among  the  larger  kinds  of  sea-weeds,  and 
feeds  upon  crabs  and  other  crustaceous  ani- 
mals. It  takes  a bait  freely,  and  fishermen 
remark  that  when  they  first  fish  in  a place, 
they  take  but  few,  and  those  of  large  size;  but 
on  trying  the  same  spot  a few  days  after,  they 
catch  a greater  number,  and  those  smalier  ; 
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from  whence  they  conclude  that  the  large 
fish  assume  the  dominion  of  a district,  and 
keep  the  younger  at  a distance.  The  genus 
is  distinguished  by  an  elongated  body,  co- 
vered with  large  thin  scales  ; a single  dorsal 
fin,  extending  nearly  the  whole  length  of 
the  back,  part  of  the  rays  spinous,  the  others 
flexible  ; behind  the  point  of  each  spinous 
ray  a short  membranous  filament ; lips  large 
and  fleshy;  teeth  conspicuous,  conical,  sharp ; 
cheek  and  operculum  covered  with  scales. 
The  flesh  is  soft,  and  they  are  not  in  much 
estimation  as  food.  A fine  specimen,  eigh- 
teen inches  long,  and  weighing  three  pounds'! 
seven  ounces,  Jlr.  Yarrell  observes,  was 
taken  in  January  1831,  in  Swansea  Bay,  of 
which  a notice  and  short  description  was 
furnished  him  by  L.  AV.  Dillwyn,  Esq.  The 
colour  was  red,  becoming  pale  orange  on 
the  belly  ; the  body  ornamented  with  bluish 
green  oval  spots  : the  dorsal  fin  had  spots 
along  the  base  only.  This  fish  spawns  in 
April,  and  the  young,  scarcely  more  than 
an  inch  in  length,  are  seen  about  the  margin 
of  the  rocks  in  shallow  water  through  the 
summer. 

AA'REN.  (Troglodytes  vulgaris.)  This 
active  little  Passerine  bird,  whose  length  is 
but  three  inches  and  a half,  is  very  common 
in  England,  braving  our  severest  winters, 
which  it  helps  to  cheer  by  its  sprightly  note. 
The  bill  is  slender,  and  a little  curved;  upper 
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mamlihlc  and  tips  of  abrotviiisli  horn  colour, 
the  under  one,  and  edges  of  both,  dull  yel- 
low ! a whitish  line  extends  from  the  bill 
over  the  eyes,  which  are  dark  hazel ; the 
upper  parts  of  the  plumage  are  clear  brown, 
obscurely  marked  on  the  back  and  rump 
with  narrow  double  wavy  lines  of  pale  and 


dark  brown  colours ; the  belly,  sides,  and 
’ thighs  are  marked  with  the  same  colours, 
but  more  distinctly ; the  throat  is  dingy 
white;  cheeks  and  breast  the  same,  faintly 
dappled  with  brown  ; the  quills  and  tail  are 
marked  with  alternate  bars  of  a reddish 
brown  and  black  ; legs  pale  olive  brown. 
During  the  winter  season  this  brisk  little 
warbler  approaches  near  the  dwellings  of 
man,  and  takes  shelter  in  the  roofs  of  houses, 
bams,  and  in  hay-stacks  ; it  sings  till  late 
I in  the  evening,  and  not  unfrequently  during 
I a fall  of  snow.  In  the  spring  it  betakes  it- 
I self  to  the  woods,  where  it  builds  on  the 
' ground,  or  in  a low  bush,  and  sometimes  on 
the  turf,  beneath  the  trunk  of  a tree,  or  in  a 
, I hole  in  a wall  ; its  nest  is  constructed  with 
! much  art,  of  an  oval  shape,  with  one  small 
: aperture  in  the  side  for  an  entrance ; it  is 
composed  chiefly  of  moss,  or  other  surround- 

■ ing  materials,  so  as  not  to  be  easily  dis- 
tinguished from  them,  and  lined  with  fea- 
thers : the  female  lays  from  ten  to  sixteen 

. or  eighteen  eggs,  which  are  white,  thinly 
sprinkled  with  small  reddish  spots,  mostly 

■ at  the  larger  end. 

i [For  Golde.v-ceested  Ween,  see  Re- 
I OUEUS.] 

I i [ The  AMERic.tx  House  Wren.  (.Trogjo- 
I ! dglai  domestica.)  We  copy  the  following 
j amusing  account,  verbatim,  from  ‘ Wilson’s 
: American  Ornithology.’ 

( I “Thiswell-knownandfamiliarbirdarriyes 
I in  Pennsylvania  about  the  middle  of  April ; 
; and,  about  the  8th  or  10th  of  May,  begins  to 
; build  its  nest,  sometimes  in  the  wooden  cor- 

j nishing  under  the  eaves,  or  in  a hollow 

I:  cherry  tree  ; but  most  commonly  in  small 

boxes,  fixed  on  the  top  of  a pole,  in  or  near 
’ the  garden,  to  which  he  is  extremely  partial, 
>.  for  the  great  number  of  caterpillars  and 
1 ■■  other  larva:  with  which  it  constantly  sup- 
‘ plies  him.  If  all  these  conveniences  are 
j wanting,  he  will  even  put  up  with  an  old 
; hat,  nailed  on  the  weather  boards,  with  a 
! small  hole  for  entrance  ; and,  if  even  this 
be  denied  him,  he  will  find  some  hole,  corner, 
[ or  crevice,  about  the  house,  bam,  or  stables, 
‘I  i rather  than  abandon  the  dwellings  of  man. 


In  the  month  of  June,  a mower  hung  up 
his  coat,  under  a shed,  near  the  barn  ; two 
or  tliree  days  elapsed  before  he  had  occasion 
to  put  it  on  again  ; tlirusting  hid  arm  up  the 
sleeve,  he  found  it  completely  filled  with 
some  rubbish,  as  he  expressed  it,  and,  on 
extracting  the  whole  mass,  found  it  to  be 
the  nest  of  a w'rcu  completely  finished,  and 
lined  with  a large  quantity  of  feathers.  In 
his  retreat,  he  was  followed  by  the  little 
forlorn  proprietors,  who  scolded  him  with 
great  vehemence,  for  thus  ruining  the  whole 
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economy  of  their  household  affairs.  The 
twigs  with  which  the  outward  parts  of  the 
nest  are  constructed  are  short  and  crooked, 
that  they  may  the  better  hook  in  with  one 
another,  and  the  hole  or  entrance  is  so  much 
shut  up,  to  prevent  the  intrusion  of  snakes 
or  cats,  that  it  appears  almost  impossible 
the  body  of  the  bird  could  be  admitted  ; 
within  this,  is  a layer  of  fine  dried  stalks  of 
grass,  and  lastly  feathers.  The  eggs  are 
six  or  seven,  and  sometimes  nine,  of  a red 
purplish  flesh  colour,  innumerable  fine  grains 
of  that  tint  being  thickly  sprinkled  over  the 
whole  egg.  They  generally  raise  two  broods 
in  a season  ; the  first  about  the  beginning  of 
June,  the  second  in  July. 

“ This  little  bird  has  a strong  antipathy  to 
cats  ; for,  having  frequent  occasion  to  glean 
among  the  currant  bushes,  and  other  shrub- 
bery in  the  garden,  those  lurking  enemies  of 
the  feathered  race  often  prove  fatal  to  him. 
A box  fixed  up  in  the  window  of  the  room 
where  I slept,  was  taken  possession  of  by  a 
pair  of  wrens.  Already  the  nest  was  built, 
and  two  eggs  laid,  when  one  day,  the  window 
being  open,  as  w'ell  as  the  room  door,  the 
female  wren,  venturing  too  far  into  the 
room  to  reconnoitre,  was  sprung  upon  by 
grimalkin,  who  had  planted  herself  there 
for  the  purpose  ; and,  before  relief  could  be 
given,  was  destroyed.  Curious  to  see  how 
the  survivor  would  demean  himself,  I 
watched  him  carefully  for  several  days.  At 
first  he  sung  with  great  vivacity  for  an  hour 
or  so,  but,  becoming  uneasy,  went  off  for 
half  an  hour ; on  his  return,  he  chanted 
again  os  before,  went  to  the  top  of  the  honse, 
stable,  and  weeping  willow,  that  she  might 
hear  him  ; but  seeing  no  appearance  of  her, 
he  returned  once  more,  visited  the  nest, 
ventured  cautiously  into  the  window,  gazed 
about  with  suspicious  looks,  liis  voice  sink- 
ing to  a low  melancholy  note,  as  he  stretched 
his  little  neck  about  in  every  direction. 
Returning  to  the  box,  he  seemed  for  some 
minutes  at  a loss  what  to  do,  and  soon  after 
went  off,  as  I thought,  altogether,  for  I saw 
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him  no  more  that  day.  Towards  the  after- 
noon of  tlie  second  day,  he  again  made  Iiis 
appearance,  accompanied  witli  a new  female, 
who  seemed  exceedingly  timorous  and  sliy, 
and  wlio,  after  great  liesitation,  entered  tlie 
box  ; at  this  moment  the  little  widower  or 
bridegroom  seemed  as  if  he  would  warble 
out  his  very  life  with  ecstacy  of  joy.  After 
remaining  about  half  a minute  in,  they 
both  flew  olf,  but  returned  in  a few  minutes, 
and  instantly  began  to  carry  out  the  eggs, 
feathers,  and  some  of  the  sticks,  supplying 
the  place  of  the  two  latter  witli  materials  of 
the  same  sort ; and  ultimately  succeeded  in 
raising  a brood  of  seven  young,  all  of  which 
escaped  in  safety. 

“ The  immense  number  of  insects  which 
this  sociable  little  bird  removes  from  the 
garden  and  fruit  trees,  ought  to  endear  him 
to  every  cultivator,  even  if  he  had  nothing 
else  to  recommend  him  ; but  his  notes,  loud, 
sprightly,  tremulous,  and  repeated  every  few 
seconds  with  great  animation,  are  extremely 
agreeable.  In  the  heat  of  summer,  families 
in  the  conntry  often  dine  in  the  piazza  ad- 
joining green  canopies  of  mantling  grape 
vines,  gourds,  &c.,  while  overhead  the  trilling 
vivacity  of  the  wren,  mingled  with  the 
warbling  mimicry  of  the  cat-bird,  and  the 
distant  softened  sounds  of  numerous  other 
songsters,  form  a soul-soothing  and  almost 
heavenly  music,  breathing  peace,  innocence, 
and  rural  repose.  The  European  who  judges 
of  the  song  of  this  species  by  that  of  his  own 
wren  (m.  troglodytes)  will  do  injustice  to 
the  former,  as  in  strength  of  tone,  and  ex- 
ecution, it  is  far  superior,  as  well  as  the  bird 
is  in  size,  flgure,  and  elegance  of  markings, 
to  the  European  one.  Its  manners  are  also 
different ; its  sociability  greater.  It  is  no 
underground  inhabitant ; its  nest  is  differ- 
ently constructed,  the  number  of  its  eggs 
fewer ; it  is  also  migratory  ; and  has  the 
tail  and  bill  much  longer.  Its  food  is  insects 
and  caterpillars,  and,  while  supplying  the 
wants  of  its  young,  it  destroys,  on  a moderate 
calculation,  many  hundreds  a day,  and 
greatly  circumscribes  the  ravages  of  these 
vermin.  It  is  a bold  and  insolent  bird 
against  those  of  the  titmouse  or  woodpecker 
kind  that  venture  to  build  within  its  juris- 
diction ; attacking  them  without  hesitation, 
though  twice  its  size,  and  generally  forcing 
them  to  decamp.  Even  the  bluebird,  who 
claims  an  equal  and  sort  of  hereditary  right 
to  the  box  in  the  garden,  when  attacked  by 
this  little  impertinent,  soon  relinquishes  the 
contest,  the  mild  placidness  of  its  disposition 
not  being  a match  for  the  fiery  impetuosity 
of  his  little  antagonist.  With  those  of  his 
own  species  who  settle  and  build  near  him 
he  has  frequent  squabbles  ; and  when  their 
respective  females  are  sitting,  each  strains 
his  whole  powers  of  song  to  excel  the  other. 
When  the  young  are  hatched,  the  hurry 
and  press  of  business  leave  no  time  for  dis- 
puting, so  true  it  is  that  idleness  is  the 
mother  of  mischief.  These  birds  are  not 
confined  to  the  country  ; they  are  to  be 
heard  on  the  tops  of  houses  in  the  most 
central  parts  of  our  cities,  singing  with  great 
energy.  Scarce  a house  or  cottage  in  the 
country  is  without  at  least  a pair  of  them. 


and  sometimes  two  ; but  unless  where  there 
is  a large  garden,  orchard,  and  numerous 
outhouses,  it  is  not  often  the  case  that  more 
tlian  one  pair  reside  near  the  same  spot,  i 
owing  to  their  party  disputes  and  jealousies.  I 
It  has  been  said,  by  a friend  to  tliis  little  ; 
bird,  tliat  “ the  esculent  vegetables  of  a whole 
garden  may,  perhaps,  be  preserved  from  tlie  | 
depredations  of  different  species  of  insects 
by  ten  or  fifteen  pair  of  these  small  birds  ; ”♦ 
and  probably  they  might,  were  the  combi- 
nation practicable  i but  such  a congregation 
of  wrens  about  one  garden  is  a phenomenon 
not  to  be  expected  but  from  a total  change 
in  the  very  nature  and  disposition  of  the 
species. 

“ Though  Europeans  are  not  ignorant  of 
the  existence  of  this  bird,  they  have  con- 
sidered it,  as  usual,  merely  as  a slight  vari- 
ation from  the  original  stock  (m.  troglodytes),  ' 
their  own  wren  : in  which  they  arc,  as  usual, 
mistaken  ; the  length  and  bent  form  of  the 
bill,  its  notes,  migratory  habits,  long  tail, 
and  red  eggs,  are  sufficient  specific  differ- 
ences. 

“ The  house  wren  inhabits  the  whole  of 
the  United  States,  in  all  of  which  it  is  mi-  j 
gratory.  It  leaves  Pennsylvania  in  Sep-  I 
tember  ; I have  sometimes,  though  rarely,  j 
seen  it  in  the  beginning  of  October.  It  is  i 
four  inches  and  a half  long,  and  five  and 
three  quarters  in  extent,  the  whole  upper 
parts  of  a deep  brown,  transversely  crossed  j 
with  black,  except  the  head  and  neck,  which  | 
is  plain  ; throat,  breast,  and  cheeks,  light 
clay  colour  ; belly  and  vent,  mottled  with 
black,  brown,  and  white  ; tail,  long,  cimei- 
form,  crossed  with  black  ; legs  and  feet,  light 
clay  colour  ; bill,  black,  long,  slightly  curved, 
sharp  pointed,  and  resembling  that  of  the 
genus  certhia,  considerably  ; the  whole 
plumage  below  the  surface  is  bluish  ash  ; that  i 
on  the  rump  having  large  round  spots  of  I 
white,  not  perceivable  unless  separated  with 
the  hand.  The  female  differs  very  little  in 
pliunage  from  the  male.” 

IVRYjSTECK.  (Futix  forgujTfa.)  This  bird, 
though  in  many  aspects  nearly  allied  to  the  j 
Woodpeckers,  being  similar  to  that  tribe  in  [ 
the  formation  of  its  bill  and  feet,  never  osso-  i 
elates  with  them,  and  constitutes  a genus  of 
itself.  Its  principal  colours  consist  of  dif- 
ferent shades  of  brown,  exquisitely  arranged. 
The  larger  quill  feathers  are  marked  on  the  i 
outer  webs  with  alternate  spots  of  dark  brown  ■ 
and  rust  colour,  which,  when  the  wing  is 
closed,  give  it  the  appearance  of  chequered  j 
work  ; the  rest  of  the  wing  and  the  scapulars  : 
are  nicely  freckled,  and  shaded  with  brown 
spots  of  different  sizes  ; the  tail-feathers  are 
irregularly  barred  with  black,  the  inter- 
vening spaces  being  finely  freckled,  and 
powdered  with  dark  brown  spots.  The  bill 
is  rather  long,  sharp  pointed,  and  pale  gray  j 
the  eyes  light  brown  ; but  what  cliiefly  dis- 
tinguishes this  bird  is  the  structure  of  its 
tongue,  which  is  of  considerable  length,  of  a 
cylindrical  form,  and  capable  of  being  pushed 
forward  and  drawn  into  its  bill  again.  Legs 
short  and  slender  ; toes  long,  two  before  and 
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two  behind  ; the  claws  sharp,  much  hooked, 
and  formed  for  climbing  branches  of  trees, 
on  wliich  it  can  run  with  the  utmost  facility. 
The  Wryneck  is  found  in  various  parts  of 
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Europe,  and  generally  preeedes  the  Cuckoo 
a few  days.  Its  food  consists  chiefly  of  ants 
and  other  Insects,  of  which  it  finds  great 
abundance  lodged  in  the  bark  and  crevices 
, of  trees. 

I XANTIIU.  A genus  of  Brachyurous 
' Crustaceans,  of  which  there  are  numerous 
I species,  extensively  distributed.  The  cara- 
: pace  is  very  wide,  but  never  regularly  ovoid, 
and  not  very  convex.  They  are  arranged  by 
Milne  Edwards  into  those  species  whose 
' carapace  is  granulous  or  tuberculous  above  — 
and  those  species  whose  carrapace  is  not  co- 
vered cither  with  granulations  or  tubercles. 
One  species,  Xantho  JlorUlits,  about  two  inches 
in  length,  of  a reddish  brown  colour,  with 
j black  claws,  is  common  on  the  English  and 
, F reuch  coasts. 

XANTIIORNXJS.  The  generic  name  used 
by  Brisson  for  certain  American  birds.  [See 
Oriole,  Baltimore.] 

XEXOPS.  The  name  used  by  Illiger  for 
a genus  of  Fissiroctral  birds  of  South  Ame- 
rica ; one  species  of  which  (Xenops  geni- 
Imrhis)  is  thus  described  by  Air.  Swainson  : 
alxive  reddish,  beneath  gray-brown  ; chin, 
eyebrows,  and  spots  on  the  throat  and  breast 
ji  whitish;  beneath  the  ears  a snowy  spot; 

; lesser  quills  blackish,  tlie  base  fulvous,  the 
li  tips  and  margins  rufous.  Mr.  Swainson 
I j remarks  that  this  extraordinary  and  not  in- 
< elegant  little  creature  has  a bill  totally  dif- 
; ferent  from  that  of  any  other  bird.  Its  ge- 
neral habit,  he  states,  evinces  a close  con- 
nection with  the  Sittve,  particularly  those  of 
Xew  Uolland  : some  of  which  have  .their  bills 
(which  are  slender)  slightly  inclining  up- 
wards, thus  forming  a connection  between 
Xenapa  and  the  straight-billed  Sittvs  of  the 
Old  World. 

XIPIIIAS.  [Sec  Sword-Fish.] 

XYLOCOPA.  A genus  of  llymenopterous 
insects,  frequently  termed  Carpenter  Bees, 
from  their  boring  holes  in  wood.  They  are 
characterized  by  the  very  thick  coating  of 
hairs  upon  the  hind  legs  of  the  females,  wliich 
are  used  by  them  as  pollen-brushes.  They 
form  their  nests  in  crevices  of  old  walls  or  in 


sunny  banks  ; their  cells  are  composed  of 
earth,  and  are  very  smooth  in  the  inside,  and 
the  mouth  of  the  nest  is  closed  with  the 
some  material.  Their  wings  are  most  com- 
monly black,  with  a fine  purple  or  violet 
gloss. 

Xyr.OPHAGA.  A genus  of  small  Con- 
chiferous  AIolluscs,  very  similar  to  those  of 
Teredo,  and  which  are  found  in  light  wood 
that  the  animals  have  penetrated  to  the 
deptli  of  about  an  inch.  The  valves  are 
equal,  globose,  inequilateral,  and  closed  at 
the  back  ; they  have  no  calcareous  tube,  but 
two  small  aecessory  testaceous  pieces  placed 
near  the  hinge,  and  one  small  tooth  in  each 
valve. 

XYLOPHAGI.  A family  of  insects  of  the 
order  Coleoptera  Tetramera,  distinguished 
from  the  Weevils  by  the  absence  of  a pro- 
boscis. These  insects  generally  live  in  wood, 
wliich  is  perforated  and  channelled  in  va- 
rious directions  by  their  larvaa.  The  dif-  | 
ferent  species  commit  their  ravages  on  various 
kinds  of  trees,  some  feeding  on  pines  and  firs, 
othei's  on  olives,  and  some  restricting  them- 
selves to  fungi.  [See  Scolttidj!.] 

XYIiOPHILI.  An  extensive  series  of 
gigantic  Coleopterous  insects,  the  males  of 
which  are  particularly  distinguished  by  va- 
rious singular  protuberances,  horns  or  tu- 
bercles, arising  from  the  head  and  thorax. 
They  reside  for  the  most  part  in  tropical 
regions,  and  some  of  them  acquire  an  immense 
size.  [See  Dvnastid.e  and  Ruiei.idas.] 

XYPHOSURA.  A sub-class  of  Crustacea, 
so  called  from  the  long  tail-like  spine,  so 
characteristic  a mark  of  the  King-Crab. 
There  is  only  one  well-marked  genus  of  this 
group,  which  will  be  found  described  under 
the  head  of  Limulus. 

T AK.  (Poephagtts  grunniem.')  A species 
of  Ox  found  in  Tliibet,  among  the  mountains  ; 
the  bushy  white  tail  is  much  prized  in  the 
East,  where  it  is  used  to  brush  away  flies, 
and  also  as  an  emblem  of  authority. 

YARKE.  The  native  name  of  different 
South  American  monkeys  of  the  genus  Pi- 
thecia. 

YEIiLOWHAMMER.  {Emhenza  citri- 
Tiella.)  This  Passerine  bird,  which  is  about 
seven  inches  in  length,  is  found  a resident  in 
this  country,  and  generally  throughout  Eu- 
rope. The  male  is  known  by  the  head,  cheeks, 
front  of  the  neck,  belly,  and  tail-coverts 
being  of  a bright  yellow  ; on  the  breast  and 
sides  reddish  spots,  which  on  the  sides  leave 
a black  streak  in  the  centre.  Feathers  of  the 
top  of  the  back,  blackish  in  the  middle, 
and  reddish-brown  on  the  sides  ; those  on 
the  rump  bright  chesnut,  terminated  with 
grayish ; tail-feathers  blackish,  the  two  la- 
teral ones  with  a conical  white  spot  on  the 
inner  barbs.  Feet  yellowish.  The  female 
is  smaller  than  the  male  ; and  the  yellow  of 
the  head,  throat,  and  neck  more  thickly 
marked  with  the  brown  and  olive  spots  with 
whicli  those  parts  arc  sprinkled.  Their  food 
consists  of  grain,  seeds,  and  insects.  In 
summer  the  well-known  notes  of  the  male 
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are  almost  incessantly  heard  from  the  road- 
side hedge.  In  winter  the  yellowhammer 
joins  the  ilochs  of  greenfinches,  chaillnehes, 
&c.,  which  congregate  in  the  fields  and  farm- 
yards. The  nest,  made  on  or  near  the  ground, 


TEM.OWBiMMER. 
(EMBKRIZA  OITBINSLI.i,) 


is  composed  of  moss,  roots,  and  hair,  well 
interwoven.  Thefemnle  lays  four  or  five  pale 
purplish  white  eggs,  streaked  and  speckled 
with  dark  reddish-brown,  and  the  male 
takes  his  turn  with  her  in  the  business  of 
incubation. 

YPONOMEUTIDiE.  A family  of  Hete- 
roeerous  Eepidoptera,  comprising  an  exten- 
sive collection  of  minute  Moths.  The  body 
is  ordinarily  slender  and  elongated ; the 
head  is  small  and  occasionally  clothed  with 
long  scales  in  front ; the  antenno3  long, 
slender,  and  generally  simple  in  both  sexes  ; 
the  wings  are  entire,  and  often  long,  and 
more  or  less  convoluted ; the  legs  are  of 
moderate  length  and  spurred  ; the  anterior 
tibia!  having  one,  the  intermediate  two,  and 
the  posterior  four  spurs  ; the  palpi  are  gene- 
rally long  and  slender,  and  mostly  recurved. 
Some  of  the  species  reside  in  the  larva  state  on 
flowers,  upon  wliich  they  subsist ; others  are 
found  witliin  the  surfaces  of  leaves,  devour- 
ing only  the  parenchyma  ; some  form  exten- 
sive webs,  and  live  in  society ; others  are 
solitary.  Some  species  are  remarkably  bril- 
liant ; their  wings  being  ornamented  with 
highly  polished  metallic  scales,  and  some  of 
them  being  extremely  varied  in  the  number 
of  their  tints. 

“ Tlie  typical  insects  of  tliis  family,  forming 
Latreille’s  genus  Tponomeuta,  are  amongst 
the  largest  in  the  family,  having  the  fore 
wings  long,  and  convoluted  when  at  rest, 
and  the  posterior  large,  and  with  moderate 
cilia:.  They  are  generally  of  white  or  slate 
colours  witli  black  spots,  whence  their  narnes 
of  small  Ermine  Moths : the  larva:  reside 
in  large  societies  under  a common  web  on 
various  fruit-trees,  and  especially  on  white- 
thorn hedges,  which  are  sometimes  entirely 
defoliated  by  them.  I have  also  seen  the 
apple-trees,  along  the  sides  of  the  roads  in 
France,  equally  deprived  of  their  leaves  by 
these  insects,  and  festoons  of  their  webs  sus- 
liended  from  the  trees,  and  clothing  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground  beneath  the  trees.  These 
larva:  arc  of  a slate  colour  with  black  dots, 
and  let  themselves  down  to  the  ground  when 
alarmed.  Tlicy  form'  their  cocoons  in  com- 
pany together  j in  the  midst  of  their  webs. 
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The  elegant  species  of  (Kcophora  fly  during 
the  day,  frequenting  gardens  and  hedges. 
Adda  also  eomi)rises  day-flying  siK-cies, 
known  under  the  name  of  “.fapan  Moths," 
from  their  pol  ished  metallic  wings,  and  some- 
times called  “Long-horns,”  from  the  great 
length  of  the  antenna:.  They  frequent  woods, 
and  fly  in  troops,  like  gnats,  over  the  bushes 
in  the  sunshine.  But  the  most  beautiful 
species  in  the  family  are  those  minute  motlis 
with  metallic  spotted  wings,  the  majority  of  ' 
wliieh  in  the  larva:  state  are  leaf-miners.  , 

ZEBRA.  The  name  given  to  at  least  two 
species  of  South  African  mammalia,  belong- 
ing to  the  family  that  contains  the  Horse 
and  the  Ass.  They  are  beautifully  banded, 
and  have  never  yet  been  thoroughlj'  domes- 
ticated. The  Zebras  are  closely  allied  to  the 
common  ass,  the  gradations,  as  it  were,  being 
the  Quagga  (See  Quaoga),  and  Dzigetai 
{Equus  hemionvs).  Two  species  of  Zebra  are 
known,  both  natives  of  the  Southern  parts 
of  Africa,  where  they  are  frequently  found 
in  large  herds : the  one  frequents  moun- 
tainous districts,  while  the  other  only  occurs 
in  the  plains,  where  it  associates  with  some 
of  the  antelopes,  and  even  with  the  Ostrich.  ! 

The  Common  Zebra  {Equus  Zebra,  L.)  is  ^ 
found  in  South  Africa,  both  within  and  be- 
yond the  Cape  Colony,  but  is  confined  to  the 
mountainous  regions.  Dr.  Burchell,  not 
knowing  that  it  was  the  Zebra  of  the  older  j 
naturalists,  has  very  characteristicall3Tiamed  | 
it  Equusmontamis.  It  may  be  at  once  known  ; 
from  the  following  species  by  the  pure  white  I 
ground-colour  of  its  coat,  and  the  numerous  1 
glossy  jet-black  bands  with  which  it  is 
striped,  except  on  the  belly ; the  legs  also  i 
are  striped  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  ; the 
ears  are  longer  than  in  the  followdng  species,  | 
while  the  tail  is  tufted,  iike  that  of  the  ass,  i 
the  tuft  being  of  a black  colour.  There  are  ! 
other  characters,  but  these  may  suffice  to  1 
distinguish  it.  Major  Harris  os  well  as  other  j 
travellers  tell  us  that  it  seeks  the  wildest  ; 
and  most  sequestered  spots,  so  that  it  is  ex-  | 
ceedingly  difficult  of  approach,  not  only  from  j 
its  watcliful  habits  and  very  great  agiiify  of  | 
foot,  but  also  from  the  inaccessible  nature  of  ; 
its  highland  abode.  The  herds  graze  on  the  ' 
steep  hill  side,  with  a sentinel  posted  on  1 
some  adjacent  crag,  ready  to  sound  the  alarm 
in  case  of  any  suspicious  approach  to  their 
feeding  quarters,  and  no  sooner  is  the  nlann 
given  than  away  they  scamper  with  pricked  ,, 
ears,  and  wlusking  their  tails  aloft,  to  places 
where  few,  if  any,  would  venture  to  pursue. 

It  is  the  wilde  Paard  (wild  horse)  of  the 
Cape  Colonists,  and  the  Vaaic  of  the  Hot- 
tentot. 

Burcuell’s  Zebra  iEautts  Biirchcltii, 
Gray).  This  beautiful  species  inhabits  the 
plains  of  South  Africa  beyond  the  Gariep  or 
Orange  river,  but  is  never,  according  to  Major 
Harris,  found  to  the  southward  of  that  j 
stream.  The  ears  and  tail  more  resemble 
those  of  the  horse  than  the  preceding  spccic.s,  ; 
which  approaches  the  ass  in  these  particu-  | 
lars.  The  back,  neck,  and  head  are  tinged  ’ 
with  brown,  harmoniously  banded  with  black 
and  deep  brown  transverse  stripes  ; the  belly 
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and  legs  are  pure  white : there  arc  obscure 
traces  of  black  transverse  markings  on  the 
arm.  Jfajor  Harris,  who  had  so  manj’  op- 
portunities of  seeing  this  fine  species  in  a 
state  of  nature,  remarks  that,  “ beautifully 
clad  by  the  hand  of  nature,  possessing  much 
of  the  graceful  symmetry  of  the  horse,  with 
great  bone  and  muscular  power,  united  to 
easy  and  stylish  action — thus  combining 
comeliness  of  figure  with  solidity  of  form, 
this  species,  if  subjugated  and  domesticated, 
would  assuredly  make  the  best  pony  in  the 
1 world.  Although  it  admits  of  being  tamed 
I to  a certain  e.xtent  with  considerable  facility, 
! — a half-domesticated  specimen  with  a jockey 
; on  its  brindled  back  being  occasionally  ex- 
posed in  Cape  Town  for  sale,  — it  has  hitherto 
contrived  to  evade  the  yoke  of  servitude. 


BUHCHBLL'S  ZBBUA. — fEdUOS  EURCHEXXII,) 

. . . Tlie  voice  of  this  free-bom  son  of 
the  desen  has  no  analogy  to  the  discordant 
braying  of  the  ass,  but  consists  of  a shrill 
abrupt  neigh,  which  may  be  likened  to  the 
barking  of  a dog,  as  heard  by  a passer  by, 
from  the  interior  of  a house.  Tlie  senses  of 
sight,  hearing,  end  smell  are  extremely  de- 
licate. The  slightest  noise  or  motion,  no 
less  than  the  appearance  of  any  object  that 
is  unfamiliar,  at  once  rivets  their  gaze,  and 
causes  them  to  stop  and  listen  with  the  ut- 
most attention  ; any  taint  in  the  air  equally 
attracting  their  olfactory  organs.  Instinct 
having  taught  these  beautiful  animals  that 
in  union  consists  their  strength,  they  com- 
bine in  a compact  body  when  menaced  by 
an  attack  either  from  man  or  beast ; and,  if 
overtaken  by  the  foe,  they  unite  for  mutual 
defence,  with  their  heads  together  in  a close 
circular  band,  presenting  their  heels  to  the 
enemy,  and  dealing  out  kicks  in  equal  force 
and  abundance.  Beset  on  all  sides,  or  par- 
tially crippled,  they  rear  on  their  hinder  legs, 
fly  at  the  adversary  with  jaws  distended,  and 
use  both  teeth  and  heels  with  the  greatest 
freedom.”  — Karris,  ‘Game  and  Wild  Ani- 
mals of  South  Africa,'  p.  19.  It  is  called 
Bonte  Quaoga  by  the  Cape  Colonists,  and 
Peetsey  by  the  Bechuanos. 

ZEBU.  The  name  given  to  the  humped 
varieties  of  oxen  which  are  found  in  India 
and  the  Asiatic  Islands,  and  extend  along 
the  eastern  coast  of  Africa  to  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  They  are  used  as  beasts  of 
burden,  and  serve  os  articles  of  food,  though 
in  this  respect  its  flesh  is  by  no  means  equal 
to  that  of  our  domestic  breeds.  The  hump, 
which  is  chiefly  composed  of  fat,  is  regarded 


as  a great  delicacy.  Zebus  differ  greatly  in 
dimensions  ; some  are  of  large  size,  while 
others,  of  which  we  have  figured  a female  and 
young,  are  not  much  larger  than  a slieep : 


ZEBU. 


they  vary  in  colour;  the  most  common  variety 
is  of  a light  gray,  passing  into  cream-colour. 
The  Hindoos  treat  the  larger  breed  with  su- 
perstitious veneration.  [See  Brahmin  Bull.] 

ZEE-KOE.  The  name  given  by  the  Dutch 
colonists  in  South  Africa  to  the  Hippopota- 
mus. [See  Hippopotamus.] 

ZERDA.  The  name  often  given  to  the 
long-eared,  dog-like  quadruped  called  the 
Fennec.  [See  Fennec.] 

ZEUS,  ZEID.®.  A genus  and  family  of 
Acanthopterygious  fishes,  remarkable  for 
their  compressed  form  ; to  this  group  belongs 
the  John  Dory  and  the  Opaii  Dory  {Zeus 
Opah)  which  latter  is  a very  superb  species, 
and  inhabits  the  seas  of  warm  regions,  being 
only  an  occasional  visitant  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean and  Northern  seas.  In  size  it  exceeds 
every  other  species,  measuring  between  four 
and  five  feet  in  length;  in  colour  it  appears  to 
vary,  the  ground  being  sometimes  a brilliant 
silvery  green,  and  sometimes  a bright  gold- 
colour  ; but  in  either  case  the  body  is  varie- 
gated on  the  sides  with  pretty  numerous  oval 
white  spots,  while  the  fins  and  tail  are  bright 
scarlet.  The  skin  is  apparently  destitute  of 
scales,  and  perfectly  smooth.  Two  or  three  in- 
stances have  occurred  of  this  very  beautifully 
coloured  species  having  been  taken  on  the 
British  coast ; one,  which  weighed  between 
seventy  and  eighty  pounds,  was  thrown  upon 
the  sands  at  Blyth,  near  Newcastle,  in  1709  ; 
the  colours  and  beauty  of  which  are  stated 
to  “ beggar  all  description  ; the  upper  part 
bcin^  of  a bright  green,  variegated  with 
whitish  spots,  and  enriched  with  a shining 
golden  hue,  like  the  splendour  of  a peacock’s 
feather.”  Another  specimen  v;as  caught  at 
Brixham,  in  Torbay,  in  1772,  which  “weighed 
a hundred  and  forty  pounds,  measuring  four 
feet  and  a half  in  length,  and  two  feet  and 
a quarter  in  breath : its  greatest  thickness 
was  only  four  inches,  and  the  general  colour 
was  a vivid  transparent  scarlet  varnish  over 
burnished  gold,  bespangled  with  oval  silver 
spots  of  various  sizes.”  [See  Dory.] 

ZEUZERA.  A genus  of  nocturnal  Lepi- 
doptcra,  two  species  of  which  are  found  in 
this  country,  one  of  these,  however,  is  ex- 
tremely rare  ; the  more  common  species,  the 
Wood- leopard,  {Zeuzera  yEaculi)  is  white  and 
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spotted  with  black,  whence  it  lias  derived 
its  English  name  ; tlie  antcnnai  in  the  male 
are  beautifully  bipectinated  for  half  their 
lengtii ; the  larva,  which  is  yellow  and  spot- 
ted, feeds  like  that  of  the  Goat-moth,  in  the 
interior  of  trees,  and  as  well  as  it,  forms  a 
cocoon  of  chips  of  wood  agglutinated  toge- 
ther ; it  feeds  on  various  trees,  but  seems 
particularly  fond  of  the  elm. 

ZIBET.  A species  of  carnivorous  mam- 
malia belonging  to  tlie  genus  Viverra  and 
the  family  Viverridce,  It  is  found  on  the 
Asiatic  coast,  and  in  some  of  the  larger 
islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago.  It  has 
a short  and  thick  neck,  the  breast  being  full 
and  somewhat  distended,  and  diifers  con- 
siderably in  its  markings  from  its  African 
congener,  the  Civet.  Dr.  Horsfield,  in  his 
Zoological  Researches,  informs  us  that  it  is 
of  a comparatively  mild  disposition,  and  is 
sometimes  found  in  a state  of  partial  do- 
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mestication.  The  substance  secreted  by  an 
opening  near  the  tail  resembles  that  of  the 
Civet,  and  is,  perhaps,  ec[ually  prized.  [See 
Civet.] 

ZIMB.  A fly,  supposed  to  be 'a  species  of 
Tabanus,  described  by  Bruce,  the  Abj’ssinian 
traveller,  but  not  previously  referred  to  by 
any  naturalist.  From  Bruce’s  account  we 
learn  that  it  is  in  size  very  little  larger  than 
a bee,  of  a thicker  proportion,  and  has  wings, 
which  are  broader  than  those  of  a bee,  placed 
separate,  like  those  of  a fly  : they  are  of  a 
fine  gauze,  without  colour  or  spot  upon  them. 
The  head  is  large  ; the  upper  jaw  or  lip  is 
sharp,  and  has  at  the  end  of  it  a strong 
pointed  hair,  of  about  a quarter  of  an  inch 
long  ; the  lower  jaw  has  two  of  these  pointed 
hairs,  and  the  pencil  of  hairs  when  joined 
together  makes  a resistance  to  the  finger 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  a hog’s  bristle.  Its 
legs  are  serrated  on  the  inside,  and  the  whole 
covered  with  brown  hair  or  down.  He  has 
no  sting,  though  he  seems  to  me  rather  of 
the  bee  kind  ; but  his  motion  is  more  rapid 
and  sudden  than  that  of  the  bee,  and  re- 
sembles that  of  the  gadfly  in  England.  There 
is  something  peculiar  in  the  sound  or  buzz- 
ing. It  is  a jarring  noise,  together  with  a 
humming,  which  induces  me  to  believe  it 
proceeds,  at  least  in  part,  from  a vibration 
made  with  the  tliree  hairs  at  its  snout.  As 
soon  as  tliis  plague  appears,  and  this  buzzing 
is  heard,  all  the  cattle  forsake  their  food, 
and  run  wildly  about  the  plain  till  they  die, 
worn  out  with  fatigue,  flight,  and  hunger. 
No  remedy  remains  but  to  leave  the  black 
earth,  and  hasten  down  to  the  sands  of  At- 
bara,  and  there  they  remain  while  the  rains 
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last,  this  cruel  enemy  never  daring  to  pursue 
them  farther.  Though  liis  size  is  as  im- 
mense M is  his  strength,  and  his  body  co- 
vered with  a thick  skin  defended  with  strong 
hair,  yet  even  the  camel  is  not  unable  to 
sustain  the  violent  punctures  the  fly  makes 
with  his  pointed  proboscis.  He  must  lose 
no  time  in  removing  to  the  sands  of  Atbara, 
for,  when  once  attacked  by  this  fly,  his  body, 
head,  and  legs  break  out  in  large  bosses, 
which  swell,  break,  and  putrefy,  to  the 
certain  destruction  of  the  creature.  Even 
the  elephant  and  rhinoceros,  which,  by  reason 
of  their  enormous  bulk  and  the  vast  quan- 
titjf  of  food  and  water  which  they  require 
daily,  cannot  shift  to  desert  and  diw  places 
as  the  season  may  require,  are  obliged  to 
roll  themselves  in  mud  and  mire,  which 
when  dry,  coats  them  over  like  armour,  and 
enables  them  to  stand  their  ground  against 
this  winged  assassin  ; yet  I have  seen  some 
of  these  tubercles  upon  almost  every  ele- 
phant and  rhinoceros  that  I have  seen,  and 
attribute  them  to  this  cause.  All  the  in- 
habitants of  the  sea-coast  of  the  Melinda, 
down  to  Cape  Gardeful,  to  Saba,  and  the 
south  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  are  obliged  to 
put  themselves  in  motion  and  remove  to  the 
next  sand  in  the  beginning  of  the  rainv 
season,  to  prevent  all  their  stock  of  cattle 
being  destroyed.  Tliis  is  not  a partial  emi- 
gration, the  inhabitants  of  all  the  countries, 
from  the  mountains  of  Abyssinia  to  the 
confluence  of  the  Nile  and  Cestaboras  north- 
wards, are  once  a year  compelled  to  change 
their  abode  and  seek  protection  in  the  sands 
of  Beja ; nor  is  there  any  alternative  or 
means  of  avoiding  this. 

Providence  from  the  beginning,  it  would 
seem,  had  fixed  its  habitation  to  one  species 
of  soil,  being  a black  fat  earth,  extraordi- 
narily fruitful  ; and,  small  and  Inconceivable 
as  it  was,  it  seems  from  the  first  to  have  given 
law  to  the  settlement  of  the  country.  It 
prohibited  absolutely  those  inhabitants  of 
the  fat  earth  called  Mazaga,  domiciled  in 
caves  and  mountains,  from  enjoying  the 
help  or  labour  of  any  beasts  of  carriage.  It 
deprived  them  of  their  flesh  and  milk  for 
food,  and  gave  rise  to  another  nation  whose 
manners  were  just  the  reverse  of  the  first. 
These  were  the  shepherds,  leading  a wan- 
dering life,  and  preserving  their  immense 
herds  of  cattle  by  conducting  them  into  thc^ 
sands  beyond  the  limits  of  the  black  earth, 
and  bringing  them  back  again  when  the  ' 
danger  from  this  insect  was  over.”  j 

“ We  cannot  read  the  history  of  the  plagues 
which  God  brought  upon  Pharaoh  by  the 
hands  of  Aloses,”  observes  our  author,  “ with-  j 
out  stopping  a moment  to  consider  a singu-  j 
larity  — a very  principal  one  — which  at-  I 
tended  this  piague  of  the  fly.  It  was  not  till  , 
this  time,  and  by  means  of  this  insect,  that 
God  said  he  would  separate  his  peopie  from 
the  Egyptians.  And  it  would  seem  that  | 
then  a law  was  given  to  them  that  fixed  the  ' 
limits  of  their  habitation.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  land  of  Goshen  or  Geshen,  the  pos- 
session of  the  Israelites,  was  a land  of  pasture, 
which  was  not  tilled  or  sown,  because  it  was  ^ 
not  overflowed  by  the  Nile.  But  the  land  i 
overflowed  by  the  Nile  was  the  bJack  earth 
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of  the  valley  of  Egypt,  ami  it  was  here  that 


God  confined  the  flies  j for  he  says,  it  shall 
be  a sign  of  this  separation  of  the  people,  that 
not  one  fly  should  be  seen  in  the  sand  or 
pasture-ground,  the  land  of  Goshen ; and 
this  kind  of  soil  has  ever  since  been  the  refuge 
of  alt  cattle  emigrating  from  the  black  earth 
to  the  lower  part  of  Atbara.” 

I To  the  foregoing  graphic  narrative  by 
Bruce  we  shall  only  add,  that,  much  as  this, 
as  well  as  other  particulars  on  subjects 
equally  extraordinary,  were  at  one  time  ri- 
diculed and  regarded  as  unworthy  of  belief, 
strong  corroborative  testimony  may  be  found 
in  the  works  of  modem  naturalists,  as  well 
as  of  recent  African  travellers  (Denham  and 
Clapperton  among  othcrsl,  whose  veracity 
has  never  been  called  in  question. 

■ ZOANTIITJS.  A genus  of  Zoophytes  es- 

■ tablished  by  Cuvier,  and  giving  its  name  to 
a division  of  the  great  group  of  animals  to 
which  it  belongs  (Zoantliaria);  in  this  genus 

I the  body  is  elongated,  conic  and  peduucu- 
I lated,  and  springs  from  a base  common  to 
I several  individuals  ; as  the  name  implies,  the 
I species  of  the  genus  resemble  flowers,  such  as 
on  expanded  daisy. 

' ZOEA.  The  name  given  by  Bose  to  what 
I he  regarded  as  a distinct  genus  of  decapod 
; Cmstacea,  diSerent  species  of  which  are 
found  in  the  ocean  ; Mr.  Thompson  believes 
that  these  curious  looking  spined  creatures 
r are  the  larvae  of  long  and  short- tailed  Crus- 
tacea, immediately  after  their  exclusion 
*11  • from  the  egg.  Mr.  Arthnr  Adams  was  much 
rB  struck  with  their  ciudous  and  fantastic 
S>  B shapes  ; one  form,  he  observes,  would  serve 
r fl  as  an  excellent  model  for  a grotesque  mon- 
lifl  ster  in  a pantomime  ; in  fact  they  all  more 
r B resemble  phantasms  than  the  ordinary  or- 
^ B ganizations  we  are  in  the  habit  of  contem- 
4 fl  plating.  He  doubts  the  accuracy  of  Mr. 

I I Thompson’s  opinion,  that  these  whimsical- 

s H.  looking  creatures  are  merely  the  larvte  of 
il  I different  kinds  of  crabs,  particularly  os  they 
g B are  found  in  the  high  seas,  where  few  of  the 
g I larger  Crustacea  are  ever  discovered.  How- 
t R ever  in  many  coses  Mr.  Thompson  has  ob- 
s II  served  the  metamorphosis  take  place,  espe- 
1,  I daily  on  the  Irish  coast.  We  must  refer  to 
ii  I his  memoirs  in  the  third  volume  of  the  En- 
el ' tomological  Magazine,  as  well  as  to  his  Me- 

4 moirs  on  Crustacea. 

; ZONITIS.  A genus  of  Coleopterous  insects 

j|  belonging  to  the  family  Cantharidoe,  the 

species  of  which  are  found  on  flowers. 

I ZONURIDzE.  A name  given  by  Mr. 

Gray  to  a family  of  Saurian  reptiles. 

I ZOOARCES.  [See  VIV^PA^0U3BLES^'Y.] 

ZOOPHYTES.  A great  division  of  the 
I Animal  Kingdom,  containing  beings  which 
are  always  evidently  more  simple  in  or- 
ganization than  in  the  other  divisions,  and 
which  have  their  parts  more  or  less  distinctly 
arranged  round  an  axis,  a dispositon  which 
frequently  gives  them  the  shape  of  flowers, 
and  hence  the  name,  whicli  means  iivviff 
phinUt  or  plani-like  animals.  Tlie  name 
liadiala,  or  radiated  animals,  is  also  applied 


to  this  division.  It  contains  the  Star-fishes 
and  Sea-eggs,  as  well  as  tlie  Actinia:,  Corals, 
and  Corallines,  For  the  history  of  tlie  two 
first  of  these,  so  far  ns  they  are  found  in  the 
British  Islands,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to 
the  work  of  Professor  Forbes,  which  is  de- 
voted to  them,  while  Dr.  Johnston’s  History 
of  British  Zoophytes  will  give  ample  and 
interesting  information,  as  well  as  admirable 
figures  of  all  the  genera  and  species  belong- 
ing to  the  last  mentioned.  There  are  none 
who  have  opportunities  of  visiting  the  sea- 
coast  who  should  neglect  to  examine  and 
study  these  animals.  The  Reverend  David 
Landsborough,  in  liis  Excursions  to  Arran, 
i has  well  alluded  to  one  of  these  Coralline 
i Zoophytes,  'which  he  had  taken  from  a 
scallop-shell  to  which  it  was  attached.  When 
I out  of  the  water,  the  Plumularia  pinnata 
looks  like  a dirty  and  worn  white  feather. 

I He  says,  you  would  not  think  that  that  fea- 
I ther  had  life,  but,  place  it  in  water,  it  imme- 
diately recovers  from  its  state  of  collapse, 
and,  though  still  a feather,  has  become  one 
of  great  beauty  and  elegance.  “ But  it  is  only 
the  habitations  that  you  see  ; the  alarmed 
inhabitants  have  fled  into  their  houses.  But 
place  the  polypidom,  as  it  is  called,  iu  a 
tumbler  of  sea-water,  and,  when  the  alarm 
is  over,  the  inhabitants  will  again  appear. 
The  polypes  are  hydra-form,  and  spread 
forth  many  teutacula  in  search  of  food, 
which  they  greedily  grasp.  The  feather  is 
formed  of  calcareous  matter,  mixed  with 
gelatine,  to  give  it  flexibility,  so  that  it  may 
the  better  stand  the  buffeting  of  the  waves. 
Observe  the  stem  or  quill  of  the  feather,  and 
you  will  see  that  it  is  full  of  red  matter. 
That  is  the  medullary  pulp.  Every  plumule 
of  the  feather  is  a street.  Even  with  the 
naked  eye  you  may  observe  on  each  plumule 
about  a dozen  notches  or  denticles.  Each 
of  these  is  the  house  or  cell,  as  it  is  called, 
of  a polype  : so  that,  in  a good  specimen,  we 
see  a kind  of  marine  village,  which,  under 
the  teaching  of  God,  has  been  beautifully 
constructed  by  the  thousand  inhabitants 
which  it  contains.”  Many  of  the  more  trans- 
parent Zoophytes  are  highly  luminous,  and, 
in  some  coses,  as  Mr.  Landsborough  men- 
tions in  the  Edinburgh  New  Bliilosophical 
Journal,  vol.  xxxii.  p.  170.,  each  polype 
seems  as  if  it  had  a will  of  its  own,  for  when 
agitated,  after  being  taken  from  the  water, 
“ they  lighted  and  extinguished  their  little 
lamps,  not  simultaneously,  but  witli  rapid 
irregularity,  so  that  this  running  fire  had  a 
very  lively  appearance.”  Mr.  Darwin,  in 
the  admirable  journal  to  which  we  have  re- 
ferred so  often,  speaks  of  a Zoopliyte  closely 
allied  to  Clytia,  of  which  he  put  a large  tuft 
in  a basin  of  salt-water.  “ When  it  was 
dark,”  he  adds,  “ I found  that  as  often  ns  I 
rubbed  any  part  of  a branch,  the  whole  be- 
came strongly  phosphorescent  with  a green 
light  j I do  not  think  I ever  saw  any  object 
more  beautifully  so.  But  the  remarkable 
circumstance  was,  that  the  flashes  of  light 
always  proceeded  up  the  branches,  from  the 
base  towards  the  extremitjr.”  This  lumi- 
nosity would  seem  to  be  chiefly  produced  by 
irritation,  for  living  specimens  have  been 
kept  for  days  in  sea- water,  and  observed  at 
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all  hours,  and  no  appearance  of  light  was 
perceptible. 

ZOOTOCA.  A genus  of  sntall  Saurian 
reptiles,  in  which  is  placed  our  pretty  little 
olive-coloured  Lizard,  Zootoca  vivipara. 
[See  Lizard.] 

ZOBILLA.  A genus  of  carnivorous  quad- 
rupeds, closely  allied  to  the  weasels,  of  which 
a species  {Zorilla  striata)  is  found  in  South 
Africa. 

ZOSTEROPS.  A genus  of  Birds  closely 
allied  to  the  Warblers,  and  seemingly  in- 
termediate between  them  and  the  Titmice. 
A marked  peeuliarity  of  the  species  belong- 
ing to  the  genus  is  that  their  eyelids  are 
surrounded  by  a narrow  ring  of  snow-white 
feathers.  The  birds  are  all  small,  and 


WHITE-EYE. (ZOaTEROHS  DORSAI.I8., 

generally  of  a yellowish  green  or  brown 
colour.  They  are  found  principally  in 
Africa,  Asia,  and  Australia.  Our  figure, 
copied  from  Mr.  Gould’s  truly  elegant  work, 
represents  the  Zosterops  dorsalis  or 
White-eye  of  the  colonists  of  New  South 
Wales  ; Mr.  Gould  informs  us  that  in  South 
Australia,  New  South  Wales,  and  Van 
Diemen’s  Laud  this  is  tlie  bird  which  is  seen 
more  frequently  than  any  other  species.  In 


the  forests  and  thickets  it  abounds,  and  is 
far  from  a welcome  visitor  in  gardens,  where 
it  does  great  damage  to  buds  and  fruits  of 
every  kind,  thougli  it  is  upon  insects  that  it 
principally  feeds  ; in  its  disposition  it  is 
very  familiar,  often  building  its  nest  and 
rearing  its  young  in  shrubs  and  rose-trees 
bordering  on  the  garden  walks.  This  nest, 
which  is  also  figured  in  the  cut,  is  a very 
beautiful  structure,  being  of  a round  deep 
cup-shaped  form  and  composed  of  fine 
grasses,  moss,  and  wool,  and  most  carefully 
lined  with  fibrous  roots  and  grasses  ; the  eggs 
are  of  a beautiful  pale  blue  colour.  The 
song  of  this  bird  is  very  pretty  and  lively, 
and  there  is  no  perceptible  difference  in  the 
plumage  of  the  sexes. 

Another  species,  Zosterops  chloeosotus, 
also  described  by  Mr.  Gould,  was  found  by 
Mr.  Gilbert  in  Western  Australia ; it  is  par- 
ticularly fond  of  figs  and  grapes,  and  is  often 
to  be  seen  in  gardens  where  these  fruits  are 
grown,  in  flocks  as  numerous  as  sparrows  in 
this  country.  It  takes  flies  on  the  wing  like 
the  true  fly-catchers. 

ZYG.®NA.  A genus  of  Chondropterygious 
fishes  belonging  to  the  Shark  family,  and  at 
once  distinguished  from  all  its  members  by 
the  horizontally  flattened  head,  truncated 
in  front,  its  sides  extending  transversely  like 
the  head  of  a hammer,  whence  the  common 
name  of  the  species  Hammer-headed  Sharks. 
Mr.  Arthur  Adams  when  on  the  east  coast  of 
Borneo  mentions  a circumstance  which  shows 
the  extreme  voracity  of  a species  of  Zygsena. 
One  of  these  fish  sprang  from  the  water, 
seized  a bullock’s  hide  which  was  drying  at 
the  bows  of  the  ship,  (H.M.S.  Samarang) 
and  succeeded  in  tearing  a portion  of  it 
off.  He  also  mentions  that  when  one  hun- 
dred miles  from  Batan,  a shark  was  caught 
with  a partially  digested  pig  in  his  stomach, 
which  had  been  thrown  overboard  at  the  an- 
chorage of  San  Domingo  in  that  island.  [See 
Shark.] 

The  name  Zyg-EXa  is  also  applied  by  some 
naturalists  to  the  pretty  black  and  red  sphin- 
gidous  insects  called  Bumet-moths ; the 
word  Anthrocera  however  is  now  generally 
substituted  for  it.  [See  Axtheocerid^.] 

ZYGODACTYLI.  The  name  given  by 
some  ornithologists  to  that  order  of  birds  in 
which  two  of  the  toes  are  directed  forwards^ 
and  two  backwards,  the  termScausoreshow- 
however  is  more  generally  used  ; it  contains 
the  Parrots,  Woodpeckers,  Cuckoos,  &c.  [See 
SCAKSORES.] 


A SYLLABUS 

OP 

PRACTICAL  TAXIDERMY; 

OR, 

THE  ART  OF  PREPARING  AND  PRESERVING 
SPECIMENS  OP  ANIJIAES. 


Tne  apparatus  requisite  for  collecting  and 
preserving  the  Vertebrate  Arimaxs  of 
this  country  are  both  few  and  simple. 

Materials. — A good  single  or  double  bar- 
reled gun  ; the  latter  is  preferable.  A hoop- 
net  of  stout  brass  wire,  about  fourteen  inehes 
in  diameter  and  furnished  with  a bag  of  coarse 
canvas,  twelve  inches  deep.  About  six  inches 
of  the  wire  at  each  end  should  be  bent  so  as 
to  form  a handle,  or  that  it  may  be  tied  to  the 
end  of  a walking-stick  ; or  if  expense  is  no 
consideration,  nothing  can  excel  the  com- 
mon landing-net  of  anglers.  A game  bag  is 
only  requisite  for  our  larger  species  ; those 
of  a smaller  size  may  be  conveniently  carried 
home  in  the  collector’s  hat  or  pocket,  or  in 
a botanical  collecting  box. 

A very  strong  scalpel,  such  as  is  used  by 
surgeons  for  cutting  through  cartilages,  but 
shorter  in  the  blade,  — costs  Is.  6d. 

A pair  of  very  powerful  dressing-case 
scissors,  five  inches  long, — at  2s.  per  pair. 

A pair  of  surgical  dressing  forceps,  not 
less  than  seven  inches  in  length,  which  is 
longer  than  they  are  usually  made  ; hence- 
forth I shall  call  them  neck  forceps  : their 
cost  is  2s.  per  pair. 

A light  hammer. 

These  four  instruments  may  be  fitted  into 
a leather  wrapper  for  the  pocket  ; and  of 
these,  the  neck  forceps  is  alone  indispensable; 
but  a pair  of  old  curling  tongs  is  a tolerable 
substitute  ; and  where  economy  is  studied, 
a penknife  and  a slip  of  hard  wood,  half  an 
inch  brood  and  tapering  to  a thin  edge  at 
one  extremity,  will  answer  every  purpose. 
Besides  these,  there  will  be  required,  a pair 
of  pliers  and  another  of  cutting  pincers  for 
wire  ; a shoemaker’s  awl,  iron  wire  of  vari- 
ous sizes,  needles,  thread,  coarse  cotton,  and 
tow ; a tin  box  containing  arsenical  soap, 
which  any  apothecary  can  prepare  from  the 
following  recipe  : 

Camphor  - - - - 2}oz. 

Arsenic,  powdered  - - 1 lb. 

White  soap  - - - - 1 

Salt  of  tartar  - - - 0 oz. 

Chalk,  powdered  - - - 2 

“ Cut  the  soap  into  very  thin  slices  ; put 
them  into  a pot  over  a very  gentle  fire  with 
very  little  water,  stirring  with  a wooden 
spoon ; when  dissolved,  add  the  salts  of 
tartar  and  chalk  : take  it  off  the  fire,  add 
the  arsenic,  and  stir  the  whole  gently  : 
pound  tae  camphor  in  a mortar  with  a little 
spirits  of  wine,  and  mix.”  * Mr.  Waterton’s 
solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  is  very  good 
and  useful,  but  the  arsenical  soap  is  gene- 
rally preferred.  “ To  a wine-bottle  full  of 
spirits  of  wine,  add  a large  tea-spoonful  of 
corrosive  sublimate  ; in  twelve  hours,  draw 
it  off  into  a clean  bottle,  dip  a black  feather 
into  the  solution,  and  if,  on  drying,  a white- 
ness is  left  on  the  feather,  add  a little  more 
alcohol.  Spirit  of  turpentine  will  preserve 
skins,  but  its  properties  are  somewhat  eva- 
nescent ; and  anj’  skin  may  be  preserved 
from  putrefaction,  if  it  is  thoroughly  dried 
and  kept  dry  afterwards.  It  is  to  protect 
it  from  the  attacks  of  insects,  that  we  apply 
one  or  other  of  these  nostrums. 

Mr.  Goadby  has  prepared  a solution.which, 
for  preserving  some  objects  in  natural  his- 
tory, is  even  superior  to  spirits  of  wine. 
Take 

Bay  salt  - - - - 4 oz. 

Alum  - - - - 2 oz. 

Corrosive  sublimate  - - 4 grains 

Boiling  water  - - - 2 quarts 

well  mixed,  and  the  solution  filtered. 

Plaster  of  Paris  (gypsum)  is  greatly 
superior  to  powdered  chalk  for  absorbing 
bloody  and  oily  matter  in  the  process  of 
skinning.  A useful  eement  may  be  made 
by  dissolving  some  isinglass  in  hot  water, 
and  adding  the  wliite  of  an  egg. 

CoLLECTiKO The  gun  is  the  most  power- 

ful auxiliary  in  procuring  specimens  of  our 
mammalia  and  birds  ; and  did  the  nature 
of  this  little  work  permit,  I would  add  a 
few  hints  about  guns,  and  the  best  method 
of  proceeding  against  wild  birds.  To  the 
curious,  I would  recommend  Col.  Uawker’s 

* Swainson’s  Taxidermy,  p.  28. 
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“ Treatise  on  Shooting.”  Shot  No.  6.  is  the 
best  for  general  purposes,  No.  8.  for  Thrushes, 
and  dust  shot  for  the  smaller  species  : El- 
ley’s  wire  cartridges  (Reds)  are  invaluable 
for  coast-shooting,  or  wherever  birds  are 
difBcult  to  approach.  If  a bird  is  wounded 
in  the  head,  it  is  often  diffleult  to  prepare 
this  part  in  a neat  manner  ; therefore,  in 
firing  at  a bird  sitting  on  a tree,  endeavour 
to  aim  so  that  his  head  shall  be  protected 
by  a branch.  By  loading  your  gun  thus, — 
pour  in  a full  charge  of  powder,  enter  a wad 
into  the  muzzle,  cover  it  with  a single  tier 
of  shot,  place  another  wad  over  all  and  ram 
home,  — your  shot  will  be  economized,  and 
the  specimen  less  injured  j it  is  a deadly 
charge  at  thirty  yards.  For  small  birds  the 
charge  of  both  powder  and  shot  should  be 
J reduced  one-fourth. 

; The  death  of  a wounded  bird  may  be 
speedily  effected  by  severe  and  continued 
pressure  on  the  region  of  the  heart  and  lungs, 
i with  the  thumb  and  fingers  placed  on  oppo- 
site sides,  and  below  the  wings  : a large  bird 
may  have  his  feet  and  wings  confined  by  a 
handkerchief,  and  then  the  spinal  cord  may 
be  pierced  by  a pin,  where  the  bones  of  the 
neck  unite  with  the  skull.  The  throat  should 
be  carefully  stuffed  with  cottou  or  tow  ; the 
clots  of  blood  wiped  off ; the  shot  holes 
plugged  with  cottou  ; and,  when  cold,  wrap 
the  bird  in  a square  piece  of  paper,  be- 
ginning to  roll  at  one  corner,  and  finish  off 
by  twisting  the  ends  together.  When  mice 
or  shrews  are  taken  for  stuffing,  it  is  best 
to  wrap  them  in  a handkerchief,  and  drown 
them  in  water.  Before  setting  out  on  a 
shooting  excursion,  provide  a clue  of  t^vine, 
and  should  a bird  fall  into  the  water,  tie 
the  cord  to  the  middle  of  a stick,  three  feet 
long,  or  to  your  ramrod,  and  throw  it  over 
the  bird,  which  you  must  endeavour  to  en- 
j tangle  with  the  cord,  and  so  pull  it  ashore. 

Gamekeepers, warreners,  market  gardeners, 
and  poulterers  may  all  be  advantageously 
employed  in  procuring  specimens  ; and  bird- 
catchers  also,  for  such  parts  of  the  plumage 
of  birds  as  may  be  soiled  with  bird-lime  can 
be  restored  on  being  washed  with  spirits  of 
. wine  : 

Aquatic  reptiles,  and  a few  of  the  smaller 
freshwater  and  marine  fishes,  are  best  taken 
j with  the  hand  net,  such  as  has  been  described 
in  the  proper  place. 

To  procure  Marine  Fishes: — Make  frequent 
1 excursions  to  the  fishing  grounds  in  person, 
and  frequent  the  fish  markets  at  an  early 
hour.  You  will  find  it  a good  plan  to  induce 
fishermen  and  fish-curers,  by  making  them 
suitable  presents,  to  bring  you  desidet-ata. 

SKINNING  AND  MOUNTING 
QUADRUPEDS. 

Day  the  animal  on  its  back  with  its  head 
from  you.  Plug  up  the  nostrils  and  stuff  the 
throat  with  cotton  or  tow.  Divide  the  hair 
in  a straight  line  stretching  between  two 
points,  one  situated  between  the  fore  legs  and 
the  other  near  the  tail  j make  an  incision 
along  this  line  with  the  scalpel,  knife,  or 
scissors.  Turn  the  body  ^vith  its  side  towards 
you  ( raise  the  skin  on  the  breast  between 

your  fore  finger  and  thumb,  aiKl  by  means 
of  your  fingers  and  the  handle  of  the  6cal])el,  . 
or  its  substitute,  the  mesh  of  hard  wood,  1 
separate  the  skin  from  the  body  as  for  as  you 
can  reach,  only  using  the  blade  of  the  knife 
wlrere  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  stuffing 
in  cotton  or  paper  to  keep  the  hair  clean. 
Take  especial  care  not  to  cut  the  thin  mem- 
brane which  covers  the  intestines  ; pusli  for- 
ward the  hind  leg,  and  divide  tlie  first  joint 
which  comes  in  view,  leaving  the  thigh  bone 
attached  to  the  body.  Do  the  same  on  tlie 
other  side.  Finish  off  the  posterior  extremity 
of  the  body,  and  separate  the  tail.  Turn  the  ' 
subject  on  its  breast,  and  skin  along  the  ; 
back : separate  tlie  fore  leg  at  tlie  lourer  joint 
of  the  bone  which  is  united  to  the  lower  part  i 
of  the  shoulder-blade  by  its  upper  extremity;  i 
wrap  the  carcass  in  paper  to  keep  it  from  j 
soiling  the  table,  and  push  rather  than  pull 
the  skin  over  the  neck  and  skull,  cutting  out 
the  ears  and  round  about  the  eyes  with  great 
care.  Cut  off  the  neck  elose  to  the  head  ; scoop 
out  the  eyes  ; extract  the  brain  through  the 
opening  left  by  the  spinal  cord  ; cut  off  all 
the  muscles,  and  clean  the  bones  thoroughly. 
The  legs  are  next  pushed  inwards  and  cleared 
of  their  muscles  as  far  os  the  roots  of  the 
toes,  and  the  tail  skinned  as  far  as  practica- 
ble ; the  skin  is  next  cleared  of  every  particle 
of  fat  and  muscle,  and  the  shot-holes  stitched 
up. 

The  general  principles  on  which  quadru- 
peds are  mounted  may  be  concisely  stated. 
Take  a weasel  which  has  been  skinned  as 
above  : provide  a quantity  of  iron  wire  consi- 
derably less  than  a crow  quill  in  diameter ; 
heat  it  till  it  is  red  hot,  and  cool  slowly  ; it 
will  then  bend  with  facility  in  every  direction. 
Divide  the  cork  of  a wine  bottle  equally  and 
longitudinally,  and  connect  the  two  pieces  by 
means  of  a piece  of  wire  nearly  equal  to  half 
the  length  of  the  body  of  the  weasel,  mea- 
sured from  the  fore  part  of  the  shoulder-blade 
to  the  root  of  the  tail.  Prepare  a pieee  of 
wire  pointed  at  both  ends,  equal  in  length  to 
the  neck,  the  height  of  the  skull,  and  allow- 
ing one  and  a half  inches  for  its  insertion 
into  the  anterior  cork  and  projection  beyond 
the  head.  Do  the  same  with  the  tail  wire, 
allowing  for  its  insertion  only  ; and  with  the 
leg  wires  also,  making  liberal  allowance  for 
their  insertion,  not  only  into  their  respective 
corks,  but  also  into  the  board  or  stand  for^ 
the  specimen  : these  wires  should  be  sharp- 
ened at  both  ends.  The  space  intervening 
between  the  corks  should  be  rolled  with  tow, 
and  in  like  manner  an  artificial  neck  of  the 
same  material  on  its  appropriate  wire. 
Anoint  the  orbits  with  soap ; stuff w ith  cotton ; 
and  after  a lilreral  application  of  the  soap  to 
the  skull,  its  skin  and  that  of  the  neck,  the 
head  is  carefully  restored  to  its  natural  posi- 
tion, BO  as  to  stretch  it  as  little  as  possible. 
The  legs  having  been  anointed,  are  restored 
to  their  natural  position  ; and  the  wires  hav- 
ing been  entered  in  the  ball  of  the  foot,  are 
placed  behind  the  bones  of  the  leg  and  bound 
to  them  with  pieces  of  thread.  The  artificial 
body  is  then  placed  in  position,  the  neck  wire 
is  thrust  downwards  through  the  anterior 
part  of  the  foremost  cork,  its  point  seized  by 
the  wire  forcei>s,  bent  slightly  and  pressed 
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' intothecork:  the  wires  of  the  legs  arc  secured 
1 ' on  eacli  side  in  like  manner,  and  lastly  the 
1 tail  wire.  Pledgets  of  tow  are  then  worked 
in  by  means  of  a thin  brood-pointed  piece  of 
wood,  which  is  sometimes  called  a stuffing 
needle  ; different  points  of  the  skin  ore  thus 
! raised,  and  otliers  depressed,  by  the  lingers 
of  the  operator ; the  neck  is  adjusted,  and 
shortened  if  necessary,  by  seizing  the  projcct- 
i ing  point  of  the  neck-wire  and  pressing  the 
i neck  downwards  ; the  body  curved  according 
to  one's  taste  and  the  position  which  the 
figure  is  to  assume  when  finished  : and  thus 
the  operater  goes  on  copying  nature  carefully 
in  every  respect  tilt  the  skin  is  sufficiently 
full.  It  is  then  neatly  sewed  up,  always 
keeping  the  point  of  the  needle  outwards, 
and  avoiding  the  entanglement  of  the  thread 
with  the  roots  of  any  of  the  hairs  : .holes  are 
bored  in  a piece  of  wood,  their  position  hav- 
ing been  first  properly  ascertained,  the  wires 
are  drawn  through,  and  their  points  secured 
in  grooves  cut  iu  the  board.  The  ears  are 
theu  adjusted;  the  head  and  upper  part  of 
the  throat  finished  off,  by  raising  the  skin  on 
the  point  of  a stout  wire  inserted  at  the  eyes 
or  the  mouth,  and  readjusting  it  with  the 
finger,  and  supplying  small  pledgets  where 
necessary.  The  orbits  are  furnished  with  a 
little  putty  or  cement,  for  the  reception  of 
tire  glass  eyes  ; wliich  can  be  purchased  at 
the  shops  of  professional  bird-stuffers. 

After  what  has  been  stated  it  will  be  easy 
to  invent  a frame-work  of  wire  suitable  for 
mounting  a larger  animal ; but,  after  all,  I 
would  earnestly  beseech  all  who  aspire  to 
something  more  rational  than  mere  collect- 
ing, to  content  themselves  with  the  stuffed 
tkiiu  of  quadrupeds  and  birds  ; no  true  natu- 
ralist of  the  present  age  ever  thinks  of  form- 
ing any  other  collection  for  purposes  of  study. 

1 The  fonner  method  is  expensive  and  cumber- 
1 some,  wliilst  tire  latter  is  in  every  respect 
more  convenient,  more  economical  of  money 
1 and  apace,  and  above  all  in  the  expenditure 
1 of  precious  time  which  can  never  be  recalled. 

SKDfNTN'G  AIvD  PRESERVING  BIRDS. 

1 Before  skinning  a bird,  the  young  operator 

should  first  ascertain  the  position  of  the  cars 
. on  the  sides  of  the  head,  of  the  bare  space  on 
1 the  sides  of  the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  and 
' the  mode  in  which  the  secondary  quill-fea- 
] thers  are  inserted  over  that  part  of  the  wing 
which  is  composed  of  two  bones,  correspond- 
ing with  those  in  the  human  arm  lying 
1 between  the  elbow  and  wrist  joints. 

] Any  large  bird  having  a tough  skinshotild 

! be  selected  for  the  first  essay  ; and  none  is 
i better  than  the  Rook.  Lay  the  bird  near  the 
edge  of  the  table,  and  with  a Immmer  break 
the  first  bone  of  the  wing  at  a point  adjoining 
the  shoulder-joint.  See  that  the  throat  has 
been  properly  stuffed ; and  if  an  eye  has  been 
injured  by  the  shot,  scoop  it  out  if  possible  ; 
or  else  stuff  it  up  with  cotton,  for  the  dis- 
i charge  of  blood  and  humour  will  greatly 
1 disfigure  the  skin.  Divide  the  featiiers along 
1 a line  stretching  from  the  fore  part  of  the 
1 crest  of  the  breast-bone  to  a iKjint  near  the 
: tail ; jiluck  off  the  down,  and  make  an  in- 
. cision  with  the  knife  or  scissors ; raise  the 

skin  and  separate  it  from  the  muscles  as  far 
as  the  shaft  of  your  scalpel  can  reach,  stuffing 
in  cotton  as  you  proceed,  and  sprinkling 
some  gypsum  over  any  blood  or  oily  matter 
that  may  appear ; when  dry,  the  gypsum 
breaks  off  on  giving  a slight  tap  with  the 
finger.  Be  careful  in  skinning  over  the  abdo- 
men, and  let  it  be  a golden  rule  to  stretch 
the  skin  as  little  ns  possible.  Push  forward 
the  leg  and  separate  it  from  the  body  at  the 
first  joint  that  is  visible,  leaving  the  thigh- 
bone attached  to  the  body  : then  treat  the 
other  side  in  like  manner.  After  this,  finish 
off  the  posterior  parts  ; put  the  fingers  of 
your  left  hand  below  tlie  rump,  raise  it 
slightly,  and  feel  with  the  thumb  for  the 
point  where  the  set  of  bones  over  which  the 
tail-feathers  are  inserted  unite  with  the 
adjoining  vertebrtE  ; and  liaving  ascertained 
that,  use  the  knife  with  confidence,  yet  with 
becoming  caution.  Lay  the  bin!  on  its 
breast,  and  push  the  skin  along  the  back  ; 
and  as  the  long  bones  of  the  wings  were 
broken,the  latter  readilyoccommodate  them- 
selves to  their  new  position  : separate  them 
at  the  point  of  fracture  ; wrap  the  body  iu 
paper,  and  push  the  skin  along  the  neck  and 
over  tlie  head,  giving  special  heed  to  the 
ears  and  eyes,  as  in  the  case  of  quadrupeds  : 
then  sever  the  neck  where  it  joins  the  head, 
which  must  be  cleaned  in  like  manner  ; with 
this  difference,  however,  that  the  scissors 
must  be  used  to  cut  out  a portion  of  the  back 
part  of  the  skull,  and  a large  part  of  the 
palate,  to  make  room  for  the  artificial  neck 
as  it  is  fixed  by  the  neck-forceps.  Fill  tlie 
orbits  with  cotton,  anoint  the  skull,  the  skin 
of  the  head,  and  neck  with  arsenical  soap, 
and  restore  the  head  to  its  natural  position. 
Take  hold  of  the  bone  of  a wing,  keep  its 
under  side  uppermost,  and  push  the  skin 
along  with  your  left  thumb;  and  on  coming 
to  the  quills,  insert  your  thumb  below  the 
barrels  of  the  quills,  so  as  to  prize  them  for- 
wards and  dow'nwards  (presuming  that  the 
bird  is  lying  with  its  head  from  you).  It  is 
not  necessary  to  skin  beyond  the  anterior 
joint  of  these  two  bones  over  which  the  quills 
are  inserted  ; cut  through  all  the  muscles  at 
this  point,  and  taking  them  between  the 
knife  and  your  right  thumb,  tear  them  up- 
wards, cut  them  oil',  and  then  amputate  the 
shattered  bone  at  the  joint,  to  which  you 
must  fasten  a piece  of  strong  thread  about 
six  inches  long  : restore  the  wing  to  its  natu- 
ral position  after  applying  the  soap,  and 
smooth  and  adjust  the  ruffled  plumage.  Go 
through  the  same  operations  with  the  other 
wing  ; push  in  the  legs,  and  cut  off'  all  the 
muscles  to  the  first  joint,  beyond  which 
there  must  be  no  skinning.  The  base  of  the 
tail  must  next  be  attended  to  ; but  avoid 
cutting  too  closely,  else  the  tail  feathers  will 
full  out : remove  every  particle  of  muscle 
and  fat  from  the  skiu.  If  the  subject  is  a 
sea  bird,  the  task  will  be  simplified  by  apply- 
ing spirit  of  turpentine  with  a brush,  which 
will  dissolve  the  fat,  and  this  again  may  be 
absorbed  by  gypsum  liberally  ajiplied,  and 
when  dried  it  is  cleared  awaj’ ; the  skiu  is 
then  ready  to  receive  the  soap. 

The  best  point  in  a well-preserved  skin 
consists  in  having  the  head  prettily  dressed 
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off,  the  neck  short,  the  plumage  pcatly 
disposed,  and  the  whole  form  compact  and 
moderately  full  j and  I know  of  no  more 
effectual  method  for  attaining  these  ends 
than  the  following  rules  : — Take  a pledget 
of  well-dra>vn  tow,  somewhat  longer  than, 
and  yet  proportioned  to,  the  size  of  the  neck 
of  the  bird  ; take  it  by  one  end  on  the  neck 
forceps,  push  it  up  into  the  skull,  into  which 
it  must  be  pressed  as  firm  as  possible ; and 
the  head  is  dressed  on  the  point  of  the  for- 
ceps, and  completely  finished  off  as  in  the 
case  of  the  weasel : withdraw  the  forceps, 
and  push  up  a similar  but  much  smaller 
pledget  into  the  back  part  of  the  mouth  and 
between  the  lower  jaw : by  means  of  these 
the  neck  may  be  shortened  at  pleasure.  Then 
place  a small  pledget  along  the  back  j draw 
in  the  wings,  adjust  their  position,  and  tie 
them  with  the  threads  within  a quarter  of 
an  inch  of  each  other,  in  the  case  of  the 
sparrow;  and  other  birds  in  proportion.  Bring 
forward  the  tarsal,  or,  as  it  is  popularly 
termed,  the  knee-joint,  so  that  it  shall  be 
somewhat  in  advance  of  the  root  of  the  tail. 
Take  a good  pledget  and  press  it  firmly  over 
the  head  of  the  wing-bone,  and  under  the 
head  of  the  leg-bone : do  the  same  on  the 
other  side  (this  is  an  important  operation, 
and  should  be  well  done) ; add  some  more 
pledgets  if  necessary,  and  bring  down  the 
end  of  the  neck-pledget  and  press  firmly ; 
the  lesser  neck-piece  follows,  and  then  it  is 
ready  for  sewing  up. 

By  attending  to  these  directions,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  body  so  formed  is  firm 
and  yet  very  elastic ; and  it  is  this  latter 
property  of  tow  that  makes  it  superior  to 
cotton  for  such  purposes  ; yet  cotton  is 
best  for  stuflSng  into  the  orbits,  and  for 
keeping  the  feathers  clean  during  the  ope- 
ration of  skinning.  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  bodies  of  birds  taper  away  towards 
the  tail  ; let  this  be  kept  in  view  when 
stuffing  a skin.  Take  a needle  and  strong 
tliread,  and  for  a sparrow  give  three  stitches 
along  each  side  of  the  incision,  stitching 
always  from  the  inside.  Draw  the  edges  close 
and  cut  the  tliread,  leaving  about  two  inches 
hanging  from  the  bird.  It  is  quite  unneces- 
sary to  fasten  the  thread,  or  even  to  cast  a 
knot  on  it,  and  the  stitching  need  not  come 
lower  doivn  than  the  posterior  margin  of  the 
breast-bone.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to 
entangle  any  feathers  by  the  roots  ; but 
should  this  happen,  the  refractory  member 
must  be  pulled  out,  if  it  will  not  keep  in  its 
proper  place.  Wherever  the  plumage  is  dis- 
ordered, it  should  be  stirred  up  with  a pin, 
and  dressed  with  the  fingers  ; if  the  neck  has 
been  wounded  by  a shot,  then  the  damaged 
part  should,  if  possible,  be  covered  by  giving 
the  head  and  neck  a slight  twist  to  one  side  ; 
and  when  all  has  been  adjusted  to  your 
liking,  take  a slip  of  paper  proportioned  to 
the  size  of  the  bird,  make  a suitable  belt, 
confined  by  a pin,  and  just  large  enough  to 
confine  the  wings  ; put  it  over  the  skin,  and 
see  that  in  doing  so  the  plumage  is  not  dis- 
turbed. These  are  the  dimensions  of  a belt 
for  a sparrow  : !>i  inches  in  length,  and  2J 
inches  broad  : diameter  of  the  belt  1§  inches. 
Tie  the  legs  crossing  each  other,  the  right 

uppermost  if  a male,  the  left  if  a female. 
Affix  a card  label  to  the  right  tarsus,  so  that 
it  shall  lie  across  both  legs  ; the  generic  and 
specific  name  and  sex  should  be  written  on 
one  side,  the  locality  whence  procured,  the 
date,  and  a reference  to  your  note-bwk  on 
the  other  side. 

To  ascertain  the  sex  of  a bird,  make  an 
incision  over  the  loins  so  as  to  see  into  the 
abdomen  ; thrust  aside  the  intestines  near 
the  backbone,  and  there  will  be  exposed 
two  white  glandular  bodies  if  a male,  or 
an  ovarium  containing  rudimentary  eggs  if 
a female.  Press  the  tail  upwards  and  ex- 
pand it  properly,  and  pull  out  the  neck 
if  it  is  too  short ; but  if  too  long,  it  cannot 
be  shortened  in  any  way.  The  skin  should  i 
now  be  laid  out  on  cotton  to  dry.  To  re-  i 
move  soiling  matter  from  the  plumage,  wash  ' 
with  a sponge  dipped  in  cold  rain  water  ; mix  j 
common  starch  and  cold  water  to  the  con- 
sistency of  thick  cream,  lay  a coating  of  it 
about  Jth  of  an  inch  thick  over  the  part  to 
be  cleansed,  and  after  the  lapse  of  24  hours  ! 
remove  it  with  a few  taps  of  the  finger  (the  j 
skin  should  be  dry  before  doing  this) : it  is 
well  adapted  for  cleansing  old  mounted  spe- 
cimens. 

Birds  such  as  Ducks,  whose  heads  are  too 
large  to  admit  of  the  skin  passing  over  them, 
should  have  their  necks  severed  about  three 
inches  from  the  head ; and  if  the  bird  has  a 
black  throat,  then  an  incision  sufficiently 
large  to  turn  out  the  skull  must  be  made 
longitudinally ; but  if  the  upper  part  of  the 
neck  is  of  a dark  colour,  or  if  the  bird  has  a ' 
crest,  then  the  incision  should  be  made  there. 
Sea  birds  having  white  breasts  and  black 
backs  should  be  opened  down  the  latter,  and 
birds  which  are  perfectly  white  should  be 
opened  under  the  wing.  Long-necked  birds, 
such  as  Herons,  should  be  preserved  with 
the  neck  slightly  curved,  to  take  up  less 
room  in  packing.  Where  it  is  desirable  to 
pack  as  many  birds  as  possible  into  little 
space,  the  stitches  may  be  cut,  the  stuffing 
(of  the  body,  only)  extracted,  and  the  skins 
pressed  quite  flat.  They  may  be  prepared 
for  being  re-stuffed  by  being  wrapped  in  a 
damp  towel,  till  they  become  pliable;  and 
this  may  be  practised  should  a skin  become 
too  dry  before  it  is  stuffed.  Should  the  col- 
lector ever  be  pressed  for  time  to  skin  a bird — 
make  the  longitudinal  incision,  separate  the  ^ . 
skin  from  the  body  as  far  as  possible,  stuffing 
in  cotton,  and  sprinkling  powdered  charcoal 
over  the  abdomen,  and  lay  it  aside  in  a cool 
dry  situation. 

MOUNTING. 

To  mount  a bird’s  skin,  prepare  wires  for 
the  neck  and  legs  as  for  a quadruped,  and 
an  artificial  neck  of  rolled  tow  on  its  appro- 
priate wire  ; take  a handful  of  straw  well 
dra^vn,  tie  a string  firmly  around  it  so  as  to 
form  a standard  for  the  insertion  of  the 
wires,  but  considerably  less  than  the  body 
of  the  bird.  Tlie  wing-bones  are  tied  at  a 
short  distance  from  each  other ; the  wires 
for  the  legs  are  run  up  along  their  posterior 
edge,  aud  fixed  into  the  standard  after  the  j 
neck  has  been  properly  adjusted.  The 

I standard  is  then  taken  between  the  finger 
; ! and  thumb  of  the  left  hand,  and  pledgets  of 
I tow  are  worked  in  with  a piece  of  pointed 
' wood;  the  more  prominent  parts  are  redncetl 
I by  pressure,  and  the  hollow  jiarts  are  pushed 
outwards  with  the  stick.  By  and  by,  the 
bird  is  laid  on  its  back  on  the  table,  and 
sometimes  held  by  the  feet  till  it  has  been 
filled  to  its  natural  size  ; it  is  then  sewed  up 
and  stuck  on  its  perch ; the  legs  and  neck 
are  bent  into  their  proper  position,  all  de- 
ficiencies in  the  stuffing  of  the  head  and 
upper  part  of  the  neck  are  supplied  through 
the  channel  of  the  mouth  or  eyes  ; the  wings 
ailjusted  and  kept  in  their  place  by  a pointed 
, wire  on  each  side  mu  into  the  standard,  their 
tips  confined  by  a bandage,  the  tail  supported 
; on  a piece  of  wire  bent  in  a serpentine  form, 

' and  the  whole  plumage  neatly  dressed.  Such 
. is  a very  concise  outline  of  owe  method  of 
p mounting  birds,  which  in  the  hands  of  a 
skilful  workman  never  fails  to  produce  the 
happiest  results.  Other  methods  are  detailed 
. by  Captajn  Brown.  The  tyro’s  greatest  error 
consists  in  over-distending  his  specimens, 
and  in  keeping  their  lees  too  upright  i but  a 
careful  study  of  the  living  models,  and  a 
little  practice,  will  enable  him  to  make  satis- 
factory progress.  However  beautiful  the  art 
may  be,  it  is  to  the  true  naturalist  scarcely 
worth  the  expenditure  of  the  time  requisite 
, for  its  acquirement  and  subsequent  practice, 

NESTS  AND  EGGS. 

All  that  is  requisite  in  forming  a collection 
of  birds’  nests  is  to  dry  them  properly,  and 
to  secure  those  of  loose  texture  by  a few 
stitches  with  a needle.  To  preserve  eggs  for 
the  cabinet,  make  a hole  at  the  sharp  end 
of  the  egg,  and  a smaller  one  at  the  larger 
I end ; blow  the  contents  through  the  larger 
hole  : dip  a camel’s  hair  brush  into  a solution 
of  corrosive  sublimate,  and  press  it  against 
the  smaller  end  of  the  egg,  so  that  some  of 
the  liquor  may  reach  its  interior,  then  shake 
the  egg,  and  allow  it  to  drip.  Eggs  are  best 
i kept  in  open  card  boxes  amongst  chipped 
moss  or  on  cotton. 

PRESERVING  REPTILES. 

Snakes  and  Lizards  may  be  divided  longi- 
tudinally, and  their  skin  glued  to  a piece  of 
I pasteboard  and  then  varnished  ; but  they  are 
best  preserved  in  wide-mouthed  bottles 
amongst  spirits.  If  large,  an  incision  ought  to 
be  made  in  the  abdomen  to  allow  the  spirit  to 
penetrate  readily  into  the  intestines,  amongst 
which  putrefaction  would  otherwise  take 
place  ; and  this  is  also  the  sure  result  if  the 
specimen  is  allowed  to  come  in  contact  with 
the  sides  of  the  vessel ; hence  the  propriety 
of  suspending  it  by  a thread  from  the  cork, 
which  must  be  covered  with  several  layers 
of  bladder  and  one  of  tinfoil,  and  either 
painted  or  varnished.  But  amongst  water 
reptiles,  the  skins  of  the  Frog  and  Toorl  may 
be  preserved  thus  : Cut  out  the  whole  inside 
\ of  the  mouth  with  a pair  of  scissors,  separate 
the  first  vertebra  of  the  neck  from  the  skull, 
raise  up  the  jaws,  and  push  back  the  skin 
with  one  hand,  whilst  the  other  pulls  the 


body  in  a contrary  direction ; and  thus  the 
whole  carcass  is  drawn  out  at  the  mouth. 
Restore  the  legs  to  their  natural  position  ; 
fill  the  skin  with  dry  sand  ; stop  the  mouth 
with  cotton  s when  dry,  give  a coat  of  cojial 
varnish,  and  dry  in  a draught  of  air ; and 
by  making  a small  incision  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  body,  the  sand  will  readily  escape. 

SKINNING  AND  PRESERVING 
FISHES. 

To  preserve  the  delicate  scales  and  evanes- 
cent colours  of  many  species,  wrap  eve.-;r 
cimen  in  tissue  paper  as  soon  as  itcomts  to 
hand.  Specimens  for  examination  are  best 
preserved  in  spirits,  with  a label  of  block  tin  or 
lead,  having  a number  cut  or  engraved  on  it, 
and  referring  to  your  note-book,  attached  to 
each  specimen.  But  a very  neat  collection  of 
our  fishes  may  be  formed  on  the  following 
plan,  which  was  Invented  by  Dr.  Parnell  of 
Edinburgh.  The  fish  is  divided  longitudi- 
nally, so  as  to  preserve  on  one  side  the  skin 
and  fins  in  an  entire  state,  also  the  dorsal  and 
caudal  fins  ; begin  at  the  head,  and  work 
downwards  to  the  tail,  removing  the  skin 
carefully  ; the  coating  of  tissue  paper  will 
greatly  assist  the  operator  j and  when  the 
skinning  has  been  effected  the  paper  can  be 
removed,  after  being  damped  with  a wet 
sponge  : reduce  the  bones  of  the  head,  thin 
down  the  base  of  the  fins,  and  anoint  the 
whole  with  arsenical  soap.  Take  a sheet  of 
pasteboard  larger  than  the  fish  itself,  and 
covered  on  one  side  with  stone-coloured 
paper  : sew  the  skin  by  its  lower  edge  to  the 
pasteboard,  using  a fine  pointed  saddler’s 
awl  as  a piercer  ; then  stuff  in  chopped  tow 
till  the  skin  is  filled  to  its  natural  size,  sew- 
ing the  upper  margin  to  the  paper  as  the 
work  proceeds,  from  the  tail  to  the  shoulder, 
and  glue  the  head  to  the  pasteboard  Tlie 
fins  may  be  supported  in  their  natural  posi- 
tion by  means  of  slips  of  paper  gumm^  to 
them,  and  these  may  be  removed  after  the 
skin  is  dry,  by  wiping  them  with  a damp 
sponge  ; then  two  or  three  coatings  of 
copal  varnish  are  given  to  the  skin  j and  this 
finishes  the  operation.  The  scientific  name 
should  be  printed  or  written  in  the  left  hand 
comer  of  the  card  below  : the  skin  may  be 
simply  glued  to  the  pasteboard,  and  then 
varnished, 

SKULLS  AND  STERNA. 

To  prepare  skulls  and  sterna  of  birds, 
which  are  very  interesting  objects  for  the 
cabinet.  Remove  all  the  flesh  from  the  bones 
neatly  and  carefully,  so  ns  not  to  injure 
their  natural  character  by  scraping  or  cutting 
their  surfaces  with  the  knife  ; then  put  the 
skeleton  into  clean  water,  in  which  a little 
salt  has  been  dissolved,  till  such  time  as  the 
blood  has  been  extracted  from  the  bones  ; 
and,  In  order  to  whiten  the  preparation,  it 
may  be  next  put  into  a very  weak  solution 
of  chloride  of  lime  and  water  for  twelve 
hours,  and  then  again  into  cold  water  ; after 
which  it  should  be  dried  in  a draught.  As  the 
bones  of  most  sea-birds  are  very  oily,  their 
first  bath  should  contain  a little  soda  in  so- 
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lution  i and  holea  should  bo  drilled  in  the 
larger  bones  to  admit  tlic  water  Into  their 
interior. 

The  eurious  windpipes  of  the  Mergansers, 
and  certain  Ducks,  should  be  steeped  in  a 
little  salt  and  water,  and  then  pinned  to  a 
board  to  dry  ; and  when  dry,  give  a coating 
of  copal  varnish. 

Preparations  of  the  gullet,  crop,  and  sto- 
mach of  birds,  throw  a benutifnl  liglit  on 
some  of  the  principles  on  which  the  proper 
clnssiflcation  of  these  interesting  creatures 
is  founded  : Having  skinned  a bird,  and 
removed  the  breast-bone  so  as  to  expose  the 
internal  organs,  tie  up  the  intestine  where  it 
leaves  the  stomach,  cast  a running  noose 
over  the  upper  extremity  of  the  gullet,  insert 
a blow-pipe  or  any  other  tube,  tighten  the 
string,  and,  when  the  whole  is  properly  in- 
flated, slip  the  noose  suddenly  over  tlie  end 
of  the  tube,  and  secure  the  passage  with  a 
firm  knot : hang  the  preparation  up  to  dry, 
and  finish  ofl:'  with  a coating  of  copal  var- 
nish. 

If  the  carcass  of  a small  animal  is  baited 
with  honey,  and  laid  near  the  nest  of  ants  or 
wasps,  the  bones  will  be  beautifully  picked. 

Cabinet. — Det  the  young  collector  con- 
tent liimself  with  such  accommodation  as 
an  old  chest  of  drawers  can  afford,  or  an  old 
trunk,  fitted  with  movable  wooden  trays  of 
various  rlepths,  liaving  a piece  of  leather  or 
tape  nailed  at  either  end  instead  of  handles  ; 
and,  when  he  requires  to  procure  a cabinet, 
let  it  be  neat,  plain,  and  portable  : better 
have  two  small  movable  ones,  than  one 
fixture. 

We  come  now  to  consider  the  principles 
and  practice  of  the  art  of  preserving  the  ani- 
mals belonging  to  tlie  second  great  division 
of  the  animal  kingdom,  termed  Invertebrata, 
by  systematists,  from  the  circumstance  of  its 
members  not  being  furnished  with  a back- 
bone. 

CKUSTACEA. 

In  the  Lobster,  Crab,  Shrimp,  Sand-hopper, 
Centipede,  and  Wood-louse,  or  Sclater,  as  it 
is  called  in  the  north,  we  have  familiar  ex- 
amples of  this  class. 

Apparatus A water-net,  such  as  has 

been  formerly  described.  A pair  of  forceps, 
4}  inches  long,  such  as  any  tin-smith  will 
cut  from  the  refuse  of  his  bench  : a few  bags 
of  cotton  cloth  to  secure  the  more  formidable 
species.  A wide-mouthed  phial,  inclies 
high,  and  IJ  inches  in  diameter,  fitted  with 
a cork  stopper,  secured  with  a piece  of  tlffn 
brass  wire  twisted  round  the  neck  ; by  this 
i simple  contrivance,  the  cork  may  be  started 
! or  adjusted  with  tlie  thumb  of  the  left  hand  : 
it  should  be  filled  with  some  spirituous 
! liquor. 

Collecting Eishermen  (especially 

oyster-dredgers  and  fish-curers),  nay,  even 
: cookmaids,  must  all  be  employed  to  cater  for 
the  collector,  for  many  a curious  crustacean  is 
found  in  the  stomach  of  fishes.  The  larger 
I species  are  best  transported  in  bags,  and  suf- 
fered to  die  slowly  in  cold  fresh  water.  The 
smaller  species  die  readily  in  spirits. 


Prk.servi.vo The  bodies  of  Lobsters 

should  be  pulled  seimratc  from  the  liinder 
parts  ; all  the  internal  organs  scooped  out, 
then  anointed  with  soaj),  and  joined  together  ! 
with  cement ; the  feet  are  properly  arranged,  - 
and  the  organs  of  the  mouth  properly  dis- 
played, and  retained  in  position,  by  means  of 
pins  stuck  into  the  board.  With  a trian- 
gular-shaped awl  drill  lioles  in  the  under 
sides  of  the  claws  of  crabs,  and  extract  tlie 
flesh  with  hooked  wires  ; the  back  slicll  is 
pulled  separate  from  the  body,  the  internal 
organs  removed,  and  soap  and  corrosive  sub- 
limate liberally  applied  ; it  is  tlicn  set  after 
the  fashion  of  the  Lobster,  and  dried  in  a 
draught  apart  from  the  sun’s  rays.  Tlie 
smaller  Crabs.Shrimps,  &c.may  be  laid  within 
card  trays,  wliich  are  made  thus  : — “ Parallel 
to  the  four  sides  of  the  card,  a straight  line 
is  cut  by  the  point  of  a penknife,  sufficiently 
deep  to  admit  of  one-half  of  its  substance 
being  cut  through,  and  folded  back  without 
difficulty  i the  space  between  the  edge  and 
the  cut  line  will,  of  course,  constitute  the 
depth  of  the  box,  and  may  be  varied  accord- 
ing to  the  fancy  of  the  collector,  or  the 
nature  of  the  specimens  it  is  to  hold  : when 
these  four  sides  are  cut,  the  corresponding 
comers  are  taken  out  by  the  scissors,  and 
the  sides  bent  up  and  united  by  pasted  slips 
of  paper.”  * The  bottom  of  the  box  should 
be  covered  with  paper  of  a stone  colour. 

The  smaller  species  of  crastacea  should  be 
transfixed  with  a pin,  or  gummed  upon  slips 
of  card,  as  in  the  case  of  minute  insects.  , 

INSECTS.  i 

Apparatus Authors  have  given  a long 

list  of  nets  and  other  articles  requisite  for 
the  collector  j but,  in  reality,  they  are  few 
and  simple  j and  such  can  be  readily  pro-  i 
cured  or  constructed  at  a small  expense  even  ! 
in  the  country.  A brass  hoop  net,  already 
described,  and  fitted  with  three  bags,  one 
made  of  cotton  clotli,  14  inches  deep,  for 
sweeping  ; another  of  similar  size,  of  coarse  I 
canvas,  for  water  insects ; and  the  third  ’ 
made  of  a green  gauze  veil,  haring  a depth  j 
equal  to  two  and  a half  times  the  diameter,  ' 
for  collecting  all  winged  insects.  A wide-  | 
mouthed  phial,  that  can  be  put  into  your  j 
waistcoat  pocket,  like  the  one  already  de  • | 
scribed  for  tbe  Crustacea,  and  containing  jj 
spirits.  Another  pocket  phial,  having  a 
quill  inserted  into,  and  projecting  an  inch 
below,  the  bottom  of  the  cork,  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  the  small  insects,  which  are  gene- 
rally soon  suffocated  by  the  fumes  from  the 
bruised  laurel  leaves  and  camphor,  which 
should  always  be  placed  in  it,  as  well  as  a | 
few  bits  of  blotting  pajier  to  prevent  the  in-  | 
sects  being  too  much  shaken.  Pill  boxes  of 
various  sizes,  at  2s.  6rf.  per  gross  of  twelve  j 
dozen : number  them  from  No.  1.  upwards  | 
on  the  lid  and  the  bottom  of  each  box  to  ■ 
prevent  confusion.  Quills,  or  the  young 
shoots  of  the  elder  tree  peeled  and  dried, 
fitted  with  a plug  of  cork  and  wax  at  one  ' 
end,  and  with  a cork  at  the  other.  A pocket 
collecting  box  made  of  tin,  on  the  principle 


* Swainson’s  Taxidermy,  p.  95. 
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I of  a backgammon  board,  so  that  when 
, ! opened,  both  shelves  will  lie  flat  on  the 
|!  table  ; lined  with  cork  three-sixteenths 
‘ of  an  inch  thick  on  both  sides,  and  covered 
i with  paper,  having  columns  ruled  on  it 
and  numbered,  that  the  collector  may  take 
' notes  of  his  captures.  A supply  of  the 
bruised  leaves  of  the  common  laurel,  con- 
' tained  in  a gauze  bag  is  pinned  into  a comer; 

' any  handy  box  of  pasteboard  or  light  wood 
will  do  equally  well,  or  one  may  be  con- 
^ structed  of  pasteboard  on  the  principle  of 
two  card  trays,  having  a piece  of  linen  cloth 
1 glued  behind  in  place  of  hinges.  To  glue 
cork  firmly  upon  tin,  the  surface  of  the  latter 
i must  be  chipped  with  the  point  of  a nail  ; 
apply  the  glue  with  a brash,  aud  then  strew 
fine  sand  over  it ; when  dry,  pour  olf  the 
loose  particles  ; give  another  coating  of  glue, 

! and  also  one  on  the  cork,  and  press  it  down 
j and  apply  heavy  weights  equally  distributed 
; till  it  is  thoroughly  dry.  A pincushion 
I made  of  several  folds  of  flannel  secured  be- 
tween two  cards,  and  affixed  to  the  inside  of 
the  coat  on  the  left  breast  by  means  of  two 
loops  passing  over  two  little  buttons.  A 
common  high-shaped  snuff-box  is  very  con- 
venient for  carrying  a few  braces,  and  three 
or  four  little  pill-boxes  a-field.  A pocket 
collecting-box,  for  caterpillars,  of  any  con- 
, venient  shape,  having  its  sides  pierced  with 
I holes  : tin  is  the  best  for  several  reasons  ; it 
' is  strongest,  lightest,  and,  above  all,  the 
coolest  for  such  a purpose  ; but  a large  pill- 
box pierced  with  red-hot  needles  will  do  very 
well.  An  ale-glass  or  tumbler  with  a gauze 
cover,  and  a little  black  earth  from  a hollow 
tree  for  the  convenience  of  such  caterpillars 
j as  undergo  their  metamorphosis  below 
: I ground,  forms  a convenient  breeding-cage. 
For  a particular  description  of  Mr.  Stephen’s 
[ breeding-cage,  and  much  that  relates  to  the 
! I collecting  and  preserving  of  insects,  I beg  to 
j I refer  the  inquirer  to  ‘ Insect  Architecture 
and  Miscellanies,’  p.  224.,  one  of  Knight’s 
I Weekly  Series : the  woodcuts  will  easily 
] enable  him  to  comprehend  many  of  the  de- 
j Ecriptions  given  in  this  little  treatise,  in  the 
1 preparation  of  which  the  author  has  been 
' studious  to  avoid  all  unnecessary  expense. 

I A pair  of  short  tin  forceps,  already  de- 
; scribed  under  the  head  of  Crustacea,  for  seiz- 
I ing  insects;  a wet  finger  and  thumb  is  readiest, 
! iind  often  superior,  especially  for  small  in- 
' sects.  The  pocket  knifb  and  a lens  of  three 
magnifying  powers  ought  to  constitute  part 
of  the  naturalist’s  daily  equipment : a single 
lens  at  Is.  6d.  will  show  wonders,  but  a Cod- 
dington  or  Stanhope  lens  is  indispensable 
for  small  insects. 

A lantern,  8 inches  in  height,  and  about 
3 inches  square,  fitted  with  a lamp  to  burn 
spermaceti  oil,  and  having  a polished  tin 
reflector  and  bull’s-eye  glass,  is  most  suitable 
for  mothing ; a good  one  will  cost  4s.  : it 
should  be  furnished  with  two  straps,  one  for 
the  waist,  the  other  for  the  neck.  A small 
IMjrtion  of  the  wick  should  always  be  cut  off 
previous  to  relighting  the  lamp. 

Pi.v.s The  best  kind  of  pins  arc  the  solid 

headed  pins  sold  by  Edelsten  and  Taylor, 
Crown  Court,  Cheapside,  but  Insect  Appara- 


tus of  every  kind  may  be  procured  at  Messrs. 
Knight's,  Foster  Lane,  London. 

Damaged  needles,  or,  as  they  are  generally 
called,  cabinet  makers’  needles,  are  most 
useful  for  setting  insects  ; so  are  any  tall 
pins,  a proportion  of  which  should  be  sharply 
bent  to  one  side  with  the  wire  pliers.  To 
form  a setting  stick,  take  a needle  between 
the  pliers,  and  push  its  head  into  a stick 
3 inches  long,  about  ns  thick  as  a small  quill, 
and  secure  it  w'ith  a silk  tlucad  well  waxed  ; 
the  other  end  is  fitted  with  a small^camel’s 
hair  brush.  A pin  bent  at  the  point  and 
fitted  into  n handle  is  also  very  useful  for 
setting  insects.  Braces  which  are  generally  of 
a triangular  shape,  of  various  sizes,  and  trans- 
fixed by  a needle  or  pin  at  the  broader  end. 

A Setting  Box  should  be  formed  of  deal 
three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  thick,  12 J inches 
high,  and  9 inches  square  ; the  top,  sides, 
and  bottom  are  entire,  and  to  insure  stability 
the  latter  ought  to  project  half  an  inch 
beyond  either  side ; coarse  gauze  is  nailed 
on  the  back,  and  the  door  is  merely  in  frame 
and  also  covered  with  gauze  ; thus  providing 
for  the  ready  admission  of  the  air  and  the 
exclusion  of  dust.  There  should  be  two  little 
rings  and  staples  on  either  side  to  serve  as 
handles,  and  a drawer  IJ  inch  deep,  sub- 
divided into  compartments  for  pins,  braces, 
&c.;  it  is  situated  close  below  a false  bottom. 
Each  setting  board  is  covered  with  cork  and 
then  papered,  leaving  a margin  eqnal  to 
tliree-eighths  of  an  inch  all  round  ; and  the 
boards  are  placed  an  inch  and  a half  above 
one  another : tliis  will  give  five  to  the  box 
described,  and  they  are  fitted  into  grooves  in 
the  sides.  But  all  this  may  be  done  much 
more  cheaply ; fillets  may  be  glued  on  the 
sides  to  receive  the  boards,  the  drawer  may 
be  dispensed  with,  and  a curtain  fastened  to 
the  roof  of  the  box,  so  that  it  may  be  folded 
up  when  necessary,  which  will  answer  every 
useful  purpose  in  place  of  a door. 

A stand  for  placing  insects  on  to  be  exa- 
mined, may  be  formed  by  gluing  a piece  of 
cork  on  one  end  of  an  empty  cotton  reel. 
For  mounting  insects  on  cards,  gum  traga- 
canth  is  superior  to  gum  Arabic ; to  five 
table-spoonfuls  of  cold  water,  add  a piece 
of  gum  the  size  of  a shilling.  A bottle,  fitted 
with  a glass  stopper,  containing  oxalic  acid  : 
A tin  box,  5 inches  long,  3J  inches  broad,  by 
21  inches  high,  fitted  with  cork  on  the  lid, 
and  having  a movable  bottom  of  tin  pierced 
with  many  holes,  resting  on  points  soldered 
to  the  sides,  six-eighths  of  an  inch  above  the 
fixed  bottom,  the  space  between  them  being 
reserved  for  bruised  laurel  leaves  ; any  con- 
venient little  box  fitted  witli  a pasteboard 
tray  may  be  substituted. 

Every  collector  should  be  content  with 
store-boxes  till  his  collection  has  become 
extensive  : handsome  boxes  of  this  descrip- 
tion can  be  purchased  for  10s.  ; but  any  car- 
penter can  manufacture  plain  yet  useful 
ones,  of  half-inch  deal , after  the  fashion  of 
a backgammon-board,  in  two  equal  halves, 
so  as  to  hold  insects  in  each.  Dimensions  in 
the  clear,  as  follows  : Length  17  inches, 
breadth  14  inches,  deptli  of  two  halves  when 
closed  35  inches.  The  inner  and  upper  edge 
of  one  lialf  is  furnished  with  a fillet  of  zinc, 
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fitting  into  n corresponding  groove  in  tlic 
one  opposite,  so  as  to  exclude  dust  and  mites; 
a piece  of  stout  linen  cloth  is  giued  on  tlic 
back  to  assist  the  little  hinges,  and  the  sides 
are  secured  by  a pair  of  hooks  and  staples. 
Xlie  ordering  of  a eabinet  is  a very  serious 
matter.  ‘ Ingpen’s  Instructions  for  collect- 
ting  Insects,’  price  3s.  6rf.,  shouid  be  con- 
sulted for  this  and  all  that  relates  to  the 
■whole  subject  of  which  it  treats  ; and  even 
after  studying  this  work,  the  entomologist 
should  #ck  the  advice  of  some  experienced 
friend,  and  the  workshop  of  a clever  trades- 
man. Order  a quantity  of  rough  cork  ; glue 
it  to  a board,  and  send  it  to  be  cut  up 
into  slices,  one  quarter  of  an  inch  thick, 
at  some  saw-mill  where  veneers  are  cut  ; 
then  smooth  down  the  surface  of  the  slices 
with  a large  wood  file,  and  polish  with 
pumice-stone  from  a painter’s  shop  : a sheet 
of  paper  is  then  accurately  fitted  into  the 
bottom  of  the  box,  and  tlie  cork  cut  to  the 
pattern,  and  glued  into  its  place,  where  it  is 
secured  by  a few  wire  nails  and  heavy 
weights,  equally  distributed,  till  the  glue  is 
thoroughly  dry.  Cut  a sheet  of  stone-coloured 
paper  to  the  dimensions  requisite  for  cover- 
ing the  cork ; cover  the  former  with  flour 
paste  on  the  under  side,  and  allow  it  to  be 
well  saturated  before  laying  it  down  ; smooth 
its  surface  with  a cloth,  and  dry  in  a cool 
place.  Previous  to  pasting  down  the  paper, 
fill  up  all  the  holes  in  the  cork  with  a com- 
position of  equal  parts  of  tallow,  resin,  and 
bees’-wax  ; tliis  may  be  melted  on  a large 
scale  in  an  iron  spoon,  such  as  plumbers  use, 
and  poured  into  a box  to  the  depth  of  one 
quarter  of  an  inch  ; it  is  an  economical  sub- 
stitute for  cork,  though  not  equal  to  it.  The 
author  has  seen  American  pine- wood  so  very 
soft,  that  a stout  insect-pin  might  be  stuck 
into  it,  without  being  bent,  and  it  possessed 
considerable  elasticity  for  retaining  the  pin; 
but  the  best  substitute  for  cork  'with  which 
he  is  acquainted  is  ‘Baldwin’s  Improved 
Elastic  Gun  Wadding,’  No,  2.,  which  can 
be  purchased  from  any  gun-maker  at  9d.  per 
sheet.  Soak  it  in  water  for  eighteen  hours, 
and  when  thoroughly  dry,  glue  it  into  the 
box,  and  lay  hea'vy  weights  over  it  for  two 
days  or  so,  and  then  cover  it  with  paper : 
but  the  most  economical  method  of  prepar- 
ing an  insect  store-box  which  can  be  devised 
is,  to  cover  the  bottom  with  paper,  and  glue 
small  chips  of  cork,  about  a quarter  of  an 
inch  thick  and  of  sufficient  size  merely  to 
hold  the  point  of  a pin.  To  cut  cork,  the 
knife  or  saw  should  be  wiped  with  a cloth 
moistened  with  oil ; but  as  oil  spoils  the 
paper,  its  injurious  effects  may  be  neutralized 
by  the  application  of  a little  spirit  of  tur- 
pentine. Where  it  is  inconvenient  to  send 
cork  in  its  rough  state  to  the  saw-mill,  it 
should  be  cut  into  strips  about  three  inches 
broad ; fix  them  in  a -vice,  and  with  a fine 
cabinet  maker’s  saw,  cut  them  into  slices 
about  a quarter  of  an  inch  thick  ; glue  each 
piece,  worst  side  down,  on  a sheet  of  brown 
paper  of  the  required  dimensions  laid  on  a 
board,  and  drive  a few  wire  nails  tlirough 
each  piece,  to  keep  all  firm  until  tlie  glue  be 
dried  ; reduce  all  irregularities  with  the  file, 
and  polish  with  pumice-stone. 


To  prepare  glue  for  use,  break  the  cake 
into  small  pieces,  and  soak  for  twenty-four 
hours  in  cold  water;  pour  off  os  mucli  of  the 
water  as  you  think  will  leave  sufiicieiit  to 
make  a solution  of  glue  strong  enough  for 
your  purpose  ; boil  over  a brisk  fire,  stirring 
frequently. 

General  Remarks  on  Collecting  I.v- 
SECTS — Insects  are  always  most  abundant  in 
that  district  which  enjoys  a warm,  equable 
temperature  and  a drjf  and  kindly  soil ; but 
the  greatest  variety  will  ever  be  found  in  that 
which  possesses  a great  diversity  of  soil,  and 
consequently  a rich  flora.  In  the  woods,  the 
oak,  elm,  poplar,  lime,  willow,  birch,  and 
hazle,  and  the  sallow  and  Scotch  fir  when  in 
flower,  are  the  most  prolific  trees  ; nor  must 
the  lichens,  which  clothe  the  trunk  of  the 
old  tree,  and  the  lowly  mosses,  which  cluster 
at  its  root,  be  forgotten.  The  agarics  and 
fungi  which  gladden  our  eyes  in  the  late 
autumnal  walk,  and  the  stony-hearted 
Fungus  Boleti,  which  foretels  the  destruction 
of  the  proudest  member  of  the  forest,  each 
and  all  yield  a rich  harvest  to  the  collector. 
Hedgerows,  not  the  gaunt  mathematical 
hedges  of  Scotland,  but  the  broad  free-grow- 
ing hedges  of  “merrie  England,”  with  their 
multifarious  denizens,  the  hawthorn,  the 
sloe,  and  the  rambling  woodbine ; hedge 
banks,  ditch  banks,  forest  glades,  commons, 
lanes,  heaths,  and  marshes  covered  with  long 
waving  grass,  rank  vegetation,  and  gaudy 
wild  flowers  ; and  amongst  the  latter,  the 
various  tribes  of  buttercups,  hemlock,  and 
thistle,  are  the  choicest,  whilst  the  despised 
nettle  is  most  prolific  in  a multitude  of  spe- 
cies. Stones  must  be  upturned  everywhere, 
bark  scraped  off  trees,  and  all  decaying  tim- 
ber carefully  explored.  All  organized  matter 
going  to  decay,  whether  dunghills,  the  drop- 
pings of  cattle,  or  the  dried  hollow  stems  of 
plants,  dead  animals  on  dry  land  or  by  the 
sea-shore,  the  sweepings  of  granaries,  cellars, 
bakehouses,  and  the  scrapings  of  sheep- 
folds  ; lakes,  pools,  and  rivers  contain  many 
peculiar  species  : hence  I may  conclude  with 
this  dictum,  — “ Search  everywhere.” 

Few  insects  are  stirring  during  winter ; 
but  ponds  should  be  dragged,  the  bark  of 
trees  and  rotten  wood  explored,  mosses  and 
lichens  carried  home  in  bags  for  examina- 
tion, by  shaking  them  over  a white  plate. 
Dig  some  inches  deep  at  the  roots  of  trees 
for  pupal  in  the  months  of  January  and 
February.  Many  more  water-beetles  will 
be  found  in  spring.  Search  below  stones,  on 
well-trodden  pathways,  and  sunny  banks, 
and  by  the  margins  of  pools,  stainping  vio- 
lently on  the  ground,  to  disturb  such  as  are 
lurking  there  : throw  tufts  of  gross  and  the 
dung  of  herbivorous  animals  into  water,  and 
the  insects  -Bill  rise  to  the  surface.  Bees 
and  two- winged  flies  haunt  most  of  our  early 
flowers,  especially  the  sallow  and  sloe- 
thorn  amongst  trees.  At  all  seasons  look  on 
the  north  sides  of  trees,  gate-posts,  and 
palings,  for  moths  in  a state  of  repose. 

In  summer,  insects  may  be  taken  in 
greatest  abundance  from  two  or  three  hours 
after  sunrise  till  noontide  : their  relative 
1 abundance  is  much  influenced  by  the  wea- 
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ther ; they  delight  in  warmth  ; and  the 
close  heavy  atmosphere  which  precedes  a 
thunderstorm  is  i>eciiliarly  grateful.  There 
arc  a few  moths  which  fly  by  day  5 most 
of  them  fly  at  an  early  hour  in  the  night, 
j and  again  before  sunrise.  Many  a rare 
beetle  of  darkling  habits  will  reward  the 
I wakeful  collector,  who  will  sweep  in  likely 
■ places,  putting  the  contents  of  his  net  into 
a good-sized  bag  tied  at  the  mouth  : tills 
period,  then,  is  the  collector’s  harvest.  Au- 
tumn likewise  has  its  rarities,  especially 
amongst  the  moths,  and  certain  lively  tribes 
of  two-winged  flies  of  parasitical  habits  ; 
: but  with  the  advancing  season  many  an  old 
familiar  form  disappears,  and  in  the  languid 
. movements  of  others,  which  were  once  the 
i very  types  of  animal  enjoyment,  the  ap- 
j proach  of  stem  winter  is  no  less  certainly 
I foretold,  than  by  the  fading  and  falling  leaf. 

I Ue  is  a sorry  collector  indeed  who  cannot 
' make  the  most  of  every  opportunity  for 
I adding  to  his  stores  that  may  occur ; to 
knock  down  an  insect  with  his  hat  or  pocket- 
I handkerchief,  to  seize  and  transfix  it  before 
I it  recovers  from  the  shock,  and  then  to  pin 
' it  into  the  crown  of  his  hat ; to  form  a paper 
; licvit  for  a second,  and  a box  made  from  the 
i hollow  stem  of  some  of  the  hemlock  tribe, 

I with  a paper  stopper  for  a third  : but  a phial 
: containing  some  bruised  leaves  and  crumpled 
I blotting  paper,  a collecting  quill  or  two,  and 
\ a few  small  pill-boxes,  fitting  the  one  within 
I the  other,  should  constitute  part  of  the  daily 
equipment  of  every  collector.  He  will  make 
most  progress  if  he  confines  his  attention  to 
a particular  order  tliroughout  the  season,  or 
during  a part  only  of  a season  : he  should 
, also  ehoose  a favourite  locality  where  in- 
I sects  abound,  for  every  day  will  probably 
bring  some  new  species  to  light ; but  at 
I ' the  same  time,  he  should  ever  be  ready  to 
capture  a rare  insect  belonging  to  other  than 
his  favourite  order,  whilst  by  so  doing  he 
may  confer  a boon  to  science  and  gain  a 
friend  in  need  by  a timely  and  acceptable 
gift. 

PECtTLiAR  Methods  of  collectixo  Ijt- 
I SECTS.  CoLEOFTEHA.  (Beetles.) — A white 
sheet  spread  on  the  grass  will  attract  many 
species  ; others  may  be  captured  on  walls  and 
wall  tops,  and  other  localities  already  men- 
tioned: the  collector  pushesJthe  sweeping  net 
before  him  amongst  the  grass,  or  strikes  it 
from  side  to  side,  and  up  amongst  the  branches 
of  trees  ; or  these  may  be  violently  shaken,  or 
beaten  over  a piece  of  cotton  cloth  spread 
below,  or  an  open  umbrella  lined  with  cotton 
cloth,  or  the  little  net  itself.  The  tin  forceps 
are  useful  for  seizing  insects  in  crevices,  or 
amongst  a tangled  moss  of  leaves  and  flowers 
in  the  bottom  of  the  net  : the  largest  sized 
beetles  are  put  into  spirits:  the  smaller  ones, 
and  especially  the  most  brilliantly  coloured 
species,  into  the  collecting  bottle. 

Orthofteba.  (House  and  Field  Crickets, 
<fc.)  — Collected  by  the  hand,  or  in  the 
sweep-net,  and  popped  into  the  collecting 
bottle. 

NECBorTERA.  (Dragon-flies,  May-flies, 
^c.) — They  are  most  easily  captured  during 


dull  cloudy  weather,  or  at  a late  or  early 
hour  i they  are  transfixed  in  the  centre  be- 
tween the  fore  wings  by  a pin,  and  placed 
in  the  collecting  box,  near  the  bruised  laurel 
leaves,  and  the  wings  of  Dragon-flies  con- 
fined by  braces  : the  latter  are  very  tena- 
cious of  life  ! the  May-flies  die  very  speedily. 

IlYjrEXOFTFRA  (Bees,  Wasps,  <^c.)  and 
Du’Teua,  or  two-winged  flies,  are  struck  at 
with  the  gauze  net,  and  secured  by  giving  it 
a pecular  twist ; the  captured  insect  is  then 
placed  on  the  collector’s  knee,  and  confined 
by  tightening  the  net  over  head,  and  held  in 
that  position  between  the  fore  finger  and 
thumb  of  the  left  hand  ; a pin  is  drawn  with 
the  right,  and  the  insect  is  transfixed  in 
the  thorax,  and  in  the  centre  between  the 
wings : the  pin  is  seized  by  the  point,  the 
head  is  easily  worked  clear  of  the  net,  the 
insect  is  then  pressed  in  the  breast  with  the 
thumb-nail  under  the  wing,  and  then  placed 
in  the  collecting  box. 

Hemiptera  (Aphides  ot  Plant-lice,  Water 
boatmen,  and  TFatcr  clearers)  are  taken  by 
the  hand  or  by  sweeping.  The  aquatic 
species  may  be  taken  with  the  net  in  almost 
every  brook  and  pond : according  to  their 
size  they  are  either  transfixed  by  a pin  or 
placed  in  a bottle  of  spirits,  or  in  the  collect- 
ing bottle. 

Lepidoptera.  (Butterflies  and  Moths.) — 
The  former  have  a chosen  locality ; hence 
their  capture  is  in  some  respects  pretty  easy. 
They  may  be  sometimes  induced  to  stoop 
from  their  flight,  and  settle  near  a stone 
which  has  been  thrown  into  the  air  before 
them.  They  are  taken  with  the  bag-net, 
seized  by  the  thorax  or  breast,  which  is 
violently  pressed  between  the  finger  and 
thumb,  so  as  to  stupify  the  insect ; it  is  then 
lifted  by  the  antennoB  or  feelers,  laid  on  the 
palm  of  the  hand,  and  transfixed  with  a 
pin.  Practice  will  make  the  collector  expert 
in  handling  the  insects  of  this  order,  so 
as  not  to  injure  the  delicate  scales  with 
which  the  wings  are  clothed.  For  moths, 
which  are  a very  “ peculiar  people,”  he  must 
resort  to  various  flowers  by  night,  especially 
those  of  the  sallow,  ivy,  and,  above  ail, 
the  honeysuckle,  in  their  season  ; also  to 
those  of  the  French  marigold,  fuscliia,  lo- 
belia, pansy,  jessamine,  and  misletoe  ; and, 
amongst  wild  flowers,  to  the  white  bladder- 
wort,  and  the  common  bag  reed,  in  autumn: 
some  species  are  c.vceedingly  fond  of  the 
juice  of  the  berries  of  the  yew-tree.  Go  to 
your  hunting-ground  just  before  the  bat 
comes  forth  ; kneel  down  near  the  flowers, 
having  your  face  turned  towards  that  quarter 
of  the  sky  whence  there  is  most  light,  and 
with  poised  net,  and  eye  and  car  attuned, 
await  their  coming.  Having  caught  one, 
gather  up  your  net  around  your  captive : 
take  a pill-box  from  your  right  pocket,  and 
placing  the  lid  between  your  lips,  carry  the 
box  carefully  past  j^our  left  hand,  holding 
the  bag,  and  place  it  over  the  insect  j con- 
fining the  latter  by  pressing  the  box  against 
the  gauze  till  the  lid  is  fixed,  by  slowly 
withdrawing  the  net  from  between  the  lid 
and  the  box,  which  is  then  placed  in  the 
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right  hand  pocket,  wliere  tlie  full  boxes  arc 
always  placed,  to  prevent  confusion.  Moths 
are  never  pinned  on  the  spot. 

Within  these  few  years,  the  inventive 
genius  of  our  naturalists  has  pointed  out 
several  admirable  methods  of  alluring  moths 
to  their  certain  destruction.  In  ‘ British 
Moths,’  Naturalist’s  Library,  page  102.,  it  is 
shown  what  a powerful  souree  of  attraction 
a Sinumbra  Lamp  is,  when  placed  in  a room 
at  an  open  window  ; and,  again  at  page  105., 
it  is  recommended  to  provide  an  empty 
sugar  hogshead,  or  a bee-hive  besmeared 
outside  and  inside  with  the  refuse  honey, 
and  placed  on  a forked  stake  four  feet  high. 
A lantern  may  be  carried  on  a pole  by  a 
boy,  in  a dark  wood,  and  the  collector  fol- 
lows to  strike  at  the  inquisitive  moths  j but, 
above  all,  I must  recommend  the  practice 
of  boiling  one  pound  of  the  coarsest  and 
strongest-smelling  brown  sugar  that  can  be 
procured,  in  some  water,  until  it  becomes  a 
syrup,  about  as  thick  as  molasses  : before 
using  it  add  a teaspoonful  of  fine  old  Jamaica 
rum  (this  is  not  indispensable)  to  a teacup- 
ful of  the  mess,  and  apply  it  liberally  with 
a small  paint-brush  in  a circle  around 
the  stems  of  trees  growing  on  the  skirts  of 
woods,  meadows,  and  in  liedgerows,  especi- 
ally such  as  have  a western  aspect.  Do  this 
about  sunset,  and  retire  for  some  time  ; light 
your  lantern,  and  approach  the  trees  with 
caution,  holding  your  net  close  to  the  stem 
to  receive  such  moths  as  may  tumble  dead 
drunk  from  the  tree,  on  your  attempting  to 
place  a pill-box  over  them.  The  most  aston- 
ishing results  have  followed  the  adoption  of 
this  method  all  over  Great  Britain,  and  I 
would  earnestly  commend  it  to  the  notice 
of  all  who  have  not  tried  it.  Calm,  warm, 
and  dark  nights  are  most  favourable  for 
“ Mothing,”  but  if  the  weather  has  been  very 
hot  for  some  time  previous,  and  if  honey- 
dew  abounds,  the  moths  will  despise  your 
ambrosial  nectar,  till  the  summer’s  rains 
have  washed  off  their  more  natural  food. 
In  this,  as  in  every  other  department  of  col- 
lecting, the  young  naturalist  will  meet  with 
many  disappointments  ; but  perseverance 
is  always  commendable ; and  some  lucky 
night  will  more  than  compensate  for  previous 
disappointments.  When  a moth  is  observed 
reposing  on  a tree  or  gate-post,  place  a pill- 
box over  the  insect,  and  then  move  the  box 
rapidly  from  side  to  side  till  the  insect  takes 
refuge  in  its  interior. 

ON  SETTING  AND  PRESERVING 
INSECTS. 

CoLEOPTEitA  {Beetles)  are  never  pinned  on 
the  spot  When  taken  ; but  whether  drowned 
in  spirits,  or  stupified  in  the  collecting  bottle, 
they  should  always  be  immersed  in  hot 
water  to  destroy  any  lingering  sparks  of 
vitality  : they  are  then  laid  on  blotting 
paper  to  dry,  and  the  larger  species  are 
transfixed  with  a suitable  pin  through  the 
centre  of  the  right  elytra  or  wing-cover.  The 
pin  is  best  worked  into  the  body  with  a 
sliglit  boring  motion,  or  in  the  instance  of 
certain  very  hard-cased  insects,  such  as  the 
larger  AVeevils,  the  point  of  the  setting- 


needle  should  be  used  as  a piercer  for  the 
more  delicate  pin,  which  is  made  to  project 
below  the  insect,  thus  affording  space  for 
securing  it  firmly  in  the  cork,  and  to  prevent 
the  legs  of  tlic  specimen  from  touching  the 
paper.  The  parts  of  the  mouth  sliould  be 
displayed  if  possible,  the  antenna:  well  set 
out  with  pins,  and  the  legs  set  out  in  a natural 
position  to  dry.  All  the  smaller  species  that 
would  be  damaged  by  such  treatment,  must 
be  gummed,  from  two  to  six  in  company 
according  to  size,  on  pieces  of  card  about 
two-and-a-half-eighths  of  an  inch  in  depth, 
by  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  breadth  ; for 
two,  pierce  it  with  the  setting-needle,  and 
transfix  it  with  a pin,  leaving  it  at  an  equal 
height  above  the  cork,  with  the  larger  sije-  i 
cimens  j having  given  the  card  a coating  of  ' 
gum,  lift  the  beetle  with  the  camel’s  hair  ! 
brush  on  the  setting-stick,  hold  it  between  | 
your  fingers,  and  after  expanding  its  limbs  I 
and  the  parts  of  its  mouth,  place  it  bodily 
on  the  card,  and  transfer  the  whole  to  the 
setting-board.  No  insects  should  be  allowed  1 
to  remain  longer  amongst  spirits  than  is  ne-  j 
cessary,  for  after  a time  maceration  com- 
mences at  the  joints,  and  the  limbs  separate  1 
from  the  body  ; but  where  time  is  precious,  j 
dry  the  insects  carefully  on  blotting  paper  i 
laid  on  a setting-board,  and  deposit  them  in  ! 
a pill-box  : a hot  water  bath  will  fit  them  i 
for  the  setting-board  at  any  time.  Should 
a limb  break  off,  it  should  be  immediately 
restored  with  a little  gum  water. 

Grease.  — When  a thick-bodied  specimen, 
like  the  Ghost  Moth,  becomes  greasy,  im- 
merse it  in  spirits  of  turpentine  ; and  then 
stick  it  on  a bed  of  calcined  magnesia  till 
dry,  when  the  magnesia  may  be  blown  off. 

To  kill  Mites  on  Insects Take  equal  parts 

of  oil  of  anise,  oil  of  thyme,  and  alcohol  ; 
mix,  apply  a drop  to  the  infected  specimen. 

Orthopteea.  {Crickets;  Cockroaches.) 
The  larger  species  are  pierced  through  the 
thorax  with  a pin,  before  the  anterior  margin 
of  the  wings;  these  are  extended,  and  together 
with  the  limbs,  are  retained  in  a natural 
position  until  dry : like  all  other  insects, 
too  small  for  the  pin,  the  smaller  members 
of  this  order  are  gummed  on  cards  of  suit- 
able size  : they  are  killed  by  being  placed 
over  bruised  laurel  leaves,  or  dipped  into 
scalding  water.  These  remarks  are  equally 
applicable  to  the  order  Hemipieua  (Aphides, 
W ater-clearers). 

Neoroptera.  {Dragon-flies;  May-flies.) 
The  former  are  very  tenacious  of  life,  and  ' 
must  be  killed  by  being  pierced  in  the  breast  ^ 
with  a needle,  dipped  in  oxalic  acid,  — a 
dangerous  fluid,  — wliich,  if  it  touch  any 
piece  of  furniture,  or  the  operator's  hands, 
must  be  neutralized,  by  being  mixed  with 
cold  water.  AVheu  dead,  cut  up  the  abdomen 
with  a pair  of  fine  scissors,  extract  its  con- 
tents, and  put  in  a small  roll  of  blotting 
paper  dipped  in  a solution  of  corrosive  sub- 
limate. This  is  the  only  way  to  preserve  the 
colours  unimpaired  : the  larger  May-flies 
must  be  set  in  the  same  way,  and  the  wings 
of  both  are  extended  horizontally  and  con- 
fined with  braces. 
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UvMEXOrTERA  (.Bees  and  Wasps)  and 
DiPTEii.v  (Tico-U'iiiged  Fliss).  Tlie  largest 
insects  belonging  to  the  first-mentioned 
I order  arc  best  killed  by  being  pierced  in  the 
' breast  with  a needle  dipiied  in  oxalic  acid  ; 

I those  of  a smaller  size,  and  our  two-winged 
. flies,  are  easily  killed,  by  pressing  smartly 
I on  the  thorax  below  the  wings,  or  by  the 
j fumes  from  the  bruised  leaves  of  the  common 
I laurel  ; but  ns  these  cannot  be  procured  in 
; every  situation,  lucifer  matches,  or  German 
tiuder,  may  be  burned  in  any  close  vessel, 

, such  as  a tumbler,  or  basin,  inverted  on  a 
I piece  of  leather,  or  thick  woollen  cloth.  The 
I larger  and  medium-sized  insects  have  their 
wings  displayed  to  most  advantage,  when 
they  arc  confined  till  thoroughly  dry,  be- 
tween stages  of  card  supported  on  needles, 
at  the  proper  elevation  : the  size  of  the 
stages  required  for  a wasp  will  be,  one  pair, 
five-eighths  by  four-eighths,  and  another 
or  upper  and  confining  pair,  four-eighths  by 
three-eightlis.  The  insects  belonging  to  both 
orders  are  transfixed  through  the  centre  of 
the  thorax,  between  the  wings. 

Lepidoptera.  (Butierflies  and  Moths.)  — 
The  former  may  be  killed  by  smartly  press- 
ing the  thumb-nail  into  the  thorax  below 
the  wmgs  ; and  should  this  fail,  bruised 
laurel  leaves  or  oxalic  acid  will  effect  your 
purpose.  In  setting,  the  wings  should  be 
brought  well  forward  by  placing  the  point 
of  the  setting-needle  against  some  of  the 
stronger  nervures  near  their  base  ; and  they 
are  rested  on  a brace,  stretching  along  their 
outer  margin,  and  confined  by  smaller  braces, 
placed  over  this  lorger  brace.  The  extremity 
of  the  abdomen  should  either  be  elevated  or 
depressed,  os  may  appear  to  be  necessary, 
by  a little  brace  ; and  the  antennas  or  feelers 
kept  in  their  proper  place  by  means  of 
needles-:  but  modem  taste  approves  most  of 
butterflies  being  set  on  pieces  of  cork,  having 
I a groove  cut  with  a rat-tailed  file  for  the  re- 
: ceptiou  of  the  body,  and  the  surface  gently 
I sloping  towards  either  side. 

I Moths  are  deprived  of  life  by  elevating  the 
lid  of  the  pill-box,  and  introducing  a bruised 
laurel  leaf : the  insect  is  stupified  in  the 
I course  of  ten  or  twenty  minutes  ; it  is  then 
I shaken  out  into  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and 
transfixed  with  a pin  through  the  centre  of 
the  thorax,  which  should  be  then  pierced 
j with  a needle  dipped  in  oxalic  acid.  Moths 
I may  also  be  stupified  -with  the  fumes  of 
' German  tinder,  or  lucifer  matches  : but  the 
latter  arc  apt  to  injure  the  plumage  of  some 
species.  The  larger  species  of  Sphinx  moths 
should  have  their  bodies  dipped  into  scalding 
water,  their  wings  being  meanwhile  held 
overhead  ; and  the  only  way  to  preserve 
their  thick  bodies  is  to  slit  them  up,  and 
remove  their  contents,  putting  in  n roll  of 
blotting  paper.  In  lifting  moths,  they  should 
be  seized  hold  of  by  the  antenna:  or  legs,  and 
preat  care  should  be  observed,  so  as  not  to 
injure  the  downy  scales  on  their  wings.  In 
transfixing  the  smallest  moths,  the  pin 
should  be  marie  to  incline  forwards  over 
their  heads,  so  that  when  it  is  stuck  per- 
pendicularly into  the  setting-board,  the 
wings  of  the  insect  may  be  at  once  set  by 


elevating,  and  then  bringing  them  forwards. 
The  larger  species  may  be  set  after  the 
fashion  of  butterflies  with  braces ; but  the 
favourite  way  with  modern  collectors  is,  to 
prepare  cork  cradles,  which  only  differ  from 
those  already  described  for  the  butterflies, 
by  being  sloped  behind,  as  ivell  as  towards 
cither  side,  and  the  points  where  the  dif- 
ferent slopes  meet  arc  rounded  oft'  so  as  not 
to  offend  the  eye  ; the  groove  receives  the 
body  of  the  moth,  and  the  wings  are  brought 
forward  and  confined  with  small  braces  : 
this  position  is  an  unnatural  one,  but  it  is 
admirably  adapted  for  displaying  the  beau- 
ties of  these  lovely  creatures.  The  dissevered 
limbs  of  any  insect  should  be  replaced  with 
a little  gum.  The  best  is  gum-lac,  dissolved 
in  spirits  of  wine. 

CAiERriLLARS Wlicn  one  of  these  is 

taken,  a supply  of  leaves  from  the  plant  on 
wliich  it  was  found  ought  to  be  secured  ; and 
on  reaching  home,  it  should  be  placed  in  a 
box,  or  some  suitable  vessel,  with  a little 
black  earth  from  a decayed  tree,  into  which 
it  may  burrow,  and  some  twigs,  upon  which 
it  may  perhaps  affix  itself  before  entering 
the  chrysalis  state,  or  amongst  which  it 
may  spin  its  cocoon.  Breeding  cages  for  the 
Lepidoptera  should  never  be  -without  a twig, 
on  which  the  new-born  insect  may  mount 
and  aerate  its  wings,  which,  without  such  a 
convenience,  would  be  dwarfed  in  size,  and 
of  a crumpled  shape.  To  preserve  cater- 
pillars for  the  cabinet,  place  them  in  dis- 
tilled vinegar,  or  strong  alcohol,  for  some 
time,  till  they  become  quite  hard  ; then  open 
them  below,  and  stuff  with  cotton,  and  gum 
them  on  cards. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  a collector  to  set 
above  three  or  four  specimens  for  his  own 
cabinet : duplicates  of  every  class,  after 
being  dried,  may  be  placed  in  pill-boxes, 
with  a little  camphor  to  keep  off  mite.s  ; but 
it  is  best  to  pierce  each  insect  with  a pin,  and 
it  may  afterwards  be  relaxed  by  placing  it 
on  a cork  in  a basin  of  water,  covered  with  a 
damp  cloth.  Messrs.  Douglas  and  Stevens, 
in  the  Zoologist,  page  1341.,  recommend  that 
twelve  young  shoots  and  their  leaves  of 
the  common  laurel,  or  forty  leaves  of  the 
same  shrub,  should  be  bruised  in  a coarse 
bag,  with  a mallet  on  a stone ; place  the 
bag  in  ajar,  and  stick  the  insects  to  be  re- 
laxed on  the  bag,  and  close  the  mouth  of 
the  jar  with  a piece  of  bladder  ; in  about 
twenty-four  hours,  the  specimens  are  fit  for 
the  setting-board.  By  this  mode  of  treat- 
ment, mites  and  mouldiness  may  be  de- 
stroyed from  off  all  infected  specimens. 
Again,  a mouldy  specimen  may  be  saturated 
with  spirits  of  wine,  in  which  some  camphor 
has  been  dissolved,  and  then  dried  in  a warm 
place.  Should  a specimen  become  greasy, 
apply  a little  spirits  of  turpentine  ; if  that 
is  not  effectual,  scrape  a little  French  chalk 
over  it,  expose  the  specimen  to  heat,  and 
allow  the  chalk  to  remain  for  some  days. 
As  most  collectors  arc  careless  abont  their 
duplicates,  these  should  alwaj-s  be  placed  in 
quarantine  fur  some  time.  Jlost  insects  will 
take  about  a week  to  dry  in  the  setting-box 
in  good  weather. 
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Considerable  eolleetions  of  insects  may 
now  be  sent  in  a l)Ox  per  post,  for  a sinull 
sum  of  money,  to  .all  parts  of  the  country  ; 
tlie  box  should  i)c  made  of  some  liglit  wood 
or  strong  pasteboard,  and  when  iillcd,  it 
ought  to  be  farther  protected  from  injury 
by  a layer  of  cotton. 

Store-boxes  for  general  purposes  should  be 
divided  perpendicularly  (i.  e.  when  tlie  hinges 
are  lying  farthest  from  you)  witli  pencil  lines 
iialf  an  inch  apart,  which  is  sufficient  for  the 
majority  of  our  insects  j but  wlien  a collec- 
tion has  been  labelled,  it  is  arranged  in  the 
following  manner  : the  larger  species  of  Co- 
leoptera,  Orthoptera,  and  Hemiptera,  are 
arranged  side  by  side,  in  pairs  j and  several 
specimens,  according  to  their  size,  of  the 
smaller  species,  in  a greater  number,  in  a 
row,  and  a single  specimen  with  its  wings 
displayed  below  each  species.  Hymenoptera, 
Neuroptera,  Lepidoptera,  Diptera : Insects 
belonging  to  these  orders  are  arranged  singly, 
placing  the  males  first.  Ketain  four  sijeci- 
mens  of  each  species  of  Butterfly  ; two  males 
and  two  females,  one  of  each  set,  in  the  na- 
tural way,  and  the  other  displaying  the 
under  sides  of  the  wings.  After  what  has 
been  stated  with  regard  to  the  mode  of  setting 
insects  beionging  to  the  various  orders,  it  is 
easy  to  fix  the  relative  width  of  the  pencil 
lines  defining  the  columns,  by  simply  mea- 
suring the  extent,  covered  by  a pair  of  in- 
sects, or  one  insect,  as  the  case  may  be  j but, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  width  between  the 
lines  must  be  sufficient  to  receive  the  labels, 
which  must  be  written  or  printed  with  the 
pen  in  a clear  and  distinct  manner.  Having 
ascertained  these  points,  proceed  to  mark  off 
the  points  of  the  coiumns  with  the  compasses, 
measuring  along  two  straight  lines  parallel 
to  the  upper  and  lower  sides  of  the  box 
(looking  towards  the  hingesl,  beginning  in 
each  case  at  the  left-hand  side  ; then  connect 
these  points  with  pencil  lines,  using  a correct 
square  which  fits  the  bottom  of  tire  box. 

Labels  are  either  written  in  a neat  distinct 
hand,  or  printed  with  the  pen  on  slips  of 
paper.  The  name  of  the  genus  is  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  column,  and  that  of  the  spe- 
cies below ; both  are  transfixed  with  a pin 
through  the  centre,  near  the  upper  margin, 
so  as  not  to  hide  the  writing  on  the  label  in 
the  least  degree  ; somewhat  in  this  style  — 


Anchombnus,  Bonelli. 


for  the  genus ; 


An.  peasinos,  Fab. 


for  the  species : 


after  the  former,  is  given  the  name  of  its 
illustrious  foimder  Bonelli,  of  Turin,  wliilst 
the  species  was  established  by  Fabricius,  one 
of  the  princes  of  entomology. 

All  collections  of  Insects  must  be  kept  dry  ; 
a supply  of  camphor,  or  a sponge  saturated 
with  spirit  of  turpentine,  must  be  kept  in 
each  drawer,  to  ward  off  the  attacks  of  mites, 
&c.  : should  these  harpies  appear,  which 
will  be  known  by  a little  dust  lying  beiow 
the  specimens,  let  them  be  well  baked  before 
the  fire,  and  afterwards  satnrated  with  spirit 
of  wine,  and  a little  camphor  in  solution. 


SPIDER.S. 

Tlie  sweeping-net  brings  to  view  many 
beautiful  species  of  these  despised,  but  most 
interesting  creatures.  No  opportunity  should 
be  lost  of  collecting  them  from  amongst 
grass  and  flowers,  on  low  bushes  and  trees, 
and  walls  and  rocks  ; or  of  studying  tlieir 
wonderful  economy,  and  making  sketches  of 
their  nets  and  nests.  Put  the  insects  into 
spirits,  take  tliem  out  and  lay  them  on 
blotting  paper  to  dry,  and  then  transfix 
them  with  a pin  through  tlie  ccphalo-thorax, 
which  corresponds  with  the  thorax  of  insects, 
and  set  their  limbs  in  a natural  position  by 
means  of  pins  or  needles. 

In  tlie  Zoologist  for  1847  are  given  the  fol- 
lowing directions  for  the  preparation  of 
Crustacea  Crustacea  : the  large  species 
should  be  allowed  to  steep  in  fresh  water  till 
their  flesh  becomes  putrid  and  fluid  ; tlie 
specimen  is  then  suspended  or  laid  in  dif- 
ferent positions  until  the  contents  of  its  shell 
have  run  off ; and  after  being  dried  in  a 
draught,  it  is  fit  for  the  cabinet : the  little  Pin- 
notheres, or  Pea-crabs,  should  be  plunged  into 
boiling  water  for  two  minutes. 

SHELLS  AND  MOLLUSCA. 

ArPARATUS — A circular  spoon  ?iade  of 
tin,  4 inches  in  diameter,  with  an  upright 
rim  half  an  inch  high,  the  bottom  concave, 
and  pierced  with  numerous  holes  that  will 
only  admit  of  the  size  of  a pin’s  head,  and 
furnished  with  a socket  pierced  with  three 
or  four  holes,  through  which  a string  is 
passed,  to  tie  it  to  a walking  stick  : with 
this  the  mud  is  scraped  from  the  bottom  of 
ditches  and  pools,  the  water  and  mud  filters 
off,  and  the  delicate  shells  are  left  in  the 
spoon.  Three  or  four  small  sieves,  of  various 
sizes,  are  useful  for  sifting  shell  sand,  whether 
procured  on  shore  or  by  dredging.  The 
oyster-dredge  is  an  excellent  implement,  but 
it  is  very  unhandy.  The  gangui  used  on 
the  coast  of  France  may  be  shortly  described 
from  Captain  Brown's  Taxidermy,  p.  106. 
It  is  simply  a bag  of  strong  net-work,  2 feet 
in  diameter  and  24  feet  in  depth  ; the  mouth 
is  kept  open  by  means  of  a stick  placed  hori- 
zontally, and  dividing  the  aperture  into  two 
halves,  the  lower  edge,  which  drags  along 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  is  loaded  with  hea^•y 
weights,  which  act  as  scrapers,  and  the  uppe'e 
edge  is  furnished  with  corks,  which  help  to' 
keep  the  mouth  open.  To  prevent  the  tear 
and  wear  of  the  lower  part  of  the  bag,  it 
should  be  protected  externally  by  a piece  of 
untanned  hide. 

In  the  Zoologist  for  1847,  page  1848.,  Jfr. 
Hepburn  describes  the  light  and  portable 
dredge  invented  by  Mr.  Ball,  of  Dublin, 
and  wliich  can  be  readily  hauled  in  by  one 
man  with  the  assistance  of  one  of  the  rowers 
of  the  boat,  when  the  bag  is  filled. 

“ The  figure  represents  the  dredge  mounted 
and  prepared  for  action  ; the  two  scraiiers, 
A B C D and  A B C D,  arc  each  20  inches  in 
length,  by  two  inches  in  breadth ; parallel 
with  tlicir  lower  edges,  C D and  C D,  nliout 
fourteen  holes,  eiiui-distant  from  each  other, 
are  pierced  to  receive  the  laces  of  the  bag, 
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and  tliese  two  plates  are  joined  nt  their 
lower  extremities,  by  means  of  two  cross- 
bars, C C and  D D,  so  as  to  form  an  angle  of 
about  450  with  the  plane  of  this  position ; 
each  bar  is  5 inches  in  length,  by  three-and- 
a-half-eigliths  in  diameter.  The  arms  E E 
and  E F are  each  10  inches  in  length,  by 
3i  inches  in  diameter,  and  play  upon  the 


cross  bars  by  means  of  double  swivel  joints, 
as  seen  at  E E and  E E.  Their  anterior  ex- 
tremities at  F are  beaten  flat,  so  as  to  meet 
closely,  and  vertically,  and  are  pierced  for 
the  reception  of  the  bolt  H,  which  at  the 
same  time  passes  through  the  extremities  of 
what  may  be  termed  the  birdie  ring  G,  to 
which  the  rope  is  aflSxcd.  The  head  of  bolt 
H is  pierced  to  receive  the  end  of  a little 
iron  spike,  for  the  better  working  of  the 
screw  ; and  at  any  time,  by  drawing  the  said 
bolt  II  and  folding  the  arms  inwards,  the 
whole  apparatus  may  be  stowed  away  in  a 
moderate -sized  carpet  bag  ; for  its  weight 
will  not  exceed  7 or  8 lbs.,  and  the  cost  is 
only  7s.  In  no  case  should  the  bag  exceed 
18  inches  in  depth  ; one  may  be  made  of  best 
twine,  with  meshes  half  an  inch  apart,  and 
another  of  cheese  cloth,  or  serge,  for  fine 
work.  A raw  hide,  such  os  has  been  im- 
ported os  a wrapper  for  bales  of  tobacco,  or 
tallow,  and  which  may  be  purchased  in 
London  for  Is.  M.,  will  make  tliree  bags  of 
a most  durable  and  efficient  description,  and 
they  should  have  holes  a quarter  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  cut  with  a punch,  or  simply 
stabbed  with  a knife,  to  facilitate  tlie  dis- 
charge of  the  water  ; and  to  save  the  trouble 
of  canting  the  bag  after  it  is  drawn  up  from 
the  water,  there  should  be  a slit  five  inches 
in  length  cut  in  the  bottom,  and  laced  with 
[,  a thong.  The  strength  of  the  rope  required 
t for  Ball’s  Dredge  must  be  regulated  entirely 
I by  the  depth  at  which  it  is  employed  ; in 
I all  cases  a 14  lb.  weight  should  be  attached 
to  the  rope  six  inches  distant  from  the 
dredge. 

Two  or  three  moderate-sized  sieves  are 
: required  for  sifting  mud  and  sand ; the  height 

of  the  sieves  may  be  4 or  .7  inches,  and  the 
meshes  of  their  copper  or  brass  wire  bottoms 
should  be  one-tenth  of  an  inch  apart ; by 
attaching  three  strings  which  are  held  in  the 
hand,  the  more  val  uable  contents  of  the  sieve 


are  readily  exposed  by  repeated  dippings  in 
the  water. 

CoLLECTixo.  — Our  land  shells  may  be 
taken  in  the  greatest  abundanee  during  moist 
weather,  or  at  morning  or  evening,  ereeping 
about  pathways  and  old  walls,  in  gardens, 
fields,  woods,  and  heaths,  kfany  species  are 
taken  by  a careful  search  below  stones  and 
the  bark  of  trees,  amongst  moss,  and  on  va- 
rious plants,  by  means  of  the  sweeping-net ; 
whilst  the  tin  spoon  and  water-net  readily 
procure  those  which  frequent  streams  and 
ponds  : but  lakes  must  be  searched  either 
with  the  Gangui  or  with  the  Dredge. 

For  the  marine  species,  the  sea-shore 
should  always  be  searched  after  a storm  ; 
shell  sand,  and  the  roots  of  tangle  and 
other  marine  plants,  yield  many  peculiar 
species,  and  so  do  the  rocks  laid  dry  at  the 
recess  of  every  tide,  and  on  some  parts  of  the 
coast  the  curious  Pholades  which  burrow 
into  rocks  are  pretty  common,  whilst  the 
sandy  shores  also  yield  their  peculiar  spe- 
cies. A dimple  in  the  sand  points  out  the 
situation  of  the  Solen  or  Spout-shell,  and 
two  little  apertures  that  of  the  Tellinin. 
Many  fine  species  may  be  procured  from  the 
stomachs  of  fish  brought  to  market,  from  the 
nets,  lines,  and  traps  of  fishermen  ; but  the 
dredge  is  the  grand  implement,  which  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  every  sea-coast  naturalist. 
Having  arrived  at  the  fishing  ground,  ascer- 
tain the  depth  of  the  water,  and  the  nature 
of  the  bottom,  with  a sounding  lead  ; register 
these  data,  wluch  are  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance, in  a pocket  journal  ; drop  the 
dredge  overboard,  allowing  one  third  more 
line  than  the  ascertained  depth,  and  drag 
the  dredge  along  by  sailing  or  rowing  ; when 
full  let  it  be  dragged  into  the  boat.  Let  the 
Kudibranchiate  Mollusca,  Holothuria:,  and 
other  soft  animals,  demand  your  first  atten- 
tion ; make  a sketch  of  all  rare  and  curious 
forms,  and  wrap  each  specimen  in  a piece 
of  tinfoil,  before  putting  it  into  a bottle  of 
alcohol,  or  Goadby’s  solution,  or  into  a bottle 
of  sea-water,  if  you  desire  to  study  their 
habits  to  advantage.  The  remainder  of  the 
contents  are  thrown  into  a tub,  and  the 
dredge  lowered  wliilst  they  are  being  sorted. 

Freservung The  animals  in  shells  must 

be  killed  by  immersion  in  hot  water  : as 
univalve  shells  are  apt  to  crack  under  such 
treatment,  the  heat  must  be  gradually  in- 
creased by  adding  more  hot  water  : when 
the  animal  of  a bivalve  is  dead,  the  valves  of 
the  shell  separate  a little.  The  animal  when 
dead  is  removed  with  the  point  of  a knife, 
or  crooked  pin.  The  operculum  where  it 
exists  is  wrapt  in  paper  and  put  in  the  mouth 
of  the  shell,  which  is  then  laid  on  a towel  to 
dry  in  the  sun,  and  a thread  is  wrapt  round 
the  bivalves  to  keep  them  closed  till  dry  ; 
but  previous  to  this,  all  marine  shells  should 
have  a bath  in  fresh  water,  for  several  hours, 
to  extract  the  saline  particles,  which  would 
otherwise  greatly  Injure  the  specimens.  All 
extraneous  bodies,  such  os  sea- weed,  Serpulie 
and  Acorn  shells,  must  be  removed  with  the 
point  of  the  knife,  or  with  a hard  brush  and  ' 
water  : all  shells,  but  especially  such  as  have 
been  picked  up  along  shore,  have  their  ap-  ' 
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pearance  greatly  improved  by  the  application 
of  a very  little  olive  oil  to  them,  cither  with 
a bit  of  soft  leather  or  a brush. 

The  best  way  of  preparing  Shells  for  the 
cabinet  is  to  procure  a supply  of  thick  paste- 
board, soft  enough  to  be  easily  cut  with  a 
knife.  Get  a bookbinder  to  cover  one  side  of 
it  with  paper  of  a light  stone  colour,  and 
when  dry,  to  cut  into  strips  of  the  uniform 
breadth  of  three  inches,  the  length  varying 
according  to  the  size  of  the  shells  j to  these 
slips  of  card  the  sheila  are  affixed  with  a 
little  thick  paste,  made  of  gum  arabie,  brown 
sugar,  flour,  and  a little  water.  In  the  case 
of  Univalve  Shells,  such  as  the  Whelk,  two 
specimens  are  required  to  sliow  the  species, 
one  lying  in  its  natural  position  with  its 
mouth  undermost  and  the  apex  of  the  spire 
pointing  backwards  to  the  right  hand,  the 
second  lying  in  the  same  position,  but  with 
the  mouth  uppermost.  Some  Bivalves,  such 
as  the  Solens  or  Razor-shells,  may  have  both 
valves  gummed  down  with  tlieir  inner  sur- 
face uppermost,  and  another  shell  of  the  same 
species  in  the  reversed  position.  As  it  is 
from  the  impressions  of  certain  muscles  on 
the  interior  surface,  and  the  teeth  and  other 
markings  of  the  hinge  of  bivalve  shells,  that 
their  generic  characters  are  chiefly  drawn, 
shells  such  as  the  Cockle  may  have  one  valve 
fastened  down  to  the  card,  whilst  the  other 
valve  is  made  to  rest  partly  on  the  card  and 
partly  on  the  opposite  side  from  the  hinge 
in  the  other  valve  j and  in  the  case  of  a large 
shell,  the  lowermost  valve  may  be  rested  on 
a cradle,  wliioh  may  be  easily  fashioned  out 
of  a piece  of  cork  or  soft  wood.  The  scien- 
tific name  is  written  or  printed  with  the  pen, 
in  the  left-hand  comer  on  the  lower  margin 
of  the  card.  All  the  more  minute  and  fragile 
shells  are  best  preserved  in  glass  tubes. 

RADIATA. 

In  the  Zoologist  for  1847,  page  1849.,  will 
be  found  tlie  following  simple  direotions  for 
the  preparation  of  Batata. 


“ Astcriada:.  Fasten  two  or  three  threads 
to  their  arms,  and  plunge  them  suddenly 
into  boiling  water  for  three  or  four  minutes, 
according  to  their  size,  and  then  dry  in  a 
draught.” 

ECHINODERMATA. 

Sea  Urchins,  and  Sea  Eggs,  belong  to  this 
class.  Whenever  they  are  taken  from  the  sea 
they  should  be  plunged  into  a vessel  of  cold 
fresh  water,  or  else  their  curious  spines  will 
drop  off.  Enlarge  their  anal  opening,  ex- 
tract the  contents  of  their  shell,  and  stuff  , 
with  cotton  after  applying  the  soap. 

ENTOZOA. 

Intestinal  Parasites  can  only  be  preserved 
in  alcohol,  or  in  Goadby’s  solution  ; they  are 
found  in  many  animals,  birds,  and  fishes. 

ZOOPHYTES  AND  SPONGES. 

These  are  a very  curious  class  of  beings, 
whose  animal  nature  was  long  a subject  of 
grave  dispute.  The  beautiful  works  of  the 
talented  Dr.  Johnston  on  these  two  classes 
have  given  a great  impulse  to  their  investiga- 
tion. A few  species  may  be  collected  in 
pools  left  by  the  tide,  but  tlie  dredge  is  again  1 
the  collector’s  main  stay.  A great  variety  i 
however  may  be  picked  up  in  a short  space  of 
time,  by  diligently  examining  the  refuse  of 
the  fishers’  nets,  lines,  and  boats.  Every  col- 
lector will  have  to  contend  with  the  pre- 
judices of  these  hardy  fellows,  and  bear  with 
their  silent,  if  not  expressed,  contempt  for 
their  much-prized  “ rubbish  j”  but  a little 
perseverance,  kindness,  and  good  humour, 
and  a few  presents,  will  by  and  by  win  their 
good  graces. 

Zoophytes  and  Sponges  must  be  steeped  in 
cold  fresh  water,  andclriedin  a draught,  and 
then  deposited  in  card  trays  or  between  sheets 
of  paper,  like  dried  plants. 


A GLOSSAMAL  APPENDIX, 

IN  WHICH  ARE  COMPREHENDED 

NUMEROUS  TERMS  USED  IN  ZOOLOGICAL  AVORKS, 

AND  OTHER  WORDS  OF  FREQUENT  OCCURRENCE  IN 
IF  NOT  PECULIAR  TO, 
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Abbreviate.  Disproportionately  short  in 
part. 

Abdomen.  In  vertebrnted  animals,  the  lower 
belly,  or  that  part  of  the  body  which  lies 
between  the  thorax  and  the  bottom  of  the 
pelvis.  It  is  lined  by  a membrane  called 
the  peritoneum,  and  is  separated  from  the 
breast  internally  by  the  diaphragm,  and 

externally  by  the  extremities  of  the  ribs 

In  invertebrated  animals,  the  lower  part 
of  the  body,  united  to  the  thorax.  It  is 
divided  into  segments  or  rings,  on  the  sides 
of  which  are  small  spiracles  by  which  the 
insect  respires.  In  some  it  is  covered  by 
wings  and  a case. 

Abdomlnax.  Pertaining  to  the  abdomen. 

Abe  rrant.  W andering,  or  deviating  from  ; 
a term  applied  to  those  species  which  de- 
viate most  from  the  type  of  their  natural 
group. 

Abnormal  : Abnormods.  Irregular  j de- 
formed. 

Abranchiate.  Devoid  of  gills. 

Acanthocephalocs.  Pertaining  to  an  order 
of  intestinal  worms,  which  have  the  head 
armed  with  spines  or  hooks. 

Accessory.  Additional ; subordinate  to  the 
principal. 

Acclivous.  Inclining  by  a gentle  ascent. 

Acephalous.  Having  no  apparent  head  : 
a term  to  denote  those  animals  in  which  a 
distinct  head  is  never  developed. 

Acerous.  a term  applied  to  insects  that 
have  no  antenme. 

: Acetabula.  Tlie  fleshy  sucking-cups  with 
I which  many  of  the  invertebrate  animals 
I are  provided, 

Achatine.  .\Iarked  with  various  concen- 
I trie,  curved,  or  parallel  lines,  resembling 
I the  veining  of  an  agate, 
j AciculiE.  Small  spikes,  spines,  or  prickles 
I with  which  many  animals  are  armed  ; as 
i the  hedgehog,  several  of  the  Crustacea,  &c. 
' Acinactate.  Falchion-shaped.  Curved 
I with  the  apex  truncate,  and  growing  gra- 
! dually  wider  towards  the  end. 

I Acinacifobm.  Whose  horizontal  sections 
are  acute-an^lcd  triangles  gradually  in- 
creasing in  diameter  from  the  base  to  the 
apex,  and  propagated  in  a curved  line. 


Acini.  The  secreting  parts  of  glands,  when 
they  are  suspended  like  small  berries  to  a 
slender  stem. 

Aciniform.  Being  in  clusters  like  grapes. 

Acuducted.  Scratched  across  very  finely 
as  if  with  the  point  of  a needle  or  pin. 

Aculeated.  Furnished  with  prickles,  as 
the  body  of  a hedge-hog  ; or  ending  in  a 
sting,  as  the  abdomen  of  a female  wasp 
or  bee. 

Aculeiform.  a term  applied  to  the  ovi- 
positors of  Hymenopterous  insects,  which 
consist  of  the  same  ports,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  poison-bag,  whether  used  as 
weapons  or  merely  in  oviposition 

Acuminate.  Acuminated.  Terminating 
gradually  in  a sharp  point. 

Acute.  Terminating  in  an  acute  angle. 

Adductor  (Muscle).  A muscle  which  draws 
one  part  of  the  body  towards  another  ; as 
the  adductor  pollicis  mamis,  which  draws 
the  thumb  towards  the  fingers. — In  shells, 
that  which  closes  the  two  pieces  of  a Bi- 
valve together,  the  insertion  of  which  is 
indicated  by  an  irregular  depression  in 
each  valve. 

Adeniform.  Of  a gland-like  shape. 

Adeps.  Fat;  a concrete  oily  matter  contained 
in  the  cells  of  the  adipose  tissue.  It  differs 
in  its  properties  in  different  animals,  and 
often  differs  also  in  the  same  animal  at 
different  ages. 

Adernata.  a term  applied  to  the  pupa  of 
an  insect  when  the  prior  skin  is  thrown 
off,  and  the  eyes,  antennie,  legs,  and  wings 
of  the  future  perfect  insect  appear  tlirough 
the  cose. 

Adiaphanous.  Not  transparent  in  the  least 
degree. 

Adipocire.  a substance  of  a peculiar  nature, 
being  intermediate  between  fat  and  wax, 
and  bearing  a close  resemblance  to  sper- 
maceti. Different  opinions  have  been  en- 
tertained as  to  the  nature  of  the  operation 
by  which  adipocire  is  produced.  From  the 
experiments  of  Dr.  Gibbes  (PhH.  Trans. 
17SM),  it  would  appear  that  muscular  flesh, 
when  buried  in  moist  earth,  is,  by  a pe- 
culiar kind  of  decomposition,  scarcely  to 
be  considered  as  putrefaction,  converted 
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into  adipocire  ; and  tliis  clmnge  he  found 
■was  expedited  by  exposure  to  running 
water. 

Adipose.  Fatty  ; as  the  adipose  or  cellular 
membrane,  containing  the  fat  in  its  cells  j 
the  adipose  ducts,  &c. 

Adnate.  Adhering  or  growing  together. 
Applied  to  inseets,  when  the  under  jaws 
adhere  to  the  lower  lip  tlirough  their  whole 
length. 

Amixcoijs.  Crooked. 

.®NEOus.  Resembling  the  metallic  splen- 
dour of  brass. 

Aemal.  Inhabiting  or  frequenting  the  air. 

AEniDUCTS.  Respiratory  organs  often  fo- 
liaceous,  with  which  tlie  sides  of  the  ab- 
domen, the  tail,  and  sometimes  the  trunk 
of  aquatic  larvie  and  pupie  are  often  fur- 
nished. 

Affinity.  That  tendency  which  different 
species  of  matter  have  to  unite  and  com- 
bine with  certain  other  bodies,  and  the 
power  that  disposes  them  to  continue  in 
combination. 

Agglutinated.  United  by  some  viseous 
fluid. 

Aigrette.  A pointed  tuft  of  feathers. 

Air-bladder.  An  organ  possessed  by  most 
Ashes,  which  gives  to  them  the  faculty  of 
increasing  or  diminishing  their  specific 
gravity,  and  assists  their  powers  of  loco- 
motion. 

Alas.  The  wings  of  birds  or  insects. 

Alar.  Belonging  to  a wing. 

Alate.  Alated.  Winged  ; a term  applied 
to  the  expanded  lips  of  certain  shells  s and 
to  the  dilated  sides  of  the  thorax,  &c.  in 
some  insects. 

Albinism.  The  change  from  a dark  colour 
to  perfect  whiteness,  which  (from  some 
accidental  cause)  is  occasionally  seen  in 
the  fur  of  quadrupeds  and  in  the  plumage 
of  birds. 

Albumnous.  Consisting  of  albumen,  or 
the  substance  which  forms  the  white  of  an 
egg. 

Aliform.  Shaped  like  a wing  ; in  form  and 
substance  like  the  membranous  wings  of 
insects. 

Alimentary  Canal.  The  great  duct  or 
intestine,  in  animal  bodies,  by  which  the 
aliment  (food)  is  conveyed  through  the 
body,  and  the  useless  parts  evacuated. 

Aliped.  A wing-footed  animal,  or  one 
whose  toes  are  connected  by  a membrane, 
and  which  serve  for  wings  ; as  the  bat. 

Alliaceous.  Haidng  a scent  of  garlic. 

Altivolant.  Flying  high  in  the  air. 

Alula.  A little  wing. 

Alul.a  Spuria.  The  bastard  -wing : three 
or  five  quill-like  feathers,  placed  at  a small 
joint  rising  at  the  middle  part  of  the  -wing. 

Alveolar.  Containing  hollow  cells  or 
sockets. 

Alveolate.  Deeply  pitted,  so  as  to  re- 
semble a honeycomb. 

Ambient.  When  the  prothorax  (in  insects) 
is  so  large  as  to  receive  the  whole  head. 

Ambitus.  The  circumference  or  outline. 

Ambulacra.  The  perforated  series  of  plates 
in  the  shell  of  the  echinus  or  sea-urchin. 

Ambulatory.  Peculiai'ly  well-formed  for 
walking. 

Ametaboi.ic.  a term  applied  to  those  in- 
sects which  do  not  undergo  any  metamor- 
phosis. 

Amethystine.  The  purple  splendour  of 
the  amethyst. 

Amorpiia.  Insects  in  which  the  pupa  is 
unprovided  either  with  a mouth  or  the 
organs  of  locomotion,  and  bears  no  re- 
semblance to  the  perfect  state  ; instanced 
in  hepidoplera  and  Diplera. 

A.MORPIIOU8.  Having  no  determinate  form; 

devoid  of  regular  form. 

Ampiiipodal.  Having  feet  adapted  both  for 
swimming  and  walking. 

Amplected.  'When  the  head  of  an  insect 
is  received  into  a sinus  of  the  thorax. 
Ampliate.  Disproportionately  wide  at  the 
end. 

Anadromous.  a term  in  ichthyology,  to 
denote  such  fishes  as  have  their  slated 
periods  of  going  from  the  fresh  water  to 
the  salt,  and  again  returning ; of  which 
kind  is  the  Salmon,  and  many  of  the 
Trout  family.  The  method  Nature  seems 
to  have  decreed  is  as  follows : they  are 
spawned  in  fresh-water  rivers,  where  they 
continue  till  they  arrive  at  a proper  size, 
and  acquire  some  strength  : after  which 
they  seek  the  salt  water,  in  order  to  feed 
more  at  large,  and  attain  their  full  growth. 
They  then  return  to  the  rivers  to  deposit 
their  spawm,  that  their  young  brood  may 
have  the  same  advantages  of  spending 
their  adolescent  state  in  more  security  [ 
when  they  again  revisit  the  sea.  | 

An.vl.  Pertaining  to  the  anus  : the  anal  fin 
is  that  between  the  vent  and  the  tail. 
Analogue.  A part  or  organ  in  one  animal, 
which  has  the  same  function  in  another 
part  or  organ  in  a different  animal. 
Analogous.  Bearing  some  proportion  or 
resemblance. 

Anastamose.  When  the  mouths  of  two 
vessels  unite  or  blend  together. 
Anatiferous.  Producing  ducks. 

Anatomy.  The  art  of  scientifically  separa- 
ting the  different  parts  of  an  animal  body, 
to  discover  their  situation,  structure,  and  i 
economy.  Comparative  anatomy  is  that  : 
branch  of  anatomy  which  treats  of  the  i 
anatomy  of  other  animals  than  man,  with  | 
a view  to  compare  their  structure  with  that 
of  human  beings,  and  thus  to  illustrate 
the  animal  functions. 

Androgynous.  Hermaphroditical,  or  the 
combination  of  male  and  female  organs  i 
in  the  same  body. 

Anenterous.  Pertaining  to  those  infuso- 
rial animalculiE  which  have  no  intestinal 
canal. 

Aneurosb.  Applied  to  the  ■wings  of  insects 
that  have  no  nervures  besides  the  mar- 
ginal ones. 

Anguilliform.  a term  applied  to  a very 
large  class  of  fishes,  which  are  soft  and 
lubrieotis,  like  the  eel,  and  destitute  of 
scales.  Jlost  of  them  are  long  and  slender- 
bodied,  but  they  do  not  all  correspond  in 
other  less  essential  points. 
Anguloso-undulate.  When  lines,  fascia;, 
&c.  go  in  a zig-zag  direction,  or  with  al- 
ternate acute  sinuses. 

Anqustate.  Disproportionately  narrow  in 
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part ; applied  to  the  antennoa  of  insects 
when  the  setieerous  joint  is  not  conspicu- 
ously larger  than  the  preceding  one,  be- 
inning  with  a narrow  base,  and  growing 
reader. 

AsxEUDOtrs.  Belonging  or  pertaining  to 
the  Annelida,  a division  of  the  class 
Vermes. 

Ax>'CL.\ta.  Those  invertebrated  animals 
in  which  the  covering  or  envelope  of  the 
body  is  divided  by  transverse  folds  into 
rings,  whose  teguments  may  be  either 
hard  or  soft,  the  muscles  being  situated 
internally. 

AjfXULATE.  When  a leg,  antenn®,  &c.  of 
an  insect  is  surrounded  by  a narrow  ring 
of  a different  colour. 

AifXfLATED.  Formed  of,  marked  with,  or 
divided  into  distinct  rings. 

Annulose.  Furnished  with  or  composed  of 
rings. 

A.nomaliped.  WTien  the  middle  toe  of  a 
bird  is  united  to  the  exterior  by  three 
phalanges,  and  to  the  anterior  by  one 
only. 

Asomalocs.  Deviating  from  a general  rule 
, or  system  j different  from  congeneric  spe- 
I cics,  &c. 

Anourous.  Destitute  of  a tail. 

, Anserine.  Pertaining  to  the  genus  Anser; 
j resembling  a goose. 

j Antenna?.  The  hom-like  processes  pro- 
I jecting  from  the  head  of  insects  and  crus- 
I taceous  animals.  In  insects  they  are 
I uniformly  two  in  number,  but  in  Crustacea 
there  are  more  than  two ; and  they  are 
composed  of  small  rings  successively  added 
to  each  other  till  they  form  a tube,  contain- 
i ing  nerves,  muscles,  and  air-pipes.  In 
[ some  insects  the  antenn®  are  very  long, 

I in  others  short.  That  they  are  organs  of 
‘ some  sense  is  very  evident,  and  it  has  long 
j been_ considered  to  be  that  of  touch  ; hence 
they  have  been  called  feelei-s:  but  M. 

! Straus-DUrckheim,  wlio  paid  great  atten- 
j tion  to  this  subject,  thinks  differently,  and 
! says,  “ when  observing  the  various  actions 
I of  insects,  we  see  them  suddenly  stretch 
j their  antenn®  forwards  in  case  of  noise, 
danger,  or,  in  general,  when  anything  is 
done  to  attract  their  attention  ; and  they 
keep  them  thus  stretched  forward  as  long 
as  their  attention  continues ; a circumstance 
which  proves  that  the  antenn®  serve  the 
purpose  of  apprising  them  of  what  passes 
at  a distance,  and  consequently  must 
i either  be  organs  of  hearing  or  organs  of 
smell."  Other  naturalists  have  made  ex- 
periments which  led  them  to  a similar 
conclusion  ; and  it  is  now  pretty  generally 
admitted  that,  instead  of  being  the  organs 
of  touch,  the  antenn®  of  insects  are  the 
organs  of  hearing.  But  whatever  may  be 
the  use  for  which  they  were  designed  by 
nature,  they  have  been  employed  by  en- 
tomologists as  excellent  distinctive  cha- 
racters of  genera,  &c.,  and  are  known  by 
various  epithets,  according  to  their  form 
and  covering  ; as,  eelaceons  (bristle-like), 
when  they  are  long,  slender,  and  taper  to 
the  point,  without  any  marked  indenta- 
tion or  protuberance; ^i/orm(thread-like), 
when  preserving  throughout  a uniform 
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size  and  substance  ; incrassated,  gradually 
increasing  in  substance  towards  tlic  apex  ; 
moniliform  (necklace-shaped),  each  sepa- 
rate joint  .being  oval  or  globose,  and  the 
portion  connecting  it  with  the  next  joint 
very  slender  j enstform  (sword-like) ; fnsi- 
fonn  ^.spindie-sliaped) ; anstate  (termi- 
nated by  a hair)  j serrate  (saw-like) ; den- 
tate (tootlied) ! pectinate  (comb-shaped) ; 
ciliate  (each  joint  furnished  on  each  side 
with  a single  hair)  -.flabellate  (fan-shaped)  ; 
furcate  (fork-like)  ; ramose  (branched)  ; 
plumose  (feathered) ; lamellate  (with  a 
plate-like  knob) ; perfoliate  (with  a knob, 
composed  of  loosely-attached  joints)  : ver- 
ticillate  (with  whorls  of  hair) ; pilose  (co- 
vered with  down) ; setose  (furnished  with 
irregular,  harsh,  bristly  hair)  j cylindrical, 
prismatic,  &c. 

Antennal.  Kelating  to  the  anteim®  of 
insects. 

Antennieorm.  Having  the  form  of  or  being 
shaped  like  antenn®. 

Anterior.  The  fore  part  ; as  the  anterior 
limbs  opposed  to  the  posterior.  In  bivalve 
shells,  the  side  opposite  to  that  on  which 
the  ligament  is  situated  : of  a spiral  uni- 
valve, that  part  of  the  aperture  which  is  at 
the  greafest  distance  from  the  apex : of  a 
symmetrical  conical  univalve  (such  ns  Pa- 
tella), that  part  where  the  head  of  the 
animal  lies,  indicated  by  the  interruption 
of  the  muscular  impression  : of  Cirripedes, 
that  part  where  the  cilia  protrude. 

Antiperistaltic.  'A  term  applied  to  the 
vermicular  contractions  of  a muscular  tube 
when  they  follow  each  other  in  a reverse 
direction  to  the  usual  mode. 

Antiquated.  A term  in  conchology  to  de- 
note that  a shell  is  longitudinally  furrowed, 
but  interrupted  by  transverse  furrows, 
as  if  it  had  acquired  new  growth  at  each 
furrow  ; i.  e.  each  fresh  deposit  or  layer  of 
calcareous  matter,  forming  a new  margin, 
being  replaced  by  its  successor,  no  longer 
constitutes  the  margin,  and  is  consequently 
antiquated  (out  of  date). 

Antlered.  Furnished  with  antlers,  or 
branching  horns  ; as,  the  head  of  a stag. 

Antlia.  The  oral  Instrument  of  Lepidop- 
terous  insects,  in  which  the  ordinary  trophi 
are  replaced  by  a spiral,  bipartite,  tubular 
machine  for  suction,  with  its  appendages. 

Antorbital.  Opposite  the  orbits. 

Anus.  The  termination  of  the  rectum. — 
In  entomology,  the  last  two  segments  of 
the  abdomen. — In  conchology,  a depression 
of  the  posterior  side  near  the  liinge  of 
bivalves. 

Aorta.  The  great  artery,  or  trunk  of  the 
arterial  system,  in  animal  bodies.  It  pro- 
ceeds from  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart, 
and  gives  origin  to  all  the  arteries,  except 
the  pulmonary  arteries. 

Aortal.  Aortic.  Pertaining  to  the  aorta. 

Aperture.  A hole,  cleft,  or  chasm  : any 
opening,  as  the  mouth  of  a shell,  i'rom 
which  the  head  of  the  animal  protrudes. 
The  aperture,  or  entrance  to  the  spiral 
cavity  of  univalve  sliells,  is  composed  of 
the  inner  lip.  or  labium,  wliich  generally 
forms  the  axis  of  the  shell,  and  the  outer 
lip  or  labrum,  on  the  opposite  side. 
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Ai’EX.  Tlie  top  or  termination  of  any  part. 
— In  conchology,  the  top  or  point  of  the 
spiral  cone.  Tire  term  has  no  regard 
to  the  natural  position  of  a shell,  but  is 
used  mathematically  to  express  the  nu- 
cleus or  first  formed  part : from  this  point 
the  shell  rapidly  or  slowly  enlarges  as  it 
descends,  and  takes  a spiral,  arcuated, 
straight,  oblique,  convolute,  or  irregular 
course. 

Ai’iiitu.vN.  Pertaining  to  the  aphis  or  plant- 
louse. 

ApiiimvonoTTS.  Subsisting  on  the  aphis  or 
plant-louse  ; a term  applied  to  the  larva 
and  imago  of  many  insects. 

AriAKV.  The  shed,  stand,  or  other  place 
where  bees  are  kept. 

Apical.  Belonging  to  the  apex,  or  pointed 
end  of  a cone-shaped  body. 

Apiculate.  Terminating  suddenly  in  a 
small  filiform  truncate  apex. 

Apodal.  Without  feet  or  locomotive  or- 
gans : fishes  are  so  called  which  have  no 
ventral  fins. 

Apophysis.  An  excrescence. 

Appendicula.  a small  piece  sometimes 
appended  to  the  upper  lip  of  an  insect. 

Appekdioitlate.  A^en  from  one  of  the 
joints  of  an  insect  there  issues  an  accessory 
joint  or  appendage  ; when  the  appendages 
have  one  or  two  antenniform  processes  at 
their  base. 

Applicant.  Applied  to  insects’  wings  when 
at  rest  they  are  parallel  with  the  abdomen. 

Approximate.  When  the  teeth  of  insects 
are  so  arranged  in  the  jaws  that  there  is 
no  intervening  vacancy  ; or  when  their 
legs  are  near  each  other  at  the  base. 

Apterous.  Wingless  ; applied  to  insects 
which  have  no  wings. 

Aquatic.  Pertaining  to  water ; applied  to 
animals  which  live  in  water,  as  fishes  ; or 
to  such  as  frequent  it,  as  aquatic  birds. 

Arachnoid.  Pormed  like  a spider’s  web. 

Arboreal.  Arboreous.  Belonging  to  trees  j 
resorting  to  or  dwelling  in  trees. 

Arborescent.  Branched,  or  bearing  some 
resemblance  to  a tree. 

Arctic.  Pertaining  to  northern  regions  j as 
the  arctic  pole,  or  sea. 

Arcuate.  Linear  and  bent  like  a bow. 

Arcuated.  Bent  in  the  form  of  an  areh. 

Area.  The  surface  between  given  lines  or 
boundaries. 

Areate.  When  the  mesothorax'of  an  insect 
is  larger  than  the  prothorax,  and  termi- 
nates towards  the  wings  in  two  oblique 
areas,  inclosed  by  a ridge  often  crowned 
anteriorly  with  little  teeth. 

Arenose.  Sandy  ; having  the  appearanee 
of  being  sprinkled  with  sand. 

Areolar.  Consisting  of  or  marked  with 
numerous  small  circles. 

Areolate.  Marked  with  lines  which  in- 
tersect each  other  in  various  directions,  so 
as  to  exhibit  the  appearance  of  net-work  ; 
when  the  surface  of  the  wings  is  divided 
into  various  areolets. 

Areola.  A small  area  or  circle. 

Areolet.  An  extremely  small  circle. 

Argent.  The  splendour  of  silver : as,  the 
spots  on  the  under  side  of  the  wings  in 
Aryynnis  Lathonia,  &c. 

Aristate.  Antenna:  terminated  by  a va- 
riously shaped  flat  joint,  longer  and  usually 
larger  tlian  the  preceding  one. 

Armature.  Horns,  spinous  processes,  or 
whatever  else  animals  are  furnished  with  1 
for  their  defence.  i 

Armillatb.  When  a leg,  antenna,  &c.  of 
an  insect  is  surrounded  by  a broad  ring  of 
a different  colour. 

Aromatic.  Having  a pungent  scent  of 
spices. 

Arthrium.  The  fourth  joint  of  tlie  tarsi  of 
insects.  | 

Arthroidal.  a term  denoting  that  form 
of  joint,  or  species  of  articulation,  in  which  ■ 
the  head  of  one  bone  is  received  into  the 
shallow  socket  of  another. 

Articulate  Fascia.  A band  consisting  of 
contiguous  spots.  i 

Articulated.  Jointed  : applied  to  animals  ■ 
with  external  jointed  skeletons,  or  jointed  ' 
limbs.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  distinct 
parts  of  shells,  that  are  fitted  or  jointed 
into  each  other.  j 

Ascending.  Inclining  upwards  by  a some-  | 
what  steep  ascent.  | 

Asper.  Asperated.  Rough  j denoting  a 
rough  or  uneven  surface.  j 

Assimilate.  To  change  into  a like  sub- 
stance. 1 

Asphyxiated.  In  a state  of  suspended 
animation,  but  life  not  extinct. 
Asterialite.  Fossilized  asterias  or  star- 
fish. 

Atrous.  Pure  black  of  the  deepest  tint. 
Attenuated.  Of  a tliin  and  slender  form  ; 
made  slender,  thin,  or  less  viscid  ; gradu- 
ally tapering  to  the  apex  ; disproportion- 
ately slender  in  part. 

Aurate.  Of  a colour  resembling  gold. 
Aurelia.  The  chrysalis  of  an  insect. 
Aurelian.  Like  or  pertaining  to  the  au- 
relia. 

Auricle.  The  external  ear,  or  that  part 
which  is  prominent  from  the  head.  In 
anatomy,  the  atiricles  of  the  heart  are  two 
muscular  bags,  situated  at  the  base,  wliich  . 
in  form  resemble  the  auricle  of  the  ear,  | 
and  cover  the  ventricles  of  the  heart,  like  ' 
caps  : they  receive  the  blood  from  the 
veins,  and  communicate  it  to  the  ven- 
tricles. Also,  an  appendage  resembling 
an  ear. 

Auricled.  Auriculated.  Having  ear- 
like appendages.  Tliese  terms  are  used  in  | 
describing  certain  hivalvcs,  which  have  a ; 
flat  angulated  projection,  or  process,  on  ; 
one  or  both  sides  of  the  umbones  or  bosses. 
Auriculars.  The  feathers  which  cover  the 
ears  of  birds. 

Auriculate.  Expanding  on  each  side  into 
two  processes  resembling  ears. 

Auriform.  Ear-shaped. 

Austral.  Lying  or  being  in,  or  inhabiting 
the  south  J as,  they  dwell  in  austral  lands. 
Automatic.  Possessed  of  the  power  of  mo- 
tion independent  of  the  will. 

Aviary.  An  inclosure  for  keeping  birds 
confined. 

A.yillar.  Belonging  to  the  axilla (ilic  arm- 
pit)  ; the  term  is  also  applied  to  other 
parts  of  tlie  body  forming  a similar  an^le. 
Axis.  In  conchology,  the  imaginary  line 
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round  which  the  whorls  of  a spiral  shell 
revolve. 

Azure.  A pale  but  clear  and  brilliant  blue 
colour. 

B.tccivoROUS.  Feeding  or  subsisting  on 
berries. 

B.vkb.vte.  When  any  part  is  clothed  with 
longer  hairs,  resembling  a beard. 

B.vrbed.  Furnished  with  cirri,  or  with  fila- 
ments resembling  a beard.  Armed  with 
jagged  hooks  or  dart-like  points. 

B.VRBU1.ES.  Filamentons  appendages,  or 
barbs,  attached  to  the  moullis  of  certain 
fishes. 

Bas.a.l.  Pertaining  to  or  constituting  the 
base. 

Base.  The  lower  termination  of  any  part. 
This  term  is  sometimes  used,  in  conoho- 
logy,  as  simply  opposed  to  apex,  and 
applied  to  the  anterior  of  the  aperture  j 
but,  according  to  Sowerby,  “ in  all  shells 
that  are  attached  to  marine  substances,  the 
base  is  that  part  of  the  shell  which  forms 
the  point  of  attachment.  Ex.  The  at- 
tached valve  of  Spondy lus  s the  basal  plate 
of  Balanus  ; the  lower  part  of  the  pedicle 
of  Pentalasmus  : in  nnattached  bivalves, 
the  margin  opposite  the  umbones  where 
the  part  analogous  to  the  foot  of  the  ani- 
mal protrudes  : in  spiral  univalves,  the 
aperture,  which  rests  on  the  back  of  the 
animal  when  walking.” 

Bat-fowlixo.  a mode  of  catching  birds 
at  night,  by  holding  a torch  or  lant- 
hom,  and  beating  tlie  bush  where  they 
roost.  The  birds  flying  to  the  light  are 
then  generally  caught  with  nets. 

Batkachiax.  Pertaining  to  frogs  : an  epi- 
thet designating  an  order  of  reptiles,  which 
includes  frogs,  toads,  and  other  allied 
animals. 

Bat.  Of  a bright  red  brown,  inclining  to  n 
chestnut  colour. 

Bee-bread.  The  pollen  of  flowers  collected 
by  bees,  as  food  for  their  young. 

Beetle-browed.  Having  prominent  brows. 

Beltixg.  When  the  eyes  of  an  insect  nearly 
meet  both  above  and  below  the  head,  so  as 
to  form  a kind  of  belt  round  it. 

Biarticulate.  Composed  of  two  articula- 
tions or  joints  : applied  to  the  antennie 
and  the  abdomen  of  insects. 

Biaxgdlated.  Having  two  comers  or 
angles. 

Bicaudate.  Having  two  tails. 

Bicarixated.  Having  two  elevated  or 
sharp  ridges. 

Bicipital.  Bicipitous.  Having  two  heads. 
Applied  to  the  muscles,  it  signifies  having 
two  heads  or  origins  ; and  any  such  muscle 
is  denominated  biceps. 

Bicollio  ate.  In  ornithology,  the  connexion 
of  all  the  anterior  toes  by  a basal  web. 

Bicobxute.  Bicorxocs.  Having  two  horns. 

Bicuspid.  Having  two  points. 

Bidextal.  Having  only  two  teeth. 

Bidigitate.  Having  two  fingers  or  finger- 
like  appendages. 

Bifariods.  Parting  in  opposite  directions. 

Bifid.  Divided  by  having  a deep  notch 
down  the  centre,  opening  with  a cleft. 

Biform.  Having  two  forms,  bodies,  or  shapes. 


Bifurcated.  Divided  into  two  prongs  or 
forks.  In  entomology,  denoting  tliat  tlie 
antenme  are  composed  of  three  joints,  of 
which  the  apical  one  is  hent  double,  and 
attaelied  to  tlie  second  joint  by  its  centre. 

Bilabiate.  Furnished  with  two  lips. 

Bilateral.  Having  two  symmetrical  sides. 

Biliary.  Belonging  to  or  conveying  the 
bile  ! as,  a biliari/  duet. 

Bilobed.  Bilobate.  Divided  into  two 
lobes. 

Bilocular.  Divided  into  or  containing  two 
cells. 

Blmargixate.  Furnished  with  a double 
margin  ; as  the  lip  of  certain  shells. 

Biocellate.  t^Hienithe  wing  of  an  insect 
is  marked  with  two  eye-like  spots. 

Bipalpate.  When  an  imperfect  mouth  has 
only  labial  or  maxillary  palpi. 

Biparous.  Bringing  forth  two  at  a birth. 

Bipartite.  Divided  into  two  corresponding 
parts.  Applied  to  the  antennee,  it  signifies 
that  they  are  divided  to  the  base  into  two 
nearly  equal  branches. 

Bipectixate.  Kelating  to  some  part  which 
has  two  margins  toothed  like  a comb. 

Biped.  An  animal  having  two  feet,  as  Man. 

Bipedal.  Having  two  feet. 

Bipeltate.  Relating  to  any  port  having  a 
defence  like  a common  shield. 

Bipenxate.  Having  two  wings. 

Bipupillate.  When  an  eye-like  spot  on 
the  wing  of  a butterfly,  has  two  dots  or 
pupils  within  it  of  a different  colour. 

Biradiate.  Having  two  rays  ; as,  a bira- 
diate  fin. 

Bisect.  Bisected.  When  the  head  and 
trunk  are  not  separated  by  a suture,  so 
that  an  insect  consists  only  of  two  pieces. 

Bisbrrate.  When  the  antennee  are  on  each 
side  serrate  or  toothed  like  a saw. 

Bisexual.  Partaking  of  the  nature  of  both 
sexes. 

Bisulcous.  Cloven-footed  j as,  swine  or 
oxen. 

Bitubercuxate.  Having  two  knobs  or 
tubercles. 

Biv'alve.  a shell  consisting  of  two  parts, 
which  open  and  shut,  as  the  oyster. 

Bivalve  : Bivalvular.  Having  two  valves 
or  shells  which  open  and  shut. 

Bivextral.  Having  two  bellies. 

Blood.  The  nutritive  fluid  which  circulates 
through  the  arteries  and  veins  of  an  animal 
body,  and  which  is  essential, 'to  the  pre- 
servation of  life.  All  the  other  animal 
fluids  are  derived  from  the  blood  by  secre- 
tion. 

Blubber.  The  fat  of  whales  and  other  large 
marine  animals,  of  which  is  made  train- 
oil.  It  lies  immediately  under  the  skin 
and  over  the  muscular  flesh. 

Bombycixous.  Of  the  colour  of  the  silk- 
worm : transparent,  with  a yellow  tint. 

Boom.  To  cry  as  the  bittern. 

Boreal.  Pertaining  to  the  north  or  north- 
ern regions. 

Boss.  In  bivalve  shells,  the  projecting  point 
in  each  valve,  near  the  hinge. 

Bossed.  Studded  or  knobbed  i covered  over 
with  protuberances. 

Botrylli.  a little  cluster  of  berry-shaped 
bodies. 
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BoTitYOiDAL.  Haviag  the  form  of  a bunch 
of  grapes. 

Bovink.  Pertaining  to  animals  of  the  genus 
bos  or  ox. 

Buaciiial.  Belonging  to  the  arm. 

BiiACitiouODAL.  Kelating  to  the  BracMo- 
pocla,  a class  of  acephalous  mollusoa,  -with 
two  long  spiral  fleshy  arms  continued  from 
the  side  of  the  moutli. 

BitACiiYi'TEROUS.  Short-winged. 

Brach  Yuitous.  A term  applied  to  the  short- 
tailed Crustacea. 

BRACiasn.  Salt  in  a moderate  degree  ; as, 
brackish  water. 

Branchia;.  The  respiratory  organs  which 
extract  the  oxygen  from  air  contained  in 
water  ; the  filamentous  organs  of  fishes  by 
which  they  breathe  in  the  water. 

Branchial.  Kelating  to  the  branchioe,  or 
respiratory  organs  of  fishes. 

Branchiopodous.  Belonging  or  pertaining 
to  the  Brancliiopoda,  an  order  of  Crustacea 
in  which  the  feet  support  the  gills. 

Branchiostegous.  Having  gill-covers,  as 
a branchiostegous  fish ; or  covering  the 
gills,  as  the  branchiostegous  membrane. 

Breed.  A race  or  progeny  from  the  same 
parents  or  stock.  Also,  to  have  birth  or 
be  produced  ; as  fish  breed  in  rivers. 

Breeding.  The  raising  of  a breed  or  breeds; 
as,  the  farmer  attends  to  the  breeding  of 
sheep. 

Breviped.  a fowl  having  short  legs.  Short 
legged  ; applied  to  certain  birds. 

Brindled.  Variegated  with  spots  of  dif- 
ferent colours. 

Bri.stle.  The  stiff  glossy  hair  of  swine,  es- 
pecially that  growing  on  the  back. 

Brocket.  A red  deer  two  years  old. 

Bronchial.  Relating  to  the  bronchia,  or 
ramifications  of  tlie  wind-pipe  in  the  lungs. 

Brow-antler.  The  first  branch  that  grows 
on  a deer’s  head. 

Browse.  To  feed  on  the  tender  branches  or 
shoots  of  slu'ubs  and  trees,  as  cattle,  sheep, 
and  goats. 

Brdmal.  Belonging  to  the  winter. 

Buccal.  Belonging  to  the  mouth. 

Buccatb.  When  the  nasus  and  anterior 
part  of  the  head  of  an  insect  are  inflated. 

Burnished.  Having  the  appearance  of 
being  polished  or  made  glossy. 

Burrow.  A hollow  place  or  excavation  in 
the  earth  formed  by  various  small  animals 
for  the  purpose  of  dwelling  there  in  secu- 
rity, and  sometimes  for  depositing  their 
provisions.  To  lodge  in  a hole  excavated 
in  the  earth,  as  rabbits,  &c. 

Butyraceous.  Having  the  qualities  of,  or 
resembling  butter. 

Byssiform.  In  shape  and  appearance  like 
the  byssus. 

Byssine.  Made  of  the  silky  filaments  here- 
under described. 

Byssus.  The  name  of  a long,  lustrous,  and 
silky  fasiculus  of  filaments,  by  which 
some  of  the  conchiferous  molluscs  are 
affixed  to  submarine  rocks,  &c.  It  is  by 
no  means  an  uncommon  tiling  on  the  con- 
tinent to  meet  with  articles  manufactured 
from  the  byssus,  and  deposited  in  the 
museums  as  curiosities  worthy  of  preserva- 
tion. In  the  British  Museum  is  to  be  seen 

a jiair  of  gloves  mode  from  this  submarine 
production. 

Caducous.  Falling  off  at  a certain  season, 
as  the  hair  of  animals,  &c. 

C.r.CA.  Minor  stomachs,  thrown  off  from 
the  principal  one  ; iiarticularly  observable 
in  the  voracious  herbivorous  insects,  which 
have  the  anterior  portion  of  the  stomach  j 
in  the  form  of  a gizzard. 

Caecum.  A blind  tube,  or  a tube  perforated 
at  one  end  only.  | 

C.ESIOUB.  Very  pale  blue,  with  alittle  black; 
the  eolour  of  what  are  termed  blue  eyes.  i 

Calcarate.  When  the  tibia  is  armed  with  ; 
one  or  more  spurs.  \ 

Calcareous.  Partaking  of  the  natiue  of 
lime. 

Calcareum.  a spur  or  sharp-pointed  pro- 
cess to  the  tail.  | 

Calcaria.  The  stiff  spines  with  which  the  ^ 
tibia  in  most  insects  is  furnished.  The 
spurs  on  the  legs  of  some  of  the  males  of  i 
Gallinaceous  birds. 

Calceoliform.  Oblong,  and  somewhat  co- 
arctate  in  the  middle. 

Callosity.  Any  hard,  homy  tumidity, 
formed  in  the  skin  of  some  animals,  (such 
as  the  Dromedary,  for  instance,)  in  those  j 
parts  which  are  subject  to  most  use.  By  , 
conchologists  it  is  used  to  denote  those  ' 
undefined  tumidities  or  bumps  which  j 
appear  in  the  inner  surface  of  some  bivalve  ; 
shells. 

Callous.  Hardened ; indurated ; of  a homy 
or  cartilaginous  substance. 

Callow.  Destitute  of  feathers  ; unfledged. 

Callus.  Any  corneous  or  bony  excrescence; 
an  indurated  knob  or  protuberance. 

Calotte.  A covering  of  feathers  on  the  head 
of  a bird,  bearing  a fancied  resemblance 
in  shape  to  the  cap  or  coif  worn  in  popish 
countries  as  an  ecclesiastical  ornament. 

Campanulate.  Bell-shaped. 

Canal.  A groove  or  channel  observable  in 
different  parts  of  spiral  shells,  belonging 
to  carnivorous  mollusca,  and  is  tiiat  part 
fitted  for  the  protrusion  of  the  cylindrical 
siphon  possessed  by  the  animal. 

Canaliculated.  Made  like  a groove,  canal, 
or  furrow. 

Canaliform.  Having  an  elongate  depres- 
sion, channel,  or  furrow. 

Cancbllate.  CIancellated.  Cross-barred; 
marked  with  cross  lines,  or  transverse  lines 
crossing  longitudinal  ones  at  right  angles. 
In  couchology,  it  denotes  that  the  surface 
of  a shell  is  marked  by  lines  which  cross 
each  other. 

Cancerite.  a petrified  crab. 

Canine.  Pertaining  to  dogs.  Canine  teeth 
are  two  sharp-pointed  teeth  in  each  jaw  of 
an  animal,  one  on  each  side,  between  the 
incisors  and  molars. 

Ca.nthus.  An  angle  of  the  eye  ; a cavity  at 
tlie  extremity  of  the  eyelids  ; the  greater 
is  next  to  the  nose,  the  lesser  near  the 
temple. 

Capillary.  Fine,  minute  ; small  in  dia- 
meter, though  long,  resembling  a hair  ; os 
a capillary  vessel  or  tube.  Applied  to  the 
antenna:  of  insects,  nearly  os  slender  as  a 
hair. 
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Capistrate.  When  the  anterior  part  of 
the  head  of  an  insect  is  attenuated  and 
subelongated  into  a kind  of  tlat  rostrum, 
or  muzzle. 

C.vviSTUUM.  A word  used  by  Linnicus  to 
denote  the  short  feathers  on  the  foreliead, 
just  above  the  bill.  In  some  birds  these 
feathers  fall  forward  over  the  nostrils  : 
they  quite  cover  those  of  the  Crow. 

Capitate.  Terminated  in  a knob.  When 
antenna)  suddenly  end  in  a knob  of  one  or 
more  joints. 

Caprieorm.  Having  the  form  of  a goat. 

Caput.  The  head,  or  first  segment  of  in- 
sects. 

Carabidous.  Belonging  to  the  group  of  in- 
sects of  which  the  genus  Carabus  is  the 
type. 

Carapace.  The  upper  shell  of  a crab  or 
other  crustaceous  animal.  The  liord  co- 
vering or  shell  which  protects  the  upper 
part  of  the  body  of  the  Chelonian  reptiles. 

I Cardin-al  Teeth  (in  shells).  Those  teeth 
I which  receive  their  full  development  close 
I to  the  umbones. 

. Carixj:.  Keels  ; when  the  surface  is  raised 
I into  elongated  lines. 

■ Carixate.  Carixated.  Having,  as  is  the 
I case  with  certain  shells,  a longitudinal 
prominence  like  the  keel  of  a boat. 

Carious.  Corrupted  ; ulcerated,  as  a bone. 

C.ARXEOus.  Fleshy  ; having  tlie  qualities  of 
flesh. 

: Carxificatiox.  A turning  to  flesh. 

Carxivorous.  Subsisting  wholly  on  flesh. 

I The  Carnivora  form  a family  in  the  order 
Camaria.  The  word  is  also  used  to  denote 
a family  of  coleopterous  insects  which 
I pursue  and  devour  others, 
j Carxose.  Of  a soft  and  fleshy  substance. 

! Carpus.  The  wrist. 

Cartilage.  A smooth,  solid,  elastic  sub- 
i stance,  softer  than  bone,  and  of  a homo- 
i geneous  texture.  Applied  to  shells,  it 
denotes  the  ligament,  a flexible  fibrous 
I substance  by  which  the  valves  are  united, 

I situated  near  the  beak. 

Cartilaoixous.  The  term  applied  to  those 
I fishes  whose  muscles  are  supported  by  car- 
! tilages  instead  of  bones,  or  whose  skeleton 
is  cartilaginous.  Many  of  these  are  vivi- 
I parous,  as  the  Ray  and  Shark,  whose  young 
! are  excluded  from  an  egg  hatched  within 
them.  Others  are  oWparous,  as  the  Stur- 
i gcon.  Some  of  them  have  no  gill-covers, 

I but  breathe  through  apertures  on  the  sides 
I of  the  neck  or  top  of  the  head : others 
I have  gill-covers,  but  are  destitute  of  bony 
rays. 

Caruxcle.  The  fleshy  comb  on  the  head 
of  a fowl ; a soft  wart-like  eminence. 

Cabuxculated.  Having  a fleshy  excre- 
scence, or  soft  fleshy  protuberance. 

C.vsEous.  Having  the  qualities  of  cheese. 

CAsquE.  A helmet-shaped  tuft  on  the  head 
' of  a bird. 

1 Castaxeous.  Of  a rich  deep  brown  — the 
colour  of  a horse-chestnut, 
j Cate.xate.  a term  used  when  the  surface 
j between  impressed  lines  on  elytra,  &c.  is 
divided  into  oblong  elevations,  and  is  sup- 
I posed  to  resemble  a chain. 

' Catexulatr.  Consisting  of  little  links  or 


chains  j having  a scries  of  elevated  oblong 
tubercles  resembling  a chain. 

Cauda.  A tail : applied  to  parts  resembling 
a tail.  In  shells,  the  elongated  base  of  the 
ventre,  lip,  and  columella. 

Caudal.  Belonging  or  iiertaining  to  the 
toil. 

Caudate.  Caudated.  Having  a taii.  When 
the  wings  of  insects  terminate  in  a tail- 
like process. 

Caudul.e.  Tail-like  appendages  to  insects, 
as  in  Cockroaches  and  Crickets. 

Caverxulous.  Full  of  little  cavities. 

Cei.lul.e.  The  divisions  into  which  the 
membranaceous  wings  of  insects  are  di- 
vided by  the  uervures. 

Cellular.  Consisting  of  cells,  or  contain- 
ing cells.  The  cellular  membrane,  or  cel- 
lular tissue,  in  animals,  is  composed  of  an 
infinite  number  of  minute  cells  communi- 
cating with  each  other,  and  serving  as  re- 
servoirs for  fat. 

Celluhferous.  Bearing  or  producing  little 
cells. 

Cementitious.  Agglutinating,  having  the 
quality  of  cementing. 

Cephalic.  Belonging  to  the  head. 

Cepiialo-thora.v.  The  anterior  division 
of  the  body  in  spiders,  scorpions,  &c.,  which 
consists  of  the  head  and  chest  united. 

Cepiialopodous.  Belonging  to  the  Cepha- 
lopoda, the  class  of  Molluscous  animals, 
in  which  long  prehensile  processes,  called 
feet,  project  from  the  head. 

Cephalopuorous.  Belonging  to  one  of  the 
three  orders  of  the  class  Cephalophora ; 
the  first  consisting  of  Cuttle-fish,  &c., 
which  are  destitute  of  shells  ; the  second 
composed  of  those  microscopic  cellular 
bodies,  which  are  regarded  as  shells  by 
some  authors  ; and  the  third  containing 
the  true  chambered  shells. 

Cerc^.  The  feelers  which,  in  some  insects, 
project  from  the  hind  part  of  the  body. 

CERCARI.E.  Those  insects  whose  body  is 
terminated  by  a tail-like  appendage. 

CBRCARiiFORii.  Shaped  like  the  cercariie. 

Cere.  The  naked  skin  which,  in  some  birds, 
covers  the  base  of  the  bill. 

Cereal.  Relating  to  the  cere,  or  naked 
skin  that  covers  the  base  of  the  bill  in  cer- 
tain birds. 

Cerebellum.  The  hinder  part  of  the  head, 
or  the  little  brain. 

Cerebral.  Pertaining  to  the  cerebrum  or 
brain. 

Cerebrum.  The  brain. 

Cerebroid.e.  The  knots  in  which  the  dif- 
fused brain  of  insects  is  centred. 

Cereous.  Partaking  of  the  nature  of  wax. 

Cerxuou.9.  When  the  head  of  an  insect 
forms  downwards  an  obtuse  angle  with 
the  horizontal  line,  or  trunk. 

Cervical.  Belonging  to  the  neck. 

Cerviculate.  When  the  prothorax  is  elon- 
gate, attenuate,  and  distinguished  from 
tlie  antepectus  by  no  suture  ; so  as  to  form 
a distinct  and  unusually  long  neck. 

Cetaceous.  Pertaining  to  the  whale  kind. 

Cetolooy.  The  natural  history  of  cetaceous 
animals. 

Ciialvbeous.  The  blue  metallic  splendour 
of  the  mainspring  of  a watch. 
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CiiAMnisKKD.  A term  in  concliology,  de- 
noting that  the  cavity  of  a slicll  is  not 
continuous,  but  is  divided  by  slielly  dia- 
phragms or  septa.  This  frequently  occurs 
in  the  Cephalopods,  but  is  not  confined  to 
them,  as  it  occurs  in  some  species  of  Chama 
and  in  some  vermicular  shells  and  turretcd 
univalves,  &c. 

CiiAMFEUBD.  Cut  into  furrows,  or  cut 
sloping  i as,  a chanxfered  shell. 

Chap.  The  upper  and  lower  part  of  the 
mouth  in  animals  ; the  jaw. 

CiiAnACTBRiSTic.  Tliat  wlilch  characterizes, 
or  constitutes  a ciiaracter. 

Chatovant.  [Fr.]  Having  a changeable, 
undulating  lustre,  like  that  of  a cat’s  eye 
in  the  dark. 

Cheek-pouches.  The  hollow  recesses  in 
the  cheeks  of  certain  rodent  and  quadru- 
manous  animals,  which  they  use  as  recep- 
tacles for  food. 

Chelate.  When  the  upper  jaws  are  fur- 
nished at  tlie  end  with  a chela  or  thumb. 

Cheliferous.  When  the  cauda  or  tail  is 
terminated  by  a very  thick  forceps  some- 
what resembling  a lobster’s  claw. 

Cheliferous.  Furnished  with  claws. 

Chelae.  The  bifid  claws  of  the  Crustacea, 
scorpions,  &c. 

Chelicera.  The  prehensile  claws  of  the 
scorpion,  wliicli  are  the  homologues  of  an- 
tennas. 

Cheliform.  Having  the  form  of  a claw. 

Chelonian.  Belonging  to  or  having  the 
properties  of  an  order  of  reptiles  which  in- 
cludes the  Tortoises  and  Turtles. 

CniLOPODOus.  Belonging  to  the  Chilopoda, 
an  order  of  many-footed  insects,  typified 
by  the  Centipede. 

Chitike.  The  peculiar  chemical  principle 
which  hardens  the  integuments  of  in- 
sects. 

Choroid.  In  anatomy,  a term  applied  to 
several  parts  of  the  body  that  resemble  the 
chorion,  or  exterior  membrane  which  in- 
vests the  foetus  in  utero  ; as  the  inner 
membrane  investing  the  brain,  &e. 

Chyle.  The  nutrient  fluid  extracted  from 
the  digested  food  by  the  action  of  the  bile. 

Chylifactive.  Forming  or  changing  into 
chyle  ; having  the  power  to  make  chyle. 

CHYLIFEROU.S.  Transmitting  chyle. 

Chyme.  Tlie  digested  food  which  passes 
from  the  stomach  into  the  intestines. 

CiiRYSALLS.  The  particular  form  which 
Butterflies,  Moths,  and  some  other  insects 
assume,  before  they  arrive  at  their  winged 
or  perfect  state.  It  is  also  called  aurelia, 
from  aurum,  gold.  In  this  form,  the  ani- 
mal is  in  a state  of  rest  or  insensibility ; 
having  no  organs  for  taking  nourishment, 
nor  wings,  nor  legs.  The  external  cover- 
ing is  cartilaginous,  and  usually  smooth 
and  glossy  ; sometimes  hairy.  The  name 
is  taken  from  the  yellow  colour  of  certain 
species  ; but  they  are  of  different  colours, 
as  green,  black,  &c. 

CiCATRicosE.  Having  elevated  spots  of  a 
different  colour  from  the  rest  of  the  sur- 
face, resembling  scars. 

CiCATRisiVE.  Tending  to  promote  the  for- 
mation of  a scar  or  cicatrix. 

Cicatrix  : Cicatrice.  A scar  j a little  seam 


or  elevation  of  flesh  remaining  after  a 
wound  is  iicaled. 

Cilia.  The  microscopic  hair-like  bodies 
wiiich  cause,  by  their  vibratile  action,  cur- 
rents in  tlie  surrounding  fluid,  or  a motion 
of  the  body  to  wliich  tliey  are  attached. 
Ciliary.  Belonging  to  the  eyelids. 

CiLiATE.  Ciliated.  Furnished  with  cOia,  ■ 
or  vibratile  hair-like  filaments  resembling 
the  liairs  of  tlie  eyelids  ; when  the  margin 
is  fringed  with  a row  of  parallel  hairs. 
AVhen  the  tongue  is  edged  with  fine  bris-  j 
ties,  as  in  Ducks,  it  is  said  to  be  ciliated. 
CiLiooRADB.  Swimming  by  the  action  of  | 
cilia.  I 

CiMiciNE.  Having  an  offensive  scent  like  ; 

that  of  the  bed-bug.  , 

Cincture.  An  apparent  band  or  girdle  en- 
compilsssing  the  body  of  an  insect,  bird,  I 
&c.  • 

Cinereous.  White  with  a shade  of  brown ; i 
having  the  colour  of  wood  ashes.  j 

Cingulate.  When  the  abdomen  or  the  , 
trunk  of  an  insect  is  wholly  surrounded 
by  one  or  more  belts  of  a different  colour. 
Circlet.  A little  circle,  or  annular  mark. 
Circular.  Having  the  diameter  every  way 
equal.  i 

Circulate.  To  run ; to  flow  in  veins  or 
channels. 

CiRcujiAMBiENT.  When  the  sides  of  the 
prothorax  are  elongated  anteriorly  and 
curve  inwards,  their  ends  lapping  over 
each  other  and  the  head,  so  as  to  form  a 
circle  round  the  posterior  part  of  the  latter, 
and  leave  a space  open  for  the  eyes  to  see 
objects  above  them. 

Circumfluent.  Flowing  round.  ' 

Circumgyrations.  Motions  in  a circle.  i 

CiHCUMSEPTED.  Wings  whose  margin  is  ' 
everj’where  strengthened  by  a nervure.  i 

Circumvolution.  The  act  of  flying  round. 
CiRRATE.  Terminating  in  a pair  of  curling 
hairy  branches  resembling  tendrils. 

Cirri.  Curled  filamentary  appendages  ; os 
the  feet  of  the  barnacles. 

CiRRiGEROUs.  Supporting  cirri.  I 

CiRRiGRADE.  Moving  by  means  of  cirri.  1 
CiRROSE.  Having  one  or  more  cirri.  ! 

Cirrus.  A lock  of  curling  hair. 

Citrine.  Of  a lemon  colour ; a greenish- 
yellow. 

Class.  A primary  division  of  the  animal  j 
kingdom.  ' 

Classification.  The  act  of  forming  into  | 
classes  or  sets. 

Classified.  Arranged  in  classes. 
Clathrate.  Having  several  elevated  lines 
which  cross  each  other  at  right  angles. 
Clathrose.  When  striie  or  furrows  cross 
each  otlier  at  right  angles. 

Clavatb.  Club-shaped  : linear  at  the  base, 
but  towards  the  apex  growing  gradually 
broader.  In  concliology,  when  one  ex- 
tremity of  the  shell  is  attenuated  and  the 
other  becomes  suddenly  ventricose  or  glo- 
bular, it  is  said  to  be  clavate. 

Claviform.  Whose  vertical  section  is  cu- 
neate,  and  horizontal  circular. 

Cleft.  Cut  into  equal  and  deep  segments, 
but  not  reaching  the  base.  . ' 

Cllmatic.  Pertaining  to,  or  limited  by,  a I 
climate.  | ' 
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Cloaca.  The  cavity  common  to  the  termi- 
nation of  the  intestinal,  urinary,  ami  ge- 
nerative tubes. 

Cloven-kooted.  Having  the  foot  or  hoof 
divided  into  two  parts,  os  the  ox ; bisul- 
cous. 

, Clypeifoum.  Shield-shaped  ; applied  to 
i the  large  prothorax  in  beetles. 

! Clypeate.  Wlien  the  prothorax  quite 
1 covers  and  overshadows  the  head  s or  when 
a concavo-convex  plate  is  affixed  to  the 
outside  of  the  cubit. 

Coalite.  Wlien  parts  usually  separate  are 
i distinguished  neither  by  incisure,  segment, 

1 nor  suture. 

: CoARCTATE.  Enveloped  closely  by  a case, 
03  the  pupa  of  an  insect  which  gives  no 
1 indication  of  the  parts  it  covers, 
j CocuLiTE.  A fossil  shell  having  a mouth 
j like  that  of  a snail. 

1 Cocoon.  An  oblong  ball  or  base  in  which 
1 certain  insects  involve  themselves  and  pass 
their  pupa  state  of  existence  ; os,  the  silk- 
worm involves  itself  in  a cocoon,  by  form- 
ing threads  of  which  its  silk  is  afterwards 
1 composed. 

CocHLEATED.  Spiral,  resembling  a turbi- 
nated shell. 

Coleopterous.  Belonging  to  the  Cohop- 
tera,  an  order  of  insects  in  which  the  first 
pair  of  wings  serves  as  a sheath  to  defend 
the  second  pair. 

COLL.VPSE.  To  close,  by  falling  together. 

Collateral.  Descending  from  the  same 
stock  or  ancestor. 

Colligate.  Adhering,  or  so  fixed  to  any 
part  as  to  have  no  separate  motion  of  its 
own. 

CoLLtFORsr.  When  the  prothorax  is  short 
and  narrow,  and  not  so  conspicuous  as  the 
other  pieces  of  the  trunk. 

CoLLCM  (the  neck).  In  entomology,  the 
constricted  posterior  part  of  a pedunculate 
head,. by  which  it  inosculates  in  the  trunk. 

Colon.  In  anatomy,  the  largest  division  of 
the  intestinal  canal. 

CoLUBRiNE.  Kelating  to  serpents. 

Columella.  The  central  column,  taking 
its  rise  from  the  basal  centre. 

CoLUMELLAR.  Pertaining  to  or  resembling 
a columella. 

Columnar.  Formed  like  the  shaft  of  a co- 
lunm ; the  vertical  section  cuueate,  the 
circular  horizontal. 

CouATE.  The  surface  thickly  covered  by 
very  long  flexible  hairs. 

CoMMiORATE.  To  migrate  together,  or  in 
a body,  from  one  country  to  another. 

^ Commissure.  Articulation  ; a joint,  seam, 

, or  closure ; a suture  in  the  cranium  or 

skull.  Also, certain  parts  in  the  ventricles 
of  the  brain,  uniting  the  two  hemispheres. 

! fkiMPARATivE  Anatomy.  [See  Anatomy.] 

!<  CoMPLANATE.  A convcx  or  irregular  sur- 
! face  having  a plain  light  depression. 

Component.  Forming  a compound  j os,  the 
component  parts  of  a fossil  substance,  &c. 

CoMPOSiTUS  (venlriculus').  The  upper  part 
1 of  the  stomach  of  an  insect,  having  a long 

pear-shaped  cell  for  the  reception  of  blood 
1 sucked  from  animals, 

i COMPLiCANT.  When  the  elytra  lie  a little 
j over  each  other. 

Compound  Eyes.  Those  eyes  of  insects 
which  consist  of  an  aggregate  of  liexagoiial 
lenses. 

Compressed.  Flatted  at  the  sides  vertically. 

CoNCAMERATED.  Arclicd  Over  i vaulted. 

Co.NCAVE.  Hollow,  and  arched  or  rounded, 
os  the  inner  surface  of  a spherical  body. 

CONOAVO-CONCAVE.  Concavc  or  hollow  on 
both  surfaces. 

Concavo-convex.  Concave  on  one  side, 
and  conv’ex  on  the  other. 

Concentric.  Having  a common  centre. 
Surrounding  a centre  ; applied  to  the  di- 
rection taken  by  the  lines  of  growth  in 
spiral  and  other  shells. 

CoNCii-E.  Shells  consisting  of  two  or  more 
pieces  or  valves,  bivalves  or  multivalves. 

CoNCiiiFEROUS.  Pertaining  to  the  Conchi- 
ferce,  a class  of  luvertebrated  animals,  or 
Mollusca  inhabiting  bivalve  shells.  Pro- 
ducing or  having  shells. 

CoNCHiFORM.  AVhen  the  base-covers  of  an 
insect  are  a semi-circular  concavo-convex 
scale  something  resembling  the  valve  of  a 
bivalve  shell. 

CoNCHiFER.  A bivalve  shell  with  unequal 
valves. 

CoNCHiTE.  A fossil  or  petrified  conch  or  shell. 

CoNCHOiDAL.  Resembling  a conch  or  marine 
shell ; having  convex  elevations  and  con- 
cave depressions,  like  shells. 

CoNCUOLOGiCAL.  Pertaining  to  conchology. 

CoNCHOLOGY.  The  science  which  treats  of 
shells  and  their  included  animals. 

CoNCHYLACEOUS.  Pertaining  to  or  resem- 
bling a shell ; as  conchylaceous  impressions. 

CONCOLOBATE.  Of  the  same  colour  with 
another  part. 

Concretion.  The  act  of  growing  together, 
or  of  uniting,  by  other  natural  process,  the 
small  particles  of  matter  into  a mass.  A 
solid  substance  formed  in  the  soft  parts  or 
in  the  cavities  of  animal  bodies. 

CoNDENSATivE.  Having  a power  or  ten- 
dency to  condense. 

Condyloid.  The  projecting  soft  end  or 
process  of  a bone. 

Configure.  To  dispose  in  a certain  form, 
figure,  or  shape. 

Confluent.  Flowing  together  j when  spots 
&c.  run  into  each  other. 

Conformation.  The  particular  structure 
of  a body,  or  disposition  of  the  parts  which 
compose  it. 

Congeneric.  Being  of  the  same  kind  or 
nature. 

Congeners.  Animals  of  the  same  kind  or 
nature. 

Congenial.  Partaking  of  the  same  genus, 
kind,  or  nature  j agreeable  to  the  nature. 

Congenital.  Of  the  same  birth  j born  with 
another. 

Congeries.  A collection  of  several  particles 
or  bodies  in  one  moss  or  aggregate. 

Conglobate.  Formed  or  gathered  into  a 
ball. 

Coni  rostral.  Having  the  beak  shaped  like 
a cone. 

CoN.NATE.  AVhen  parts  that  are  usually 
separated  are,  os  it  were,  soldered  together, 
though  distinguislied  by  a suture. 

Connatural.  Participating  of  the  same 
nature  i connected  by  nature. 
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CoNNicCTiNO  NicRvuJiES.  NcrvurcB  tliat 
running  transversely  or  obliquely  connect 
the  longitudinal  ones,  and  so  form  the 
arcolets. 

CoNNivENT.  The  meeting  of  two  lines  so 
as  to  form  an  angle.  When  erect  wings 
are  so  closely  applied  to  each  other  tliat 
the  corresponding  margins  touch. 

Conoid.  In  anatomy,  a gland  in  the  third 
ventricle  of  the  brain,  Aaped  like  a cone 
or  pine,  and  called  the  pineal  gland. 

CoNOiDicAL.  Having  the  form  of  a conoid 

Consanguineous,  llelated  by  birth ; de- 
scended from  the  same  parent  or  ancestor. 

Consecutive.  Uninterrupted  in  com'se  or 
succession. 

CoNSi’EHSE.  Thickly  sprinkled  with  minute 
irregular  dots  often  confluent. 

CoNSTiiiCT.  Suddenly  and  disproportion- 
ably  smaller  at  one  end. 

CoNSUTE.  Having  very  minute  elevations 
in  a series  at  some  distance  from  each 
other,  of  a different  coiour  from  the  rest 
of  the  surface. 

CoNTEMiiNOUs.  Nearly  allied  ; as  conter- 
minous groups,  &o. 

Contorted.  Twisted,  or  incumbent  on  each 
other  in  an  oblique  direction. 

Contractile.  Having  the  power  of  short- 
ening or  of  drawing  into  smailer  dimen- 
sions. 

Convex.  Rising  or  swelling  on  the  exterior 
surface  into  a round  or  spherical  form. 

Convolute  : Convoluted.  Twisted  spi- 
raily,  or  roiied  regularly  one  over  the 
other  ; when  the  wings  of  an  insect  so  en- 
velope the  body  as  to  give  it  a cylindrical 
form. 

Convolvolent.  When  the  anal  area  is 
horizontal,  incumbent  on  the  back  of  the 
insect,  and  forms  a right  angle  with  the 
rest  of  the  tegmen,  which  is  vertical  and 
covers  the  sides. 

Coracoid.  Shaped  like  a crow’s  beak. 

CORBicuLATE.  When  the  tibia  or  shank  of 
an  insect  is  fringed  with  incnrved  hairs 
calculated  for  carrying  kneaded  pollen. 

CoRCULA.  The  reservoir  in  the  dorsai  chan- 
nel through  which  the  blood  of  insects 
flows.  Each  cqrculum  is  somewhat  pear- 
shaped,  and  has  a distinct,  tough,  and 
eiastic  coat  like  that  of  an  artery ; and 
the  interior  appears  to  be  wholly  filled  with 
blood. 

Cordate  : Cordiform.  Heart-shaped. 
Ovate  or  sub-ovate,  and  hollowed  out  at 
the  base,  without  posterior  angles. 

Coriaceous.  Of  a tough,  flexible,  and  lea- 
ther-like consistence. 

Cornea.  The  transparent  membrane  in  the 
fore  part  of  the  eye,  through  which  the 
rays  of  light  pass. 

Corneous.  Homy  ; of  a horn  colour ; or 
resembling  hom. 

CoRNEO-CALCAREOUS.  A term  in  conchology, 
used  to  express  the  mixture  of  horny  and 
calcareous  matter  which  enters  into  the 
composition  of  some  shells.  It  is  also  ap- 
plied to  those  opercula  which  are  horny 
on  one  side,  and  testaceous  on  the  other. 

Cornets.  The  hard  scaly  processes  w’hich 
move  and  rattle  at  the  end  of  a rattle- 
snake’s tail. 


CoR.viGEROus.  Having  horns  ; as,  comi- 
ucrom  animals. 

Cornua.  Horns,  or  horn-like  processes. 
Corolla.  A little  crown  ; a kind  of  wreath. 
Coronal.  Pertaining  to  the  crown  or  top  of 
the  head.. 

Coronate  Proleos.  Prolegs  that  have  an 
entire  coronet  of  crotchets. 

Coronated.  Crowned  towards  the  apex, 
as  some  shells  are,  by  a row  of  spines, 
tubercles.  Sic. 

CoRONirORM.  Having  the  form  of  a crown. 
CoRi’US.  In  conchology,  the  body  of  the 
shell  i the  lost  or  great  wreath  in  M hich 
the  aperture  is  situated.  , 

Corpuscular.  Relating  to  corpuscles,  or  ' 
small  particles,  supposed  to  be  the  con- 
stituent materials  of  all  large  bodies,  or 
the  elementary  principles  of  matter.  I 

Corrugate.  Corrugated.  When  a sur-  ' 
face  rises  and  falls  in  parallel  angles  more  ’ 
or  less  acute  j wrinkled.  j \ 

Corselet  or  Thorax.  That  part  of  winged  ! 
insects  wliich  answers  to  the  breast  of  other  ' 
animals.  | 

Cortex.  A thin  membrane  covering  the  , 
skin ; the  epidermis.  I 

Corticated.  Resembiing  the  bark  or  rind  I 
of  a tree. 

Corvine.  Relating  to  the  crow  kind. 

Costa,  or  Costalis  (cellula  or  nervura). 
The  cell  or  nervure  nearest  the  upper  mar- 
gin of  each  wing  in  insects. 

Costal.  Pertaining  to  the  sides  of  the  body 
or  the  ribs  ; or  to  the  costa  in  the  wings  of 
insects.  ! 

CosTATB.  Having  several  broad  elevated  ! 

lines.  I 

Coverts,  or  Wing-coverts.  Tlie  lesser 
coverts  of  the  wings  are  the  small  feathers  j 
that  lie  in  several  rows  on  the  bones  of  the  j 
wings  : the  under  coverts  are  those  that 
line  the  inside  of  the  wings  : and  the 
greater  coverts  are  the  feathers  that  lie  ; 
immediately  over  the  quill  feathers  and  ' 

the  secondaries. TAiL-corerte  are  the 

feathers  which  cover  the  tail  on  the  upper  : 
side,  at  the  base.  I 

Co.XA.  The  first  or  basal  joint  of  the  legs  in  ' 
insects.  \ 

Cranial.  Pertaining  to  the  cranium  or 
skull  of  an  animal. 

Cranium.  The  skull  of  an  animal. 

Craw.  The  crop  or  first  stomach  of  fowls  ; 

an  expansion  of  the  gullet.  | 

Crenate.  Crenated.  Marked  with  small 
notches,  not  sufficiently  raised  or  defined  to  j 
be  compared  to  teeth. 

Cremaster.  The  anal  hooks  by  which  , 
many  pupa:  suspend  themselves.  | 

Crenelated.  Notched  at  the  margin;  ■ 
having  the  edge  cut,  as  it  we^e,  into  very 
small  scallops. 

Crepera.  a gleam  of  paler  colour  upon  a 
dark  ground. 

Crepitation.  The  act  of  bursting  with  a 
frequent  repetition  of  sharp  and  abrupt 
sounds. 

Crepuscular.  Pertaining  to  the  twilight ; 
as,  certain  birds  and  insects  are  creptis- 
cnlar  ; thereby  denoting  that  they  are  seen  | 
on  the  wing  late  in  the  evening  and  before  ; 
sunrise. 


Ckkst.  a tuft  of  feathers  on  the  head  of 
! certain  birds. 

! Crested.  Adorned  with  a crest  or  plume. 

. Crestless.  Without  a crest. 

! Cretaceous.  Abounding  with  chalk  j hav- 
! ing  the  quality  of  chalk. 

' Cribkieor-U.  Resembling  a sieve  : a term 
in  anatomy,  applied  to  tlie  lamin  of  the 
I ethmoid  bone,  through  wliich  the  fibres  of 
I the  olfactory  nerve  pass  to  the  nose. 

Ckimte.  Covered  with  long  thin  hair ; 
having  the  appearance  of  tufts  of  hair. 

, Crin'Oid.  Belonging  to  the  Crinoideatis,  or 
j ichiruxlermata,  fossils  which  resemble 
I lilies. 

! Ckisrated.  Curled,  or  rough  with  waving 
' lines. 

I Cristate.  Having  one  or  two  very  elevated 
lines,  usually  crenate. 

Crocodilian.  Relating  to  the  crocodile  or 
other  Saurian  reptiles. 

Crop.  The  first  stomach  of  a fowl ; the 
craw. 

Cruciate.  Divided  to  the  middle  into  four 
opposite  arms,  the  angles  being  eitlicr  four 
right  ones,  or  two  obtuse  and  two  acute. 

Crcciato-complicate.  When  the  wings 
(of  an  insect)  arc  crossed  and  folded. 

Cbuciato-in'CUmbext.  Wings  crossed  but 
! not  folded,  and  covering  the  back. 

Cruciform.  Disposed  in  the  form  of  a 
cross. 

Crura.  Processes  resembling  legs. 

Crural.  Belonging  to  the  leg. 

Crustaceous.  Belonging  to  the  class  of 
articulated  animals  termed  Crustacea, 
having  a soft  and  jointed  shell ; ns  the 
crab,  lobster,  shrimp,  &c. 

Cbustaceoloov.  That  part  of  zoology  wliich 
treats  of  crustaceous  animals,  arranging 
them  in  orders,  tribes,  and  families,  and 
describing  their  forms  and  habits. 

Cryptobraxciiiate.  Pertaining  to  those 
molluscous  and  articulate  animals  which 
have  no  conspicuous  gills. 

Crystalline.  The  white  splendour  of 
crystal  or  gloss. 

Cubical.  Six-sided,  with  sides  quadrate. 

Cuboid.  Cuboidal.  Having  tlie  form  of  a 
cube,  or  differing  but  little  from  it. 

CucuLLATE.  When  tlie  prothorax  is  ele- 
vated into  a kind  of  ventricose  cowl  or 
hood  which  receives  the  head. 

C u c u M I F o R M.  Cucumber-siiaped  : whose 
longitudinal  section  is  oblong,  and  trans- 
verse circular. 

CuLiciFORM.  In  form  resembling  a flea. 

CuBMEN.  That  part  of  the  ujiper  mandible 
of  a bird  which  runs  along  the  middle  and 
often  slopes  on  each  side. 

CuLTRATE.  CULTRATED.  Straight  On  one 
side  and  curved  on  the  other.  Sharp-edged 
and  pointed  ; os,  the  beak  of  a bird  is  con- 
vex and  cultrated. 

CuLTRiFORM.  A thrce-sidcd  body  with  two 
equal  sides  large  and  the  third  small. 

CUNEATE.  CUNEATED.  CUNEIFORM.  Shaped 
like  a wedge.  Having  the  longitudinal 
diameter  exceeding  the  transverse,  and 
narrowing  gradually  downwards. 

Cupreous.  Of  the  bright  colour  of  new 
copper. 

Cursorial.  Adapted  for  running. 
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Cuspidate.  Terminating  in  a long  setifonn  | 
point. 

Cutaneous.  Existing  on  or  affecting  the  I 
skin. 

Cuticle.  A thin  pellucid  membrane  cover- 
ing the  true  skin. 

CuTicuLAR.  Pertaining  to  the  cuticle  or 
external  coat  of  the  skin. 

CycLOBRANCiiiATA.  Tliosc  molluBCous  ani- 
mals which  have  the  gills  disposed  in  a 
circle. 

Cylindrical.  A mathematical  form,  which  ] 
like  many  others,  is  used  by  conchologists  I 
with  great  latitude,  and  applied  to  any  i 
shell  the  body  of  which  is  somewhat  j 
straight,  with  the  ends  cither  rounded, 
flat,  or  conical.  | 

Cylindriform.  Having  the  form  of  a 
cylinder.  } 

Cymbiform.  Shaped  like  a boat.  When  ' 

the  margin  of  the  thora.v  and  elytra  of 
an  insect  are  recurved  so  as  to  give  a body 
the  resemblance  of  the  inside  of  a boat, 
they  are  said  to  be  cymbiform.  i 

Cyst.  A bag  or  tunic  which  includes  morbid 
matter  in  animal  bodies.  | 

Decapodous.  Pertaining  to  those  crusta- 
ceous and  molluscous  animals  which  have 
ten  feet. 

Decaton.  The  tenth  segment  of  insects. 

Deciduous.  Parts  which  are  annually  shed, 
or  do  not  last  the  lifetime  of  the  animal. 
A shell  is  described  as  deciduous  where 
there  is  a tendency  in  the  apex  of  the  spire 
to  fall  off. 

Decollated.  The  term  applied  to  univalve 
shells  in  which  the  apex  or  head  is  worn 
off  in  the  progress  of  growth.  This  hap- 
pens more  particularly  to  those  shells 
whose  apex  or  nucleus  is  composed  of  a 
transparent  glassy  substance,  much  more 
fragile  than  the  rest  j and  this  part  being 
deserted  by  the  animal,  which  lives  in  the 
lower  whorls,  it  is  exposed  to  accident  and 
the  decomposing  power  of  water  : it  con- 
sequently falls  off,  and  is  then  said  to  he 
decollated. 

Decorticated.  Divested  of  the  epidermis 
or  skin. 

Decussated.  An  epithet  generally  applied 
to  striae  or  lines  which  are  crossed,  or 
which  intersect  each  other  perpendicularly 
or  horizontally. 

Dedentition.  The  shedding  of  teeth. 

Defle-yed  : Deflected.  Bent  down  ; bent 
or  turned  aside.  When  the  wings  of  in- 
sects at  rest,  covering  each  other,  are  so 
bent  downwards  as  to  imitate  a roof,  of 
which  their  interior  margin  forms  the 
ridge. 

Dehiscence.  The  splitting  open  of  the  bag 
containing  the  insect’s  eggs. 

Dehiscent.  When  the  base-covers  diverge 
a little  at  the  apex. 

Deltoid.  Triangular. 

Dendritic.  Branched  like  a tree. 

Dentary.  Relating  to  dentition,  or  to  the 
teeth  ; as  the  dentary  system. 

Dentate.  Dentated.  Toothed  j having 
tooth-like  processes. 

Denticle.  A small  tooth  or  projecting 
point,  like  the  tooth  of  a fine  saw. 
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Denticulatbd.  Set  witli  small  teeth. 

Dentoii).  Having  tlie  form  of  tcetli. 

Henujued.  Divested  of  covering  j laid 
bare. 

DiiritKSSED.  Pressed  down  or  flatted  hori- 
zontally 5 low,  shallow,  flat.  '' 

Dei-i.bmed.  Stripped  of  feathers  or  plumes. 

Dee.mal.  Belonging  to  the  skin. 

Desiccative.  Having  a tendency  to  ex- 
haust moisture. 

Detersive.  Having  power  to  cleanse  from 
olfensive  matter. 

Dextral.  Right-handed.  Spiral  shells  are 
said  to  be  dextral  when  the  aperture  faces 
the  right  hand  of  the  observer,  the  shell 
being  held  with  the  apex  upwards. 

Diameter.  The  thickness  of  a body,  known 
by  a right  line  passing  through  its  centre. 

Diapuonous.  Clear  and  transparent. 

Dl,u?hraom.  a muscular  membrane  placed 
transversely  across  the  trunk  of  the  human 
body,  at  about  its  middle  portion,  dividing 
it  into  two  pretty  nearly  equal  halves  : it 
is  one  of  the  chief  organs  of  respiration  ; 
its  chief  function  consisting  in  alternately 
increasing  and  diminishing  the  capacity 
of  the  thorax  and  abdomen.  This  term  is 
also  applied  to  the  septa,  by  which  the 
chambers  of  multilocular  and  other  shells 
are  divided  from  each  other. 

Dicerous.  a term  for  any  insect  that  has 
two  antennie. 

Dichotomous.  Dividing  regularly  in  pairs. 

Dibactylous.  Having  two  toes. 

Didymous.  When  areolets  are  nearly  di- 
vided into  two  by  a nervure. 

Diffused.  Dispersed,  or  extended  in  alt 
directions. 

Digitated.  Branched  out  into  long  points, 
or  having  finger-shaped  processes. 

Digitiqeade.  Walking  on  the  tips  of  the 
toes. 

Dilatahility.  The  quality  of  admitting 
expansion  by  the  elastic  force  of  the  body 
itself,  or  of  another  elastic  substance  acting 
upon  it. 

Dilatate.  Disproportionably  broad  in  part. 

DiLATATioir.  A spreading  or  extending  in 
all  directions. 

Diluvial.  Etfected  or  produced  by  a deluge, 
more  especially  applied  to  the  general  de- 
luge in  the  days  of  Noah. 

Diluvium.  A deposit  of  superficial  loam, 
sand,  gravel,  &c.  caused  by  the  deluge. 

DniEROus.  When  the  trunk  of  an  insect 
I consists  of  two  greater  segments. 

Dimidiate.  When  the  base-covers  are  about 
j half  the  length  of  the  abdomen. 

: Dimidiated.  Divided  into  two  equal  parts. 

Dimyary.  a bivalve  whose  shell  is  closed 
I by  two  muscles. 

Dioptric.  Dioptrical.  Relating  to  that 
part  of  optics  which  treats  of  the  refrac- 
tions of  light  passing  through  diflerent 
mediums,  as  tlirough  air,  water,  or  glass. 

I Dipterous.  Having  two  wings  only.  Per- 
j taining  to  the  Diptera,  or  those  insects 
i which  have  two  wings. 

Disc.  The  middle  of  a surface.  The  middle 
part  of  the  valves  of  a shell,  or  that  which 
lies  between  the  umbo  and  the  margin. 

Discoid  : Discoidal.  Disc-shaped;  much 
flattened.  A spiral  shell  is  said  to  be  dis- 


coi</«/,  when  the  whorls  are  so  horizontally 
convolute  as  to  form  a flattened  spire. 

Discolorate.  Of  a diflerent  colour  from 
the  other  part.  When  the  upper  and  under 
sides  of  Lepidoptera  are  of  a diltercnt 
colour. 

Disconti.n'uous.  Where  parts  which  arc 
usually  connected  are  suddenly  inter- 
rupted. 

Discuhitory.  Inclining  sideways  ; fitted 
to  a leaning  posture. 

Discursive.  Moving  or  roving  alxiut. 

Disgorge.  To  eject  or  discharge  from  the 
stomach,  throat,  or  mouth. 

Dishevelled.  Spread  out  loosely  and  in 
disorder. 

Dishorned.  Stripped  of  horns. 

Disinfected.  Cleansed  from  infection. 

Disintegrated.  Separated  into  integrant 
parts  without  chemical  action. 

Disjunct.  When  the  head,  trunk,  and  ab- 
domen of  an  insect  are  separated  by  a deep 
incisure. 

Dislocate.  To  put  out  of  joint.  In  geo- 
logy, the  displacement  of  parts  of  rocks, 
or  portions  of  strata,  from  the  situations 
which  they  originally  occupied.  . 

Dismemberment.  Tlie  act  of  severing  a 
limb  or  limbs  from  tlie  body  ; separation 
of  the  members  ; mutilation. 

Disorganize.  To  break  or  destroy  organic  ' 
structure.  I 

Displujied.  stripped  or  deprived  of  plumes  ' 
or  feathers.  j 

Distichous.  AVhen  the  joints  of  the  an-  ' 
tennai  generally  terminate  in  a fork.  j 

Distinct.  When  spots,  &c.  do  not  touch  or  | 
run  into  each  other,  but  are  completely  , 
separate. 

Divaricate.  Divaricated.  Standing  out  ' 
very  wide  ; spreading  out  widely.  When  | 
wings  of  insects  at  rest  are  somewhat  j 
erect  but  diverge  from  each  other. 

Divarication.  A crossing  or  intersection  ! 
of  fibres  at  different  angles.  | 

Diverging.  Tending  to  different  parts  from  | 
one  point. 

Doe.  The  female  of  the  fallow  deer. 

Dormant.  Sleeping  ; in  a state  of  rest  and 
inaction. 

Dorsal.  Pertaining  to  the  back  ; adhering 
to  the  back  ; as  the  dorsal  fin  of  a fish.  A 
dorsal  shell  is  one  placed  on  the  back  of 
the  animal.  The  dorsal  part  of  a bi- 
valve shell  is  that  on  which  the  hinge  is 
placed  ; the  opposite  margins  are  termed 
ventral : the  dorsal  surface  of  a spiral  j 
univalve  is  that  which  is  seen  when  the 
aperture  is  turned  from  the  observer. 

Dorsi  BRANCHIATE.  Having  gills  attached 
to  the  back,  as  in  moUusca  belonging  to 
the  Dorsibranchiata. 

Dorso-intestinal.  a part  which  is  on 
the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  intestines. 

Dorsuji.  In  conchology,  the  back  or  upper 
outward  surface  of  the  body  of  the  shell, 
when  laid  upon  the  aperture  or  opening. 

Dove-cot.  A small  building  or  box  in 
which  domestic  pigeons  breed. 

Drake.  The  male  of  the  duck  kind. 

Dredge.  A drag-net  for  taking  oysters  and 
other  mollusca. 

Dredginq-jiachine.  An  engine  used  to 
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take  up  mud  or  gravel  from  the  bottom  of 
rivers,  &c. 

DuooE.sfii.  The  first  portion  of  the  small 
intestines. 

Di’i’LiCATE-i’ECTixATE.  Wicn  the  antenniB 
are  bipcctiiiate  with  the  branches  on  each 
side  altcruatcly  long  and  short. 

Duplicatile.  Folded  transversely,  as  the 
i wings  of  some  coleopterous  insects. 

DrPLiCATioxs  (generally  of  the  skirt).  Ke- 
gular  wrinkles  or  folds. 

Ecnrsis.  A sloughing  or  moulting  of  the 
skin,  as  in  serpents  and  caterpillars. 

Echixated.  Set  with  spines,  or  bristled, 
like  a hedgehog  ; when  the  surface  is 
covered  with  pustules  produced  into  spines. 

Ecuixite.  a calcareous  petrifaction  of  the 
echinus  or  sea-hedgehog. 

Edextclous.  Toothless. 

Edextate.  Edextated.  Destitute  or  de- 
prived of  teeth. 

EnKiopniuAXJiA.  The  Crustacea  with  sessile 
eyes. 

Efflorescext.  Shooting  into  white  spi- 
culai,  forming  a white  dust  on  the  sur- 
face. 

Effuse.  Having  the  lips  (of  a shell)  sepa- 
! rated  by  a groove  or  channel. 

Egest.  To  void,  as  excrement. 

Ego.  a body  formed  in  the  females  of  birds 
and  certain  other  animals,  containing  an 
embryo  or  foetus  of  the  same  species,  or  a 
substance  from  which  a like  animal  is 
produced.  The  eggs  of  fish  and  some 
other  animals  are  united  by  a viscous 
substance,  and  called  spavm.  Most  reptiles 
and  insects  are  oviparous. 

I Eject.  To  discharge  through  the  natural 
i passages  or  emunctuaries  ; to  evacuate. 

Elaboratixo.  Improved  by  successive 
I operations. 

Elemext.  The  substance  which  forms  the 
: natural  or  most  suitable  habitation  of  an 

I animal ; as,  water  is  the  proper  element  of 
^ fishes  : air,  of  man. 

Elephaxtixe.  Pertaining  to  or  resembling 
the  elephant ; huge. 

Ellipsoid.  Having  the  longitudinal  section 
elliptical,  and  the  transverse  circular. 

Elliptic.  Oval,  but  having  the  longitudinal 
diameter  more  than  twice  the  length  of  the 
transverse. 

Eloxoated.  Lengthened ; extended  to  a 
considerable  length. 

Elttr.1.  The  external  wings,  orwing-cases, 
of  coleopterous  and  other  insects.  They 
! arc  called  coriaceous  when  composed  of  a 
tough,  leathery  substance,  which  will  bend 
readily  without  breaking,  but  will  never 
fold  naturally  ; senti-coriaceotis  when  the 
basal  portion  of  them  is  leathery,  and  the 
apical  portion  membranaceous  and  trans-  I 
parent ; and  reticulated  wlien  they  are 
covered  by  an  infinity  of  nervures  crossing 
each  other  in  every  direction,  as  is  ex- 
emplified in  the  Dragon-flies. 

Emaroixate.  Emaroixated.  Notched  or 
hollowed  out ; applied  to  the  edges  or  mar- 
gins of  shells,  when,  instead  of  being  level, 
they  are  hollowed  out ; notched  round  the 
edges  ; when  the  end  has  an  obtuse  notch 
taken  out. 


Embossed.  Having  several  parts  of  a dif- 
ferent shape  and  higher  than  the  rest  of 
the  surface. 

Embryo.  The  first  rudiments  of  an  animal 
in  the  womb. 

E.MUNCTORIES.  Parts  which  serve  to  carry 
out  of  the  body  noxious  particles  or  cxcre- 
mentitious  matter. 

Excepiialous.  Having  a distinct  head  ; as 
the  molluscous  animals  termed  Encephalce, 

Ennaton.  The  ninth  segment  in  insects. 

Eksate.  Gradually  tapering  till  it  ends  in 
a point. 

Ensiform.  Shaped  like  a sword. 

Extire.  Not  interrupted;  notemarginated. 

Entomolite.  a fossil  or  petrified  insect. 

Extomolooical.  Pertaining  to  Entomo- 
logy, or  that  part  of  Natural  History  which 
treats  of  Insects. 

Extomology.  That  branch  of  natural 
science  which  treats  of  insects  ; the  term 
being  derived  from  the  two  Greek  words 
entomon,  an  insect,  and  logos,  a disconrse. 
No  portion  of  Animated  Nature  requires 
more  careful  and  elaborate  attention  on 
the  part  of  those  who  make  it  their  study  ; 
whether  we  regard  the  prodigious  numbers 
which  it  comprehends,  and  consequently 
the  formidable  array  of  scientific  terms 
which  it  presents  to  the  learner ; the  ad- 
mirable economy  of  insects  ; their  won- 
derful metamorphoses ; the  brilliant  co- 
louring of  some,  the  extraordinary  struc- 
ture of  others,  or  the  minute  dimensions 
of  myriads  of  living  creatures,  all  curiously 
organized  and  adapted  for  their  respective 
spheres.  In  short,  although  to  the  merely 
superficial  observer  it  may  appear  a trifling 
pursuit,  it  is  a study  that  cannot  fail  to 
call  into  exercise  the  highest  powers  of  the 
mind,  and  to  implant  in  it  a profound 
reverence  for  the  Wisdom,  Power,  and 
Goodness  of  the  Creator.  [See  Insects.] 

Extomostracous.  Pertaining  to  an  order 
of  small  Crustaceans,  many  of  which  are 
enclosed  in  an  integument,  like  a bivalve 
shell. 

Ektozoa.  Those  parasitical  animals  which 
exist  within  other  animals. 

Extrochite.  a kind  of  extraneous  fossil, 
usually  about  an  incli  in  length,  and  made 
up  of  round  joints,  which,  when  separated, 
are  called  trochites.  They  are  striated 
from  the  centre  to  the  circumference,  and 
have  a cavity  in  the  middle. 

Eocene.  In  geology,  the  older  tertiary 
period,  in  which  the  extremely  small  pro- 
portion of  living  species  indicates  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  existing  state 
of  animate  creation. 

Ephemeral.  Beginning  and  ending  in  a 
day  ; ns  the  ephemera  or  day-fly  in  its 
imago  or  perfect  state. 

Epidermal.  Belonging  to  the  cuticle  or 
scarf-skin. 

Epidermis.  The  outer  covering  or  scarf- 
skin.  The  membranous  covering  or  fibrous 
homy  coating  of  some  shells. 

Epigastric.  Pertaining  to  the  upper  part 
of  the  abdomen  ; as,  the  epigastric  region, 

Epimeral.  Pertaining  to  the  segment  of  an 
articulated  animal  which  is  above  the 
joint  of  the  limb. 
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Ei’iPiiitAOsr.  The  mcmbranaceoua  or  culca- 
reoua  substance  by  -wliieli  some  species  of 
molluscs  close  to  the  aperture  of  tlie  shell 
■when  tliey  retire  within  to  hibernate. 

Epiploon.  The  fatty  membrane  which 
covers  or  occupies  the  interspaces  of  the 
entrails  in  the  abdomen. 

Epistoma.  The  space  between  the  antennm 
and  oral  cavity  in  Crustacea. 

Episteiinal.  Pertaining  to  that  part  of  an 
articulate  animal  wliich  is  immediately 
above  the  sternum. 

Epithelium.  The  thin  epidermal  mem- 
brane which  covers  the  mucous  mem- 
branes. 

Epizoa.  The  class  of  imperfectly  organized 
parasitic  crustaceans  which  live  upon  other 
animals. 

Epizootic.  In  geology,  an  epithet  given  to 
sucli  mountains  as  contain  animal  remains 
in  their  natural  or  in  a petrified  state,  or 
the  impressions  of  animal  substances. 
Also,  an  epithet  for  a disease  which  prevails 
among  cattle,  in  the  same  manner  as  an 
epidemic  does  among  men. 

Equate.  Without  larger  partial  elevations 
or  depressions. 

Equicrueal.  Ha-ving  legs  of  equal  length. 

Equilateral.  Having  all  sides  alike  : ap- 
plied to  bivalve  shells,  when  a line  drawn 
perpendicularly  from  the  apex  would  di- 
■vide  tile  shell  into  two  equal  parts. 

EQUiLmRiTV.  The  state  of  being  equally 
balanced ; equilibrium. 

Equine.  Pertaining  to  a horse  or  to  the 
genus. 

Equipendent.  Hanging  in  equipoise. 

Equivalve.  Having  both  valves  of  equal 
dimensions. 

Equivoeous.  Feeding  or  subsisting  on  horse- 
flesh. 

Erect.  Nearly  perpendicular. 

Erectile.  A term  applied  to  a tissue  pecu- 
liar to  some  parts  of  tlie  animal  body ; 
and  which  is  formed  of  veins,  arteries,  and 
nervous  filaments. 

Erecto-patent.  When  the  primary  wings 
of  an  insect  at  rest  are  erect  and  the  se- 
condary horizontal. 

Erosb.  Irregularly  notched,  as  if  gnawed. 

Erubescence.  Redness  of  the  skin  or  sur- 
face of  any  thing. 

Eruoinous  or  ADruginous.  Green  -with  a 
blue  tint : the  colour  of  the  rust  of  copper, 
verdigris. 

EsCjUIGATOire.  a nursery  of  snails. 

Esciiarotic.  Having  the  power  of  searing 
or  destroying  the  flesh. 

Esculent.  Eatable,  or  that  may  safely  be 
used  by  man  as  food. 

Estival.  Pertaining  to  summer,  or  con- 
tinuing during  the  summer. 

Etumoidal.  Pertaining  to  a bone  at  the 
top  of  the  root  of  the  nose,  called  the  eth- 
moid. 

Eupeptic.  Ha-ving  good  digestion. 

Eviscerated.  Deprived  of  the  intestines. 

Exarticulation.  The  dislocation  of  a 
joint. 

E.xcavate.  a depression  the  arc  of  which 
is  not  the  segment  of  a circle. 

E.xscinded.  When  the  end  has  an  angular 
notch  taken  out. 

Exclsion.  a cutting  out  or  cutting  off  any 
part  of  the  body. 

Excoriated.  Abraded  ; the  skin  or  cuticle 
rubbed  or  worn  off. 

Excrejientitiou.s.  Consisting  of  matter 
evacuated,  or  proper  to  be  evacuated,  from 
the  animal  body. 

Excrescence.  Any  tumour,  wart,  or  pre- 
ternatural enlargement  or  supeifluous 
part. 

Excretory  : Excretive.  Having  the 

quality  of  excreting  or  throwing  off  exere- 
mentitious  matter  by  the  glands. 

E.xcurved.  When  curved  outwards. 
Exfoliated.  Separated  in  thin  scales,  as  a 
carious  bone. 

Exosseous.  Without  bones ; destitute  of 
bones.  , 

Exotic.  Produced  in  a foreign  country.  i 

E.xpalpate.  When  an  imperfect  mouth  v 
has  no  palpi. 

Expanded.  AVhen  wings  at  rest  are  hori- 
zontally extended  and  do  not  cover  each  ' 
other.  1 

Explanate.  When  the  sides  of  the  pro- 
thorax are  so  depressed  and  dilated  as  to 
form  a broad  margin.  ; 

Exsanguious.  Destitute  of  red  blood.  |i 

Exscutellate.  When  an  insect  has  no  -vi- 
sible scutellum,it  being  wholly  covered  by 
the  prothorax. 

Exserted.  When  the  head  of  an  insect 
is  quite  disengaged  from  the  trunk. 
Extended.  'When  wings  at  rest  do  not  lie 
upon  the  body. 

E. xtensor  (.muscle').  A muscle  which  serves 
to  extend  or  straighten  any  part  of  the 
body,  as  an  arm  or  finger  : it  is  opposed  to 
flexor. 

Extinct.  Having  ceased  to  exist,  and, 
when  discovered,  only  ■ found  in  a fossil 
state. 

Extraocular.  Applied  to  the  antennss 
when  they  are  inserted  on  the  outsides  of 
the  eyes. 

Extrageneous.  Belonging  to  another 
kind.  1 

Extravasated.  Forced  or  let  out  of  its 
proper  vessels  ; as,  extravasated  blood. 
Exuvle.  Cast  skins,  shells,  or  coverings  of 
animals,  or  any  parts  which  are  shed  or 
cast  off.  Also,  the  remains  of  animals  : 
which  at  some  period,  long  antecedent, 
were  deposited  in  the  earth. 

Exuvial.  Pertaining  to  the  spoils  or  re-  i. 
mains  of  animals  found  in  the  earth,  sup- 
posed  to  be  deposited  there  at  the  Deluge,  ! | 
or  some  great  convulsion  which  the  terra-  : • 
queous  globe  has  undergone.  '! 

i 

Facet.  A small  surface : applied  to  the  \ 
composite  eyes  of  insects.  j 

Facial.  Pertaining  to  the  face  ;•  os  the  fa-  : i 
cial  artery,  nerve,  &c.  I 

F. ECES.  Excrement.  j 

Falcate.  Falcated.  Bent  or  hooked  like 

a scythe  ; curved  with  the  apex  acute.  1 

Falciform.  Long  and  curved,  in  the  shape  | 
of  a sickle  : a word  applied  to  the  mandi-  | 
bles  of  insects. 

False  Legs  (of  insects).  Certain  prehensile  . 
appendages  on  the  lower  segments  of  the  | ’ 
body  of  the  larva:. 
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Faxo.  a tusk,  or  long  sharp-pointed  tooth  ) 
a claw  or  talon. 

Fari.xose.  Covered  with  a fixed  mealy 
powder  resembling  flour. 

Fascia.  A broad  transverse  stripe,  or  co- 
loured band.  A word  much  used  in  de- 
scribing the  painting  or  markings  of  in- 
sects : as  Pyramidate  fascia  ; a band  which 
juts  out  into  an  angle  on  one  side. — Macu- 
lar fascia;  a band  consisting  of  distinct 
spots Articulate  fascia;  a band  con- 

sisting of  contiguous  spots. — Dimidiate 
fascia ; a band  traversing  only  half  the 
wing  — Abbreviate  fascia  ; a band  travers- 
ing less  than  half  the  wing.  — Sesquialte- 
rous  fascia;  when  both  wings  are  tra- 
versed by  a continued  band,  and  either  the 
primary  or  secondary  by  another — Scs- 
guitertioua fascia;  when  awing  orelytrum 
contains  a band  and  the  third  of  a band. 

Fasciated.  Filieted,  or  covered  with  trans- 
verse bands. 

Fascicle.  Fasciculus.  A small  bundle, 
bunch,  or  tuft. 

Fascicui-ate.  AVhen  antennie  have  several 
bundles  of  hair. 

Fasciculated.  Consisting  of  little  bundles. 

Fascicule.  A bundle  of  thick-set  hairs 
often  converging  at  the  surface. 

Fastigiate.  When  the  base-covers  are  of 
equal  or  greater  length  than  the  abdomen, 
and  transverse  at  the  end. 

Fauces.  A cavity  behind  the  tongue,  from 
which  tlie  pharynx  and  larynx  proceed. 

Fauxa.  The  animals  indigenous  or  pecu- 
liar to  any  country. 

Fawx-colouked.  a reddish  brown. 

Feathered.  Clothed  or  covered  with  fea- 
thers, os  a bird. 

Fecifork.  The  anal  fork  on  which  the 
larva:  of  certain  insects  carry  their  faices. 

Fecuxdated.  Rendered  prolific  ; impreg- 
nated. 

Felixe.  Pertaining  to  cats,  or  to  their  spe- 
cies ; as,  the  feline  race,  &c. 

Femoral.  Beionging  to  the  thigh. 

Femur.  The  second  joint  of  the  legs  in 
insects.' 

Fexestrate.  When  one  or  two  definite 
spaces  in  a Lepidopterous  wing  are  denuded 
of  scaies. 

Ferixe.  Wild ; untamed  ; as  lions,  tigers, 
and  other  predatory  animals. 

Ferruoixous.  Of  the  colour  of  rust ; a yel- 
lowish brown  with  some  red. 

Festucixe.  Being  of  a straw  colour. 

Fibre.  A fine  slender  filiform  body  which 
constitutes  a part  of  the  frame  of  animals. 
Some  are  soft  and  flexible,  others  more 
hard  and  elastic  i some  are  nervous  and 
fleshy,  while  others  appear  to  be  composed 
of  still  smaller  fibres.  They  constitute  the 
substance  of  the  bones,  cartilages,  liga- 
ments, membranes,  nerves,  veins,  arteries, 
and  muscles. 

Fibril.  An  extremely  slender  fibre,  or  the 
branch  of  a fibre. 

Fibrixe.  a soft,  solid,  white,  slightly  elastic, 
and  inodorous  substance,  constituting  the 
principal  part  of  animal  muscle  : it  exists 
in  the  chyle,  the  blood,  &c.  and  may  be  re- 
garded os  tlie  most  abundant  constituent  of 
animal  bodies. 
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Fibrous.  Composed  or  eonsisting  of  fibres  j 
as,  a fibrous  body  or  substance. 

Fibula.  The  outer  and  lesser  bone  of  the 
leg,  much  smaller  than  the  tibia. 

Filamextous.  Consisting  of  thread-like 
fllnmcnts. 

Filiform.  Tliread-shaped  : slender  and  of 
equal  thickness. 

Fimbriate  : Fimbriated.  Fringed,  i.e. 
when  a part  is  terminated  by  hairs  or  bris- 
tles that  are  not  parallel* 

Fix-footed.  Palmated  j having  feet  with 
toes  connected  by  a membrane. 

Fixlet.  a very  small  fin  or  process  to  assist 
a fish’s  motion. 

Fissiparous.  Capable  of  being  multiplied 
by  the  voluntary  cleavage  of  the  individual 
into  two  parts. 

Fissiped.  Having  the  toes  imconnected  by 
a membrane. 

Fissirostral.  Belonging  to  the  Fissirostres, 
a family  of  passerine  .birds  of  whicli  the 
beak  is  short,  broad,  slightly  hooked,  and 
the  opening  of  the  mouth  very  wide.  This 
family  comprises  the  swallows  and  goat- 
suckers. 

Fissure.  A little  cleft,  or  narrow  chasm. 

Fistula.  The  intermediate  subquadrangu- 
lar  pipe,  in  insects,  formed  by  the  union 
of  the  two  branches  of  the  antlia,  which 
conveys  the  nectar  to  the  pharynx. 

Flabellate.  When  the  antennae  on  one 
side  send  forth  from  tlie  joints,  except 
those  at  the  base,  long  flat  flexile  branches, 
which  open  and  shut  like  the  sticks  of  a 
fan. 

Flabelliform.  Fan-shaped. 

Flaccid.  Soft  and  weak ; hanging  down 
by  its  own  weight. 

Flagellum.  An  appendix  to  the  legs  of 
Crustacea,  resembling  a whip. 

Flame-colour.  Of  a bright  yellow  colour. 

Flamxiferous.  Producing  flame. 

Fledged.  Furnished  with  feathers,  as  a 
bird. 

Fleeced.  Furnished  with  a fleece  j as,  a 
sheep  is  well  fleeced. 

Flexile.  Flexible.  Yielding  to  pressure  j 
that  may  be  easily  bent. 

Flexor  (muscle).  A muscle  whose  office  is 
to  bend  the  part  to  wliich  it  belongs  : it  is 
opposed  to  extensor. 

Flexuous.  Bending  ; changing  its  course 
in  a curved  direction  ; with  angles  gently 
winding. 

Flirt.  A sudden  jerk  ; a darting  motion. 

Flocculate.  When  the  posterior  coxie  are 
distinguished  by  a curling  lock  of  hair. 

Flocculext.  Coalescing  and  adhering  in 
small  flakes. 

Flushed.  Suddenly  aroused  and  on  the 
wing  ; ns  a covey  of  partridges  when  sur- 
prised. 

Fluviatile.  Of  or  belonging  to  rivers,  or 
to  fresh  water  ; living  in  fresh  water. 

Fodder.  Dry  food  for  cattle. 

Fcetus.  The  young  of  -viviparous  animals 
in  the  womb,  and  of  oviparous  in  the  egg, 
after  it  is  perfectly  formed  ; before  wliich 
time  it  is  called  an  embryo. 

Foliaceous.  Deaf- like  ; shaped  or  arranged 
like  leaves  ; scarcely  tliicker  than  a leaf. 

Foliated.  Bent  into  lamina:  •,  composed  of 
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thin  plates,  lying  on  each  other,  as  in  the 
shell  of  the  oyster. 

F0U0L.B.  Appendages  of  the  tclum  of  in- 
Bcets. 

Foli-iolb.  a minute  gland,  or  little  bag, 
in  animal  bodies,  serving  the  purposes  of 
secretion. 

FoitAMiNOUS.  Perforated;  full  of  holes. 

FonCBPS.  An  instrument  formed  somewhat 
after  the  manner  of  a pair  of  pincers  or 
tongs,  and  used  in  surgery. 

Forcipated.  Formed  Uke  a forceps,  to  open 
and  inclose. 

Fore-legs.  The  first  or  anterior  pair  of 
legs. 

Formic  (acid.)  The  acid  of  ants. 

Fornicate.  Concave  above  and  convex  be- 
neath. 

Fossiliferous.  Having  the  quality  of,  or 
tending  to  produce  fossils  : applied  to  the 
strata  which  contain  the  remains  of  ani- 
mals and  plants. 

Fossilize.  To  become  or  to  be  changed  into 
a fossil. 

Fos.sils.  Bodies  of  animal  or  vegetable 
origin,  accidentally  buried  in  the  earth,  as 
shells,  bones,  and  other  substances,  and 
become  petrified. 

Fossorial.  a term  applied  to  animals  which 
dig  their  retreats  and  seek  their  food  in  the 
earth. 

Fossorius.  a term  for  the  leg  of  an  insect 
when  with  either  palmate  or  digitate  tibiaj. 

Fossulate.  Having  one  or  more  long  and 
narrow  depressions. 

Foveolate.  Having  one  or  more  roundish 
and  rather  deep  deiiressions. 

Frugivorous.  Feeding  on  fruits,  seeds,  or 
corn,  as  birds  and  other  animals. 

Frumentarioos.  Pertaining  to  wheat  or 
other  grain. 

Frit.  A swarm  or  crowd  of  little  fish. 

Fulcrant.  When  the  trochanter  merely 
props  the  thigh  below  at  the  base,  but  does 
not  at  all  intervene  between  it  and  the 
coxa. 

Fulgid.  Of  a bright  fiery  red  colour. 

Fuliginous.  Of  the  opaque  black  of  soot. 

Fulvous.  Of  a tawny  or  dull  yellow  colour; 
the  tawny  colour  of  the  lion. 

Fumous.  Coloured  as  if  tinged  with  smoke. 

Function.  The  peculiar  or  appropriate 
action  of  a member  or  part  of  the  body,  by 
which  the  animal  economy  is  carried  on  ; 
as  the  functions  of  the  brain  and  nerves,  &c. 

Fungus.  A spongy  excrescence  in  animal 
bodies  ; any  morbid  excrescence. 

Funiculate.  When  the  post  framum  forms 
a narrow  ridge. 

Funicular.  Consisting  of  a small  cord,  li- 
gature, or  fibre. 

Furcate.  Divided  at  the  end  into  two 
prongs  or  branches. 

Furcula.  a forked  bone  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  breast  of  a bird,  familiarly  called 
the  merrythought,  when  speaking  of  the 
joint  of  a fowl  at  table. 

Furfuraceous.  Scurfy ; scaly. 

Fuscous.  Of  a dull  dark  broivn  colour. 

Fusiform.  Spindle-shaped  ; swelling  in  the 
middle,  and  rather  tapering  to  each  end  : 
whose  vertical  section  is  lanceolate  or 
lineari-lanceolate,  and  horizontal  circular. 


GALBATEn.  Having  feathers  on  the  head  , 
which  in  shape  opiiear  like  a helmet. 

Galli.vackous.  Belonging  to  the  order  Gal- 
linai,  whicli  includes  domestic  poultry,  ' 
pheasants,  &c.  ; 

Galloway.  A small-sized  species  of  horse,  i 
bred  in  Galloway  in  Scotland.  | 

Ganglion.  A mass  of  nervous  matter,  form-  ■ 
Ing  a centre  from  wliich  nervous  fibres 
radiate. 

Gangrene.  Mortification  of  some  part  of  a 
living  animal  body. 

Gangrenescent.  Tending  to  putrefaction, 
as  living  flesh  in  a diseased  state. 

Gai’ino.  When  the  margins  of  bivalve  shells  j 
do  not  meet  all  round,  they  are  said  to 
gape. 

Garous.  Resembling  pickle  mode  of  fish.  I 

GA.STEROFODOUS.  Belonging  to  the  G'ostcro-  ! 
poda,  a,  class  of  molluscous  animals  dis-  ‘ 
tinguished  by  having  the  locomotive  organ  ^ 
attached  to  the  under  part  of  tlie  body. 

Gastric.  Belonging  to  the  stomach  ; as  the 
gastric  juice,  which  is  the  principal  agent  ■ 
in  digestion.  ' 

Gazehound.  a hound  tliat  pursues  by  the  . 
sight  rather  tlian  by  the  scent.  ' . 

Gelatine.  A concrete  animal  substance, 
transparent,  and  soluble  slowdy  in  cold 
water,  but  rapidly  in  warm  water. 

Gelatinous.  Composed  of  a jelly-like  sub- 
stance ; being  moderately  stiff  and  cohe- 
sive. 

Gemillip ARGUS.  Producing  twins. 

Geminated.  Marked  witli  a double  elevated 
stria  connecting  the  wreaths,  as  in  certain 
shells. 

Geminous.  When  there  is  a pair  of  spots, 
tubercles,  puncta,  &c. 

Gemmip.arous.  Endued  with  the  power  of 
propagation  from  the  growth  of  the  young,  . 
like  a bud  from  the  parent.  | 

Gemmules.  The  embryos  of  the  radiated 
animals  at  that  stage  when  they  resemble 
ciliated  monads. 

Generate.  To  procreate;  as,  every  animal 
generates  his  own  species. 

Generic.  Pertaining  to  a genus  or  kind,  as 
distinct  from  species,  or  from  another  ge-  ■ 
nus  ; thus,  a generic  name  is  the  denomi- 
nation which  comprehends  all  the  species ; . 
Canis,  for  example,  is  the  peneric  name  of 
animals  of  the  Dog  kind  ; Fdis,  of  the  Cat 
kind  ; Struthio  is  the  generic  name  of  biiris 
of  the  Ostrich  kind ; Hirundo,  that  of  Swal- 
lows. 

Geniculated,  Havdng  joints  like  the  knee 
bent  so  as  to  form  a knee  or  angle. 

Genus  (plu.  Geneilv.)  An  assemblage  of 
species  possessing  certain  characters  in 
common,  by  whicli  they  are  distinguished 
from  all  others.  It  is  subordinate  to  class 
and  order,  and  in  some  arrangements  to 
tribe  and  famUy.  A single  species,  pos- 
sessing certain  peculiar  characters  which 
belong  to  no  other  species,  may  also  con- 
stitute a genus,  as  the  Giraffe. 

Geoonostic.  Pertaining  to  a knowledge  of 
the  structure  of  the  earth.  I 

Geological.  Relating  to  the  substances  of 
w hich  tlie  earth  is  composed,  their  forma-  I 
tiou,  structure,  &c.  I 

Gestation.  Pregnancy  ; the  act  of  carry-  | 
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ing  young  in  the  womb  from  the  period  of 
conccptioxi  to  the  birtli. 

Gibbosk.  Having  one  or  more  large  eleva- 
tions. 

Gibbous.  An  elevation  whose  arc  is  not  the 
segment  of  a cirele.  In  anatomy,  it  de- 
notes any  unnatural  protuberance  or  con- 
ve.xity  of  the  body,  us  a person  hump- 
backed. 

Gill.  The  organ  of  respiration  in  fishes. 
The  water  is  admitted  by  the  gill-opening 
and  aots  upon  the  blood  as  it  circulates  in 
the  fibrils.  Some  other  animals  also  breathe 
by  gills  ; as  frogs  in  their  tadpole  state, 
lobsters,  &c. 

Gixolymus.  a species  of  articulation  re- 
sembling a hinge. 

Gl.cbrous.  Having  a smooth  surface  : a 
term  which,  either  applied  to  quadrupeds 
or  insects,  denotes  those  parts  of  the  surface 
which  are  naturally  devoid  of  hair  or  pu- 
bescence. 

Glacial.  Glacious.  Consisting  of,  or  like 
ice. 

Glakeous.  Viscous  and  transparent,  like 
the  white  of  an  egg. 

Glaucous.  Of  a pale  grayish-blue  colour  ; 

1 that  fine  dull  green-blue  passing  into  blue, 
which  is  seen  on  certain bodies,ls  described 
' by  the  word  yinucous. 

Glirixk.  Belonging  to  that  order  of  Mam- 
malia, which  includes  such  animals  as  have 
two  fore  teeth,  a cutting  one  in  each  jaw, 
no  tusks,  and  feet  with  claws  ; compre- 
hending guinea-pigs,  rabbits,  hares,  squir- 
rels, mice,  beavers,  &c. 

Globifekous.  When  the  setigerous  joint  of 
the  antenniB  is  larger  than  the  preceding 
one,  and  globose. 

Globose.  Orbicular  ; globe-shaped. 

Globule.  A small  particle  of  matter  of  a 
spherical  form  : a word  applied  to  the  red 
particles  of  blood  which  swim  in  a trans- 
parent serum,  and  may  be  discovered  by 
the.  microscope. 

Glossarial.  Explanatory  ; containing 
explanations  of  scientific  or  technical 
terms. 

Glottis.  The  narrow  opening  at  the  upper 
part  of  the  windpipe,whicli,by  its  dilatation 
and  contraction,  contributes  to  the  modu- 
lation of  the  voice. 

Glutex.  That  part  of  the  blood,  in  animals, 
which  gives  firmness  to  its  texture. 

Glutixous.  Viscid  j having  the  quality  of 
glue ; tenacious. 

Gossamer.  A fine  filmy  substance,  like 
cobwebs,  floating  in  the  air,  in  calm  clear 
weather,  esiiecially  in  autumn.  It  is  pro- 
bably formed  by  a species  of  spider. 

Grallatorial.  Belonging  to  the  Gralla- 
torea,  an  order  of  birds,  having  long  legs, 
naked  above  the  knees,  which  fit  them  for 
wading  in  the  water. 

Gramixivorous.  Feeding  or  subsisting  on 
gross  : an  epithet  applied  to  animals  which 
subsist  wholiy  on  vegetable  food,  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  carnivorous  animals. 

I Graxivorous.  Feeding  or  subsisting  on 
1 grain  or  seeds  ; as  yranivorous  birds. 

' Graxule.  a small  particle  ; a little  grain  ; 
1 a very  minute  elevation. 

Graxulated.  Covered  with  minute  grains! 

feeling  or  appearing  ns  if  formed  of  small 
grains  or  granular  substance,  ns  shagreen. 

Graxiilar.  Graxulous.  Consisting  of 
grains. 

Gheoarioiis.  Having  the  habit  of  assem- 
bling or  living  in  a flock  or  herd.  Cattle 
and  sheep  are  gregarious ; so  are  many 
species  of  birds. 

Griseous.  White  mottled  with  black  or 
brown. 

Grouxd-batt.  Bait  for  fish  W’hich  sinks  to 
the  bottom  of  the  water. 

Grumous.  Thick  i clotted  ; as,  grumous 
blood. 

Gullet.  The  passage  in  the  neck  of  an 
animal  by  which  food  and  liquor  are  taken 
into  the  stomach. 

Gum-lac.  The  produce  of  a homoptcrous  in- 
sect wdiich  deposits  its  eggs  on  the  branches 
of  a tree  called  bihar,  in  Assam,  and  else- 
where in  Asia. 

Gutta.  a very  small  round  dot,  interme- 
diate in  size  between  an  atom  and  a 
macula.  1 

Guttate.  Sprinkled  with  guttcc  or  minute 
round  spots. 

Gutiulous.  In  the  form  of  small  drops. 

Habitat.  The  natural  place  of  permanent  j 
abode.  1 

Habitude.  Customary  manner  or  mode  of 
life. 

Haliotoid.  Ear-shaped. 

Halteres.  Two  small  club-like  appen- 
dages which  occur  in  Diptera,  and  which 
are  supposed  to  be  identical  with  the  liind 
wings  of  other  insects. 

H.AMATE.  Hooked,  or  set  on  with  hooks. 

Hamiform.  Curved  at  the  extremity. 

Hamstrixg.  To  cut  the  tendons  of  the 
ham,  and  thus  to  lame  or  disable. 

Hare-lipped.  Having  a divided  upper  lip, 
like  that  of  the  hare. 

Harexgiform.  Shaped  like  a herring. 

Harpoox'Ed.  Struck  or  killed  with  a har- 
poon, w'hich  is  a kind  of  spear,  thrown  by 
the  hand,  used  for  taking  whales.  It  con- 
sists of  a long  shank,  with  a broad  flat 
triangular  head,  sharpened  at  both  edges 
for  penetrating  the  whale  with  facility. 

Hart.  A stag  or  male  deer. 

Hartshorx.  The  horn  of  the  hart  or  male 
deer,  the  raspings  of  which  are  used  me- 
dicinally ! hartshorn  jelly  is  nutritive  and 
strengthening  ; and  the  salt  of  hartshorn 
yields  a pungent  volatile  spirit.  It  is 
composed  of  muriate  of  ammonia,  ivith  a 
little  animal  oil. 

Hastate.  Ilalberd-shnped : triangular, 

hollowed  out  at  the  base  and  sides  with 
the  posterior  angles  spreading. 

Haustellate.  Pertaining  to  those  insects 
the  structure  of  whose  mouth  is  adapted 
for  drinking  or  pumping  up  liquids. 

Haustellum.  The  instrument  of  suction 
(in  insects)  contained  in  the  theca. 

Helical.  Spiral  ; winding. 

IIeliciform.  Shaped  like  the  lUlix  or 
snail-shell. 

Helicite.  Fossil  remains  of  the  Helix. 

IlELMixTnoiD.  Worm-shaped. 

Helmixtiiological.  Pertaining  to  worms, 
or  to  their  history. 
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llEMiiLYTUA.  A wing,  of  wliich  one  half 
is  opaque  and  firm  like  the  elytra  of  co- 
leopterous insects. 

IIUMinACTYLE.  Having  an  oval  disc  at  the 
hase  of  the  toes,  as  is  the  case  with  some 
species  of  Saurian  reptiles. 

HuMii’TEiiAL.  Having  wings  or  wing-cases 
like  the  Hemiptera. 

HEitn’TEHOUS.  Belonging  to  the  Hemiptera, 
an  order  of  insects  in  which  the  anterior 
wings  are  half  erustaceous  and  half  mem- 
hranaceouB. 

HEMORiiiiAGE.  A flux  of  blood,  proceeding 
from  the  rupture  of  a blood-vessel,  or  some 
other  cause. 

Hepatic.  Pertaining  to  the  liver. 

Hekbicarnivorous.  Subsisting  both  on 
vegetable  and  animal  food. 

Herbivorous.  Feeding  or  subsisting  on 
grass  and  herbaceous  plants. 

Hercueeait.  Of  extraordinary  strength  and 
size. 

HERiiAPiiRoniTE.  An  animal  in  which 
male  and  female  characteristics  are  com- 
bined. 

Hermapiiroditio.  Partaking  of  both  sexes 

Herpetic.  Pertaining  to  the  herpes,  or  sub- 
ject to  cutaneous  eruptions. 

Herpetology.  The  natural  history  of  rep- 
tiles. 

Hesperiait.  Western  j inhabiting  a west- 
ern country. 

Heterocliib.  Anomalous  ; deviating  from 
the  ordinary  form,  &c. 

Heterodactyle.  Having  the  toes  irre- 
gular, either  as  to  number  or  formation. 

Heterogangliate.  Having  the  ganglionic*' 
nervous  system,  and  the  ganglions  often 
unsymmetrically  scattered. 

Heterogeneous.  Dissimilar  or  different 
in  kind  or  nature. 

Heteromorpuous.  Of  an  irregular  or  un- 
usual form.  A term  applied  to  the  larvas 
of  certain  insects  which  differ  in  form  from 
the  imago,  and  which  is  applicable  to  the 
true  larval  state  of  all : also,  when  the  two 
intermediate  joints  in  the  palpi  of  insects 
are  vastly  larger  than  the  first  and  last. 

Heteropodous.  Pertaining  to  the  Hetero- 
poda,  an  order  of  the  class  Mollusca. 

Heterostropiie.  Reversed  : a term  applied 
to  shells  whose  spires  turn  in  a contrary 
direction  to  the  usual  way. 

Hexadactylous.  Having  six  toes. 

Hexapod.  An  animal  with  six  legs,  such 
as  a true  insect. 

Hexaped.  Having  six  feet. 

Hide.  The  skin  of  an  animal,  either  raw 
or  dressed. 

Hidebound.  When  the  skin  sticks  so  closely 
to  the  ribs  and  back  of  an  animal  ns  not 
to  be  easily  loosened  or  raised. 

Hind.  The  female  of  the  Red  Deer  or  Stag. 

Hippophagous.  Feeding  on  horse-flesh. 

Hinge.  The  part  where  the  valves  of  a bi- 
valve shell  are  united,  consisting  of  liga- 
ment and  teeth. 

Hirsute.  Thickly  set  with  long,  stiflish, 
rough  hairs  ; shaggy. 

Hispid.  Beset  with  bristles  or  stiff  hairs. 

Histological.  Pertaining  to  the  doctrine  ' 
of  the  tissues  which,  enter  into  the  forma-  | 
tion  of  an  animal  and  its  various  organs.  | 


Hive.  A box  or  kind  of  basket  for  the  re- 
ception and  habitation  of  a swarm  of  j 
honey-bees  ; or  the  bees  inhabiting  a hive.  ' 
Also,  to  collect  into  a hive. 

Hoary.  White  or  gray  with  age ; covered 
with  a whitish  pubescence.  ; 

H0LO.SERICEOUS.  Covered  with  thick-set  j 
short  decumbent  hairs,  a kind  of  pubes-  1 
cence  resembling  satin.  I 

Homooanoliate.  Pertaining  to  the  gan-  ' 
glionic  nervous  system  in  animals,  and 
symmetrical  arrangement  of  the  gan- 
glions. 

Homogeneous.  Of  the  same  kind  or  nature.  : 

Homologue.  The  same  organ  in  different 
animals  under  every  variety  of  form  and  ; 
function. 

Homologous.  Proportional  to  each  other. 

Homomorpiious.  Of  similar  form. 

Homoptep.a.  a section  of  the  Hemipterous 
order  of  insects,  whose  four  wings  have  a 
similar  structure. 

Honey-bag.  The  stomach  of  a honey-bee. 

Honey-comb.  A thick,  viscid,  tenacious 
substance,  formed  by  bees  into  hexagonal 
cells  for  repositories  of  honey,  and  for  the 
eggs  which  produce  their  young. 

Hoof.  The  horny  substance  that  covers  the 
feet  of  certain  animals,  os  horses,  oxen, 
deer,  &c. 

Hoof-bound.  A term  denoting  that  the 
horse  or  other  hoofed  animal  has  a pain 
in  the  fore-feet,  occasioned  by  the  dryness 
and  contraction  of  the  horn,  which  often 
occasions  a lameness. 

Humbles  : Umbles.  The  entrails  of  a deer. 

Humerus.  Pertaining  to  the  humerus  or 
shoulder  ; as,  the  humeral  artery-. 

Hunter.  A man  who,  either  for  sport  or 
for  food,  pursues  wild  animals  with  a view 
to  take  them.  A horse  used  in  the  chase. 

Hyaline.  Glassy  ; thin  ; transparent.  The 
pellucid  substance  which  determines  the 
spontaneous  fission  of  shells. 

Hybernaculum.  Hibernacle.  a place 
chosen  by  an  animal  for  its  winter  re- 
treat. 

Hybernate.  To  pass  the  winter  season  in 
close  quarters  or  in  seclusion,  and  some- 
times in  a dormant  state. 

Hybrid.  Produced  from  the  mixture  of  two 
species.  A mongrel. 

Hybridize.  To  procreate  by  the  mixtjire 
of  two  different  species  ; to  propagate 
mongrels  or  mules. 

Hydatid.  A little  transparent  vesicle  con- 
taining serous  fluid,  sometimes  found  de- 
tached in  the  body  of  an  animal,  and 
sometimes  adhering  to  the  different  vis- 
cera. Some  have  an  organized  head  and 
neck,  possess  an  independent  vitality,  and 
are  considered  as  constituting  distinct 
animals. 

Hydriform.  Formed  like  the  fresh-water 
polypes  to  which  the  name  of  Hydra  is 
given. 

Hydrophobia.  A preternatural  dread  of 
water  ; a symptom  of  caniuo  madness,  or 
the  disease  itself. 

Hydbozoa.  The  class  of  polypi  organized 
like  the  Hydra. 

Hyemal.  Belonging  to  winter. 

Hymenopterous.  Pertaining  to  the  Hy- 
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J me>io/>tera,  an  order  of  insects  having  four 
membranous  wings,  including  the  ^Vasp, 
Bee,  &c. 

IIVPEKBOREAX.  Belonging  to  or  inhabiting 
1 the  most  northern  regions  of  the  earth. 

ICHTUTOLOOY.  Tliat  part  of  zoology  which 
^ treats  of  tishes,  their  structure,  form,  and 
1 classification,  their  habits,  uses,  &c.  An 
I eminent  writer  observes,  that  even  after 
1 nations  have  attained  to  some  degree  of 
j knowledge  and  eivilizatiou,  many  ages 
I elapse  before  they  push  their  inquiries  far 
into  the  subject  of  ichthyology,  or  acquire 
any  considerable  acquaintance  with  the  in- 
habitants of  the  ocean.  In  the  unfathomed 
depths  of  that  turbulent  and  extensive  ele- 
ment, probably  millions  reside  which  are 
secluded  from  human  observation  ; and, 
even  of  the  few  which  the  industry  of  man 
has,  at  last,  drawn  from  their  hidden  abode, 
we  hardly  know  any  thing  but  the  external 
figure  and  the  names.  Their  food,  their 
longevity,  their  method  of  propagating 
their  kind,  and  the  whole  of  their  manners 
and  economy,  remain  still  among  those 
numberless  secrets  of  nature,  which  human 
ingenuity  has  not  hitherto  been  able  to 
explore.”  It  must,  however,  be  apparent 
to  all  our  readers,  that  true  as  the  fore- 
going observations  may  be  in  their  general 
application,  yet,  owing  to  the  great  faci- 
lities wliich,  of  late  years,  have  been  af- 
forded for  acquiring  correct  information 
on  all  subjects  tending  to  the  elucidation 
of  natural  science  — aided  by  the  zeal  and 
intelligence  of  many  who  devote  their 
lives  to  it  — that  immense  advances  have 
been  made  ; and  it  is  with  pleasure  that 
we  refer  to  the  contents  of  this  compact 
volume  for  the  description  of  a vast  num- 
ber of  the  inhabitants  of  the  watery  element 
whose  forms,  habits,  and  uses  are  well  as- 
certained, and  whose  history  is  scarcely  less 
interesting  than  is  that  of  animals  which 
dwell  on  land,  or  which  wing  their  way 
through  the  regions  of  aerial  space.  [See 
Fish.] 

IcHTUTOPH-toous.  F eeding  or  subsisting  on 
fish. 

IniOPATinc.  A term  indicative  of  a disease 
peculiar  to  a part  of  the  body,  and  not 
arising  from  any  preceding  disease : op- 
I posed  to  symjjatActic,  when  it  is  the  con- 
sequence of  some  other  disorder. 

Ijiaoo.  The  last  and  adult  state  of  insect 
life,  i.  e.  the  third  or  perfect  state  of  insects, 
when  they  appear  in  their  proper  shapes 
1 and  colours,  and  undergo  no  more  trans- 
formations. 

Imbibitiox.  The  act  of  drinking  in  or 
absorbing. 

IjiBRtCATED.  Tapping  over  each  other,  like 
the  tiles  of  a house,  or  as  the  scales  of  some 
fishes  and  insects. 

Immaroixate.  Being  without  a margin. 

1 iMMismBLE.  Not  capable  of  being  nixed. 

1 Ijimati'RE.  That  has  not  acquired  its  per- 
1 feet  form  or  full  colour. 

; Impex.vates.  Swimming  birds  having  short 
1 wings,  as  the  Penguin. 

I Impermeable.  Not  to  be  passed  through 
j the  jTores  by  a fluid. 

Imporous.  Close  or  compact  in  texture  ! 
pcrfectiy  solid. 

Impotent.  Deficient  in  natural  power, 
animal  or  intellectual. 

IjiPREONATED.  Rendered  prolific  or  fruit- 
ful. 

IxARTictiLATED.  Not  jointed. 

IxAURATE.  tnien  stria!  or  other  impressed 
parts  have  a metallic  splendour. 

Incised.  Cut  into  equal  marginal  segments. 

Incisors.  Tne  fore-  teeth ; the  teeth  used 
for  cutting  or  separating  the  food  ; an  im- 
portant generic  character  in  zoological 
science. 

Incisure.  A deep  incision  between  the  seg- 
ments of  an  insect,  when  they  recede  from 
each  other. 

Inconspicuous.  Not  to  be  perceived  by  the 
sight. 

Incrassate.  Disproportionably  thick  in 
any  part. 

Incruental.  Not  attended  with  blood. 

Incubation.  The  act  of  sitting  on  eggs  for 
the  purpose  of  hatching  young. 

Incumbent.  Lying  over  another. 

Incubvated.  Turned  from  n rectilinear 
direction. 

Incura'ED.  Turned  inwards  or  bent  forwards. 
The  apex  of  a shell  is  said  to  be  incurved 
when  it  is  bent  inwards,  but  not  sufficiently 
so  to  be  described  as  spiral. 

Indeciduous.  Not  falling  off ; lasting. 

Indented.  Exactly  the  reverse  of  dentaied ; 
meaning  a series  of  small  cavities,  such 
as  might  be  formed  by  the  entrance  of 
teeth. 

Indigenous.  Produced  naturally  in  a 
country  ; not  exotic. 

Individualise.  To  distinguish  the  peculiar 
properties  of  one  from  another  : the  word 
individual  and  its  derivatives  are,  however, 
rarely  applied  to  any  but  human  beings. 

Inequilateral.  When  the  anterior  and 
posterior  sides  of  a bivalve  shell  are  unequal 
in  length. 

Inequivalvb.  When  one  valve  is  more 
convex  than  another,  or  dissimilar  in  other 
respects,  ns  in  the  common  oyster. 

IxFECUNDiTV.  Unfruitfulness  ; barrenness. 

Inferior  vala'e  (applied  only  to  attached 
bivalves).  The  valve  that  is  attached  to 
submarine  bodies. 

Inflected.  Bent  inwards. 

Infle-xed.  When  the  head  of  an  insect  forms 
inwards  an  acute  angle  with  the  trunk. 

Infu.xdibuliform.  Funnel-shaped.  Whose 
horizontal  sections  are  circular,  at  first 
equal  and  then  progressively  larger  and 
larger. 

Ini-tiscate.  To  darken.  ‘When  n,  colour  is 
darkened  by  the  superinduction  of  a brown- 
ish shade  or  cloud. 

Inguinal.  Pertaining  to  the  groin. 

Innocuous.  Harmless  ; producing  no  ill 
effect.  This  word  is  applied  only  to  thiniis, 
not  to  persons  ; as,  there  are  some  poisons 
used  as  medicines  which,  if  taken  in  small 
quantities,  prove  not  only  innocuous  but 
beneficial. 

I.xocuLAR.  When  the  antennoe  are  inserted 
in  the  canthus  of  the  eyes. 

Inodorous.  Wanting  scent ; having  no 
smell. 
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iNorEjscui.AR.  A term  applied  to  univalve 
ehella  which  have  no  operculum  or  lid. 

Inouqanio.  Not  formed  with  the  organa  or 
instruments  of  life. 

Inosculation.  The  union  of  two  vessels 
of  an  animal  body  at  their  extremities,  by 
means  of  which  a communication  is  main- 
tained, and  the  circulation  of  fluids  is 
carried  on. 

Insckiiikd.  When  the  surface  is  marked  with 
the  resemblance  of  a letter  of  any  language. 

Insect.  A small  invertebrate  animal, 
breathing  by  lateral  spiracles,  and  fur- 
nished witii  articulated  extremities  and 
movable  antennie. 

Insisotile.  Having  the  nature  of  insects. 

Insectivorous.  Subsisting  on  insects. 

Instinct.  The  operation  of  the  principle 
of  organized  life,  independent  of  aU  in- 
struction or  experience,  but  by  which  ani- 
mals are  unerringly  directed  to  do  spon- 
taneously whatever  is  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  the  individual  or  the  con- 
tinuation of  their  kind.  Astonishing 
manifestations  of  the  instinctive  faculty 
are  continually  occurring,  and  might  be 
given  if  our  space  permitted  it. 

Instinctive.  Prompted  by  instinct ; acting 
spontaneously,  without  reasoning,  instruc- 
tion or  experience. 

Instrumenta  Cibaria.  The  parts  of  the 
mouth  in  insects  concerned  in  the  acquisi- 
tion and  preparation  of  the  food. 

Intactable.  Not  perceptible  to  the  touch. 

Integument.  A covering  which  naturally 
invests  the  body,  as  the  skin  of  an  animal 
or  the  shell  of  a crustacean  ; or  a mem- 
brane that  invests  a particular  part. 

Intellect.  The  understanding  j that 
faculty  of  the  human  mind  which  receives 
or  comprehends  the  ideas  communicated 
to  it  by  the  senses  or  by  perception,  or  by 
other  means. 

Intellectual.  Pertaining  to  the  intellect  ; 
perceived  by  the  imderstanding,  not  by 
the  senses. 

Intelligence.  Understanding;  skill.  The 
distinctive  character  of  human  intelligence 
over  that  of  the  most  perfect  of  other  crea- 
tures, is  the  faculty  which  man  possesses  of 
representing  general  ideas  by  particular 
signs  or  images  associated  witli  them  ; 
whereas  the  instincts  of  animals,  however 
ingenious  or  complicated,  are  so  truly  the 
property  of  the  species,  that  all  its  indivi- 
duals perform  them  in  the  same  way,  with- 
out any  improvement. 

Interambulacra.  The  imperforated  plates 
which  occupy  the  intervals  of  the  perfo- 
rated ones,  or  ambulacra,  in  the  shells  of 
Echinoderma. 

Intercostal.  Placed  between  the  ribs ; 
as,  an  intercostal  muscle,  artery,  or  vein. 

Interganglionic.  Belonging  to  the  ner- 
vous chords  in  the  intervals  of  the  gan- 
glions, whicli  they  connect  together. 

Interalaxillary.  Situated  between  the 
jaws. 

Intermigration.  Keeiproeal  migration. 

Intermuscular.  Between  the  mnscles. 

Internodal,  Having  a space  between  one 
knot  or  joint  and  another. 

Interocular.  When  the  antennic  of  an 


insect  are  inserted  any  where  between  the 
eyes. 

Interorbital.  Situated  between  the  orbits. 

Interos.seou.s.  Situated  between  bones  ; as 
an  interosseous  ligament  or  muscle. 

Interscapular.  Situated  between  the 
shoulders. 

Intersected.  Cut  or  divided  into  parts  by 
being  crossed. 

Interstice.  In  insects,  the  space  between 
elevations  and  depressions  running  in  lines. 

Interstitial.  Kclating  to  the  intervals 
between  parts. 

Intertroi'ICAl.  Pertaining  to  those  coun- 
tries which  lie  between  the  tropics. 

Inte  r va  l.  An  entomological  term  denoting 
the  space  between  irregular  and  scattered 
elevations  and  depressions. 

Intestinal.  Pertaining  to  the  intestines  of 
an  animal  body  ; as,'thc  intestinal  tube  or 
ctoal. 

Intromit.  To  enter,  or  to  allow  to  enter ; 
to  be  the  medium  by  which  a thing  enters 
or  is  admitted. 

Introsusception.  The  passing  of  one  part 
of  an  intestine  within  another,  causing  a 
duplicature  of  it. 

Intruded.  When  the  head  of  an  insect  is 
nearly  withdrawn  within  the  trunk. 

Invertebrate.  Destitute  of  a backbone  or 
vertebral  chain. 

Involute.  Rolled  inwards.  Wlicre  the 
exterior  lip  of  a shell  is  turned  inwards  at 
the  margin,  as  in  the  Cyprsea. 

Iridescent.  Having  colours  like  the  rain- 
bow. 

Iris  (plu.  iricles).  The  coloured  circle  which 
surrounds  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  by  means 
of  which  that  opening  is  enlarged  and 
diminished. 

Irradiated.  Made  luminous,  bright,  or 
shining. 

Irrespirable.  Unfit  for  respiration. 

Irrigate.  To  water,  as  land,  by  causing  a 
stream  to  flow  upon  it  and  spread  over  it. 

Irrorated.  Sprinkled  or  moistened  with 
atoms,  as  the  earth  with  dew. 

Isabel  or  Isabella-colour.  A brownish 
yellow  colour,  with  a shade  of  dark  red. 

Ischiadic  (from  ischium,  the  hip).  Per- 
taining to  a rheumatic  affection  of  the  hip 
joint,  generally  termed  sciatica. 

Islet.  In  entomology,  a spot  of  a different 
colour,  included  in  a piaga  or  macula. 

ISOPODA.  An  order  of  Crustaceans  in  wliich 
the  feet  are  alike,  and  equal. 

Isolated.  Detached  from  others  of  a like 
kind ; standing  alone. 

Itinerant.  Wandering  ; not  settled. 

Juncture.  A joint  or  articulation  ; a scam  ' 
or  line  at  which  an  union  between  two 
bodies  is  effected. 

J ugular.  Pertaining  to  the  neck  or  throat ; 
as  the  Jugular  vein. 

JuBATE.  Having  long  pendent  hairs  in  a 
continued  series,  os  in  some  insects. 

Knag.  The  shoot  of  a deer’s  horns. 

Knee-brushes.  The  tufts  of  hair  on  the 
knees  of  some  antelopes  ; also,  the  tliick- 
set  hairs  on  the  legs  of  bees,  with  which 
they  carry  the  pollen  to  the  liive.  | 
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Labiodental,  iormed  or  pronounced  by 
the  co-opcration  of  the  lips  and  teeth. 

L-uiipalpi.  Tlie  labial  feelers  in  insects  : 
two  jointed  sensiforous  organs,  which 
emerge,  one  on  each  side,  from  the  labium, 
mostly  near  its  summit. 

Labium.  The  lower  lip  of  insects,  to  which 
the  labial  palpi  are  attaclied  ; it  is  often 
biarticulate.  Also,  the  inner  lip  of  a shell, 
or  that  side  of  the  aperture  which  is  near- 
est the  axis,  and  generally  contiguous  to 
the  body  whorl. 

Labkum.  The  upper  lip,  when  applied  to 
insects.  Also,  the  outer  lip  of  a sliell  ; or 
the  edge  of  the  aperture  at  the  greatest 
distance  from  the  axis. 

L.ac,  or  Gum-lac.  A kind  of  resin  depo- 
sited on  different  species  of  trees  in  tlie 
East  Indies,  by  an  insect  called  Chermes 
lacca.  It  is  variously  combined,  and  much 
used  in  the  arts. 

L.aceutixe.  Resembling  a lizard  in  form  or 
habits. 

L-vchrymal.  Generating  or  secreting  tears. 

Lacinia.  The  blade  of  the  maxillse,  being 
the  fourth  or  apical  portion. 

Lacisiate.  Jagged,  or  cut  into  irregular 
segments. 

L.tciNiFORM.  When  the  base-covers  of  an 
insect  are  long,  of  an  irregular  shape,  and 
appear  like  lappets  on  each  side  of  the 
trunk. 

Lacteal.  Pertaining  to  certain  vessels  in 
animal  bodies  for  conveying  chyle  from 
the  intestines  to  the  common  reservatory. 

Lacteous.  White  less  intense  than  niveous. 
The  colour  of  chalk. 

Lacte.scent.  Producing  or  abounding 
with  milk,  or  white  juice. 

L.ACTIFEROU3.  Bearing  or  conveying  milk 
! or  white  juice  ; as  a lactiferous  duct. 

Lacc.vose.  Having  the  surface  covered 
with  pits  or  shallow  excavations. 

■ Laooos.  Laodne.  A fen,  moor,  marsh, 

I shallow  pond  or  lake  i as,  the  lagunes  of 
I Venice. 

Lamb.  The  young  of  the  sheep  kind. 

Lamellar.  Consisting  of  films  or  thin 
i plates. 

Lamellateb.  Divided  into  distinct  layers, 

! plates,  or  foliations. 

Lame  LLiBBANcni ate.  Belonging  to  the 
I class  of  Acephalous  Mollusca  with  gills  in 
I the  form  of  membranous  plates. 

I Lamellifobm.  Shaped  like  a thin  plate  or 
leaf. 

LAMIX.E.  Thin  plates,  laid  one  coat  above 
another.  Hence  also  laminated,  disposed 
in  layers,  scales,  or  plates  ; and  lamina- 
tion, arrangement  in  layers. 

Laminate.  When  the  posterior  coxib  of 
insects  form  a brood  tliin  plate  which  covers 
the  trochanter  and  the  base  of  the  tliighs. 

Lanate.  Covered  with  fine,  very  Tong, 
flexible  and  rather  curling  hairs  like  tcool. 

Lanceolate.  Flat,  oblong,  and  gradually 
tapering  to  a sharp  point,  like  the  head  of 
a lance. 

Laniariform.  Shaped  like  the  canine  teeth 
of  the  carnivora. 

Laniferous.  Bearing  or  producing  wool. 

Lanuoinose.  Lanuoinous.  Covered  with 
longish,  very  soft,  fine  down. 


Larva.  Tlie  first  active  stage  in  an  insect’s 
life  j the  caterpillar  state,  or  that  wliich 
precedes  the  chrysalis  and  perfect  insect. 

Larv.il.  Pertaining  to  larva),  or  insects  in 
the  caterpillar  state. 

Larvate.  Masked,  ns  n larva  or  cater- 
pillar. 

Lakviform.  Shaped  like  a larva. 

Larviuarous.  Relatmg  to  the  larvipara, 
viz.  those  insects  which . produce  their 
young  in  the  condition  of  larva),  instead  of 
eggs. 

Laryngeal.  Pertaining  to  the  larynx. 

Laryn.v.  The  upper  part  of  the  windpipe 
or  trachea. 

Lateral.  Placed  at  the  side,  or  extending 
from  one  side  to  the  centre. 

Lateral  Teeth  (in  shells').  Those  teeth 
which  taking  their  rise  near  the  umbones 
proceed  to  some  distance  towards  the  sides 
of  the  shell. 

Lateritious.  Of  the  colour  of  brickdust. 

Latescence.  Tendency  to  milk ; inilkiness 
or  milky  colour. 

Latitude.  The  distanee  of  any  place  on 
the  globe,  north  or  south  of  the  equator. 

Latticed.  Formed  with  cross  bars  or  open 
squares  like  net-work. 

Lay.  To  produce  eggs. 

Leguminous.  Pertaining  to  pulse,  as  peas, 
beans,  &c. 

Lemniscus.  (A  riband,  Lat.)  A term  ap- 
plied to  the  minute  riband-shaped  appen- 
dages of  the  generative  pores  in  Entoasa. 

Lenticular.  Doubly  convex,  of  the  form  of 
a lens  : i.  e.  having  the  opposite  sides  con- 
vex and  meeting  in  a sharp  edge. 

Lepidopterous.  Pertaining  to  the  Lepi- 
doptera,  the  order  of  inseets  in  which  the 
wings  are  clothed  with  fine  scales,  as  But- 
terflies and  Moths. 

Leporine.  Pertaining  to,  or  having  the 
nature  or  qualities  of  the  hare. 

Lethargic.  Preternaturally  inclined  to 
sleep. 

Levigate.  Without  any  partial  elevations 
or  depressions. 

Libidinous.  Lustful. 

Ligament.  A strong  compact  substance, 
softer  than  a cartilage,  but  harder  than  a 
membrane,  serving  either  to  bind  one  bone 
of  an  animal  to  another,  or  to  connect  the 
valves  in  bivalve  shells.  “There  is  ano- 
ther substance,”  says  Sowerby,  “ called  by 
Gray  the  cartilage,  which  is  elastic  and 
of  a condensed  fibrous  structure,  placed 
within  the  ligament,  either  close  to  it,  or 
at  a more  interior  part  of  the  shell ; it  is 
sometimes  contained  in  a pit  formed  for 
its  reception,  in  the  centre  of  the  hinge. 
This  substance  being  elastic,  keeps  the 
valves  open,  unless  drawn  together  by  the 
counteracting  force  of  the  adductor  mus- 
cles. When  conohologists  speak  of  a shell 
as  having  the  ligament  external,  the  real 
meaning  is  that  these  two  substances  are 
BO  close  together,  ns  in  appearance  to  con- 
stitute one  body.” 

Lig amenta  L.  Ligamentous.  Of  the  na- 
ture of  a ligament ; as  a ligamentous  mem- 
brane. 

Ligneous.  Composed  of  a hard  unelastic 
substance  like  wood. 
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LifiNiFOKM.  Resembling  wood. 

Lionite.  Fossil  or  bituminous  wood. 

Lioui.-t.  Tbe  terminal  or  npieal  i>ortion  of 
tlie  labium  in  insects. 

Lioulifok.m.  When  the  tongue  of  an  insect 
emerges  from  tbe  labium,  is  short,  flat,  and 
not  concealed  within  the  mouth.  Ex. 
Vespa  and  many  Ifymcnoptera. 

Lilac.  Of  a colour  resembling  the  flowers 
of  the  lilac. 

Liliaceous.  Lily-like,  or  pertaining  to 
lilies. 

Limb.  A projecting  member  of  the  body  s 
as,  an  arm  or  a leg.  Also,  a term  used  for 
the  disc  of  bivalve  shells. 

Limbless.  Destitute  of  limbs. 

Lineal.  Allied  by  direct  descent.  In  the 
direction  of  a line. 

Linear.  Narrow  and  of  the  same  width 
throughout. 

Lineated.  Having  lines  on  the  surface. 

Lines  of  Growth.  (In  conchology.)  The 
concentric  stria:  or  lines,  formed  by  the 
edges  of  the  successive  layers  of  shelly 
matter  deposited  by  the  animal,  by  which 
it  increases  the  shell. 

Lingua.  The  tongue  of  Insects,  attached  to 
the  inner  surface  of  the  low’cr  lip. 

Linguadental.  Formed  or  uttered  by  the 
joint  use  of  the  tongue  and  teeth. 

Linguaform.  In  the  shape  of  a tongue. 

Linguiform.  When  the  tongue  of  an  insect 
is  quite  distinct  from  the  iabium,  usually 
retracted  within  the  mouth,  short,  and 
shaped  something  like  a vertebrate  tongue. 

Lips.  (In  conchology).  The  two  sides  of 
the  aperture  of  spiral  shells  : that  which 
joins  the  columella  is  the  inner,  and  that 
part  of  the  circumference  opposite  is  called 
the  outer  lip. 

Liquefiable.  That  may  be  melted,  or 
changed  from  a solid  to  a liquid  state. 

Liquescent.  Becoming  fluid. 

Litiiooaep.  Petrified  fruit. 

Lithodendron.  a name  sometimes  given 
to  coral  on  account  of  its  resembling  a pe- 
trified branch. 

LiTao.xTLE.  Petrified  wood  ; wood  con- 
verted into  stone. 

Littoral.  Belonging  to,  or  growing  on  the 
shore. 

Lituite.  a fossil  shell. 

Livid.  A pale  purplish  brown  ; the  colour 
of  a bruise. 

Lobated.  Rounded  at  the  edges. 

Lobed.  Having  lobes,  or  broad  finger-like 
divisions. 

Lobule.  A small  lobe. 

Loins.  The  space  on  each  side  of  the  verte- 
bra:, between  the  lowest  of  the  false  ribs 
and  the  upper  portion  of  the  haunch  bone 
(os  ilium'). 

Longeval.  Longevous.  Long-lived. 

Longevity.  Great  length  of  life. 

Lonoimanous.  Having  iong  hands. 

Longitude.  The  distance  of  any  place  on 
the  globe  from  another  place,  eastward  or 
westward. 

Longitudinal.  Extending  in  length. 

Looming.  Appearing  above  the  surface,  or 
indistinctly,  at  a distance. 

Lopiiobrancuiate.  Belonging  to  the  Lo- 
phobranchii,  an  order  of  bony  Fishes, 


mostly  of  a small  kind,  distinguished  by 
their  gills  being  in  tufts,  and  generally 
also  liy  the  body  being  covered  by  shields 
or  small  plates,  which  give  it  an  angular 
form. 

Lore.  The  space  between  the  bill  and  the 
eye,  which  in  some  birds  is  bare,  but  is 
more  generally  covered  with  feathers. 
Loricate.  Loricated.  Covered  or  plated 
over  j covered  with  a double  series  of  ; 
oblique  scales  like  a coat  of  mail. 
Lubricate.  To  make  smooth  or  slippery. 
Lubricous.  Slippery  as  if  lubricated. 
Lubrifaction.  The  act  of  making  smooth.  I 
Luciferous.  Giving  light.  i 

Luciform.  Resembling  light. 

Lumbar.  Pertaining  to  the  loins.  The  lum-  ■ 
bar  region  is  the  posterior  portion  of  the  j 
body  between  the  false  ribs  and  the  upper 
edge  of  the  haunch  bone. 

Luminous.  Bright ; shining  ; emitting  light. 
Lunar.  Measured  by  the  revolutions  of  the 
moon. 

Lunated.  Luniform.  In  the  shape  of  a 
crescent. 

Luni  SOLAR.  Compounded  of  the  revolutions  1 
of  the  sun  and  moon.  | 

Lunule.  a crescent-iikemark  orspot,  situ-  '■ 
ated  near  the  anterior  and  posterior  slopes 
in  bivalve  shells. 

Lurcher.  A dog  that  lies  in  wait  and 
watches  for  his  game. 

Lurid.  Of  a dirty  yellow  colour  : yellow 
with  some  mixture  of  brown. 

Lustrous.  Of  a shining  or  glossy  appear- 
ance, like  silk. 

Lutarious.  Living  in  mud  : pertaining  to, 
or  being  of  the  colour  of  mud.  | 

Luteous.  Deep  yellow  with  a tint  of  red. 

The  colour  of  the  yolk  of  an  egg.  I 

Lutulent.  Muddy  ; turbid  ; thick.  | 

Luxated.  Put  out  of  joint ; dislocated.  • 
Lymnitb.  a kind  of  freshwater  snail  found  ' 
us  a fossil. 

Lymph.  A colourless  fluid  in  animal  bodies, 
separated  from  the  blood  and  contained  in 
certain  vessels  called  lymphatics. 
Lympheduct.  a vessel  of  animal  bodies 
wliich  contains  the  lymph. 

Lyrate.  Lyratbd.  Divided  transversely 
into  several  jags,  the  lower  ones  smaller 
and  more  remote  from  each  other  than  the 
upper  ones. 

Maceration.  The  process  of  making  thin 
or  lean  by  wearing  away  ; or  the  operation 
of  softening  and  almost  dissolving  by  steep- 
in  a fluid.  ^ 

JLvcrodactylous.  Furnished  with  long 
toes  adapted  for  traversing  floating  leaves 
and  aquatic  herbage.  i 

Macrocosm.  The  universe,  or  the  visible 
systems  of  worlds  ; opposed  to  microcosm, 
or  the  world  of  man.  I 

Macroura.  The  tribe  of  decapod  Crustacea  | 
which  have  long  tails,  as  the  lobster.  j 

SLiCROUROUS.  Pertaining  to  the  crustaceans  i 
above  designated.  I 

Macular  Fascia.  A band  consisting  of 
distinct  spots,  as  seen  on  the  wings  of  some 
insects. 

Maculated.  Spotted ; stained. 

JiACULA.  A spot ; a roimdish  but  indeter-  [ 


minntely  sliaped  spot,  not  elongated  in  any 
I direction. 

' Maculate.  Marked  with  macula,  as  above 
I described. 

I Malacology.  The  science  which  describes 
moliuscous  animals,  whether  defended  by 
a shell  or  entirely  naked. 

Malacoutei!Yoious.  Belonging  to  the 
Malacopterygii,  the  name  given  to  the 
second  great  division  of  Osseous  Fishes  ; the 
Biiecies  of  which  are  distinguished  by  tlie 
fin  rays  being  soft  and  cartilaginous.  They 
are  divided  into  tliree  sections.  1.  Abdo- 
minales;  in  winch  the  ventral  fins  are 
situated  in  the  abdomen,  far  behind  the 
pectorals  i as  in  the  Carp,  Salmon,  and 
Herring  tribes.  2.  Subbrachiales ; inwInch 
the  ventral  fins  are  situated  immediately 
beneatli  the  pectorals,  and  the  pelvis  is 
suspended  to  the  bones  of  the  shoulder  j as 
Ai  the  Codfish,  Haddock,  Flounder,  &c. 
Apodes  ; in  which  the  vcntrals  are  want- 
ing ; as  in  the  Eel. 

Mai..acostomous.  Having  soft  jaws  without 
teeth  ; a term  applied  to  several  extensive 
genera  of  fishes,  which  are  wholly  destitute 
of  teeth  in  their  jaws,  but  have  them 
placed  in  their  tlmoats,  near  the  orifice  of 
the  stomach. 

M.ILACOSTRACOUS.  An  epithet  applied  to 
soft-shelled  insects : from  Malacostraca, 
the  name  of  a division  of  the  class  Crus- 
tacea, including  those  which  are  covered 
with  a crust  softer  than  the  shell  of  a mol- 
lusc, but  harder  than  the  homy  integument 
of  the  Entomostracoa. 

Majule.  The  paps  or  breasts. 

M-viotALiA.  Tire  class  of  animals  which 
give  suck  to  their  young. 

ilAMMALOOY.  The  Science  which  has  for  its 
object  the  study  and  classification  of  all 
animals  belonging  to  the  class  Mamma- 
lia. 

llAMMiFEr.ous.  Having  breasts  and  nou- 
rishing the  yoimg  by  the  milk  therein  se- 
creted. 

Maaisiiforji.  Having  the  shape  or  form  of 
paps. 

Mammillate.  When  the  last  joint  of  the 
palpi  is  very  short,  smaller  tliau  the  pre- 
ceding one,  and  retractile  within  it. 

M.ULUILL.VTED.  Having  little  globes  like 
nipples.  A term  applied  to  the  apex  of  a 
shell  when  it  is  rounded  like  a teat.  This 
epithet  is  also  applied  in  anatomy  to  two 
small  protuberances,  like  nipples,  found 
under  the  fore  ventricles  of  the  brain,  aud 
to  a process  of  the  temple  bone. 

Maxdibles.  The  upper  and  under  parts  of 
the  bill,  in  birds.  The  instruments  of 
chewing  ; applied  to  birds  and  insects. 
The  term  mandible  is  restricted  in  ento- 
mology to  the  upper  and  outer  pair  of 
jaws. 

Masoibular.  Belonging  to  the  jaw. 

Maxdibulata.  The  insects  whose  moutlis 
are  provided  with  jaws  for  the  purpose  of 
mastication. 

Maxdibulikokm.  When  the  under  jaws  of 
an  insect  are  hard  and  horny,  and  shaped 
like  the  upper  jaws. 

Maxducatiox.  The  act  of  chewing  or 
eating. 


Ma.nge.  Tlie  scab  or  itch  in  dogs,  cattle, 
and  other  beasts. 

Manxeus.  Habits  and  mode  of  life. 

Mantle.  The  external  soft  contractile 
skin  of  the  Molluscn,  which  covers  the 
viscera  aud  a great  part  of  the  body  like  a 
cloak. 

Manifor.m.  When  the  pnlyii  or  feelers  of  an 
insect  arc  chelate  or  furnished  with  a 
finger  and  tluimt). 

JLAHIT151E.  Bordering  on  or  situated  near 
tlie  sea. 

Make.  The  female  of  the  liorse,  or  eq^uine 
genus  of  quadrupeds. 

Margaritaceous.  Pearly, 

Maroaritiferous.  Pearl-bearing : applied 
to  shells  w'hicli  form  pearls  ; as Meleagrina 
Margaritifera,  or  Pearl-bearing  Oyster. 

Marginal.  Near  the  margin  or  edge.  When 
applied  to  the  wings  of  inseets  it  denotes 
open  areolets  that  terminate  in  the 
margin. 

JIarginate.  Marginated.  Having  a pro- 
minent margin  or  border. 

Marioenous.  Produced  in  or  by  the  sea. 

Marine.  Belonging  to  or  found  in  the  sea. 

Marmorate.  So  painted  with  veins,  streaks, 
and  clouds,  as  to  resemble  marble. 

Marmorean.  Marmoraceous.  Made  of 
or  encrusted  with  marble. 

Marsupial.  A term  designating  those  ani- 
mals which  are  provided  with  a tegumen- 
tary pouch,  in  which  the  embryo  is  received 
after  birth,  aud  protected  duriug  the  com- 
pletion of  its  development. 

Marsupiali  AN.  Belonging  to  the  class  Mar- 
supialia  [which  see]. 

iLrscuLiNE.  Robust ; strong  ; having  the 
qualities  of  a man. 

JEisticate.  To  chew  food  ; to  grind  food 
with  the  teeth,  and  prepare  it  for  swallow- 
ing and  digestion. 

Mastioia.  Two  anal  organs  in  the  larv® 
of  Cerura  Vinula,  exserting  from  their 
apex  a retractile  flexible  thread,  with 
which  they  endeavour,  by  lashing  their 
sides,  to  drive  away  the  Ichneumons. 

M.vstoid.  Resembling  the  nipple  or  breast; 
as,  the  mastoid  muscles. 

Mate.  The  male  or  female  of  animals  which 
associate  for  propagation  and  the  care  of 
their  young. 

Matrix.  Matrice.  The  womb,  or  cavity 
in  which  the  foetus  of  an  animal  is  formed 
and  nourished  till  its  birth. 

Matter.  The  substance  of  which  nil  bodies 
are  composed  ; and  is  of  two  kinds,  solid 
and  fluid.  “In  its  solid  form  matter  is 
the  element  of  which  the  systems  of  organs 
are  composed  ; and  organs  are  tlie  instru- 
ments by  which  functions  are  performed : 
in  all  animals  there  are  seven  systems  of 
organs  to  perform  seven  series  of  functions. 
The  seven  systems  of  organs  and  their  re- 
spective functions  are  these  : — bones,  for 
support ; muscles,  for  motion  ; air-tubes,  for 
respiration  ; blood-vessels,  for  circulation  ; 
alimentary  canal,  for  digestion  ; nerves,  for 
sensation ; and  the  organs  of  the  sexes, 
for  reproduction.” — Newman  on  the  Phy- 
siology of  Insects. 

Mature.  Perfected  by  time  or  natural 
growth. 
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^ The  second  or  lower  pair  of 
jaws  iu  insects,  distinguished  by  hearing 
feelers. 

MAXiLr.AnY.  Pertaining  to  the  jaw. 
MAxiPAuri.  Tile  feelers  of  the  maxtUce^ 
Mjcuial.  Placed  in  the  middle. 

Median.  Having  reference  to  the  middle 
line  of  the  body. 

Mjjdicatku.  Prepared  or  furnished  with 
any  thing  medicinal. 

Medicament.  Any  healing  application. 
Mediekctoual.  Pertaining  to  the  mid-legs 
of  insects,  which  are  affixed  to  the  medi- 
pcctus. 

Medulla  oblongata.  The  oblong  me- 
dullary column  at  the  base  of  the  brain, 
from  which  the  spinal  chord  or  marrow  is 
continued. 

Medullah.  Medullary.  Consisting  of 
marrow. 

Meliceeous.  Consisting  of  matter  like 
honey. 

Mellieeeous.  Producing  honey. 
Membranaceous.  Membranous.  Com- 
posed of  delicate  transparent  membranes, 
ns  the  wings  of  inseets  : consisting  of  mem- 
branes. 

, Membraniporm.  Having  the  form  of  a 
1 membrane. 

j Mentum.  The  anterior  part  of  the  gula, 

1 immediately  adjoining  the  labium, 

I Mephitic.  Poul ; pestilential  j destructive 
! to  life. 

Meretricious.  Having  a gaudy  but  de- 
ceitful appearance. 

Mermaid.  A fabulous  marine  animal, 
said  to  resemble  a woman  iu  the  upper 
parts  of  the  body,  and  a fish  in  the  lower 
part. 

Mesogastric.  The  term  applied  to  the  mem- 
brane by  which  the  stomach  is  attached  to 
the  abdomen. 

Mesonotum.  The  upper  surface  of  the  me- 
sothorax,  or  middle  part  of  that  half  of  the 
segment  wliich  covers  the  back. 
Mbsopleura.  The  lateral  surfaces  of  the 
mesothorax, 

Mesopodes.  The  middle  pair  of  legs. 
Mesosternum.  The  sternum  of  the  meso- 
thorax,  or  middle  part  of  that 'half  of  the 
segment  w'hich  covers  the  breast. 
Mesothorax.  The  intermediate  of  the 
three  segments  which  iform  the  thorax  of 
an  insect,  bearing  the  posterior  wings  and 
legs. 

Metacarpus.  In  anatomy  ; the  part  of  the 
hand  between  the  wiist  and  the  fingers. 
Metamorphosis.  Change  of  form  or  shape ; 
ns  the  rnetamorphosis  of  an  insect  from  the 
chrysalis  state  into  a winged  nuimal. 
Metamorphotic.  a term  employed  to 
denote  those  insects  which,  during  their 
state  of  existence,  undergo  one  or  more 
changes  or  transformations. 

Metanotum.  The  upper  surface  of  the 
metathorax. 

Metapbdes.  The  hind  legs  of  insects. 
Metapleura.  The  lateral  surfaces  of  the 
metathorax. 

Metapodeon.  The  seventh  segment  in  in- 
sects. 

Metasternum.  The  under  surface  of  the 
metathorax. 


Mbtatiiouax.  The  liindmost  of'the  three 
segments  which  form  the  tliornx  in  in- 
sects. 

Meticulous.  Very  timid. 

Microscopic.  "Visible  only  by  the  aid  of  a 
microscope  ; as,  a microscopic  insect. 
Migrate.  To  pass  or  remove  from  one 
region  or  climate  to  anotlier  ; as,  certain 
species  of  birds  migrate  in  autumn  to 
a warmer  climate  for  a temporary  resi- 
dence. 

iliORATORY.  Removing  or  accustomed  to 
remove  from  one  climate  to  another  j ns 
migratory  birds. 

Millepore.  a genus  of  lythophytes,  of  va- 
rious forms,  which  have  the  surface  perfo- 
rated with  little  holes  or  pores,  or  even 
without  any  apparent  perforation. 
Milleporite.  Fossil  millepores. 
Mimic-beetles.  [See  Histeridal] 

Mind.  An  essential  element  in  the  com- 
position of  every  animal.  Though  it  can 
neitlier  prevent  the  existence,  or  change 
the  characters  of  matter,  motion,  or  sensa- 
tion, (the  other  essential  elements,)  it  takes 
cognizance  of  causes,  and  provides  for  con- 
sequent effects,  before  the  other  elements 
can  obey  its  behests.  “ Of  the  connexion 
of  mind  with  the  organs  which  it  com- 
mands,” says  Sir.  Newman,  “we  know 
nothing  : mind  itself  is  only  known  by  its 
effects ; its  commands  are  carried  by  the 
nerves  ; a fact  ascertained  by  separating  a 
nerve  j after  wliich  separation,  the  mind 
no  longer  controls  the  parts  to  which 
tliat  nerve  extended  its  branches.”  [See 
Nerves,] 

Miniatous.  Of  the  colour  of  red  lead. 
Miocene.  The  tertiary  period,  in  which  a 
small  portion  of  fossil  shells  are  of  the 
recent  species. 

Monothalamous.  a term  applied  to  the 
shells  of  such  Mollusca  as  have  only  one 
chamber  for  the  reception  of  the  animal, 
like  that  of  the  Whelk.  i 

Molares  Dentes.  The  molar  teeth,  or 
grinders.  I 

Molares. Glandula!.  The  molar  glands:  I 
two  salivary  glands  situated  on  each  side  I 
•of the  mouth, -the  excretory  ducts  of  wliich  ! 
open  pear  the  last  molar  tooth;  ■ | 

Molecule)  ' The  smdllesf  particle  into  I 
which  a mass  can  be  conceived  or  divided.  I 
Molecules.  Microscopic  particles. 
Molehill.  A little  hillock  or  elevation 
of  earth  thrown  up  by  moles  working  im- 
derground. 

Molluscous.  Pertaining  to.  or  partaking 
of  the  properties  of  the  class  of  animals 
termed  Mollusca,  which  fonmtlie  primary 
division  of  the  Animal  Kingdom. 
Mojientuji.  The  quantity  of  motion  in  a 
morfng  body. 

Monad.  The  genus  of  the  most  minute  and 
simple  microscopic  animalcules,  and 
shaped  like  spherical  cells. 

Mongrel.  An  animal  of  a mixed  breed. 
Moniliform  (antenna:).  Having  each  joint 
oval  or  globose,  resembling  a necklace. 
Monocular.  Having  but  one  eye. 
Monocule.  An  insect  with  only  one  eye. 
Monodactvlous.  Having  one  finger  or  toe 
only. 
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ilosoftAMOus.  LiTing  with  one  mate  or 
parkier  j opposed  to  poli/yai/iuus. 

MonouiiAFji.  An  account  or  description ,of 
a single  thing  or  claw  of  tilings.  j 

Mosomerovs.  a term  denoting  j tltat  the 
trunk  of  on  insect  has  no  suture  or  seg- 
ment ; or  that  the  trochanter  consists  of 
■ only  one  joint. 

1 Moxomyarv.  a bivalve  whoso  shell  is 
1 closed  by  one  adductor  muscle. 

[ Moxothalmous.  One-chambered  ; an  epi- 
tliet  applied  to  shelis  when  the  chamber  is 
not  divided  by  partitions. 

Mossier.  An  animal  produced  with  a 
shape  or  parts  that  are  not  natural. 

MoRPUOi.ooic.vx.  Relating  to  the  modifica- 
tions of  form  which  the  same  organ  under- 
goes in  different  animals. 

Mortax.  Subject  to  death  ; destructive  to 
life. 

Moschate.  Having  a scent  resembling 
musk. 

Moss-cl-vd.  Covered  or  overgrown  with 
! moss. 

Motatohiocs.  Pertaining  to  the  motatorii, 
those  legs  which,  when  an  insect  is  at  rest, 

! are  in  a periietual  vibratory  motion. 

Motory  (nerves).  The  nerves  which  con- 
trol motion. 

Mottxed.  Clouded  or  spotted  with  various 
colours. 

Mocse-coxovred.  Black  with  a small  pro- 
j portion  of  yellow  : the  colour  of  the  com- 
i mon  mouse. 

MrciXAOE.  The  liquor  which  moistens  and 
lubricates  the  ligaments  and  cartilages  of 
the  articulations  or  joints  in  animal  bodies. 

Mucixaoi.n'OCS.  Moist,  soft,  and  lubricous  ; 
partaking  of  the  nature  of  mucilage, 

Mccbo.  a short,  stout,  sharp-pointed  pro- 
cess. 

Mccroxate.  Ending  in  a sharp  rigid  point. 

Mucroxate  (antennae).  When  tliey  termi- 
nate in  a short  point  or  mucro. 

Mcccs.  A viscid  fiuid  secreted  by  the 
mucous  membrane,  which  it  serves  to 
moisten  and  defend.  It  covers  the  lining 
membranes  of  all  the  cavities  which  open 
externally,  as  the  mouth,  nose,  lungs,  iu- 
1 testinal  canal,  urinary  postages,  &C.  The 
' word  mucus  is  also  sometimes  applied  to 
1 other  animal  fluids  of  a viscid  quality,  as 
the  synovial  fluid  which  lubricates  the 
joints. 

Mulatto.  The  offspring  of  a negress  by  a 
1 white  man,  or  of  a white  woman  by  a 
negro. 

1 Multaxocxar.  Having  many  angles, 
i Multicavous.  H aving  many  holes  or  cavi- 
j ties. 

1 MuLTiriD.  Cleft  into  many  divisions  by 
iinear  sinuses. 

Multiform.  Having  many  shapes,  forms, 
or  appearances. 

Mcltioexebous.  Consisting  of  many  kinds. 

Mutilated.  Deprived  of  a limb  or  some 
essential  part. 

Multilocular.  Having  many  .cells  or 
chambers  : consisting  of  several  divisions. 

Multiparous.  Producing  many  at  a birth. 

Multipartite.  Divided  into  more  than 
lour  parts. 

Multisect.  When  an  insect  appears  to 

hayC’UO  distinct  trunk  or  abdomen,  but  is 
div^ed.  into  numerous  segments.  [ 

Muj^jvalve;  a shell  composed  of  many 
piec^  or  valves.  j 

Muj^tiVALVUXAR.  Having  many  valves. 
Mult'ocui-ar.  Having  many  eyes. 
Muricate.  JIuricaxed.  In  insects,  when 
the  surface  is  covered  with  sharp,  thick, 
but  not  close,  elevated  points  or  pustules. 
In  shells,  when  clothed  with  sharp  spines. 
Murixe.  Pertaining  to  the  genus  Mus.  i 

Mui.tiabtculate.  Consisting  of  many 
joints.  : 

Muscle.  An  animal  tissue  composed  of 
little  bundles  of  fibres,  inclosed  in  a thin 
cellular  membrane,  and  serving  as  the 
organs  of  motion.  There  arc  voluntary 
and  inrohoifary  muscles  j and  all  are  sus-  ; 
ceptible  of  contraction  and  relaxation.  ; 
The  voluntary  muscles  are  those  over 
which  the  will  exercises  a direct  control,  ! 
as  in  all  the  motions  of  the  limbs,  eyes,  i 
organs  of  speech,  &c.j  and  the  involuntary, 
those  over  which  the  will  has  no  immediate  ‘ 
and  constant  control,  but  form  the  muscu-  : 
lar  systems  of  organic  life,  as  the  heart, 
the  muscular  coat  of  the  stomach,  &c.  The 
muscles  of  each  animal  are  disposed  in 
number  and  direction  according  to  the  ! 
movements  which  it  has  to  execute  ; and 
when  these  movements  require  to  be 
eft'ected  with  some  vigour,  the  muscles  are 
inserted  into  hard  parts,  articulated  one 
over  another,  and  may  be  considered  as  so 
many  levers.  These  parts  are  called  bones 
in  tlie  vertebrated  animals,  where  they 
are  internal,  and  formed  of  a gelatinous 
mass,  penetrated  with  molecules  of  phos- 
phate of  lime.  In  molluscs,  crustaceans,  ! 
and  insects,  where  they  are  external,  and  i 
composed  of  a calcareous  or  corneous  sub- 
stance that  exudes  between  the  skin  and 
epidermis,  they  are  termed  shells,  crusts, 
and  scales.  The  colour  of  the  muscles  is 
dependent  partly  on  the  blood  which  they 
contain,  but  chiefiy  on  a peculiar  colour- 
ing matter,  very  similar  to  that  of  the 
blood,  which  is  fixed  in  their  tissue.  Their 
colour  is  distinctly  though  remotely  con- 
nected with  the  quantity  and  condition  of 
red  blood  in  the  system,  and  its  depth  is 
one  of  the  best  signs  of  robustness  and  full 
health.  Thus  iii  all  quadrupeds  and  birds 
the  muscles  are  more  or  less  red,  and  the 
colour  is  deepest  in  the ' parts  which  are 
most  actively  employed,  but  pale  and 
scarcely  perceptible  in  those  which  have 
not  been  fre.qiientjy  exer(ed.r  In  amphibia, 
which  have  less  fed  blood  than  mammalia 
and  birds,, the  muscles  are  usually  pale: 
in  fish,  which'  have  ' still  less,  they  are, 
with  the  cxcepfipn  of  the  heart,  and  those 
which  move  the  fins  and'  alb  particularly 
exerted,  (except  in  a very  few  instances,) 
quite  white.  In  animalfi..pf  a still  lower 
order,  tlie  muscles  are  all  quite  white.” 
The  intensity  of  muscular  contraction, 
that  is,  the  degree  of  power  with  which  the 
fibres  draw  themselves  together,  is  regu- 
lated by  the  action  of  the  brain  ; but  a very 
grcatccrebral  energy  is  rarely  found  united 
with  that  disposition  of  the  muscular  fibres 
which  is  necessary  to  produce  intense  con- 
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tractions.  The  ends  of  tlie  muscles  are 
fastened  to  the  bones  wliieh  tliey  move, 
and  when  tlicy  act  in  opposition  to  cocli 
other,  tliey  are  called  antagonints.  An 
almost  inliuitc  variety  of  arrangement  is 
found  in  the  muscular  fibres  adapted  to 
the  especial  purpose  which  each  muscle  has 
to  fulfil,  whether  it  be  chiefly  strength  of 
action,  or  rapidity  or  extent  of  motion  \ 
and  all  are  guided  by  the  nicest  mechani- 
cal rules.  It  is  also  constantly  found  that 
where  power  is  lost,  a corresponding  gain 
of  velocity  or  extent  of  motion,  or  of  con- 
venience and  compactness  of  form,  and 
readiness  of  action,  is  obtained. 

Muscular  Iiepressions.  The  marks  or  in- 
dentations in  the  shells  of  acephalous  bi- 
valves, which  indicate  the  insertion  of  the 
muscles,  by  which  the  animal  is  attached 
to  its  shell. 

Museum.  A building  appropriated  as  a re- 
pository of  things  that  have  an  immediate 
relation  to  science  and  the  arts.  The 
noble  edifice  in  Russell  Street,  London, 
most  appropriately  called  the  British  Mu- 
seum, is  of  first-rate  magnitude,  and,  to 
say  nothing  of  its  vast  and  unequalled 
library,  is  replete  witli  the  wonders  of 
Nature  and  Art,  eollected  from  every  part 
of  the  globe,  and  arranged  with  consum- 
mate skill.  This  magnifleent  collection 
of  all  that  is  valuable  and  interesting  is 
alike  worthy  of  the  nation  whose  name  it 
bears,  of  those  distinguished  men  who 
have  contributed  to  its  treasures,  and  of 
the  savans  to  whose  care  and  management 
the  whole  is  entrusted It  is  liigldy  gra- 

tifying to  be  able  to  add,  that  at  the  present 
time  a most  laudable  spirit  exists,  among 
all  classes  in  this  country,  to  imitate  the 
example  of  the  metropolis  ; and  we  ac- 
cordingly hear  of  Museums,  already  esta- 
blished or  being  in  embryo,  in  almost  every 
town  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Musteline.  Pertaining  to  the  weasel,  or  ani- 
mals of  the  genus  Mustela. 

Mutilate.  When  the  base-covers  of  an 
insect  appear  unnaturally  short  or  curtailed 
as  if  mutilated. 

Muzzle.  Tlie  mouth  and  parts  immedi- 
ately adjacent  to  it. 

Mveleitcephala.  The  primary  division  of 
animals  characterized  by  a brain  and 
spinal  marrow. 

Myography.  A description  of  the  muscles. 

Myriad.  An  immense  but  indefinite  num- 
ber. 

Myriapod.  Having  two  hundred  legs  or 
more ; an  insect  belonging  to  the  order 
Myriapoda,  which  are  characterized  by 
their  numerous  feet. 

Mytilite.  a iietrified  shell  of  the  genus 
3Iytilus. 

Nacre.  Mother-of-pearl  j thewhite  sliining 
substance  which  constitutes  the  interior 
surface  of  a shell  producing  a pearl . 

Nacred.  Nacreous.  Having  a pearly 
lustre ; like  mother-of-pearl. 

Nascent.  Beginning  to  exist  or  to  grow  ; 
coming  into  being. 

Natant.  Swimming,  or  floating  on  the 
water. 


Natatorious.  When  the  legs  of  insects  are 
compressed  and  ciliated,  and  formed  for 
swimming.  Also,  when  the  alxlomen  is 
terminated  by  flat  foliaceous  apiiciidagCH, 
or  the  tail  is  ciliated  on  each  side  with 
dense  parallel  hairs,  which  assist  the  insect 
in  swimming. 

Natatory.  Formed  for  swimming  -,  enabling 
to  swim. 

Nature.  This  word  is  variously  used  in 
works  on  Natural  History.  It  sometimes 
denotes  the  qualities  which  a being  derives 
from  birth,  in  opposition  to  those  which  it 
may  owe  to  art  j at  other  times,  the  ag- 
gregate of  beings  wdiich  compose  the  uni- 
verse ; and  sometimes,  again,  the  laws 
which  govern  these  beings.  In  this  latter 
sense  it  has  become  customary  to  personify 
Nature,  and  to  employ  the  name  for  that 
of  its  Great  Author. 

Natural.  Produced  by  or  derived  from 
nature. 

Naturalist.  One  that  is  versed  in  Natural 
History. 

Natural  Philosophy.  That  branch  of 
philosophy  which  treats  of  nature  and  its 
laws. 

Nautilite.  a fossil  Nautilus. 

Navicular.  When  two  sides  meet  and  form 
an  angle  like  the  outer  bottom  of  a boat; 
boat-shaped. 

Nebulae.  Cloudy  or  dusky  specks. 

Nebulose.  Nebulous.  Resembling  a small 
cloud  or  collection  of  vapours. 

Necromorpha.  Insects  in  which  the  pupa 
has  the  mouth  and  organs  of  locomotion 
detached  from  the  body,  but  so  enveloped 
in  a case  or  sheath,  that  it  can  employ 
neither.  This  group  contains  the  Uy- 
menoptera  and  Coleoptera. 

Nectareous.  Resembling  nectar  ; very 
sweet  and  pleasant. 

Nectary.  The  melliferous  part  of  a Hower : 
sometimes  it  is  in  the  form  of  a horn  or 
siiur  j sometimes  in  that  of  a cup  j whence 
it  is  called  the  honey-cup. 

Neigh.  To  utter  a sound,  like  the  horse, 
expressive  of  want  or  desire. 

Negro.  A native  or  descendant  of  the  black 
race  of  men  in  the  more  southern  parts  of 
Africa. 

Nematoidea.  The  intestinal  worms,  which 
are  long  and  filiform. 

Nematoneura.  a name  applied  to  the 
higher  division  of  Cuvier’s  Badiata  by 
Professor  Owen. 

Neologist.  One  who  introduces  or  employs 
new  words  in  any  science. 

Nerves.  The  nerves  are  the  organs  of 
sensation  : they  originate  in  the  brain,  and 
are  prolongations  of  the  medullary  sub- 
stance of  the  brain,  which  ramify  and 
extend  over  the  whole  body  and  they 
consist  of  fine  tubular  filaments,  which  are 
arranged  nearly  parallel  to  each  other  in 
sheaths  of  fibrous  tissue.  “ There  arc  two 
distinct  systems  of  nerves  j one  of  which 
is  connected  with  the  brain  and  the  spinal 
chord,  and  are  media  of  sensation  and  of 
voluntary  motion.  They  are  termed  the 
nerves  of  animal  life,  or  the  cerebrospinal 
nerves.  The  other  system  is  only  in  com- 
munication with  the  brain  and  spinal 
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chord,  or  with  the  cerebro-apiiial  nerves, 
by  very  small  tllaments,  and  they  have  nu- 
merous gijnglioiu  throughout  their  course  ; 
they  preside  ,over  the  nutritive  functions, 
upon  which  the  mind  lias  hb  .direct  in- 
fluence; eljese  arc  tlionerves  o.f  orgatiic  l(fe, 
or  gaitylionic  or  great  sympaVietic  nerves. 
Tlie  cerebto-spinal  nerves  convey  impres- 
sions from  tlieir  extremities  to  the  brain, 
and  they  also  convey  the  influence  of 
the  will  from  the  brain  to  the  voluntary 
muscles  ; these  passing  and  repassing,  or 
receptive  and  remissive  influences,  are 
conveyed  by  distinct  sets  of  nervous  fila- 
ments, which,  however,  are  generally 
enclosed  in  tlie  same  sheath,  and  there- 
fore appear  to  form  a single  nerve.” — 
Brandt. 

“ Experience  has  shown  us,”  observes 
Mr.  Newman,  “ that,  on  the  brain  of  inver- 
tebrated  animals  being  separated  from  the 
body,  or  even  greatly  injured,  both  sensa- 
tion and  active  vitality  at  once  cease  ; but 
in  insects  the  separating  of  the  head  or  of 
the  parts  containing  either  of  these  masses 
of  nerves,  produces  no  immediate  or  ascer- 
tainable efiect  on  sensation  or  vitality. 
This  shows  us,  first,  that  mind  or  volition 
is,  in  vertebrated  animals,  situate  in  the 
brain  ; secondly,  that  in  insects  it  is  not 
confined  to  any  part.  These  conclusions 
lead  to  the  probability  of  a third,  that 
brain  and  neiwe  are  but  different  states  of 
the  same  system  of  organs.  Tlie  Wtality, 
therefore,  concentrated  in  a brain,  may  be 
diffused  through  the  nerves  \ylien  (there  is 
no  brain,  .and  each  mass  of  nerves  may  be 
the  seat  of  that  small  power  of  mind  which 
insects  possess.” 

Nervtjres.  The  delicate  frame-work  of  the 
membranous  wings  of  insects. 

NEURiLEiruA.  The  membrane  which  sur- 
rounds the  nervous  fibre. 

Neuhologv.  The  science  of  the  nervous 
system,  or  a description  of  the  nerves. 

Neoroptebous.  Belonging  to  the  Jfeurop- 
tera,  an  order  of  four-winged  insects,  cha- 
racterized by  their  nnmerous  nervures,  like 
those  of  the  dragon-fly. 

Necrose.  Wings  of  insects  that  have 
nervures  besides  the  marginal  ones. 

Neubotomt.  The  art  or  practice  of  dissect- 
ing the  nerves. 

' Nibble.  To  bite  at ; as,  fishes  nibble  at  the 
bait.  A little  bite,  or  seizing  to  bite. 

Nictatixo  (membrane).  The  thin  mem- 
brane that  covers  and  protects  the  eyes  of 
some  animals,  without  entirely  obstructing 
the  sight. 

Nidame.ntal.  Relating  to  the  protection 
, of  the  egg  and  young,  especially  applied 

> to  the  organs  that  secrete  the  material 

; of  which  many  animals  construct  their 

( nests. 

. Nidificatioit.  The  act  or  operation  of 
building  a nest,  and  the  hatching  and  feed- 
ing of  young  in  the  nest. 

Nidclatiox.  The  time  of  remaining  in  the 
nest. 

j Nines.  A nest  or  repository  for  the  eggs  of 
' birds,  insects,  &c. 

I ' Noctidial.  Comprising  a night  and  a day. 

I Noctilccocs.  Shining  in  the  night. 
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Noctivagant.  Wandering  or  prowling 
about  by  night. 

Nocicrxal.  .Pertaining  to  the  night,  as  the 
nocturnal  habits  of  certain  animals  wliich 
usually  come  forth  from  their  retreats  and 
obtain  tlieir  prey  during  the  flight. 

Nono.si^  Having  one  or'  more  knobs  or 
swellings.  The  word  A’bdose  is  also  ap- 
plied to  the  antennae  of  insects  when  they 
have  one,  two,  or  more  joints  larger  than 
those  which  precede  or  follow  them. 

Nodular.  Pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  a 
nodule  or  little  knotty  lump. 

Nodule.  A little  knot-like  eminence. 

No.madic.  Wandering  for  the  sake  of  pas- 
turage ; pertaining  to  a pastoral  life,  and 
roving  from  place  to  place  with  herds  of 
cattle. 

Nomenclature.  The  names  of  things  which 
are  appropriated  to  any  branch  of  science. 

Nonage.  'Under  adult  age. 

Nondescript.  Anything  that  has  not  been 
described.  Thus  an  animal  newly  disco- 
vered is  called  a nondescript. 

Nonfossiliferous.  Not  producing  fossils  ; 
of  a nature  not  to  convert  into  fossils. 

Normal.  According  to  rule  ; natural. 

Nostrils  (qf  birds)  are  said  to  be  linear, 
when  they  are  extended  lengthwise  in  a 
line  with  the  bill,  ns  in  Divers,  &c.  ; per- 
viotis,  when  they  are  oi^n,  and  may  be  seen 
through  from  side  to  side,  as  in  GuUs,  &c. 

Notal.  Belonging  to  the  back. 

Nucleated.  Having  a nucleus  or  central 
particle  ; applied  to  the  elementary  cells 
of  animal  tissues,  the  most  Important  pro- 
perties of  which  reside  in  the  nucleus. 

Nudibraciiiata.  The  Polypes  w'hose  arms 
are  not  clothed  with  vibratile  cilia. 

Nudibranchiata.  An  order  of  (Jasteropods 
in  which  the  gills  are  exposed. 

Nummulite.  Fossil  remains  of  a chambered 
shell  of  a flattened  form,  formerly  mistaken 
for  money. 

Nutrient.  Nourishing  ; producing  growth. 

Nvmpu.  The  pupa  or  chrysalis  ; the  second 
state  of  an  insect,  passing  to  its  perfect 
form. 

Obese.  'Unnaturally  large  and  distended, 
os  if  from  disease  or  too  much  food. 

Oblique.  Running  sidew'ays  : when  the 
longitudinal  line  is  cut  through  at  acute 
angles. 

Obliterate.  A term  in  entomology  ap- 
plied to  impressions  and  elevations  when 
almost  effaced. 

Oblong.  Longer  than  broad  : the  longi- 
tudinal diameter  lieing  more  than  twice  the 
length  of  the  traiisvcrse,  and  the  ends  vary- 
ing, or  rounded. 

Oblong-ovate.  Between  oblong  and  egg- 
shaped. 

Obscure.  A surface  which  reflects  the  light 
but  little. 

Obsolete.  Partially  indistinct  j not  well- 
defined  ; not  fully  developed ; as  the  faint 
stria!  on  certain  shells.  , 

Obtruncated.  Loiiped  off;  deprived  of  a . 

limb.  1 

Obtuse.  Blunt ; not  pointed  or  acute  ; dull ; ' 
obscure  : terminating  bluntly,  but  ivithiii  | 

the  segment  of  a cirede.  ' 
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OBtlMBRANT.  When  the  scntellum  of  un 
insect  overhangs  the  metnthorax. 

OuvisnsE.  When  an  object  is  viewed  with 
its  head  towards  you. 

Occiput.  That  part  of  the  skull  which  forms 
the  hind  part  of  tlie  liead. 

OcELLATEi).  A term  applied  to  eye-like 
spots ; formed  with  the  figures  of  little 
eyes. 

Ocellus.  An  eye-like  spot  in  the  wings  of 
many  Lepidoptera,  and  consisting  of  an- 
nuli of  different  colours,  inclosing  a central 
spot  or  pupil.  Blind  Ocellus  is  one  without 
the  pupil.  Spurious  Ocellm ; a circular 
spot  without  any  defined  iris  or  pupil. 
Simple  Ocellus ; when  tlie  ocellus  consists 
only  of  iris  and  pupil.  Compound  Ocellus  ; 
when  it  consists  of  tliree  or  more  circles. 
Nictitant  OceUus ; when  the  ocellus  in- 
cludes a tumular  spot  of  a different  colour. 
Fenestrate  Ocellus;  wlicn  an  ocellus  lias  a 
transparent  spot.  Dioptrate  Ocellus;  a 
fenestrate  ocellus  divided  by  a transverse 
line.  Douhle  Ocellus ; when  two  ocelli  are 
included  in  the  same  circle  or  spot  j and 
when  such  ocelli  join  each  otlier  they  are 
termed  twin  ocelli.  Sesguialterom  OceUus; 
an  ocellus  with  a smaller  near  it.  The 
simple  eyes  of  insects  are  small,  transparent, 
semi-globular  lenses,  generally  three  in 
number,  and  arranged  in  a triangle  on  the 
crown  of  the  head.  Though  their  use  has 
never  been  satisfactorily  proved,  enough 
has  been  ascertained  for  Entomologists  to 
agree  in  considering  them  organs  of  vision. 
The  eyes  of  larvie,  spiders,  and  some  other 
annulosa  are  simple  ocelli,  arranged  in 
groups.  They  are  also  called  stemmata. 

OcHRAOEOU.s.  Of  a dull  brownish  yellow 
colour  ; approaching  to  the  colour  of  ochre. 

OcTODBNTATK.  Having  eight  teeth. 

OoTOFiD.  In  Entomology,  separated  into 
eight  segments. 

OoTONOCULAR.  Having  eight  eyes. 

OcTorOD.  Having  eight  legs. 

OcTORADiATED.  Having  eight  rays. 

OouLi  ioculus. ) The  eyes  of  insects  are  gene- 
rally composite,  i.  e.  formed  of  facets  or  mi- 
nute lenses,  which  are  hexagonal,  and  vary 
from  50  to  20,000  in  a single  eye  ; every 
one  of  them  receiving  the  image  of  an 
object,  and  appearing  to  correspond  with 
the  crystalline  lens  of  the  human  eye. 

OcuLiFORM.  Shaped  like  the  eye. 

Odoriferous.  Diffusing  fragrance. 

CEsofhageal.  Pertaining  to  the  gullet. 

(Esophagus.  The  anterior  extremity  of  the 
alimentary  canal ; the  gullet. 

Officinal.  Pertaining  ,to  drugs,  perfumes, 
&c.,  usually  kept  in  apothecaries’  shops. 

Oleaginous.  Unctuous  ; having  the  quali- 
ties of  oil. 

Olfactory.  Relating  to  the  sense  of  smell- 
ing ; as,  olfactory  neiwes. 

Olivaceous.  Dull  olive  green,  or  green 
tinged  with  brown. 

Olive.  A brownish  green,  the  colour  of 
olives. 

Ojinigenous.  Consisting  of  all  kinds. 

Omnivorous.  Feeding  indiscriminately  or 
subsisting  on  all  kinds  of  food. 

Onycuotbntiiis.  The  genus  of  calamaries 
armed  w'ith  hooks  or  claws. 


Oolite.  Egg-stone  ; an  extensive  group  of  ' 
secondary  limestones  composed  of  rounded  ! 
particles,  like  the  roe  or  eggs  of  a fisli. 
Opalescent.  Reflecting  a coloured  lustre 
from  a single  spot. 

Opaline.  A bluish  white  reflecting  the  i 
splendour  of  the  opal.  j 

Opaque.  Impervious  to  the  rays  of  light  j i 
not  transparent ; a surface  which  does  not  I 
reflect  the  rays  of  light  at  all. 

OpEitcuLATE.  When  the  eyes  of  insects  are 
covered  by  an  operculum. 

Operculated.  Furnished  with  a lid  or 
cover.  I 

OpERCULiFORM.  Having  the  form  of  a lid  i 
or  cover.  | 

Operculum.  A lid  or  cover  ; applied  to  the  ■ 
horny  plate  which  closes  certain  univalve 
shells  i also  to  the  covering  of  tlie  gills  in  ^ 
fish. 

Ophidian.  Resembling  or  pertaining  to  ; 
serpents ; designating  an  order  of  verte- 
brate animals  destitute  of  feet  and  fins. 
Opiiiologist.  a person  versed  in  ophiology, 
or  the  natural  history  of  serpents. 
Ophiology.  That  part  of  Natural  History 
which  treats  of  serpents.  | 

Oi’iiiOMOiiPiious.  Having  the  form  of  a ser-  i 
pent.  } 

Ophiophagous.  Eating  or  feeding  on  ser-  i 
pents.  I 

Orange.  A colour  composed  of  equal  parts  j 
of  red  and  yellow. 

Orbicular.  Spherical ; in  the  form  of  an  i 
orb.  i 

Orbiculatb.  a depressed  globe,  whose  ^ 
horizontal  section  is  circular,  and  vertical  \ 
oval.  j 

Orbit.  The  skin  which  surrounds  the  eye.  ■ 
It  is  generally  bare,  but  particularly"  in 
the  Parrot  and  the  Heron. 

Orbital.  Pertaining  to  the  orbit  of  the 
eye. 

Order.  _ A subordinate  division  of  the  ani-  ■ 
mal  kingdom,  bearing  the  same  relation  j 
to  a class  wliich  this  latter  does  to  a king-  | 
dom  ; so  that  a class  is  made  up  of  orders, 
in  the  same  manner  as  a kingdom  is  made 
up  of  classes. 

Ordinate.  Wlien  spots,  puncta,  &e.  are 
placed  in  rows;  thus  we  say  ordinato- 
punctate,  ordinato-maculate,  &c. 

Organ.  _ A natural  instrument  of  action  or 
operation,  or  by  which  some  process  is  car- 
ried on.  Thus  the  arteries  and  veins  of 
animal  bodies  are  organs  of  the  circulation 
of  the  blood  ; the  lungs  are  organs  of  res- 
piration ; the  nerves  are  organs  of  percep- 
tion and  sensation ; the  ears  are  organs 
of  hearing ; the  tongue  is  the  organ  of 
speech. 

Organic  Bodies.  Such  as  possess  organs, 
on  the  action  of  which  depend  tjieir  growth 
and  perfection  j os  in  the  case  of  animals 
and  plants. 

Organic  Remains.  All  animal  and  vege- 
table substances  which  are  dug  out  of  the 
earth  in  a fossilized  state. 

Organization.  Structure  ; suitable  dispo- 
sition of  parts  which  are  to  act  together  in 
a compound  body. 

Organology.  That  branch  of  physiology 
which  specially  treats  of  the  different  or- 
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gans  of  animals,  but  more  particularly 
those  of  the  human  species. 

ORK  ii.rLCKOus.  A splendour  intermediate 
between  that  of  gold  and  brass. 

OniKK  K.  An  opening  ; the  mouth  or  aper- 
ture of  a tube  or  other  cavity. 

OitMTiionTE.  A petritied  bird. 

OitxiTHOLOOisT.  A person  wlio  is  skilled 
in  the  natural  history  of  birds,  who  un- 
derstands their  form,  structure,  habits,  and 
uses. 

Okxitiiolooy.  The  science  which  tenches 
the  natural  history  and  arrangement  of 
birds  ; or,  to  use  the  definition  of  Cuvier, 
of  vertebrated  oviparous  animals,  with  a 
double  circulation  and  respiration,  or- 
ganized for  fiight — For  much  general  in- 
formation on  the  habits,  instincts,  &c.  of 
the  feathered  tribes.see  the  article  “Birds." 

Orthocera.  Extinct  Ccphalopods  which 
inhabited  long  conical  chambered  shells 
like  a straight  horn. 

Orthoceratile.  The  name  of  certain  fossil 
univalve  shells,  straight,  or  but  slightly 
curved,  arranged  by  Cuvier  in  the  genus 
Nautilus. 

, Ortuopterods.  Belonging  to  the  Orthop- 
I Ura,  an  order  of  insects  with  elytra  and 
longitudinally  folded  wings. 

: Oryctooraphy.  That  part  of  Natural 
I History  in  which  fossils  are  described. 

I Oryctolooy.  That  part  of  physics  which 
I treats  of  fossils. 

OssEors.  Bony. 

OssiFicATiox.  To  change  from  a soft  ani- 
mal substance  into  bone,  or  into  a sub- 
stance as  hard  as  bone. 

OssivoRODS.  Feeding  on  bones. 

OsTEOLOGiCAL.  Pertaining  to  a description 
of  the  bones. 

OSTRACITE.  An  oyster-shell  in  its  fossil 
state  ; or  a stone  formed  in  the  shell,  the 
latter  being  dissolved. 

OvAi..  Having  the  longitudinal  diameter 
twice  the  length  of  the  transverse,  and  the 
enfis  circumscribed  by  equal  segments  of  a 
circle. 

Ov ALIFORM.  Having  the  longitudinal  section 
oval,  and  the  trajisverse  circular. 

OvARiocs.  Consisting  of  eggs  j os  ovarious 
food. 

Ovary.  Ovaridji.  The  part  of  a female 
animal  in  which  the  eggs  are  formed  or 
lodged  ; or  the  part  in  which  the  foetus  is 
supposed  to  be  formed. 

Ovate.  Shaped  like  the  longitudinal  section 
of  an  egg. 

OVATE-OBLOX’O.  Oblong  in  the  shape  of  an 
egg,  or  with  the  end  lengthened. 

Ovate-subulate.  Having  something  of 
the  form  of  an  egg  and  an  awl,  but  most 
tending  to  the  latter. 

OvicuLAR.  Pertaining  to  an  egg. 

Oviduct.  A passage  for  the  egg  from  the 
ovary. 

Oviform.  Egg-shaped  ; having  the  form  or 
figure  of  an  egg. 

OvioEROUS.  A term  applied  to  the  parts 
containing  or  supporting  eggs. 

OvixE.  Pertaining  to  sheep. 

Oviparous.  Tliat  mode  of  generation 
which  takes  place  by  tlie  exclusion  of  the 
germ  from  tlic  bodj’,  in  the  form  of  an  egg, 
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and  which  is  hatched  after  such  exclu- 
sion. 

OviposiTiON.  The  act  of  excluding  eggs 
from  the  abdomen,  as  an  insect. 

Ovipositor.  The  organ  in  insects,  which  is 
often  largo  and  complicated,  for  the  trans- 
mission of  the  eggs,  during  e.xclusion,  to 
their  appropriate  place. 

Ovoid.  Approaching  to  the  shtipe  of  an 

„cgg. 

OvoviPAROUs.  A term  denoting  that  the 
eggs  are  hatched  witliin  the  body  of  the 
animal,  and  that  the  young  are  excluded 
alive.  The  jnarsupial  animals  arc  exam- 
ples of  ovoviparous  inammifcrous  quad- 
rupeds ! and  the  Viper,  Rattlesnake,  and 
Lizard  among  reptiles. 

Pabular.  Pabulous.  Affording  food  or 
aliment. 

Pachydermatous.  Having  a thick  skin  j 
an  epithet  applied  to  an  order  of  animals, 
called  I’achi/dermata,  embracing  all  the 
hoofed  quadrupeds  which  do  not  rumi- 
nate. 

PALLioNTOGRAPniCAL.  Pertaining  to  the 
description  and  illustration  of  fossil  or- 
ganic remains. 

PAL.EONTOLOGY.  The  history  of  ancient 
extinct  organized  beings. 

PaljEOZOic.  a term  to  denote  those  rocks 
which  contain  the  fossil  remains  of  the 
earliest  inhabitants  of  the  globe.  They 
are  ^vided  by  geologists  into  the  Cum- 
brian, Silurian,  and  Devonian  systems. 

Palatal.  Pertaining  to  the  palate. 

Palate.  The  roof  or  upper  part  of  the 
mouth. 

Palaiiform.  When  the  tongue  of  an  insect 
forms  the  inner  surface  of  the  labium,  but 
is  not  separate  from  it. 

Paleous.  Resembling  chaif. 

Palleal  Impressiox.  The  mark  or  groove 
formed  in  a bivalve  shell  by  the  muscular 
attachment  of  the  mantle,  which,  being 
always  found  near  the  margin  of  the  shell, 
is  sometimes  termed  the  marginal  impres- 
sion. 

Palleal.  Pertaining  to  the  mantle  of  the 
Mollusca. 

Palmated.  Entirely  webbed  ; as  the  pal- 
mated  feet  of  certain  aquatic  birds. 

Palmiped.  Relating  to  the  Palmipedes,  an 
order  of  birds  having  the  toes  connected 
by  a web  or  membrane,  and  thus  the  feet 
fitted  for  swimming. 

Palpi.  The  organs  of  touch  developed  from 
the  maxilla!  and  labium  of  insects. 

Palpi  FORM.  Resembling  in  shape  the  palpi 
or  feelers  of  insects. 

Papaverous.  Of  the  nature  or  quality  of 
poppies. 

PapilliE.  Small  dots  or  soft  eminences, 
generally  adapted  for  delicate  sensation. 

Papillary.  Papillous.  Papillose.  Hav- 
ing the  surface  covered  with  dots,  iiimples, 
or  small  tubercles. 

Papillulatb.  Beset  with  many  papillules. 

Papillule.  a tubercle  or  variole  with  an 
elevation  in  its  centre. 

Papyraceous.  Of  the  consistency  of  paper. 

Parallelism.  Resemblance,  equality  of 
state. 
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Pauasitic.  Pakasitical.  Existing  on  or 
inhabiting  some  otlier  body. 

Pauenciiyiia.  a spongy  substance  con- 
tained in  the  interstices  between  the  blood- 
vessels of  the  viscera. 

Pakenciiymous.  Spongy  ; soft  ,•  porous. 

Pauietal  [tones].  Tire  bones  wliich  form 
the  sides  and  upper  part  of  the  skull. 

Pahotid.  Denoting  certain  salivary  glands 
below  and  before  the  ears,  or  near  the  ar- 
ticulation of  the  lower  jaw. 

Paroxysm.  An  exasperation  or  exacerba- 
tion of  a disease. 

Partite.  Divided  to  the  base. 

Passerine.  Pertaining  to  the  Possercs,  the 
order  of  birds  to  which  Sparrows  belong. 

Pasture.  Pasture-land.  Ground  covered 
with  grass  appropriated  for  the  food  of 
cattle. 

Patellate.  Dilated  and  shaped  something 
like  a,  patella  or  platter. 

Patelliform.  Shaped  like  a dish. 

Patbriform.  When  the  joints  are  some- 
what dilated  and  very  short,  shaxied  some- 
thing like  a shallow  bowl. 

Pavonine.  Resembling  the  tail  of  a pea- 
cock. 

Peauen.  The  hen  or  female  of  the  peacock. 

Pectinal.  Pertaining  to  a comb. 

Pectinated.  Resembling  the  teeth  of  a 
comb. 

Peotinibranchiata.  The  order  of  Gas- 
teropods  in  which  the  gills  are  shaped 
like  a comb. 

Pectiniform  (antennas).  When  the  joints 
are  furnished  on  one  side  with  slender  pro- 
cesses resembling  the  teeth  of  a comb. 

Pectoral.  Pertaining  to  the  breast  j as  the 
pectoral  muscles.  The  pectoral  fins  of  a 
fish  are  situated  on  the  sides  of  the  fish, 
behind  the  gills. 

Pbctunculate.  a term  applied  to  the 
maxillse  of  insects,  when  the  stipes  below 
the  feeler  has  a row  of  minute  spines  set 
like  the  teeth  of  a comb. 

Pedicle.  The  support  of  the  Lepas  Ana- 
tifera  and  its  corresponding  species,  by 
wliich  they  are  attached  to  wmod,  &c. 

Pediform.  Shaped  like  a foot. 

Peduncle.  A footstalk  or  tube  on  which 
anything  is  situated. 

Pedunculated.  Attached  to  external  ob- 
jects by  a hollow  fleshy  tube,  called  the 
peduncle.  The  term  pedunculated  is  also 
applied  to  insects  when  they  have  tjie 
sixth  segment  slender  and  threadlike,  as 
the  wasp,  &c. 

Pelagic.  Pelagian.  Belonging  to  the 
deep  sea  ; as, pelagian  shells. 

Pellicle.  Tlie  skin  or  film. 

Peltate.  .Shield-shaped  j orbicular  and 
attached  by  a central  pedicle. 

Pelvis.  The  lower  part  of  thesibdomen, 

Pendulous.  Hanging  ; fastened  at  ;one 
end,  the  other  swinging  ; as,  the  dewlap  of 
an  animal. 

Pbnicil.  a small  bundle  of  diverging  hairs. 

Penicillate.  An  epithet  for  a part  which 
supports  bundles  of  diverging  hair. 

Pensile.  Hanging  ; suspended. 

Pentacrinite.  a pedunculated  star-fish 
with  five  rays  : they  are  for  the  most  part 
fossil. 


Pentangular.  Having  five  comers  or  an- 
gles. 

Percolated.  Filtered ; passed  through 
small  interstices. 

PERENjiiiiRANCHiATE.  Relating  to  a family 
of  reptiles  (the  Protei,  Sireni,  lac.)  wliich 
are  organized  to  live  either  on  land  or  in 
water,  by  possessing  at  the  same  time  both 
lungs  and  gills. 

Perfor  AT  At  (antennal).  When  a portion  of 
each  joint  is  dilated  and  flattened, and  the 
remaining  portion  being  cylindrical,  ap- 
pears like  a thread  on  which  the  dilated 
parts  are  strung. 

Perforated.  Having  holes,  ns  if  bored  by 
a sharp  instrument. 

Pergameneous.  Of  the  texture  of  parch- 
ment : a tliin  tough  substance  in  texture  j 
resembling  parchment.  | 

Pericardium.  The  membranous  bag  which  ! 
surrounds  the  heart,  and  the  arterial  and  | 
venous  trunks  connected  with  it. 

Pericranium.  A membrane  covering  the 
outside  of  the  cranium,  and  corresponding  ■ 
to  the  periosteum  of  other  bones. 

Periosteum.  A nervous  vascular  membrane 
immediately  investing  the  bones  of  ani- 
mals. * 

Periostracum.  The  membrane  analogous 
to  scarf-skin,  which  covers  shell. 

Peristaltic.  The  vermicular  contractions 
and  motions  of  muscular  canals,  as  the 
alimentary  and  the  circulating  tubes.  The 
peristaltic  motion  of  the  intestines  is  per- 
formed by  the  contraction  of  the  circular 
and  longitudinal  fibres  composing  their 
fleshy  coats,  by  which  the  chyle  is  driven 
into  the  orifices  of  the  lacteals,  and  the 
excrements  are  protruded  towards  the 
anus. 

Peritoneal.  Belonging  to  the  peritoneum. 

Peritoneum.  A thin,  smooth,  lubricous 
membrane  investing  the  whole  internal 
surface  of  the  abdomen,  and,  more  or  less 
completely,  all  the  viscera  contained  in  it. 

Peritrema.  The  raised  margin  which  sur- 
rounds the  breathing-holes'  of  scorpions. 

Petaloid;-  Having  the  form  -of  petals. 

PetiolateI  Supported  or  suspended  by  a 
slender  stalk. 

Petrescence.  The  process  of  changing 
into,  stone. 

Petrifactive.  Petrific.  Having  power  to 
convert  animal  or  vegetable  substances 
into  stone. 

PnARYNGEAL.  Pharyngal.  Belonging  to  . 
the  pharynx. 

PnARYN.x.  The  opening  into  the  gullet. 

Phenomenon  (plu.  phenomena).  Anything  | 
which  has  existence  in  the  natural  world  ; ; 

• as,  the  phenomena  of  heat,  the  phenomena  ' 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  or  of  terrestrial  i 
substances.  ■ 

Phoqsnic.  Appertaining  to  the  dolphin.  | 

Phosphorescent.  Shining  in  the  dark, 
like  the  glow-worm.  I 

Physics.  Natural  Philosophy  in  its  most 
extensive  sense.eomprehending  Chemistry, 
Efectricity,  Hydrostatics,  Meteorology, 
Pneumatics,  &c.  It  is  either  General  or 
Particular.'  _ I 

Physiological.  Relating  to  the  properties  , 
and  functions  of  living  beings.  i 
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ruYTivoROUS.  Feeding  on  plants  and  her- 
I bage. 

PiiYToriiAGOvs.  Feeding  on  plants. 

; I’lCEors.  Shining  reddisli  black,  tlie  colour 
i of  pitch. 

' Pilose.  Covered  with  a thick  down. 

Pi.MOx.  To  confine  by  binding  the  wings. 
Tlie  joint  of  a fowl’s  wing,  remotest  from 
tlic  body. 

Pixx.vTE.  Shaped  like  a feather,  or  provided 
with  fins. 

Pix.VATinEU.  Fin-footed ; having  the  toes 
bordered  by  membranes. 

PisciKORU.  Having  the  shape  of  a fish. 

PisiKoiiii.  Having  the  form  of  a pea. 

PtkTiL.  In  botany,  an  organ  of  female 
flowers  adliering  to  the  fruit  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  pollen,  supposed  to  be  a 
eontinuation  of  the  pith. 

PiSTiLLACKODS.  Growing  on  the  germ  or 
seed-bud  of  a flower. 

PiTctTOUS.  Consisting  of  mucus,  or  resem- 
bling it  in  qualities. 

PLACEXT.V.  The  substance  that  connects 
the  ftetus  to  tlie  womb,  and  by  which  the 
circulation  is  carried  on  between  the  parent 
1 and  the  foetus. 

I Plackxtal.  Pertaining  to  the  substance 
1 that  connects  the  foetus  to  the  womb. 

! PLAyE.  Perfectly  level.  When  there  is 
; neither  elevation  nor  depression. 

I Plaxorbicular.  Flat  and  circular. 

Plaxo-sbbulate.  Smooth  and  awl-shaped. 

Plaxtigrade.  When  the  whole  or  part  of 
the  sole  of  the  foot  is  placed  flat  on  the 
ground  in  walking,  ns  is  the  case  with 
certain  carnivorous  mammalia. 

Plasma.  The  liquor  sanguinis,  or  fluid  part 
of  the  blood,  in  which  the  red  corpuscles 
float. 

Plastrox.  The  under  port  of  the  shell  of 
the  crab  and  tortoise. 

Pleiocexe.  The  more  recent  tertiary  strata, 
in  which  the  major  part  of  the  fossil  tes- 
tacen  belong  to  recent  species. 

Pleisjocexe.  The  newest  of  the  tertiary 
strata,  which  contains  the  largest  propor- 
tion of  li  ving  species  of  shells. 

■ Ple.yiform.  In  the  form  of  net-work  ; com- 
I plicated. 

: PLE.YES.  A bundle  of  nerves  or  vessels  in- 
terwoven or  twined  together. 

Plicate.  Plicateh.  Plaited  j folded  like 
a fan  : applied  to  spiral  plaits  on  the  co- 
lumella of  some  shells  ; also  to  the  angular 
bendings  in  the  margins  of  some  bivalve 
shells. 

Plic.e.  Folds  of  membrane. 

Plembeoes.  The  colour  of  lead. 

Plemibed.  Having  feet  covered  with  fea- 
thers. 

Plemelose.  When  the  hairs  branch  out 
laterally  like  feathers. 

Plemo.se.  Feathery;  like  a plume  of  fea- 
thers ; or,  having  hair  of  a feathery  ap- 
pearance. 

PxEEMATic.  Belonging  to  the  air  and  air- 
breathing  organs. 

PoDEOx.  The  sixth  segment  in  insects. 

PoDOi-HTiiALMA.  The  tribe  of  Crustacea  in 
which  the  eyes  arc  supported  upon  stalks. 

PoLLEX.  In  botany,  the  fecundating  dust, 
or  farina,  contained  in  the  anther  of 
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flowers,  which  is  dispersed  on  the  pistil  for 
impregnation. 

PoLLixiKEROus.  Producing  pollen. 

PoLLixosE.  Covered  with  a loose  mealy, 
and  often  yellow  powder,  resembling  the 
pollen  offlowers. 

P0LYOA.MOUS.  Not  confined  to  one  mate, 
but  pairing  promiscuously  ; ns  is  common 
with  certain  birds. 

POLYGASTUIA.  The  class  of  infusorial  ani- 
malcules which  have  many  assuuilative 
sacs  or  stomachs. 

PoLYOEXOES.  Consisting  of  many  kinds. 

P0LY.MOHPUOUS.  Having  many  forms. 

PoLYi'iiAGOus.  Feeding  indiscriminately  ; 
all-devouring. 

Polypi.  The  class  of  radiated  animals  which 
have  many  prehensile  organs  radiating 
from  around  the  mouth. 

PoLYTUALAMOUs.  Divided  into  several 
chambers. 

PoRCATE.  In  entomology,  a term  denoting 
the  presence  of  several  parallel  elevated 
longitudinal  ridges. 

PORCELLAXEOES.  Pertaining  to  or  resem- 
bling porcelain  ; as,  porcellaneous  shells. 

PoROiXE.  Pertaining  to  swine. 

Pore.  A minute  interstice  in  the  skin  of  an 
animal,  tlirough  Avhich  the  perspirable 
matter  passes  to  the  surface  or  is  excreted. 

PoRREOTED.  When  the  head  is  prominent 
and  elongate. 

Postdiluvial.  Postdiluvian.  Living  or 
happening  posterior  to  the  universal  de- 
luge. 

Posterior.  The  hind  limbs,  &c.  The  side 
in  bivalve  shells  opposite  to  that  in  which 
the  ligament  is  placed. 

Postorbital.  Pertaining  to  whatever  is 
situated  behind  the  orbits. 

PosTscuTELLUM.  The  fourth  section  of  the 
upper  surface  of  each  segment  in  insects. 

Prasinous.  Green  with  a mixture  of  yellow. 

Pr^esoutum.  The  first  section  of  the  upper 
surface  of  each  segment  in  insects. 

PRAJ.9TERXUM.  The  name  of  the  plate 
nearest  the  head  in  the  lower  surface  of 
each  segment  in  insects  when  it  is  divided 
into  four  plates. 

Precipitous.  Very  steep  ; as  a precipitous 
hump  on  the  back  of  an  animal. 

Predatory.  Plundering  ; practising  ra- 
pine. 

Preen.  To  clean  and  dress  the  feathers,  as 
birds,  to  enable  them  to  glide  more  easily 
through  the  air  or  water.  For  this  pur- 
pose they  are  furnished  with  two  glands  on 
their  rump,  which  secrete  an  oily  substance 
into  a bag,  from  which  they  draw  it  with 
their  bill,  and  spread  it  over  their  feathers. 

Prehensii.e.  Seizing  ; grasping  ; as,  the 
tails  of  some  monkeys  arc  prehensile. 

Premorse.  Terminating  in  an  irregular 
truncate  apex,  as  if  bitten  oft'. 

Preternatural.  Beyond  the  ordinary 
rules  of  nature,  or  different  from  what  is 
natural,  but  not  supernatural. 

Pretypify.  To  prefigure. 

Prlmaries,  or  Primary  Quills.  The  largest 
feathers  of  the  wings  ; they  rise  from  the 
first  bone. 

Pri.mitive.  Original ; primary ; not  de- 
rived. 
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PiiiMOUDiAL.  Existing  from  the  beginning. 

I’jiiSMOiDAr..  Having  more  tlian/our  sides, 
and  wliose  horizontal  section  is  a polygon. 

PitOBOSciniFOiiM.  Applied  to  any  elongated 
appendungo  about  the  liead.  . 

PnoBoscis.  The  name  given  to  the  flexible 
muscular  tube,  or  prehensile  organ  formed 
by  the  prolongation  of  the  nose,  as  is  seen 
in  the  elephant.  It  is  also  an  entomologi- 
cal term  : the  proboscis  of  insects  being 
used  by  some  to  suck  the  juice  from  plants, 
and  by  others  to  suck  the  blood  from  ani- 
mals. 

PitocEss.  Series  of  motions  or  changes  in 
growth,  decay,  &c.  in  physical  bodies  j as, 
the  process  of  decomposition.  It  is  also 
used  to  denote  any  natural  appendage  or 
adnascent  part  of  an  animal  for  which 
there  is  no  definite  name. 

Feookeate.  To  engender  and  produce. 

Pbocreativb.  Having  the  power  to  beget. 

Producted.  Disproportionately  long. 

Progeny.  Descendants  of  the  human  kind, 
or  of  animals  in  general. 

Projectile.  A body  impelled  forward  by 
force. 

Prolapse.  To  fall  down  or  out. 

Prolegs.  The  wart-like  tubercles  which 
represent  legs  on  the  liinder  segment  of 
caterpillars. 

Prone.  ' When  an  object  lies  upon  its  belly. 

Pronotum.  The  upper  surface  of  the  pro- 
thorax. 

Propodeon.  The  fifth  segment  in  insects. 

Propedes.  The  forelegs  of  insects. 

Prosternum.  The  under  surface  of  the 
prothorax. 

Prostrate.  Lying  with  the  body  extended 
on  the  ground  or  other  surface. 

Protelum.  The  eleventh  segment  in  in- 
sects. 

ProthoR/LX.  The  first  of  the  three  segments 
which  constitute  the  thorax  in  insects. 

Protruded.  Thrust  forward  or  out. 

Protuberance.  Anything  swelled  or 

liushed  beyond  the  surrounding  surface  ; 
as,  a swelling  or  protuberance  on  any  part 
of  the  body. 

Pruinose.  Wlien  the  splendour  of  the  sur  • 
face  is  somewhat  obscured  by  the  appear- 
ance of  a bloom  upon  it,  like  that  of  a plum, 
but  which  cannot  be  detached. 

Prueiginous.  Having  tendency  to  itch. 

PsEUDO-MORPHOus.  Not  having  the  true 
form. 

Psychical.  Relating  to  the  phenomena  of 
the  soul,  and  to  analogous  plienomena  in 
the  lower  animals. 

Pteropodous.  Pertaining  to  the  Pteropoda, 
an  order  of  the  class  Mollusca  whose  organs 
of  locomotion  consist  of  a pair  of  wing- 
shaped fins. 

Puberty.  The  age  at  which  animals  are  ca- 
pable of  procreating  and  bearing  young. 

Pubescent.  Covered  with  very  fine  decum- 
bent short  hairs.  , 

Pulmograde.  The  tribe  of  Jledusas  which 
swim  by  contractions  of  the  pulmouarj' 
disc. 

Pulmonary.  Pertaining  to  the  lungs  j af- 
fecting the  lungs. 

Pulmonata.  The  order  of  Gasteropods  that 
breathe  by  lungs. 

: 

Pulverous,  Pulverulent.  Consisting  of 
dust  or  powder. 

PuLViLLi.  The  soft  cushions  on  the  under 
surface  of  the  joints  of  the  tarsus  in  some 
insects. 

PuLViNATE.  When  in  consequence  of  the 
prothorax  being  depressed  in  one  place,  it 
seems  to  puli' out  in  another. 

PuLviNULi.  A soft  ball  which  some  insects 
have  at  the  end,  of  the  tarsi.  1 

Punctate.  Punctated.  Full  of  small  ' 
holes,  or  beset  with  many  points. 

PuNCTO-STRiATED.  When  the  longitudinal  1 
Impressed  lines  are  punctured. 

PuNCTULATED.  Wlien  tlie  surface  has  the  ' 
appearance  of  having  been  thickly  punc-  . 
tured  with  a pointed  instrument,  but  which 
has  only  made  impressions  on  it.  | 

Punctured.  Pierced  wuth  a sharp  point.  ! 

Pupa.  An  insect  in  the  second  stage  of  its 
metamorphosis.  It  is  synonymous  with 
anrelia  or  chrysalis,  — words  formerly  in 
more  general  use  than  they  are  at  pre- 
sent. 

Pupil.  A little  aperture  in  the  middle  of 
the  iris  and  urea  of  the  eye,  through  wliieh 
the  rays  of  light  pass  to  the  crystalline 
humour,  to  be  painted  on  the  retina.  The 
central  spot  on  the  oceHm  in  the  wings  of 
many  Lepidoptera.  It  is  called  a hastate 
pupil  when  the  pupil  is  a halbert-shaped 
spot,  and  a suffulated  pupil  when  the  pupil 
shades  into  another  colour. 

PUPIPAROUS.  Pertaining  to  insects  which 
bring  forth, their  young  in  the  pupa  state. 

PUPIVOROUS.  Feeding  on  the  larvie  and 
chrysalids  of  insects. 

Purple.  A colour  composed  of  red  and  blue 
blended. 

PuRPURESCENT.  Inclining  to  a purple  co- 
lour. 

Purulent.  Consisting  of  or  resembling  pus 
or  matter. 

Putrescent.  Pertaining  to  the  process  of 
putrefaction. 

Pylorus.  The  aperture  which  leads  from 
the  stomach  to  the  intestine. 

Pyramidal.  Whose  vertical  section  is  tri- 
angular, and  horizontal  quadrangular. 

Pyriform.  Pear-shaped. 

Quadrate.  To  agree  or  correspond  with. 
Square.  Quadrilateral  with  the  sides 
equal  and  the  angles  right  angles.  i 

Quadrennial.  Occurring  once  in  four  years.  | 

Quadkiarticplate.  Consisting  of  four  j 
joints.  j 

Quadridental.  Having  four  teeth. 

QuADRiriD.  Cleft  in  four  parts.  ' < 

Quadripartite.  Consisting  of  four  corre-  ' 
sponding  ports.  ! 

Quadriplicated.  Having  four  plaits  or 
folds. 

Quadrivalvulae.  Having  four  yalves. 

Quadrumanous.  Having  fonr  hands. 

Quadruped.  Having  four  legs  and  feet.  An 
animal  having  four  legs  and  feet,  as  a 
horse,  a lion,  &c. 

Quarry.  In  falconry,  the  game  which  a 
hawk  is  pursuing  or  has  killed.  Among 
hunters,  a part  of  the  entrails  of  the  beast 
taken,  given  to  the  iiounds. 

Quiescent.  Being  in  a state  of  repose. 
IJ 
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Race.  A particular  breed. 

Raceuoi's.  Growing  iu  racemes  or  clusters. 

; Radial.  Pertainiug  to  the  radius  or  to  the 
j fore-arm  of  tlie  humau  body ; as,  the  radial 

1 muscles. 

■ R.iDiATA.  Animals  in  which  the  organs  of 
1 sensation  and  motion  are  disposed  like 
I rays  round  a centre  j the  lowest  primary 
, 1 division  of  the  animal  kingdom. 

I ; Radiate.  When  a dot,  spot,  &c.  appears  to 
1 send  forth  rays,  as  the  large  blue  area  com- 
1 mon  to  all  the  wings  of  Papilio  Ulysses. 

, R.tDiATED  (areolets).  When  the  areolets 
j are  chiefly  formed  by  radiating  longitudi- 
nal nervures. 

Radicated  (shell).  When  fixed  by  the 
base  to  another  body. 

^ Radics.  In  entomology,  a single  subdivision 
1 of  a digitate  wing  ; i.  e.  when  the  wings 
are  cleft  to  the  base  into  several  subdivi- 
1 sions. 

- Ram.  The  male  of  the  sheep  or  ovine  genus. 

R.uiificatiox.  a shooting  out  into  branches. 

Ramifv.  To  shoot  into  brandies. 

Ramose.  Spread  out  iuto  branches.  An- 
1 tenncE  are  so  called  when  setaceous  or 
moniliform,  but  liaving  long  branches  from 
several  of  the  joints. 

Rai’aciocs.  Subsisting  on  prey  or  animals 
seized  by  force. 

Rareft.  To  make  thin  and  porous,  or  less 
deuse. 

Reaximate.  To  resuscitate  ; to  restore  to 
life  and  action. 

Reclised.  Leaning  towards  any  thing  as 
if  to  repose  upon  it. 

Recoxdite.  When  the  head  of  an  insect  is 
wholly  covered  and  sheltered  by  the  shield 
of  the  thorax. 

Recremext.  Superfluous  matter  separated 
from  that  which  is  useful. 

Recremextitious.  Consisting  of  super- 
fluous matter  separated  from  that  which 
j is  valuable. 

: Rectaxoclar.  Having  right  angles. 

: Rectum.  The  third  and  last  of  the  large 
intestines. 

j Recumbe.xt.  Leaning  or  reposing  upon  any 
I thing. 

1 Rectirre.xt.  When  a nervure,  or  a branch 
I of  it,  after  running  towards  the  apex  of 
i the  wing,  turns  back  and  runs  towards 
the  base. 

Recurved.  Recurvated.  Turned  or 
curved  outwards. 

RecuRvi  ROSTRAL.  Pertaining  to  tliosc  birds 
whose,  beak  or  bill  bends  upwards. 

Refracted.  Abruptly  bent,  as  if  broken. 

I Reflected.  Bent  back  or  'thrown  back- 
wards. 

’ Reflex.  Refle.xed.  Turned  or  bent  bock 
i or  upwards. 

1 Refluext.  Flowing  back  ; os,  r^uent 
1 blood. 

! Refrigerate.  To  allay  the  heat  of  i to 
i refresh. 

Rkoiox.  a large  tract  or  space  of  country. 

Regurgitated.  Swallowed  a setond  time  ; 
thrown  or  poured  bock. 

Remasticate.  To  chew  over  and  over,  as 
in  chewing  the  cud. 

Rexascext.  Springing  or  rising  into  being 
again. 

Rkxiform.  Kidney-shaped. 

Ke.xiculus.  a small  kidney-shaped  spot, 
ns  seen  in  the  wings  of  some  uocturnnl 
Lepidoptera. 

Rexxet.  The  concreted  milk  found  in  the 
stomach  of  a sucking  quadruped,  particu- 
larly of  the  calf. 

Refaxd.  Cut  into  very  slight  sinuntions, 
so  as  to  run  in  a serpentine  direction. 

Repletion.  Superabundant  fulness. 

Replicated.  Folded  or  plaited,  so  as  to 
form  a groove  or  channel. 

Reptilia.  The  class  of  vertebrate  .animals 
with  imperfect  respiration  and  cold  blood. 
They  constitute  an  order  of  the  class  Am- 
phibia, including  all  such  as  are  furnished 
with  limbs  or  articulated  extremities,  as 
tortoises,  lizards,  and  frogs. 

Resilient.  Leaping  or  starting  back  ; re- 
bounding. 

Resplendent.  Reflecting  the  light  in- 
tensely. 

Resupixe.  When  an  object  lies  upon  its 
back. 

Rete  mucosdm.  The  cellular  layer  between 
the  true  skin  and  the  scarf  skin,  which  is 
the  seat  of  the  peculiar  colour  of  the  skin. 

Reticulate.  Reticulated.  Formed  like 
a piece  of  net-w'ork  ; liaving  distinct  veins 
or  lines  which  intersect  each  other  iu  va- 
rious directions  like  tlie  meshes  of  a net. 
Applied  to  the  areolets  of  insects,  when 
they  are  extremely  small  and  infinitely 
numerous. 

Retiform.  Composed  of  crossing  lines  and 
interstices  ; as,  the  retiform  coat  of  the 
eye. 

Retracted.  When  the  head  of  an  insect 
is  wholly  withdrawn  within  the  trunk. 

Retractile.  Capable  of  being  drawn 
backwards.  The  claws  of  the  cat  tribe. 
When  an  insect  can  at  pleasure  exsert  its 
head,  or  withdraw  it  within  the  trunk. 

Retroflected.  Bent  backwards. 

Retrograde.  Going  or  moving  backwards. 

Retromingent.  Discharging  the  urine 
backwards. 

Retrorse.  Retrorsed.  Bent  back. 

Retuse.  Ending  in  an  obtuse  sinus  j as, 
when  the  inner  whorls  of  a spiral  shell 
appear  to  have  been  pressed  into  the  body 
of  tiie  shell,  and  the  apex  is  below  the 
level  of  the  last  whorl. 

Rev'erse.  When  an  object  is  viewed  with 
its  anus  towards  you. 

Reversed.  The  spire  of  a shell  is  said  to 
be  reversed  or  sinistral,  when  the  volutions 
turn  to  the  left.or  the  opposite  way  to  that 
of  a common  cork-screw. 

Revivescent.  Regaining  or  restoring  life 
and  action. 

Revolute.  Rolled  outwards  or  backwards. 

Riiombiform.  When  the  horizontal  section 
is  rliomboidal. 

Ribbed.  Having  longitudinal  or  transverse 
ridges. 

Rigid.  Hard  and  stiflf,  so  as  not  to  bend  or 
yield  to  pressure. 

Rima.  a chink  or  interstice. 

Rimose.  When  any  surface  possesses  nu- 
merous minute  narrow  excavations,  rnn- 
ning  into  each  other  ; chiuky,  like  the  bark 
of  a tree. 
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Rivose.  Wlien  furrows  do  not  run  in  a 
parallel  dircetion  and  are  rather  sinuate. 

Roitui.ENT.  Covered  like  a plum  with  a 
bloom  which  may  be  rubbed  oil'. 

Rosaceous.  A scent  of  roses. 

Rostuatb.  When  tire  anterior  part  of  an 
insect’s  head  is  elongated  and  attenuated 
into  a eylindrical  or  many-sided  rostrum 
or  Ireak. 

Rostrum  (of  a shell).  The  beak,  or  its  ex- 
tension wiiere  tlie  canal  is  situated. 

Rotatory.  When  a body  or  a part  of  it 
turns  wholly  round,  or  describes  a circle. 

Rotifera.  The  name  of  the  class  of  in- 
fusorial animals,  characterized  by  the  vi  • 
bratile  and  apparently  rotating  ciliary 
organs  upon  the  head. 

RoTiiirn.  Round,  circular,  spherical. 

Rotundate.  Rotuitdated.  Blunted,  or 
turned  at  the  edge  ; terminating  in  the 
segment  of  a circle. 

Rubefacient.  Making  red. 

Bj^bescent.  Growing  or  becoming  red. 

jPcBicuNn.  Inclining  to  redness. 

TIubineous.  The  red  splendour  of  the  ruby. 

Rudiment.  An  imperfect  organ,  or  one  but 
partially  developed. 

Rudimentary.  Small ; imperfect ; unde- 
veloped. 

Ruff.  A tuft  or  collar  of  raised  feathers 
round  the  neck  of  certain  birds. 

Rufescent.  Tinged  with  red. 

Rufous.  A pale  red.  Of  a reddish  or  dull 
copper  colour. 

Rugged.  Wlien  a surface  is  rough,  as  in 
certain  insects,  with  spines  and  tubercles 
intermixed. 

Rugose.  Rugged  ; wrinkled.  Intricate  with 
approximating  elevations  and  depressions 
whose  direction  is  indeterminate. 

Ruminant.  Chewing  the  cud : having  the 
property  of  chewing  again  what  has  once 
been  swallowed.  The  Ruminantia  or  ru- 
minating animals  are  the  cloven-hoofed 
quadrupeds,  as  Oxen,  Sheep,  Deer,  Goats, 
Hares,  and  Squirrels.  Rumination  con- 
sists in  a power  of  laying  aside  the  food 
for  a time,  in  a receptacle  adapted  for  it, 
and  afterwards  bringing  it  back  into  the 
mouth  and  masticating  it  a second  time. 

Ruminate.  To  chew  the  cud. 

Russet.  Of  a reddish  broivn  colour  and 
rough,  like  the  skin  of  the  apple  called  a 
russet  or  russeting. 

Rutting  Season.  A term  used  to  denote 
the  time  of  the  year  when  animals  of  the 
cervine  genus  follow  the  natural  instinct 
to  copulate. 

Sabueous.  Sandy ; gritty. 

Sacciform.  Shaped  like  a sac  or  bag. 

SiVLACious.  Lustful  j having  a strong  pro- 
pensity to  venery. 

Salient.  Moving  by  leaps,  as  frogs. 

Saline.  Partaking  of  the  qualities  of  salt. 

Saliva.  The  fluid  which  is  secreted  by  the 
salivary  glands  ; it  serves  to  moisten  the 
mouth  and  tongue,  and  also  to  promote 
digestion. 

Salivary.  Secreting  or  conveying  saliva  j 
as,  the  salivary  glands. 

Saltatorious.  Wlien  the  ventral  segments 
or  the  anus  [of  an  insect]  are  furnished  with 


elastic  processes  whicli  enable  tlie  animal 
to  leap. 

Salubrious.  Healthful  j as  a saluijrious  cli- 
mate. 

Sanative.  Having  the  power  to  lical  or 
cure. 

Sangdifluous.  Flowing  with  blood. 
Sanguineous.  Of  the  colour  of  blood,  or 
resembling  blood. 

Sanguivorous.  Sanguinivorous.  Eating 
or  subsisting  on  blood. 

Sarcoi'Iiaga.  Flesh-eating  animals.  ! 

Sarcoi’iiaoous.  Pertaining  to  those  ani-  ' 
mals  which  subsist  by  eating  flesh  ; feeding 
on  flesli.  ; 

Saurian.  The  epithet  by  which  reptiles  be-  ! 
longing  to  the  lizard  tribe  (LacerUi)  are  : 
distinguished. 

Sauroid.  An  epithet  used  to  distinguish  a 
group  of  fossilised  fishes  of  the  carbonife- 
rous and  secondary  formations. 

SaXjVtile.  Living  among  rocks. 

Scabious.  Rough  from  the  effects  of  tlie 
scab  or  mange. 

Scabrous.  Rough  and  rugged ; rough  to 
the  touch  from  granules  scarcely  visible. 
ScALLOi’ED.  Indented  at  the  edges. 
Scapular.  Pertaining  to  the  shoulders  or 
the  shoulder-blades,  scapula. 

SCAPTTLARiES.  In  ornithology,  those  feathers 
wliieh  take  their  rise  from  the  shoulders 
of  birds,  and  cover  the  sides  of  the  back. 
Scarify.  To  cut  or  scratch  the  skin  of  an 
animal,  or  to  make  small  incisions,  so  as 
to  draw  blood  from  the  smaller  vessels 
without  opening  a large  vein. 

Scatebrous.  Abounding  with  springs. 
Scattered.  'Wlien  simple  spots  or  marks 
are  separate  from  each  other  and  not  ar- 
ranged in  a certain  order. 

Scent.  The  power  of  smelling  ; to  perceive 
by  the  olfactory  orgohs,  os  to  scent  game. 
Sciatic.  Pertaining  to  the  hip  ; as,  the 
sciatic  artery. 

Scientific.  According  to  the  rules  or  prin- 
ciples of  science  ; ns,  a scientific  arrange-  i 
ment  of  shells,  fossils,  or  minerals,  &c.  i 
ScopiFEROUS.  Furnished  with  one  or  more 
dense  brushes  of  hair.  | 

ScopiFORM.  Having  the  form  of  a broom  or  i 
besom. 

Scoria.  Dross  ; the  recrement  or  matter 
thi'oivn  off  from  metals  in  fusion. 
ScoRiACEOUS.  Partakiug  of  the  nature  of 
scoria.  | 

Scoriform.  In  the  form  of  dross  ;■  like  j 
scoria.  i 

Scraggy'.  Lean  with  roughness ; rough  i 
with  irregular  points,  or  an  uneven  sur-  j 
face.  4 

ScROBiTULATE.  Having  the  surface  filled 
with  small  hollows  or  cavities  ; pitted. 
Scrotum.  Tlie  integument  ivhich  contains 
tlie  male  organs  of  generation. 
ScuTiBRANCiiiATA.  The  Order,  of  Gastero- 
podous  Mollusca,  in  which  the  gills  are  i 
protected  by  a shield-siiaped  sliell.  | 

ScuTiFORM.  Having  the  form  of  a shield  or  1 
buckler.  j 

Scurf.  A dry  scab  or  crust  formed  on  the  i 
skin  of  an  animal. 

Scutate.  Covered  or  protected  by  large  flat  ' 
scales.  I 
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ScuTELLiFORM.  Shield- shaped. 

Scute  LLUii.  The  third  section  of  the  upper 
surface  of  each  segment  in  insects. 

Scutum.  The  second  section  of  tlie  upper 
surface  of  each  segment  in  insects. 

Se.v-grees.  The  colour  of  sea  water. 

Se.c-serpext.  a huge  marine  animal  like 
a serpent  in  form,  and  by  some  supposed 
to  inhabit  the  sea. 

Se.vuxo.  The  operation  of  taking  seals  and 
curing  their  skins. 

Se.cm  lof  a shell).  The  line  formed  by  the 
union  of  the  valves. 

Ser.vceous.  Consisting  of  or  pertaining  to 
fat;  as,  the  sebaceous  humour,  a suet- like 
piatter  secreted  by  the  sebaceous  glands, 
which  are  small  glands  seated  in  the  cel- 
lular membrane  under  the  skin. 

Secosd.cries,  or  Secoxd,vry  Quills.  Those 
quills  which  rise  from  the  second  bone  of 
the  wings.  The  posterior  wings  of  an  in- 
sect are  denominated  sccondarg  if  the  su- 
perior wings,  when  at  rest  are  not  placed 
upon  them. 

I Secketitious.  Separated  by  animal  secre- 
tion. 

Secretory.  Performing  the  office  of  secre- 
tion ; as  secretory  vessels.  The  organs  of 
secretion  are  of  various  form  and  structure, 

I but  the  most  general  are  those  called  ghnids. 

I Mucus,  perspirable  matter,  &c.  are  pro- 
I perly  secretions. 

Securiform.  When  the  last  joint  of  the 
feelers  (palpi)  are  triangular,  and  the  pre- 
ceding joint  is  connected  with  the  vertex 
of  the  triangle. 

Sedextary.  Accustomed  to  sit  much  ; ge- 
nerally applied  to  persons  whose  employ- 
ments render  a sedentary  life  almost  in- 
dispensable ; for  there  are  few,  we  believe, 
who  can  prefer  it  to  a life  of  healthful 
activity. 

■ Segmextatiox.  The  act  of  dividing  into 

■ segments. 

, Segments.  The  parts  into  which  the  body 
of  an  insect  is  divided,  and  which  are  thir- 
I teen,.  The  great  inosculating  joints  of  the 
1 body. 

‘ Segregated.  Set  apart,  separated  from 
' others. 

I Semi.  In  composition  semi  signifies  half,  or 
j imperfectly  effected.  Thus,  semi-cordate, 
I half  heart-shaped  ; semi-a-ustaccous,  half 
crustaceous  ; semi-transparent,  half  or  Im- 
I perfectly  transparent  ; semi-cylindrical, 
half  cylindrical,  or  cut  through  length- 
ways ; semi-lapidified,  imperfectly  shaped 
into  stone ; semi-osseous,  half  ns  hard  as 
bone  ; semi-orbicular,  of  the  shape  of  a 
half  globe  ; semi-lunar,  crescent-shaped,  or 
of  the  shape  of  a half  moon;  semi-pellucid, 
somewhat  pellucid  or  shining  ; semi-vitri- 
fied, partially  converted  into  glass,  &c. 

Semi.val.  Pertaining  to  seed,  or  to  the  ele- 
ments of  production. 

Semipalmate.  Semi-palmated.  a term 
denoting  that  the  toes  are  connected  by  a 
web  extending  only  half  their  length. 

Semireuoxditb.  When  the  licnd  of  an  in- 
sect is  half  covered  by  the  shield  of  the 
thorax. 

Senile.  Pertaining  to  old  age. 

Senoculak.  Having  six  eyes. 
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Sensation.  The  perception  of  e.xtcrnal  ob-  , 
jeets  by  means  of  the  senses. 

Sensibility.  The  capacity  of  feeling  or  I 
perceiving  the  impressions  of  external  ob- 
jects. 

Sentient.  Having  the  faculty  of  percep- 
tion. 

Septic.  Proceeding  from  or  generated  by  i 
putrefaction.  j 

Sepiiform  (Canthus).  Wlicn  the  ennthus 
forms  an  elevated  rid^e  or  septum.  I 

Sericeous.  Silky  ; having  a soft  smooth  sur- 
face resembling  silk.  ! 

Sericteria.  The  glands  which  secrete  the  : 
silk  in  the  silkworm.  | 

Serial.  Pertaining  to,  or  arranged  accord-  ! 

ing  to  a series.  | 

Series.  An  order  or  subdivision  of  some  i 
class  of  natui'al  bodies.  | 

Serpentine.  Winding  ; .siiiral ; like  a ser-  i 
pent ; running  in  a serpentine  direction.  1 

Serrate.  Serrated.  Toothed  or  notched  I 
with  points  like  a saw. 

Serrature.  An  indenture  in  the  edge  of  ; 

any  thing,  like  those  of  a saw.  ; 

Serricated.  Covered  with  a short,  thick,  j 
and  silky  down.  | 

Serrulate.  Having  very  minute  teeth  or  j 

notches.  I 

Sesquialterous  (fascia).  When  both  wings  1 

of  an  insect  are  traversed  by  a continued 
band,  and  either  the  primary  or  secondary 
by  another. 

Sessile.  Attached  to  any  substance  by  a 
base  without  a stalk  or  peduncle.  When 
the  head  of  an  insect  does  not  move  in  the 
socket  of  the  trunk,  but  is  attached  to  it 
by  a kind  of  ligament. 

Setaceous.  Bristly  ; set  with  bristles. 

Setjb.  Bristles,  or  parts  resembling  bristles. 
Setiferous.  Producing  bristles. 

Setiform  (antennal).  Short  and  rigid,  taper- 
ing from  the  base  to  the  apex  like  a bristle. 
Setioerous.  Bristly.  When  antennae  ter- 
minate in  a bristle. 

Setose.  Covered  with  bristles ; fmnished 
throughout  with  irregular,  harsh  bristly 
hair. 

Setulose.  Setose  with  the  bristles  trun- 
cated. 

SexUjU,.  Denoting  what  is  peculiar  to  the 
distinction  and  office  of  male  and  female. 
Shagreen.  A kind  of  gained  leather  pre- 
pared from  the  skin  of  a fish,  a species  of 
Sgualus. 

Sheath-winged.  Having  cases  for  covering 
the  wings  ; as,  a sheath-winged  insect. 
Shell.  The  crustaceous  or  testaceous  cover- 
ing of  certain  animals : as,  the  shell  of  a 
tortoise  ; the  shell  of  a lobster  ; the  shell 
of  an  oyster,  &c. 

SiiELL-Fisii.  An  aquatic  animal  whose  ex- 
ternal covering  consists  of  a shell,  crusta- 
ceouB  or  testaceous  ; as,  lobsters,  crabs, 
oysters,  &c. 

Shining.  Reflecting  the  light,  but  not  in- 
tensely. 

Sibilant.  Making  a hissing  sound. 
Siccative.  That  which  promotes  the  pro- 
cess of  drying. 

SiLicious.  Partaking  of  the  nature  and 
qualities  oisilex,  one  of  the  primitive  earths 
usually  found  in  the  state  of  stone. 
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SiMious.  Resembling  nn  ape  or  monkey. 
Bilious.  Iliiving  a very  flat  or  snub  nose 
ivith  the  end  turned  up  : Coneave  ; as,  the 
simotts  part  of  the  liver. 


SiMi’LE  (.oculi).  Eyes  which  do  not  consist 
of  an  aggregate  of  hexagonal  lenses. 

Simultaneous.  Existing  or  happening  at 
the  same  time. 

Sinew.  A tendon  j that  wliich  unites  a 
muscle  to  a bone. 

SiNiSTKAL  (as  opposed  to  dcxtral).  When 
a spiral  shell  has  the  aperture  on  the  left 
side. 

SiNiSTRonsAL.  Rising  from  left  to  right  as 
a spiral  line  or  helix. 

SiNiSTHOUS.  Being  on  or  inclined  towards 
the  left  side. 

Sinuate.  Having  large  curved  breaks  In  the 
margin  resembling  bays. 

Sinuous.  Wavy. 

Sinus.  A groove,  channel,  or  depression. 

Siphon.  A cjdindrical  tube  ; the  pipe  by 
wliich  the  chambers  of  a shell  communi- 
cate ; a fleshy  sucker. 

SipiioNOSTOMOUs.  A term  applied  to  Crus- 
taceous  and  other  animals  furnished  with 
a suotorious  mouth  like  a tube. 

SiPiiuNCULUS.  A cylindrical  canal  perfo- 
rating the  partitions  in  polythalamous 
shells,  as  in  Nautilus  Spirula. 

SizY.  Thick  and  glutinous  ; as,  sizy  blood. 

Skeleton.  Tlie  bones  of  an  animal  body 
separated  from  the  flesh  and  retained  in 
their  natural  position.  When  tlie  bones 
are  connected  by  tlie  natural  ligaments,  it 
is  called  anafamZskeleton  ; when  by  wires 
or  other  foreign  substance,  an  artificial 
skeleton. 

Smaragdine.  The  green  splendour  of  the 
evierald. 

Socket.  Any  cavity  which  receives  and 
holds  sometliing  else  j as  the  sockets  of  the 
teeth  or  of  the  eyes. 

Solids.  In  anatomy,  the  bones,  flesh,  and 
vessels  of  animal  bodies,  in  distinction 
from  the  blood,  chyle,  and  other  fluids. 

SoLiPED.  An  animal  whose  foot  is  not 
cloven. 

SoLiPEDES.  A family  of  mammalia,  of  the 
order  Pachydermata,  having  only  one  ap- 
parent toe  and  a single  hoof  on  each  foot. 
One  genus  only  is  known  — Equus. 

SoLiVAOANT.  Wandering  alone. 

Soluble.  Susceptible  of  being  dissolved  in 
] a fluid. 

Somniferous.  Causing  or  inducing  sleep. 

Somnolent.  Drowsy  ; inclined  to  sleep. 

Soporific.  Soporiferous.  Causing  sleep, 
or  tending  to  produce  it. 

Soul.  The  spiritual,  rational,  and  immortal 
principle  in  Man,  which  distinguishes  him 
from,  and  elevates  him  infinitely  above, 
the  brute  creation. 

Spasmodic.  Affected  with  spasms  or  invo- 
luntary contraction  of  muscular  fibres  in 
animal  bodies. 

SPATHACEOUS.  Having  a sheath-like  calyx. 

Spathiform.  Resembling  spar  in  form. 

Spatulate.  Rounded  and  broad  at  the  top 
and  becoming  narrow  like  a spatula. 

Spawner.  The  female  fish. 

Spayed.  Castrated,  as  a female  beast. 

Specific.  Designating  the  peculiar  proper- 


ties of  an  animal,  which  constitute  its  spe- 
cies, and  distinguish  it  fWim  others.  The  ! 
specific  name  of  an  animal  is  appended  to 
the  name  of'the  genus;  and  eohstitutes  the  ’ 
distinctive  nameW  thespeeies.  I 

Species.  The' lowest  link  in  the  ehain  of  I 
scientific'^  classification, 'and  ' that  wiiicii  ' 
admits  Of  no  ftirtHer»divisien.  A Bjiceles  ^ 
comprehends  all  thosiyanimals'which  may 
reasonably  be  ■supposed .'to  be  descended 
from  one  common,  original  ’ stock  ^ thus, 
all  horses  compose  but  a single  species ; 
and,  in  the  same  manner  all  oxen,  sheep, 
goats,  dogs,  &c.  compose  respective  and  ap- 
propriate species ; and  where  a marked 
difference  in  any  of  them  exists,  they  are 
said  to  be  varieties  of  the  species. 

Speculum.  The  bright  spot  on  the  wings 
of  Ducks,  &c. 

Spermatueca.  a receptacle  attached  to 
the  oviducts  of  insects. 

Spermatozoa.  The  peculiar  microscopic 
moving  filament  and  essential  parts  of  the 
fertilizing  fluid. 

Spermatopiiera.  Tlie  cylindrical  capsules 
or  sheaths  in  the  Cephalopoda  which  con- 
vey the  sperm. 

Sphacelus.  Mortification  of  the  flesh  of  a 
living  animal : caries  or  decay  of  a bone. 

Sphenoidal.  Resembling  a wedge  ; relating 
to  the  sphenoid  bone-  at  the  basis  of  the 
skull. 

Sphere.  An  orbicular  body. 

Spherical.  Globular  j ■ as  drops  of  water 
take  a spherical  form.  • ■ ‘ • 

Spherulate.  Having  one  Pf  more  rows  of 
minute  tubercles.  , « ' 

Spherule.  A little  sphere  or  spherical 
body. 

SpicuLA.  Fine  pointed  bodies  like  needles. 

Spicular.  Having  sharp  points. 

Spine.  A fine,  long,  rigid,  pointed  process. 

Spiniobrous  {elytra).  Wheri  the  Cofeopfero 
have  a spine  common  to  them  both. 

Spinnaret.  The  articulated  tubes  with 
which  spiders  fabricate  their  webs. 

Spinous.  Spinose.  Armed  with  spines. 

Spiracles.  The  external  apertures  of  the 
trachea  in  insects. 

Spiral.  Twisted  like  a cork-screw. 

Spire  (of  a univalve  shell).  All  the  whorls 
except  the  one  in  which  the  aperture  is 
situated,  which  is  termed  the  body. 

Spissitude.  The  denseness  or  compactness 
which  belongs  to  substances  not  perfectly 
liquid  nor  perfectly  solid  ; as,  the  spissitude 
of  coagulated  blood,  &c. 

Sponoiose.  Pertaining  to  a soft  clastic  sub- 
stance resembling  sponge. 

Spontaneous.  Acting  by  its  own  impulse  ; ' 
as,  spontaneous  motion. 

Sportsman.  One  who  pursues  the  sports  of 
the  field. 

Spumous.  Consisting  of  froth  or  scum.  j 

Spur.  A spine  that  is  not  a process  of  the 
crust,  but  is  implanted  in  it. 

Spurious.  Not  genuine  or  legitimate. 

Spurious  or  Bastard  Wind.  Xdlula  spuria.) 
Three  or  five  quill-like  feathers,  placed  at 
a small  joint  rising  at  the  middle  part  of 
the  wing  in  birds. 

Squ,ib.  Unfle^ed;  young  and  unfeathered; 
as,  a squab  pigeon. 
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Sqvamifoku.  ‘ 'Ibrm  or  shnyo  of 

! scales.  .•  V I 

Squamose..  ;S«u^p*«^t'"!ScaJx ; covered' 

i with  iiu»u^jw«le8i#»».  , 

' Squakrose.  Cut  into  laeinicB,. or 'deep  seg- 
I mcnts,  thdt»  aw'^eVaKSt  aAove  the  plane 
of  the  ^urfao*.  . • 

Stamina.  Whatever  constitutes  the  strength 

■ or  support  of  any  thing  ; ns,  the  bones  are 
I the  stamina  of  animal  bodies  ; or,  that  man 

^ 1 is  likely  to  attain  longevity,  his  stamina 
; is  so  good,  i.  e.  his  frame  is  robust  and  his 
i health  is  unimpaired. 

I Stellated.  Consisting  of  star-like  figures, 
i Stemmata.  In  entomology,  tlu-ee  smooth 
i hemispheric  dots,  generally  on  the  top  of 
I the  head  ; chietly  observable  in  hymenop- 
I terousinsects, sometimescalled ocelli.  The 
! simple  and  minute  eyes  of  worms,  and 

I those  which  are  added  to  the  large  com- 

! pound  eyes. 

Sterelmintha.  Intestinal  worms  which 
have  no  true  abdominal  cavity, 
i Sterile.  Barren  ; producing  no  young. 

! Sternal.  Relating  to  the  stei'/mm  or  breast- 
I bone. 

i Sternellum.  The  tliird  section  of  the 
j lower  surface  of  the  segments  of  insects. 

; Sterntii.  The  under  surface  of  the  seg- 
i ments  oMoaects  : in  vertebrated  animals, 
the  breast-bone. 

STiOMAT^r?  Tfle  breathing-pores  of  insects. 
STOMAdnji  'fifembranous  receptacle  in 
ani«ud.il)odies,-in.  wliich  food  is  prepared 
for  enteiing  into  \the  several  parts  of  the 
botlydni  it*  •nourishment. 
Stom.ito-oastric.  Pertaining  to  the  nerves 
wiiich.<LBi  poAcipaUy  distributed  upon  the 
stomach  and  intestind'canal. 

Strl«.'  in  coneiibM^jti  fine  thread-like  lines 
in  the  cNteiior<'  sarfkca  of  .Anaagir.shells, 
longitudinal,  transverse,  or  oblique.* 

I Striate.  Striated.  Marked'v^ithlines  ot 
stripes.  Having  rather  slightly  impressed 
' longitudinal  parallel  lines. 

' Stridl'Lods.  Making  a small  harsh  creak- 
ing sound. 

I Structdre.  Manner  of  organization. 

I Strothiods.  Pertaining  to  or  like  the 
ostrich; 

j Stui’eous.  Covered  with  long  loose  scales 
i resembling  taie.  : 

I Stcpblosb;-  .Covered  with  coarse  decumbent 

I hairs.  _ ..  . ■ 

, Sub.  In-'coifi^3itioB,  .Mj  means  almost  or 

I I axirroachiitrf  t(»f  : Sa  -suht-fitsiform,  nearly 
1 1 fusiform  ; sub-globose;  almost  globular,  &C. 

Subaqueous..  Xhring Onbeing  under  water. 
Subclavian.  Situated  imder  the  olavicle 
I or  collaf-Bohe.'  ' ' - - i .. 

I SuBcoRDATE.  In  shape  somewhat  like  a 
1 heart.  " - 

■ Subcutaneous.  Situated  under  the  skin. 

I Subereous.  Pertaining  tS  a soft  elastic  sub- 
I stance  somewhat  rracmblinglcont. 

: SuBOENERA.  Subordinate  genera. 
Subolobular.  In  form  approaching  to  that 
of  a globe  j nearly  round. 

Subjacent.  Lying  nearly,  but  not  directly 
underneath. 

Sublimated.  Brought  into  n state  of  vapour 
by  heat,  and  again  condensed. 

Submeroeo.  Put  under  water. 


SuB>tqscuL/tn.  Placed  beneath  muscles  or 
. muscplar  layer., 

SunbcuLAjfc,  Sltuatc.d  undcf  the  eye. 
SuBORBicuLAR.  ' Nearly  spherical. 
SUBOlfA'TEi  JJearlji  in  the  form  of  an  egg. 
Subuedunculate.  With  a short  pedicel. 
SuB-PREUENSiLE.  Holding  in  a moderate 
degree. 

Subsidence.  The  act  of  sinking  or  gradually 
descending,  as  ground. 

Subsist.  To  be  maintained  with  food. 
Subspecies.  A subordinate  species. 
Subulate.  Awl-shaped. 

Succed.vneous.  Supplying  the  place  of 

something  else. 

Succulent.  Pull  of  juice  ; juicy. 
Suctorial.  Living  by  means  of,  or  endued 
with  the  power  of  suction. 

SuCTORious.  When  the  upper  jaws  of  nn 
insect  have  an  orifice  by  which  they  imbibe 
their  food. 

SuDORiric.  Exciting  perspiration. 
SuFFRAGiNous.  Pertaining  to  the  knee 

joint  of  a beast. 

SuLCATE.  SuLCATED.  Purrowed.  Having 
deeply  impressed  longitudinal  parallel 
lines. 

Sulci.  Furrows  or  ridges. 

Super.  A Latin  preposition,  much  used  in 
composition,  signifying  above  or  over ; as 
superincumbent,  lying  or  resting  on  some- 
thing else  ; superessential,  essential  above 
others  j superhuman,  above  or  beyond  what 
is  human. 

SupRACiLiARY.  Situated  above  the  eyebrow. 
SuPRA-ORBiTAL.  Being  above  the  orbit  of 
the  eye. 

Suspended.  'Wlien  one  part  is  joined  to 
another  by  a ligature,  without  being  in- 
serted in  it. 

SusTENTATlON.  TTsc  of  food  ; Support  of 
life. 

Sutural.  Appertaining  to  a suture. 
Suture.  A hollow  line  of  division  in  uni- 
valve shells,  the  spiral  line  of  which  sepa- 
-rates  the  wreaths.  The  seam  or  joint 
which  unites  the  bones  of  the  skull.  The 
line  of  separation  of  any  two  parts  of  a 
crust  which  are  connected  only  by  mem- 
brane or  ligament,  but  do  not  inosculate. 
— NpunoKS  suture.  An  impressed  line  in 
any  part  of  a body,  whicli  resembles  a 
suture,  but  docs  not  really  divide  the 
crust. 

Syjiputsis.  In  anatomy,  the  union  of  bones 
by  cartilage  : in  surgery,  a coalescence  of 
a natural  passage. 

SvNARTunosis.  Union  of  bones  without 
motion,  as  in  sutures. 

Synchondrosis.  The  connection  of  bones 
by  meams-bf  cartilage. 

SynDactylous.  ' Having  the  front  toes 
united,  the  terminal  joint  only  being  free. 
Synonym.  A word  or  name  which  has  the 
same  signification  as  another.  Synonymous 
terms'  are'  names  applied  to  the  same 
groups  or  species  of  animals  by  different 
authors. 

Synovial.  Pertaining  to  synovia,  a fluid 
secreted  into  the  cavities  of  the  joints,  for 
the  purpose  of  lubricating  them. 
Systematic.  Formed  with  regular  connec- 
tion and  adaptation  or  subordination  of 
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parts  to  each  other,  and  to  tlio  design  of 
tlie  whole  ; as  a proeeeding  aeeordiug  to 
some  inetliodical  plan  or  system. 

T.a!Noin.  Riband-shaped,  like  the  Ta:nia 
or  tape-worm. 

Tardiokada.  The  name  given  to  a family 
of  anomalous  mammalia  (tixe  Sloths),  dif- 
fering widely  from  all  other  quadrupeds 
in  their  habits,  economy,  and  osteological 
structure. 

Tarsus.  The  terminal  portion  of  the  leg  in 
insects  ; affording  important  characters  for 
gcnerical  and  family  distinctions.  It  is  a 
jointed  piece,  armed  at  its  extremity  with 
one  or  two  slender  curved  hooks  {ungues'), 
and  often  accompanied  by  membranous 
or  fleshy  cushions  {pulvilli).  The  number 
of  joints  varies  from  two  to  five. 

Taw'NY.  a pale  dirty  orange  colour. 

Teotibranciiiate.  Belonging  to  the  order 
of  Mollusoa  in  which  the  gills  are  covered 
by  the  mantle. 

Tegument.  The  skin  or  other  natoal  co- 
vering of  an  animal  body ; a substance 
serving  to  defend  any  otherwise  exposed 
part. 

Tegumentary.  Having  the  properties  of, 
or  belonging  to,  a tegument ; consisting  of 
teguments. 

Telum.  The  tliirteenth  or  last  segment  of 
insects. 

TEin’ORAi.  Pertaining  to  the  temples  ; as, 
the  temporal  arteries,  &c. 

Tentacula.  The  feelers  of  snails,  &c. 

Terebella.  The  instrument  or  organ  with 
which  many  female  insects  bore  holes  to 
deposit  their  eggs. 

Terminal.  Forming  the  extremity. 

Terminology.  That  branch  of  the  science 
of  Natural  History  which  explains  all  the 
terms  used  in  the  description  of  natural 
objects. 

Tertials.  Those  feathers  in  the  wings  of 
birds  which  take  their  rise  from  the  second 
bone,  at  the  elbow-joint,  forming  a conti- 
nuation of  the  secondaries,  and  seem  to  do 
the  same  with  the  scapulars,  which  lie  over 
them. 

Tertiary  (in  Geology).  Of  the  third  form- 
ation. The  tertiarg  formation  consists  of 
a series  of  horizontal  strata,  more  recent 
than  chalk  beds,  consisting  chiefly  of  sand 
and  clay,  and  frequently  embracing  vast 
quantities  of  organic  remains  of  the  larger 
animals. 

Tesselated.  Chequered  like  a chess-board. 

Testacea.  The  third  order  of  worms,  in- 
cluding those  which  are  covered  with  a 
testaceous  shell. 

Testaceous.  Composed  of  the  materials 
which  constitute  shells,  viz.  carbonate  of 
lime  and  animal  matter.  Pertaining  to 
the  Testacea.  Also  applied  to  the  colour 
resembling  a tile,  a dull  red. 

Testudinal.  Testudinous.  Pertaining  to 
the  Tortoise,  or  resembling  it. 

Testudinarious.  Painted  with  red,  black, 
and  yellow,  like  tortoise-shell. 

Tbstui'Ineous.  Resembling  tortoise-shell. 

Tetrabranciiiate.  Belonging  to  the  order 
of  Cephalopods  with  four  gills. 

Tetradactylous.  Having  four  toes. 


Tetraoo.nal.  Whose  horizontal  section  is  ‘ 
quadrangular.  ( 

Tktraukuhal.  Having/oi/r  sides.  ' 

Tetrai’OD.  An  insect  having  only  four 
perfect  legs. 

Tetrai'TEROUS.  Having  four  wings. 

Theca.  The  sheath  or  case  of  ihe  proboscis 
in  insects. 

Theory.  An  exposition  of  the  general 
principles  of  any  science  ; or,  the  science 
distinguished  from  the  practice  of  an  art. 
Thermal.  Pertaining  to  heat ; as,  thermal 
waters,  warm  or  tepid  mineral  waters. 
Thoracic.  Pertaining  to  the  breast,  or  tho- 
rax ; as,  the  thoracic  arteries.  Also  be- 
longing to  an  order  of  bony  Ashes,  respir- 
ing by  means  of  gills  only,  the  character 
of  which  is  that  the  broncliia  arc  ossicu- 
lated,  and  the  ventral  fins  are  placed  under- 
neath the  thorax,  or  beneath  the  pectoral 
fins.  I 

Thorax.  The  anterior  mass  in  peduncu- 
lated insects.  i 

Thrill.  To  feel  a sharp  tingling  or  shiver- 
ing sensation  running  through  the  body. 
Throb.  To  beat  rapidly,  as  the  heart  or 
pulse,  in  consequence  of  agitation.  | 

Tibia.  The  third  portion  of  the  legs  in 
insects. 

Tibial.  Belonging  to  the  tibia,  as  the  tibial 
arteries. 

Tiercel,  or  Tiercelet.  In  falcon^,  a 
name  given  to  the  male  Hawk,  as  being  a ■ 
third  part  less  in  size  than  the  female.  I 
Titillate.  To  excite  by  tickling.  j 

Torose.  Swelling  into  knobs  or  protuber-  ; 

ances.  j 

Tomentose.  Covered  with  short  interwoven 
inconspicuous  hairs.  I 

Toneless.  Having  no  tone  ; unmusical. 
Topazine.  The  yellow  splendour  of  the  i 
topaz.  I 

Topical.  Limited ; local,  as  a topical  re-  ' 
medy. 

Tornado.  A violent  tempest,  distinguished 
by  a whirling  motion,  and  generally  hap- 
pening after  extreme  heat.  They  are 
usually  of  short  duration,  and  narrow 
in  breadth,  but  accompanied  with  vivid 
lightning,  loud  thunder,  and  torrents  of 
«rain. 

Tortoise-shell.  The  shell  or  scales  of  the 
tortoise,  a valuable  article  in  various  manu- 
factures. 

Tortuous.  Twisted,  wreathed,  viindiDg. 
Torulose  (joints  of  insects),  l^en  they  are 
a little  tumid. 

Toxicology.  A treatise  or  discourse  on  the 
nature  of  poisons. 

TRACHEA3.  The  air-tubes,  which  in  insects 
are  the  organs  of  respiration. 

Tracheal.  Pertaining  to  the  trachea  or  ' 
windpipe. 

Trachelipods.  The  llollusca  whieh  have 
the  locomotive  disc  or  foot  attached  to  the 
head. 

TitACHEOTOsn'.  The  surgical  operation  of 
making  an  opening  into  the  windpipe. 
Tractile.  Capable  of  being  drawn  out  in 
length. 

Tr.vin-oil.  The  oil  procured  from  the  blub- 
ber or  fat  of  whales  by  boiling. 
Tramosericeous.  The  splendour  of  latin. 
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!X.epidosteu3 

. 218 

Lagriadse 

. 305 

. 375 

iArticulata)  38.  347 

Pyrochroidm 

. 550 

Gadus  . 

. 251 

Class  I. 

Mordellidse  . 

. 430 

»Cod 

. 142 

Notoxidm 

. 4,54 

Haddock 

. 298 

INSECTS. 

Horiados 

. 325 

SftLivs  . 

. 380 

Cantharidre 

. 101 

Coal-fish 

'•Pollack- 

. 130 
. 535 

Order  I.  Coleoptera 

. 143 

Mylabris 
Mcloe  . 

. 442 
. 418 

' Hake  . 

. 299 

(Beetlee)  . 

. 01 

Oil  Beetle  . 

. 458 

• ' Burbot  • 

' PleuronectidsB 

. 92 

Cicindela 

. 131 

SalpiDgidie  . 

. 589 

. 530 

Carabidto 

. 103 

Tetramera  . 

. 075 

Plaice  . 

. 529 

Calosoma 

. 97 

Rhynchophora  . 

. 575 

' Dab 

. 170 

Mormolyce  . 

. 430 

Bruchus 

. 85 

• Halibut 

. 300 

Brachinus  . 

. 81 

Brentliidae  . 

. 84 

■ Holibut 

. 323 

Callistus 

. 97 

Apion  . 

. 31 

• Flounder 

. 238 

Blethisa 

. 76 

Brachycerus 

. 82 

Turbot 

. 707 

Dytiscus 

. 202 

Curculio 

. 106 

Brill  . 

. 85 

Gyrinus 

. 298 

Diamond  Beetle  . 

. 178 

'S-Jle  . 

. 027 

Brachelytra 

. 81 

Balaninus  . 

. 47 

Achlrus 

. 4 

StaphylinidsB 

. 043 

Calandra 

. 96 

^ Lump-fish  . 

. 393 

Buprestis 

. 90 

Bostrichus  . 

. 81 

* Remora 

. 671 

Elater  . 

. 215 

Scolytidoe  < 

. 696 

* Apodes 

. 31 

Cebrio  . 

. 112 

Longicornes 

. 388 

•Eel 

. 211 

Malacodermata  . 

. 899 

Parandra 

. 491 

HortEnidcB  . 

. 438 

Lampyridje  . 

. 380 

Prionus 

. 646 

• l^Ionopterua 

. 430 

Glow-worm 

. 202 

Cerambycidai 

. 113 

* Saccopharymc 

. 685 

Telephorus  . 

. 000 

Callidium  • 

. 96 

Gymnotus  •. 

. 290 

Melyridte 

. 419 

Clytus  . 

. 135 

L^tocephalus 

. 370 

Clerus  . 

. 134 

Acanthocinus 

. 2 

Ophidinm  . 

. 401 

Ftinus  . 

. 653 

■ Acrocinus  . 

. 5 

* Ammodytes 

. 12 

Book-worm 

. 80 

Lepturidos  . 

. 376 

»-  • 

Anobium 

. 18 

Crioccridoa  . 

. 158 

■ Order  m.  Lophobraa 

- 

Death-watch 

. 172 

Hispidac  . 

. 320 

^ CHU  . 

. 389 

Lymexylon 

. 394 

Cassida 

. 106 

' Pipe-fish 
••  ^Hippocampus 
Pegasxis 

. 527 
. 319 
. 503 

Scydmsenus  . 

. 698 

Chrysomelidse 

. 128 

. 

Hister  . 
Necrophorus 

. 321 
. 447 

Ximarcha  . . 

Galerucidse  . 

. 685 
. 252 

• 

Dermestes  . 

. 177 

Halticida:  . 

. 300 

Order  FV.  Plectoqjta 

. 630 

Byrrhus 

Acanthopoda 

. 95 

. 2 

Turnip-flea  . 
Erotylus 

. 711 
. 222 

Elinis  . 

. 218 

Trimera 

. 701 

Diodon 

. 180 

Hydrophllns 

. 339 

Coccinella  . 

. 130 

Tetraodon  . 

. 075 

SphieridiadEe 

. 032 

Lady-bird  . 

. 363 

Orthagoriscus 

. 051 

Lamellicomes 

. 305 

Claviger 

. 133 

File-fish 

. 231 

Pctalocera  . 

. 508 

Aluterus 

. 11 

ScarabmidiB 

. 594 

Order  II.  Orthoptera  408 

OstraCion 

. 471 

Copridas 

. 148 

Aphodiadas  . 

. 29 

Earwig  , 

. 208 

Order  V.  CnojTDROPTERTon. 

Arenicoli 

. 35 

Blattidas  , 

. 74 

Dynaetidaj  . 

. 201 

Blatta  > , 

. 74 

Strtrgecfti 

. 050 

Asserador  . 

. 49 

Mantis  . . 

. 410 

Chliniefa 

. 124 

Cockchafer  . 

. 140 

Phyllium  . , 

. 620 

. Sharks 

. 005 

Rutelida;.  . 

. 685 

Phasmidaj  . 

. 414 

Ddg-flsh 

. 188 

Pclidnota  . 

. .505 

Sanatoria  . 

. 590 

Cestracion  . 

. 115 

Cctoniadic  . 

. 110 

Crickets 

. 157 

Balance-fish 

. 47 

Rosechafer  . 

. .582 

Mole-Crickct 

. 425 

Zygosna 

. 7'i0 

Goliathus 

. 272 

Deinacrida  . 

. 176 

Angcl-fish  . 

. 10 

Ditromxiephalus 

. 178 

Proscopia 

. 648 

Sawr-fi-^h 

. 593 

Jiimnos 

. 357 

Pneumora  . 

. 632 

a 


i 


XU 


VLi)C  !IUnciti0m 


IjOcusta 
Gmsshoppcr 
Acrydium  . 


I’nge 
. 3«7 
. 280 

. 5 


Order  III. 
TISKA. 


TiiysANOP- 


082 


Order  IV.  NEunorTEnA  450 

Dragon  fly  . . .193 

Dibellulidaj  . . . 378 

Pctalura  . . .508 

Ephemera  . . .220 

Planipeimes  . . 529 

Scorpion-fly  . . 598 

Panorpidaj  . . . 488 

Ant-Lion  . . .25 

Hemerobius  . . 308 

Termitidse  . . . 609 

Psocidas  . , .549 

Mautispa  . . . 410 

Snake-fly  . . .620 

Raplildia  . . . 562 

Perlidas  . . . 507 

Pteronarcys  . . 651 

SialidiE  . . . 617 

Trichoptera . . . 700 

Pliryganea  . . .618 

Order  V.  HYiiENorTEitA  341 


Terebrautia 
Tentliredinidae 
Cimbex 
Sirex  . 

Cepbus 
Evaniadse 
lehneumon 
Bracon 
Proctotrupic 
Gall-insect 
Cynips  . 
ChaleididEe 
Golden  Wasp 
Chrysididas 
Aculeata 
Ant 

Formleidas 
Driver  Ant 
Mutillid® 
Eossores 
Scoliadas 
Bembex 
Larridas 
Sand  Wasp 
SpbegidsB 
Mason  Wasp 
Diploptera 
Vespidaj 
Wasp  . 

Hornet 
Crabro 
Eumenid® 
Mellifera 
Bee 

Apidse  . 
Andrenidse 
U pbolsterer-Bee 
Megacbile  . 
Carpenter-Bee 
Humble-Bee 
Psitbyrus 


. 008 
. 608 
. 132 
. 021 
. 113 
. 225 
. 344 
. 82 
. 547 
. 253 
. 168 
. 119 
. 271 
. 128 
. 6 
. 19 
. 242 
. 194 
. 442 
. 243 
. 596 
. 03 
. 369 
. 590 
. 632 
. 413 
. 181 
. 722 
. 731 
. 326 
. 155 
. 224 
. 418 
. 57 
. 29 
. 16 
. 717 
. 414 
.106 
. 332 
. 549 


Order  VI.  Lepidoi'thua  374 

Rbopaloecra  . . 575 

Butterfly  . . .93 

Papilio  . . .488 

Pontia  ....  ,541 
Pieris  ....  521 
Parnassius  . . . 492 

Leucophasia  . . 377 

Colias  ....  144 
Gonepteryx  . . 273 

Heliconidas  . . . 306 

Argynnis  . . . 3<i 

Melitea  . . .410 

Nymplialidas  . . 455 

Vanessa  . . . 719 

Cynthia  . . . ]68 

Limenitis  . . .378 

Apatura  . . .20 

Satyrus  . . . 593 

Hipparchia  . . .317 

Lycoenidaj  . . . 394 

Lyoa:na  . . .393 

Polyommatus  . . 537 

Tbecla  . . . 676 

Erycinidas  . . .223 

Nemeobius  . . .448 

HesperiidjE  j . . 313 

Tliymele  . . .081 

Pamphila  . . . 487 

Heterooera  . . .315 

Uraniad®  . . . 717 

.ffigeriad®  . . . 7 

Sesia  . . . .604 

Anthroceridie  . . 25 

Sphiugid®  . . .632 

Achjrontia  ...  3 

Hepialicl®  . . . 309 

Ghost  Moth  , . 259 

Cossus  ....  151 
Cerura  ....  115 
Bombycid® . . .80 

Silkworm  Moth  . . 618 

Stauropus  . . . 644 

Arctiad®  . . .34 

Arctia  ....  33 
Callimorpha  . . 97 

Litbosiad®  . . . 385 

Moths  ....  431 
Noctuld®  . . . 453 

Geometrid®  . . 258 

Bupalus  . . .90 

Pyralid®  . . ,555 

Pyralis . . , .556 

Tortricid®  . . . 695 

Tineid®  . . . 686 

Aluoitid®  . . .11 

Order  VET.  HEjuprEUAt  308 


(.TIeteroptera) 

Coreid® 

Cimex  . 

Bug 

Boat-fly 
Hydroraetrid® 
Velia  . 
{Homoptera) 
Cicada  , 
Eulgora 
Lantern-fly 
Frogliopper  . 
Apbropbora . 


316 

149 

132 

86 

80 

339 

721 

324 

129 

249 

367 

249 

29 


Memliracis 
Cercopid® 
Tettigonia 
Psylla  . 
Negro-fly 
Coccus  . 
Kermes 
ClicrmcB 
Apliis  . 


Page 
. 419 
. 114 
. 075 
. .549 
. 448 
. 137 
. 358 
. 123 
. 27 


Order  VIII.  Apiiaxip- 
teha  . . .27 

Flea  . , . .2.38 

Cliigoe  . . . .121 

Order  IX.  Steepsipteba  008 


Order  X.  Dipteea 

Fly 
Culex 
Gnat 

Chironomid® 
Mosquito 
Simulium 
Tipula  . 

Bibio  . 
Hessian-fly 
Wheat-fly 
Tanystoma 
Asilus  . 

Leptid® 
Bombylid® 
Tabanus 
Notacantha 
Stratiomid® 
Athericera 
Syrpliid® 
Humble-bee- 
Gad-fly 
Oistrus . 

Bots 

Breeze-fly 
Diopsis  . 
Sheep-tick 


fly 


I/cpisma 
Podura . 


Julus  . 
Glomeris 


. 181 

. 239 
. 165 
. 204 
. 126 
. 431 
. 620 
. 086 
. 05 
. 313 
, 7 0 
. 683 
, 39 
- 376 
. 80 
061 
, 454 
048 
. 41 
661 
332 
, 251 
457 
81 
83 
180 
611  i 


Order  XI.  Axopluea  . 19 
Louse  . . . .391 

Order  XII.  Tni'SAXtjUA  082 


375 

533 


Class  II. 
MYKIAPODA. 
Order  I.  Cuilogxatiia  . 126 


351 

202 


Order  II.  Chilopoda  . 124 


Centipede  . 
Scolopendra 


112 

596 


^ii^tcmnttrany  nrrnngclf. 


Xlll 


Page 

Order  IV.  L.emodipoda 

864 

Cyamus 

167 

Order  V.  Isopoda 

351 

Oiiiseidai  . . 

460 

Porcellio 

541 

iEga  .... 

7 

Limnoria 

384 

Bopvrus  . . 

81 

Trilobites  . 

701 

Calymene  . 

93 

Order  VT.  Entomos- 

TRACA 

220 

C3’clops 

168 

Branchiopoda 

82 

Cypris  . . . . 

170 

Cladocera  . 

133 

Daplmia 

171 

Cytherea 

170 

Apus  . . . . 

32 

Siphonostoma 

620 

Argulus 

35 

Lernseadie  . 

376 

Limulus 

379 

Class  V. 

CIRRHIPEDIA 

133 

Lepaa  . 

874 

Otion  . 

473 

Acorn-shell  . 

4 

Balanus 

48 

A P-Q-fitO.  • • • 

3 

Class  VI. 

ANNELID/E  . 

18 

Order  I.  DoRsrBEANcni- 

ATA  . . . . 

191 

Aphrodita  . 

29 

Nereidie 

449 

Arenicola 

34 

Palolo  . 

487 

Alcjmpe 

10 

Aricia  . 

36 

Tubicolai 

705 

Vermilia 

722 

Serpula 

604 

Amphitrite  . 

14 

Snbella 

585 

Abranchiata 

1 

Order  H.  Teeeicola 

674 

Earthworm  . 

207 

liumbricus  . 

393 

Naides  . 

444 

Order  III.  SacTOEiA. 

Leech  . 

370 

— 

Page 

Cl.ASS  III. 

ARACHKIUA  . 33 

554 
(ki4 
693 
664 
178 
185 
590 
597 
123 
513 


Pulmonaria  . 
Spiders 
Trap-door  Spider 
Tarantula  . 
Diadem  Spider 
Clotho  . 
Saltatores  . 
Scorpion 
Chelifer 
Plialangidaj 
Acaridas 
Mite 

Hvdrachna  . 
Tick  . 


Class  rv. 
CRUSTACEA 
(Jfalacostraca.) 
Order  I.  DrcAPODA 

Brachyura. 

Kaxia  . 

PortunidiE 
Crab 

Parthenope 
Lambrus 
CEthra  . 

Eurynome 
Cancer  . 

Eriphia 
Pilumnus 
Ocypoda 
Gonoplax 
Gecarcinus 
Calappa 
Hepatus 
Pinnotheres 
Leucosiadse 
Anomwra 
Dromia 
Dorippe 
Hippa  . 

Pofccllana 
Hermit  Crab 
Pagurus 
Birgus 
ilacroura. 

Palin  uruB 
Galathea 
Scyllarus 
A.4tacu3 
Crawfish 
Lobster 
Prawn  . 
Palemonidaj 
Shrimp 
Uippolyte 

Order  II.  Stomapoda 


Squilla 

Phyllosoraa 


422 

682 


162 


172 

446 
544 
154 
495 
865 
457 
226 
101 
, 222 

525 
, 457 
. 274 
, 257 
, 96 
, 309 

526 
, 378 
. 19 
. 196 
. 189 
. 317 
. 541 
. 309 
. 485 
. 70 

. 486 
. 251 
. 599 
. 40 
. 186 
. 386 
. 545 
. 486 
. 617 
. 319 

. 647 
. 6-H 


Order  m.  Amphtpoda  . 14 

Gammanis  . 

Chclura  . . .123 


Class  VII. 
ROTATORIA. 

Rotifera 
Polytlialamia 
Polygastrica 


Class  vm. 

ENTOZOA 

Filaria 
Ascaridas 
Acanthoccphala  . 
Tainia  . 


Page 


. .'!83 
. 540 
. 536 


220 

, 230 
. 38 
, 2 
. 661 


Division  m. 

Class  IX. 

MOLLUSCA  . 425 
iShells)  . . 612  I 

Order  I.  Cepualopoda  . 113  . 

Cuttle-fish  . . . 167 

Octopus  . . . 436  I 

Sepia  ....  603 
Argonaut  . . .35 

Belemnites  . . .62 

Spirula  . . . 687 

Tetrabranchiata  . . 675 

Nautilus  . . . 446 

Ammonites  . • .13 

Turrilites  . . . 711 

Orthoceras  . . . 468 

Order  II.  Gasxeeopoda  255 
Zoophaga. 

Strombus  . . . 650 

Terebellura  . . . 668 

Pteroceras  . . . 560 

Rostellaria  . . . 583 

Ranella  . . . 562 

Triton  . . . .701 

Murex  ....  438 
Pleurotoma . . . 531 

Conus  ....  147 
Pyrula  . . .556 

Turbinella  . . . 707 

Easciolaria  . . . 228 

Cancellaria  . . . 101 

Struthiolaria  . . 650 

Cassis  ....  106 
Helmet-shell  . . 307 

Dolium  . . . 188 

Chank-shell.  . . 120 

Harpa  ....  304 
Purpura  . . . 505 

Plan  axis  . . . 529 

Magilus  . . . 399 

Leptoconchus  . .376 

Vermctus  . . . 722 

Buccinum  . . .85 

Nnssa  ....  445 
Oliva  ....  459 
Ancilla  . . .16 


XlV 


CIjc  ^Tnt'mnl  3IUnglf0m  i^j,i^tcinat (rally  arrangclr. 


Ebuma 
Voluta . 

Mitra  . 
Marginella 
Cyprica 
Ovula.  . 

( Ph}/tophaga) 
Turbo  . 
Periwinkle 
Phosianella 
Monodouta 
Rotella 
Stomatia 
Haliotia 
Ear-shell 
Parmophorus 
Emargiuula 
Lottia  . 

Nerita  . 
Navieella 
Ampullaria 
lanthina 
Atlanta 
Natiea  . 
Littorina 
Nematura 
Turritella 
Cerithium 
Scalarla 
Paludina 
Pyramidella 
Tornatella 
Siliquaria 
Crepidula 
Phorus 
Bulla  . 
Aplysia 
Dolabella 
Cariuaria 
Bellerophou 
Umbrella 
Pleurobrauchus 
Nudibrancliiata 
Doris  . 
Glaueus 
Scylleas 
Phyllideae 
Limpet 
Chiton  . 

Limax  . 

Slug  . 

Snail 
Helix  . 
Anastoma 
Bullmus 
Pupa  . 
Clausilia 
Achatina 
Achatiuella 


Page 
. 209 
. 72.5 
. 422 
. 411 
. 109 
. 470 

707 
. 607 
. 614 
. 429 
. 688 
. 047 
. 300 
. 207 
. 492 
. 218 
. 391 
. 449 
. 440 
. 14 
. 364 
. 41 
. 445 
. 383 
. 448 
. 711 
. 115 
. 693 
. 487 
. 650 
. 092 
. 018 
. 157 
. 518 
. 87 
. 31 
. 188 
. 104 
. 03 
. 716 
. 630 
. 644 
. 190 
. 262 
. 599 
. 520 
. 379 
. 126 
. 878 
. 623 
. 624 
. 307 
. 16 
. 87 
. 555 
. 133 
. 3 

3 


_ Page 

Order  in.  CoifCjiiFKKA  145 
(.Dimj/aria)  . . . 179 

(Bivalves)  \ . .72 

Cytherea  . . .170 

Venus  . . . .721 

Cardium  . . . 104 

Cardiac®  . . . 104 

Mactra . . . .398 

Lutrarla  . . .393 

Qnathodon  . . .204 

Tellina  . . .307 

Petricola  . . . coO 

Donax  . . . .189 

Pholas  ....  517 
Teredo  ....  0C9 
Aspergillum  . . 39 

Gastroch®na  . . 2.50 

Solenid®  . . . 0^ 

Myocliama  . . .443 

Corbula  . . .149 

Pandora  . . . 488 

Saxicava  . . .593 

Chama . . . . 119 

Etheria  . . . 223 

Venericardia  . . 721 

Isocardia  ■.  . . 351 

Lucina  . . . 392 

Ungulina  . . . 7I6 

Anodbnta  . . .18 

Alasmadon  ...  9 

Unio  . . . .716 

Iridina  . . . 351 

Trigonia  . . .700 

Polyodonta  . . .637 

Area  . . . .33 

Pectunculus  . . 603 

Nuoula  . . .454 

Tridaena  . . . 700 

Hippopus  . . . 320 

Mussel  ....  441 
Pinna  . . . .526 

Malleus  . . . 400 

Vulsella  . . .726 

Avicula  . . .43 

Pearl  Oyster  . . 500 

Margaritaoe®  . . 410 

Perna  . . . .508 

Peoten  ....  503 
Lima  ....  378 
Pedum  ....  603 
Spondylus  . . . 638 

Plicatula  . . . 531 

Oyster  ....  482 
Placuna  . . . 628 

Anomia  . . .19 

Plaoimanomia  . . 528 

Order  TV.  Bkachiopoda  82 


Onclildium 

. 459 

Lingula 

. 380 

Auricula 

. 42 

Terebratula 

. 669 

Lymnaea 
Physa  . 

. 895 
. 520 

Order  V.  Pteropoda 

. 551 

Planorbis 

. 

. 529 

Hyalea 

. 338 

Ancylus 

, 

16 

Limacina 

. 378 

Helicina 

. 

306 

Clio  . 

. 134 

Page 

Order  VI.  Tcjkicata  . 700 


Ascidia 

Botryllus 

PyroBoma 


. 39 
. 81 
. 356 


Class  X. 

UADIATA  .560 

Order  I.  EgiiiiroDEn-  • 
MATA  , . . 210 

Astcrlas  . . .41 

Euryale  •.  . .22.5 

Encrinites  . . .219 

Crinoideans  . , . 158 

Pentacrinus  . . 507 

Echinus  . . .211 

Sea- egg  . . 509 

Spatangus  . .•  .632 

Poundstone  . . . 545 

Holothurla  . . . 3^ 

Trepang  . . ,699 

Siphuneulus  , . 620 

Order  II.  Acalepha  . 1 

. Medusa  . . . 414 

Beroe  ..  . . .64 

Jelly-fish  . . .355 

Physalla  . . . 521 


Order  111.  Poltpi 

643 
. 539  ! 

Actinia 

. 5 

Lucemaria  . 

. 392 

Hydra  . 

. 338  1 

Corallina  . . 

. 148  i 

Sertularia  . 

. 604 

Tubularia  . 

. 706  ' 

Campanularia 

. 100  i 

Elnstra' 

. 238  1 

Gorgonia 

. 278  ' 

Madrepore  • « 

. .398  j 

CaryophyUea 

. 106  1 

Eetepora 

. 572 

Dendrophyllia 

. 177  ! 

Fungia  ■ 

. 250 

Virgularia  . 

. 725 

Alcyone® 

. 10 

— 

1 

Class  XI. 

I 

1 

INFUSORIA 

.347 

Volvox . 

. 728 

Monad  , 

. 427 

Enchelides  . 

. 219 

Class  XU.  ^ 

SPONGES 

. 638 

Halichondria 

. 300 

©lo^s'art'nl  Slpprutri')*.  soo 


TitAXSFiouitED.  Changed  iu  form. 

Tit.v.NSi'Oi£MEU.  Changed  in  form  or  external 
appearance. 

Tk.vnseused.  I’oured  or  transferred  from 
one  vessel  iixto  another. 

I'li.e.NSLUCEXT.  Tit.vxsEUCiD.  Transparent ; 
clear. 

TK.vxsiL,uiiXE.  Living  or  being  beyond  the 
sea. 

TuA.vsmoK.eTOBY.  Passing  from  one  place, 
body,  or  state  to  another. 

Tk.vx'smitxed.  Caused  or  suffered  to  pass 
through  i as,  sound  is  transmitted  by  means 
of  vibrations  of  the  air. 

Tii.vxsriKE.  To  exhale  ; to  pass  off  by  in- 
sensible perspiration. 

Tit.vNsiruE.  To  pass  through  the  pores  or 
interstices  of  texture,  as  perspirable  matter 
or  other  duid. 

TiiAxsvEKSK.  Crossing  each  other : Tvhen 
tlie  longitudinal  line  is  ent  through  at 
right  angles. 

TKAt’EZ.vTE.  Quadrilateral  with  the  four 
sides  unequal,  and  none  of  them  perfectly 
parallel. 

Tkai'ezieorm.  Shaped  like  a trapezium. 

TkaI'EZOlu.  Quadrilateral  with  two  sides 
unequal  and  parallel. 

Tjie.uj.  To  step  or  walk ; to  copulate,  as 
fowls. 

Teejutoda.  The  order  of  Entozoa  cha- 
racterized bj'  suctorial  pores. 

Teexcu.axx.  Sharp  ; cutting  ; as  trenchant 
claws. 

Tbicuoxomous.  Divided  into  three  parts. 

Tridacxyle.  Three-fingered. 

Tbi  d.aciylous.  Having  three  toes. 

Tbidexx.ixe.  Having  three  teeth. 

Tbiedkae.  Having  three  sides. 

Tbifobu.  Having  a triple  form  or  shape. 

Tkiooxal.  Having  tlirce  angles. 

Tbilobaxe.  Divided  into  three  lobes. 

Tbipaiixiie.  Divided  into  three  ports. 

Tbipedal.  Having  three  feet. 

Tbioeexbous.  Whose  horizontal  sections 
are  equilateral  triangles. 

Tp.iBAnL.vxE.  Consisting  of  three  spokes  or 
rays. 

Tbibadiated.  Having  three  rays. 

Trixebaxe.  To  reduce  to  a very  fine  pow- 
der by  pulverization. 

Tbivalvulab.  Having  three  valves. 

Tboolodyxical.  Resembling,  in  mode  of 
life,  the  Troglodytes,  a people  of  Ethiopia, 
whom  the  ancients  represented  as  living 
in  caves. 

Tbopui.  The  parts  of  the  mouth  (in  insects) 
employed  in  acquiring  and  preparing  the 
food. 

Tbopical.  Pertaining  to  or  being  within 
the  tropics  ; ns,  tropical  climates,  winds, 
&c. 

Tbox.  The  quick  pace  of  a horse  or  other 
quadruped,  when  he  lifts  one  fore  foot  and 
the  hind  foot  of  the  opposite  side. 

Tbdscaxe  (.elytra).  Wlicn  they  are  shorter 
than  tlie  abdomen  and  transverse  at  the 
end. 

Tp.L’XCaxed.  Cut  off  short,  or  terminating 
abruptly. 

Truxxaceous.  Belonging  to  fish  of  the 
Trout  kind. 

Teuebcle.  a little  pimple-like  knob. 


Tuberculab.  Tuberculous.  Pull  of  knobs 
or  pimples. 

Tubebculaxe.  Covered  with  small  pro- 
tuberances. 

Tubebosixies.  Prominent  knots  or  ex- 
crescences. 

TuBicoLAit.  Inhabiting  a tube. 

Tubular.  In  the  shape  of  a tube  i hollow 
and  cylindrical. 

Tubulaie.  Tubulous.  Hollow. 

Tubulose.  When  the  tongue  of  an  inscet 
emerges  from  tlie  labium,  is  long  and  tu- 
bular, and  capable  of  inflation. 

Tuft.  A buucli  of  feathers  or  hairs. 

Tumid.  Protuberant ; enlarged  or  distended. 

Tumular.  Formed  into  a heap  or  hillock. 

Tunicata.  The  class  of  acephalous  Mol- 
lusca  which  are  enveloped  in  an  elastic 
tunic  not  defended  by  a shell. 

Tuxicated.  Coated. 

Tubbixate.  Top-shaped,  triangular  with 
curved  sides. 

Turbinated.  Wreathed  conically  from  a 
larger  base  to  a kind  of  apex  j ns  turbinated 
shells. 

Turbiniform.  Whose  vertical  section  is 
turbinate,  and  horizontal  circular. 

Turgid.  Swollen. 

Turbeted.  When  the  head  of  an  insect  is 
producted  into  a kind  of  columnar  recurved 
turret  or  rostrmn,  in  the  sides  of  which, 
towards  the  end,  the  eyes  are  fixed. 

Tubrilitb.  The  fossil  remains  of  a spiral 
multilocular  shell. 

Tytifanum.  Tlie  drum  of  the  oar. 

Type.  A general  form,  such  as  is  common 
to  the  species  of  a genus,  or  the  individuals 
of  a species. 

Titified.  Figured,  or  represented  by  a 
model  form,  or  resemblance. 

Ubiquity.  Existence  in  all  places  or  every 
where  at  the  same  time. 

Uloinious.  Muddy  ; oozy  j slimy. 

Ulnar.  Pertaining  to  the  ulna  ; as,  the 
ulnar  nerve. 

Ultilvmarine.  Situated  or  beyond  the  sea. 
Also,  the  name  of  a beautiful  and  durable 
sky-blue  colour,  formed  of  the  mineral 
called  lapis  lazuli. 

Umbii.ical.  Pertaining  to  the  navel. 

Ujibilicated.  Having  a depression  in  the 
centre  like  a navel. 

Umbilicus.  A hole,  either  deep  or  shallow, 
on  the  side  of  the  inner  lip  in  spiral  shells, 
formed  by  the  inner  edges  of  the  whorls 
not  touching  each  other. 

Umbles.  The  entrails  of  a deer. 

Umbo  (in  bivalve  shells).  The  prominent 
part  which  turns  over  the  hinge. 

Umbonate.  Bossed  ; having  a raised  knob 
in  the  centre. 

Umbraculate.  When  there  is  upon  the 
head  of  insects  an  umbrella-shaped  pro- 
cess. 

Uxcinated.  Set  or  covered  with  bent  spines 
like  hooks. 

Unctuous.  Fat ; oily;  having  a resemblance 
to  oil  or  grease. 

Undebobound.  Below  the  surface  of  the 
earth. 

Undiapiionous.  Not  pellucid. 

Undose.  Having  undulating  nearly  pai-al- 
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lel  broader  dcprcBsions  wliich  run  into  cacli 
other,  and  resemble  the  sand  of  the  sea- 
shore when  left  by  the  tide. 

TJni)Ulatki>.  Having  a waved  surface. 
Undulatino.  Waving;  rising  and  falling, 
vibrating. 

Undulatoky.  Moving  in  the  manner  of 
waves  1 as,  the  undulatory  motion  of  tlie 
air  is  supposed  to  bo  the  cause  of  sounds. 
Unfiouked.  Representing  no  animal  form. 
Unfledged.  Not  yet  furnished  with  fea- 
thers. 

Ungues.  Claws. 

Unouiculated.  Having  sharp  claws;  armed 
witli  a olaw. 

Unoula.  The  terminal  joint  of  the  tarsus. 
Ungulate.  Shaped  like  a horse’s  hoof. 
Unicoknous.  Having  only  one  horn. 
Unigenous.  Of  one  kind ; of  the  same 
genus. 

Unilatekal.  Being  or  existing  on  one  side 
only. 

Unilocular.  With  a single  chamber  or 
compartment. 

Unipaiious.  Producing  one  at  a birth. 
Univalve.  The  name  given  to  those  shells 
which  consist  of  one  valve  only. 
Univalvular.  Having  only  one  valve. 
Unnatural.  Contrary  to  the  laws  of  nature ; 
not  in  conformity  with  natural  feelings  or 
instincts. 

Urceolate.  Swelling  in  the  middle,  like  a 
pitcher. 

Uropygial.  Belonging  to  the  rump. 
Ursine.  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  a bear. 
Uterine.  Pertaining  to  the  uterus  or  womb. 

Vaccine.  Pertaining  to  cows;  as,  theuaccine 
disease  or  cow-pox. 

Vaginopennous.  Having  the  wings  covered 
with  a hard  case  or  sheath,  as  coleopterous 
insects. 

Valve.  One  of  the  pieces  or  divisions  in 
bivalve  and  multivalve  shells.  A mem- 
braneous partition  within  the  cavity  of  a 
vessel,  which  opens  to  allow  the  passage  of 
a fluid  in  one  direction,  and  shuts  to  pre- 
vent its  regurgitation. 

Valvular.  Containing  valves. 

Varices.  Longitudinal  raised  bands  or 
ridges,  which  occur  at  regular  distances  in 
some  imivalves.  They  are  the  remnants 
of  former  apertures,  and  mark  the  progres- 
sive enlargement  of  the  shell. 

Varicose.  Preternaturally  enlarged  ; as, 
varicose  veins. 

Variegated.  Diversified  in  colours  or  ex- 
ternal appearance. 

Variety.  The  well-marked  difference  which 
often  occurs  between  animals  of  the  same 
species. 

Variolous.  Pertaining  to  or  resembling 
the  small-pox. 

Vascular.  Composed  of,  or  pertaining  to, 
the  vessels  of  animal  bodies,  as  arteries, 
veins,  and  the  like,  which  form  the  vascu- 
lar system. 

Vegetative.  Having  the  power  to  produce 
growth  in  plants. 

Venter.  The  abdomen  or  lower  belly. 
Vent.  That  part  of  a bird  near  the  anus  ; 
that  part  near  the  extremity  of  the  abdo- 
men in  birds. 


Vent-featiierh.  Those  feathers  that  lie 
from  the  ue/it,.or,  anus,  to  the  tail  under- 
neath. 

Ventral.  Pertaining , to  the  belly.  The 
ventral  fins  in  fishes  are  placed  between 
the  anus  and  the  tluoat. 

Vkntricose.  Swollen  in  the  middle ; in- 
flated. 

Ventricular.  Belonging  to  a ventricle. 
Ventriculus.  The  second  portion  of  the 
alimentary  canal  in  insects.  i 

Vermes.  A term  for  worm-like  animals  : I 
applied  in  a very  extensive  sense  by  Lin-  l 

lUEUS.  > 

Vermicular.  Resembling  a worm,  and  more  ' 
particularly,  the  motion  of  a worm  ; as 
the  vermicular  motion  of  the  intestines, 
called  also  peristaltic. 

Vermiculatb.  Vermiculated.  Covered 
with  tortuous  markings  or  excavations, 
like  worm-eaten  wood. 

Vermiform.  Worm-shaped. 

Vermilion.  A delicate  bright  red  colour. 
Verminous.  Tending  to  br^ed  vermin. 
Vermiparous.  Producing  worms. 
Vermivorous.-  Feeding  or  worms. 
Vernacular.  Belonging  to  a,  pierson  by 
birth  or  nature. 

Vernal.  Belonging  to  the  spring ; appear- 
ing in  the  spring. 

Verriculate.  Having  one  s>i  more  verri- 
cules. 

Verricule.  a thick-set  tuft  of  parallel 
hairs. 

Verruca.  A small  flattish  wart-like  pro- 
minence. 

Verrucose.  Covered  with  tubercles  resem- 
bling warts. 

Versicoloured.  Of  various  and  changeable 
colours. 

Vertebral.  Vertebrated.  Belonging  to 
the  Vertebrata;  having  a back-bone  or 
vertebral  column,  containing  the  spinal 
marrow. 

Vertebrata.  That  large  and  important 
class  of  animals  distinguished  by  having  a 
back-bone  or  vertebral  column  ; as  man, 
quadrupeds,  birds,  amphibia,  and  fishes. 
VERTEBR.E.  The  joints  of  the  spine  or  back- 
bone of  an  animal. 

Vertex.  The  top,  or  highest  part. 

Vertical.  Brect  ; perpendicular. 
Verticulate.  Arranged  like  the  rays  of  a 
wheel  or  spindle. 

Vesicatory.  Having  the  property  of  caus- 
ing blisters. 

Vesicle.  A little  bladder,  or  a portion  of 
the  cuticle  separated  from  the  skin  and 
filled  with  some  humour. 

Vesiculai.  Receptacles  like  little  bladders. 
Vesicular.  Vesiculous.  Pertaining  to 
vesicles  ; having  little  bladders  or  super- 
ficial glands.  j 

Vibratile.  'When  there  is  a constant  os- 
cillation of  any  part. , 

Vibratory.  Consisting  ip  vibration  or  os- 
cillation ; ns,  a vibratory  motjon. 

V1BRISS.B.  The  hairs  that,  in  certain  birds, 
stand  forward  like  feel^te  i ii>,^mc  birds 
they  are  slender,  ns  in  Flycatchers,  &c., 
and  pouit  both  upwards  and;down.wards, 
from  both  the  upper  and  under  sides  of  the 
mouth.  ■ - ’ 
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ViCAKious.  Filling  the  place  of  another. 

ViooUK.  Active  strength  or  force  of  body 
in  animals. 

Villi.  Small  processes. like  the  pile  of  vel- 
vet. 

Vinous.  Having  tlie  qualities  of  wine. 

Violaceous.  Of  a -violet  colour,  or  re- 
sembling violets. 

ViuEiious.  Like  a viper,  or  having  the 
qualities  of  one. 

ViitiuiTV.  Greenness ; vordurei 

ViiiiLE.  Belonging  to  the  male  sex. 

V iKULEST.  Very'  poisonous  of  venomous. 

ViKUS.  Foul  or  conta^ous  matter  in  an 
ulcer,  &c.  • • 

Viscera.  Tlie  organs  contained  in  any 
cavity  of  the  body,  particularly  in  the 
three  venters,  the  head,  thorax,  and  abdo- 
men. 

Viscid.  Glutinous  ; not  readily  separating. 

Viscous.  Clammy  ; adhesive  ; tenacious  ; as 
a viscous  juice. 

Visual.  Pertaining  to  sight ; ns,  visiuxlraya 
are  lines  of  light,  imagined  to  come  from 
the  object  to  the  eye. 

Vitals.  Parts  of  animal  bodies  essential  to 
life,  such  as  the  viscera. 

Vitelline.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  yolk  of 
an  egg. 

ViTELLUS.  The  yolk  of  an  egg. 

Vitreous.-  Resembling  glass;  as,  the  uitreoas 
humour  of  the  eye. 

ViTKBSCENT.  Tending  to  become  glass. 

I ViTBiFOKM.  Having  the  form  or  resemblance 
of  glass. 

Vivacious.  Lively;  active;  sprightly. 

ViVART.  A place  for  keeping  hving  ani- 
mals in  ; as,  a pond,  a park,  &c. 
j Vivid.  Exhibiting  the  aiipearahce  of  life  or 
freshness. 

Vivify.  To  endue  with  life  ; to  animate. 

Viviparous-.  • Pertaining- to  those  animals 
which  bring  forth  their  young  alive,  as  dis- 
J tinguished  from  oviparous,  producing  eggs  ; 

os  birds. 

; Vocal.  Uttered  or  modulated  by  the  voice ; 
i as  the  vocal  music  of  the  woods. 

Vociferous.  Clamorous ; making  a loud 
; outcry. 

I Voided.  Emitted  ; evacuated  ; as,  he  uoided 
i worms. 

: Volatile.  Flying ; passing  through  the 
air  on  wings,  or  by  the  buoyant  force  of 
j the  atmosphere  ; having  the  power  to  fly. 

Also,  capable  of  wasting  away,  or  of  easily 
I passing  into  the  aeriform  state. 

Volute.  A spiral  turn  in  shells,  &c. 
i VoLUTiTE.  A petrified  shell  of  the  genus 
I valuta. 

Vomer.  The  palate  or  upper  part  of  the 
mouth  of  a fish. 

Voracious.  Rapacious  ; eager  to  devour. 

VoRTE.x.  A whirlpool ; a whirlwind, 
j Vulpine.  Pertaining  to  the  fox. 

VuLTURiNE.  Having  the  qualities  of,  or  re- 
sembling a vulture. 

Vulva.  A mark  in  several  bivalve  shells, 

’ formed  when  the  valves  are  united  on  the 
I posterior  and  anterior  slopes. 

I Wall-eyed.  Having  a disease  in  the  crys- 
j talline  humour  of  the  eye,  which  gives  it 
a white  appearance. 


AVasii'uji.  Shells  used  by  the  American 
Indians  ns  money.  Tliis  word  is  a cor- 
ruption of " Wampampea,"  Indian  money; 
so  called  by  the  Narragansets  and  other 
tribes  found  in  New  England  by  the  first 
British  settlers  : it  was  of  two  kinds,  white 
and  black  ; the  one  made  of  the  shell  of  a 
periwinlde,  the  other  of  the  bivalve  Venus 
mercenaria — lion.  C.  A.  Murray's  Tra- 
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Wattle.  The  fleshy  excrescence  which 
grows  under  the  throat  of  some  fowls,  as 
the  turkey,  and  also  of  some  fishes. 

Wean.  To  accustom  and  reconcile  a child 
or  other  young  animal  to  a want  or  de- 
privation of  the  breast. 

AVer.  The  membrane  which  unites  the  toes 

of  many  water-fowls Also,  a plexus  of 

very  delicate  threads  or  filaments  which  a 
spider  spins  from  its  bowels,  and  which 
serves  ns  a net  to  catch  flies  and  other  in- 
sects for  its  food. 

AA’ebbed.  Having  the  toes  united  by  a 
membrane  or  web  ; as  the  webbed  feet  of 
aquatic  fowls. 

AA’eb-fooied.  Palmiped;  having  webbed 
feet. 

WuELKY.  Protuberant  and  embossed  ; re- 
sembling the  whelk,  a marine  univalve 
shell. 

AVuine.  To  express  murmurs  by  a plaintive 
cry. 

Whir.  To  sound  like  a body  passing  swiftly 
through  tlie  air. 

Whistle.  A call,  such  as  sportsmen  use  to 
their  dogs  ; a shrill  sound  made  by  pressing 
the  breath  through  n small  orifice  of  the 
lips ; the  sound  of  winds  passing  among 
trees  or  through  crevices,  &c. 

AA'^uite  (of  the  eye).  That  part  of  the  ball 
of  the  eye  surrounding  the  iris  or  coloured 
part.  It  owes  its  whiteness  to  the  tunica 
albuginea  or  adnata,  a partial  covering  of 
the  fore  part  of  the  eye,  formed  by  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  tendons  of  the  muscles  which 
move  the  eye-ball.  — IVhite  of  an  egg : the 
albumen,  or  pellucid  viscous  fluid,  which 
surrounds  the  vilellus  or  yolk. 

Wuiz.  To  make  a humming  or  hissing 
sound,  like  a ball  or  arrow  passing  through 
the  air. 

WiNDOALL.  A soft  tumour  on  the  fetlock 
joints  of  a horse. 

AV^ing-shell.  The  shell  that  covers  the 
wings  of  certain  insects. 

AA^iTiiEP.s.  The  juncture  of  the  shoulder- 
bones  of  a horse,  at  the  bottom  of  tlie  neck. 

Wood-fretier.  An  insect  or  worm  that 
cats  wood. 

Woodland.  Land  covered  with  trees,  which 
ore  suffered  to  grow  either  for  fuel  or 
tim  ber. 

AVreck.  The  ruins  of  a ship  stranded,  or 
cast  on  shore  and  fractured. 

AVrinkled.  Ridges  and  furrows  formed  on 
the  skin  or  any  smooth  surface. 

AVritue.  To  twist  with  violence  ; to  distort. 

Xiphoid  (eartilage).  A small  cartilage  si- 
tuated at  the  bottom  of  the  breast-bone, 
called  also  the  ensiform  cartilage. 

Xylophaoous.  Destroying  and  feeding  on 
wood. 


Ybaumno.  a young  beast  one  year  old,  or 
[ In  the  Boeond  year  of  his  age  i as,  a yearling 
I heifer. 

I Ybu’.  To  bark  in  a particular  way  ; as,  a 
1 yelping  cur. 

ZiozAQ.  Ilaving  short  turnings  and  angles. 

ZoNBD.  Surrounded  with  one  or  more 
girdles. 

ZaoouAi'iiv.  Zoology,  which  term  is  now 
generally  used  for  tlie  science  that  describes 
and  classifies  animals. 

ZoOBOQY.  That  branch  of  Natural  History 
which  treats  of  all  the  beings  comprised  in 
the  term  “Animal  Kingdom.”  It  consists 
of  two  grand  divisions.  Zoology  Philoso- 
phic, and  Zoology  Descriptive  ; the  former 
embracing  Comparative  Anatomy  and 
Pliysiology,  and  all  the  great  questions 
relating  to  the  succession  of  species  of  ani- 
mals upon  the  earth,  the  parts  they  play 
in  the  theatre  of  nature,  and  the  geogra- 
phical distribution  of  existing  species  j — 
the  iatter  being  restricted  to  the  outward 
character,  habits,  properties,  and  classifi- 
cation of  animals.  Thus  in  its  most  com- 
prehensive sense.  Zoology  constitutes  the 
most  important  branch  of  Natural  History, 
the  science  at  once  most  worthy  to  fasci- 
nate the  attention,  by  the  vast  tableau  of 
animated  nature  it  discloses  to  view,  and 
perhaps  best  calculated  to  elevate  the  soul 
to  the  perception  of  a wise  and  good  Pro- 
vidence, whose  power  is  no  less  visible  in 
the  creation  of  the  lowly  worm  than  of  the 
exalted  being,Man,  to  whose  dominion  all 
others  have  been  subjected.  Hence  it  is 
not  sirrprislng  that  in  all  ages  the  science 
of  Zoology  has  been  prosecuted  with  zeal 
by  some  of  the  most  illustrious  of  man- 
kind : — in  antiquity  by  an  Aristotle,  a 
Pliny,  and  a Galen  ; and  in  more  recent 
times,  by  a Gesner,  a Buffon,  a Cuvier, 
and  an  Owen. 


Tlie  progress  of  science  is  daily  effecting 
modifications  in  the  views  which  Cuvier 
disseminated  as  to  the  classification  of 
animals  In  his  famous  work  the  ‘llegnc 
Animat  j'  but  he  will  long  be  regarded, 
both  in  France  and  in  England,  iis  the 
loadstone  of  Naturalists,  and  the  legislator 
of  Zoology. 

As  the  outward  characters,  [habits,  and 
properties  of  living  animals,  their  good 
and  evil  relations  to  man  &c.,  cannot  be 
profitably  discussed  within  the  limits  as- 
signed to  this  article,  it  will  be  confined  to 
the  exposition  of  the  principles  of  their 
classifieation,  the  reader  being  referred  to 
the  various  zoological  articles  interspersed 
throughout  the  work  for  a full  account  of 
the  points  above  aliuded  to,  and  many 
others  too  numerous  to  mention. 

The  artificial  system  of  classification 
being  now  abandoned  by  the  consent  of 
naturalists,  no  advantage  wouid  be  gained 
by  detailing  it  in  this  place,  and  we  shall 
therefore  confine  ourselves  to  an  outline  of 
the  system  of  the  great  Cuvier,  which,  as 
already  explained,  has  taken  Nature  for 
the  basis  of  its  distributions.  According 
to  Cuvier,  the  Animal  Kingdom  is  prima- 
rily divided  into  four  provinces  or  sub- 
kingdoms,  viz.  Vertebrata,  Mollusca,  Ar- 
ticulata,  and  Radiata. 

ZooLYTE.  An  animal  substance,  petrified 
or  fossil. 

ZoopuYTic.  Pertaining  to  the  Zoophytes. 

ZOOPUYTOLOGY.  That  branch  of  Natural 
History  which  treats  of  the  structure, 
habits,  &c.  of  Zoophytes. 

Zygodactybous.  Having  the  toes  joined  in 
pairs  : as  in  the  parrot  tribe. 

Zygomatic.  Pertaining  to  the  zygoma,  a 
bone  of  the  head,  called  also  os  jugale,  or 
cheek  bone,  or  to  the  bony  arch  under  which 
the  temporal  muscle  passes. 


THE  END. 
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